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Article  L— THE  PURITAN  ELEMENT  IN  CHURCH 

AND  STATE. 

Puritanism  and  the  Puritans  have  been  both  over-praised  and 
over-censured.  This  has  resulted  in  part  from  the  sympathy 
or  repulsion  which  their  historians  or  critics  have  experienced 
in  the  presence  of  the  Puritan  spirit,  in  part  from  the  misappre- 
hensions respecting^he  subject,  and  in  part  from  the  very  gener- 
al tendency  to  comment  what  is  admired  without  qualification,, 
and  to  blame  what  is  disliked  without  limit  or  mercy.  Most 
characters  present  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  there  is  no 
great  historic  or  moral  movement  but  bears  in  its  course  both 
the  passions  of  demagogues  and  the  prayers  of  saints.  A 
cause  may  be  either  better  or  worse  than  its  advocates,  and 
the  manifest  and  final  results  of  any  undertaking  may  differ  in 
character  very  widely  from  the  purpose  of  its  supporters. 
Men  frequently  mean  one  thing  while, God  means  quite  another, 
and  while  they  propose  he  disposes.  We  often  take  up  a  truth  . 
or  accept  the  guidance  of  a  principle  when  we  are  not  only  ig- 
norant where  it  may  lead  us,  but  one  which  we  should  have 
cast  from  us  in  terror  or  scorn,  if  we  had  possessed  the  fore- 
sight to  discern  its  mission  and  its  goal.  To  a  real  disciple 
truth  comes  as  it  is  welcomed  and  needed,  and  the  explorer* 
who  is  content  to  follow  God's  guidance,  will  see  his  path  only 
as  he  marches  trustfully  on. 
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All  this  finds  ample  illustration  in  the  history  of  Puritanism, 
•—whether  working  in  the  old  world  or  the  new,— whether 
modifying  the  politics  of  the  State  or  leavening  the  theology 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

n  order  to  trace  the  wd^rkings  of  the  Puritan  element  in 
ither  sphere,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  what  that  ele- 
ment really  is ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
its  origin  and  producing  causes,  and  follow  its  course  and  in- 
spect its  work  in  history.  Having  done  this, — separating  by  a 
sharp  analysis  its  substance  from  its  accidents  and  its  real 
t<3ndencies  from  its  occasional  and  varying  dcvelcJpments, — we 
shall  be  prepared  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  value  as  a  civil 
and  moral  force,  and  anticipate  its  future  influence  and  work. 
The*  limits  of  this  article  will  allow  only  the  merest  outline  of 
its  history;  its  work  can  be  traced  only  in  a  few  specific  spheres 
and  forms  as  examples  and  illustrations  of  many;  and  hints  re- 
specting its  mission  must  take  the  place  of  full  development 
and  thorough  discussion. 

In  1526,  Henry  YHL,  King  of  England,  professed  to  be  suf- 
fering great  disquietude  of  conscience  on  account  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Katharine  of  Aragon, — a  deceased  brother's  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  now  been  living  as  a  husband  more  than 
twenty  years, — notwithstanding  the  Pope,  Julius  II.,  had  grant- 
ed him  a  special  dispensation,  that  he  might  wed  her  without 
the  fear  of  "sin  or  the  anticipations  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 
A  passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the 
ladies  of  his  court,  was  manifestly  the  cause  of  these  scruples 
respecting  the  validii-y  of  his  tnarriage.  After  seeking  long  but 
vainly  to  gain  the  Pope's  consent  to  a  divorce,  and  finding  a 
large  part  of  the  Englisli  Bishops  and  Universities  ready  to 
pander  to  bis  pride  and  lust,  lie  repudiated  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  See.  ffe  so  far  carried  with  him  the  public  feeling  of 
the  realm  that,  in  1533,  his  former  marriage  was  formally  de- 
clared null  and  void,  and  Parliament,  during  the  following  year, 
passed  an  act  depriving  the  Pope  of  all  his  revenues  from  Eng- 
land, prohibited  appeals  from  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  Rome, 
repealed  the  severe  laws  against  treaties  which  had  been  pre- 
viously  enacted,  granted   license  to  translate  the   Bible,  and 
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conferred  on  the  King,  in  express  terms,  the  right  of  final  de- 
cision in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  this  strange  way  was  inau- 
gurated the  Reformation  in  England; — though  the  growing  dis- 
like of  the  Papacy,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and 
the  influence  ^f  the  Reformers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land upon  English  sentiment,  had  been  steadily  preparing  the 
way  for  this  public  defiance.*  *    '  '^ 

But  the  Reformation  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  rather 
tended  to  initiate  than  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  struggling  peo- 
ple. They  had,  in  fact,  only  put  the  King  of  England  in  the 
place  of  the  Holy  Father  of  Italy, — they  had  repudiated  Clem- 
ent VII.  only  to  find  the  tiara  on  the  more  shameless  brow  of 
Henry  VIIL,  who  had  broken  with  Rome  for  the  sake  of  in- 
dulging his  own  licentiousness, — not  for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing the  nation's  faith  and  character.  He  had  really  done  but 
little  in  aid  of  true  Protestantism,  and  of  this  little  he  soon 
seemed  half  inclined  to  be  scrupulous  and  repent,  as  he  had  be- 
fore done  with  respect  to  his  marriage. 


"  The  Six  Articles,  promulgated  iii  June,  1539,  retained  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  declared  communion  in  both 
kinds  to  be  unnecessary,  the  marriage  of  priests  unlawful,  vows 
of  chastity  of  binding  obligation,  and  required  the  continuance 
of  private  masses  and  auricular  confession.  In  no  Catholic 
country  has  been  witnessed  greater  rigor  against  heretics  than 
marked  the  treatment  of  such  as  dissented  from  this  royal 
Confession  of  Faith.  .  .  .  Not  only  was  all  opposition  to 
the  Six  Articles  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor;  not  only  were 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers  and  Tyndal's  translation  of  the 
Bible  prohibited  ;  but,  in  1543,  even  the  reading  of  the  version, 
once  approved  and  earnestly  rec^^mmended  by  the  King  him- 
self, was  forbidden  to  the  common  people. "t 


During  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  VL,  which  succeeded  that 
of  Henry  YIIL,  the  tide  of  feeling,  custom,  and  legislation  set 
quite  decidedly  again  against  Romanism,  and  toward  a  genuine 
Protestant  Reformation.     The  persecuting  statutes  against  her- 

*  Neale's  Hist. 

f  Uhden's  New  England  Theocracy. 
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etics  were  repealed ;  private  masses,  denial  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergj,  were  set  aside,  thepreefch- 
ing  of  a  purer  faith  and  better  morals  grew  in  favor  and 
increased  in  influence,  and  the  reformation  in  England  was 
openly  put  into  connection  and  sympathy  with  that  of  the  Swiss 
church.  But  this  grateful  change  was  of  short  duration;  for  in 
1563  the  young  monarch  died  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
awaking  Christian  world,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  YIIL, 
and  Katharine  of  Aragon,— known  so  well  in  history  as  "Bloody 
Mary," — ascended  the  throne.  Her  reign  of  five  years  forms  a 
sad  chapter  in  English  history.  She  was  a  bigoted  Papist,  and 
the  sufferings  of  herself  and  her  mother,  resulting  from  her 
father's  rupture  with  the  Eoman  See,  may  have  added  the  sav- 
age bitterness  of  revenge  to  the  narrow-minded  and  intense 
partisanship  to  which  her  theology  committed  her.  She  abol- 
ished all  the  ordinances  of  her  predecessor  tending  to  ecclesi- 
.astical  reform,  deposed  the-  bishops  and  clergy  known  to  be 
hostile  to  the  papacy  j  reestablished  masses  everywhere ;  re- 
stored the  ancient  ordinances  respecting  the  burning  of  heretics ; 
filled  the  prisons  with  the  most  earnest  of  the  reformed  teachers ; 
sent  great  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  to  the  block 
and  the  stake,  and  forced  great  multitudes  into  exile  as  the 
only  condition  of  personal  safety,  where  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  more  spiritual  elements  of  the  Reformation  as  . 
they  were  working  on  the  Continent.  But  the  triumph  of  this 
wickedness  was  short,  for,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558, 
Mary  ended  her  earthly  career,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  so  renowned  as  the  wise  maiden  Queen,  took 
the  reins  of  empire,  and  held  them  witli  a  strong,  though  not 
always  with  a  steady,  hand,  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Elizabeth,  though  hating  the  Papacy  as  became  one  so  de- 
scended, was,  nevertheless,  far  more  a  Queen  than  a  Protestant. 
She  was  resolved  to  be  the  head  both  of  the  church  and  of  the 
empire,  and  she  was  no  more  tolerant  toward  the  conscience  of 
the  Protestant  dissenter,  who  daily  prayed  for  her  success,  and 
would  have  defended  her  with  his  life,  than  toward  the  plotting 
of  the  Papal  ecclesiastic,  who  was  ready,  at  any  favorable  mo- 
ment,  to   betray  her  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope's  assassins. 
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The  next  year  after  her  coronation,  an  act  was  passed,  chiefly 
through  her  influence,  requiring  a  recognition  of  her  thorough 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  insisting  upon  uniform- 
ity in  Divine  service.  This  act  was  most  earnestly  protested 
against  and  resisted  by  many  who  were  diligently  engaged  in 
an  efi'ort  to  purge  the  worship  of  its  Popish  forms,  as  they  wero; 
seeking  to  purge  the  theology  of  Popish  dogmas  and  traditions. 
This  attempt  procured  for  those  engaged  in  it  the  name  of 
Purita7iSj — a  term  originating  in  malice  and  employed  as  a 
stigma.  Stimulated  by  Archbishop  Parker,  the  Queen  resolved 
to  consider  their  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  creed  which  she 
had  indirectly  fashioned,  and  to  adopt  the  vestments  and  cere- 
monies which  she  had  appointed,  as  an  attack  upon  her  suprem- 
acy and  a  defiance  of  her  power;  and  she  was  not  a  sovereig.n 
to  give  up  readily  any  measure  either  of  her  authority  or  her 
power.  Accordingly,  in  1562,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were 
reestablished,  and,  in  1564,  an  order  was  promulgated,  "that 
all  licenses  to  clerical- offices  should  be  renewed,  and  the  former 
canonical  vestments  be  universally  resumed." 

The  Puritan  views  now  assumed  a  positive  form,  and  the 
Puritans  tiipmselves  became  united  in  a  decided  opposition 
party.  They  had  been  allowed  some  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
had  been  growing  in  the  desire  for  more,  and  they  were  not 
now  to  be  put  back  into  thorough  ecclesiastical  vassalage,  even 
though  the  attempt  was  made  in  the  name  of  Protestantism  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Queen.  Thirty-seven  London  ministers, 
at  a  Conference  held  March  26,  1565,  boldly  and  firmly  united 
in  a  protest  against  this  requisition,  as  an  infringement  of 
Christian  liberty,  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 
This  act  left  not  a  few  churches  desolate,  but  the  Queen  would 
not  relent.  The  clergymen  sent  forth  a  defence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings through  the  press;  but  in  1566  an  act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  any  such  publications.  The  clergymen 
preached  where  they  could  find  a  place,  while  the  resolute  peo- 
ple, risking  the  penalties,  flocked  about  them;  but  in  1567  one 
of  these  assemblies  was  broken  up  by  the  officers,  and  several 
of  the  persons  apprehended  were  tried  and  imprisoned.  The 
breach  between  the  church  party  and  the  Puritan  party  grew 
1* 
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daily  wider,  and  every  new  attempt  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  met  by  a  more  earnest  defence  and  a  more  resolute 
resistance.  The  Queerr  pleaded  her  own  sovereignty  and  her 
Subjects'  duty  in  justification  of  her  course.  The  Puritans 
pleaded  their  own  consciences  and  their  sovereign's  obligation 
to  respect  them  in  justification  of  theirs ; — though  as  yet  they 
had  not  reached  the  point  where  they  seriously  questioned  her 
rightful  supremacy  in  Church  or  State.  "  The  old  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  church — the  whole  church  militant  under  one  or- 
ganization and  a  visible  head — was  still,  in  a  modified  sense, 
an  article  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  The  unity  itself  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Reformation.  But  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  gather  the  scattered  fragments  of  Protestantism  within  a 
common  fold,  and  under  a  common  discipline  and  common 
forms  of  worship.  The  scheme,  though  it  failed,  was  still  in 
process  of  negotiation,  and  the  idea  was  still  held  tenaciously 
as  a  doctrine."* 

Neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  subject  had  yet  seriously  pon- 
dered the  probable  results  of  an  efibrt  to  override  a  settled 
religious  conviction  by  royal  power,  or  of  the  refusal  to  submit 
to  a  plain  statute  on  the  plea  that  a  Christian  conscience  must 
not  be  trifled  with.  But  the  issue  was  real  and  deep,  and  it 
could  not  long  fail  of  bringing  on  a  crisis.  "  The  Queen  drove 
men  to  the  wall  who  had*never  dreamed  of  resisting  the  will  of 
their  sovereign,  and  thus  forced  them  to  ask  in  amazement;  '  Is 
this"  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free  ?'  Thus,  also, 
she  forced  them  to  ask,  '  Where  beginneth  the  freedom  of 
the  gospel,  and  where  endet]i«the  authority  of  the  prince?'  a 
question  of  whose  greatness  and  bearing  they  had  had  no  con- 
ception, and  the  last,  as  a  matte i'  of  mere  policy,  which  she 
should  have  stirred.  A  petulant,  imperious  woman  smote  the 
flint  upon  the  tempered  steel,  and  the  first  spark  of  liberty  was 
stricken  out.  For  present  purposes  it  gave  light  enough  to  the 
be'wildered  inquirers.  They  saw  the  sovereign  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  sovereignty  and  refused  obedience.  Here  apaH 
•of  them  halted,  and  submitted  meekly  to  punishment,   though 
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not  to  conformity ;  while  others,  bolder  and  more  sturdy,  ad- 
vanced another  step,  revolted  from  the  school  of  discipline  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  parted  from  the  communion  in 
which  they  had  been  reared.  Despotism  defeated  itself.  In 
seeking  to  coerce  unity  Elizabeth  compelled  separation."* 

The  controversy  had  now  become  more  resolute  and  more 
radical.  It  was  no  longer  a  mere  question  of  wearing  the  vest- 
ments, and  using  the  liturgy,  and  observing  the  ritual.  The 
points  which  Dissent  made  against  the  State  Church  were 
numerous  and  significant,  and  they  began  to  be  set  forth  in  dis- 
tinct propositions.  In  1570,  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  learned 
and  Eminent  Professor  at  Cambridge,  prepared  a  systematic 
statement  of  the  positions  taken  and  the  demands  made  by  the 
Puritans,  of  whom  he  has  been  often  called  the  father.  They 
were,  in  substance,  these: — "Everything  in  the  church  must  be 
brought  back  to  the  apostolic  form ;  hence,  the  only  officers 
should  be  those  of  bishop  and  deacon ;  the  sign  of  the  cross  at 
baptism,  the  fasts,  and  festivals,  should  be  abrogated,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  exact  observance  of  the  Sabbath  be  intro- 
duced. Bishops  should  not  be  appointed  by  civil  authority,  but 
be  chosen  by  the  church,  and  each  congregation  should  have  its 
own  pastor,"t  &c.  Though  he  was  expelled  from  the  Univer- 
sity, and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Holland  for  maintain- 
ing these  opinions,  his  doctrines  still  flourished  and  found  oth- 
er advocates  in  influential  circles,  as  well  as  among  the  common 
people, — in  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  convocations. 

By  such  a  process  Puritanism  became  an  organized  power  in 
the  realm,  having  its  disciples  among  all  classes.  Its  teachers 
were  busy,  self-denying  and  zealous,  its  apologists  numbered 
not  a  few  who  were  eminent  in  learning,  high  in  esteem,  and 
mighty  in  debate,  its  representations  were  fast  rising  toward  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  its  exiled  leaders  were 
gathering  knowledge,  skill,  and  sympathy  on  the  Continent,  and 
its  martyrs  were  making  it  appear  majestic  as  they  sang  its 
songs  in  the  prison,  or  revealed  its  calm  fortitude  on  the  scaf- 
fold.    The  sentiment  of  Protestantism  had  grown  into  definite 
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convictions,  and  the  convictions  were  at  length  shaped  into  a 
somewhat  definite  programme.  From  the  position  of  loyal 
"worshippers  in  the  English  church,  who  could  not  sympathize 
with  what  was  Popish  in  its  vestments,  dogmas  and  ritual,  they 
had  passed  over  to  the  attitude  of  dissenters,  who  stood  out 
against  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of  the  Queen,  and  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  the  State  when  it  legislated  for  the 
Church.  And  here  is  found  the  real,  simple  quality  of  Puritan- 
ism,— it  is  the  appeal  of  God-fearing  men  from  the  prescrip- 
tions of  mere  human  sovereignty  to  conscience  and  to  God  for 
authority  and  liberty  in  religion, — it  is  a  protest  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  crown  in  the  realm  of  faith, — it  is  religion  strug- 
gling against  royal  assumptions  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
rights  of  the  people.* 

In  the  beginning,  Puritanism  neither  meant  nor  expected  to 
take  a  position  of  disloyalty  toward  the  monarch  or  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  Puritans  loved  and  venerated  the  Queen,  kneeling 
before  the  throne  in  the  sincerity  of  their  devotion  to  royal 
rule.  No  portion  of  her  subjects  prayed. for  her  safety  and 
prosperity  with  more  frequency,  sincerity  or  fervor.  They 
praised  her  in  the  very  dungeons  to  which  they  were  sent  for 
contemning  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  A  revolution  which  looked 
to  the  substitution  of  a  more  popular  government,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  dignity  and  power,  would  have  repelled  them  with 
horror.  One  of  the  most  stubborn  among  them,  immediately 
after  one  of  his  hands  had  been  lopped  off  by  the  executioner, 
for  an  offence  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  his  intemper- 
ate zeal,  waved  his  hat  with  his  remaining  hand,  and  shouted, 
"God  save  the  Queen!"  All  this  was  illogical  and  inconsis- 
tent enough,  but  it  was  not  at  all  insincere.  We  know  that  the 
principle  of  Puritanism  struck  as  directly  at  monarchy  as  at 
Papacy  and  Prelacy,  and  they  discovered  it  afterward ;  but  as 
yet  they  had  wholly  failed  to  coraprelicnd  that  fact.  But  it 
could  not  long  be  concealed.  From  questioning  the  Queen's 
supremacy  in  the  church,  the  way  was  natural,  easy  and  short 
to  a  questioning  of  her  supremacy  in  the  state.  Punished  by 
the  Crown  for  conscientious  opposition  to  the  church,   it  was 
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not  long  before  there  was  developed  opposition  to  the  crown. 
Chiefly  occupied  in  studying  government  as  it  stood  related  to 
the  church,  it  was  natural  that  the  Puritans  should  draw  out  a 
similar  theory  of  government  for  the  state.  Holding  religion 
to  be  the  supreme  interest,  the  inference  was  legitimate  that  it 
ought  to  rule  in  the  sphere  and  fashion  the  mould  of  politics. 
"  Some  of  the  sarcasms-  which  were  popularly  thrown  on  Epis- 
copacy might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  turned  against  royalty; 
and  many  of  the  arguments  which  were  used  to  prove  that  spir- 
itual power  was  best  lodged  in  a  synod,  seemed  to  lead  to  tho 
conclusion  that  temporal  power  was  best  lodged  in  a  parlia- 
ment."* There  was  an  essential  connection  between  Puritan- 
ism and  civil  freedom,  though  that  connection  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable'time,  generally  overlooked,  even  by  the  leaders,  and 
often  denied  by  the  ablest  apologists.f  By  slow  and  painful 
and  reluctant  and  d(jviating  steps,  they  passed  on  from  the 
support  of  a  State  church  to  an  ecclesiastical  independency,  and 
from  a  recognition  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  to  a  war  for  an 
English  Commonwealth  and  an  American  Republic. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Puritanism  is  long  and  complex, 
though  full  of  interest.  But  having  learned  its  origin,  develop- 
ment, significance,  and  spirit,  until  it  has  assumed  features  and 
acquired  a  positive  and  working  power,  our  present  purpose 
may  be  answered  by  a  simple  reference  to  its  later  phases  and 
history.  The  adherents  of  the  Puritan  policy  multiplied  and 
gathered  influence  in  spite  of  censure  and  disabilities.  Quite  a 
body  remained  for  a  time  in  the  north  of  England,  but  they  ere 
long  aroused  attention,  and  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  Hol- 

nd.  From  time  to  time  they  were  joined  by  others,  and  set- 
tlements were  made  and  churches  formed  at  Middlebury,  Am- 
sterdam, Ley  den,  &c.,  where  Brown,  Smith,  Robinson,  Brewster, 
and  others,  whose  names  are  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of 
Puritan  history,  preached  the  gospel,  defended  the  dissenting 
movement,  and  sometimes  measured  their  strength  with  each 
other  in  the  controversies  occasioned  by  their  own  disagree- 
ments and  divisions.     They  were  a  unit  as   they  stood   out 
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against  the  corruptions  of  the  English  church  and  the  assump- 
tions of  the  English  crown,  but  they  could  not  agree  on  the 
question,  "  What  ecclesiastical  polity  shall  be  adopted  in  the 
place  of  the  rejected  Episcopacy  ?    Some  were  yet  disposed  to ' 
adhere  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  religious  establishment, 

^repudiating  only  the  idea  of  its  subordination  to  the  State ; 
while  others  were  bent  on  making  the  divorce  as  complete  as 
possible.  Some  would  admit  all  to  membership  in  the  Puritan 
churches  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  membership  in  the 
National  church ;  others  insisted  that  there  should  be  required 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  Articles,  and  a  manifest  Christian 
character  and  upright  life.  Some  desired  to  remain  in  the  Na- 
tional church  as  Reformers,  satisfied  to  conform  under  protest; 
others  stigmatized  the  ancient  church  as  Babylon,  and  flung  the 
curses  of  the  Apocalypse  at  her  head  as  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  her  altai's  and  cathedrals.*  ^ 

Then  followed  the  memorable  emigration  to  America,  and 
the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  undertaken  simply  from  religious 
motives, — though  they  were  not  very  frankly  avowed  in  the  ap- 
plication for  letters  patent.  They  came  to  find  an  asylum  for 
religious  liberty, — the  very  religious  liberty  for  which  they  had 

^  been  contending  at  home,  and  for  which  they  had  become  ac- 
customed to  sufi*er  privations  across  the  channel.  They  found 
few  helps  and  many  hinderances  to  their  growth  and  prosperity 
in  a  foreign  land  and  under  foreign  rule,  and  they  therefore  un- 
dertook to  rear  a  church  and  found  a  colony  at  the  same  time 
in  the  wilderness,  whose  vital  principle  should  be  the  religious 

•  ideas  for  whose  sake  they  had  resigned  the  honors  and  braved 
the  power  of  the  English  crown.  Their  notions  of  civil  gov- 
ernment were  not  clearly  defined,  and  of  the  civil  institutions 
which  their  effort  was  to  build,  they  took  little  thought  and  in- 
dulged little  anxiety.  They  only  aimed  at  a  pure  religion  and 
an  independent  church.  This  was  their  hope  by  day,  their 
dream  by  night,  and  the  goal  of  their  continual  prayer  and 
effort.  For  the  want  of  this  they  had  chiefly  sufi*ered ;  to  pos- 
sess this  seemed  to  them  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  de- 
sire.    To  their  eye  it  was  fruitful  in  all  the  varieties  of  good. 

*  Hume," 
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All  glorious  possibilities  were  wrapped  up  in  it.-  They  meant 
a  Theocracy.  The  religious  element  was  to  be  all-embracing 
and  supreme.  The  state  was  to  unfold  within  the  church. 
The  magistrate  was  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  minister  of 
God;  and  agriculture  and  commerce  were  to  become  means  of 
grace. 

This  was  the  Puritan  theory  and  the  Puritan  purpose,  and 
boyond   this   there  was  neither  vision,  prophecy   nor   place. 
What  followed  need  not  surprise  us.     The  colony  flourished  j 
for  a  spirit  so  profoundly  religious  and  so  unconque.  ably  reso- 
lute as  was  theirs,  has  the  two  elements  of  success, — a  patient 
energy  and  the  help  of  God.     Their  prosperity  brought  acces- 
sions from  their  rel||ious  kindred,  which  gave  added  energy  to 
their  religious  spirit;   and  it  also  attracted  adventurers  and 
seekers  after  gain,  who  brought  disturbing  influences  and  prin- 
ciples into  the  devout  and  uncompromising  settlement.     They 
rose  to  meet  the  occasion.     The  statutes  were  stern,  and  the 
magistrates  were  men  of  nerve  and  muscle.     The  authorities 
put  faith  and  manners  under  a  rigid  censorship.     Officers  were 
sometimes  strangely  graduated  in  pur. view,  and  the  fines  and 
punishments  appear  ludicrous  to  all  except  the  victims.  Church 
members  must  be  men  whose  orthodoxy  was  above   suspicion^ 
and  whose  gravity  weighed  heavily  in  all  minds,  and  women 
whose  discretion  was  only  equalled  by  their  patience.     No  one 
could  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  body  politic  except  he  was 
first  a  member  of  some  church  within  its  limits.     They  could 
not  afford  to  tolerate  heretical  teaching,  for  self-preservation,' 
in  their  weak  state,  ^rbade  the  admission  of  dangers   which 
could  be  kept  at  bay,  and,  besides,  the  colony  was  planted  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  pure  religion.     Hence 
the  stringent  measures   adopted  toward  the   Anabaptists  and 
Quakers,  and  the  stern  discipline  meted  out  to  Ann  Hutchinson 
and  Koger  Williams.     The  large  number  of  persons  in  the  col- 
onies who  were  not  church   members,  and  who,  for  that  reason, 
were  disqualified  for  political  office  and  trusts,   created  great 
uneasiness,   and   induced  ambitious  men  to  become  religious 
hypocrites,  and  led  at  length  to  the  adoption  of  the  "  Half-way 
Covenant,"   by  which  the  church  was   crowded  with  worldly 
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men,  and  genuine  piety  was  well  nigh  smothered;    so  nearly 
'^smothered  that  it  was  saved  at  last  only  by  divorcing,  in  anew 
form,  the  State  from  the  Church. 

And  while  these  things  were  being  done  in  America,  the  dis- 
senting party  in  England,  which  Puritanism  had  created  and 
commissioned,  had  grown  in  strength,  until  it  set  the  Kound- 
head  against  the  Cavalier  on  the  battle-field,  brought  Charles 
Stuart  to  the  scaffold,  subsiituted  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
Empire,  and  put  Cromwell  as  Protector  into  the  place  of  the 
King.  Since  then  the  old  organic  forms  and  symbols  of  Pro- 
testanism  have  largely  disappeared,  and  the  old  open  and  bitter 
warfare  has  died  out;  but  the  spirit  of  it  yet  lives  and  moves 
in  society,  now  in  the  antagonism  of  striMjling  principles,  and 
then  in  the  spread  of  a  sileftt  influence  which  work  steadily  on 
like  leaven  in  the  measures  of  meal. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  Puritans,  both  in  England 
and  America,  there  have  been  entertained  very  dissimilar  opin- 
ions. They  have  been  most  unjustly  criticised,  and  most  ex- 
travagantly praised.  By  some  their  very  excellencies  have 
been  called  in  to  testify  against  them,  while  others  have  sougat 
to  glorify  them  by  attributing  to  them  motives  which  they  nev- 
er felt,  plans  of  which  they  never  dreamed,  and  progressive 
principles  which  they  would  have  scouted  if  they  had  been 
,  .discovered.  Their  forbidding  manners  have  sometimes  been 
[  quoted  as  though  they  proved  a  perverseness  of  heart,  while 
some  indiscriminate  eulogists  have  sought  to  exalt  their  stub- 
bornness into  saintship,  and  make  their  bigotry  appear  beautiful. 
The  paragraph  devoted  especially  to  their  portrayal  by  Macau- 
lay  may  safely  be  pronounced, — except  as  it  applies  to  a  few 
extreme  cases, — a  splendid  caricature.  One  cannot  help  ad-  , 
miring  his  word-painting,  and  admitting  that  he  could  find  iso- 
lated facts  enough  to  constitute  a  kind  of  proof;  but  his  love 
of  strong  representations,  and  his  personal  dislike  of  Puritan- 
ism, both  as  a  type  of  character  and  as  a  movement  in  society, 
have  prompted  him  to  write  of  the  Puritans  in  a  mode  as  un- 
generous as  it  is  unjust.  Its  partial  quotation  may  serve  our 
purpose,  both  by  the  portion  of  truth  which  if  contains,  and  by 
the  opportunity  it  maj  afford  to  correct  the  false  impression 
which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.    Thus  he  writes: 
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"The  persecution  which  the  separatists  had  undergone,  had 
been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  severe  enough  to  destroy. 
They  had  not  beep  tamed  into  submission,  but  baited  into  sav- 
ageness  and  stubbornness.  After  the  fashion  of  oppressed 
sects,  they  mistook  their  own  vindictive  feelings  for  emotions  of 
piety,  encouraged  in  themselves  by  reading  and  meditation  a 
disposition  to  brood  over  their  wrongs,  and  when  they  had 
worked  themselves  up  into  hating  their  enemies,  imagined  that 

ihey  were  only  haling  the  enemies  of  Heaven In 

the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  not  difficult  for  fierce 
and  gloomy  spirits  to  find  much  that  might  be  distorted  to 
suit  their  wishes.  .  ...  They  paid  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage a  respect  which  they  refused  to  that  tongue  in  which  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  liave  come  down  ta 
us.  They  baptized  their  children  by  the  names,  not  of  Chris- 
tian saints,  but  of  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  warriors , 

Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a  code  resembling  that 
of  the  synagogue,  when  the  synagogue  was  in  its  worst  slate.. 
The  dress,  the  deportment,  the  language,  the  studies,  the 
amusements  of  the  rigid'  sect  were  regulated  on  principles  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Pharisees  who,  proud  of  their  washed 
hands  and  broad  phylacteries,  taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  Sab- 
bath-breaker and  a  wine-bibber.  It  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands 
on  a  Maypole,  to  drink  a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt 
a  stag,  to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  lovelocks,  to  put  starch  into  a 

rufi^,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the  Fairy  Queen 

Some  precisians  had  scruples  about  teaching  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, because  the  names  of  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo  occurred 
in  it.  The  fine  arts  were  all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peat 
of  the  organ  was  superstitious.  The  light  music  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  masques  was  dissolute.  Half  the  fine  paintings  in  Eng- 
land were  idolatrous,  and  the  other  half  indecent.  The  extreme 
Puritan  was  at  once  known  from  other  men  by  his  gait,  his 
garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  his  face,  the  upturned 
white  of  his  eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect.  He  employed,  on  every  oc- 
casion, the  imagery  and  the  style  of  Scripture.  Hebraisms  vio- 
lently introduced  into  the  English  language,  and  metaphors 
borrowed  from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of  a  remote  age  and 
country,  and  applied  to  the  common  concerns  of  English  life,, 
were  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  cant,  which  moved,, 
not  without  cause,  the  derision  both  of  prelatists  and  liber- 
tines." 
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^That  there  was  something  in  the  general  character  of  the 
Puritans  which  savored  more  of  sternness  than  of  amiability,  is 
doubtless  truo.  Their  position  and  experiences  were  such  as 
to  require  them  to  challenge  and  protest  rather  than  to  acqui- 
esce and  conciliate.  Set  to  purge  the  temple,  they  could  not 
well  help  disturbing  the  complacent  Pharisees  and  provoking 
the  selfish  money-changers.  Reformers  of  abuses,  it  was  inev- 
itable that  their  speech  and  their  manners  should  imply  and  ex- 
press censure.  Ridiculed  and  proscribed  for  their  conscien- 
tiousness and  fidelity,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  some- 
times show  a  zeal  for  the  Lord  akin  to  that  of  Jehu.  Finding, 
a  vicious  laxity  of  manners  associated  with  the  assumptions 
of  prelacy,  it  was  like  human  nature  to  displacb  courtesy  by 
austerity,  and  be  jealous  of  everything  which  flolirisbed  in  the 
smile  of  the  Bishops.  Looking  so  much  at  the  mischiefs  of 
tradition,  and  the  prescriptions  of  those  who  were  lording  it 
over  God's  heritage,  it  is  no  marvel  that  they  spoke  much  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  and  quoted,  on  all  sorts  of  occasions, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  David  and  Jere- 
miah. And  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  there  should  be  reck- 
less radicals  and  censorious  bigots, — men  who  made  a  boast  of 
their  boorishness  and  a  merit  of  their  religious  quarrels,  is 
doubtless  accordirig  to  reason  and  to  fact.  That  Macaulay 
should  find  here  and  there  a  character  embodying  the  qualities, 
and  a  life  exhibiting  the  manners,  which  he  describes ; — or,  at 
least,  that  he  should  find  a  number  of  characters,  and  u  group 
of  lives,  from  each  one  of  which  he  could  select  something  that 
would  aid  in  making  up  the  aggregate  of  his  portrait,  can  easily 
be  believed.  But  as  the  set  type  of  the  Puritan  character  it  is 
a  grievous  misrepresentation.  It  ignores  the  best  of  its  fea- 
tures, and  exaggerates  the  worst.  He  puts  the  excellencies  of 
that  character  in  so  false  a  light  that  they  only  appear  ridicu- 
lous,— setting  forth  their  sturdy  and  unpurchasable  religious  in- 
tegrity only  to  "  damn  it  with  faint  praise."  It  is  a  church- 
man's version  of  the  conflict  between  the  Establishment  and 
Dissent,  in  which  the  Establishment  was  worsted ;  and  so,  in- 
stead of  confessing  a  defeat  like  a  magnanimous  cavalier,  he 
sets   himself  to  ridicule  the   tactics  and  curse  the   resistless 
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impetuosity  of  the  foe.  He  is  not  so  much  describing  Puritan- 
ism as  he  is  picturing  the  banners  which  it  flaunted  and  repro- 
ducing the  war-cry  with  which  it  rushed  on  to  victory.  Under 
the  pretence  of  showing  us  the  Puritan  himself,  he  only  shows 
us  the  uncouth  oriental  coat  which  he  sometimes  wore,  and  the 
awkward'weapons  which  he  now  an(J  then  took  with  him  into 
the  fight.  There  is  about  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  justice 
in  selecting  such  a  type  of  character  and  labelling  it  Puritanism, 
as  there  would  be  in  setting  up  Archbishop  Laud  as  the  expo- 
nent of  Prelacy  in  the  English  realm. 

The  vital  principle  of  Puritanism,  and  the  central  force  of 
the  Puritan  character,  are  found  in  the  intense  and  all-pervading' 
consciousness  of  accountability  to  God.  The  great  question 
with  the  Puritan  was  that  which  respected  the  loyalty  of  his 
heart  toward  Heaven,  and  the  safety  of  his  soul.  To  him 
God  was  a  real  Lawgiver,  an  omnipotent  and  righteous  Ruler 
over  and  among  men,  a  strict  and  just  Judge,  from  whose  tri- 
bulial  no  man  could  escape,  and  before  which  no  criminal  might 
hope  to  lay  off  the  responsibility  of  his  sin  upon  another.  He 
had  a  profound  belief  in  the  Divine  govei*nment  and  in  the 
Higher  Law.  Hence  he  could  allow  no  human  authority,  how- 
ever old,  or  imposing,  gr  generally  accepted,  to  fashion  his 
creed,  to  prescribe  the  forms  of  his  worship,  to  appoint  his  re- 
ligious teacher,  or  build  for  him  a  church.  He  must  go  to  the 
Scriptures  for  his  faith,  to  his  conscience  for  authority,  to 
Christ  for  mediation,  and  to  God  for  the  redress  of  his  wrongs. 
He  mu^t  have  himself  a  hold  upon  heaven  by  the  hand  of  his 
prayer,  and  gain  direct  help  by  opening  his  heart  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  promises.  No  pope  nor  monarch  nor  priest  could 
be  allowed  to  stand  between  him  and  the  law  which  God  was 
setting  him  to  keep,  nor  between  him  and  the  grace  which  God 
was  offering  for  his  salvation.  When  he  heard  a  human  pre- 
scription, he  turned  his  ear  toward  the  heavenly  oracle,  and 
there  found  his  warrant  for  heeding  or  refusing  it.  He  would 
be  true  to  God,  however  false  he  might  seem  to  men.  He 
could  accept  a  martyrdom,  but  he  could,  not  make  a  compro- 
mise.    God's  kingdom  must  be  maintained  entire;    though  in 
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building  and  maintaining  it,  all  human  empires  tumbled  in  pieces, 
and  all  earthly  rulers  went  down  among  the  ruins,    tr    n 

This  was  Puritanism.  Of  course,  at  the  beginning,  the  Puri- 
tans had  scarcely  the  faintest  idea  of  the  practical  significance 
of  this  principle;  they  saw  only  the  fewest  and  most  unimpor- 
tant of  its  bearings,  and  anticipated  scarcely  any  of.  its  great 
subsequent  results.  They  only  pleaded  it  in  defence  of  their 
anti-papal  spirit,  in  justification  of  their  non-coijlormity,  and 
pointed  with  it  their  protest  against  the  malice  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  persecutions  of  the  Crown.  They  employed  it  only 
for  defensive  purposes, — standing  behind  it  as  soldiers. behind 
a  breastwork.  They  used  it  to  strengthen  their  burdened 
faith,  to  stimulate  their  courage,  to  solace  their  suffering  hearts, 
to  console  them  in  their  privations,  to  assure  themselves  of  a 
future  reward. 

Afterward  they  resolved  to  colonize  the  principle  across  the 
sea, — to  plant  it  where  hostile  growths  might  not  choke  out  its 
life, — to  abide  under  its  shadow, — to  feed  on  its  fruit, — to 
rear  their  children  beneath  its  shelter, — to  make  it  overspread 
and  uniform  their  life.  With  this  aim,  and  in  this  spirit,  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  Bay  became  the  cradles  of  a  new  civ- 
ilization, and  the  germs  of  a  new  empire.  And  while  it  thus 
sought  exemption  from  constraint  by  a  voluntary  exile  to  Ameri- 
ca, it  was  growing  up  to  a  stronger  consciousness  and  demanding 
that  same  exemption  from  constraint  in  England.  This  was 
the  second  stage  in  its  development. 

Still  later,  as  circumstances  changed,  and  necessities  arose, 
and  power  grew,  and  study  gave  new  light,  the  Puritans  began, 
to  use  this  vital  principle  as  a  positive  thing.  They  employed 
it  for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  purposes.  They  changed 
it  from  a  shield  into  a  sword, — from  a  line  of  protective  fortifi- 
cations into  a  well-manned  battery.  If  the  law  of  God  was 
omnipresent  and  supreme,  then  the  prince  who  commanded 
what  it  prohibited  was  a  usurper  and  an  anti-Christ.  His  re- 
quirements were  to  be  treated  as  a  nullity  or  a  blasphemy, — 
disregarded  or  trodden  under  foot;  while  he  himself  was  to  be 
ignored  as  a  phantom*  or  overthrown  as  a  rebel.     Politics  must 
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be  the  outgrowth  of  religion,  and  the  State  must  be  subjected 
to  the  Church.  And  these  stern,  resolute,  God-fearing  men 
tvere  not  inclined  to  shrink  from  an  attempt  to  make  their  con- 
victions  practical.  Duty  was  to  be  done,  and  God  was  to  be 
made  royal  in  the  State.  This  mighty  purpose  and  recognized 
mission  it  was  that  fashioned  the  Theocracy  in  New  England 
under  Brewster  and  Winthrop,  and  put  Old  England  into  the 
hands  of  Cromwell  and  his  psalm-singing  soldiery. 

All  great  truths,  which  carry  organic  forces  in  the  heart,  are 
thus  gradually  developed.  The  prophet's  message  is  delivered 
by  piece-meal,  and  he  only  half  understands  the  import  of  his 
own  ringing  words.'  It  ought  to  be  no  ground  of  distrust  with 
us  that  we  can  see  that  the  Puritans  were  inconsistent  with 
their  own  principles  and  with  their  own  policy.  It  was  apart  of 
their  work  to  correct*  their  own  errors.  We  are  not  to  wonder 
that  they  were  intolerant,  though  they  had  been  the  victims  of 
intolerance.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  persecution  that  it 
teaches  and  disposes  its  victims  to  build  racks  and  pile  fagots 
for  their  foes  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  the  power ;  and,  be- 
sides, a  state  distinct  from  the  church  was  a  thing  not  then  in 
existence,  and  the  modern  doctrine  of  religious  toleration  had 
hardly  been  propounded  or  conceived.  Especially  we  ought 
not  to  condemn  the  Puritans  simply  for  adopting  methods 
which  are  now  seen  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  princi- 
ples of  republican  government  as  it  has  since  appeared.  For 
our  republican  government  of  to-day  was  to  them  a  Utopia. 
They  neither  aimed  at  such  a  result  nor  foresaw  it.  They 
knew  little  of  what  was  to  come  of  their  voluntary  exile  and  ' 
their  resolute  struggles  for  a  pure  faith,  a  godly  character  and 
a  true  church.  Their  highest  hope  and  wildest  imagination  an- 
ticipated no  such  America  as  they  weft  laboring  so  nobly  and 
effectually  to  build.  Their  work  consisted  in  following  the 
light  as  it  came,  in  welcoming  the  truth  as  it  was  taught  them, 
in  faithfully  discharging  the  duty  of  to-day,  and  leaving  the 
morrow  to  God.  And  here  is  to  be  found  the  largest  part  of 
their  greatness.  They  were  stirred  by  no  brilliant  imagina- 
tions. They  were  lured  onward  by  no  shining  goal.  They 
looked  down  the  future  with  no  prophet's  eye.  No  magnificent 
2* 
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and  came  to  glorify  their  humble  beginning.  They  heard 
nothing  of  the  grateful  eulogy  of  coming  generations,  drowning 
with  its  majestic  stream  of  praise  the  voices  that  broke  around 
them  in  snarls  and  croakings  and  hisses. and  sneers,  as  they 
wrought  away  to  build  the  ark  of  our  liberties.  They  were 
unconscious  of  their  own  greatness,  and  would  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  a  historic  renown.  They  onl}^  revered  God  and  in- 
carnated duty.  They  asked  after  what  was  just,  not  after  what 
was  to  bring  destruction.  They  were  the  symbols  of  God's 
authority  in  the  earth,  patient  sufferers  for  his  sake,  resolute 
doers  of  his  will,  pliant  instruments  in  the  hand  of  his  Provi- 
dence. This  was  their  ambition,  and  it  was  .also  their  glory; 
for  out  of  such  material  as  this,  does  God  always  build  the 
world  into  grandeur.  Like  Abraham,  they  heard  the  call  of 
God  and  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  Jhey  went ;  and  so, 
like  him,  they  were  chosen  to  be  the  parent  of  a  great  nation, 
and  they  stand  in  the  new  world  as  did  the  patriarch  in  the 
old, — the  fathers  of  the  faithful.  '  ' 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  central  principle  of  Puritanism 
ruled  supremely  and  constantly  in  the  heart  and  life  of  all  who 
bore  the  name  and  belonged  to  the  fraternity.  The  Puritans 
were  men  and  women,  bearing  about  with  them  the  frailties 
and  passions  of  our  common  human  nature.  Some  of  them  cru- 
cified their  creed  in  their  conduct.  They  revealed  deficiencies 
and  excesses  not  unfrcquently  in  both  their  character  and  their 
work.  The  life  they  lived  was  partial.  The  genial  element 
was  lacking.  The  sunny  side  of  the  Christian  life  was  too 
rarely  seen  in  them.  They  kept  their  tents  pitched  about 
Sinai,  maintained  their  watch  at  the  quaking  mountain,  and 
worshipped  with  their  faces  toward  the  cloud  which  rested  on 
its  summit.  They  studied  the  Decalogue  to  the  neglect  of 
John's  gospel.  They  divorced  religion  from  taste.  They  sac- 
rificed beauty  to  rugged  strength  in  their  culture.  They  exalt- 
ed law  at  the  expense  of  love.  They  repressed  the  gayety  of 
childhood,  and  so  put  a  large  part  of  the  poetry  out  of  life. 
They  compressed  the  mirthful  and  social  elements  in  the  soul, 
and  so  induced  a  reaction  which  made  life  a  scandal  after  the 
restoration   of  the  Stuarts  in  England^  and  which  is  showing 
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itself  to-day  in  the  antics  of  our  buffoons,  and  in  the  defiant 
precocity  and  headlong  Epicureanism  of  "Young  America." 
They  made  the  cliurch  appear  more  like  a  police  station  than  a 
spiritual  asylum  •  and  its  officers  seemed  more  at  home  in  hunt- 
ing down  heresies  and  whipping  social  irregularities  at  the 
cart-tail,  than  in  binding  up  a  broken  heart  or  lifting  a  penitent 
Magdalen  to  her  feet.  These  were  some  of  the  weaknesses 
and  faults  which  walked  hand  in  hand  with  Puritanism,  showing 
that  excellencies  and  defects  find  room  in  the  same  character, 
and  that  no  human  greatness  is  perfect. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  Puritan  element,  both  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  State,  has  been  needful  and  grateful. 
It  has  taught  men  their  direct  responsibility  to  (xod,  and  so 
struck  a  most  effective  blow  at  Papal  tyranny  andprelatical  as- 
sumption. It  has  exalted  the  Bible  in  human  thought,  and  so 
induced  both  its  critical  study  by  scholars  and  its  general  dif- 
fusion among  the  people.  It  has  developed  a  true  religious 
toleration  through  its  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  God's  law 
as  revealed  in  the  individual  conscience.  It  has  aided  to  put 
strong  and  intelligent  religious  convictions  in  the  place  of  mere 
sentiment,  filled  the  word  duty  full  of  Divine  meaning,  exalted 
self-discipline  to  a  heroic  height,  and  set  martyrdoms  for  the 
truth  to  light  up  centuries  as  the  constellations  illuminate  mid- 
nights. It  has  set  the  church  to  be  the  guardian  of  public  mor- 
als, and  stationed  her  as  a  critic  at  the  door  of  every  Legisla- 
tive chamber,  i^d  it  has  opened  the  eye  of  God's  omniscience 
over  the  whole  domain  of  life.  It  has  taught  the  magistrate 
his  duty  out  of  the  Decalogue,  and  warned  the  citizen  to  beware 
of  plotting  against  him  who  bears  the  sword  of  rightful  author- 
ity. It  has  frightened  tyranny  out  of  monarchs  by  menacing 
their  crowns,  and  checked  the  open  profligacy  of  magistrates 
by  threatening  to  take  from  them  their  staff  and  symbol  of 
office..  It  has  multiplied  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  a 
bad  cause  to  victory ;  and  it  has  whispered  encouragement  iiito 
the  ear  of  every  prophet  who  has  a  great  truth  to  announce, 
and  poured  energy  into  the  arm  of  every  work<#  who  struggles 
to  build  that  truth  into  a  beneficent  institution.  It  has  brought 
moral  worth  into  the  foregrotind  of  human  qualities, — giving 
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every  good  man  a  captain's  credentials,  and  it  lias  but  a  mark, 
that  cannot  be  wholly  wiped  out,  on  the  brow  of  every  dema- 
gogue. It  was  Puritanism  that  gave  the  Presidency  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  honesty,— refusing  it  alike  to  Breckinridge's 
chivalric  pride  and  social  prestige,  and  to  Douglas's  pettifog- 
gery and  pluck.  Nay,  it  is  Puritanism  that  has  rooted  slavery 
out  of  New  England,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  territories  and 
fought  it  away,  and  which  is  now  mustering  its  forces  to 
drive  the  loathsome  thing  out  of  every  stronghold  in  the  Re- 
public. 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  Puritans  had  chiefly  suffered, 
that  against  which  they  protested,  and  which  it  was  their  pri- 
mary mission  to  remove,  resulted  from  the  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  the  State,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Crown  to  prescribe 
faith  for  the  understanding,  and  law  for  the  conscience  of  the 
Christian  citizen.  The  remedy  suggested  to  the  Puritans  was 
to  reverse  this  order  of  things  and  subjugate  the  State  to  the 
Church;  and  this  was  just  what  they  attempted.  The  form  in 
which  this  effort  was  made  in  the  colonial  organizations  of 
New  England,  was  found  to  be  impracticable  on  any  broad  scale 
and  for  any  long  period;  for  "it involved  the  supremacy,  not  of 
conscientious.  God-fearing  men  in  the  aggregate,  but  of  those 
who  had  received  a  certain  religious  brand,  for  which  some  of 
the  best  citizens  might  well  lack  the  prerequisites,  and  of  which 
some  of  the  worst  citizens  might  feign  the  demanded  condi- 
tions."* 

The  failure  of  this  effort  in  New  England  has  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  the  Church  and  the  State  in^such  a  sense  and  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  divorce  suggests  as  many  reasons  for 
grief  and  anxiety  as  for  gratitude  and  hope.  Some  of  the  sad- 
dest features  in  our  religious  life,  and  some  of  the  worst  in  our 
political,  have  resulted  from  tliis  unnatural  sundering.  The 
Church  has  ignored  the  wrongs  wliich  have  flourished  in  .the 
sphere  of  politics,  and  the  State  has  often  seemed  specially 
scrupulous  lest  it  should  do  something  in  aid  of  religion. 
Hence  our  pandei'fcig  pulpits  and  our  trimming  benevolent  soci- 
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eties,  our  timid  presses  and  our  prayer  meetings  which. make 
every  sentence  of  petition  for  the  salvation  of  an  African, 
"  contraband'^  of  order  and  unity.  Hence,  too,  on  the  other 
side,  our  unchristian  legislation,  against  which  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor to  protest,  and  an  offence  to  pray, — our  scoffing  at  the 
idea  of  any  law  "  higher"  than  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  the 
charge  of  recreancy  to  Christ,  flung  at  every  Christian  minister 
who  ventures  to  weigh  an  unrighteous  platform  or  a  vicious 
statute  in  the-scales  of  the  gospel.  We  have  seen  quite  too 
much  of  that  separation  of  Church  and  State  which  authorizes  a 
man  to  crucify  in  one  sphere  of  life  the  very  principles  before 
which  he  bends  his  Sunday  knees  in  the  other.    ■ 

The  underlying,  idea  of  the  Puritan,  in  founding  a  Theocracy 
and  in  rearing  a  Commonwealth,  is  sound  and  vital;  and  its 
wise  and  complete  embodiment  will  mark  the  full  development 
of  real  religion  and  the  culmination  of  true  liberty.  The  Church 
will  have  undertaken  its  full  and  proper  work  only  when  it 
shall  set  itself  to  reorganize  and  redeem  civil  society,  and  the 
State  will  approach  its  true  pattern  only  in  proportion  as  the 
law  of  God  shall  be  the  basis  and  limit  of  human  legislation. 
This  is  the  marriage  for  which  Heaven  works  and  the  earth  is 
waiting : — where  the  magistrate  and  the  preacher  shall  cowork 
as  ministers  of  God ;  when  the  outward  and  inward  life  shall 
own  one  law  and  aspire  to  one  end;  when  Government  and 
Faith  shall  combine  to  build  God  a  tabernacle  among  men. 
Then  will  John  Robinson  and  John  Milton  see  the  travail  of 
their  souls  and  be  satisfied,  for  the  prophecies  of  Puritanism 
will  have  blossomed  into  history,  and  its  great  idea  have  he- 
come  royal  in  the  world.  , 
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Art.  1L— philosophy  OF  THE   RISE  AND  FALL   OF 
:  .  •^  ■    ■■.    EMPIRES.   ;:.  -      ;  ■■ 


In  tracing  the  tides  of  empire  which  have  exerted  the  great- 
est influence  in  the -world's  history,  we  find  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  direction  of  their  flowing  has  been  to  the  west- 
ward. When  the  old  patriarch  and  his  sons  stepped  forth  from 
the  ark,  the  earth,  pure  and  fresh  from  the  baptism  of  the  del- 
uge, was  spread  out  before  them  with  none  to  dispute  their 
right  of  possession.  In  the  prospective  division  of  the  inheri- 
tance, Japlieth,  the  eldest,  chose  Europe  as  his.  share  of  the  pat- 
rimony. Ham  took  Africa,  with  a  garden  spot  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Shinar,  while  Shem,  who  was  the  youngest,  and  of 
course  the  last  to  choose,  took  what  was  left,  which  included 
nearly  all  Asia. 

Nimrod  founded  the  first  great  empire — the  Assyrian — 
whose  capitals  were  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  But  this  mighty 
empire,  the  glory  of  kingdoms  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
excellency,  was  doomed  to  be  eclipsed  and  finally  destroyed  by 
the  still  mightier  waves  of  Empire  as  the  tide  rolled  on  to- 
ward the  sun-setting.  In  its  march  it  built  the  commercial  cit- 
ies of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Phenecia,  the  rocky  and  indestructi- 
ble ones  of  Idumea,  and,  spreading  over  the  fertile  vale  of 
Egypt,  its  cities  of  Memphis  and  Thebes,  rivalled  Babylon  the 
great,  and  its  pyramids  and  temples  exceeded  the  noblest 
structures  on  the  plains  of  Shinar.  Another  roll,  and  Carthage 
arose,  as  it  were,  from  the  Mediterranean,  over  whose  waters 
she  held  undisputed  sway  for  centuries ;  onward  still,  and 
Greece  was  borne  up  to  the  culmination  of  her  power,  and  in 
the  person  of  her  youthful  Jupiter  subjugated  the  old  empires 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  which  had  preceded  her.  But  the  wave 
could  not  stop  here; — another  roll  of  the  tide,  and  Romulus 
was  dropped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  who,  gatliering  a 
robber  horde,  founded  the  seven-hilled  city  of  Rome.  Here  the 
tide  of  empire  culminated  in  colossal  proportions  and  crystaliz- 
ed  into  an  immense  glacier,  bearing  up  the  self-styled  Eternal 
City,  until  it  grew  to  mammoth  dimensions,  and  attained   an 
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influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  greater  than  that  of 
any  previous  power.  Like  the  bird  of  prey  she  chose  for  her 
emblem,  the  Roman  empire  spread  her  powerful  wings  and  grasp- 
ed almost  the  entire  world  in  the  iron  talons  of  her  invincible 
power.  But  at  length  the  glacier  melted,  and  the  tide  of  em- 
pire left  Italy  to  rise  on  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Seine,  the 
Tagus,  and  the  Thames,— gradually  working  its  way  westward^ 
until,  reaching  the  boundaries  of  the  continent,  it  planted  the 
British  empire  on  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime,  enterprise,  still  looking  westward,  had  dis- 
covered a  new  continent,  equal  in  extent  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Here  was  a  new,  vast,  and  fertile  land, 
inviting  and  welcoming  the  tide  of  immigration  from  the  old 
world,  which  rolled  in  upon  its  shores.  Nor  did  it  stop  with 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  first  touched,  but*westward  it  has 
kept  its  way,  spreading  over  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West, 
overleaping  the  mountains,  and  unfurling  the  banner  of  civiliza- 
tion amid  the  gold-fields  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  the  two 
tides  meet — the  Civic  and  the  Pacific.  And  He  who  hath  set 
bounds  to  the  sea,  and  also  to  the  habitations  of  men,  saith  to 
each, ''  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further:  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

Other  and  lesser  tides  of  empire  have  been  developed  in  the 
world's  history,  but  they  have  generally  rolled  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Of  this  class  are  the  Saracen  empire,  which  aro&e 
in  the  7th  century,  the  Tartar,  which  commenced  in  the  13th, 
and  the  Turkish,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  empires  of  the  pres- 
ent. These  powers  have  never  exerted  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  world,  and  no  such  supremacy  awaits  them  in  the  future. 
They  arc  but  mere  eddies  in  the  world's  great  river, — reflex 
waves  in  its  mighty  gulf  stream. 

Another  tide  swept  over  Northern  Europe,  whose  influence 
was  mainly  felt  in  the  tributaries  which  it  poured  into  that 
already  noticed,  which  flowed  over  southern,  central  and  west- 
ern Europe;  for,  however  important  the  Scandinavian  nations 
have  been  and  still  arc,  their  influence  is  much  less  than  that  of 
those  referred  to.  What  their  future  will  be,,  remains  to  be 
developed. 
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Having  traced  briefly  these  great  tides  of  empire  down  to 
the  present,  we  shall  not  venture  any  conjecture  as  to  the  fu- 
ture until  we  have  investigated,  in  some  measure,  the  philoso- 
phy of  their  rise  and  fall. 

A  state  is  a  community  of  individuals  united  mwe  or  less  by 
a  common  interest,  a  common  sentiment,  a  common  feeling,  and 
subject  to  a  common  government.  National  growth  is,  there- 
fore, but  the  aggregate  development  of  its  individual  members, 
and  national  decay  is  but  the  measure  of  individual  decline. 
Therefore,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  whatever 
tends  to  develop  a  higher  manhood,  to  strengthen  arid  perfect 
individual  character,  as  industry,  perseverance,  intelligence, 
self-denial  and  virtue,  tends  in  the  same  ratio  to  strengthen 
the  state,  to  perpetuate  and-  increase  its  existence  and  influ- 
ence. 

Let  us,  in  the  light  of  this  principle,  examine  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  great  empires  indicated,  and  also 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  decay  of  those  which  have  perished. 

As  the  empires  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  commenced  about  the 
same  time,  and  were  rivals  in  growth,  greatness,  and  also  in 
decline,  and  as  they  were  a  similar  people,  descendants  of  the 
same  branch  of  Noah's  family,  we  will  notice  them  together. 
Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  was  not  only  a  mighty  hunter, 
but,  if  we  may  credit  history,  he  was  a  mighty  worker,  judging 
from  the  cities  that  he  built  and  the  works  of  public  improve- 
ment which  arc  attributed  to  him.  Ninas,  his  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  his  equal  in  industry  and  enterprise,  while 
Semiramis,  the  queen  of  the  latter,  who  took  the  throne  at  his 
death,  exceeded  them  both  in  executive  ability.  During  her 
reign  of  forty-two  years,  Babylon  was  built  on  such  a  scale  of 
magnificence,  that  succeeding  monarchs  did  but  little  to  add  to 
its  world-renowned  splendor.  The  industry  of  this  people  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  number  and  size  of  their  cities,  and 
by  their  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprises,  which  poured 
untold  wealth  into  the  cofi'ers  of  the  nation. 

The  industry,  perseverance,  and  enterprise  of  the  early 
Egyptians  were,  if  possible,  still  greater.  As  the  Babylonians 
controlled  by  immense  embankment  the  flow  of  the  Euphrates 
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so  the  Egyptians  laid  hold  on  the  Nile,  and,  by  artificial  dykes, 
canals,  and  reservoirs,  poured  out  its  fertilizing  waters  over  all 
the  land  during  the  entire  year.  They  seized  on  the  rocky 
wealth  of  Syone,  and  carried  its  beautiful  marble  hundreds  of 
miles  to  build  and  adorn  the  magnificent  cities  and  temples  of 
central  and  lower  Egypt.  The  mechanic  arts,  here,  as  well  as 
in  Babylon,  were  carried  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection,  in 
some  respects  exceeding  the  attainments  of  the  present.  La- 
bor was  honored,  especially  in  Egypt.  No  profession  was  con- 
sidered grovelling  or  sordid  which  involved  honest  toil,  whether 
of  the  head  or  hands.  This  accounts  for  the  perfection  to 
which  they  carried  husbandry,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting 
and  literature.  Their  libraries  were  among  the  most  ancient 
and  extensive  in  the  world,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  value* 
and  the  use  of  learning  was  indicated  in  the  expressive  inscrJp-. 
'  tion  which  they  placed  over  the  entrances  to  these  depositoriea 
of  wisdom,  viz. :  "  Remedie^or  the  diseases  of  the  soul." 

Philosophers,  poets,  statesnYen,  artisffe  and  scholars,  from  all; 
parts  of  the  world,  camer  to  finish  their  edu<jation  and  satisfy 
their  intellectual  thirst^at  the  deep  fountains  of  Egyptian  wis-^ 
dom. 

The  laws,  for  which  they  entertained  the  highest  rever-. 
cnce,  were  carefully  framed  with  a  wise  reference  to  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue.  Intemperance  was  prohibited  by  statute.. 
Sumptuary  laws  presided  over  the  table  of  the  king  as  well  as 
over  those  of  his  subjects.  Honesty  of  dealing  and  upright- 
ness'of  character  were  secured  by  the  plainest  statutes,  sanc-- 
tioned  by  the  severest  penalties.  No  eulogium  could  be  pro- 
nounced on  a  deceased  Egyptian,  and  no  rites  of  sepulture  were 
allowed,  until  a  competent  court  had  investigated  his  character 
and  pronounced  him  worthy.  The  kings  themselves  were  not 
exempted  from  this  ordeal.  Sucli  a  rule,  applied  in  this  age,, 
would  sweep  the  lying  epitaphs  from  thousands  of  tombstones,, 
and  make  many  of  our  cemeteries  Httfe  better  than  solitudes. 
These  characteristics  of  the  early  Egyptians  and  similar  ones, 
though  in  a  less  degree  attaching  to  the  Babylonians,  furnish  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  eminence  to  iwhich  these  empires, 
attained.  -^ 
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Of  the  Idumeans  but  little  need  be  paid,  except  th*at  they 
were  a  people  of  superior  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
of  rare  industry  and  skill  in  the  material  pursnits  of  life,  largely 
Qnd  successfully  engaged  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  acquir- 
ing great  wealth  and  power.  Petra,  their  capital  city,  was 
jbuilt  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  in  the  wild  range  of  Sinai,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountains,  whose  rocky  sides  were  ex;- 
cavated,  with  incredible  labor,  into  dwellings,  temples  and 
.tombs,  even  to  their  very  summits.  This  city  was  thought  to 
be  impregnable,  as  it  had  but  a  single  entrance — a  long,  nar- 
j'ow  defile,  bounded  by  inaccessible  cliffs,  which  rose  on  either 
side  almost  perpendicularly  for  hundreds,  of ;  feet  in  height. 
These  mammoth  cities  were  evidently  built  with  a. design  to 
have  them  stand  forever.  No  pains. were  spared  to.  make  thena 
.strong  enough  to  defy  all  the  assaults,  of  men, ;  and. all  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  and  yet  not  an  hundred  short  generations  passed 
away  before  they  were  in  perfect  ruins.  _  :.  .  .  ^.  ..i 
■  .Let  us  now  examinef  briefly,  the  causes, which  led  to  the. de- 
struction of  these  mighty  empires,  which,  in  the  pride  of  their 
power,  boasted  that  they  were  eternal.  .  ;  / 

We  have  not  introduced  their  systems  of  religion  as  an  elo- 
*.ment.of  their  growth,  nor  shall  we  present  them  as  causes  of 
decay.  Their  idolatries  were  as  conspjcuous  in  their  prosperity 
as  in  their  adversity.  Neither  was  their  ;ruin  cau^edby;  the 
.prophecies  which  foretold  their  doom, .  however  trye  these 
prophecies  and  however  complete  their  fulfilment.  Their  fate 
would  have  been  just  as  certain  if  no  oracle,  had  proclaimed  it. 

Their  decay  was  th^  decay  of  manhood.  Wealth  and  power 
.tended  to  foster  indolence, luxury,  effeminacy,  pride  and  profliga- 
.cy.  Self  respect,  respect  for  the  laws,  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  humanity,  were  superseded  by  selfishness,  licentiousness  and 
oppression.  Illustrations  of  this  degeneracy  are  most  apparent 
in  the  character  of  those  who.sat  on  the  thrones  of  tho^e  old  em- 
pires. Of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty,  which  lasted  1450  years, 
compare  the  mighty  Nimrod  with  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  that 
line,  whose  weak  effeminacy  excited  only  the  contempt  of  his 
subjects,  whose  sensual  epitaph,  composed  by  himself,  Aristotle 
declared  to  be  fit   only  for  a  hog.     Of  the    second   dynasty, 
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nearly  as  great  a  disparity  existed  between  Belesis  its  firsts 
and  Belshazzar  its  last,  king.  The  third  dynasty  was  founded 
by  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  brought  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  a 
character  for  probity,  virtue,  temperance  and  wisdom,  which  is 
the  boast  of  antiquity.  This  empire,  called  the  Medo-Persian; 
lasted  but  206  years,  and  yet  in  that  brief  period,  Darius  Codomi 
anus,  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  great  Cyrus. 

In  Idumea  and  in  Egypt  we  find  a  similar  degeneracy  of 
morals  and  of  manners.  In  the  latter  country  especially,  in 
process  of  time,  labor  became  degraded  in  consequence  of  sla^ 
very,  which  was  introduced  here.  This,  at  first,  was  of  a  mild 
type,  not  interfering  seriously  with  the  development  of  thosd* 
who  sufl'ered  it,  but,  like  s.in  everywhere,  it  rapidly  degenerat- 
ed, until  it  produced  its  legitimate  results  of  brutalizing  thq 
master,  degrading  the  slave,  i^nd  debauching,  the  whole  par 
tion.  The  "irrepressible  conflict"  developed  servile  insurreor 
tions  with  all  the  horrors  qf  civil  war.  One  king  and  his  enr 
tire  army  were  destroyed  in  attempting  to  recover  a  valuably 
lot  of  slaves  who  had  made  a  stampede,  led  on,  by  that  noted 
abolitionist,  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver.  This  checked,  but  did 
not  cure,  the  evil.  Oppression  continued,  until  nearly  all  the 
laboring  classes  were  reduced  to  involuntary  servitude.  As  » 
consequence,  human  life  became  cheapened,  the  useful  arts 
neglected,  and  works  of  public,  improvement  were  superseded 
by  those  designed  for  mere  show.  Their  kings,  actuated  by  a 
foolish  pride,  and  led  on  by  an  insane  ambition,  sought  to  iri»- 
mortalize  their  names  by  rearing  those  mountains  of  granite 
called  the  pyramids,  whose  every  stone  was  cemented  with  the 
blood  of  those  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  their  building. 

Thus, we  sec  the  causes  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of  these  migh^. 
ty  empires,  which  embraced  a  Itirge  part  of  the  learning,  the 
wealth,  andTihe  power  of  the  world. 

•  The  utter' depopulation  and  ruin  of  these  immense  cities 
were  owing  to  several  causes.  The  vast  caravan  trade  between 
the,  East  and  West,  which  flowed  through  Idumea,  making  Pe- 
tra  its  emporium,  was  diverted  into  other  channels,  leaving 
that  city  without  the  means  of  supporting  its  numerous  popula- 
tion.    This,   with   the    sterility  which  gradually  turned   that 
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fertile  land  into  a  comparative  desert,  compelling  the  people  to 
adopt  a  nomadic  mode  of  life,  completed  the  desertion  and  ruin 
of  Petra.  Babylon,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  royal  city,  was 
neglected,  and  finally  turned  into  a  royal  park,  and  used  as  a 
hunting  ground  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  became  masters  of 
the  country.  Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  immortalized  by 
Homer,  with  its  vocal  Memnon  and  its  gigantic  temples  of 
Luxor  and  Comae,  lies  haTf  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  which  for  3000  years  have  been  drifting  upon  it.  The 
same  cause  has  completely  hidden  Memphis  from  view,  leaving 
nothing  to  mark  its  site  save  the  pyramids  which  stand  like 
^iant  sentinels,  watching  at  the  door  of  its  sepulchre. 

So  completely  have  these  tides  of  empire  ebbed,  that  the 
miserable  refuse  of  humanity  left  upon  their  retreating  sands 
are  unable  to  read  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones  of  their 
ancestors.  Instead  of  honoring  them  for  their  greatness,  they 
convert  their  tombs  into  dwellings  and  their  embalmed  bodies 
into  fuel  with  which  to  cook  their  miserable  food. 

Similar  causes  contributed  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Tyre,  Sydon  and  Carthage.  It  is  true  that 
war  was  the  visible  agent  in  their  final  overthrow,  but  this  was 
provoked  and  aggravated  by  a  long  course  of  degeneracy  and 
corruption,  which  rendered  them  weak  among^themselves,  and 
obnoxious  to  others;  but  we  cannot  stop  to  particularize. 

We  now  come  down  to  Greece  and  Rome.  These  republics 
^ere  the  first  attempts  of  Japheth,  who  had  spread  himself  out 
in  wild  lawless  tribes,  noted  more  than  anything  else,  for  a  love 
of  freedom,  to  concentrate  his  energies  and  develop  something 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  rich  patrimony  assigned  him  in  the 
division  of  the  earth.  If  he  waited  long,  he  worked  with  a 
will  when  he  did  commence,  as  his  achievements  abundantly 
testify. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  delineate  the  forms  of  government 
established  in  these  countries,  nor  the  changes  introduced,  from 
time  to  time,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  more  important  ele- 
ments in  their  growth,  and  also  the  causes  of  their  decline. 

The  people  of  these  countries  were  early  distinguished  for 
a  love  of  freedom.     Their  laws  were  generally  framed  with  an 
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evident  design  to  secure  the  largest  measure  of  personal  free- 
dom consistent  with  the  public  good.  That  they  always  sue-, 
ceejed  in  this  design,  none  will  affirm ;  that  they  did  much 
towards  accomplishing  it,  none,  we  think,  will  dare  to  deny. 
Even  the  sanguinary  code  of  Draco,  and  the  military  one  of^ 
Lycurgus,  as  well  as  the  milder  and  more  democratic  one  of 
Solon,  were  framed  and  adopted,  not  for  the  interests  of  kings 
and  rulers,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  two  last,  notwithstanding  their  obvious  defects,  were 
observed  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years. 

Learning,  which  had  declined  in  the  old  empires  of  the  East, 
and  was  being  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of  decay,  found  a 
congenial  soil  in  this  virgin  field.  Greece,  the  cradle  of  liber- 
ty, became  the  school  of  science,  the  home  of  the  muse,  the 
forum  of  eloquence,  and  the  temple  of  freedom. 

Industry  was  honored  and  encouraged,  except  in  Sparta, 
where  the  slavery  of  the  Helots  brought  it  into  disrepute. 
The  Lacedemonians,  owing  to  their  peculiar  institution,  were  a 
source  of  endless  trouble  to  their  sister  states,  to  whom  they  were 
united  in  the  Amphictyonic  League.  Slaveholding  tends  to 
develop  the  basest  passions,  and  the  indolence  which  it  imposes 
on  the  masters  gives  an  opportunity  of  working  them  out  to  all 
their  horrid  results. 

The  Romans,  in  many  respects,  were  similar  to  the  Grecians, 
possessing  the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  indomitable  cour- 
age, the  same  incorruptible  patriotism,  and  the  same  spirit  of 
enterprise  They  differed,  however,  from  them  in  being  a 
graver  people,  and  yet  a  people  who  enjoyed  life  quite  as  well, 
if  not  better.  With  a  larger  faith  in  humanity,  they  did  not 
consider  eternal  vigilance  as  the  necessary  price  of  liberty, 
nor  deem  it  necessary  to  bind  themselves  and  their  posterity 
to  a  life  of  self-denial  and  servitude,  to  a  despotism  of  law,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  free.  Besides,  they  were  united,  and 
consequently  less  frequently  torn  by  factions  and  weakened  by 
secessions,  than  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confederacy. 
They  were  botli  a  military  people,  but  they  exerted  their  mili- 
tary energies  in  the  pursuit  of  different  objects.  Greece  fought 
for  prowess,  Rome  for  empire.  The  first  conquered  to  degrade 
3* 
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her  enemies, — the  last  to  elevate  them.  In  this  respect  Eome 
was  immeasurably  superior  to  her  rival.  Wherever  she  car- 
ried her  arms  she  carried  her  laws,  her  enterprise,  and  her 
protection.  If  she  exacted  tribute,  she  furnished  the  means 
of  paying  it.  True,  Carthage  was  destroyed  because  its  impla- 
cable hostility  and  its  formidable  power  rendered  it  a  danger- 
ous rival,  and  Jerusalem,  because  the  bigoted  Jews,  in  their  ob- 
stinacy, were  constantly  rebelling  against  the  imperial  authori- 
ty; but  these  and  similar  cases  were  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  Romans.  They  were  a  people  of  large 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  ability.  While  Greece  was 
busied  in  making  laws  for  herself  and  for  her  colonies,  Rome 
was  legislating  for  the  world,  spreading  her  laws  over  all  lati- 
tudes and  nations.  Her  conquests  were  owing  more  to  the 
justice,  mildness  and  beneficence  of  her  laws,  than  to  the  invin- 
cible bravery  and  military  skill  of  her  armed  legions.  Her 
policy  was  wiser,  broader  and  more  generous  than  that  of 
Oreece, — hence  her  power  was  greater  and  her  influence  more 
•enduring. 

Yet  with  all  differences  of  temperament  and  of  policy,  the 
Grecians  and  Romans  were  a  similar  people,  "owing  their  pros- 
-perity  to  similar  causes.  From  what  has  already  been  said, 
the  elements  of  their  growth  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words, 
Tiz. :  A  love  of  freedom  and  a  wise  regard  for  the  laws  which 
secured  it, — a  habit  of  industry  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
wisely  directed  it, — a  love  of  learning  and  a  generous  exp'endi- 
ture  to  diffuse  it, — and,  abo\^  all,  a  general  character  for  in- 
tegrity of  principle  and  patriotism  of  heart,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  which  no  threats  could  terrify,  no  bribes  seduce,  no 
honors  corrupt,  and  no  soifferings  destroy.  These  traits  pro- 
duce national  greatness  by  a*law  of  sequence,  as  fixed  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Through  their  influence,  the  tides  of  em- 
pire in  Greece  and  Rome  culminated  in  larger  proportions  than 
any  which  rose  on  the  vale  of  Egypt,  amid  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  or  on  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

Time  will  admit  of  but  a  Wief  statement  of  the  causes  of  de- 
cay in  these  empires.  The  most  obvious  cause  of  Grecian  de- 
cline was  her  intestine  feuds  and  civil  wars.     The  armies  of 
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Athens  and  Sparta,  wJich  had  withstood  the  hosts  of  Persia 
under  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  achieved  such  triumphs  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Platea,  and  in  the 
naval  battles  of  Jirtemisium,  Salamis  ar\d  Mycale,  were  finally 
turned  upon  each  other  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  enslaved 
Athens, — the  metropolis  of  Grecian  learning  and  refinement, — 
the  very  centre  of  her  arts  and  sciences, — humbling  her  pride 
and  crushing  her  power  to  the  very  dust.  True,  Athens  rose 
again,  and  Sparta  in  turn  was  humbled,  but  Greece  never  fully 
recovered  from  this  fratricidal  conflict. 

This  and  the  pride,  arrogance,  envy,  jealousy,  and  insane 
ambition  which  led  to  it,  corrupted  the  whole  people  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece,  first  to  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  then  to  Rome,  a  province  of  which  she 
continued  until  the  downfall  of  that  mighty  empire.  So  degen- 
erated had  Greece  become,  partly  through  the  influence  of 
wealth  and  long-continued  power,  and  partly  through  contact 
with  the  Persians,  whose  efi'eminate  and  luxurious  habits  she 
had  measurably  adopted,  that  Philip  had  more  to  fear  from  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  than  from  all  the  armies  of  Greece, 
and  Greece  had  more  to  fear  from  Philip's  gold,  than  from  all 
the  arms  of  Macedon.  So  low  had  she  fallen,  that  neither  the 
memory  of  her  heroic  age  long  past, — the  age  of  her  heroes 
and  bards,  of  Hercules  and  Homer,  of  Jason  and  Orpheus,  of 
Ulysses  and  Linus;  nor  the  memory  of  those  ensanguined  bat- 
tle-fields on  which  she  had  successfully  disputed  the  right  of 
empire  with  the  mightiest  nations  of  earth;  nor  yet  the  in- 
fluence of  her  golden  age  of  art  and  science,  of  philosophy  and 
literature,  could  inspire  the  nation  with  any  reverence  for  the 
past,  courage  for  the  present,  or  hope  for  the  future.  Thus  the 
tide  of  empire  left  Greece,  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  still  mightier  one  of  Italy. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  been  so  popularized  by  Gib- 
bon, that  little  need  be  said  on  that  topic  in  this  connection. 
At  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  causes  usually  assigned 
^  fbr  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power,  are  not  the  true  ones,  at 
least  not  the  main  ones.     The  power  of  Rome  would   have 
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waned  if  slie  had  kept  no  standing  aro^j^s,  if  Csesar  had  not 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  if  the  Pretorian  legions  had  not  placcd- 
the  empire  on  the  auction  block  and  sold  it  to  the  highest  bid-' 
der;  and  if  the  thunder  of  the  Gothic  warhorse  had  never  been- 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Italy.  She  had  grown  to  greatness  in 
spite  of  her  armies,  her  factions,  her  ambitious  leaders,  and  her 
barbarian  neighbors.  While  she  retained  those  characteristics 
which  tend  to  the  development  of  individual  and  national  tir-, 
tue,  her  progress  was  sure,  whether  her  government'was  a  re- 
public or  a  monarchy,  whether  she  was  ruled  by  kings,  consuls,: 
senates,  triumvirates,  or  emperors.  But  when  these  declined, 
her  power  waned,  by  a  law  as  fixed  as  that  which  levels  the 
oak  when  its  heart  is  rotten.  The  disease  fastened  upon  her 
vitals  was  organic  and  chronic,  paralyzing  all  her  energies,  ulti- 
mating  in  atrophy,  syncope,  and  death.  It  was  fitting\that, 
after  a  death  so  sad  and  painful,  Home  should  be  shrouded  in 
the  rnantle  of  the  dark  ages,  and  buried  under  the  shadow  of 
its  starless  night.  .      . 

.'  As  the  tide  ebbed  from  the  eternal  city,  other  waves  were 
rising  in  central  and  western  Europe.  The  Scythian  and 
Scandinavian  tribes,  the  Huns,  Goths,  Franks,  Lombards,  Teu- 
toncs,  Germans,  Saxons,  Danes,  &c.,  in  their  wanderings, 
spread  over  Europe,  dispossessed  the  original  Celtic  tribes, 
and  gradually  built  up  those  empires,  which  still  exert  a  con- 
trolling influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

These  nomadic  races  were  distinguished  for  their  military 
chtiracter,  and  also  for  their  love  of  liberty.  Simple  in  their 
habits,  they  were  a  hardy  people,  capable  of  enduring  severe 
hardships  of  toil,  and  great  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate. Such  a  people  were  eminently  fitted  for  the  important 
part  assigned  them  in  the  world's  great  drama.  They  were 
squatter  sovereigns  in  the  fullest  sense.  If  conquered  in  one 
place,  they  fled  to  fight  and  carve  them  a  destiny  in  another. 
Gradually,  however,  these  nomadic  habits  were  dropped,  as 
they  found  countries  whoso  soil  and  climate  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  energies  of  their  vigorous  natures  were  turned 
into  other  and  more  peaceful  channels.  Their  warlike  tenden- 
cies were  softened  down,  and  they  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
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plow,  the  spear  for  the  pruning  hook,  and  the  battle-field  for 
the  marts  of  trade.  Their  energies  were  measurably  redeem- 
ed from  the  horrid  work  of  butchery,  and  consecrated  to  the 
nobler  mission  of  building  up  peaceful  and  prosperous  commu- 
nities. This  change,  however,  was  a  gradual  one,  requiring 
several  hundreds  of  years  for  its  accomplishment,  during  which 
the  growth  of  these  empires  was  slow.  m 

The  first  race  of  French  kings, — the  Merovingian  dynasty,— 
extending  from  Pharamond  to  Childeric,  were  little  better  than 
robber  chiefs.  Under  their  sway.  Which  lasted  300  years,  the 
country  remained  almost  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  next 
race,— the  Carlovingian  dynasty, — understanding  better  the 
science  of  government,  did  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Charlemagne,  the  third  king  of  this  dynasty,  was  not  only, a 
great  warrior,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  a  part  of 
Spain,  but  he  was  alsd%  great  legislator.  France  owes  more 
to  the  code  of  laws  which  he  gave  to  her,  and  to  his  encour- 
agement of  the  arts  and  sciences,  than  to  all  the  achievements 
which  reflect  so  much  glory  upon  his  military  genius.  Under 
the  next  race, — the  Capetian  dynasty, — Feudalism,  which  was 
a  favorite  measure  with  all  these  .empires,  and  an  important 
step  in  their  early  growth,  became  exceedingly  tyrannical  and 
obnoxious,  both  to  the  kings,  whose  authority  it  checked,  and 
to  the  people  who  groaned  beneath  its  oppression^  But 
better  counsels  prevailing,  this  system  was  modified  in  the  15th 
century,  and  finally  abolished  by  statute  in  1663. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  influence  of  the  people  was  felt,  their 
rights  secured,  learning  diffused,  the  arts  and  sciences  encour- 
aged, and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry  honored  and  re- 
warded, until  France  ascended  to  the  zenith  of  her  power. 
The  bloody  annals  of  the  French  revolutions  afford  added  illus- 
trations of  the  fundamental  truth  we  are  seeking  to  develop, 
viz. : — that  a  nation's  greatness  is  in  proportion  to  its  intelli- 
gence, its  enterprise,  and  its  virtue;  but  time  will  not  admit  of 
further  detail. 

In  Germany,  we  find  the  elements  of  popular  freedom  still 
earlier  developing  themselves  in  a  much  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth.     Cities    and    states    asserted   their  freedom, 
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representative  governments  were  established,  diets  were  form- 
ed, and  the  mightiest  emperors  were  required,  on  taking 
their  crowns,  to  sign  solemn  compacts  guaranteeing,  the  libera 
ties  of  those  over  whom  they  swayed  the  sceptre..  ■  .         ' 

Of  the  empire  of  Spain  but  little  need  be  said  in  this  con-i 
nection.  It  arose  to  the  zenith  of  its  power  under  Charles  Yi 
and  Philip  II.,  in  the  16th  century.  This  was  the  period  of  its 
greatest  enterprise  in  learning,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  mining,  &c.  Up  to  this  period  the  nobility^ 
jealous  of  their  ancient  rights,  afforded  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  power  of  the  throne  j  but  in  the  attempts  to  popularize 
freedom  throughout  Europe,  the  struggle  in  Spain  resulted  in 
favor  of  despotism,  so  that  not  only  the  common  people,  but 
also  the  once  venerated  and  powerful  Gortesj  became  of  com- 
paratively small  influence  in  governmental  affairs.  This,  coup^ 
led  with  the  unbounded  wealth  derived^rom  her  colonial  mines, 
degenerating  and  corrupting  the  entire  nation,  have  well  nigh 
completed  her  ruin.  , 

Our  plan  will  admit  of  noticing  but  a  single  other  representa- 
tive empire,  and  that  is  the  English.  Passing  over  the  barbari- 
ism  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  also  the  400  years  of  Eoman  rule, 
we  come  down  to  the  Saxon  conquest  in  the  6th  century,  which 
infused  into  the  nation  a  new  and  more  vigorous  element,  mod- 
ifying largely  the  language,  manners,  character  and  destiny  of 
the  English  people.  Though  foreign  to  our  general  purpose, 
yet,  as  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  history,  and  one  which  illustrates 
a  principle  and  points  a  moral,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the 
circumstances  of  the  introduction  of  the  Saxons  into  Englandi 
When  Rome  withdrew  her  armies  from  her  distant  provinces, 
to  repel,  ifpOssible,  those  fierce  hordes 'who  were  threatening 
destruction  to  her  empire,  the  Britons  were  loft  defenceless, 
exposed  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  Picts  and  ScotvS,  whoso 
sanguinary  and  repeated  incursions  threatened  their  complete 
ruin.  Patlietic  appeals  .  for  help  were,  sent  to  Rome,  and  when 
these  could  avail  no  longer,  because  the  Eternal  City  was 
driven  to  mortal  extremity  by  the  impious  Attilla,  the  boasted 
scourge  of  God,  who  was  thundering  at  its  gates,  the  Britons, 
unable  to  defend  themselves,  sent  over  to   Germany,  and  hired 
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the  warlike  Saxons  to  undertake  theil*  doferice.  They  came, 
and  expelled  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  then,  instead  of  return- 
ing, as  the  Britons  wished,  they  remained  to  con  jucr  and  pos- 
i?ess  the  country  which  they  had  delivered.  Thej^'  divided  the 
country  into  seven  small  kino^doms,  called  the  Heptarcliy,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  government  was  consolidated  under 
Egbert,  in  the  9th  century,  that  the  country  .exhibited  much 
•signs  of  prosperity.  Alfred  ;the  Great,  one  of  this  line,  who 
came  to  the  throne,  in  871,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
navy,  framed  a  code  of  laws  which  are  still  recognized  as  the 
basis  of  English  common  law,  established  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences, — thus  laying  the 
.foundation,  of  that  prosperity  which  has  made  the  British  eut- 
-pire  one  of  the  mightiest  of  earth.   ,     •  ,  ;  .  <  .^ 

'  But  this  prosperity. was  not  uninterrupted.  The  growing 
wealtli  of  England  at  this  time  was  too  tempting  to  the  pirati- 
cal freebooters  of  Denmark  and ,  Scandinavia,  who,  for  six  gen- 
erations, disputed  the  right  of  empire  with  .the  Saxons,  who 
•had  only  held  it  by  the  right  of  coitquest  of. the  Britons.  Thi{5 
i^fierce  contest,  sometimes  resulting  in  favor,  of  the  Danes,  and 
.then  of  the  Saxons,  plunged  the  country  into  the  greatest  pov- 
erty and  distress.  But  time,  the  great  healer,  finally  amalga- 
mated these  races,  blended  their  dialects  into  a  common  lan- 
guage, united  their  sympathies  in  a  common  interest,  and  com- 
bined tlieir.  energies  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  a  common 
country.  Scarcely  had  this  feud  healed  before  the  country  was 
plunged  into  another  by  the  Norman  conquest.  The  battle  of 
Hastings,  which  placed  William  of;  Normandy  on  the  throne^ 
subjected  the  nation  to  a  worse  slavery  than  it  had  hitherto 
known.  Finall}^,  after  much  conflict  and  suffering,  this  I'ace 
;Was  blended  with  those  it  had  conquered,  making  the  English 
race  to  consist  of  these  three  Teutonic  branches  of  the  Ger- 
manic family, — the  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans,  united  with 
the  ancient  Britons.  From  this  period  commenced  a  course 
of  prosperity  in  the  English  nation,  which  finds  few  parallels 
in  the  liistory  of  empire.  Through  the  influence  of  moral 
means,  mainly,  abuses  of  long  standing  were  reformed,  wrongs 
redressed,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  secured  by  organic  law. 
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Feudalism,  with  all  the  horrors  of  villenage,  fled  before  the 
influence  of  an  enlightened  public  conscience,  as  the  shadows  of 
night  flee  before  the  orb  of  da3%  Slavery  was  abolished  before 
a  single  statute  pronounced  it  a  crime.  The  Magna  Charta, — 
the  g^eat  cliarter  of  English  liberty, — was  establi^^hed  in  the 
12th  century,  and  though  frequently  violated  by  despotic  sov- 
ereigns, yet  it  was  ardently  cherished  by  the  people,  who,  jeal- 
ous of  their  rights,  often  required  their  kings  to  reaffirm  their 
loyalty  to  this  aegis  of  British  freedom.  The  writ  of  habeus 
corpus,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  were  guarded  with  a  tire- 
less vigilance.  The  rights  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament,  to  have  a  voice  in  legislation,  to 
impose  the  taxes  they  were  required  to  pay,  and  to  call  to  ac- 
count the  king's  advisers  when  his  course  was  seen  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  or  detrimental  to  the  country,  were 
held  to  be  inviolable.  But  for  these  safeguards  of  Endiyli  lib- 
erty,  and  the  vigor  with  which  they  were  sustained,  England 
would  have  been. governed  by  a  despotism  as  absolute  as  any 
which  ruled  on  the  continent.  But  the  lessons  learned  by 
Charles  I.  on  the  scaff'old,  and  James  II.  in  exile,  were  not  losfl^ 
upon  those  who  swayed  the  sceptre  over  the  British  realm. 
They  learned  to  respect  the  laws  which  were  higher  than  the 
throne,  and  the  people  who  were  greater  than  the  laws. 
This  wise  political  economy,  coupled  with  the  industry,  perse- 
verance, enterprise,  intelligence  and  virtue,  for  which  the  English 
people  are  proverbial,  have  raised  the  British  empire  to  its 
present  greatness. 

This  important  survey  of  cmpird^  teaches  us  several  impor- 
tant lessons  touching  the  philosophy  of  their  rise  and  fall. 
We  have  seen  that  their  rise  and  fall  were  not  the  result  of 
fate  or  chance.  No  such  blind  and  capricious  God  presides 
over  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
whatsoever  a  man  sowcth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,  is  as  true  of 
nations  as  of  individuals.  This  stern  fact  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  statutes  which  ignore  the  higher  law,  nor  by  compromises 
which  sacrifice  truth  to  expediency,  and  the  interests  of  human- 
ity to  the  behests  of  a  party.  No  military  power,  howevejr^ 
great,  can  successfully  war  against  the   eternal  principles    of 
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right  and  justice.  We  have  seen  that  the  growth  of  nations, 
so  far  as  it  is  healthy  and  permanent,  is  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence, industry,  enterprise,  and  virtue,  and  their  decay  is  the 
decline  of  these  characteristics. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  principles,  it  is  fitting  to  in- 
quire what  shall  be  the  destiny  of  our  own  beloved  country? 
Shall  the  tide  of  empire  on  the  Western  continent  rise  in  equal 
proportions  to  those  on  the  Eastern  ?  No  nation  under  heav- 
en has  had  a  more  auspicious  birth,  a  better  pMrimoay,  a  more 
sacred  baptism,  or  a  more  vigorous  early  growth,  than  ours. 
With  such  a  beginning,  such  an  inheritance,  and  such  a  history, 
coupled  with  a  Constitution  recognizing  the  self-evident  truths 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness, — a  Constitution  ordained  and  estab- 
lished to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  and  which  expressly  declares.  That  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law, — a  Constitution  better  than  was  ever  framed  by  English,. 
German,  Roman,  or  Grecian  wisdom ;  with  such  opportunities 
and  such  blessings,  what  shall  hinder  our  progress  or  set  bound* 
to  our  national  growth  ?  Shall  that  foul  relic  of  barbarism^ 
imported  from  Africa,  which  has  existed  by  mere  sufferance 
until  it  rivals  in  size  and  hideousness  the  apocalyptic  dragon^. 
— shall  that  black  monster  be  allowed  to  destroy  this  beautiful 
temple  of  freedom,  quench  its  altar  fires,  and  sweep  every  star  of 
liberty  from  the  constellations  of  our  national  galaxy  ?  Forbid 
it  Freedom  1  forbid  it  Humanity  II  forbid  it  Almighty  God  I ! I 
If  our  fathers,  when  less  than  three  millions,  successfully  resist- 
ed the  British  lion,  shall  we,  their  descendants,  numbering  over 
twenty-five  millions,  tremble  before  this  mean,  gaunt,  miserable, 
yelping  cur,  the  most  contemptible  that  was  ever  whelped? 
No,  no  !  a  thousand  times  no  1 1  answer  the  free  millions  of  the 
North.  If  slavery  and  freedom  cannot  both  live,  if  one  of  them 
must  die,  then,  by  all  of  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past,  and  the 
glorious  hopes  of  the  future, — by  the  ashes  of  the  honored  dead, 
reposing  in  peace  on  the  battle-fields  of  Bunker  Hill,  Concord, 
Lexington,  Brandywine,  Saratoga  and  YorktowU;  and  by  the 
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Eternal  God  who  rules  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  doeth  his 
will  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth, — then,  here  upon  the  altar 
of  our  common  country,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  so  many 
sacrifices,  and  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  so  many  benedic- 
tions, we  swear  that  slavery  must  die  I  for  liberty  must  live  ! ! 
And  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen  ! !  I 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  argument  touching 
tlie  proper  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem  which  has  thrown 
the  apple  of  Eros  into  our  Union  j  which  seeks  to  apply  the  in- 
cendiary's torcOTo  our  glorious  temple  of  freedom.  That  it 
will  be  solved,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt.  Othel*  nations 
have  passed  unscathed  through  ordeals  as  severe  as  ours. 
Feudalism,  which  grew  up  in  the  the  Mediaeval  ages,  was  abol- 
ished by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  empires  of  the  old 
world,  though  it  was  venerable  with  age  and  intrenched  behind 
millions  of  capital.  Slavery  was  next  abolished,  and  the 
slave-trade,  lucrative,  extensive,  and  time-honored,  was  branded 
as  piracy.  Even  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  has  recently  taken 
the  chains  from  the  millions  of  serfs  in  his  vast  empire. 

With  such  examples  before  us,  with  the  light  of  the  19th 
century  flashing  all  around  us,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
us,  and  with  an  opportunity  such  as  occurs  seldom  in  the  life- 
time of  a  nation,  an  opportunity  of  rising  superior  to  mere 
selfish  interests,  of  proving  the  nobility  of  our  manhood,  of 
treading  the  path  of  duty,  though  surrounded  by  perils,  with  so 
firm  a  step  that  our  footprints  may  be  seen  across  the  ages,  of 
acting  for  the  welfare  of  unborn  millions  in  all  coming  time, — 
with  such  incentives  and' opportunities,  we  cannot  believe  that 
this  nation  will  falter  or  hesitate  to  tread  the  highway  of  free- 
dom which  God  hath  cast  up  for  it.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  glorious  orb  of  our  national  prosperity,  which  has  steadily 
climbed  the  heavens  almost  to  the  zenith,  can  be  arrested  by 
such  a  puny  arm.  The  tide  of  empire,  which  is  rising  on  this 
fair  land,  cannot  be  checked  and  rolled  back  by  the  whips  and 
chains  of  slavery,  but  it  will  roll  on,  rising  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  shall  wash  out  every  stain  of  oppression,  until  humanity 
shall  be  redeemed,  and  the  hopes  of  the  world  realized  in  a 
grand  jubilee  of  freedom,  from  land  to  land  and  sea  to  sea. 
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Art.  III.— value    OF  A  KNOWLEDGE    OF   NATURAL 
SCIENCE  TO  THE  MINISTER. 

God's  works  are  exhibited  in  boundless  variety  and  extent. 
The  most  casual  observer  is  delighted  by  some  manifestations 
of  skill  and  beauty.  The  heavens,  with  their  ceaseless  story 
of  power,  love,  and  design ;  the  earth,  with  its  completeness 
and  ever  new  wonders,  speak,  in  language  fitted  for  every  ear, 
some  inspiring  word.  The  child  may  delight  in  the  flower; 
the  student  of  little  acquisition  may  find  in  the  more  open 
teachings  of  God's  works,  profit  and  interest;  while  to  him  who 
seeks  earnestly  and  untiringly  for  instruction,  the  wonders 
and  relations  which  others  discover  shall  be  more  abounding  in 
interest,  while  his  range  of  vision  shall  be  enlarged.  ' 

All  is  from  God;  and  knowledge  of  his  works  and  ways  will 
give  us  truer  thoughts  and  more  intelligent  apprehensions  of 
him.  So,  when  one  would  stand  as  his  messenger  upon  the 
earth,  he  cannot  reasonably  refuse  any  inquiry  which  shall  re- 
veal to  his  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  mankind  more  of  their 
heavenly  Father.  In  everything,  and  at  every  time,  do  we 
need  to  cry,  "  Lord,  give  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart; 
teach  me,  for  thou  knowest." 

The  Christian  teacher  stands  near  to  God ;  and  if  there  is 
beauty,  harmony,  wonderful  revelations  and  exhibitions  of 
God,  they  are  all  meant  for  him.  It  is  fitting  that  their  lan- 
guage should  touch  and  influence  his  heart.  If  a  lily  bends  beneath 
its  weight  of  loveliness,  if  there  is  music  among  the  shining  glo- 
ries of  the  firmament,  if  there  is  the  tracery  of  God's  finger  sa- 
credly inclosed  in  the  rock,  if  the  earth  has  lessons  of  design 
and  love,  if  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  has  any  teach- 
ing, surely  all  must  be  for  him  who  stands  under  the  broad 
aegis  of  Divine  truth,  as  its  expounder  and  advocate.  Ho 
needs  tliem  because  they  are  telling,  in  their  own  chosen  way, 
the  great  lesson  of  God, — God  in  his  majesty,  his  love,  his  con- 
descension and  power.  In  singing  God's  praises,  we  do  not 
command  the  treble  to  be  silent  because  it  has  not  the  fulness 
and  power  of  the  bass,  nor  the  bass  to  cease  its  contribution 
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to  harmony  because  it  has  not  the  gliding,  sweet  grace  of  the 
tenor.  Nor  do  we  forbid,  in  the  hearty  utterance  of  praise, 
the  mingling  of  the  feebler  voices  of  childhood  with  those  of 
mature  years.  It  is  all  praise,  and  goes  up  to  the  same  Father, 
though  the  significance  of  the  parts  may  vary.  An  ignorant 
man  may  deny  the  bass  its  share  in  the  psalm, — he  deems  it  no 
tribute  of  praise,  because  it  is  not  the  treble,  or  the  tenor; — ■ 
so  men  have  sometimes  crowded  out  of  notice  that  part  of  the 
great  story  of  God  which  has  not  been  found  formally  expressed 
in  his  word :  to  a  full  understanding  of  him  the  teaching  must 
come  from  every  source,  and  blend  in  one  united  tribute. 

The  thoughts  of  God,  wherever  expressed,  are  not  under- 
stood by  a  careless  studTent.  The  word  of  revelation,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  reveals  greater 
riches  as  it  is  studied  more  and  more.  No  one  thinks  that 
it  is  to  be  apprehended,  in  its  great  abounding  spiritual  wealth, 
without  much  meditation,  seeking  and  prayer ;  so,  too,  should 
we  not  suppose  that  the  utterances  of  God  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture can  bo  heard  aright,  except  we  listen  long  and  carefully, 
and  search  diligently  to  know  them. 

We  are,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  supposing  that,  while  the  study 
and  examination  of  the  Bible  is  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  it,  and  to  the  gaining  qf  its  spirit,  we  may  with  safety  pass 
by  all  and  any  other  revelations  which  God  has  made  to  us  of 
himself.  If  the  work  is  from  God,  it  is  worthy  of  our  careful 
thought,  for  nothing  that  comes  from  his  hand  is  worthless  or 
insignificant.  Wisdom  and  skill  cannot  be  unheeded  in  any  of 
their  manifestations,  lest  we  in  some  degree  regard  as  unwor- 
thy of  our  thoughts  some  expressions  of  God's  mind.  God  is 
gTcat,  and  all  that  he  has  created  and  given  to  us  wearg  the 
stamp  of  greatness.  We  may  despise  nothing,  for  it  is  the 
property  of  a  Divine  Maker.  We  may  see  then,  that  from 
the  peculiar  connection  with  God  and  the  revealing  of  God's 
character,  the  minister  is  placed  in  intimate  relation  to  all  that 
pertains  to  that  character,  to  all  that  may  exhibit  it  in  greater 
beauty  and  fulness. 

Many  are  deterred,  doubtless,  from  attempting  to  master  the 
branches   of  natural  science  from  the  uncouth,  foreign  names 
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with  which  they  abound.  Here  the  difficulty  vanishes  before 
even  a  little  exertion  and*  pains.  When  once  on  their  path, 
they  are  all  easily  overtaken,  and  one  is  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  the  names,  which  were  barbarous  enough  at  first,  be- 
come familiar  and  intelligible  as  household  words.  It  is  only 
beginning  to  read  in  a  new  book. 

Another  obstacle  to  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  niin- 
ister,  is  found  in  the  want  of  time  to  devote  to  any  real  earnest 
study.  Let  him  be  reminded^  that  there  is  no  study  that  may, 
in  its  place,  be  more  profitable  than  this.  The  facts  are  easily 
retained,  where  others  are  soon  forgotten.  Phenomena  sug- 
gest more  powerfully  than  abstract  arguments.  There  is  no 
other  department  of  inquiry  which  will  bring  greater  pleasure, 
while  it  allures  to  higher  joys  and  loftier  walks.  Continuous, 
consecutive  study  is  not  so  imperative  in  regard  to  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  as  in  many  other  departments,  so  that 
one  may  steal  a  little  time  to  much  profit. 

The  minister  may  be  induced  to  pursue  it  "by  being  reminded 
of  its  relations  to  his  work  and  usefulness,  its  necessity  for 
his  power  and  influence.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
from  the  ignorance  of  such  studies,  the  Christian  world  works 
at  a  disadvantage  in  its  encounters  with  unbelief.  Theology 
may  be  progressive,  without  being  careless  and  worldly;  it 
must  be  progressive  if  it  would  claim  any  connection  with 
God's  laws  of  thought  and  of  mind,  or  maintain  its  hold  upon 
a  progressive,  vigorous  race.  As  -Christ  drew  his  illustrations 
from  the  realm  of  nature  to  enforce  the  truths  for  the  spirit, 
and  thus  linked  nature  and  revelation,  so  it  is  lawful  to  seek 
for  argument  and  support  from  that  natural  world,  which,  seen 
aright,  clothes  Calvary  with  new  dignity  and  power,  and  gives 
to  Divine  love  a  tenderer,  holier  meaning. 

Many  eminent  and  devout  Christians  have  supposed,  and  still 
believe,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  science  is  toward  skepticism, 
an(i  that  it  is  necessarily  hostile  to  religion.  From  the  laxity 
and  want  of  discernment  which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  from  their  shrinking  from  an  investigation  of  the 
real  tendencies  of  science ;  from  the  bold  claims  of  the  opposers 
of  religion,  when  some  new  scientific  discovery  has  been  made, 
4* 
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we  cannot  wonder  that  the  feeling  should  become  somewhat 
general,  that  religion  and  science  are  necessarily  enemies. 
Men  have  only  begun  to  exclaim  in  confidence,  ''Why  should 
the  Christian  fear,  for  all  is  from  God,  and  there  needs  only  an 
interpreter  to  make  all  light  centre  upon  revelation."  Now, 
to  be  able  to  rectify  this  too  prevalent  mistake,  to  enlighten 
the  Christian  mind  in  regard  to  its  Maker,  to  remove  undue 
prejudices  against  the  workings  of  science,  is  evidently  his 
wt)rk  who  stands  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  It  is  his 
precious  privilege  to  declare  :  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord" 
— "  no  speech  upon  the  pages  of  Revelation  can  be  at  variance 
with  that  of  creation  and  Providence  shown  in  his  works." 

1.  It  is  evident  that,  to  combat  unbelief  successfully,  the 
minister  must  meet  it,  to  some  extent,  upon  its  own  chosen 
field.  He  can  and  ought  to  do  this.  The  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warrior  must  be  changed  to  suit  the  enemies  whom 
he  encounters.  Once  it  was  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to 
meet  martyrdom  with  calmness  and  trust;  again  it  was  demand- 
ed of  the  disciple  to  be  able  to  combat  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome;  to-day  the  question  is,  how  to  meet  the  onsets  of 
unbelief  as  we  find  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Now  every  previous  form  of  error  needed  to  be  met  in  a  special 
way,  so  does  the  one  now  prevailing.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
the  importance  of  the  latter  statement,  and  in  consequence  of 
such  forgetfulness,  we  see  faith,  honest  and  downriglit,  attempt- 
ing, with  the  clumsy  enginery, — the  bow  and  spear  of  a  former 
age, — to  cope  witli  the  rifle  and  howitzer  of  to-day  in  the  ser- 
vice of  infidelity.  Irreligion,  vanquished  in  one  field  and  by 
one  system  of  tactics,  seeks  other  fields  and  invents  new 
schemes  and  more  cftcctive  weapons.  It  strives,  by  its  perver- 
sion of  the  ends  and  facts  of  science,  to  make  religion  subordi- 
nate to  science ;  to  rob  religion  of  its  power  by  making  it  an 
exact  science, — thus  producing  a  monstrous  creation  under  the 
name  of  a  scientific  religion  ;  to  establish,  not  only  the  forqis  of 
nature,  but  God  himself  under  the  control  of  fixed,  unvarying 
laws — a  Creator  imprisoned  within  his  own  works;  to  make 
human  actions  the  result  of  physical  organization,  depriving  them 
of  all  moral  quality;  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  miracle. 
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The  arguments  used  to  enforce  these  teachings  of  infidelity 
are  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  intelligent  young  men  of  every 
congregation,  and  often  bear  baleful  fruit.  The  pastor  can 
prevent,  to  a  great  degree,  such  disastrous  results  by  acquaint- 
ing himself  vrith  the  arguments  of  science  to  which  they  resort, 
and  with  the  usual  mode  of  reply.  Without  some  such  ade- 
quate acquaintance,  his  power  to  reach  them  will  be  seriously 
impaired.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  unlearned  in  the  depart- 
ments from  which  they  receive  strength,  will  give  tliem  a  disre- 
spect for  the  teachings  which  he  is  permitted  to  give. 

While  in  the  schools  the  study  of  the  branches  of  natural 
science  is  imperfect  or  wholly  omitted,  any  great  familiarity 
with  it  will  depend  upon  the  course  pursued  after  engaging  in 
pastoral  labor.  This,  however,  is  too  frequently  omitted,  so 
that  many  who  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  ministry,  arc 
not  able  to  understand  even  the  arguments  used  with  success 
by  the  defenders  of  the  gospel  on  the  ground  where  the  foe 
must  be  met. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  present  age,  that  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  so  active.  Thought  is  unrestrained  ;  the  expres- 
sion of  it  untrammelled.  This  has,  we  are  aware,  many  dis- 
couraging aspects  at  present,  but  inquiry  is  the  mode  of  gaining 
truth  and  light,  and  when  questions  which  the  world  is  asking 
of  religion  are  fairly  made  and  fairly  met,  much  will  have  been 
done  toward  reconciling  the  race  to  God.  There  is  no  skepti- 
cism necessarily  dwelling  in  an  inquiring  spirit,  when  it  comes 
to  us  with  the  questions  which  modern  discovery  and  modern 
thought  have  pressed  upon  its  attention.  Doubtless,  from  mis- 
apprehension of  the  spirit  of  the  questioner,  and  a  reserve  in 
meeting  his  inquiries,  there  has  resulted  a  disappointment 
which  has  led  directly  to  open  infidelity.  Men  who  think,  will 
question,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  wish  to  check  thought 
with  a  design  of  escaping  the  necessity  of  answering,  or  an 
amount  of  application  which  shall  enable  us  to  reply. 

Among  the  questions  constantly  recurring  are  those  in  regard 
to  the  agreement  of  science  with  revelation ;  what  shall  we  be- 
lieve, is  asked,  in  regard  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation ; 
how  receive  that  of  the   Noachian  Deluge;  how  reconcile  the 
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word  of -Holy  Writ  in  regard  to  astronomical  phenomena  with 
the  professed  revelations  of  science ;  what  shall  reconcile  the 
seeming  discrepancies  withMjie  developments  of  chemical  laws; 
what  analogies,  if  any,  are  therib  between  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion and  the  course  of  nature  C/  Such  questions,  honestly  or  un- 
fairly, will  come  up  constantly,  ia  one  form  or  another,  for  solu- 
tion, and  he  who  has  a  real  regard  for  truth,  will  fe^l  that  to 
turn  away  from  them  carelessly,  or  with  impatience,  as  from  the 
demands  of'a  morbid  curiosity,  or  a  malignant  spirit,  would  be 
to  do  violence  to  the  truth,  and  sacrifice  his  influence.  A  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  the  expounder  of  truth, — a  conviction  that 
fairness  will  be  exercised,  must  be  produced,  in  order  for  a 
hearty  attention  to  the  message  of  grace.  Christian  dignity, 
manliness  and  love,  will  suggest  a  fair  hearing  and  a  faithful 
answer  to  those  who  seek  light,  and  to  those  who  walk  in  the 
darkness,  believing  it  to  be  light. 

How  shall  the  untaught  minister  behold  and  refute  the  great 
Jdith  of  the  infidel,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  credit  the  ac- 
count of  successive  creations  in  Genesis,  can  yet  believe  that, 
from  the  most  inconsiderable  forms  of  life,  there  came  to  be 
developed  the  reasoning  and  doubting  man,  capable  of  finding 
an  illustrious  ancestry  in  the  oyster  or  the  star-fish,  which,  by 
successive  development  through  the  types  of  fish,  bird  and 
quadruped,  became  man !  How  teach  him  that,  if  the  science 
•to  which  ho  trusts  be  true,  there  must  appear  traces  of  an  in- 
termediate state,  some  sketch  of  the  form  of  life  from  which  it 
was  passing  to  the  future  form ;  how  show  him  that  nature 
gives  each  form,  perfect  in  itself,  and  as  a  distinct  creation,  just 
as  revelation  itself  declares  ;  how  point  out  the  fallacy  of  theories 
of  development,  by  showing  it  to  be  the  revelation  of  natural 
science  that  there  are  no  traces  of  lower  forms  preceding  the 
higher,  which  would  be  the  case  if  there  was  a  place  of  devel- 
opment, but  that  the  higher  form  came  earliest  upon  tlie  stage 
of  life;  how  show  that,  therefore,  no  transformation  could  have 
taken  place  without  the  interposition  of  miracle,  in  which  case, 
too,  his  theory  is  dissipated?  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reply  to  this  theory  by  metaphysical  arguments,  but  by  none 
except  this  derived  from  the  records  of  nature,  kept  to  vindi- 
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cate  her  Creator,  can  it  be  refuted.  The  revelations  of  geolo- 
gy and  of  physiology,  give  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  ,  spe- 
cies, but  tell  us  no  story  of  development  from  form  to  form.     .? 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  a  revelation  from 
God,  as  vre  have  it  in  the  Scriptures,  is  that  God  never  inter- 
feres with  the  operations  of  nature,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  any  such  interference  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  his  will.  Natural  science  shows  that  the  mighty  changes 
in  and  upon  the  earth,  exhibit  a  series  of  such  direct  interfer- 
ences and  miraculous  agencies ;  it  shows  that  miracles  are  not 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world, — not  excrescences  of  na- 
ture, but  regular  means  employed  by  God  in  his  government 
and  providence ;  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  only  a  repe- 
tition of  His  way  in  working  in  times  before.  Every  source 
which  shows  us  that  God  has  a  direct  agency  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  that  he  is  a  personal  God,  is  a  help  to  faith  and  a 
discomfiture  to  unbelief.  Infinite  benevolence  fitted  man's 
abode  by  miracle  for  his  presence,  audit  is  compatible  with  that 
benevolence  to  work  by  miracle  to  save  him  to  whom  cen-- 
turies  of  creations  pointed  with  a  hand  tremulous  from  ea- 
gerness, as  the  hand  of  the  prophets,  when  the  form  of 
the  Redeemer  appeared  in  triumph  on  the  field  of  spiritual 
vision. 

2.  The  value  of  natural  science  to  the  minister  is  further 
seen  in  this ;  that  it  furnishes  Irim  with  additional  illustrations 
of  God's  attributes.  Wisdom  and  benevolence  are  wonderfully 
displayed  in  the  order  and  plan  of  creation.  There  are  no 
marks  of  confusion,  no  traces  of  chance.  The  insight  which 
God  has  permitt<3d  us  to  gain  into  his  marvellous  counsels,  is  a 
prophecy  of  that  future,  when  the  song  of  praise  shall  seem  to 
come  from  myriads  of  objects  which  are  dumb  now.  The  en- 
during rock,  only  perchance  thought  of  as  a  hinderance,  may 
once  have  anticipated  the  desire  of  the  feeble  plant  for  immor- 
tality, and  safely  sealed  up  the  tender  texture  that,  to  all  time, 
it  might  keep  some  trace  of  the  hand  that  fashioned  it,  and 
which  it  was  designed  to  honor. 

We  may  read  the  love  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death,  the  afi'ec- 
tion  for  offspring,  in  the  records  of  ancient  life — characteristics 
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to  come  forth  heightened  and  tempered  in  man.  There  are 
exhibited  striking  proofs  of  benevolence  and  wisdom  in  the  ex- 
treme carefulness  in  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  man. 
The  great  primeval  forests  went  down  in  ruin,  that  they  might 
do  some  noble  service  for  man,  by  giving  him  coal  for  his  com- 
fort. The  fruit-bearing  trees,  yielding  the  peach,  the  orange, 
the  apple  and  the  cherry,  were  placed  upon  the  earth  only  just 
before  the  hand  was  made  that  should  gather  them,  and  the 
taste  provided  that  should  desire  them.  The  beautiful  garden 
had  no  existence  till  it  was  soon  to  submit  to  one  who  should 
dress  and  keep  it.  The  trees,  grasses,  corn,  wheat,  and  all 
grain-bearing  herbs,  belong  to  the  age  of  man  alone.  This  is 
true,  also,  of  those  plants  which  we  love  for  ornament  and  fra- 
grance, the  rose,  the  lily,  and  the  families  to  which  they  belong, 
as  well  as  those  which  we  need  for  medicine.  The  bee  just 
preceded  man,  as  if  to  tell  him  that  his  age  was  sweetest  and 
most  blessed.  The  useful  and  domestic  animals,  adding  so 
materially  to  our  happiness  and  comfort,  came  into  being  at  a 
time  when  the  great  convulsions  of  nature  were  over,  and  the 
reign  of  peace  established  for  man.  In  these  objects,  furnished 
for  our  pleasure,  we  may  find  a  rebuke  to  that  harsh,  stern 
character  that  would  exclude  all  that  tends  to  make  life  more 
abounding  in  cheer  and  beauty, — often  believed  to  be  useless, 
and  the  seeking  of  them  sinful.  The  flower,  the  varied  land- 
scape, point  surely  and  sweetly' to  the  innocence  and  the  need 
of  cultivating  the  tasteful  and  the  beautiful  in  our  natures.  In 
God's  economy,  everything  performs  some  important  service, 
revealing,  in  all  its  relations,  marks  of  design  from  which  we 
gain  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  fact  and  nature  of 
God's  existence. 

God's  providence  is  impressed  upon  us  by  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science.  It  assures  us  of  a  God  that  hears  and  answers 
prayer.  It  furnishes  powerful  arguments  of  his  special  care 
and  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual. 
What  the  systems  of  theology  frequently  fail  to  make  clear  in 
these  respects,  the  works  of  God  declare  openly.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  coming  from  them  that  is  not  eloquent  for 
God ;    they  tell  one  harmonious  story  of  the  same  gracious 
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God.  All  things  refmind  us  that  "  our  Lord  is  one  God,"  the 
same  forever  in  wisdom  and  in  love,  the  keeper  of  his  creatureS; 
— -a  sparrow  cannot  fall  unnoticed,  while  he  hastens  to  save  us 
by  his  grace.  ,.^ 

3.  The  knowledge  of  natural  science  incites,  in  a  healthy 
manner,  the  reason,  imagination  and  memory.  There  is  pre- 
sented to  the  one  convincing  proof  and  ready  argument.  The 
imagination  will  come  from  such  fields,  as  science  opens  up, 
with  greater  purity,  and  a  healthier  life.  It  may  find  delight 
in  the  fancied  music  of  the  spheres,  and  in  the  world's  future, 
of  which  a  wondrous  past  gives  prophecy.  Memory,  incapable, 
to  a  great  degree,  of  retaining  readily  abstract  argument,  will 
easily  keep  the  testimony  of  the  natural  world  to  the  truths  of 
God. 

4.  Such  knowledge  is  a  help  to  piety.  It  brings  true  humil- 
ity,— suggesting  to  the  soul  the  language  of  one  of  old :  "  Such 
thoughts  arc  too  wonderful  for  me."  It  reveals  the  small  at- 
tainments in  knowledge  of  the  proudest  human  intellect,  by 
showing  how  much  remains  undiscovered  and  unknown,  and  that 
the  work  of  human  wisdom  is  confined  to  the  faintest  whisper- 
ing of  God's  great  mind.  Reverence  will  be  constrained  to 
cry  :  •'  Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God  !"  Sure  arguments 
for  prayer  are  given  us;  encouragements  to  draw  near  in  sup- 
plication; assurances  of  the  encompassing  presence  of 'God's 
great  love,  justice,  mercy  and  truth — of  Him,  the  adorable,  the 

-Holy  One.  Natural  science  can  only  perform  the  work  God 
has  intended  for  it  to  do,  when  it  has  been  baptized  in  the 
spirit  of  humility  a:id  Christian  love;  then  it  cannot  fail  to 
bring  a  rich  and  noble  heritage  to  the  heart  and  mind. 

5.  The  faculty  of  seeing  and  observing  quickly  and  accurai<;e- 
]y,  is  important  to  the  minister.  Common  sense  is  a  most  val- 
uable commodity  to  him  who  deals  with  human  nature  in  all  its 
various  forms,  but  it  is  a  quality  that  is  frequently  said,  with 
some  truth,  to  be  lacking  in  the  minister.  Ho  is  too  often 
spoken  of,  and  not  without  reason,  as  having  his  eyes  shut  to  the 
things  that  interest  other  men,  as  lacking  a  reasonable  sympa- 
thy with  the  pursuits  of  those  with  whom  he  labors,  and  as 
wanting  in  a  habit  of  adaptation  to  their  feelings  and  interests. 
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By  seeking  an  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  he  will 
be  put  moi'C  in  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  thera.  The  habit 
of  observation  will  be  improved,  and  cause  others  to  look  upon 
him  more  as  one  of  themselves.  Such  habits  as  will  thus  be 
given,  will  gain  esteem  and  love,  by  making  his  parishioners 
feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in,  and  an  appreciation  of,  the  deli- 
cate, useful,  and  interesting  concerns  of  daily  thought  and  in- 
quiry in  the, homes  he  visits.  He  may,  besides,  in  a  high  and 
Vproper  sense,  find 

*'  Tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

If  one  should  take  a  polished  metallic  plate,  and  strew  it 
with  fine  sand,  and  then  cause  any  key  of  the  organ  to  be 
struck,  he  would  find  the  sand,  as  if  endued  with  life,  arrang- 
ing itself  into  regular,  symmetrical,  mathematical  figures ;  inan- 
imate matter  arranging  itself  in  order  and  beauty  at  the  com- 
mand of  musical  sound.  May  we  not  find  in  this  an  illustration 
of  the  change  which' seems  to  take  place  in  the  works  of  God, 
when,  with  the  tones  of  Christian  knowledge,  hope  and  love, 
the  heart  comes  into  their  presence.  So,  too,  the  heart  takes 
form  and  symmetry  according  to  the  sounds*  it  catches  from 
revolving  systems,  from  records  of  providence  and  works  of 
love. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  natural  science  will  give  the  minister 
power  over  a  class  of  minds  that  would  else  not  be  reached. 
Practical  men  will  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  branches  that  occupy  them.  He  as- 
sumes new  dignity  in  their  eyes,  and  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion possesses  for  them  new  interest  and  value,  when  they  see 
its  advocate  sharing  in  the  inquiries  that  claim  their  thought. 
The  farmer  may  be  interested  by  the  facts  of  chemistry  as 
applied  to  his  lands  and  crops.  The  class  to  which  the  far- 
mer belongs,  is  one  that  must  see  in  learning  some  practical 
benefit,  or  it  becomes  the  object,  too  often,  of  reproach ;  but 
by  showing  him  that  the'  tendency  of  learning  is  to  advance 
him,  give  him  new  power  over  the  earth,  his  estimate  of  educa- 
tion and  those  who  possess  it  will  be  ennobled.     The  minister 
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who  shall  do  this  may  increase  his  influence  and  usefdness 
without  imparting  the  idea  at  all  that  he  is  forgetting  the  gos- 
pel or  his  mission,  for  it  is  one  of  the  chosen  ways  of  bringing 
to  the  gospel  those  out  of  it,  to  show  an  interest  for  and  in 
them  and  their  pursuits. 

7.  Such  knowledge  expands  and  elevates  the  mind  by  bring- 
ing a  broad,  free  culture,  by  widening  the  fields  of  mental  and 
spiritual  inquiry.  The  intelligent  contemplation  of  the  mighty, 
the  minute,  the  curious  and  mysterious  works  of  God,  of  the 
beautiful  and  delicate  arrangements  of  his  care,  will  furnish  the 
most  delightful,  cheerful,  and  beneficial  relaxation  from  severe 
labors  and  pressing  cares.  Field,  forest  and  stream  will 
soothe  and  cheer  by  their  never-ceasing,  ever-varying  teach- 
ings. Even  the  rock,  dumb  to  him  of  no  understanding,  will 
seem  eloquent  to  the  discerning  mind.  The  flower,  with  its 
fragrance  and  its  story  of  Him  who  cares  for  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  with  its  beauty  of  formation,  itfi  traces  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  wins  the  mind  to  needful  relaxation. 

Many  of  the  things  we  learn  here  below  shall  pass  away, 
doubtless,  with  lifej  for  they  will  not  be  needed  in  the  future 
world;  but  the  knowledge  we  gain  of  God  in  his  works  will 
give  new  power  to  the  song  which  shall  go  up  around  the 
throne  to  Him  forever  and  ever.  These  inquiries  of  which  we 
have  spoken  may  be  helps  to  piety,  aids  to  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence among  men,  and  promotive  of  our  own  happiness  and 
growth,  if,  with  a  true  love  for  God  and  a  noble  consecration 
to  the  pastoral  work,  we  seek  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
which  shall  promote  our  own  good  and  the  welfare  of  our  fel- 
lows. By  all  means,  if  the  minister  be  not  able  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  branches  of  natural  science,  let  him  not  forget  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  leading  works  that  have  been  writ- 
ten to  defend  religion  from  the  attacks  of  such  enemies  as 
have  professed  to  be  entrenched  in  scientific  knowledge.  Let 
him  not  fail  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Hitchcock,  Bushnell,  Miller,  McCosh,  and  other  worthies  in 
the  same  noble  work.  Though  he  may  be  encompassed  with 
many  cares  and  tasks,  yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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By  seeking  an  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  he  will 
be  put  more  in  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  thera.  The  habit 
of  observation  will  be  improved,  and  cause  others  to  look  upon 
him  more  as  one  of  themselves.  Such  habits  as  will  thus  be 
given,  will  gain  esteem  and  love,  by  making  his  parishioners 
feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in,  and  an  appreciation  of,  the  deli- 
cate, useful,  and  interesting  concerns  of  daily  thought  and  in- 
quiry in  the. homes  he  visits.  He  may,  besides,  in  a  high  and 
proper  sense,  find 

"  Tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

If  one  should  take  a  polished  metallic  plate,  and  strew  it 
with  fine  sand,  and  then  cause  any  key  of  the  organ  to  be 
struck,  he  would  find  the  sand,  as  if  endued  with  life,  arrang- 
ing itself  into  regular,  symmetrical,  mathematical  figures;  inan- 
imate matter  arranging  itself  in  order  and  beauty  at  the  com- 
mand of  musical  sound.  May  we  not  find  in  this  an  illustration 
of  the  change  which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  works  of  God, 
when,  with  the  tones  of  Christian  knowledge,  hope  and  love, 
the  heart  comes  into  their  presence.  So,  too,  the  heart  takes 
form  and  symmetry  according  to  the  sounds-  it  catches  from 
revolving  systems,  from  records  of  providence  and  works  of 
love.  * 

6.  The  knowledge  of  natural  science  will  give  the  minister 
power  over  a  class  of  minds  that  would  else  not  be  reached. 
Practical  men  will  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  branches  that  occupy  them.  He  as- 
sumes new  dignity  in  their  eyes,  and  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion possesses  for  them  new  interest  and  value,  when  they  sec 
its  advocate  sharing  in  the  inquiries  that  claim  their  thought. 
The  farmer  may  be  interested  by  the  facts  of  chemistry  as 
applied  to  his  lands  and  crops.  The  class  to  which  the  far- 
mer belongs,  is  one  that  must  see  in  learning  some  practical 
benefit,  or  it  becomes  the  object,  too  often,  of  reproach ;  but 
by  showing  him  that  the"  tendency  of  learning  is  to  advance 
him,  give  him  new  power  over  the  earth,  his  estimate  of  educa- 
tion and  those  who  possess  it  will  be  ennobled.     The  minister 
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who  shall  do  this  may  increase  his  influence  and  usefulness 
without  imparting  the  idea  at  all  that  he  is  forgetting  the  gos- 
pel or  his  mission,  for  it  is  one  of  the  chosen  ways  of  bringing 
to  the  gospel  those  out  of  it,  to  show  an  interest  for  and  in 
them  and  their  pursuits. 

7.  Such  knowledge  expands  and  elevates  the  mind  by  bring- 
ing a  broad,  free  culture,  by  widening  the  fields  of  mental  and 
spiritual  inquiry.  The  intelligent  contemplation  of  the  mighty, 
the  minute,  the  curious  and  mysterious  works  of  God,  of  the 
beautiful  and  delicate  arrangements  of  his  care,  will  furnish  the 
most  delightful,  cheerful,  and  beneficial  relaxation  from  severe 
labors  and  pressing  cares.  Field,  forest  and  stream  will 
soothe  and  cheer  by  their  never-ceasing,  ever-varying  teach- 
ings. Even  the  rock,  dumb  to  him  of  no  understanding,  will 
seem  eloquent  to  the  discerning  mind.  The  flower,  with  its 
fragrance  and  its  story  of  Him  who  cares  for  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  with  its  beauty  of  formation,  ite  traces  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  wins  the  mind  to  needful  relaxation. 

Many  of  the  things  we  learn  here  below  shall  pass  away, 
doubtless,  with  lifej  for  they  will  not  bo  needed  in  the  future 
world ;  but  the  knowledge  we  gain  of  God  in  his  works  will 
give  new  power  to  the  song  which  shall  go  up  around  the 
throne  to  Him  forever  and  ever.  These  inquiries  of  which  we 
have  spoken  may  be  helps  to  piety,  aids  to  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence among  men,  and  promotive  of  our  own  happiness  and 
growth,  if,  with  a  true  love  for  God  and  a  noble  consecration 
to  the  pastoral  work,  we  seek  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
which  shall  promote  our  own  good  and  the  welfare  of  our  fel- 
lows. By  all  means,  if  the  minister  be  not  able  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  branches  of  natural  science,  let  him  not  forget  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  loading  works  that  have  been  writ- 
ten to  defend  religion  from  the  attacks  of  such  enemies  as 
have  professed  to  be  entrenched  in  scientific  knowledge.  Let 
him  not  fail  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Hitchcock,  Bushnell,  Miller,  McCosh,  and  other  worthies  in 
the  same  noble  work.  Though  he  may  be  encompassed  with 
many   cares  and   tasks,  yet   it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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eminence  in  the  ministerial  work  is  more  dependent  upon 
his  habits  of  studj  after  he  enters  the  field  of  actual  labor, 
than  upon  the  acquisitions  of  the  schools  or  of  any  previous 
study. 


Art.  IV.— gospel  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


The  church  is  a  voluntary  association  for  Christian  purposes. 
David  and  Jonathan  made  a  covenant  with  each  other,  because 
of  a  wonderful  love  between  them,  passing  the  love  of  women. 
Theirs  was  a  free  will  covenant.  So  is  ours,  when  we  enter  in- 
to union  with  fellow  Christians  to  constitute  a  church.  No 
man  is  there  by  compulsion.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  in  the  out- 
ward organic  membership,  is  a  matter  over  which  no  second 
party  has  control.       ,  ;         .      •    >    .  . .    . 

One  may  be  in  the  general  church  of  the  First  Born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  so  be  under  obligation  him- 
self to  walk  according  to  the  great  principles  of  the  gospel, 
laid  down  by  its  Author,  and  yet  be  no  member  of  a  church  or- 
ganization. 

Another  may  take  on  himself  all  the  outward  relations  of 
the  church,  and  still  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  of  a 
spiritual  life. 

These  two  classes  are,  however,  exceptional.  True  Chris- 
tians generally  enter  into  union  with  some  local  organized 
church ;  while  irreligious  men  usually  prefer  an  outside  standing. 

The  church  local,  organic,  and  denominational,  adopts  some 
well-defined  principles  as  the  basis  of  its  existence;  some  rules 
of  self-government. 

Ours  adopts  the  New  Testament  as  its  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  But,  as  various  sentiments  and  doctrines  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  numerous  denominations  and  individuals  claim  equal- 
ly to  be  based  on  the  word  of  God,  our  churches  long  since,  by 
their   representatives   in    General   Conference,   defined   their 
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doctrinal  views  of  the  Bible  ia  a  little  book,  called  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Faith  of  the  Freewill  Baptists;"  putting  into  connection 
therewith  certain  rules  for  the  government  of  the  various 
organizations  embraced  in  the  denomination ;  and  also  a  most 
excellent  covenant,  to  be  adopted  by  our  churches. 

That  gospel  discipline  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  church, 
cannot  be  questioned.  That  it  is  often  and  grossly  neglected, 
is  demonstrated  by  most  unhappy  proofs. 

The  first  question  which  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
suggests,  is : 


WHAT  IS    GOSPEL   DISCIPLINE? 


'■•V 


1.  It  is  that  care  which  the  church  exercises  over  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  its  members. 

That  the  members  of  a  church  should  be  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  is  essential  to  its  peace.  To  study  the  things  that 
make  for  peace,  is  its  prescribed  duty.  When  a  Christian  or- 
ganization has  set  up  its  standard  of  doctrine,  and  its  original 
members  have  confidence  in  its  truth  and  utility,  they  have  a 
right  to  require  each  new  member  to  bring  to  their  union  a 
similar  faith.  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God 
speed." 

When  the  church  is  organized,  or  adds  new  members  to  its 
number,  it  has  a  right  to  require  oneness  of  faith,  as  of  old. 
^^  When  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul ;"  and  as  Paul  recommends,  "  Of  one  mind  and 
one  mouth  glorifying  God ;"  "  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you."  "  But  that  ye  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  the  same  judg- 
ment," and  so  "  live  in  peace,  that  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  with  you." 

Another  passage  will  aid  us  in  this  definition :  "  A  man  that 
is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject." 
And  that  rejection  implies  the  duty  of  the  church  to  exclude 
heresy,  which  is  false  religious  sentiment,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  some  of  its  members.  The  church  at  Ephesus  practiced 
upon  this  principle,  and  so  received,  in  a  distinguished  manner. 
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the  approval  of  God,  when  he  says,  "  I  know  how  thou  hast 
tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles  and  are  not,  and  hast 
found  them  liars."  Sunlight  cannot  be  clearer  than  the  duty 
of  the  church,  to  see  that  its  members  walk  in  the  truth.  We 
hear  it  often  said,  no  matter  what  a  man's  faith  is,  what  his  prin- 
ciples are,  if  only  his  life  is  right !  This  assumption  overlooks 
the  fact  that  out  of  the.  heart,  where  doctrines  and  principles 
hold  supreme  sway,  comes  the  life.  The  life  is  the  tree ;  these 
are  its  roots.  Whatever  sap  they  gather  is  sent  up  into  the 
branches,  and  comes  out  in  blossom  and  fruit.  Make  the  foun- 
tain clear,  and  the  streams  shall  be  clear,  and  sweet,  and  beau- 
tiful. What  mischief  often  comes  of  a  loose  theology  I  Free- 
willism  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  so  called,  are  set  up  as  a 
justification  for  canonizing  every  foolish  theory  which  weak 
heads  and  unstable  souls  can  invent,  and  the  church  is  cursed 
for  its  puritanical  slowness  in  seeing  their  beauty. 

2.  Gospel  disd'pline  is  that  care  which  the  church  exercises 
over  the  life  and  character  of  its  members. 

One  branch  of  this  duty  relates  to  personal  offences.  "  If 
thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  be- 
tween* thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  brother.  If  not,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  so  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  Then  if  he  neglect  to  hear  thee, 
tell  it  to  the  church.  But  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let 
him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  How  ad- 
mirably clear,  simple  and  plain,  is  this  process  of  discipline  for 
differences  among  brethren.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  this  is 
the  law  of  Christ. 

Another  class  of  offences  may  arise  from  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  and  from  the  forces  of  temptation  by  which  a 
well-meaning  brother  is  overpowered  and  led  astray.  In  ref- 
,  erence  to  such,  apostolic  wisdom  says  :  "  Brethren,  if  a  man  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness,"  not  forgetting  that  temptation  and 
the  danger  of  yielding  is  the  common  lot. 

But  a  third,  and  more  distressing  class,  of  offences,  is  found 
in  those   whose  lives  are  openly  corrupt.     Among   these  the 
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apostle  enumerates,  "  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater, 
or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;"  "  disorderly 
walkers,"  "  heretics,"  "  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying 
the  power  thereof." 

In  reference  to  all  these,  he  charges  the  church  to  withdraw 
itself;  "  not  to  keep  company,"  "  no  not  to  eat,"  "  reject," 
"let  them  be  as  heathen  men  and  publicans,"  "  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove 
them." 

3.  Another  branch  of  gospel  discipline  appears  in  the  work 
which  the  church  puts  into  the  hands  of  its  members,  and  the 
means  of  Christian  culture  which  it  secures  to  them. 

That  the  church  is  an  organization  for  securing  the  highest 
possible  happiness  to  its  members  in  this  life  merely,  is  a  wide- 
spread error.  That  we  enter  it  as  we  do  a  railroad  train,  to 
find  a  cushioned  seat  in  a  well-warmed  car,  propelled  by  a 
power  about  which  we  have  no  concern  and  no  responsibility, 
accompanied  by  gentlemanly  conductors,  who  only  ask  us  occa- 
sionally to  show  our  tickets ;  and  so  to  find  our  way  to  heaven 
with  the  greatest  possible  velocity  and  the  least  possible  incon- 
venience to  ourselves,  is  a  like  misconception  of  the  true  mis- 
sion of  the  church  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual 
Christian. 

"  Go  work  in  my  vineyard,"  is  God's  command ;  and  "  war- 
ring a  good  warfare,"  is  equally  the  dictate  of  apostolic  expe- 
rience and  example.  The  great  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  evidently 
contemplates  both  these  branches  of  Christian  activity  and 
church  enterprise.  The  time  purpose  of  a  Christian  organiza- 
tion is  the  combination  of  power  to  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  greater  Christian  work — work  for  God.  Why,  then, 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  church  to  put  into  the  hands  of  its  mem- 
bers means  of  Christian  labor  and  Christian  culture  clear  ? 

Taking  this  broad  view  of  the  subject,  the  departments  of 
gospel  discipline  are  these : — First.  The  department  of  spirit- 
uality. Second.  The  department  of  intellectuality.  Third. 
The  department  of  benevolence.  Fourth.  The  department  of 
reformation. 
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1.  The  department  of  Spirituality.  Spirituality  is  that 
which  makes  a  man  a  Christian,  and  gives  him  his  distinctive 
character  as  in  contrast  with  that  of  other  men.  It  embraces 
his  devotional  spirit  and  practice ;  the  exercise  of  his  Christian 
talents ;  developed  and  finding  their  uses  and  channels  of  ac- 
tion in  his  prayers  and  religious  teachings;  in  his  own  domes- 
tic circle ;  in  his  personal  labors  to  win  other  souls  to  the 
love  of  Christ ;  in  his  participation  in  social  worship,  with 
prayers,  exhortations  and  singing.  To  the  discharge  of  these 
duties,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  spiritual  life,  we  are  sol- 
emnly pledged.  The  church  has  a  right  to  expect  it  of  us, — 
is  bound  by  its  covenant  to  render  us  its  sympathy  and  cooper- 
ation, and  never  overlook  or  neglect  its  interest  in  our  spiritual 
welfare. 

If  this  department  of  Christian  work  be  neglected,  all  else 
will  be  of  little  value.  Intellectuality,  benevolence,  and  refor- 
mation will  rise  only  to  the  dignity  of  a  respectable  humanity, 
— a  decent  civilization.  These  elements  are  to  be  embodied 
in  the  church,  and  crowned  with  an  overmastering  Divinity. 
These  are  but  the  functional  channels  of  religion  while  spiritu- 
ality is  its  soul. 

2.  That  the  church  has  an  interest  in  the  Intellectual  culture 
of  its  membership,  who  can  doubt?  This  department  embraces 
our  home  instruction,  led  by  the  Bible  as  our  chief  text-book, 
the  common  education  of  the  schools,  seminaries  and  colleges ; 
and  especially  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Sabbath  schools, 
and  the  Christian  newspaper.  These  interests  may  not  have 
entered  into  the  guardianship  of  the  church  generally  by  the 
terms  of  its  compact;  but  they  are  no  less  important  to  its 
welfare  and  growth,  and  should  therefore  be  the  subject  of  its 
watchful  vigilance. 

The  church  expects  its  members  to  know  something.  It 
should  aid  them  to  know  much.  Discipline  should  be  applied 
in  this  direction,  to  prompt  souls,  till  that  old  proverb  shall  be 
changed,  and  the  children  of  light  shall  become  wiser  in  their 
veneration  than  the  children  of  this  world. 

Religion  is  not  a  sentiment  merely ;  a  thing  wholly  emotion- 
al.    It  has  a  right  to  the  possession  and  uses  of  intellectuality 
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in  its  best  development.  Then,  the  work  of  the  church  is 
chiefly  on  mind.  Men  array  the  power  of  a  strong  intelligence 
against  God,  against  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  The  church 
should  be  able  to  meet  them  with  an  equal  mental  power,  made 
more  potent  by  the  inspirations  of  Christian  grace.  Religion 
leads  to  the  highest  realms  of  thought.  Higher  mental  culture 
is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  a  more  exalted  moral  life.  By  its 
forces  man  is  lifted  from  animalism  to  godlikeness.  It  helps 
to  qualify  the  soul  for  its  future  among  the  most  exalted  intelli- 
gences in  the  universe.  Thus  does  our  church  promise  glory  in 
the  future. 

3.  The  department  of  Benevolence  makes  to  itself  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  The  church  opens  channels 
for  the  noblest  use  of  wealth,  which  would  otherwise  be  appro- 
priated to  selfish  ends,  and  so  constitute  a  bar  to  the  success 
of  Christianity.  It  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked,  and 
relieves  a  thousand  distresses  which  the  constantly  recurring 
calamities  of  life  thrust  upon  mankind.  It  builds  churches  and 
institutions  of  learning  and  charity.  It  stocks  the  treasuries  of 
benevolent  societies  with  funds  l-o  give  the  religious  tract,  the 
Christian  treatise  to  the  poor ; — to  give  the  Bible  and  send  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen ; — to  educate  and  sustain  the  ministry  in 
its  work  for  God  and  the  church. 

Benevolence  is  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  a  de- 
mand of  our  nature.  The  means  of  its  indulgence  and  exercise 
are  always  within  our  reach.  He  who  has  an  open  eye,  a 
heart  of  sympathy,  and  a  purse  of  capacity,  will  not  want  for 
opportunities  to  serve  God  with  his  money.  But  wealth  has 
been  so  long  subservient  to  selfishness  and  corruption,  that  the 
church  has  not  till  recently  learned  how  to  trust  it  in  the  hands 
of  God  and  use  it  in  his  service.  Here,  then,  is  a  demand  for 
gospel  discipline,  here  a  method  of  Christian  "driir^  of  a  high- 
ly interesting  character.  Covetousness  is  an  idolatry  that  ex- 
cludes from  heaven,  and  yet  its  monstrous  growth  in  the  church 
is  but  little  checked  by  discipline.  The  substitution  of  a 
broad  charity  in  the  place  of  narrow-minded  selfishness  is 
scarcely  regarded  as  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

4.  The  department  of  Reformation,  .  The   antagonism  of 
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Christianity  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  world,  makes  the 
church  necessarily  a  reformatory  organization ;  inasmuch  as 
the  purpose  of  its  contest  with  sin  is  not  to  crush  and  destroy, 
but  to  rescue  and  save  the  sinner.  Raising  the  standard  of 
holiness,  it  secures  reformation  in  the  life  of  the  individual  man 
who  comes  to  its  ranks.  Meeting  the  organized  forces  of  sin, 
it  must  lift  up  its  voice  and  set  itself  against  whatever  is  array- 
ed in  opposition  to  God.  Thus  it  becomes  its  mission  to  make 
war  upon  such  popular  forms  of  vice  as  are  not  reached  by  law 
and  made  disreputable  by  the  administration  of  public  justice. 
Some  of  those  are  Sabbath  breaking,  intemperance,  slavery. 
In  these  and  other  branches  of  reformatory  enterprise,  the  true 
position  of  the  church  is  in  the  front  rank.  Here  its  vital  func- 
tions manifest  themselves.  Here  it  may  make  division  and 
create  agitation,  but  it  does  real,  practical  Christian  work  ; — 
is  a  worker  together  with  God. 

In  this  department,  the  coming  Christian  finds  an  ample  field 
for  the  most  exalted  ambition ;  use  for  the  largest  spiritual 
power,  intellectual  strength,  and  the  broadest  benevolence. 
Here  he  develops  the  noblest  heroism,  works  out  his  own  sal- 
vation, receives  the  smile  of  God,  and  exults  in  the  divine  con- 
sciousness that  his  life  is  not  a  blank. 

That  discipline  is  only  applicable  to  the  erring,  the  wander- 
ing, the  sinning,  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Entrance  into  the  church 
should  be  the  occasion  of  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  new  member.  What  is  his  character  ?  what  his  talents 
and  capacities,  his  temperament  ?  what  can  he  do  for  God  and 
man  ?  what  are  his  weaknesses  and  infirmities  ?  should  be  as 
carefully  known  as  when  a  soldier  enters  the  service  of  his 
country.  Much  is  lost  by  a  headlong  reception  of  men  into 
the  church  without  such  knowledge,  and  by  the  neglect  of  them 
when  once  admitted,  as  though  tbeir  success  were  thereby  put 
beyond  a  contingency.  Free,  social,  brotherly  kindness  should 
ever  mark  the  intercourse  of  members  of  the  Christian  family. 
Building  each  other  up  in  a  godly  life  should  be  so  earnest,  so 
constant,  so  affectionate,  tliat  salvation  shall  be  as  a  wall  of 
fire,  round  about  the  church.  Then  shall  this  discipline  of 
Christian  enterprise  protect  us  from  the  inroads  of  backsliding. 
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A  large  share  of  the  sorrows  of  Zion  over  her  captive  sons  and 
daughters  shall  be  avoided.  The  occasions  of  her  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  wrongs  of  her  fallen  ones,  shall  be  greatly 
diminished.  Greater  peace,  higher  joy,  and  happier  usefulness 
shall  follow  a  wise  and  better  application  of  discipline  for  the 
training  of  men  and  women  for  the  church,  for  God,  for  heav- 
en, as  well  as  for  their  recovery  from  a  fall ; — their  rescue 
from  the  power  of  the  destroyer. 

The  second  chief  inquiry  which  this  subject  suggests,  is : 


Wny   SHOULD    FAITHFUL    GOSPEL    DISCIPLINE    BE    MAINTAINED    IN 

THE   CHURCH? 

1 .   The  motives  to  its  neglect  are  selfish  and  unreasonable. 

Every  neglect  of  Christian  duty  is,  and  must  be,  selfish. 
The  motives  to  the  neglect  of  church  discipline  are  sometimes 
there :  the  pastor  fears  the  loss  of  support, — the  loss  of  some 
friendship  which  it  is  desirable  to  retain, — the  loss  of  numbers 
which  shall  affect  his  reputation  abroad ; — or  it  may  be,  from 
sheer  laziness,  which  discards  the  idea  of  doing  anything  like 
work  or  warfare, — for  the  very  love  of  ease  and  quiet.  Some- 
times touching  one  member  with  discipline  affects  a  whole  fam- 
ily, or  series  of  families,  interwoven  in  the  domestic  relations. 
In  other  cases  a  general  indifference  to  spiritual  things  pervades 
the  whole  church,  so  that  no  man  dares  to  ask  his  brother, 
why  doest  thou  thus  ?  All  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  so  that 
none  can  see  even  the  beams  by  which  others  are  affected. 
Or,  it  may  be,  we  depend  upon  a  hoped-for  revival,  which  shall 
burn  up  the  hay,  wood  and  stubble,  and  bring  our  Christian 
family  again  into  loving  brotherhood. 

To  state  these  motives  is  to  show  their  unmistakable  selfish- 
ness and  bald  unreasonableness.  A  minister  should  always  have 
higher  interests  to  guard  than  the  quantity  of  his  salary ; — 
higher  friendship  to  secure  than  the  friendship  of  men, — even 
the  friendship  of  God,  which  is  greater.  Then  it  is  a  false 
idea  that  a  minister's  greatness  is  measured  by  the  numbers 
slathered  into  his  church.  One  of  the  smallest  ministers  of  our 
thousand  gathered  the  largest  church  in  the  denomination, 
while  men  of  superior  talent,  real  greatness,  and  masterly  abili- 
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ty,  have  had  but  limited  success  in  the  outward  work  of  the 
ministry.  A  sound-minded  brother  was  once  heard  to  say  to  a 
pastor,  who  one  year  secured  two  dozen  converts  to  the  church, 
and  the  next,  by  faithful  discipline,  eflfected  the  expulsion  of  a 
dozen  unworthy  members,  that  the  work  of  the  latter  year  was 
the  greater  blessing  to  the  church, — the  greater  reformation. 
Then  a  lazy  lover  of  ease  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  ministry, 
at  the  risk  of  being  doomed  to  that  region  of  which  we  read 
in  the  theology  of  a  modern  sect,  one  of  whose  cardinal  princi- 
ples is  the  ''  sleepy  doctrine." 

Family  ties  will  be  aflFected  by  discipline  only  where  the  par- 
ties love  friends  more  than  Christ, — are  themselves  in  need  of 
discipline,— or  have  not  sufficient  mental  breadth  to  compre- 
hend the  necessities  of  Christian  duty,  of  church  and  covenant 
obligation.  Tenderness  and  sound  discretion  should  doubtless 
be  exercised.  But  faithfulness  to  God  and  the  church  should 
stand  above  all  inferior  considerations. 

General  backsliding  demands  general  reformation,  but  which 
is  wisest,  to  indulge  a  waiting  hope  for  that  as  a  cure-all  of 
church  delinquency,  or  go  about  our  work  in  a  manly  spirit,  and 
so  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  for  a  coming  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  a  revival  ? 

Towering  above  all  these  time-serving  and  selfish  considera- 
tions, rises  the  one  grand  question.  What  is  duty  ?  What  the 
law  of  Christ  ?  When  that  is  answered,  the  loyal,  manly  Chris- 
tian, minister  or  church,  will  not  hesitate.  "  Forward^'  will 
ring  out  from  the  pulpit,  and  reverberate  all  along  the  lines  of 
God's  sacramental  host;  and  forward  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  I 

2.  The  continued  existence  of  the  church  depends  on  the 
faithful  exercise  of  discipline. 

The  tendency  to  disregard  and  neglect  church  obligations, 
already  wide-spread,  is  constantly  becoming  painfully  and  fear- 
fully extensive.  Traitors  and  seceders  may  yet  outnumber  the 
loyal,  and  multitudes  already  stand  in  the  church  as  our  border 
slave  State  citizens  stand,  between  the  North  and  South. 
They  wait  to  see  which  side  proves  the  stronger.  That  set- 
tled, their  minds  are  made  up.     If  the  South  succeeds,  Mary- 
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land,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  go  with  them,  as  naturally  and  as 
surely  as  a  bewildered  horse  plunges  back  into  a  burning  stall, 
from  which  some  kind  hand  has  sought  to  rescue  him.  So  it  is 
in  the  church.  Thousands  there  are  so  weak,  so  childishly 
weak  in  their  religious  character,  that  they  w?iit  only  to  be 
borne  down  by  the  superior  forces  of  sin,  that  they  may  cut 
loose  the  more  successfully  from  all  the  bonds  of  church  union 
and  Christian  cross-bearing.  They  create  a  large  demand  for 
that  charity  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  They  make  am- 
ple room  for  obedience  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  We  then 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
and  not  to  please  ourselves."  What  though  this  labor  exhaust 
half  the  strength  of  the  church,  and  cut  short  one-half  its  pro- 
gress in  the  world's  reformation  ?  The  process  must  be  kept 
up,  or,  practically,  the  great  church  union  is  broken,  and  these 
men  are  lost.  The  discipline  of  labor,  of  watch-care,  and  often 
of  trial,  must  be  kept  in  constant  activity,  to  protect  these  vac- 
illating souls  from  falling  under  the  power  of  the  rebellious 
confederacy  of  Satan  and  sin. 

Our  country  is  this  day  illustrating  the  necessity  for  disci- 
pline as  a  condition  of  the  national  life.  The  present  war,  so 
far  as  it  is  prosecuted  by  the  government,  is  an  application  of 
discipline  under  the  terms  of  the  national  covenant.  Abandon 
this  painful  discipline,  and  you  sacrifice  the  whole  country; 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  the  sacred  achievements 
of  the  past;  the  glory  of  the  present,  and  the  grandest  hopes 
of  the  future. 

So  is  it  with  the  church.  Not  only  is  its  life,  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  dependent  on  discipline,  but  so  are  the  achievements 
of  the  apostles,  fathers,  and  martyrs.  The  glory  of  its  present 
progress,  and  its  future  hopes  of  the  world's  reconciliation  to 
God,  are  dashed  away  by  revolutionary  faction  and  disorder, 
demoralization  and  corruption. 

Another  illustration  of  this  great  principle  may  be  seen  in 
the  constant  and  stringent  drill  and  discipline  of  the  soldiers 
who  make  the  country's  army  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
at  this  time.  Who  but  a  madman  would  attempt  a  battle  with- 
out  first  exercising   the  soldiery  in  the  art  of  war, — military 
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drill, — army  discipline?  TVithoiit  it,  the  government  would  be 
left  to  fall,  an  unresisting  prey,  into  the  hands  of  the  thieves, 
robbers,  murderers  and  human  bloodhounds  of  the  Southern 
rebellion  in  less  than  thirty  days. 

The  enemy  at  war  with  the  church  is  the  marshalled  host 
who  crowd  the  camp  of  the  leader  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
against  God,  - 

"  Whose  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed, 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heaven." 

Six  thousand  years  drill  and  practiced  war  on  man,  make  him 
a  formidable  antagonist  to  be  resisted,  and  he  will  be  over- 
come only  by  the  most  constant  and  untiring  vigilance,  with 
the  whole  armor  on  each  day  and  hour,  and  every  man  at  his 
post.  If,  then,  the  vital  existence  of  the  church  is  endangered 
by  the  neglect  of  discipline,  who  shall  question  its  momentous 
importance  ?  Who  will  slumber  in  the  midst  of  dangers  which 
threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  of  salvation, — the  city  of 
bur  God  ?  ' 

3.  Gospel  discipline  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  church 
as  Chrisfs  representative  before  the  world. 

Absolute  perfection  is  nowhere  looked  for  in  this  life,  nor  is 
it  revealed  as  a  possible  acquisition  this  side  of  heaven.  But 
a  state  of  high  religious  attainment  is  revealed  as  our  present 
duty,  and  ample  grace  is  pledged  to  secure  it.  When  Paul 
had  made  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  which  entitled  him  to 
be  reckoned  chief  both  among  Christians  and  apostles,  we  still 
find  him  pressing  toward  the  mark.  Guided  by  inspiration,  he 
represents  Christ  as  so  loving  the  church,  as  to  give  himself  for 
it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  wash  it,  and  so  make  it  a  glorious 
church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  holy  and  without  blemish. 
With  such  ii  character,  the  church  becomes  Christ's  representa- 
tive before  men.  Letting  its  light  shine,  it  becomes,  in  its 
moral  excellence,  a  power  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  When  this  is 
its  character  and  this  its  influence,  then  does  it  effectually 
speak  to  the  men  in  its  presence.  Then  is  it  the  light  of  the 
world. 
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The  judgment  of  the  world  pretty  accurately  decides  what 
constitutes  one  a  Christian,  or  many  a  church.  It  looks  to  us 
for  a  true  imitation  of  Christ.  It  often  neglects  and  curses 
him  because,  bearing  his  name,  we  misrepresent  him  by  an  un- 
worthy life.  So  men  often  excuse  themselves  into  ruin  because 
they  do  not  see  Christ  in  us.  It  is  not  claimed  that  discipline 
is  everything ;  but  without  it  the  church  is  unsanctified,  unclean, 
spotted,  wrinkled,  blemished  and  unholy ;  and  therefore  utterly 
incapable  of  reflecting  the  glory  of  Christ  on  the  hearts  of 
men.  With  it,  every  man  is  expected  to  be  in  his  place,  doing 
his  duty,  letting  his  light  shine,  pressing  forward,  keeping  step 
to  the  music  of  salvation.  Desertions,  treachery  and  reproach 
mostly  cease.  Men  have  confidence  in  religion  and  in  its 
friends,  the  chief  outward  barriers  to  their  salvation  are  thrown 
down,  and  Zion  moves  onward  in  the  greatness  of  her  strength, 
gaining  victories  over  new  hearts,  which  find  redemption  under 
her  influence. 

4.  By  faithful  gospel  discipline  the  church  is  made  efficient 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ. 

God  ordains  a  deeply  interesting  trinity  of  Christian  work. 
First,  to  care  for  our  own  soul.  Second,  to  honor  Him.. 
Third,  to  help  our  brother.  We  put  his  honor  between  the 
other  two,  because  we  go  up  to  that  mount  of  Christian  emi- 
nence by  the  highway  of  our  own  reconciliation.  A  proper 
care  for  our  own  souls  constitutes  our  approach  to  God.  The- 
measure  of  our  personal  interest  in  religion  determines  tho 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  power  with  which  we  glorify  Him. 
Reaching  that  height,  and  drinking  the  pure  joys  of  regenera- 
tion, with  the  liglit  of  the  Divine  presence  all  around  us,  the 
soul  scarce  enjoys  its  own  salvation  an  hour  before  it  asks 
what  it  can  do  for  the  souls  of  men  on  the  plain  below,  to  bring 
them  to  the  mount  of  this  transfiguration. 

Here,  endued  with  power  from   on  high,  we   are  ready  for 

.whatever  the  Saviour  commands.     Here,  with  the  promptness 

and    earnestness    that   brought   him   from    the   bosom  of   the 

Father,  He  commands, — Go  ye  into  all  th»  world,  which  is  the 

field.     There  gather  the  ripe  harvest  already  perishing.    Bring 
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to  my  garner  the  full  sheaves.  -And  lo,  I  am  with  you.  Plain- 
ly enough  does  this  experience  and  this  revelation  indicate  our 
chief  Christian  vrork, — the  work  of  winning  souls.  By  its 
prosecution  our  spiritual  functions  are  enlarged,  our  Christian 
joys  increased.  Going  forward  in  this  exalted  work,  we  grow 
up  into  Christ,  till  we  attain  a  perfect  "^nanly  stature,  securing 
ability  to  withstand  every  foe ;  strong  in  the  Lord  and  jn  the 
power  x)f  his  might. 

Entering  into  union  with  the  visible  church,  we  neither 
divide  nor  diminish  our  responsibility  or  our  work.  We  take 
with  us  every  Christian  obligation,  and  add  thereto  some  noblo 
voluntary  sacrifice  in  our  mutual  brotherhood  covenant.  We 
go  there  to  augment  our  own  power  for  Christian  service ;  to 
help  our  brother,  and  with  him  the  more  effectually  to  "  stand 
up  for  Jesus."  In  that  union  we  chiefly  aim  at  the  more  effectual 
persuasion  of  sinners  to  the  Christian  life.  To  this  work  some 
have  given  their  utmost  strength — their  lives ;  but  the  number 
is  by  far  too  small.  A  still  larger  portion  of  the  church  ac- 
cord to  this  noble  work  the  eminence  in  Christian  enterprise, 
chiefly  by  their  frequent  confessions  of  shortcoming  and  little 
success. 

The  church  generally  admits  its  duty  in  this  direction  by 
providing  meeting  houses,  ministers,  and  other  means  of  re- 
ligious influence  for  the  people.  That  there  is  in  the  church  a 
power,  too  much  of  which  is  latent,  that  ought  to  find  ample 
room  for  action  in  this  work,  cannot  be  denied.  That  men  in 
every  nation  are  perishing  for  want  of  this  help,  is  fearfully 
true.  Is  the  lack  of  discipline  chargeable  with  this  high  crime 
of  the  neglect  of  souls  ?  Shall  the  world  ask  for  salvation  as 
four  million  men  ask  for  freedom  at  the  hands  of  our  army, 
and  shall  we  sleep  on  our  arms,  or  waste  our  strength  in 
exhaustive  play  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  hear  while  God  bids  us 
go  forward  ? 

The  question,  how  may  the  church  increase  its  cfBcicncy  in« 
winning  souls  ?  is  a  great  and  vital  one.  That  inquiry  should 
be  raised  and  earn^tly  considered,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment to  the  end  which  it  suggests.  , 
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Taking  the  idea  of  gospel  discipline  as  here  set  forth,  em- 
bracing the  doctrine,  the  practice,  and  the  delinquency,  we  shall 
see  that  its  application  will,  in  a  great  measure,  remedy  the 
defect. 

Let  the  church  stand  on  the  truth.  Let  it  be  purified 
of  the  falsehoods  and  speculations  of  the  selfish,  the  scheming, 
the  ignorant,  who  think  themselves  wise,  and  set  up  their 
folly  instead  of  God's  wisdom.  Let  it  return  to  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  it  shall 
be  able  to  hold  gospel  truth  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  a  mirror 
to  the  face.  In  its  illustrations  of  that  gospel  shall  they  see 
the  light  of  God  and  the  life  to  come.  Then  shall  the  bewil- 
derment of  a  thousand  human  theologies  pass  away  like  misty 
shadows ;  and  on  the  vision  of  men  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness arise  with  heavenly  healing  for  the  soul. 

Let  the  church  demonstrate,  by  its  faithful  practical  godli- 
ness, the  excellence  and  superiority  of  religion  as  a  system,  ex- 
alting the  man  in  every  department  of  his  being,  "having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come," 
and  it  has  the  guarantee  of  a  present,  helping  Saviour,  who 
draws  and  turns  "Xhe  hearts  of  man. 

"With  such  forces  and  such  a  leader,  it  shall  go  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  "  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing, and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily ;  and  thy  right- 
eousness shall  go  before  thee;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
thy  rere-ward." 
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Art.  y.— life  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  ANGELL 

JAMES.^ 

The  American  publishers  have  brought  out  "  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Angell  James"  in  an  attractive  form.  If  this 
volume  does  not  obtain  a  very  extensive  circulation,  it  is  not 
their  fault.  It  is  too  large  to  be  read  by  the  chief  por,- 
tion  of  those  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  this 
biography.  This  fact,  however,  renders  a  smaller  and  more 
popular  volume  not  only  possible,  but  certain.  If  Mr.  Dale 
himself  neglects  to  supply  so  manifest  a  want,  others  will  not. 
Mr.  James,  as  he  himself  often  confessed,  was  not  a  great  schol- 
ar. He  was  not  a  great  theologian.  He  was,  however,  a 
great  preacher  in  the  best  sense.  His  was  the  genius  to  give 
new  force  and  attractiveness  to  things  common-place — a  sort  of 
genius  more  important  to  the  ministry  than  to  any  other  call- 
ing. He  was  thus  a  man  for  the  people,  and  his  own  auto- 
biography in  this  volume  furnishes  a  good  specimen  to  him 
who  shall  present  this  life  to  the  people  in  much  smaller  com- 
pass. This  work  will,  however,  be  read  by  many  laymen, 
and,  what  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Mr.  James, 
if  desire  he  still  feel  about  it,  it  will  preach  through  preachers 
to  many  millions.  It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  any  minister  to  read  it  without  a  new  sense  of  duty  to  do 
something  to  stir  up  the  gift  within  him. 

Mr.  James  was  pastor  of  an  independent,  or  Congregational, 
church  in  Birmingham,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns 
of  England.  It  is  a  little  over  a  hundred  miles  northwest  of 
London,  in  the  very  heart  of  England,  and  emphatically  one  of 
the  workshops  of  that  country.  Its  population  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Next  to  hardware,  the  chief  of  its  pro- 
ductions   arc    otmamental   and  furnishing  goods.     Though  its 
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situation  is  admirable  for  business,  it  has  little  to  commend  it 
in  the  way  of  natural  scenery.  Art  has  done  much  to  beautify 
its  suburbs,  especially  Edgebaston,  in  which  Mr.  James  resided. 
A  spirit  of  enterprise  pervades  Birmingham,  which  makes  it 
seem  more  like  home  to  an  American  traveller  than  even  Man- 
chester or  Glasgow. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  who  has  never  visited  a  coun- 
try cursed  with  a  State  church,  to  apprehend  the  difficulties 
with  which  Dissenters  in  England  have  to  contend.  Nearly  all 
the  men  of  great  wealth  are  connected  with  the  State  church. 
Nearly  all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  nation  are  monop- 
olized by  that  church.  So  with  political  and  social  distinc- 
tions. The  spirit  of  caste,  in  almost  every  conceivable  way, 
crushes  the  efforts  of  dissenters  to  rise  in  learning  and  social 
position.  The  thing  that  the  American  traveller  most  laments, 
is  that  dissenters  themselves  so  tamely  submit  to  their  disabil- 
ities. By  different  views  and  divisions,  they  seem  to  be  as 
powerless  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the  church,  as  the  free 
States  in  this  country  have  hitherto  been  to  resist  the  slave- 
holding  faction  that  has  been  leading  our  country,  by  swift 
steps,  toward  ruin.  It  seems  absolutely  ludicrous  that  any 
Englishman  even  should  propose,  as  the  cure  of  our  national 
sin  and  shame,  to  import,  in  addition,  the  national  sin  and 
shame  of  England.  Civil  war,  with  all  its  evils,  seems  hardly 
so  great  as  the  tame  submission  to  the  State  church  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  James,  though  a  man  of  almost  unbounded  charity, 
dealt  heavy  blows  against  the  crying  evil  of  his  own  land  in  his 
earlier  days,  and,  notwithstanding  suspicions  to  the  contrary, 
he  remained  a  faithful  dissenter.  It  seems  to  us  that  Birming- 
ham itself  has  in  it  a  spirit  more  favorable  to  dissenters  than 
most  places  in  England.  It  may  be  that  the  influence  and  pow- 
er of  Mr.  James  contributed  much  to  that  spirit,  or  that  spirit 
prepared  the  way  for  the  manifestation  of  his  power  and  influ- 
ence. We  believe,  however,  the  latter  view  has  more  truth  in 
it  thali  the  former. 

The  tameness  of  English  dissenters  has  been  passing  away 
in  later  years,  and  will  yet  give  place  to  an  indignant  resistance 
In  the  day  that  dissenters  awake  fully  to  the  sense 
6* 
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of  the  shameful  oppression  that  has  borne  them  down,  all  Eng- 
land will  tremble  with  the  convulsions  of  civil  war,  unless  the 
oppressor  prevents  his  own  destruction  by  speedily  conceding' 
to  the  oppressed  their  rights.  When  that  day  comes  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  the  last  slave  shall  be  set  at  liberty  in  America, 
the  two  countries  will  dwell  together  in  brotherly  unity,  and 
set  an  example  of  true  Christian  civilization  to  other  nations. 
Till  then,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question, 
"  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?" 

The  tameness  of  English  dissenters  to  the  wrongs  they 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  State  church,  has  many  ways  of 
manifesting  itself.  One  of  the  most  sickening  among  them  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  the  rule,  that  the  moment  a  dissenter 
comes  to  any  considerable  distinction  by  wealth  or  talent,  he 
passes  over  to  the  "  Establishment,"  as  the  State  church  is 
sometimes  called.  "What  may  be  called  a  sort  of  spiritiJal 
llunkeyism,  induces  dissenters,  as  soon  as  they  gain  a  position 
by  which  to  elevate  and  bless  their  own  cause,  to  surrender  to 
the  life-long  oppressor,  and  even  to  serve  him  in  the  humblest 
capacity.  We  see  something  of  this  same  spirit  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  cases  of  those  who,  without  a  change  in  their  convic- 
tions, pass  over  from  small  denominations  to  large,  thus  sinking 
themselves  from  positions  of  extended  usefulness  to  those 
where  their  influence  is  almost  imperceptible.  But,  in  times 
that  we  hope  will  never  come  back  again,  political  life  in  this 
country  afforded  an  exact  parallel.  We  well  remember  the 
times  when  it  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  man 
who  was  anti-slavery  at  home,  would  do  the  meanest  biddings  of 
slavery  in  Congress.  If  he  had  been  the  President  of  the  anti- 
slavery  society  at  home,  we  expected  him,  when  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  sign  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill. 

But  among  dissenters  in  England,  the  evil  mentioned  is  be- 
coming less  and  less,  though  Mr.  James  was  often  vexed  with 
it.  In  no  soft  terms  did  he  complain  of  it.  Many  wealthy 
dissenters  are  now  doing,  with  a  princely  munificence,  all  they  can 
to  elevate  their  own  cause.  Among  the  adherents  to  the  na- 
tional church,  the  number  of  those  who  have  true  charity  towards 
their  dissenting  neighbors  is  increasing.     Many  of  this  class 
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are  not  blind  to  the  arrogance  and  the  ungodly  spirit  of  caste, 
that  disgrace  their  own  church.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  be 
imitators  of  Moses,  when  he  "refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God." 

A  man  must,  however,  look  upon  the  pride,  power  and  gran- 
deur of  the  English  State  church  before  he  can  well  understand 
the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  such  men  as  Baptist 
Noel.  One  needs  to  go  through  the  grand  old  cathedrals  before 
going  to  the  obscure  chapel,  iu  an  obscure  part  of  London, 
where  that  noblest  of  English  noblemen  preaches,  duly  to  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifice  by  which  he  fulfils  the  words  of  his  Lord, 
"  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them."  Nothing  in 
England  so  impresses  one  with  the  power  of  Christ's  example 
in  making  "himself  of  no  reputation."  When  you  look  on 
that  preacher,  you  feel  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  us,  in  some 
humble  measure,  to  "  let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also, 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

It  was  our  privilege,  after  listening  to  a  sermon  from  Noel, 
to  be  invited  to  his  inquiry  meeting.  He  had  used,  as  his  text, 
the  words  of  Paul:  "Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  The  preacher  had  said  in 
his  sermon  that  all  true  Christians  are  already  reconciled  to 
God.  The  apostle's  words,  therefore,  are- addressed  to  all  not 
Christians,  whether  at  Corinth  or  London.  It  is  therefore  a 
duty  of  all  such  '  to  be  reconciled  to  God.'  It  is  a  duty  to 
be  done  by  ourselves  to-day,  and  not  simply  a  blessing  to  be 
waited  for.  None  need  wait ;  all  can  be  and  ought  to  be  at 
once  reconciled  to  God."  This  preaching  had  crossed  the 
prejudices  of  an  ignorant  antinomian,  who  had  followed  Mr. 
Noel  to  the  inquiry  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
heresy  of  the  preacher.  The  moment  the  opportunity  offered, 
the  man  arose,  and  asked,  in  an  excited  manner,  if  the  preacher 
believed  and  preached  that  Christ  died  for  all  ?  The  preacher 
mildly  replied,  "  Certainly,"  and  proceeded  to  repeat  several 
passages  from  the  Bible  in  point.     Various  inquiries  and  argu- 
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ments  were  then  offered  by  the  objector ;  meek  and  scriptural 
were  the  replies  of  the  preacher,  till  at  length  the  other  retired 
in  apparent  anger  and  disgust.  More  than  a  hundred  persons 
were  present  in  the  inquiry  nieeting — yet  the  preacher  per- 
mitted this  before  proceeding  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
meeting.  The  scene  called  up  Paul's  words  to  Timothy : 
"  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  hut  he  gentle  unto 
all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that 
oppose  themselves.^^ 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Noel  preach  in  a  humble  place,  called  a 
chapel,  as  the  term  church  is  monopolized  by  the  establishment, 
but  most  dissenting  places  of  worship  are  very  humble  as  com- 
pared with  the  "  churches"  of  their  arrogant  neighbors.  The 
morning  we  visited  the  chapel  in  which  Mr.  James  preached,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  repress  a  feeling  of  indignation  that, 
after  passing  costly  structures  in  which  men  not  worthy  to  car- 
jry  his  shoes  ministered,  we  found  his  place  so  humble  as  com- 
pared with  the  former.  We  could  only  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  manifest  outrage,  by  calling  to  mind  the  events  in  Bethle- 
hem, over  which  angels  rejoiced. 

Yet  this  very  chapel  had  been  the  result  of  untold  trials  and 
sacrifices,  and  in  what  estimation  it  was  held  by  Mr.  James,  his 
successor  tells  us  in  the  volume  before  us  :  "  It  was  Mr.  James's 
invincible  conviction,"  says  he,  "  that  the  present  Carr's  Lane 
chapel  is  the  perfection  of  church  architecture.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  place,  will  remember  that  behind  the  pulpit 
there  is  a  row  of  columns,  on  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  in- 
vite Mr.  Euskin's  criticism.  These  columns  were  Mr.  James's 
delight;  and  he  seldom  passed  out  of  the  front  entrance,  after 
the  Sunday  evening  service,  without  turning  round  just  as  he 
reached  the  door,  to  look  at  them  with  fond  admiration,  often 
exclaiming,  with  characteristic  vigor,  ^  Well,  there's  no  place  in 
the  denomination  like  it.'  Although  it  has  neither  graceful  spire 
nor  majestic  arches,  nor  windows  glowing  with  sacred  legends, 
its  real  merits  are  considerable.  It  holds  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  or  eighteen  hundred  persons,  every  one  of  whom  may 
see  the  minister,  and  a  voice  of  very  moderate  power  may  be 
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heard  in  every  corner.  The  exterior  is  heavy  and  sombre,  but 
the  interior  filled  with  a  crowded  congregation  is  impressive 
and  even  grand." 

John  Angell  James  was  born  at  Blanford,  in  Dorsetshire,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1785.  His  family  was  in  humble  circumstances. 
Mr.  James  says  his  father  took  little  or  no  pains  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  character  of  his  children.  He  was  not  a  religious 
man,  though  his  devout  son  says,  "  in  the  even-tide  we  hope  it 
was  light."  Of  his  mother  he  knew  little,  though  he  had  a 
happy  recollection  of  her.  She  had  been  brought  up  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Angell,  from  whom  he  received  a  part  of  that  name 
which  is  said  to  be  composed  "of  two  apostles  vinculated  by 
an  angel."  His  mother,  the  son  says,  was  a  General  Baptist, 
and  of  sincere  piety,  and  of  a  sweet,  loving,  peaceable  and  gen- 
tle disposition.  Her  prayers  were  not  quite  secret  when  she 
called  them  so.  The  son  regrets  that  he  was  not  at  one  time  more 
careful  to  shut  the  door  uponiiis  private  devotions;  but  attrib- 
utes much  to  his  mother's  prayers  in  deciding  his  destiny.  As 
there  was  no  Baptist  church  in  the  place,  the  mother  and  son 
attended  a  Congregational  church. 

John,  when  a  lad,  fell  into  bad  habits,  and  so  was  sent  away 
from  home  when  only  eight  years  old,  to  a  boarding-school,  whose 
preceptor  had  qualifications  that  "  extended  literally  no  further 
than  to  teach  writing  and  common  arithmetic."  Swearing  was 
only  an  ordinary  wickedness  at  the  school,  and  John  never  had 
there  a  religious  thought  or  feeling.  His  next  school  was  con- 
ducted by  an  Arian.  Here  he  learned  a  little  Latin  and  had 
some  general  instruction.  "  My  whole  boyhood  and  school 
days,"  he  remarks  with  painful  emotion,  "passed  by  without 
any  decided  religious  thought  or  feeling.  *  *  Thus  finished 
ray  childhood  in  vanity  and  folly.  I  was  yet '  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world."  "  One  of  his  old  school  fellows 
remarked,  with  surprise,  when  he  heard  Mr.  James  was  a  dis- 
tinguished minister,  "  What !  thik  [Dorsetshire  for  that^  thick- 
headed fool — why,  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  fighting." 

When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  John  was  bound  for  seven 
years  to  a  linen-draper,  with  the  probable  design  to  succeed 
his  father,  who  was  of  that  calling.     He  was  now  in  Poole,  a 
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place  then  quite  favorable  for  learning  his  business.  Still  the 
religious  influence  about  him  was  feeble.  His  master  was  a 
professor  of  religion,  but  the  wife  was  not.  The  pastor,  whom 
he  sometimes  saw,  was  facetious  in  conversation,  but  never 
spoke  to  the  lad  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  under  his  min- 
istry this  hearer  never  received  any  religious  impression. 
John  was  even  asked  to  worl^on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  he  refused. 
He  trembles  in  after  years,  as  he  looks  back  to  the  temptations 
surrounding  him  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

One  qf  his  fellow  apprentices,  who  came  to  the  business  a 
year  or  two  later  than  he,  had  the  moral  courage  to  pray, 
though  surrounded  by  ungodly  companions,  before  going  to  bed. 
This  event  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  one 
who  afterwards  won  so  many  thousands  to  Christ.  How  full 
of  encouragement  is  this  fact  to  every  Christian  to  be  faithful. 
This  apprentice  introduced  his  companion  to  the  humble  abode 
of  a  pious  shoemaker,  or  rather  cobbler.  In  those  humble 
quarters,  where  three  or  four  humble  Christians  held  prayer 
meetings,  the  new  life  dawned  in  the  soul  of  the  future  preacher. 
Still,  after  the  beginning  of  that  life,  he  grieved  his  pious 
friends,  by  going  to  a  ball  once,  and  a  theatrical  play  at  another 
time.  "  Corruption,"  says  Mr.  James,  in  allusion  to  these  ex- 
periences, "  gets  for  a  little  while  the  upper  hand  in  the  strug- 
gle." During  all  this  time,  the  pastor  says  not  a  word  to  him 
whose  soul  was  so  burdened.  But  he  had  some  pious  friends 
and  religious  books,  so  the  flame  did  not  quite  expire.  "  My 
religious  character,"  he  saya,  "  was  a  gradual,  and  not  a  sudden, 
formation.  There  was  no  pungent  conviction  of  sin,  no  poig- 
nancy of  godly  sorrow,  no  great  and  rapid  transition  of  feeling, 
nor  any  clear  illumination  of  knowledge.  *  "^  My  delight  in 
prayer  was  great.  *  "^  My  joy  in  company  with  the  Lord's 
people  was  very  great."  His  religion,  he  says,  was  still 
strangely  defective.  He  thouglit  that  religion  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  sphere  of  the  feelings,  and  he  often  sought  to 
have  good  weeping  times.  His  judgment  was  not  enlighten- 
ed; his  conscience  not  very  tender;  but  still  he  was  a  child  of 
Ood. 

While  engaged  in  the  Sunday  school,  he  first  felt  promptings 
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of  the  spirit  toward  the  ministry.  His  business  had  not  turned 
out  well,  his  employer  failing.  His  father  opposed  his  plans  of 
future  life.  But  Mr.  .Haldane  had  got  into  operation  a  plan 
for  aiding  indigent  ministerial  students.  So,  when  John  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  entered  upon  his  studies  in 
the  Congregational  College  at  Gosport.  But,  as  already  inti- 
mated, it  was  a  very  poor  school  to  have  the  name  College. 
It  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bouge,  and  is  thus  characterized 
by  Mr.  Dale :  "  A  few  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  gathered 
under  the  roof  of  a  laborious  man,  who  occupies  at  the  same 
time  the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  and  superintends  the 
reading  of  his  students  in  the  most  dissimilar  and  remote  de- 
partments of  learning ;  lectures  to-day  on  original  sin,  and  to- 
morrow on  Jupiter's  satellites ;  passes  from  Xenophon  to  Hom- 
iletics,  and  from  Tacitus  to  the  principles  of  church  polity ; 
and  the  earnestness  and  ability  with  which  these  numerous  and 
conflicting  duties  are  discharged,  and  the  ministerial  success  of 
some  students  from  these  unambitious  seminaries,  awaken  as- 
tonishment and  admiration.  But  a  new  epoch,  which  Mr.  James 
himself  helped  to  inaugurate,  has  now  begun.  Non-conformist 
colleges  are  attempting  to  secure  for  the  ministry  a  more  lib- 
eral and  learned  education  than  the  private  academies  were 
able  to  impart." 

The  above  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  how  our  Gen- 
eral Baptist  brethren  have,  till  recently,  educated  their  minis- 
ters. Their  College,  as  it  is  called,  located  at  Nottingham^ 
did  not  differ  altogether  from  the  above,  when  we  visited  it  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Two  laborious  brethren  had  the  care  of 
the  school,  which  was  in  the  same  private  house  in  which  one 
of  them  resided,  and  in  wliose  family  the  students  boarded. 
The  other  teacher  is  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  Nottingham. 
The  resident  teacher,  if  we  may  so  distinguish  him  from  the 
other,  we  believe,  preaches  not  fewer  times  in  the  year  than 
the  pastor.  In  this  school,  the  pupils  in  about  three  years  ac- 
quire such  parts  as  they  can  of  what  wo  call,  in  this  country, 
the  preparatory,  the  college,  and  the  seminary  courses,  and  to 
which  we  give  not  less  than  nine  years.  But  this  school,  as  we 
saw  it,  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  past,  and  we  have 
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been  happy  to  learn  recently  that  our  brethren  have  purchased 
premises  in  the  vicinity  of  Nottingham,  for  their  College,  and 
that  they  are  about  to  enlarge  and  improve  it.  We  must  not 
pass  without  adding  that  the  students  were  making  commenda- 
ble progress  despite  what  we  should  call  their  disadvantages. 
There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  the  students  fare  much 
better  than  our  students,  viz. :  their  board  is  free,  as  well  as 
tuition.  The  expense  is  met  for  this,  and,  indeed,  for  the  whole 
school,  by  collections  among  the  churches.  It  would  be  well 
for  us,  in  this  respect,  in  the  main,  to  imitate  the  example  of 
English  brethren. 

When  Mr.  James  entered  Dr.  Bogue's  school,  the  class  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  term,  and  the  first  thing  the  draper's  clerk 
had  to  undertake  to  master,  was  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the 
will:  "It  was,  indeed,"  says  he,  "a pons  asinorum  to  my  un- 
tutored brain,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  and  could  not 
pass  over,  and  so  I  tumbled  over  the  side  of  the  bridge  into 
the  water,  and,  narrowly  escaping  drowning,  scrambled  up  the 
bank  and  got  into  the  road  again,  with  the  rest  of  the  train,  a 
little  further  on."  If  honest  confession  were  in  fashion,  we 
should  hear  that  various  distinguished  gentlemen  have  been  no 
more  successful  in  their  attempts  to  cross  that  bridge,  than  was 
Mr.  James. 

With  such  preparation  for  the  ministry  as  Mr.  James  acquir- 
ed in  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in  that  school,  he  entered  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  in  which  he  spent  his  whole  life. 
"  With  such  a  course,"  as  he  observes,  "  it  will  be  matter  of  little 
surprise,  that  I  never  became  a  classic,  mathematician,  or  meta- 
physician." As  is  the  custom  in  England,  however,  he  had 
preached  considerable  in  the  villages  during  his  course,  having 
been  placed  upon  the  preaching  list  before  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.  In  one  of  his  preaching  excursions,  he  fell  into  the 
indiscretion  of  joining  in  a  dance,  "got  up"  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  deacons  giving  "  an  entertainment  on  the  majority  of 
his  only  son."  By  this  wrong  act,  as  he  calls  it,  he  offended 
some  of  his  hearers,  so  they  would  not  hear  him  preach  any 
more.  He  takes  occasion,  upon  the  mention  of  this  experience, 
to  warn  young  preachers  to  be  very  careful  of  their  reputation, 
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saying  that  they  are  watched,  and  not  always  by  very  candid 
eyes.   "'  ^    ■  ^^    ^    .;      ■  ;■;;;  :/■■"■:.,  :'::■';:. 

His  first  visit  to  Birmingham,  it  seems,  was  to  preach  on  tri- 
al, but  he  was  unconscious  of  the  object  of  the  invitation. 
Speaking  of  his  consenting  to  preach  at  all  in  that  place,  he 
exclaims,  in  after  years,  "I^ash  youth — bold,  forward  young 
man ;"  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  of  God."  We  will  not  deprive 
the  reader  of  his  own  description  of  his  first  appearance  before 
his  future  flock : 


"  I  cannot  forget  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind  by 
the  first  view  I  had  of  my  future  flock.  The  way  to  the  pulpit 
was  from  the  vestry  through  a  door  in  the  wall^  so  that  I  came 
at  once  upon  the  congregation,  without  any  preparation.  There 
was  no  crowd  to  appal  me,  for  in  a  place  that,  with  one  gallery, 
would  scat  about  eight  hundred  persons,  there  were  probably 
not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  so  that  in  this  respect,  the 
sight  was  anything  but  encouraging;  but  what  impressed  me 
was  the  unusual  number,  in  proportion,  of  venerable  persons. 
There  were  nine  or  ten  as  respectable  elderly  gentlemen  as 
are  usually  collected  in  a  congregaMon  several  times  the  size. 
It  looked  like  an  assembly  of  the  ancients.  This  a  little 
appalled  me,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  discomposed  me." 

Here  we  have  a  view  of  the  audience  and  chapel,  a  little  be- 
fore  Mr.  James  became  pastor.  If  we  read  what  he  said  of 
the  location  of  that  chapel,  we  may  the  better  apprehend  some 
of  his  discouragements,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  glimpse 
of  what  non-conformity  has  had  in  general  to  endure  in  Eng- 
land ;  nor  are  those  trials  entirely  gone  by  at  this  time. 

"  In  front  of  the  land  purchased  for  the  intended  meeting 
house,  and  for  many  years  in  front  of  the  place  of  worship  it- 
self, was  a  row  of  small  tenements,  through  a  gateway,  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  house  of  God  was  approached,  while  anoth- 
er row  of  tenements  ran  along  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the 
building ;  so  that  the  congregation  were  put  to  much  inconvenr 
ience  by  various  noises,  and  other  annoyances.  A  member  of 
the  society  of  Friends  once  remarked  in  reference  to  the  poor 
people  who  inhabited  these  tenements,  '  That  if  the  Carr's 
Lane  congregation  were  addicted  to  works  of  mercy,  they  need 
7. 
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not  go  far  to  find  objects  for  their  bounty;'  while  Hutton,  in 
his  own  style  of  levity  and  low  wit,  remarks, '  The  residence  of 
Divine  light  was  totally  eclipsed  by  being  surrounded  with 
about  forty  families  of  paupers,  crowded  almost  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  giant's  span,  which  amply  furnished  the  congregation 
with  noise,  smoke,  dirt,  and  dispute.  If  the  place  itself  is  the 
road  to  heaven,  the  stranger  would  imagine  that  the  road  to 
the  place  led  to  something  worse.'  " 

Notwithstanding  this  sneer,  that  place  itself  was  "  the  road 
to  heaven"  for  many.  That  desert  was  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Not  only  was  there  to  be  great  change  in  outward  appear- 
ances, a  change  that  strikes  the  visitor  with  wonder  enough, 
but  the  spiritual  condition  was  to  undergo  greater  change.  It 
was  then  only  a  fragment  of  what  had  been  a  much  larger  con- 
gregation, for  a  predecessor  had  divided  the  flock,  and  led 
away  the  great  majority  of  the  worshippers,  leaving  "the 
ancients''  in  their  wonted  place.  "  The  Good  Shepherd"  himself 
had  now  sent  them  a  good  under-shepherd.  He  became  the  pas- 
tor of  that  flock  in  September,  1805,  and  remained  faithful  in 
that  charge  till  October,  1859,  when  he  was  called  from  abun- 
dant labors  to  glorious  rewards.  He  came  to  a  church  of  fifty 
members;  he  left  it,  numbering  about  one  thousand.  He 
came  to  an  audience  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  left  one 
numbering  about  two  thousand.  From  that  church  five  or  six 
others  had  sprung  up.  He  found  his  church  and  congregation 
sustaining,  as  their  only  charity,  a  small  Sabbath  school ;  he 
left  them  devoting  to  missions,  education,  and  other  charities, 
between  $6000  and  |7000  a  year. 

Mr.  James  was  abundant  in  labors  beyond  his  congregation. 
In  Bible  Societies,  Tract  Societies,  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
in  the  Congregational  Union,  and  numerous  other  societies,  he 
was  a  prominent  member  and  a  great  worker.  When  China 
was  open  to  the  Bible,  he  started  with  the  project  of  putting  a 
million  copies  of  the  New  Testament  into  circulation  in  that 
old  country.  He  lived  to  know  that  twice  that  number  had 
been  secured.  He  was  the  chief  mover  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  which  he  regarded  as  next  thing,  however,  to  a  fail- 
ure.    He  says  it  came  not  so  quietly  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
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that  is  without  observation,  it  came/with  too  much  promise  at 
first,  to  be  of  the  extensive  usefulness  that  might  have  been  ex- 
erted, had  it  begun  in  a  more  quiet  way. 

His  authorship  itself  was  indicative  of  more  work  than  most 
active  men  accomplish  in  a  life-time.  We  cannot  spare  the 
space  even  for  the  catalogue  of  his  books.  His  Anxious  In- 
quirer he  regarded  as  the  most  useful  of  all  his  works.  It  is 
a  good  specimen  of  his  style  in  writing,  and  of  the  materials  of 
which  his  sermons  were  composed.  His  books  are  nearly  all 
of  the  most  intensely  practical  character.  Any  preacher  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  read  his  Anxious  Inquirer,  will  be  deeply 
impressed  that  great  usefulness  in  the  ministry  is  not  depend- 
ent uj^n  great  and  rare  power  of  thought.  Mr.  James  him- 
self often  dwelt  upon  this  view  as  a  thing  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  Consistency  in  spirit  and  in  life,  and  genuine  love 
of  souls,  are,  after  all,  great  forces  in  subduing  thi?  world  to 
God,  and  in  process  of  years  do  accomplish  great  things. 

Mr.  James  was  a  man  of  great  power  of  emotion.  Few 
equal  him  in  that  particular.  His  heart  was  in  his  work.  Ear- 
nestness and  zeal  were  strongly  expressed  through  that  face, 
which  in  itself  was  so  striking,  that  Robert  Hall  said  it  would 
be  the  first  face  known  in  the  resurrection.  He  was  always  at 
his  work,  despite  discouragement  and  bereavements.  For  he 
had  rare  trials  in  both  these  respects.  At  one  time  he  was  so 
discouraged  that  he  was  about  to  give  up  Birmingham,  in  despair 
of  usefulness  there  or  elsewhere.  In  bereavements,  which  he 
often  suffered,  he  is  the  best  example  we  remember  of  humbling 
himself  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  consecrating  himself 
anew  to  his  holy  calling.  It  is  easy,  in  his  biography,  to  see  that 
his  own  soul  was  making  progress  through  all  his  ministry.  He 
was  constantly  adding  one  after  another  of  the  Christian  graces 
to  the  sum  of  his  acquisitions.  He  was  not  without  his  weak- 
nesses and  foibles,  and  mightily  and  long  did  he  wrestle  before 
he  mastered  some  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  best  biographies 
for  a  minister  to  read.  If  one  is  discouraged  sometimes  in 
view  of  the  great  work  he  accomplished,  at  other  times  he  is 
encouraged  to  the  exercise  of  more  faith  and  toil. 

Mr.  James  was  twice  married,  and  both  times  very  happily. 
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In  both  marriages  he  was  a  large  gainer  in  property.  His  hints 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  may  be  of  service  to  unmarried  min- 
isterS;  but  it  strikes  us  that  he  makes  his  own  rare  success 
more  a  rule  than  an  exception.  But  the  uses  to  which  Mr. 
James  put  his  property,  afford  a  very  worthy  example  for  imi- 
tation. His  plain  style  of  living,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
live  quite  otherwise,  is  what  might  be  expected  from  what  we 
have  already  said  of  him. 

In  theory  as  to  church  government,  Mr.  James  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  but  in  practice  he  was  as  nearly  a  monarch  as 
any  man  of  whom  we  have  read.  His  plan  always  seemed  to 
bC;  to  avoid  any  discussion  of  the  measures  proposed,  as  the 
chief  of  evils.  Reading  the  account  of  his  management  -of  his 
church  in  this. regard,  reminds  one  of  those  rulers  who  have 
legislative  bodies  having  the  single  privilege  of  voting  "  yes" 
to  everything  proposed  by  the  said  rulers.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  Mr.  James  had  much  faith  in  Congregationalism. 
One  of  his  rules  invariably  excluded  female  members  from  any 
privilege  of  voting.  It  is  remarked  in  this  volume,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  right  of  franchise  in  England. 
This,  one  is  quite  prepared  to  expect,  from  his  practice  in 
church  government.  It  must  be  added,  that  Mr.  James  used 
his  power  with  no  selfish  purpose,  but  that,  though  a  reason  for 
respecting  him,  is  no  reason  for  endorsing  his  theory,  or  rather 
practice,  in  church  government.  His  practice,  however,  should 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  thoroughly  preparing  busi- 
ness, before  introducing  it  to  a  church  meeting. 

We  have  yet  said  nothing  of  that  portion  of  the  book  that 
makes  part  of  the  title  "Letters."  It  strikes  us  that  the 
space  thus  appropriated  is  mainly  wasted.  Others  may  quite 
differ  with  us  in  this  point,  but  it  seems  to  us  a  few  spec- 
imens of  the  letters  would  have  sufficed.  A  few  of  them  con- 
tain thoughts  carefully  matured,  but  most  of  them  have  too 
little  of  general  interest  to  occupy  so  much  space.  Many  of 
the  letters  were  addressed  to  our  own  countrymen,  Drs.  Sprague 
and  Patton.  Here,  too,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  many  read- 
ers will  be  impressed  that  Mr.  Dale,  in  various  ways,  expands 
his  materials  to  the  detriment  of  the  book,  rather  than  to  its 
benefit. 
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To  the  last,  Mr.  James,  like  our  Barnes  and  Beecher,  persist- 
ed in  declining  the  doctorate  which  was  often  conferred.  He 
regarded  it  as  unscriptural,  using  about  the  same  arguments 
that  Mr.  Barnes  has,  as  well  as  others.  ' 

In  the  best  sense  Mr.  James  was  a  great  man — a  very  great 
man.  Not  a  great  scholar,  not  a  great  theologian,  not  a  great 
original  thinker,  not  a  man  of  striking  thought  or  language ;  but 
great  in  devotion  to  his  holy  calling ;  great  in  faith  and  prayer ; 
great  in  simplicity  and  humility ;  great  in  that  he  was  content 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  possible  to  his  powers  in  his  call- 
ing, and  not  wasting  time  and  Strength  in  vainly  striving  to  be 
what  he  could  not  be.  His  labors,  as  we  have  seen,  were  bless- 
ed almost  beyond  precedent.  His  sphere  was  wider  than  that 
of  any  other  preacher  of  his  times.  Yet  his  greatness  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  would  encourage  rather  than  discourage 
the  humblest  servant  of  Christ. 
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Art.  VL— THE   TRINITY  NOT  INCONSISTENT   WITH 

UNITY. 

An  error  in  theory  often  works  untold  mischief  in  practice. 
When  John  Locke  taught  that  all  knowledge  is  obtained 
through  the  senses,  he  little  thought  that  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  flood  of  skepticism,  which  afterwards  threaten- 
ed the  existence  of  that  faith  in  the  spiritual,  which  was  very 
dear  to  that  Christian  philosopher.  Every  one  knows  that 
our  views  of  the  relation  and  course  of  all  the  starry  heavens, 
are  radically  alffected  by  the  astronomic  theory  which  is  adopt- 
ed for  their  government.  With  a  change  of  the  centre  of 
attraction,  comes  a  total  revolution  in  the  relations  of  all 
dependencies.  The  false  philosophy  of  political  economists, 
has  played  a  vital  part  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  in  the 
freedom  or  oppression  of  the  people,  the  responsibility  or  ir- 
responsibility of  the  rulers,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  adminis- 
7* 
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tration.  A  single  false  principle  has  ruined  the  calculations, 
reasonings,  and  conclusions,  of  many  a  mechanic,  naturalist,  or 
philosopher ;  and  has  often  led  to  mortifying  disasters  in  busi- 
ness life.  One  wrong  digit  vitiates  the  correctness  of  the 
most  intricate  and  profound  process  of  figures.  Indeed,  on 
every  hand  we  have  innumerable  examples,  in  proof  of  the  im- 
mense results  which  hang  upon  a  single  truth. 

If  errors  in  regard  to  the  machinery  of  creation  work  such 
radical  injury,  and  if  such  broad  interests  hang  upon  single 
truths  in  nature,  how  much  more  must  the  moral  world  depend 
upon  correct  views  of  the  God  of  nature,  the  centre  and  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  good  ?  If  the  rational  world  fall  into 
error  with  regard  to  God,  if  they  misapprehend  his  character 
and  relations,  they  necessarily  rush  into  confusion,  and  are 
quite  sure  to  reach  the  most  fearful  and  disastrous  results. 
When  they  fail  to  know  God,  they  are  certain  to  grope  in 
darkness  with  respect  to  his  will  and  man's  duty;  there  are 
clouds  and  mists  which  hover  over  their  souls,  to  destroy.  In 
this  way,  the  mass  of  mankind  have  suffered  untold  miseries ; 
have  sunk  to  most  shameful  degradations ;  because  they  did 
not  know  God,  they  have  run  to  all  extremes  in  hurtful  errors, 
and  no  less  hurtful  sins. 

It  is,  then,  an  inquiry  of  no  trifling  importance,  whether  the 
one  Being,  whom  we  call  God,  has,  in  some  sense  consistent 
with  that  unity,  a  ^rfpersonality  or  not.  If  he  has,  then  we 
may  accept  certain  other  asserted  truths,  which  have  a  vital 
bearing  upon  human  morals  and  spiritual  destiny.  If  he  has 
not,  then  we  are  obliged  to  reject  all  doctrines,  conclusions, 
and  inferences,  which  rest  upon  such  a  /re-personality  of  Divini- 
ty, and  accept  of  only  such  doctrines  and  inferences  as  are  con- 
sistent with  our  simplest  and  most  rigid  ideas  of  one  God,  of 
one  personality. 

How  radically  must  our  views  of  the  incarnation  be  affected 
by  this  doctrine  ?  It  is  all  but  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of 
incarnation,  after  ^n-personality  has  been  denied.  AVhat  would 
,an  incarnation  be ;  how  could  it  have  personality ;  what  inter- 
■est  or  authority  could  pertain  to  it ;  how  could  it  be  any  more 
than  a  mere  presiding  influence,  like  the  inspiration  of  prophets 
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and  seers,  if  to  Jehovah  belongs,  in  no  sense,  more  than  one 
personality  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  doctrine  of  trinity  is 
the  sole  basis,  source,  and  only  ground  from  which  the  incarna- 
tion becomes  possible.  When  this  basis  is  removed,  we  have  no 
longer  a  foothold  for  our  faith,  and  are  robbed  of  our  Iraman- 
uel,  and  have  in  Christ  nothing  more  than  a  spiritual  visitation, 
such  as  may  occur  at  any  time  through  human  mediums.     -    •  - 

If  the  incarnation  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Christian* 
system,  if  the  foundation  of  our  hopes,  the  corner-stone  of  our 
religion,  is  involved  in  this  fact,  then  the  trinity  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  first  importance;  for  when  that  falls,  it  carries  with  it 
this  precious  doctrine,  that  God  did  become  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  men,- and  yet  aat  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe,  glori- 
ous and  infinite  in  majesty  and  power. 

The  gospel  presents  Christ  as  a  proper  object  of  worship ; 
titles  and  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him  which  exclusively  be- 
long to  God,  and  he  claims  a  reverience  and  obedience  which  it 
is  proper  to  render  to  God  only.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  facts,  with  the  imperative  command,  to  worship  Jehovah 
only,  and  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  out  against  all  who  have  any 
other  gods  before  him,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  Christ  is 
Divine.  And  if  he  is  Divine,  then  the  trinity  is  proved  ;  but  if 
the  trinity  is  impossible,  or  untrue,  then  all  of  these  represen- 
tations of  Christ  are  absurd,  false.  How  can  we  maintain  that 
Christ  is  clothed  with  Divine  attributes,  and  worthy  of  worship 
as  a  God,  unless  we  accept  the  doctrine  that  more  than  one 
personality  belongs  to  Jehovah?  It  seems  obvious  that  when 
we  abandon  the  latter,  the  former  falls  of  necessity.  This  has 
always  been  felt  as  a  logical  necessity,  and  where  the  trinity 
has  been  discarded^thc  Divinity  of  Christ  has  also  been  re- 
jected. 

•  Sec,  then,  how  this  doctrine  sustains  and  verifies  the  other 
precious  truths  of  the  Christian  system.  It  justifies  the  har- 
mony of  the  voice  of  revelation ;  the  honors  which  the  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  Christ;  the  titles  by  which  he  is  called;  the 
worship  which  angels  and  men  are  required  to  render  to  him ; 
the  obedience  which  he  demands  as  our  sovereign  Kuler.  It 
gives  us  a  starting  point,  from  which  we  find  a  natural  and  easy 
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path  to  the  whole  constellation  of  sublime  truths  which  distin- 
guish our  religion.  We  are  under  no  necessity  to  grade  away 
and  bridge  over  chasms  and  gulfs,  and  amend,  improve,  modify, 
and  change  by  special  pleadings,  the  word  of  the  Divine  ora- 
cles ;  because  we  hold  the  key  which  unlocks  all  difficulties, 
enables  us  to  understand  Christ,  and  the  relation  of  his  mission 
to  the  sons  of  men.  Is  he  called  God  ?  We  are  satisfied. 
There  is  no  absurdity  or  inconsistency  about  that.  Does  he 
suffer  and  die  ?  Our  faith  is  not  staggered,  for  that  is  perfect- 
ly  consistent  with  the  first  principles  of  our  system.  Does  ho 
claim  our  obedience  and  homage  as  a  God  ?  Just  right.  This 
is  the  logical  conclusion  from  our  premises.  Does  he  work 
miracles  and  rise  from  the  dead  I  That  is  exactly  what  we 
might  expect  from  a  personality  of  Jehovah,  who  had  humbled 
himself,  and  sojourned  among  men. 

It  is  not  strange  that  all  skepticism  upon  the  doctrine  of 
trinity,  directly  infringes  upon  faith  in  the  atonement.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  If  faith  in  incarnation  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ  is  so  certain  to  suffer,  why  should  not  faith  in  the 
atonement  falter  under  the  same  influence?  An  atonement  by 
a  finite  creature  cannot  be  very  valuable,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
have,  if  Christ  was  not  Divine.  Some,  indeed,  hold  to  an 
atonement  for  sin,  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  but 
they  either  cherish  very  low  and  profitless  notions  of  the 
atonement,  or  their  faith  and  logic  are  in  wonderful  discord. 
He  that  dies  for  sinners,  gives  himself  for  them,  and  expiates  for 
their  crimes,  must  have  something  to  give,  save  original,  self- 
reliant  resources,  to  lay  upon  the  altar.  But  finite  beings  have 
no  independent,  self-reliant,  absolute  gifts,  to  bestow.  They 
can  only  do  their  duty ;  their  sacrifices  can  have  no  significancy 
or  power  to  vindicate  law  for  others'  pardon,  because  they  owe 
obedience,  with  all  their  powers,  to  that  law  for  themselves.  But 
the  administrator  of  law,  the  head  and  dispenser  of  all  author- 
ity, may  give,  suffer,  atone,  for  others,  for  he  has  something  to 
give,  and  is  master,  rather  than  servant,  to  the  law. 

But  if  we  have  no  Divine  Saviour,  we  have  none  at  all.  If 
Christ  was  not  God  with  us,  then  it  is  vain  for  us  to  look  to 
him  for  pardon,  to  hope  for  peace  with  God  through  his  suffer- 
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ings,  or  immortality  and  eternal  life  at  his  hands.  All  the 
bright,  soul-stirring,  and  soul-inspiring  features  of  the  gospel 
pass  under  a  cloud,  and  we  are  adrift  upon  the  surging  billows 
of  uncertainty,  fear  and  danger. 

Let  no  one  treat  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  then,  as  a  mere 
abstraction.  It  is  a  vital  truth,  as  essential  to  the  Christian 
scheme  as  the  root  to  the  vine ;  as  the  heart  to  the  physical 
man ;  as  the  sun  to  the  solar  system.  If  it  is  true,  we  have  a 
sure  interpretation  of  all  the  mysteries  of  godliness ;  all  is 
harmonious,  beautiful,  sublime,  glorious,  and  we  have  a  sure 
foundation,  a  comfortable  resting-place  for  our  faith.  But  if 
this  doctrine  is  absurd,  untrue,  impossible,  as  some  declare, 
then  we  are  overwhelmed  with  trouble.  The  language  of  the 
Bible  is  inexplicable ;  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  absurd ;  the 
duties  of  religion  are  idolatrous ;  the  hopes  of  the  gospel  are  a 
snare,  and  we  are  obliged  either  to  reject  the  whole,  or  fritter 
away,  lower  down,  and  mutilate  the  word,  so  as  really  to  make 
another  gospel,  a  human  system,  that  can  neither  satisfy  nor 
save  the  soul.  This  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch )  if  it  is  dis- 
placed, the  whole  structure  must  fall,  and  moral  night  come 
again,  from  which  the  souls  of  men  can  find  no  release. 

THE   TRINITY   NOT   UNREASONABLE. 

If  this  doctrine  was  manifestly  absurd  and  impossible,  we* 
could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  believe  it.  But  before  we  can 
pronounce  it  thus,  we  must  explore  the  nature  and  capabilities 
of  Jehovah,  and  learn  positively  all  the  actual  and  possible 
attributes  of  his  being.  Having  perfectly  comprehended  God, 
measured  all  his  nature,  surveyed  all  of  his  possible  relations, 
and  found  that  he  could  not  be  one  God,  and,  in  some  sense, 
/re-pcrsonal  at  the  same  time,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we 
affirm  that  tri-unity  is  impossible. 

Revelation  teaches  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  ascribed  to  three  personalities,  known  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
God  cannot  exist  in  three  personalities,  and  be  one  God,  in  the 
same  sense.  To  be  one  and  three,  in  precisely  the  same  sense, 
is  impossible;  but  that  God  should   be  one  in  a  certain  sense, 
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and  three  in  another  sense,  is  not  impossible;  and  who  can 
say  that  it  is  improbable  I  It  is  just  this  that  trinitarians  af- 
firm. They  hold  that  God  is  essentially,  truly,  one  being ;  but 
that,  in  another  sense,  he  has  three  personalities,  and  that 
these  two  featues  of  Divinity  are  not  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  not  self-destructive,  but  consistent  and  harmonious. 

We  are  called  upon  to  explain  how  these  two  features  of 
God  can  be  reconciled ;  how  they  subsist ;  in  what  way  they 
are  related ;  how  they  harmonize.  But  we  cannot  pretend  to 
explain  the  Infinite.  How  can  we  comprehend  God  I  Who 
can  tell  the  mode  of  his  existence  ?  Who  can  fathom  the  one 
God,  aside  from  all  idea  of  trinity?  No,  it  is  wrong,  it  is  un- 
fair to  demand  of  us  to  analyze  and  define  the  attributes  of 
Jehovah.  No  finite  being  can  do  it.  Who  can  know  the  total 
wealth,  resources,  relations,  and  characteristics  of  God,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  ? 

But  while  we  reverently  bow  before  Jehovah,  confess  our 
weakness,  and  follow  and  believe  the  word  of  revelation,  and 
concede  to  God  more  than  we  can  comprehend,  the  Unitarian 
practically  assumes  to  know  all  possibilities  and  capacities  of 
Jehovah,  when  he  affirms  that  God  cannot  exist  in  unity,  and 
tri-personality  at  the  same  time.  How  does  he  know  that  he 
cannot  so  exist  ?  How  did  he  learn,  that  among  all  the  infi- 
nite capabilities  of  God,  this  is  not  one  of  them  ?  He  makes  a 
universal  denial ;  but  the  only  safe  basis  of  such  a  denial  is 
universal  knowledge.  Does  any  mortal  possess  such  knowl- 
edge of  God  ?  He  says  truly,  that  it  is  inconsistent  for  a  be- 
ing to  be  one  and  three  at  the  same  time,  that  one  and  three, 
in  the  same  sense,  are  mutually  destructive  and  exclusive. 
But  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  at  issue.  No  one  assumes 
that  God  is  one  and  three  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  All 
that  is  claimed  is,  that  the  capabilities  of  an  infinite  Being  are 
such,  that  he  may  be  one,  and,  in  some  other  sense  consistent 
with  this  unity,  may  be  three.  To  meet  the  case,  therefore,  the 
opponent  must  show  that  there  is  no  sense  within  the  whole  range 
of  infinite  possibilities,  in  which  God  can  have  a  ^n-personality 
consistent  with  unity  of  being.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
what  that  order  is,  how  the   three  personalities  do   exist   in 
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unity;  we  only  affirm  that  it  is  .possible,  and  is  a  fact  which  ex- 
ists  some  way.  •         - 

We  have  all  possibilities  to  fall  back  upon,  and  not  merely 
those  which  are  apparent  to  us,  but  those  which  are  included 
within  the  range  of  infinite  vision.  Who  can  affirm  that  there 
is  no  mode  within  the  range  of  infinity,  that  a  being  can  exist 
in  trinity  ?  Who  knows  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible  ? 
If  we  do  not  know  it  to  be  impossible,  if  we  have  not 
surveyed  the  entire  field  of  all  possibilities,  and  failed  to 
find  such  a  mode  of  existence  in  the  infinite  range,  we  can- 
not assert  that  it  is  impossible,  or  even  improbable.  Those 
who  flippantly  assail  this  doctrine,  seem  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
universality  of  their  assertions,  how  much  there  is  implied  in 
them,  and  how  totally  incompetent  any  finite  being  is  to  make 
them.  Why,  there  is  not  an  angel  in  heaven  who  would  daro 
to  limit  the  Almighty  thus,  and  set  the  bounds  of  his  being, 
proclaiming,  with  assurance,  that  he  cannot  exist  so  and  so ; 
that  this  or  that  cannot  be  true  of  him,  because  the  finite  mind 
is  unable  to  comprehend  the  point  in  question.  ,1  .v,<,   ..i-m- 

POSSIBILITIES   DISCOVERABLE. 

We  are  unable  to  define  the  mode  of  triune  existence,  but 
we  can  see  that  such  a  mode  of  existence  is  possible  to  Jeho- 
vah. Philosophers  and  common  people  agree,  in  distinguishing 
between  the  substance  of  being,  and  the  phenometia  of  being. 
The  qualities  of  being  are  not  confounded  with  the  essence  to 
which  those  qulaities  belong.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a 
base,  or  central  substance,  an  essential  existence  to  which  phe- 
nomenal properties  belong,  and  from  which  they  may  be  ab- 
stracted in  the  processes  of  the  mind,  if  not  in  actual  perform- 
ance. Our  ideas  of  being,  then,  may  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  of  simple  substance,  and  from  this  start- 
ing point  run  to  infinite  extremes.  Who  can  know  what  prop- 
erties and  peculiarities  may  belong  to  being,  all  resting  upon 
this  central,  primary  substance  ? 

Spinoga  taught  that  there  was  but  one  substance  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  all  matter  and  spirit  are  but  properties  of  that 
substance,  and  that  this  universal  substance  is  God,  and  every 
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object  in  the  world  is  a  part  or  attribute  of  God.  His  theory 
is  interesting,  as  showing  what  possibilities  great  minds  dis- 
cover in  the  properties  of  being.  It  is  no  unusual  occurrence 
for  mighty  men  to  get  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  field  of 
speculation  which  divinity  and  the  infinite  open  before  them. 
Some  have  contended  that  there  was  no  substance,  no  real,  es- 
sential  existence ;  that  all  was  phenomenal,  and  merely  appar- 
ent. Bishop  Berkly  was  the  champion  of  this  doctrine.  Some 
affirm  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  substance  and  prop- 
erties, that  they  are  positivel}^,  unexceptionally,  one  and  the 
same.  Others,  that  being  is  the  combination  of  properties 
attributes  and  phenomena,  and  that  there  is  no  other  part, 
base,  or  essence  than  these.  We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise 
any  of  these  theories,  and  only  refer  to  them  as  illustrations  of 
the  limitations  of  human  thought,  and  the  yearning  of  human 
nature  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  being. 

The  common,  almost  universal,  sentiment  of  the  race,  which 
has  not  been  produced  by  elaborate  speculation,  but  by  a  natural 
spontaneity,  a  kind  of  intuition,  is  that  there  is  an  essential 
substance  in  all  being,  to  which  properties  and  attributes  be- 
long, and  this  may  be  taken  as  at  once  more  philosophical  and 
reliable,  than  any  strained  and  refined  theories  of  speculators. 

The  narrowest  and  strictest  idea  of  being,  then,  is  a  sub- 
stance which  is  capable  of  bearing  properties  and  attributes. 
These  properties  may  be  properly  termed  the  phenomenal  na- 
ture, because  they  constitute  the  medium  of  acquaintance, 
standing  as  the  objective  existence,  answering  to  that  which  is 
subjective,  and  a  terra  incognito,  except  as  revealed  through 
the  phenomenal  properties. 

We  can  readily  see  that  the  phenomenal  nature  of  any  exis- 
tence, whether  material  or  spiritual,  must  depend  upon,  and'  be 
moulded  and  shaped  by,  the  subjective,  essential  substance. 
The  substance  must  produce  or  support  the  phenomenal,  and 
not  be  produced  and  supported  by  the  latter.  The  properties 
of  matter  are  as  they  are,  because  the  substance  is  what  it  is. 
So  the  properties  of  spiritual  being  are,  and  must  be,  peculiar 
to  the  spiritual  substance,  which  constitutes  its  essential  base, 
or  subjective  nature.     The  reason  why  the  properties  of  matter 
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differ  so  essentially  from  the  properties  of  spirit  is,  that  the 
substance  of  matter  differs  so  radically  from  the  substance  of 
spirit. 

That  this  should  be  so  is  reasonable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be 
necessary^  We  should  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  phenomenal 
nature^  resting  upon  substantive  natures  which  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. We  have  the  material  substantive  nature  and  its  legiti- 
mate variety  of  properties.  Then  we  have  the  dependent 
spiritual  nature,  with  its  peculiar  properties.  There  are  also 
spiritual  natures  above  those  which  exist  on  earth,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  peculiar  properties  they  may  possess  in 
their  phenomenal  nature,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  possi- 
ble forms  of  phenomenal  being,  even  in  the  case  of  finite  spir- 
its. How  many  and  wonderful  peculiarities  may  belong  to 
angelic  being,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  I  Indeed,  there 
may  be  untold  wonders  belonging  to  human  spirits,  which  may 
yet  be  discovered,  and  greatly  modify  our  wisest  speculations 
on  human  nature.  And  above,  and  far  removed  from  all  finite 
substantive  being,  is  the  infinite  and  eternal  God,  whose  attri- 
butes and  substance,  or  essential  nature,  must  also  agree.  But 
who  can  canvass  the  Divine  nature,  and  inform  us  what  phe- 
nomenal qualities  are  consistent  with,  or  demanded  by,  this 
infinite  Spirit?     Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God? 

Until  we  comprehend  the  nature  of  God's  substantive  being^^ 
and  all  whatsoever  is  consistent  with  it,  we  cannot  assert,, 
that  tri-personality  is  not  demanded,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
infinite  essence.  Of  course  we  can  never  know  that  any  such 
peculiarity  belongs  to  the  eternal  Spirit,  except  by  revelation ;, 
but  when  such  a  revelation  is  made,  what  is  there  in  the  nature 
of  the'  case  which  authorizes  any  person  to  reject  it  ?  What  is 
there  absurd  and  impossible  in  the  idea  ?  There  are  many 
attributes  of  God,  which  are  so  peculiar  to  the  Infinite,  that 
we  cannot  comprehend  them;  but  is  that  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  them  ?  This  tri-personality  may  be  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Infinite,  and  involve  no  contradiction  or  absurdity. 

The    objections   which   are   urged   against  the   trinity,  are 
sometimes  impressive,  on   account   of  our   ignorance.     If  we 
knew  more,  we  should  smile  at  our   stumblings*    We  may  not 
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see  how  there  can  be,  in  any  sense,  three  personalities  three 
self-active  persons,  in  one  self-active  being.  No  more  can  we 
see  how  a  human  spirit  can  be  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
led  and  directed  by  it,  and  still  remain  free,  and  retain  all  his 
peculiar  personalities,  and  exhibit  them  in  his  utterances  of  the 
Divine  revelation.  Yet  that  is  what  occurred  in  almost  every 
case  of  inspiration.  There  was  a  concurrence  of  personalities, 
a  fusing  of  the  Divine  and  human,  a  coalescing  of  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  the  eternal  Spirit  with  the  human  spirit,  and  yet  the 
identity  and  action  of  neither  is  lost,  but  both  appear  in  the 
work  which  is  done. 

If  God  should  reveal  to  us  that  in  heaven  there  was  a  class  of 
angels  which  were  created  with  tri-personal  natures,  each  angel 
being  capable  of  a  triple  personal  phenomenal  life,  and  yet  the 
three  phenomenal  natures,  essentially  united  in  one  substantive 
nature,  and  that  the  tri-personal  nature  was  a  legitimate  and 
essential  characteristic  of  all  angels  of  this  class, — what  is 
there  in  such  a  case  so  absurd  and  impossible,  that  it  must  be 
rejected,  and  the  revelation  set  at  nought  ?  Do  we  know  that 
God  could  not  make  a  class  of  beings  who  should  possess,  in 
each  single  being,  a  triple  personality,  three  active  wills  in 
one;  three  sets  of  mental  faculties  in  one;  three  moral  natures 
in  one  ?  How  much  more  may  three  actual  personalities  be 
entirely  consistent  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  infinite, 
eternal  God  ?  Man  is  but  one  person,  and  yet  he  is  two.  He 
has  a  spiritual  life,  and  an  animal  life,  and  we  can  imagine  cir- 
cumstances where  the  functions  of  one  of  these  natures  are  en- 
tirely suspended,  and  the  others  go  on  acting  vigorously. 
But  the  normal  state  is  that  in  which  they  both  act  in  concert, 
so  fused  and  lost  in  each  other,  that  no  one  can  analyze  the 
process,  or  discover  any  duality  or  possible  sign  of  more  than 
a  single  personality.  Who  can  unfold  the  interior  life  of  man, 
and  set  the  bounds  to  the  parts  of  his  complex  nature,  and 
show  how  two  personalities  which  may,  and  do  sometimes,  pos- 
sess an  independent  existence,  with  complete  personal  being, 
can  be  so  radically  and  essentially  one  ?  And  if  we  are  stag- 
gered with  these  finite  complexities,  how  miich  more  shall  we 
fail  to  explain  the  infinite  ?    And  yet  the  finite  very  properly 
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suggests  the  possibility  of  that  trinitj  in  the  infinite  Being 
which  revelation  so  positively  aflfirms. 

If  the  Bible  stated,  with  philosophical  accuracy,  that  God 
was  one  substantive  being  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  and  that 
he  was  three  persons  in  a  sense  less  absolutely  substantive, 
but  more  phenomenal,  who  could  adduce  against  it  any  valid 
objection  ?  Is  such  a  relation  of  personality  to  absolute  sub- 
stance impossible  I  These  three  phenomenal  natures  may  or 
may  not  include  all  that  belongs  to  the  absolute  spirit ;  there 
may  be  a  central  will,  an  absolute  directive  power  belonging 
to  the  essential  substance,  extra  to  the  three  phenomenal  per- 
sonalities, or  there  may  not.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that 
God  may  exist  in  this  peculiar  trinity,  and  involve  no  contra- 
diction or  absurdity ;  and  that  is  all  that  we  conceive  it  neces- 
sary to  attempt  to  show. 

It  may  be  that  a  being  possessed  of  07ie  substantive  nature, 
and  one  phenomenal  nature,  may  be  capable  of  acting  as  one 
being,  and  as  three  beings  at  the  same  time  j  and  that  this 
triple  life  may  be  so  peculiar  and  distinct,  that  the  one  l^eing 
may  be  seen  and  worshipped  by  all  finite  beings,  as  having 
three  personalities.  He  may  stand  before  the  universe  in  this 
light,  so  that  his  trinity  stands  as  a  veritable  fact,  not  a 
mere  appearance,  a  fiction,  but  the  actual  God,  related  to 
all  creatures,  revealed  to  all  finite  minds,  in  three  persons. 

We  do  not  say  that  .this  is  the  case,  but  that  such  a  state  of 
the  case  is  not  absurd  or  impossible ;  and  if  there  is  any  we^j 
that  God  may  be  one,  and  yet  be  truly,  and  in  any  proper  sense, 
a  trinity,  the  course  of  faitlf  is  clear,  and  no  objections  can 
stand  against  the  words  of  revelation.  And  we  see  no  reason 
why  these  suppositions  may  not  be  true ;  why,  in  some  such 
way,  trinity  and  unity  may  not  be  perfectly  consistent.  But  if 
any  one  should  prove  that  these  suppositions  are  all  impos- 
sible, yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  mode  of  be- 
ing possible  where  unity  and  trinity  may  subsist  in  the  same 
being. 

When  trinitarians  assert  that  the  one  God,  and  the  three 
persons,  are  one  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  they  are  three, 
of  course  their  position  is  open  to  the  charge  of  absurdity  and 
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impossibility.  But  t^at  is,  by  no  means,  the  proposition  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead.  They  assert 
no  contradiction ;  they  assume  no  absurdity ;  but  do  contend 
that  Jehovah  is  one  God,  and  that  his  nature  is  so  peculiar 
that  he  exists  and  is  revealed  to  the  rational  universe  as  tri- 
personal,  and  that  this  tri-personality  is  entirely  consistent 
with  his  unity.  We  have  seen  that  such  a  state  of  the  case  is 
possible,  and  therefore  not  absurd.  We  can  accept,  then,  the 
voice  of  revelation  with  a  firm  faith,  and  worship  one  God,  and 
worship  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  real  personal- 
ities of  that  one  God. 


BIBLE  TESTIMONY. 

A  mere  abstract  of  this  is  all  we  shall  attempt.  If  one  God  can, 
by  any  possibility,  exist  in  trinity,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
if  revelation  should  make  that  certain,  which  reason  perceives 
to  be  possible.  We  have  shown  that  it  may  be  a  peculiarity  of 
the  self-existent,  eternal  being,  that  we  call  God,  to  possess  a 
tri-personality  in  his  phenomenal  nature,  while  he  is  essentially 
and  truly  one  in  his  essential  nature,  one  in  that  essence  upon 
which  his  phenomenal  nature  rests.  At  least,  no  one  can  af- 
firm that  in  this,  or  some  other  mode  peculiar  to  the  infinite 
Being,  unity  and  trinity  may  not  subsist  in  complete  harmony. 
There  being,  therefore,  no  insuperable  objection  to  this  doc- 
trine in  theory,  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  facts,  made  known 
by  the  words  of  revelation.  What  say  the  Scriptures?  If 
they  appear  to  teach  a  trinity  in  Jehovah,  we  are  not  forced, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  modify  and  explain  away  the  nat- 
ural sense  of  the  language,  to  avoid  an  absurdity,  an  impossi- 
bility; but  we  may  accept  the  obvious  force  of  the  words,  and 
receive  the  testimony  as  perfectly  consistent  and  worthy  of  be- 
lief. The  fact  of  trinity  in  unity,  in  Jehovali,  is  stated  so  plain- 
ly, in  so  many  forms,  and  so  generally  implied,  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  word  of  revelation,  that  those  least  familiar  with 
the  sacred  book,  must  know  that  there  is  no  escape  from  this 
meaning,  except  by  the  most  violent  and  unauthorized  special 
pleading,  and  rending  of  Divine  testimony. 

1.   There  is  hut  one  God. 
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Deut.  4 :  39,  "  Know  therefore  this  day,  and  consider  it  in 
thy  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon 
the  earth  beneath ;  there  is  none  else." 

6  :  4,  5,  "  Hear,  *0  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
And  thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."  . ,., 

Isa.  44 :  6,  8,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel, 
and  his  Redeemer  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am 
the  last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God.  Fear  ye  not,  neither 
be  afraid  j  haye  not  I  told  thee  from  that  time,  and  have  de- 
clared it  ?  Ye  are  even  my  witnesses.  Is  there  a  God  beside 
rae  ?    Yea,  there  is  no  God,  I  know  not  any." 

1  Cor.  8  :  4,  "  As  concerning  therefore  the  eating  of  those 
things  that  are  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols,  we  know  that  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  worl^  and  that  there  is  none  other  God 
but  one."  .    -, 

This  testimony  is  so  direct,  positive,  and  plain,  that  no  one 
can  doubt  its  conclusiveness.  What  possible  chance  does  it 
afford  the  polytheist  to  claim  that  the  Bible  implies  the  existence 
of  a  plurality  of  Gods  ?  But  the  proof  of  tri-pers;Onality  in  one 
God,  is  just  as  explicit  and  unequivocal  as  this  testimony  in 
proof  of  one  God  only. 

2.  One  God  exists  in  plural  personality. 

Gen.  1 :  26,  "  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."  Who  is  referred  to  by  us  !  Who  created  man  ? 
In  whose  image  was  he  made?  1  Cor.  11 :  7;  Col.  3:  9,  10; 
James  3  :  9.  Since  God  speaks  of  himself  as  us,  and^owr,  does 
it  not  prove  plurality  of  person  ?  This  was  a  common  form  of 
expression  with  God. 

Gen.  3 :  23,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  behold  the  man  has  become 
as  one  oi  us  to  know  good  and  evil." 

Gen.  11:7,  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their 
language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

3.  All  of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  are  ascribed  to  three  per- 
sons, the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 

No  one  disputes  the  Divinity  of  the  Father,  and  we  will  not 
delay  a  moment,  therefore,  to  prove   it.     But   the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  denied,  and  hence  must  be  proved. 
8* 
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Christ  is  represented  as  having  all  the  attributes  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  hears  the  titles  which  belong  exclusively  to  God. 

John  1 :  1,  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 

Matt.  1 :  23,  "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  niame  Emanuel,  which 
being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us." 

Isa.  9 :  6,  "For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is 
given;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders;  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

Rom.  9:  5,  "Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for- 


>> 


ever. 

Heb.  1:8,  "  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  0  God, 
is  forever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom." 

1  John  5 :  20,  "  We  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.     This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 

Rev.  17  :  14,  "  The  Lamb  shall  overcome  them ;  for  he  is  Lord 
of  lords,  and  King  of  kings." 

19  :  13,  "  And  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God." 

16,  "And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name 
written,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. ^' 

These  are  a  mere  moiety  of  the  proofs  which  abound  in  the 
sacred  oracles,  showing  that  Christ  is  truly  God,  clothed  with 
all  the  attributes,  and  glory,  and  poWer  of  Jehovah.  This  be- 
ing a  fact,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  there  is  more  than 
one  personality  in  the  07ie  God,  and  that  the  plurality  subsists 
in  some  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  that  unity,  which  is 
no  less  positively  asserted  than  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

To  the  Holy  Spirit,  Divine  attributes  are  also  ascribed. 

Acts  5  :  3,  4,  "But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled 
thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back  part  of 
the  price  of  the  land  ?  While  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ? 
why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart  ?  thou  hast 
not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God." 
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Matt.  28:  17,  "Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  name  of  Jehovah  signifies  his  power  or  authority ;  and 
when  we  are  baptized  into  this  name,  or  into  loyalty  to  this 
authority,  we  swear  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Power  of  the 
universe.  Inasmuch  as  the  name  or  authority  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  is  thus  recognized  as  equal  and  supreme, 
we  can  take  but  one  inference,  that  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
equally  Divine  with  the  Father  and  Son. 

Jude  20, 21,  "  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves,  on  your 
most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Keep  yourselves  in 
the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life." 

1  Cor.  13  :  14,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you  all." 

1  Peter  1:2,  "  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedi* 
ence." 

1  Cor.  2 :  10,  11,  "  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by 
his  Spirit;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God.  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him.  Even  so  the  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 

2  Peter  1 :  21,  "Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

•  Heb.  9  :  14,  "  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  liv- 
ing God  ?" 

Is.  63:  10,  "But  they  rebelled  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit; 
therefore  he  was  turned  away  from  them,  to  be  their  enemy,  and 
he  fought  against  them." 

Matt.  12  :  32,  "And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him,  but  whosoever  speaketh 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in 
this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come." 
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These  Scriptures  state  with  positive  and  clear  precision — 

1.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  possesses  personality. 

2.  That  he  is  equal  with  the  Father  and  Son  in  authority. 

3.  That  he  is  properly  worshipped,  trusted,  and  obeyed  as 
Jehovah. 

4.  That  he  does  the  same  works  which  are  ascribed  to  God. 

5.  That  he  is  the  author  of  revelation. 

6.  That  he  renews  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  communes 
with  him  as  Grod. 

7.  That  disobedience  to  him  is,  in  thiB  highest  sense,  rebel- 
lion against  Jehovah ;  and  that  no  sin  is  so  difiBcult  of  pardon, 
as  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  more  Scriptural  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  three  personalities  are  represented  as  clothed 
with  Divine  attributes  and  authority,  and  that  these  three  per- 
sonalities subsist  in  one  Being,  whom  we  call  God.  These 
facts  are  so  plainly  revealed,  that  no  one  can  escape  the  same 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  come,  except  by  the  most  violent 
wresting  of  the  language  from  its  natural  and  most  obvious 
meaning.  Objectors  confess  this,  and  justify  this  violent  treat- 
ment of  the  words  of  Scripture  on  the  supposition  that  the 
existence  of  these  personalities  in  one  God  is  absurd,  impos- 
sible, and  hence  the  statements  which  so  strongly  affirm  this 
state  of  the  case,  they  assert  must  have  some  other  rendering. 
And  they  tax  their  utmost  ingenuity  to  show  that  the  most 
obvious  and  natural  meaning  of  the  language  is  not   the  true 


meaning. 


All  such  special  pleading  and  unnatural  renderings  of  tlje 
Scriptures  are  suspicious,  and  are  only  allowable  after  every 
other  possible  way  of  explanation  has  been  tested  without  re- 
lief But  in  this  case  we  have  relief;  there  is  no  necessity  for 
this  desperate  resort  of  Unitarians;  the  one  God  may  possess 
three  personalities  in  one  being,  without  implying  any  absurdity 
or  impossibility,  as  we  have  shown. 

Then  let  the  word  of  the  Lord  have  free  course,  and  be  glo- 
rified-; let  its  plain  and  natural  force  occasion  no  one  to  stum- 
ble, or  be  offended ;  let  no  one  feel  obliged  to  explain  away 
any  of  its  assertions,  nor  weaken  its  imperative   avowals,  nor 
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limit  its  high  and  glorious  doctrines.  It  speaks  of  matters 
above  human  comprehension;  it  speaks  of  God,  the  infinite  and 
eternal  God,  whom  angels  cannot  comprehend;  but  nothing  is 
revealed  which  human  reason  has  any  cause  for  rejecting  as  im- 
possible or  inconsistent  with  anjnfiniteand  self-existent  Being. 

We  may  worship  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  we  may 
pray  to  them,  trust  in  them,  obey  them,  and  not  be  guilty  either 
of  idolatry  or  polytheism.  We  have  one  God  and  a  Divine 
Saviour  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Divine  Comforter  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  before  the  eternal  throne,  where  the  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  centres  in  one  Jehovah,  we  may  bow  with 
reverence,  love  and  hope.  ._  ,.„,..;.. 

Since  the  full  force  of  Scripture  may  be  allowed  without  do- 
ing violence  to  reason,  or  admitting  an  absurdity,  why  should 
we  surrender  a  doctrine  which  exalts  Christ,  and  clothes  him 
with  Divine  attributes,  and  entitles  him  to  Divine  homage  ? 
What  sinner  need  be  troubled  with  the  ascription  of  infinite 
power,  glory,  and  mercy,  to  him  who  has  come  to  seek  and 
save  ?  Ought  it  to  grieve  us  that  we  have  such  a  Saviour ;  that  a 
Divine  being  has  made  atonement  for  us ;  that  Jehovah  Christ 
sits  on  the  throne  of  grace ;  that  all  the  resources  of  the  uni- 
verse are  at  his  disposal ;  that  we  may  find  a  sure  refuge  in 
him,  and  that  his  arm  is  more  powerful  than  all  our  foes  ?  But 
the  doctrine  of  trinity  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem; if  it  is  broken  or  displaced,  the  whole  temple  becomes 
disordered,  insecure,  shorn  of  its  glory  and  excellency,  and 
falls  to  the  earth.  And  with  its  fall,  the  hopes  of  our  race 
sink  to  eternal  night.  If  Jesus  is  not  our  Divine  Saviour,  he 
is  not  an  efficient  Saviour,  and  the  Rock  where  we  hoped  to 
rest  secure,  is  changed  to  sand,  and  we  perish  forever. 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  fear.  All  the  sophistry  and  re- 
fined speculations  which  human  pride  can  invent,  cannot  steal 
away  our  God  and  Saviour;  he  has  been  crowned  Lord  of 
all,  and  his  sceptre  shall  prove  both  mighty  and  merciful,  and 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  put  to  shame. 
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Art.  YII.— requisites  OF  SUCCESS  IN  RELIGION 

AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  proprietor  of  great  estates  receives  application  from 
one  who  wishes  to  be  employed  as  the  manager  of  a  farm. 
The  landholder  does  not  choose  at  present  to  grant  his  re- 
quest ;  but  offers  him  the  use  of  a  parcel  of  rich  soil;  and 
ample  facilities  of  cultivation,  intimating  that  a  good  use  of 
this  may  open  the  way  to  the  bestowal  of  higher  confidence. 
The  applicant  accepts  the  trust;  but  loiters  away  his  time, 
neglects  his  business,  gets  meagre  crops,  and  at  the  year's  end 
leaves  the  land  little  better  than  he  found  it.  He  will  not  be 
likely  to  renew  his  request,  or  if  he  does,  to  have  it  treated 
with  much  consideration. 

A  youth  enters  the  academy  to  fit  for  college.  He  has 
ability,  but  will  not  apply  himself  to  the  prescribed  studies. 
He  may  exhibit  ever  so  much  energy  and  genius  in  other 
things,  but  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school,  he 
will  not,  at  the  hand  of  judicious  teachers,  receive  advancement 
to  a  higher  institution. 

Such  examples  have  a  ready  application  to  our  condition  in 
this  life,  as  preparatory  to  the  future.  Here  we  are  on  pro- 
bation for  eternity.  According  as  we  live  here,  so  will  be  our 
state  there.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor- 
ruption :  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting."* 

In  discussing  the  subject  before  us,  we  wish  to  take  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view;  for,  although  our  remarks  can  relate 
only  to  some  of  its  aspects,  we  would  be  careful  to  guard 
against  thus  limiting  the  subject  itself.  The  Christian  religion 
is  a  true  democracy,  admitting  of  no  castes,  no  privileged  or- 
ders. We  all  stand  on  the  same  platform,  with  equal  rights., 
subject  to  like  conditions,  all  with  means  of  access  to  the  pro- 
visions of  grace,  all  able  to  become  heirs  to  the  same  heavenly 

*  Gal.  6  :  7,  8. 
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inheritance.     Great  evil  has  resulted  from  attempting  to  make 
in  these  things  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  distinctions.     :  «  .  ^ 

It  is  a  sad  thought,  that  in  a  world  of  immortal  beings,  on 
probation  for  eternity,  so  few  are  successful.  "  Wide  is  the 
gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate, 
and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it."*  We  might  suppose  that  the  reverse  would 
be  true  j  though  the  fact  in  no  degree  militates  against  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  gospel  scheme,  but  only  shows  the  exceeding 
sinfuhiess  of  sin.  That  scheme  has,  by  no  means,  proved  a 
failure ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  what  will  be  accomplished  un- 
der it  hereafter,  and  of  the  ample  provision  it  extends  to  all, 
we  have  the  experience  of  those  who  have  already  been  crowned 
under  its  banner.  If  others  have  not  obtained  a  like  crown,  it 
is  their  own  fault. 

Why  do  some  succeed,  and  others  fail  ?  Without  entering 
upon  any  full  investigation  of  this  vast  problem,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  ofi'ering  remarks  on  some  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous points.  .„  "'  ■ 

I.  One  element  of  success  in  every  department  of  the  great 
field  of  religion  and  theology,  is  appreciation  of  its  importance. 
Did  every  one  justly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  all  would  be  Christians.  Did  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  justly  appreciate  the  importance  of  theology,  which  is 
the  science  of  religion,  they  would  all  be  sound  theologians. 
Who  can  doubt  it  ?  But  the  mass  of  both  classes  have  not 
had  such  appreciation,  and  hence  have  failed  of  success.  Could 
one  properly  estimate  the  facts  of  his  immortalit}^,  his  con- 
demnation under  sin, "the  provisions  and  conditions  of  grace,  and 
the  retributions  of  the  eternal  world,  and  yet  neglect  the  great 
salvation  ?  Could  one  properly  estimate  the  truth  that  he  was 
set  as  a  watchman  on  Zion's  walls,  to  whom  the  interests  of 
souls  were  entrusted — an  ambassador  of  Christ  to  reconcile 
men  to  God,  and  prove  unfaithful  to  that  high  commission  and 
trust  ?     Never. 


*  Matt.  6  :  13,  14. 
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The  history  of  those  who  have  been  successful  is  decisive 
on  this  point.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  records  the 
names  and  deeds  of  such  as  rendered  the  pld  dispensation 
luminous.  Read  once  more  that  record,  and  ponder  well  the 
results  of  their  faith,  which  is  but  another  term  for  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  theology.  If  any 
one  doubts  whether  Paul  himself  should  be  added  to  the  list, 
let  him  read  2  Cor.  11 :  22 — 28.  Does  any  one  doubt  whether 
Luther,  Whitefield,  Wesley,  Edwards,  Randall,  Judson,  Colby, 
Hutchins,  Parsons  appreciated  the  truths  of  Christianity  ?  The 
earth  is  yet  too  fragrant  with  the  memory  of  their  deeds  to  allow 
the  doubt. 

Those  just  mentioned  enjoyed  no  arbitrary  privilege  above 
others.  We  cannot  say  but  that  many  of  their  associates 
might  not  have  attained  as  high  spiritual  eminence.  The  same 
broad  field  of  truth  is  before  all ;  the  same  motives ;  and  if  some 
are  naturally  better  endowed  than  others,  it  has  never  been 
shown  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the  distinction  they  attain. 
Rather  may  we  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  they  appreciate  their 
work,  duties,  responsibilities,  while  others  do  not. 

Said  the  prophet  Jeremiah :  "  0  that  my  head  were  waters, 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people."^  Said  the 
apostle  Paul:  "By  the  space  of  three  years,  I  ceased  not  to 
warn  every  one  day  and  night  with  tears. "f  It  is  related 
of  Rev.  J.  Welch,  that  he  kept  a  plaid  on  his  bed,  to  wrap 
himself  in  when  he  arose  in  the  night  to  pray.  His  wife  some- 
times found  him  on  tlie  floor  weeping,  and  reproved  him.  But 
he  would  reply,  "  0  !  woman,  I  have  the  souls  of  three  thou- 
sand to  answer  for,  and  I  know  not  how  it  is  with  many  of 
them.  ^Said  Rev.  J.  A,  James :  "  I  set  out  in  my  ministry 
with  the  idea  of  usefulness  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart, 
that  I  could  never  lose  sight  of  it  long  together;  and  I  mean 
usefulness  of  one  kind — that  is  the  direct  conversion  of  souls." 
Says  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  in  remarking  on  the  memoir  of 
James :  "  John  Angell  James  was  not  a  profound  theologian. 


*  Jer.  9  :  1. 


t  Acts  20:  31. 
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He  was  not  an  acute  controversialist.  He  wrote  no  commen- 
taries. He  untied  no  knotty  questions  of  exegesis.  He  made 
no  discoveries  in  philosophy.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  num- 
bered more  readers,  more  hearers,  and  more  converts  to  Jesus 
Christ,  than  any  other  English  preacher  of  this  century.  4nd 
this  enviable  distinction  he  won  by  simply  following  the  straight 
single  path  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  with  all  his  might 
and  main." 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  importance  of  an  earnest  min- 
istry. It  is  the  want  of  the  world,  and  was  never  more  need^ 
ed  than  now.  The  demand  is  not  for  one  in  a  million,  two  or 
three  in  an  age,  to  be  earnest  ministers ;  but  for  all  to  be  such, 
as  all  may  be.  The  work  is  so  great,  souls  are  so  precious, 
the  loss  of  one  soul  is  so  fearful,  that  there  is  need  of  the  united 
energies  of  every  reaper  in  the  immortal  harvest. 

Yet  how  painful  is  the  thought  that  there  are  young  men 
with  the  Divine  call  professedly  in  them,  with  natural  pow- 
ers of  a  high  order,  surrounded  by  numerous  facilities  of 
improvement,  who  will  suffer  their  favored  season  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  to, 
pass  with  very  little  benefit  to  themselves  I  How  painful  the 
thought  that  there  are  professed  ministers  of  Christ,  who  are 
but  idlers  in  their  Master's  vineyard  I  Truly,  they  know  not 
what  they  do ;  they  have  no  proper  appreciation  of  the  work 
before  them,  or  tlicy  cOuld  not  be  thus  indifferent.  What  an 
account  will  they  have  to  render ! 

II.  Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  somewhat  general  view, 
we  observe  that  another  requisite  of  success  in  theological 
pursuits,  is  humility.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  success 
is  self-conceit.  What  one  supposes  himself  to  know  already, 
he  will  not  seek  to  learn.  If  one  already  has  a  sufficiency,  he 
will  have  small  desire  of  improvement.  Why  should  a  young 
man  seek  for  higher  qualifications  when  he  already  has  enough? 
So  he  will  not  avail  himself  of  helps.  Should  one  of  this  class 
condescend  to  the  use  of  facilities,  they  will  be  of  little  service 
to  him.  If  he  attends  school,  he  is  wiser  than  his  teachers ;  if 
he  applies  himself  to  books,  they  are  but  the  productions  of 
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the  past,  and  obsolete  to  his  original  powers.  The  race  is  not 
yet  extinct,  of  those  who  are  wiser,  in  their  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  who  can  render  a  reason. 

A  young  half-local  Methodist  preacher  of  our  acquaintance,, 
onpe  boasted  that  he  could  preach  from  any  text  in  the  Bible, 
and  challenged  his  hearers  to  test  him.  Any  of  them  might 
better  have  challenged  him  to  produce  one  that  he  could  preach 
from.  We  once  heard  a  professed  minister  assert  that  there 
were  not  more  than  fifty  subjects  in  the  Scriptures  fit  to 
preach  upon;  and  that  he  had  gone  through  the  list  again 
and  again,  until  he  was  tired  of  it.  The  truth  was,  he  had  never 
begun. 

Persons  of  large  experience  and  attainments  have  always 
professed  deep  humility.  A  celebrated  philosopher  compared 
himself  to  a  little  child }  having,  as  he  said,  found  only  a  few 
choice  pebbles  on  the  shore,  while  the  treasures  of  the  vast 
ocean  of  truth  lay  all  unexplored  before  him.  When  the  wise 
legislator  and  renowned  leader  of  Israel,  the  founder  of  the 
ancient  dispensation,  was  summoned  to  enter  upon  his  mission,, 
ho  exhibited  the  deep  modesty  of  his  heart.  ''Who  am  I,  that 
I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?"  "And  Moses  said  unto  the 
Lord,  0  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor 
since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant ;  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue."^  A  greater  than  Moses  said  of 
himself:  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."t 

Pride  and  vanity,  which  are  so  detrimental  to  the  acquisition 
of  truth,  are  equally  so  with  reference  to  its  communication  to 
others!  They  lead  to  personal  display,  rather  than  to  an  ele- 
vation of  the  cross  of  Christ — to  show  the  splendid  powers 
and  attainments  of  the  preacher,  rather  than  the  excellence  of 
the  doctrine  he  is  set  to  teach.  And  in  all  such  attempts,, 
whatever  of  present  applause  and  popularity  may  be  obtained, 
there  can  be  no  real  success  in  the  work  of  the  gospel. 

Pres.  Porter,  of  Andover,  remarks :  "  Whenever  I  have  ob- 
served a  young  man,  from  pride  of  talent,   or  fastidious  taste,. 
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or,  (what  is  probably  in  most  cases  the  radical  defect,)  a  low 
state  of  personal  piety,  attempt  to  make  what  is  called  a  great 
sermon ;  I  mean  when  the  effort  is,  by  eccentricity  of  subject 
or  manner,  to  exhibit  his  own  genius  or  erudition,  I  have  al- 
ways observed  that  effort  to  be  q>  failure,  and  sometimes  a 
grievous  one.  And  I  have  been  ashamed  and  mortified  to 
see  the  same  principle  exemplified  in  ministers  of  full  age; 
and  I  may  add,  exemplified  more  than  once  in  my  own  experi- 
ence.'"* 

But  when  one  has  some  just  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  will  be  thereby  impelled 
to  seek  the  requisite  qualifications.  He  need  not  shrink  from 
the  task,  since  he  is  not  left  to  work  alone,  or  in  his  own 
strength;  but  his  feeling  must  be:  the  work  is  vast,  and  I  am 
feeble ;  yet  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  by  Divine  help.  I  know 
very  little ;  but  I  will  learn  all  I  can,  and  turn  it  to  the  best 
account.     Such  a  spirit  is  a  most  sure  prestige  of  success. 

III.  We  may  mention  as  another  requisite,  a  faithful  use  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  No  argument  is  needed  here  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  is,  to  the  theological  student,  and  the  minister, 
the  great  means  of  instruction.  Not  to  the  exclusion  of  human 
experience  and  external  nature,  but  in  connection  with  them. 
They,  valuable  and  essential  as  they  are,  derive  their  chief  im- 
portance as  helps  in  this  direction,  from  the  light  they  receive 
from  the  inspired  volume  ;  which  "  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works."t 

Yet  many  theological  students,  and  ministers,  too,  scarcely 
study  the  Bible  at  all.  We  need  not  allude  to  those,  though 
not  few,  who  are  too  indolent  to  study  anything.  Numbers 
study  diligently,  and  with  the  purpose  of  acquiring  religious 
truth,  who  fail  for  lack  of  resorting  primarily  and  chiefly  to  the 
sacred  volume.  They  substitute  for  it  the  works  of  man ;  they 
study  human  philosophy,  rather  than  the  teachings  of  God. 
And  how  could  we  expect  them  to  succeed  in  that  way  ?     They 
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may  be  keen  in  speculation,  skilful  dialecticians — tliey  may  ex- 
hibit exquisite  taste  and  splendid  oratory ;  yet  utterly  fail  to 
become  versed  in  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  successful 
ambassadors  of  Christ. 

The  advantages  furnished  in  the  way  of  books  and  schools, 
valuable  as  they  are,  and  so  abundant,  are  often  perverted  to  a 
practical  neglect  of  the  Bible.  A  poor  exchange,  indeed.  Im- 
portant as  such  helps  are,  better  far  have  the  Bible  without 
these,  than  these  without  the  Bible.  Of  course  there  is  no 
need  of  going  to  either  extreme.  Such  facilities  are  helps  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  as  such  should  be  used.  We  can- 
not too  earnestly  impress  on  the  mind  of  every  student  and 
minister  the  importance  of  making  the  Bible  first  in  all  his 
studies  and  labors ;  and  of  valuing  human  productions  accord- 
ing as  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  instructions  of  the  Divine 
word. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  studied  in  such  a 
way  as  to  restrain  us  from  dealing  with  the  living  present.  As 
though  we  might  dwell  on  the  sins  of  the  old  Jews,  but  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  modern  pharisees — that  we  may  discuss 
the  bearings  of  the  gospel  and  its  requirements  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles ;  but  not  in  all  their  applications  to 
our  own  circumstances  and  times.  There  could  not  be  a  worse 
perversion.  It  is  an  artful  dodge  of  deceivers,  long  practiced, 
and  never  more  pointedly  condemned  than  by  Christ  himself: 
''  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  because  ye 
build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of 
the  righteous,  and  say.  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets.  Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  your- 
selves, that  ye  afe  the  children  of  them  which  killed  the  proph- 
ets."* 

No  greater  injustice  can  be  done  to  the  Bible  than  this  pre- 
tence contemplates.  It  is  a  chief  excellence  of  Scriptural  truth, 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  men,  in  all  conditions,  at 
all  times.     It  never  restricts  to  the  naked  letter,  and  literal 
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<;ircurastance ;  but  deals  with  principles  of  the  widest  compre- 
hension, and  breathes  a  pervading,  living  spirit.  It  is  an 
unfailing  fountain  of  spiritual  instruction,  to  which  all  may 
freely  go,  and  obtain  help  in  every  time  of  need.  "  Whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning, 
that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
have  hope."*  ' 

lY.  Another  requisite  of  success,  is  a  sense  of  our  depend- 
ence on  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  often  a  great  lack  here. 
We  depend  unduly  on  ourselves.  We  study  and  otherwise 
labor  too  much  in  our  own  wisdom  and  strength.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  realize  and  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle : — 
Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers  by  whom 
ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man  ?  I  have 
planted,  ApoUos  watered  5  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So 
then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that 
watereth;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase."t  Did  we  thus 
feel,  we  should  have,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  prosperity, 
less  complacency  in  ourselves,  and  more  gratitude  to  God. 
^'  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  be  the  praise." 

The  early  Freewill  Baptist  ministers  were  not  without  their 
deficiencies  and  faults.  We  are  not  of  those  who  are  ever  dis- 
paraging the  present,  and  inquiring  why  the  former  times  were 
better  than  these;  but  candor  obliges  us  to  admit  that,  with 
respect  to  the  point  now  under  consideration,  we  should  do 
well  to  study  the  example  of  the  fathers.  In  whatever  else 
they  failed,  they  did  not  fail  to  feel  their  dependence  on  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And.  this  was  a  great  secret  of  their  success. 
They  labored  under  numerous  disadvantages.  Stereotyped 
forms  of  error,  deep  prejudices,  prevailing  iniquity,  were  be- 
fore them ;  they  were  few,  feeble,  and  poorly  furnished ;  but 
they  sought  Divine  help,  they  leaned  on  the  arm  of  God,  and 
he  led  them  on  to  victory,  such  as  has  rarely  since  been  en- 
joyed. 

A  false  philosophy,  under  the  promptings  of  pride,  leads  to 
the  magnifying  of  our  powers,  attainments,  achievements.     "  Is 
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not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my 
majesty  ?"*  There  is  too  often  just  such  feeling  over  the  fine 
essay,  or  the  splendid  sermon.  But  it  is  really  an  evidence  of  . 
weakness  and  folly.  The  heavenly  grace  that  never  faileth, 
dyaifr\j  (love,)  "  vaunteth  not  itself,"  "is  not  puffed  up."  How 
unbecoming  to  see  one  but  just  entering  upon  the  rudiments  of 
theology,  assuming  airs  of  importance,  the  dignity  of  an  oracle, 
dictating  with  authority,  and  looking  from  his  fancied  elevation 
upon  his  equals  and  superiors  with  scorn.  There  is,  perhaps, 
but  one  more  pitiful  spectacle,  viz. :  that  of  a  professed  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  preaching  himself  instead  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  in  place  of  unfolding  the  practical  truths  of  the  great 
commission,  indulging  in  a  vain  display  of  fictitious  eloquence, 
or  what  has  been  called  the  spread-eagle  style  of  oratory.  Of 
all  men,  modesty  is  comely  in  him  who  deals  with  sacred 
things.  At  best,  we  are  unprofitable  servants ;  the  excellency 
of  the  power  is  of  God,  not  of  us.  This  we  must  feel,  or 
God  will  not  honor  us  with  success.  We  must  feel  at  every 
step  our  own  insufficiency ;  and  while  doing  our  best,  depend 
wholly  on  God.  "  When  I  am  weak,"  said  Paul,  "  then  am  I 
strong."t 

V.  We  will  at  this  time  notice  but  one  more  requisite,  viz. : 
concentration.     By  this  we  refer  to  singleness  of  purpose  and 
Adam  Clarke  would  not  allow  the  maxim :  "  If  one  has 
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too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  some  of  them  will  burn."  With 
him  it  was,  "  the  more  the  better."  And  so  it  may  be,  if  all 
tend  to  a  common  result.  The  student  may  pursue  many  and 
various  studies,  and  make  them  all  contribute  to  his  highest 
discipline  and  efficiency.  But  from  lack  of  unity  of  purpose 
and  concentration  of  effort,  his  mind  may  be  distracted  and 
weakened.  We  deem  it  of  great  importance,  that  in  his  whole 
preparatory  course  of  study,  he  sliould  be  governed  by  one  well- 
defined,  settled  purpose,  and  make  all  his  labor  contribute  to 
its  accomplishment. 

The  amount  of  advantages  we  enjoy  is  not  of  so  much  con- 
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sequence,  as  how  we  use  them.  The  greater  facilities  some 
have,  the  worse  for  them.  The  lack  of  them  is  often  the  great- 
est blessing.  Does  one  use  helps  so  as  to  increase  his  activity 
and  develop  his  energies ;  or  does  he  depend  on  helps  to  the 
neglect  of  self-exertion?  This  is  the  question.  Books, 
schools,  and  all  like  facilities  are  of  great  service  when  rightly 
employed,  chiefly  to  save  precious  time.  But  without  such 
judicious  use,  there  is  no  saVing  in  any  way.  And  these 
facilities  may  and  should  contribute  much  to  this  object  of  con- 
centration— to  the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  in  this 
respect.  If  they  secure  them  to  the  student,  he  is  well  paid 
for  his  time  and  attention  to  them  j  otherwise,  however  distin- 
guished in  themselves,  they  are  to  him  worthless. 

Power  of  concentration  is  equally  important  to  the  minister. 
This  the  practical  mind  of  Dr.  Porter  well  perceived :  "  I 
would  urge  every  candidate  for  the  sacred  office  to  form,  as 
early  as  possible,  the  habit  of  reading  and  thinking,  as  a 
preacher.  Let  all  his  intellectual  exercises  acquire  this  cast, 
and  have  general  reference  to  this  one  grand  business  of  his 
life.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  the  military 
chief,  who  has  professional  enthusiasm,  each  will  see,  in  every 
object  around  him,  those  relations  to  his  own  favorite  pursuit, 
which  are  unobserved  by  other  men.  So  should  the  preacher 
see  with  the  eyes  of  his  own  profession;  and  when  his  mind 
iroes  abroad  in  intercourse  with  the  external  world,  with  men 
and  books,  it  should  be  to  bring  home  stores  adapted  for  use 
in  his  business  as  a  Christian  instructor.  This  will  give  his 
sermons  a  richness  and  variety  of  matter,  that  will  make  them 
eminently  useful."''^ 

The  gospel  minister  is,  like  other  men,  tempted  to  yield  this 
singleness  of  purpose.  His  own  natural  taste  and  inclination 
may  be  in  the  way.  He  may  be  excessively  fond  of  literature 
in  some  of  its  departments,  or  sensitive  to  the  good  opinions  of 
his  auditors ;  his  intellect,  sensibilities,  social  qualities  may,  by 
some  perversion,  become  a  strong  besetment  to  oppose  this 
singleness  of  purpose,  so  essential  to  his  success  in  the  gospel. 
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But  whatever  may  be  in  the  way,  whether  a  right  hand  or  a 
right  eye,  let  it  be  sacrificed  to  the  essential  object.  Here, 
whatever  is  not  for  us,  is  against  us.  To  every  diverting  call, 
there  should  be  the  firm  answer  of  Nehemiah :  "  I  am  doing  a 
great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down :  why  should  the  work 
cease,  whilst  I  leave  it,  and  come  down  to  you  ?"* 

Says  one  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made  :t  "  It  is 
in  the  pulpit  that  an  earnest  ambassador  of  Jesus,  like  Angell 
James,  or  Welch,  or  Payson,  or  McCheyne,  brings  all  the  gath- 
ered yearnings  and  emotions  and  inspirations  and  studies  of 
the  week  to  one  converging  and  glowing  focus  of  intensity. 
Whatever  is  most  convincing  in  argument,  or  most  winning  in 
entreaty,  or  most  thrilling  in  appeal,  he  seizes  upon  and  ap- 
propriates to  his  mighty  theme.  He  pleads.  He  warns.  He 
invites." 

We  may  add  that  this  singleness  of  aim  is  not  to  end  with 
pulpit  labor,  but  to  be  carried  into  every  sphere  of  ministerial 
duty.  As  a  pastor,  he  needs  the  same  concentration,  to  follow 
up  his  public  appeals  in  private  application  of  truth  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  The  one  great  object  is  the  salvation 
OP  MEN  FROM  SIN.  Whatever  can  be  brought  to  bear,  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  to  accomplish  this  grand  result,  is  to  be  most 
faithfully  applied ;  not,  as  already  intimated,  in  our  own  strength 
or  sufficiency,  but  in  full  dependence  on  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

We  hardly  need  remark,  that  the  truths  here  considered  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  private  Christian.  To  be  success- 
ful, he  needs,  equally  with  those  in  a  public  station,  apprecia- 
tion of  Divine  truth,  docility,  earnest  devotion  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, with  a  faithfal  use  of  every  accessible  help,  and  entire 
dependence  on  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  need  them 
for  their  own  good,  and  for  their  usefulness  to  others.  We 
are  all  partakers  of  a  common  salvation,  and  the  duties,  condi- 
tions and  rewards  are  essentially  the  same  to  all.  Each  is 
accountable  for  himself,  and  cannot  do  another's  duty,  or  reap 
another's  reward.     The  gospel  vineyard  is  open  to  all,  and  the 
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command  is  to  all :  Go  in  and  labor.     Hence  our  high  privilege 
and  responsibility. 

Yes,  every  one  of  us  must  give  account  of  himself  to  God. 
We  are  all  the  stewards  of  the  heavenly  bounty.  This  brief 
life  is  our  probation  for  the  boundless  scene  beyond.  We 
are  candidates  for  that  higher  sphere.  This  is  our  seed-time; 
how  precious  are  our  opportunities !  How  much  may  we 
gain,  how  much  may  we  do,  if  faithful  to  our  high  trust.  But 
soon  this  favored  season  will  be  past,  and  we  be  called  to  our 
account,  to  be  approved  or  condemned,  to  be  advanced  to  that 
higher,  better  state ;  or  to  sink  forever  beneath  the  Divine 
wrath,  without  remedy  and  without  hope.  Do,  then,  with  your 
might,  the  work  of  the  present,  that  the  reward  of  the  faithful 
may  be  yours. 


"  Wake,  thou  that  sleepest  in  enchanted  bowers, 

Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  in  the  night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours 
To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 


(( 


Wake,  ere  the  earth-born  charm  unnerve  thee  quite, 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  Divine  addressed : 

Do  something, — do  it  soon, — with  all  thy  might ; 
An  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest, 
And  God  himself,  inactive,  were  no  longer  hlest." 
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Art.  VIII.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


The  History  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  for  Half  a  Century,  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Chapter.  By  Rev.  I.  D.  Stewart.  Vol.  I.  From  the  year  1780  to  1830. 
Dover:  Freewill  Baptist  Printing  Establishment.  William  Burr,  Printer. 
1862.     12mo.,  pp.  479. 

Till  recently  Freewill  Baptist  History  has  appeared  only  in  fragmentary 
forms  and  detached  sections^  and  its  materials  have  been  scattered  here  and 
there  over  a  broad  territory, — seeming  to  defy  all  ordinary  effort  at  collection 
and  classification.  Doubtless  more  or  less  of  what  was  really  valuable  has 
passed  away  with  the  men  who  made  some  of  the  best  contributions  to  the 
denominational  life,  or  who  had  treasured  in  the  memory  many  of  the  striking 
incidents  which  illustrate  personal  character,  and  throw  a  clear  light  upon  the 
general  policy  of  an  earlier  ecclesiastical  generation.  Not  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  denomination  have  felt  something  akin  to  impatience  over  the  de- 
lay in  furnishing  a  clear,  calm,  well-considered  account  of  their  own  house- 
hold of  faith  ;  while  outside  observers  have  been  left  to  ignorance  and  mis- 
conception, when  they  have  honestly  and  earnestly  inquired  after  the  origin, 
work,  and  character  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  body. 

But  the  History  has  come  at  last.  And  few  considerate  readers, — how- 
ever they  may  regret  the  losses  whfth  cannot  be  repaired, — will  really  regret 
the  delay  of  the  work.  The  field  of  survey  is  much  wider  now  than  it  could 
have  been  twenty  years  since  ;  the  collection  of  facts  is  larger ;  the  induction 
is  more  cautious  and  more  trustworthy  ;  the  portraits  are  colored  less  by  per- 
sonal feeling  ;  the  estimate  of  measures  and  forces  is  truer,  because  they  may 
be  studied  through  a  longer  period,  and  tested  by  the  results  which  they  have 
yielded  :  and  the  historian  of  twenty-five  years  ago  would  have  been  too  much 
or  too  nearly  an  actor  in  the  scenes,  to  allow  his  observation  to  be  sufficiently 
thorough,  or  his  narrative  wholly  impartial.  The  present  gratification  is 
higher,  both  because  we  have  waited  for  it,  and  because  its  source  is  intrinsi- 
cally richer  than  it  could  have  been  at  an  earlier  period. 

Much  pains  have  manifestly  been  taken  in  obtaining  information,  both  by 
correspondence  and  research, — by  conference  with  persons,  and  by  the  study 
of  records  ;  authorities  have  been  somewhat  collated,  and  opposing  witnesses 
cross-questioned  with  some  care.  The  work  exhibits  evidences  of  labor  ; 
there  has  been  a  manifest  determination  to  learn  the  exact  truth  and  tell  it,  if 
it  was  thought  worth  the  telling  ;  and  there  are  no  indications  that  accuracy 
has  been  sacrificed  to  ease,  or  thoroughness  to  an  impatient  haste. 

All  human  products  are  imperfect,  and  no  work  meets  every  demand  or 
fills  out  every  observer's  idea.  Either  in  substance  or  form,  in  general  meth- 
od or  specific  detail,  it  invites  criticism,  or  provokes  censure.  What  one 
notes  as  an  excellence,  another  marks  as  a  defect.  This  volume  of  history 
will  prove  no  exception.  To  our  eye  and  taste,  it  has  its  surface  blemishes, 
made  the  more  prominent,  perhaps,  by  the  solid  excellencies  which  lie  under- 
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nealh.     Such  sentences  as  the  following  are  not  very  rare, — distinguished,  as 
will  be  seen,  for  their  want  of  accuracy,  clearness  or  elegance  : 

^'  Without  more  or  less  knowledge  in  these  respects,  the  full  mission  of 
the  Freewill  Baptists  cannot  be  understood,  or  their  principles  and  labors 
properly  appreciated."  p.  14.  "Justice  to  the  honored  dead,  and  po?]  the 
cause  in  which  their  lives  were  spent,  requires  a  true  statement  of  facts."  lb. 
"  And  had  they  only  modified  their  institutions  so  as  to  have  met  the  changing 
circumstances,"  etc.  lb.  •'  They  regarded  it  as  both  their  right  and  duty  to 
protect  themselves  and  [their  ^]  children  from  all  error.  But  they  fell 
^Ae?»5e?re5  into  two  grievous  errors."  p.  15.  "The  Puritans  justly  regarded 
the  gospel  as  a  public  good,  and  that  every  person  was  at  least  indirectly 
benefited  thereby.  But  it  was  their  error  to  rest  the  support  of  the  gospel  on 
the  same  basis  with  that  of  the  civil  government,"  etc.  p.  19.  "The  settle- 
ment and  support  of  the  ministry  was  left  no  longer,"  etc.  lb.  "  Towns  not 
only  voted  the  salary,  which  was  assessed  and  collected  the  same  as  other 
taxes"  etc.  lb.  He  [Benedict]  seems  not  to  have  understood  that  the  mission 
of  the  Freewill  Baptists  had  in  any  degree  produced  it,^'  etc.  p.  21.  "The 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism  was  of  almost  universal  practice"  etc.  lb.  "  A 
spirit  of  formal  conservatism  again  rested  down  upon  the  churches."  p.  25. 
"  Lock  was  never  a  Calvinist,  neither  teas  the  church  with  which  he  preach- 
ed." p.  48.  "  Together  ....  had  they  sympathized,  when  required 
to  hush  every  expressive  thought  of  free  grace  and  free  will."  p.  49.  "  Ran- 
dall was  now  in  straightened  circumstances  as  to  duty."  p.  60. 

A  second  edition  will  doubtless  witness  the  removal  of  such  blemishes  as 
these. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  the  collection  of  incidents  and  the 
statement  of  circumstances  of  very  inconsiderable  importance  is  carried  some- 
times to  an  extreme  which  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  history,  and  raises 
a  question  touching  its  real  importance  ; — though  we  are  very  well  aware  that 
this  is  just  what  a  largo  number  of  Freewill  Baptist  readers  will  specially  de- 
mand, and  Some  will  probably  complain  even  now  that  the  demand  is  not  prop- 
erly met.  The  brief  biographical  sketches  often  fail  to  bring  out  the  salient 
points  in  the  characters  of  the  respective  subjects, — though  that  may  be  owing 
to  the  lack  of  sufficient  information.  There  is,  moreover,  a  little  excess  in 
the  author's  tendency  to  find  the  heroic  and  impressive  elements  in  the  com- 
mon deeds  and  sayings  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  the  repetitions  of  the  statement  or 
implication  that  the  denomination  is  a  great  moral  force  in  the  world  that  has 
never  yet  got  a  fair  and  just  recognition,  might  have  been  less  frequent  with- 
out any  loss  of  self-respect,  or  any  hiding  of  real  power.  We  could  have 
spared  without  pain  such  statements  as  the  following  from  the  pages  of  our 
denominational  Autobiography  :  "  A  return  to  the  landmarks  of  Bible  truth 
was  strongly  demanded  ;  and,  in  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  the  demand  was 
fully  met."  p.  22.  "  So  correct  and  complete,  so  Scriptural  and  experimen- 
tal, were  their  views  of  the  inner  and  higher  life,  and  so  familiar  were  they 
with  its  practical  workings,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  subsequent  men  and  times 
has  failed  to  present  it  in  a  more  impressive  light."  p.  96.  And  yet,  while 
saying  this,  we  most  gratefully  recognize  God's  hand  in  our  denominational 
development,  we  see  his  grace  working  mightily  in  the  men  who  have  left  us 
a  heritage  of  principles  and  piety  to  which  ingratitude  alone  can  be  blind  or 
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insensible,  and  we  frankly  say  that  no  man  is  fitted  to  write  our  history  as  a 
people  who  fails  to  appreciate  our  position,  or  who  can  study  the  "Fathers" 
without  a  feeling  akin  to  hero-worship. 

But  we  have  ended  our  hostile  criticism,  though  the  volume  has  merits 
enough  to  meet  much  more  and  severer  challenging  without  terror.  We  can 
afford  to  look  at  the  scratches  on  a  real  diamond,  while  a  jewel  of  paste 
might  grow  redder  with  passion  under  any  inquiring  gaze.  The  work  is 
highly  creditable  to  all  who  have  responsibly  aided  in  its  preparation,  and  we 
are  sure  that  every  intelligent  reader  of  it  in  the  denomination  will  feel  richer  in 
its  possession,  and  find  fresh  reasons  for  attachment  to  his  household  of  faith* 
The  Introduction  presents  a  plain,  fair,  and  well-digested  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  churches  in  New  England,  a  century  since,  and  earlier,  and 
the  causes  which  had  operated  to  produce  it.  It  is  brief  but  comprehensive, 
— the  author  gives  only  a  sketch,  but  the  lines  are  accurately  drawn.  The 
general  plan  of  the  History  seems  to  us  excellent, — and,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  constraint  in  the  method,  it  is  strictly  adhered  to.  The  division  of 
the  half  century  into  decades,  simplifies  the  labor,  renders  the  study  definite, 
arranges  the  events  into  groups,  and  so  shows  them  in  their  natural  positions 
and  relations,  and  enables  us,  with  greater  readiness,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  denomination  upward  by  its  successive  steps.  The  resume  at  the  end  of 
each  decade's  history  is  a  feature  really  valuable,  and  the  work  is  well  done, 
-T-avoiding  happily  the  extremes  of  prolixity  and  of  mere  tabular  bareness. 
The  style  is  simple,  unambitious  and  flowing, — somewhat  lacking,  however, 
in  the  definiteness  and  uniformity  of  feature  which  mark  a  stylo  that  has 
passed  through  its  formative  stages,  and  render  it  capable  of  being  sustained 
through  all  the  varieties  of  composition.  We  pnt  the  volume  among  others 
which  enshrine  our  denominational  literature,  thankful  for  the  real  addition, 
and  accepting  it  as  the  lierald  and  prophet  of  more  ;  and  we  turn  from  it  to 
other  works  in  similar  departments  of  history,  with  more  of  congratulation 
than  of  envy.  Most  heartily  do  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  and  confidence 
of  our  readers,  assured  that  it  will  fulfil  all  reasonable  expectation,  and  richly 
repay  all  appreciative  study. 


The  Cotton  Kingdom  :  A  Traveller's  Observations  on  Cotton  and  Slavery  in  the 
American  Slave  States.  Based  upon  three  former  Volumes  of  Journeys  and 
Investigations  by  the  same  Author.  By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  In  two 
Volumes.     New  York  :  Mason  Brothers,  etc.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  376,  404. 

Those  who  have  read  the  previous  volumes  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  will  need  no 
words  of  recommendation  over  these.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  condense 
aZZthat  was  of  essential  importance  therein,  both  in  statement  and  illustration, 
into  a  much  narrower  space  ;  and  that  they  contain,  besides,  more  or  less  facts 
and  reasonings  not  there  brought  out,  and  which  subsequent  events  have  lifted 
into  special  importance.  To  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Olm- 
sted, it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  educated,  scientific  and 
practical  farmer  in  a  Northern  State,  one  of  the  very  shrewdest  and  keenest 
of  observers,  a  man  of  various  reading  and  a  student  of  national  economics 
and  social  and  industrial  philosophy,  frank,  appreciative,  and  as  free  from  the 
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bias  of  preformed  theories  as  any  man  can  be,  believing  most  profoundly  in  the 
policy  of  seeing  things  just  as  they  are,  and  adjusting  philosophy  to  facts. 
He  Has  made  the  tour  of  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  mostly  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  mingled  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  seen  the  splen- 
dor and  the  squalidity,  the  chivalry  and  the  shame,  of  the  cotton  region,  as 
few  northern  men  have  been  them,  and  has  told  the  story  of  his  seeings  and 
experiences  in  a  way  that  divides  admiration  betvyeen  his  fresh  and  vivacious 
styles  and  the  clear  expositions  of  Southern  life  which  compel  us  to  mourn 
over  its  pro-slavery  folly  and  its  insane  egotism.  A  most  valuable  and  in- 
structive map  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  "  Cotton  King- 
dom" is  spread  out  with  great  distinctness.  If  the  proposal  to  put  the  seceded 
States  into  a  territorial  condition  is  ever  seriously  entertained,  and  especially 
if  society  and  labor  are  to  be  reorganized  there,  such  works  as  this  will  be  in 
great  demand  by  the  New  England  colonists  who  will  go  down  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  their  enterprise  upon  that  fruitful  but  perverted  soil. 


Thb  Constitutional  History  of  Enolanb,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VH. 
to  the  Death  of  George  H.  By  Henry  Hallam,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  A.  S.,  Foreign 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  Three  Volumes.  Boston  :  Crosby, 
Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.,  For  William  Veazie.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  409,  442,  436. 

A  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  civil  and  parliamentary  his- 
tory of  England,  a  patient  and  impartial  study  of  records,  a  freedom  from  par- 
tisan prejudices  such  as  few  public  men  could  claim,  are  most  essential  char- 
acteristics of  any  historian  who  should  undertake  the  work  upon  which  Mr.. 
Hallam  entered  in  developing  the  unwritten  Constitution  of  England.  But 
the  work  is  so  done  that  only  violent  partisans  and  superficial  bigots  find  the 
least  occasion  for  complaint.  His  volumes  constitute  a  monument  of  learning,, 
and  leave  no  untrodden  territory  for  any  new  explorer  in  the  field  whieh  he 
has  so  thoroughly  surveyed  and  so  accurately  described.  He  is  always  mas- 
ter of  his  subject  and  master  also  of  his  own  expression.  Thoroughly  free- 
from  dogmatism,  and  rendering  his  verdicts  with  great  caution,  the  reader 
comes  at  length  to  confide  in  his  statements  almost  without  hesitation,  and 
sometimes  is  almost  wearied  in  listening  to  the  authorities  which  are  cited,, 
and  to  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  to  justify  a  verdict,  which,  after  all,, 
is  only  claimed  to  be  probably  true.  He  is  the  first  historian  who  has  at- 
tempted a  thorough  development  of  the  processes  by  which  the  English  gov- 
ernment has  reached  its  present  character  and  position,  and  he  leaves  little 
work  for  any  subsequent  explorer  and  interpreter  in  the  same  field. 

But  his  work  has  won  its  place  among  our  English  classics,  so  that  there  i»^ 
little  ground  to  fear  that  its  position  will  he  seriously  disturbed  by  future 
research  or  future  criticism.  It,  is  every  where  accepted  as  a  standard  work, 
and  no  library  makes  an  approach  to  completeness  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  which  lacks  the  works  of  Hallam.  And  of  all  the  editions 
yet  issued  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  this  of  Messrs.  Crosby  Si  Nichols  bears 
ofif  the  palm  of  excellence.    It  incorporates  all  the  excellences  of  the  latest 
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revision,  and  the  volumes  are  among  ifie  most  beautiful  specimens  of  book- 
making  which  have  appeared  in  any  country.  Convenient  in  size,  the  paper 
exhibiting  that  rich,  clear,  creamy  tint  which  is  so  suggestive  of  luxury,  with 
the  sharply-cut  type  which  takes  from  reading  more  than  half  its  labor,  and 
the  tasteful  and  substantial  binding, — the  volumes  make  the  owner  feel  that 
a  large  item  has  been  added  to  his  literary  wealth  and  his  literary  gratifica- 
tion. Whether  immediately  remunerative  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
sales  will  steadily  increase  for  years  to  come,  and  are  confident  that  no  other 
edition  can  well  enter  upon  a  successful  rivalry  with  this. 


W   P' 


The  Constitutional  History  op  England,  since  the  Accession  of  George  III., 
1760—1860.  By  Thomas  Erskine  May,  C,  B.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol,  I. 
Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols.  1862.     12mo.,  pp.  484. 

Mr.  May  writes  in  continuation  of  Hallara,  and  his  work  is  issued  in  a  style 
uniform  with  that  of  his  predecessor.  This  first  volume  now  issued  takes  up 
the  narrative  at  the  point  where  Hallam  leaves  it,  not  because  the  accession  of 
George  III.  makes  any  important  boundary  or  epoch,  but  because  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  Constitutional  History  continuous  and  complete.  The  order  is 
not  strictly  chronological,  but,  instead,  each  topic  or  institution  is  treated  by  it- 
self through  the  whole  century's  history.  The  present  volume  treats  of  the 
prerogatives,  influence,  and  revenues  of  the  Crown  ;  and  of  the  Constitution, 
powers,  functions  and  political  relations  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, — top- 
ics which  are  of  special,  interest  to  American  students  of  government,  and 
which  have  never  been  so  well  elucidated  by  any  previous  writer.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Lords  is  exhibited  with  great  clearness, — the  de- 
bates upon  the  creation  of  life  peerages  being  admirably  epitomized, — and  the 
relations  of  the  Lords  spiritual  to  the  action  of  the  House,  to  the  church,  and 
to  the  harmony  of  the  national  spirit,  are  briefly  but  clearly  discussed.  A 
portion  of  the  last  chapter  in  the  volume  is  devoted  to  parliamentary  oratory 
and  orators  ;  and  it  exhibits  such  an  appreciative  and  discriminative  ability 
in  the  writer,  that  we  only  regret  the  necessity  for  making  his  history  so 
limited,  and  his  criticisms  and  descriptions  so'brief. 

Of  Mr.  May's  ability  as  a  writer  on  this  topic,  we  are  grateful  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  so  unqualified  terms.  Following  Mr.  Hallam,  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  should  be  compared  with  each  other.  To  Mr.  Hallam,  of  course,  be- 
longs the  original  plan  of  the  history,  which  Mr.  May  has  in  the  main  adopt- 
ed. And  yet  he  is  no  mere  copyist.  He  uses  his  own  implements,  looks  up 
and  arranges  his  own  authorities,  groups  the  facts  in  his  own  way,  and  nar- 
rates events  in  his  own  style.  His  research  is  manifestly  extensive,  his 
study  of  authorities  thorough,  and  his  mind  deals  with  his  material  both  skil- 
fully and  systematically.  He  is  scarcely  less  calm  in  manner  than  Hallam, 
though  less  judicial  ;  and  while  his  style  is  scarcely  less  exact,  it  is  more 
flexible,  vivacious,  and  interesting.  The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work,  no 
less  than  the  importance  of  its  subject,  will  secure  for  it  both  a  wide  circula- 
tion and  a  literary  position  highly  creditable  to  the  author.  We  wait  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  second  volume  with  high  confidence. 
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The  Puritans  :  Or  the  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England,  during  the 
Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel  Hopkins.  In  three 
Volumes.    Vol.  m.    Boston  :  Goujd  &  Lincoln,  etc.     1861.    pp.  675. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  publishers,  and  the  literary  public,  on 
the  completion  of  this  historical  undertaking,  the  success  of  which  is  unusually 
large  and  gratifying.  The  work  is  unique,  both  in  form  and  style,  and  yields 
an  increasing  satisfaction  to  the  reader  as  he  goes  on  through  its  successive 
chapters.  The  dramatic  element  induces  at  first  a  little  suspicion,  but  this 
soon  disappears  and  gives  place  to  admiration  for  the  learning,  patience,  abili- 
ty, vigor  and  freshness  of  style,  which  every  page  discloses.  The  author  has 
a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  Puritan  movement  and  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  seeks  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  antagonistic  elements  with  which 
it  grappled  in  Court,  Parliament,  and  Church,  during  the  half  century  over 
which  his  historical  survey  takes  him.  He  brings  to  light  much  with  which 
the  public  were  heretofore  unacquainted,  and  is  especially  happy  in  setting 
forth  in  a  clear  and  impressive  manner,  a  large  number  of  primary  and  secon- 
dary forces  and  characters  which  gave  momentum  to  the  Puritan  movement, 
or  derived  their  importance  from  it.  Having  done  so  much  in  collecting  ma* 
terials,  and  studying  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  bearings  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  work,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  he  may  go  still  farther,  and 
follow  out  the  working  of  Puritanism  in  the  colonization  of  its  ideas  and 
spirit,  and  in  the  infusion  of  its  life  into  the  civil  legislation  and  ecclesiastical 
establishments  before  which  it  rose  to  protest,  and  against  which  it  waged 
war  with  the  sword  of  "  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon." 


Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  Hul- 
sean  Lectures  for  the  year  1859.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Historical,  and  Ex- 
planatory. By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  B.  D.,  Prof,  of  Divinity,  King's  College.  Lon- 
don, etc.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  etc.  1862.     12mo.,  pp.  382. 

This  course  of  eight  Lectures,  preached  before  the  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  is  specially  intended  to  classify  the  events  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord  in  such  a  way  as  shall  exhibit  their  order  and  succession,  their  con- 
nections and  relations.  The  opening  lecture  brings  out  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  four  gospels  in  a  light  as  clear  as  it  is  admirable,  and  the  seventh 
lecture,  on  "  The  Last  Passover,"  brings  together  the  various  incidents  sup- 
posed to  have  immediately  preceded  the  betrayal  and  crucifixion,  in  a  manner 
the  most  instructive  and  impressive.  The  lectures  themselves  are  distin- 
guished quite  as  much  for  their  chastened  and  reverential  spirit  as  for  the 
careful  and  critical  study  of  the  narratives  which  they  indicate  without  parad- 
ing. The  abundant  foot-notes  are  selected  from  a  large  list  of  authorities; 
and  exhibit  both  a  wide  and  varied  reading,  and  set  forth  the  results  of  a 
careful  and  oonscientious  scholarship.  It  is  rare  to  find  so  devout  a  spirit, 
coupled  with  so  critical  an  intellect ;  and  there  are  not  many  works  which 
will  so  at  once  quicken  the  intellect  and  spiritualize  the  affections  as  this. 
There  is  no  pedantry  in  the  learning,  and  no  cant  in  the  piety  of  the  book ; 
but  the  robust  understanding  and  the  profound  experience  of  the  author  ren- 
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der  him  a  most  healthy  instructor,  while  he  furnishes  a  stimulus  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  needful  and  grateful  sort. 

A  Manual  ot  English  Pronuncla.tion  and  Spelling  :  Containing  a  full  Al- 
phabetical Vocabulary  of  the  Language,  with  a  Preliminary  Exposition  of 
English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography ;  and  designed  as  a  Work  of  Reference  for 
General  Use,  and  as  a  Text-Book  in  Schools.  By  Richard  Soule,  Jr.,  A.  M., 
and  William  A.  "Wheeler,  A.  M.  Boston:  Soule  &  Williams.  1861.  l2mo., 
pp.  467. 

The  '*  Exposition  of  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography,"  contained  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  work,  covering  eighty  closely  printed  pages,  is  remarkably 
full  without  being  prolix,  thorough  and  yet  not  obscure,  and  exhaustive  with- 
out tediousness  or  redundancy.  The  information  is  extensive,  and  has  been 
collected  and  arranged  with  great  care,  patience  and  skill.  Whatever  can  be 
done  at  present  in  redeeming  the  orthography  of  a  language  as  eclectic  and 
anomalous  as  the  English,  to  system,  and  classifying  its  forms  under  princi- 
ples and  rules,  seems  to  have  been  done  here,  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits,  and  in  a  very  convenient  form.  The  authors  mostly  eschew  discus- 
sion, and  state,  in  few  and  select  words,  what  seems  to  them  the  truth.  They 
neither  ignore  the  "  War  of  the  Dictionaries,"  nor  enter  the  field  to  engage 
in  the  fight.  They  adopt  mostly  the  vowel  scale,  the  orthography  and  the 
orthoepy  of  Worcester,  but  they  seem  above  mere  partisanship.  The  manual 
is  very  convenient  for  use,  and  its  vocabulary  is  sufficiently  full  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  Definitions  are  mostly  omitted,  simply  because  the  work  is  in- 
tended merely  to  teach  spelling  and  pronunciation,  while  definitions  are  left 
to  the  dictionaries.  Where  words  are  spelled  or  pronounced  diflferently  by 
different  authorities,  the  various  methods  in  each  case  are  faithfully  and  care- 
fully given  under  the  word  itself,  and  the  degree  of  authority  attaching  to 
each  form  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  volume  is  unique  in  design,  and  fills,  in 
fact,  an  important  place  on  the  table  of  the  student,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  set  forth  in  the  preface,  may  be  used  with  both  interest  and  advan- 
tage as  a  text-book  in  the  school-room. 

Manual  of  Agriculture,  for  the  School,  the  Farm,  and  the  Fireside.  By 
George  Bl  Emerson,  Author  of  a  "Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts," and  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
etc.  Boston :  Swan,  Brewer  &  Tileston.  1862.  [Published  under  the  Sanc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.]     12mo.,  pp.  306. 

There  are  no  terms  in  which  we  can  easily  convey  our  estimate  of  this  vol- 
ume. Eminent  in  the  sphere  of  science  and  popular  education  as  the  authors' 
names  have  become,  the  many  and  remarkable  excellencies  of  this  Manual 
will  take  the  public  by  surprise.  In  the  large  amount  of  scientific  informa- 
tion which  it  gives,  in  its  rigid  scientific  methods  of  arrangement  and  state- 
ment, in  the  brevity  and  clearness  of  its  explanations,  in  the  purity  of  its 
style,  in  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  extraneous  matter  and  mere  theoretical 
discussion,  it  has  few  equals.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  difiicult  of  compre- 
hension in  its  facts  or  principles, — its  style  is  as  popular  as  it  is  exact,  and  the 
veriest  matter-of-fact  farmer  in  New  England  will  find  it  discoursing  to  him 
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about  his  stock.,  his  dairy,  his  implements,  his  garden,  and  his  meadow, — 
giving  him  sugg^estions  about  draining,  sub-soiling,  managing  his  compost- 
heap,  and  systematizing  his  rotation  of  crops, — in  such  a  way  as  to  disarm  his 
suspicions,  and  make  it  a  pleasure. to  listen  to  whatever  it  may  say.  It  must 
work  its  way  into  our  schools,  and  find  a  place  in  even  the  common  farmer^s 
scanty  library  {  and  as  a  result,  the  agricultural  life  of  the  people  will  gain  in 
dignity,  skill  and  success. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Classical  Geography,  Chronology,  Mythology  and  An- 
tiquities. Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  T.  P.  and  W.  F.  Allen.  Bos- 
ton: Swan,  Brewer  &  Tileston.   1861.     12mo.,  pp.  123, 

K  muUum  in  parvo  ever  had  a  better  illustration  than  this  volume  fur- 
nishes, we  have  yet  to  meet  it.  The  pruning  and  condensing  processes  have 
been  carried  to  their  farthest  limits.  Redundances  are  excluded,  abbrevia- 
tions figure  conspicuously,  and  a  few  words  are  made  to  tell  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  suggest  very  much  besides.  It  is  meant  for  students,  and  not  for 
the  general  reader,  and  will  serve  largely  those  who  meet  the  condition  upon 
which  it  offers  its  aid. 


The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
called  Methodism,  Considered  in  its  different  Denominational  Forms,  and  its 
Relations  to  British  and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D. 
Vol.  m.  From  the  death  of  Wesley  to  the  Centenary  Jubilee  of  Methodism. 
New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.     12mo.,  pp.  513. 

This  volume  properly  completes  Dr.  Stevens's  History  of  Methodism ; 
though  he  proposes  to  add  yet  another  volume  on  Methodism  in  America,  be- 
fore dismissing  the  subject. 

In  the  present  volume  there  is  less  of  startling  incident  and  exciting  epi- 
sode than  its  predecessors  furnish,  because  the  period  with  which  it  deals  is 
the  period  of  organization  rather  than  of  pioneering  ;  but  it  furnishes  more 
material  for  study  and  reflection,  sets  us  to  the  solution  of  more  complex 
problems,  to  the  survey  of  broader  territories  of  thought,  and  to  the  inspection 
of  deeper  and  more  permanent  forces.  It  is  the  best  history  of  Methodism 
yet  written,  or  likely  to  be  written,  for  some  time  to  come.  Dr.  Stevens 
thoroughly  appreciates  Methodism,  but  he  has  too  broad  a  mind  and  too 
catholic  a  spirit  to  become  its  mere  panegyrist ;  he  never  tires  of  setting  be- 
fore us  its  apostles  and  preachers  and  confessors  in  the  strong  light  of  his 
sympathy  and  admiration,  but  he  does  not  claim  for  them  the  whole  homage 
of  the  world,  as  though  they  alone  symbolized  the  heroism  of  the  century 
which  witnessed  their  work  ;  he  makes  much  of  God's  agency  in  the  great 
movement,  and  yet  he  does  not  claim,  either  in  form  or  by  implication,  that 
Divine  Providence  was  concentrating  its  chief  care  upon  the  cradle  where  the 
infant  sect  was  rocked  to  refreshment  and  vigor.  A  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  work  is  found  in  the  large  number  of  brief  biographies  it  embraces,  and 
the  extensive  gallery  of  ministerial  portraits  which  are  either  sketched  in  bold 
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outline,  or  finished  tvith  fulness  of  feature  and  depth  of  coloring.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  will  fully 
meet  the  highest  expectations  awakened  by  its  early  promise. 

Moral  and  Religious  Quotations  from  the  Poets,  Topically  arranged  :  Com- 
prising Choice  Selections  from  six  hundred  Authors.  Compiled  by  Rev. 
William  Rice,  A.  M.  Third  Edition.  New  York;  Carlton  &  Porter.  1861. 
8vo.,  pp.  338. 

Others  have  attempted,  in  the  main,  the  same  thing  at  which  Mr.  Rice  aims 
in  this  volume,  and  have  met  with  some  success  ;  but  we  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce this  to  be  the  best,  richest,  and  happiest  compilation  of  its  kind  which 
has  yet  appeared.  He  shows  peculiar  excellence  in  his  arrangement  and 
classifications,  and  the  selections  indicate  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  both 
American  and  Transatlantic  poets,  and  exhibit  the  fine  appreciation  and 
cultivated  taste  of  the  compiler.  It  is  a  beautiful  gift-book,  and  the  public 
speaker  and  writer  might  draw  from  it  with  great  readiness  and  advantage. 

Life  among  the  Chinese  ;  with  Characteristic  Sketches  and  Incidents  of  Mission- 
ary Operations  and  Prospects  in  China.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  M.  A.,  etc. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  400. 

As  a  popular  account  uf  the  Chinese,  intended  to  furnish  just  such  informa- 
tion as  ordinary  readers  would  desire  to  obtain,  Mr.  Maclay 's  book  is  more 
satisfactory  than  anything  before  published  for  American  readers.  Engaged 
for  thirteen  years  in  missionary  operations  in  that  strange  country,  a  busy 
student  and  a  careful  observer  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  writing 
without  any  appearance  of  literary  ambition,  he  tells  his  story  with  good 
judgment,  and  describes  with  a  good  measure  of  perspicuity.  He  epitomizes 
the  history  of  China,  unfolds  the  government,  exhibits  the  spirit  and 
bearings  of  its  laws,  gives  an  exposition  of  its  ancient,  and  modern  religious 
systems,  describes  the  country,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  people.  The  latter  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  somewhat  detailed  accounts  of  the  operations  and  experiences  of  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  having  its  centre  in  the  city 
of  Fuhchau.  It  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  volume,  popular  and  pleas- 
ant in  its  style,  genial  and  catholic  in  its  spirit. 


The  Elements  of  Logic  :  Adapted  to  the  Capacity  of  Younger  Students,  and 
designed  for  Academies  and  the  Higher  Classes  of  Common  Schools.  By 
Charles  K.  True,  D.  D.  Third  Edition,  revised.  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Por- 
ter, etc.     1861,     12mo.,  pp.  176. 

Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate  ;  Or  Hints  on  the  application  of 
Logic.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake,  etc..  with  an  Essay  on  Sacred  Eloquence,  by 
Henry  Rogers.  Re\TLsed  by  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows.  Same  Publishers.  12mo., 
pp.  230. 

Dr.  True  has  made,  in  this  little  volume,  an  attempt  to  simplify  Logic  so 
that  it  may  be  mastered  by  young  pupils, — using  the  Adstateian  system  as 
developed  by  Whately  as  the  basis  of  his  treatise.     He  seems  to  us  to  have 
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realized  as  large  a  success  as  can  well  be  reached  in  such  a  direction.  In 
his  own  hands  we  presume  a  class  of  bright  boys  might  find  this  treatise 
comprehensible  and  interesting  ;  but  the  real  mastery  of  logic  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  at  a  very  early  period  in  life.  As  a  mere  introduction,  for  the 
temporary  use  of  beginners,  it  might  serve  important  purposes,  and  pave  the 
way  to  the  larger  and  more  thorough  treatises.  But  we  reg-ard  Mahan's 
work  as  far  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  than  Whately's,  and  no  modern 
writer  on  Logic  should  overlook  the  important  contributions  made  to  the 
science  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

The  "  Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate,*'  by  Prof.  Holyoake^ 
will  most  richly  reward  the  thoughtful  reader,  and  greatly  benefit  any  one 
who  will  sit  down  to  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  a  student.  It  goes  down  far 
below  mere  empirical  rules,  and  lays  a  firm  grasp  upon  principles.  Strong 
and  original  in  thought,  exact,  direct  and  vigorous  in  style,  suggesting  far 
more  than  it  tells,  it  is  full  of  the  healthiest  stimulus,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
quicken  the  whole  circle  of  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  a  work  for  repeated 
perusals,  and  each  successive  reading  is  likely  to  elevate  the  reader's  estimate 
of  its  value,  and  add  to  the  benefit  which  it  yields.  Scarcely  any  public 
speaker  could  fail  to  acquire  more  and  higher  power  by  a  frequent  reference 
to  its  pages. 


Woman's  Rights  Under  thb  Law  ;  In  three  Lectures,  delivered  in  Boston, 
January,  1861,  by  Caroline  H.  Dall,  Author  of  ««  Woman's  Right  to  Labor," 
etc.    Boston :  'Walker,  Wise  &  Co.  1861.     16mo.,  pp.  164. 

If  a  good  cause,  always  ably  expounded,  patient  persistence  in  pleading  it, 
a  calm  tone,  coupled  with  profound  conviction  and  strong  feeling,  a  chastened 
spirit  and  a  resolute  purpose,  can  purchase  success,  Mrs.  Dall  is  doomed  to  no 
failure.  She  is  slowly  but  surely  winning  the  public  ear,  and  the  winning  of 
the  public  heart  will  not  be  long  in  following.  Her  works,  considered  from  a 
mere  intellectual  stand-point,  are  always  richly  worth  the  reading  ;  but  the 
actual  evils  which  she  points  out  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  women,  give 
her  utterances  a  special  importance,  and  demand  that  she  should  be  either  an- 
swered or  helped.  These  three  Lectures  show  that  she  has  studied  law  and 
government  as  well  as  society,  and  will  surprise  not  a  few  readers  by  the  ex- 
tensive information  they  Convey,  and  the  power  of  comprehension  and  analysis 
which  they  exhibit,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  open  the  way  to  many  minds  which 
have  been  puzzled  to  understand  how  any  legal  remedies  can  be  properly 
reached.  The  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  Oriental  Estimate  of  Woman, 
and  the  French  law  ;  the  second  exhibits  the  English  Common  Law,  as  it 
bears  upon  the  position  and  rights  of  women  ;  and  the  third  spreads  out  the 
Laws  on  that  subject  prevailing  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  and  then 
sums  up  the  results  of  the  investigation,  and  closes  with  a  practical  "Im- 
provement'* of  the  subject,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Puritan  divines. 
It  presents  an  instructive  record,  and  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
right  and  justice. 
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Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  College.    By  James  Walker,  D.  D. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.   1861.     12mo.,  pp.  397. 

These  discourses  differ  essentially  from  those  sent  out  to  the  world  by 
Prof.  Huntington,  some  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  same  chapel  where 
Dr.  Walker  officiated  as  preacher.  They  owe  nothing  to  rhetorical  brilliance 
or  artifice,  nothing  to  peculiarities  or  ingenuities  of  method,  nothing  to  novel 
or  striking  illustrations,  nothing  to  the  parade  of  learning,  nothing  to  vehe- 
mence of  speech  or  manner.  Some  of  the  themes  do,  indeed,  belong  to  an 
audience  of  students  and  scholars,  rather  than  to  the  popular  assembly,  and 
yet  not  a  few  of  the  sermons  discuss  the  most  ordinary  religious  topics.  The 
power  of  the  discourses  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bly, by  the  calm  and  impressive  manner  of  the  preg,cher, — all  the  while  sug- 
gesting the  solid  mind  and  eminent  attainments  and  revered  character  of  the 
President ;  but  as  one  reads  on,  completing  discourse  after  discourse,  he  finds 
his  intellect  exercised  and  stimulated,  while  the  most  valuable  trains  of 
thought  are  set  in  steady  motion  by  the  mental  impulses  which  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  style  is  the  calmest,  plainest,  and  exactest,  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed ;  but  not  many  volumes  of  sermons  will  so  commend  themselves  to  all 
classes  of  thoughtful  religious  readers  for  the  highest  kind  of  nutriment 
which  the  pulpit  furnishes. 


Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa  ;  with  accounts  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People,  and  of  the  chase  of  the  Gorilla,  the  Croc- 
odile, Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and  other  Anira'als.  By  Paul  B. 
DuChaillu,  etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 
1861.     Octavo,  pp.  531. 

Considerable  sensation  and  discussion  followed  the  appearance  of  this,  vol- 
ume in  England,  accompanied,  as  its  substance  was,  by  the  specimens  of  the 
Fauna  and  Flora,  which  were  brought  from  the  regions  which  Du  Chailla 
visited,  as  trophies  of  his  explorations  and  skill.  English  naturalists  were 
divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  trustworthiness  of  the  author's  statements, 
and  the  value  of  the  explorer's  discoveries,  and  the  controversy  which  arose 
grew  into  fierceness,  and  was  not  wholly  free  from  passion.  It  is  stated  that 
Du  Chaillu  himself  became  so  excited  at  one  of  the  meetings  where  his  claims 
to  confidence  were  being  very  frankly  discussed,  that  he  waived  for  the  time 
the  testimony  of  his  specimens,  and  tried  the  power  of  his  fists  upon  his  skep- 
tical opponents.  The  general  verdict  of  the  scientific  jury,  however,  has  been 
in  his  favor,  notwithstanding  his  narrative  contains  a  few  anachronisms,  and 
the  story  of  his  adventures  is  so  crowded  with  the  strange,  the  thrilling,  and 
the  marvellous.  The  volume  is  thoroughly  fascinating, — filled,  as  it  is,  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  life,  habits,  and  manners  of  several  African  tribes, 
widely  differing  from  each  other,  and  from  the  tribes  heretofore  visited,  and 
which  no  previous  explorer  has  described.  His  accounts  of  elephant  hunting, 
encounters  with  serpents,  &c.,  are  all  exciting  ;  but  his  experiences  with  the 
Gorilla,  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  species  of  the  Ape  family,  surpass  all 
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other  portions  of  his  life  in  startling  interest.  The  animal  is  a  terrific  crea- 
ture,  desperate,  gigantic  in  prpportions,  its  muscular  strength  fearfully  greats 
having  more  of  the  human  in  his  aspect  and  procedure  than  any  other  varie^  ^ 
of  the  Ape  yet  discovered.  Several  preserved  specimens  of  this  animal  were 
brought  to  England,  and  added  to  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  &e. 
According  to  his  accounts,  Du  Chaillu  only  penetrated  some  150  miles  into 
the  country  from  the  western  coast,  making  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  river 
the  principal  point  of  departure,  and  undertaking  several  different  touis,  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  surveying  a  considerable  breadth  of  teiritory. 
The  account  given  of  the  religion,  habits,  spirit  and  life  of  the  tribes  which 
were  visited,  are  neither  systematic  nor  complete,  but  they  are  always  inter- 
esting in  a  high  degree,  even  when  the  question  of  their  accuracy  persists  in 
intruding  itself  upon  the  reader.  Barth  and  Livingstone  have  studied  Africa 
longer  and  more  thoroughly,  and  given  us  a  more  careful  and  better  digested 
record,  but  in  point  of  absorbing  interest  their  volumes  must  yield  the  palm 
to  this,  which  deserves,  and  will  secure,  a  wide  circulation  and  an  absorbing 
study. 


Thb  Rejected  Stone  :  Or  Insurrection  against  Resurrection  in  America.    By  a 
Native  of  Virginia.    Boston:  Walker,  "Wise  &  Co.    1861. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  able  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  present  war. 
The  Rejected  Stone  is  Justice.  Liberty  to  the  slave  is  the  measure  of  the  jus- 
tice demanded  at  our  hands. 

Slavery  has  blinded  us  to  the  perception  of  our  duty.  Slavery  has  caused 
this  unnatural  war.  Slavery  has  paralyzed  our  efforts  to  put  it  down. 
Slavery  was  expecting  a  compromise  till  our  great  disgrace  began  to  appear 
to  us  in  *'  Bull  Run."  Though  slavery  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  war,  yet 
have  we  become  so  blinded  by  its  influences,  that  we  hold  nothing  sacred  ia 
the  war  but  slavery. 

The  result  of  all  is,  that  we  must  unrearn  our  great  error  and  repent  of  onr 
great  sin,  or  we  are  to  be  broken  into  pieces  as  a  nation.  The  Southern  rebel- 
lion will  prove  successful — the  Southern  Confederacy  be  estabKshed,  and 
become  the  fruitful  source  of  wars. 

It  ia  a  book  well  worth  reading.  We  wish  that  the  persons  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  down  the  rebellion  could  be  blessed  with 
the  clear-sightedness  of  this  author.  The  war  would  not  linger.  There 
would  be  no  further  attempts  to  cure  rebellion  by  letting  it  alone;  least  of  all, 
by  letting  the  great  crime  alone  which  is  its  cause. 

Not  only  do  we  wish  the  authorities  had  these  views,  but  the  people,  still 
more.  They  would,  actuated  by  these  views,  never  accept  any  deceitful 
peace.  "  To  enslave  four  millions,"  says  the  author,  "  is  a  suitable  training 
for  the  enslavement  of  thirty.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  only  the  ultimate 
cause  of  secession  ;  slavery  alone  renders  the  present  attitude  of  the  South 
possible.  It  is  only  because  a  slave  can  be  left  at  home  to  till  the  soil,  that 
the  white  man  is  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  army.  Should  it  be  at  once  an- 
nounced  that  every   slave  was,   in  the  eye  of  the  country,  a  freeman,  each 
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Southerner  would  have  to  hurry  home  to  be  his  own  home  guard  and  his  own 
home  provisioner.  Such  a  measure  would  disband  the  Southern  forces,  and 
win  every  rebel  to  his  home." 


The  New  American  Cyclopjedia  :  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowl- 
edge. Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  XIII.  Parr — 
Reidwitz.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1861.  (Bayley  &  Noyes,  of  Port- 
land, Agents  for  Maine.) 

Notwithstanding  the  war  has  so  generally  depressed  the  publishing  busi- 
ness, this  valuable  publication  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Each  new 
volume  gives  new  assurance  of  its  permanent  usefulness.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  congratulation  hereafter  to  the  reader,  that  this  work  had  not  reached  the 
word  "  Secession"  before  such  a  new  meaning  for  the  American  people  was 
forced  into  it.  Though  that  word  will  needs  appear  before  the  war  is  over, 
it  is  probable  the  series  will  not  conclude  before  the  war  closes.  Many  terms 
have  come  into  new  importance  by  reason  of  our  present  state  of  affairs, 
and  will  demand  very  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  writers  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  ordinary  times.  No  persons  in  our  country  are 
more  likely  to  mark  this  new  demand  than  the  editors  of  this  Cyclopaedia,  and 
none  more  capable  to  meet  it.  This  work  is  thus  to  receive  a  new  importance 
in  meeting  the  demands  of  readers,  especially  as  an  American  Cyclopaedia. 
"  Trent,"  for  instance,  will  be  a  word  of  new  significance,  and  the  chief  pain 
about  the  affair  is,  that  its'*  proper  treatment  may  cause  Mason  and  Slidell  to 
be  known  to  thousands  hereafter,  who  would  never  have  heard  of  those  names 
but  for  this  affair.  This  evil  will,  however,  be  quite  compensated  for,  in  the 
different  treatment  that  "  Wilkes"  will  get  at  the  hands  of  the  editors  from 
what  would  have  been  the  case,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  new  significance  of 
the  word  "Trent." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  this  volume  is  that  upon  Philosophy. 
We  are  glad  to  see  it  contains  in  an  Appendix  an  article  upon  Quakers — an 
article  furnished  by  the  orthodox  Quakers  upon  themselves. 


Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.  Revelation  ii.,  iii. 
By  Richard  Chenevix  French,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner.     1861. 

Even  the  indisposition  which  most  persons  have  to  paying  any  attention  to 
the  Apocalypse,  will  not  prevent  most  Bible  students  from  desiring  to  read 
the  commentary  of  so  careful  and  scholarly  an  author  as  French  upon  that 
part  of  the  dreaded  epistle  considered  in  the  volume  before  us.  Those  who 
will  expect  much  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  author  in  his  books  on  the 
parables  and  miracles,  will  not  be  disappointed.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  vol- 
ume may  lead  many  ministers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  whole  book  than 
they  have  hitherto  thought  profitable.  If  these  letters,  addressed  by  the 
Saviour  to  the  seven  churches,  are  not  important  for  our  study,  how  dare  any 
think  there  is  any  importance  attached  to  any  of  the   epistles   of  the   New 
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Testament?     But  there  is  no  need  of  argument  with  any  person   who  has 
taken  the  pains  carefully  to  study  even  one  of  these  short  epistles. 

Sunsets  on  the  Hebrew  Mountains.  By  the  Rev.  J,  R.  Macduff,  D.  D.,  Author 
of  «*  Memoirs  of  Gennesaret,"  ♦»  Morning  and  Night  Watches,"  &c.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1862, 

This  title  means  simply  the  deaths  of  certain  persons,  mostly  in  Palestine. 
Thus,  the  death  of  Abraham  is  called,  "  Sunset  on  the  Mountains  of  Mamre;" 
and  that  of  Jacob,  "The  Distant  Sunset ;"  the  death  of  Joshua,  "Sunset 
on  Mount  Ephraim ;"  and  the  crucifixion  is  called  the  "  Great  Sunset." 
The  book  is  thus  made  up  of  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  persons 
named  in  the  Scriptures. 

Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  works  of  the  author,  will  need  no  word 
of  ours  to  induce  them  to  read  this.  In  our  opinion,  its  intrinsic  worth  is  lees 
than  that  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Gennesaret,''  but,  in  some  respects,  is  better  to 
assist  a  minister  in  his  duties,  because  it  is  more  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  likely  to  interest  many,  more  than  *♦  Memoirs,'* 
though  we  consider  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Biblical  preaching  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

In  some  instances,  in  this  volume,  the  imagination  of  the  author  carries  him 
into  things  of  doubtful  propriety  as  a  setter  forth  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  in  the  main,  the  truth  is  made  plain  and  striking  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  by  the  genius  of  the  author. 
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Harry  Dangerfield,  the  Poacher.  B.  A.  L.  0.  E.,  Author  of  ♦*The  Clare- 
mont  Tales,"  "The  Giant  Killer  and  Sequel,"  "Young  Pilgrim,"  "The 
Adopted  Son,"  &c.    New  York  :   Carter  &  Brothers.     1862. 

This  and  Augus  Facton,  Parliament  in  the  Play  Room,  and  several  other 
volumes,  have  been  added  to  *  The  Fire-side  Library"  of  the  publishers. 
There  is  no  belter  selection  for  Sabbath  school  books  than  this  series  of  The 
Fire-side  Library.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  resulting  from  the  Sabbath 
school,  is  the  direction  it  has  given  to  so  much  talent  and  capital  to  provide 
the  young  with  a  suitable  and  wholesome  literature  ;  and  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  publishers  who  are  more  successful  in  this  good  work  than  the 
Carters. 


The  Confessions  of  Augustine.    Edited  with  an  Introduction.    By  William 
G.  T.  Shedd.    Andover  :  Warren  F.  Draper,  &c.     1860.     12mo.,  pp.  417. 

These  Confessions  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  religious  literature  of 
many  centuries,  and  are  likely  to  be  read  with  undiminished  interest  for 
many  centuries  to  come.  They  are  unique  in  their  character,  and  wonderful 
in  their  influence.  They  constitute  a  most  remarkable  biography,  indicate  a 
most  profound  religious  experience,  and  reveal  a  mind  of  wonderful  acuteness 
and  philosophical  strength.  It  seems  marvellous  that  a  mind  could  suddenly 
break  off  from   the  detail    of  some  of  the   most  thrilling  of  all  the  soul's 
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experiences,  and  commence  the  study  of  the  mental  phenomena  developing 
themselves  under  the  working  of  God's  grace,  with  the  eagerness  of  the  dis- 
ciplined metaphysician.  It  is  not  a  querulous,  skeptical  spirit,  which  prompts 
these  questionings  of  the  soul,  but  the  joyous  and  free  careerings  of  a  spirit 
feeling  itself  so  firmly  anchored  to  the  Rock  of  Ages  that  it  dares  every- 
thing in  the  realm  of  inquiry,  sure  that  it  will  be  brought  back  safely  to  its 
sacred  moorings.  But  there  is  no  need  that  we  speak  at  length  of  these 
Confessions.  We  only  call  attention  to  this  admirable  edition,  issued  under 
the  superintendence  of  so  fine  and  appreciative  a  scholar  as  Prof.  Shedd, 
whose  introductory  essay  contains  a  fine  analysis  of  Augustine's  character, 
and  affords  a  key  to  the  Confessions  themselves,  which  may  enable  the  reader 
to  interpret  more  readily  what  is  peculiar  in  the  pages  which  follow.  It  is  a 
work  for  thoughtful  minds,  which  it  will  stimulate  and  feed,  as  other  classes 
of  minds  are  fed  by  the  allegory  of  Bunyan,  or  by  the  meditations  and  prayers 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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Article  I.— THE   COLLEGE  AS   A  MEANS   OF  MINIS- 
TERIAL EDUCATION— OBJECTIONS  EXAMINED. 
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One  would  think  the  prejudice  against  ministerial  education 
had  by  this  time  wrought  us  sufficient  mischief.  But,  instead 
"  of  hiding  its  diminished  head,"  and  slinking  away  to  the  shel- 
ter of  its  native  darkness,  as  it  ought,  it  still  confronts  us.  It 
has  so  far  been  softened  down,  indeed,  as  to  smile — though 
sometimes  rather  grimly — upon  the  idea  of  a  course  in  our 
Theological  School,  preceded  by  a  few  terms  of  academic  study. 
But  it  strives  even  yet  to  hedge  up  the  path  of  those  who  wish 
for  college  discipline.  What  is  still  more  astonishing  and 
painful,  is  the  fact  that  here  and  there  a  man  of  high  reputation 
and  rank  among  us  lends  it  his  influence,  and  stoops  to  do  its 
bidding.  The  weapons  of  such  champions  are  what  we  might 
expect.  Too  enlightened,  or  too  wary,  to  use  arguments,  they 
deal  chiefly  in  objections.  It  is  our  purpose  to  notice  briefly 
these  objections. 

1.  It  takes  too  much  time.  After  one  is  ready  to  enter  col- 
lege, he  must  spend  four  years  there,  besides,  quite  likely,  two 
or  three  years  more  in  paying  debts — in  all  six  or  seven  of 
"  the  best  years  of  his  life."  The  time  is  long,  we  grant,  but 
it  shoijld  be  remembered  that  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  requires 
centuries  for  its  growth.     Plants  of  the  mushroom   family  are 
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the  best  examples  of  maturity  in  a  single  night.  It  is  absurd 
to  condemn  a  process  as  tedious  or  costly,  till  it  has  been  well 
compared  with  its  results.  The  common  error  on  this  point  is 
to  make  too  largo  demands,  and  then  complain  because  they 
are  not  met.  A  much  smaller  addition  to  a  minister's  useful- 
ness than  some  imagine  would  justify  the  time  bestowed.  Sup- 
pose, if  you  please,  that  it  is  not  even  doubled,  though,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  more  than  that.  Deny,  if  you  choose^  as  extrava- 
gant, the  statement  made  by  the  preacher*  of  the  opening  ser- 
mon at  our  late  Anniversaries :  "  Had  our  fathers  enjoyed  the 
means  of  mental  culture  which  our  young  men  now  enjoy,  with 
the  same  zeal  and  devotedness  which  characterized  them,  they 
might  have  won  thousands  to  the  truth  where  they  won  tens." 
It  is  the  utterance,  indeed,  of  one  whose  long  experience  in  the 
ministry,  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  whom  he 
speaks,  have  amply  qualified  to  judge,  and  to  us  it  seems  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  But  narrower  claims  will  answer 
our  present  purpose  quite  as  well.  A  young  man  who  is  prepared 
for  college  at  the  late  age  of  twenty-three — and  it  rarely  need 
be  later — may  reasonably  hope  to  live  thirty-three  years  more. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  carefully 
constructed  table  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  on  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  bases  its  estimates,  in  settling  the 
value  of  life  estates.  The  Carlisle  table  makes  the  time  still 
greater.  Deducting  three  years  for  his  theological  course  and 
two  for  withdrawal  from  the  field  throuuh  sickness  or  other 
contingent  causes,  there  remain  twenty-eight  years  which  he 
can  either  spend  wholly  in  active  labor  or  partly  thus  and 
partly  in  college.  If,  now,  a  collegiate  course,  which  possibly 
might  cost  him  seven  years  in  all,  should  but  increase  his  effi- 
ciency one  third,  he  would  lose  nothing  by  the  investment. 
And  this,  too,  upon  the  supposition  that  these  years  leave  only 
a  blank  in  the  record  of  his  usefulness.  But  such  a  blank  is 
neither  needful  nor  right.  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  instrumental, 
while  at  college,  in  the  conversion  of  several  classmates.  Who 
shall  decide  that  he  really  accomplished  less  for  his  Master  then 
than  afterwards,  though  his  subsequent  career  has  made  his  name 

*  Rev.  J.  Woodman. 
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dear  to  every  lover  of  true  piety  and  missionary  zeal  ?  Albert 
Barnes,  who  lias  been  a  blessing  to  nearly  every  Sunday  school 
and  Bible  class  in  the  land,  was  converted  through  the  labors 
of  a  classmate.  The  same  is  true  of  many  others.  If  a  young 
man  has  that  holiness  of  heart,  sound  judgment,  and  Christian 
fervor,  without  which  he  should  not  dare  to  look  towards  the 
ministry,  he  can  scarcely  fail  of  doing  good  in  college.  Nor 
can  he  while  earning  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
Does  he  become  a  teacher?  Who,  that  knows  the  influence  of 
a  devoted  Christian  teacher,  but  has  doubted  if  ever  the  pulpit 
is  blessed  with  richer  sheaves  .  than  may  be  gathered  in  the 
school  room  ?  Does  he  enter  some  other  sphere  of  labor  ? 
Nowhere  does  the  good  seed  fall  wholly  by  the  wayside, 

2.  So  much  hard  study  ruins  the  health.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  most  remorseless  "  book-worm  "  seldom  harms  himself  by 
study.  To  be  sure,  a  face  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  popular  ideal  of  a  stu- 
dent. There  is  here  and  there  one  whose  appearance  seems 
to  justify  it.  Of  course  he  gets  the  credit  of  being  a  martyr  to 
his  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  is  a  pity  to  dispel  the  illusion  of 
admiring  friends,  but  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  real 
trouble  is  usually  a  neglect  of  exercise  and  pure  air,  or  a  wan- 
ton violation  of  other  laws  of  health.  For  every  one  that  suf- 
fers from  the  mere  hardships  of  college  study,  ten  are  ruined  by 
attempting,  in  the  midst  of  close  professional  labor,  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  training. 

3.  It  throws  men  out  of  sympathy  with  the  masses.  How 
so  ?  Is  it  meant  that  long  intercourse  with  books  makes  one 
indifferent  to  the  study  of  human  nature,  or  hinders  him  from 
pursuing  it,  and  thus  unfits  him  to  understand  the  world  ?  But 
where  can  you  better  prosecute  that  study  than  in  the  free, 
familiar  intercourse  of  college  life  ?  In  other  positions  you 
will  see  some  special  trait  exhibited,  but  there  the  whole  man. 
You  are  surrounded,  too,  by  every  kind  of  character,  and  can 
watch  it  in  every  phase.  It  is  a  lack  of  inclination,  and  not 
of  facilities,  that  now  and  then  keeps  a  student  in  ignorance 
of  this  science.  Nor  would  that  ignorance  have  been  less  pro- 
found; had  his  days  been  spent  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the 
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city.  In  no  situation  is  the  range  of  vision  very  broad  to  him 
^'ho  shuts  his  eyes. 

Or  is  it  meant  that  the  minister  of  education  and  refinement 
is  usually  too  proud  to  seek  the  welfare  of  any  in  his  flock  ex- 
cept the  few  that  are  like  himself?  We  are  unaware  of  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  kind ;  but  if  one  should  be  found,  we  could 
only  call  it  a  gross  perversion  of  what  was  meant  for  nobler 
ends.  Almost  every  college  in  our  land  is  an  outgrowth,  more 
or  less  direct,  of  the  desire  of  the  churches  for  faithful  and 
competent  spiritual  teachers.  If,  now,  there  are  those  who 
abuse  their  privileges,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  cold,  selfish, 
Pharisaic  isolation,  the  blame  is  wholly  theirs.  The  college 
was  reared  with  no  such  purpose. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  meant  that  the  ideas  and  views  of 
the  educated  man  no  longer  harmonize  with  those  of  his  igno- 
rant neighbor,  and  thus  the  bonds  of  sympathy  are  weakened. 
"Very  true,  so  far  as  their  strength  depends  on  partnership  in 
error.  But  what  of  that  ?  The  minister  must  be  a  teacher 
and  a  guide.  If  any  of  his  people  have  a  passion  for  crude 
opinions  and  obsolete  or  ill-planned  measures,  a  mind  clouded 
with  the  same  mists  would  surely  add  little  to  his  fitness  for 
setting  them  right.  No  cords  of  sympathy,  however  close, 
W04ild  keep  either  leader  or  followers  from  the  ditch.  Be- 
sides, if  this  objection  had  any  weight  at  all,  it  would  prove 
that  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  should  at  once  be  filled  with  the 
most  unlettered,  unthinking,  and  common-place  men  that  could 
be  found.  The  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  as  yet  not  even 
civilized. 

4.  //  makes  men  obscure  and  pedantic  in  expression.  Not 
at  all.  In  popular  discourses,  true  leariiing  aims  at  simplicity, 
brevity,  and  force.  Bombast  of  every  sort — the  needless  use 
of  Latin  and  French  included — proves  its  genuineness  about  as 
conclusively  as  the  wings  of  bees,  sometimes  found  in  patent 
honey,  prove  that  it  was  taken  from  the  hive.  A  gaudy  oreide 
setting  is  far  more  suggestive  of  paste  than  of  diamonds. 
''  Great,  swelling  words  of  vanity  "  mark  weakness  and  superfi- 
ciality, as  well  as  error.  On  this  point,  at  least,  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  famous  lines : 
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*'  A  little  learning  intoxicates  the  brain,  »       tf' 

But  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again," 

It  must  bo  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  every  college 
graduate  who  has  a  thorough  collegiate  education.  Many  a 
young  man  carries  off  the  empty  honor  of  a  diploma  who,  in 
justice,  should  never  have  received  a  higher  rank  than  that  of 
sophomore.  What  wonder  if  he  is  vain,  pompous,  and  prone 
to  hide  his  mental  poverty  by  phrases  "  of  learned  length  and 
thundering  sound  ?" 

5.  It  leads  to  self-dependence  in  preaching.  Before  answer- 
ing this,  let  us  consider  what  and  how  much  aid  from  Heaven  a 
minister  has  a  right  to  look  for.  Not,  certainly,  a  direct  be- 
stowal of  ideas.  Miracles,  and  this  among  the  rest,  have  long 
since  ceased.  Else  why  are  congregations  doomed,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  to  listen.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  to  the  same 
dull  round  of  threadbare  thoughts,  and  that,  too,  when  the 
preacher  trusts  so  fully  in  providence  as  to  choose  his  text  af- 
ter he  crosses  the  threshold  ?  The  wells  of  truth  are  deep 
enough  to  yield  for  a  lifetime  a  weekly  draught  of  cool  and 
sparkling  waters.  If  they  seem  to  fail,  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  of  those  to  whom  it  has  committed  the  means 
of  drawing.  But  he  should  expect,  if  he  seeks  it  rightly,  such 
a  quickening  of  the  judgment  in  his  studies  as  will  best  enable 
him  to  investigate,  arrange,  and  apply  the  truth — not  new 
materials,  but  wisdom  in  the  use  of  those  at  his  command. 
Even  here  a  caution  is  needed.  He  has  a  right  to  hope  for 
this  only  when  he  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  the  best  he  can 
himself. 

Still  more,  and  above  all  else,  he  should  expect — upon  the 
same  conditions— the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  his 
manner  of  speaking  tender,  earnest  and  impressive,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  be  profited. 

In  neither  of  these  two  things  does  a  collegiate  course  tend 
to  a  low  estimate  of  Divine  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  it 
heightens  it,  for  it  gives  the  student  a  juster,  and  hence  more 
humbling,  view  of  his  own  frailty  and  God's  power.  That  it 
does  check  the  presumptuous  hope  of  special  inspiration  where 
it  is  not  needed  and  has  not  been  promised,  we  readily  admit. 
11^ 
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But  this  is  the  farthest  possible  from  any  wrongful  self-depen- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  we  charge  that  hope  itself  with  a 
tendency  to  cheat  the  minister  of  the  Spirit's  aid.  It  allows 
the  mind  to  be  filled,  throughout  the  week,  with  other  thoughts 
than  those  which  centre  in  the  coming  Sabbath,  and  makes  him 
heedless  of  that  preparation  of  heart  of  whose  necessity  his 
efforts  for  mental  preparation  could  but  remind  him. 

6.  It  destroys  spirituality.  Granted — if  "ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion" — otherwise  not.  Why  should  it?  Do 
the  fundamental  law's  of  our  nature  thus  decree  ?  Has  God 
given  us  intellects  which  can  be  cultivated  only  at  the  expense 
of  our  moral  faculties  ?  Such  a  thought  has  no  slight  savor  of 
blasphemy. 

Is  it  said  that,  however  harmless  devotion  to  study  might 
be  within  just  and  normal  limits,  its  actual  tendency  is  always 
towards  excess,  and  consequently  baneful  ?  This  is  more  easily 
stated  than  proved.  If  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  overtasked, 
indeed,  and  neither  time  nor  energy  left  for  devotion,  nothing 
can  be  surer  than  the  consequent  spiritual  loss.  And  so  may 
the  farmer  or  the  merchant  suffer  his  religion  to  be  choked  by 
the  cares  of  this  world.  But  the  wrong  tendency  is  in  himself, 
and  not  in  his  occupation,  and  any  effort  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  A 
desire  for  knowledge  is  not  a  whit  more  likely  to  spur  men  on 
to  excessive  toil  than  business  enterprise.  Neither  can  prop- 
erly ^^e  charged  with  leading  them  astray.  No  student  has  a 
right  to  study  so  closely  as  to  backslide.  While  we  say  this, 
however,  we  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  that  class  of  students 
who  are  slack  and  careless  in  their  studies,  and  use  the  plea  of 
religious  zeal  for  an  excuse.  The  plea  is  usually  false,  be  it 
ever  so  honestly  made.  Some  of  the  most  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful students  have  also  been  eminent  in  piety.  James  Brai- 
nard  Taylor,  who  stood  in  the  very  foremost  rank  as  a  scholar, 
could  yet  say: — "My room  has  been  made  a  Bethel;  and  I  find 
it  growing  better  and  better,  instead  of  diminishing."  Such 
was  the  diligence  in  study  of  the  devoted  Henry  Martyn,  after 
his  conversion  as  well  as  before,  that  he  won  the  highest  colle- 
giate honors. 
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Are  we  further  told  that  college  associations  are  pernicious  ? 
But  in  most  of  our  colleges,  a  large  part  of  the  students  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  Of  the  whole  number  who  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  prior  to  1858,  808,  or  more  than  one  in 
four,  became  ministers.  The  proportion  in  some  other  col- 
leges is  still  larger.  In  every  class,  too,  there  are  many 
Christian  students  besides  those  fitting  for  this  work.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  gathered  in  1859,  there  were,  in  the  principal 
New  England  Colleges — eleven  in  number-^2610  students,  of 
whom  1223,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  professors  of  religion. 
Nor  is  their  religion  mere  cold  formality.  There  is  quite  as 
much  living,  warm-hearted  piety,  among  them,  as  can  be  found 
in  any  other  class  of  young  men  connected  with  our  churches. 
How  does  it  happen,  now,  that  college  associations  are  so 
fatal  ?  A  young  man  must  be  a  rather  questionable  candidate 
for  the  ministry  who  is  so  weak  in  the  faith  that  he  cannot, 
with  the  aid  of  nearly  half  his  companions  as  active  Christians, 
and  of  almost  all  the  rest  as  upright,  moral  men,  friendly  to 
religion,  though  unconverted,  withstand  the  influence  of  the  few 
decidedly  irreligious  ones.  *' 

Perhaps  the  objector  will  point  us  to  what  he  deems  living 
illustrations  of  his  statement — students  who  have  actually 
backslidden.  There  are  such,  we  admit.  And  there  always 
will  be,  as  long  as  there  are  those  who  neglect  prayer,  imitate 
the  world  as  closely  as  possible,  and  make  no  effort  either  for 
their  own  salvation  or  that  of  others.  But  where  is  the  fault  ? 
We  are  far  from  claiming  that  the  college  is  a  sinless  elysium, 
where  temptation  is  unknown,  and  the  Christian  has  nothing  to 
do  but  float  calmly  down  the  current.  But  we  do  claim  that 
there  is  no  more  need  of  his  yielding  to  evil  there  than  else- 
where. Multitudes,  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  whose 
piety  and  success  in  winning  souls  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance,  bear  witness  by  their  history  to  the  'justice  of 
our  claim.  Among  them  you  will  find  in  profusion  such  men 
as  Dr.  Duff,  the  first  Scotch  missionary.  Dr.  Nettleton,  under 
whose  ministry  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  were  con- 
verted, and  Joseph  Allein,  the  author  of  "  The  Alarm." 

There  is  still  stronger  proof.    Did  the  Christian,  upon  en- 
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tering  college,  seal  the  death-warrant  of  his  religion,  much 
more  would  the  case  of  one  already  in  the  paths  of  sin  be  hope- 
less. And  if  by  chance  he  should  be  awakened,  the  feeble 
flame  would  be  quenched  at  once.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 
Suffer  us  to  cite  a  few,  chiefly  taken  from  Prof.  Tyler's  excel- 
lent little  work,  entitled,  "  Prayer  for  Colleges,"  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Freewill  Baptist  minister  and  stu- 
dent :  "  There  are  few  churches  in  which  revivals  are  so  fre- 
quent and  so  numerous  as  in  the  colleges  of  New  England  and 
the  Northern  States."  "For  thirty  years  previous  to  1848, 
revivals  occurred  in  Yale  College,  on  an  average,  about  once 
in  two  years,  and  in  one  of  these  revivals  there  were  a  hun- 
dred hopeful  conversions."  "In  Dartmouth  College,  in  the 
space  of  sixty-five  years,  nine  extensive  revivals  of  religion 
were  enjoyed."  During  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  founding 
of  Amherst,  there  were  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  hopeful  conversions  in  that  College.  "  Of  these  con^ 
verts  [in  Amherst],  more  than  a  hundred  have  been  ministers, 
fifteen  have  been  missionaries,  twenty-eight  oflficers  of  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries."  The  number  of  conversions  re- 
ported in  the  various  New  England  colleges,  in  the  year  1858, 
was  nearly  three  hundred.  Who  shall  compute  the  good  thus 
wrought  ?  When  the  good  seed  springs  up  in  such  a  soil,  it 
often  yields  a  harvest  of  a  hundred  fold.  "  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  one  revival  of  religion,  which  took  place  in  Yale 
College,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight,  raised  up  minis- 
ters who  were  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  fifty  thousand 
souls  in  one  generation."  Some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  American  church  were  brought  to  Christ  by  influences 
which  they  met  in  college.  Of  the  distinguished  clergymen 
whose  memoirs  fill  the  first  four  volumes  of  Sprague's  Annals 
of  the  American  Pulpit,  at  least  eighty-six  were  converted  dur- 
ing their  collegiate  course.  Among  them  were  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, whose  ministry  at  North  Hampton  was  blessed  with 
"  one  of  the  most  powerful  awakenings  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  New  England  ;"  Samuel  Newell,  one  of  the  little  band  whose 
desire  to  be  missionaries  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Board,  and  who  sailed  for   India  in  company  with 
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Judson ;  Samuel  Worcester,  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  that  Board ;  William  Nevins,  a  remarkably  devoted  and 
successful  pastor;  B.  B.Ed  wards,  Ebenezer  Porter,  Richard 
S.  Storrs,  and  others  who  have  gained  a  merited  reputation  as 
earnest  and  efficient  laborers.  Dr.  Dwight  and  Prof.  Stuart 
were  converted  while  employed  as  tutors.  The  sainted  Henry 
Martyn  is  still  another  trophy  of  the  power  of  religion  in  col- 
lege. So,  too,  are  many  of  the  foremost  among  our  living 
clergy.  This  objection,  then,  is  baseless.  Worse.  It  is  cruelly 
unjust.  Whence  it  really  springs  is  a  question  we  would  be 
glad  to  see  decided.  Perhaps,  however,  its  two  chief  sources 
are  the  following : 

(1.)  In  the  memoirs  of  distinguished  Christians,  the  trials 
and  temptations  to  which  they  were  subject  in  college,  are  of- 
ten dwelt  upon  at  length.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
they  were  peculiarly  harassing  and  dangerous.  Could  we 
know,  however,  as  fully  those  that  beset  other  classes,  who 
complain  less  because  they  write  less,  our  views  would  be 
changed.  .  v> 

(2.)  The  preaching  of  the  well-educated  minister  is  less 
likely  than  that  of  others  to  consist  of  mere  appeals  to  the 
sensibilities.  Holding  that,  first  of  all,  the  judgment  should  be 
enlightened  and  the  conscience  roused,  his  sermons  are  some- 
times more  doctrinal  and  less  adapted  to  stir  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings  than  suits  those  who  go  to  meeting  just  as  oth- 
ers go  to  the  theatre — for  the  mere  pleasure  of  excitement. 
By  this  class  he  is  of  course  set  down  as  lacking  in  spirituality. 
The  man  whose  only  aim  is  to  kindle  a  brush-wood  fire  in  the 
heart  is  apparently  more  successful,  for  a  time,  and  hence  is 
thought  the  better  Christian.  But  a  comparison  of  results 
will  usually  show  that  the  exaltation  of  the  reason  to  its  proper 
place  in  preaching  in  no  way  militates  against  the  spirituality 
of  the  preacher  or  his  power  of  winning  souls.  Revivals  which 
follow  efi'orts  of  the  former  kind,  are,  too  many  of  them,  like 
one  that  occurred  a  few  years  since  in  a  town  in  Vermont. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  professed  conversion,  but  an  intelligent 
Christian  gentleman,  well  acquainted  there,  recentb^  ^-sured 
us   that  he   could  not  recall  a  single  one  who  held  out  in  a 
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Christian  course.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  perhaps,  but  it 
certainly  finds  no  parallel  among  the  revivals  which  have 
crowned  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Edwards  and  Nettleton, 
whose  preaching  was  noted  for  its  doctrinal  cast.  Indeed, 
although  the  latter  labored  in  revivals  in  over  forty  different 
towns  and  parishes  in  one  brief  interval  of  ten  years,  it  has 
been  said  by  one  familiar  with  his  career : — "  Not  only  were 
numbers  added  to  the  church,  but  it  was  comparatively  a  rare 
thing  that  an  instance  of  apostasy  subsequently  occurred." 
Surely,  the  kind  of  preaching  that  can  bear  such  fruits  is  but  a 
slender  basis  for  a  charge  of  deficient  spirituality. 

7.  The  usual  course  of  study  is  wrong.  A  full  discussion 
of  this  point  would  unduly  lengthen  out  our  article,  but  we  can- 
not let  it  pass  in  silence.  Many  of  the  wisest  and  most  practi- 
cal men  of  both  the  last  century  and  the  present  have  been 
striving  to  perfect  our  college  system.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
it  is  yet  beyond  improvement,  but  something  more  than  a  sneer 
or  a  floating  doubt  is  needed  to  outweigh,  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  men  like  these. 

The  chief  complaint  originates  in  the  prominence  given  to 
the  higher  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages.  Something 
more  practical  is  called  for.  Facts  are  wanted.  Very  well. 
They  are  good  in  their  place.  But  whoever  aims  in  study  at  a 
mere  accumulation  of  facts  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  true  end  of  education.  When  his  course  is 
complete,  his  mental  riches  will  rather  resemble  a  mass  of 
goods,  snatched  from  a  fire  and  thrown  together  in  the  street, 
than  a  neat,  substantial  store,  whose  shelves  are  loaded  with  a 
carefully  selected  and  well  arranged  stock.  And  every  subse- 
quent addition  will  only  make  more  hopeless  their  confusion, 
instead  of  adding  to  their  attractiveness  and  multiplying  their 
value.  The  college  seeks  far  different  results.  Its  peculiar 
province  is  to  discipline  the  mind  and  prepare  it  to  investigate 
the  facts  that  active  life  will  bring  before  it,  and  combine  them 
skilfully  as  the  pillars  and  framework  of  sound  conclusions. 
Whoever  lacks  what  has  been  termed  "  the  power  of  patient 
and  prolonged  attention,"  can  accomplish  little  in  the  realms 
of  thought.     Loose  and  desultory  in  his  mental  habits,  his  ideas 
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and  teachings  must  also  be  weak,  disjointed,  and  inconsistent. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  justly  said : — "  The  difference  be- 
tween an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  Newton  consists  prin- 
cipally in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  a  more  continuous 
attention  than  the  other — that  a  Newton  is  able,  without 
fatigue,  to  connect  inference  with  inference,  in  a  long  series, 
towards  a  determinate  end."  Just  in  proportion  as  it  forms 
the  habits  of  accurate  discrimination,  close  attention,  and  logi- 
cal reasoning,  does  any  mind  gain  strength  to  meet  the  de- 
n^ands  of  a  profession  like  the  ministry,  where  mental  power  is 
indispensable  to  the  highest  success.  That  mathematics  are 
well  fitted  to  form  and  confirm  such  habits,  has  long  since  been 
proved  both  by  the  nature  of  the  case  and  by  experience. 
None  can  doubt  it  but  those  whose  acquaintance  with  'them  is 
very  slight.  That  the  languages  contribute  to  the  same  end, 
though  in  a  slightly  different  way,  must  also  be  conceded. 
The  care  required — to  use  the  words  of  Chancellor  Hoyt — 
"  in  discriminating  between  the  several  meanings  of  every  word, 
and  determining  their  rival  claims  to  a  place  in  the  English 
version,  not  only  cultivates  in  the  student  the  utmost  precision 
and  exactness  of  language,  but  it  serves  also  to  give  that  dis- 
passionate and  judicial  habit  of  mind  which  distinguishes  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  from  a  person  of  mere  impulse  and  caprice. 
It  does  not  require  much  observation  to  see  that  speaking 
clearly  always  implies  thinking  accurately." 

Whatever  facts  are  gathered  in  a  college  course — and  the 
attention  paid  to  natural  science,  metaphysics,  &c.,  would  in- 
sure a  large  supply,  even  if  the  branches  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  were  as  barren  as  they  are  thought — are  secon- 
dary in  value  to  the  mental  discipline  which  is  the  students' chief 
reward.  And  till  the  rigid  test  of  experience  shall  have  proved 
other  studies  superior  to  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages 
in  securing  this  end,  the  wisdom  of  a  change  will  be  more  than 
doubtful. 

8.  It  is  needless,  self -education  being  better.  We  need  not 
stop  to  criticise  the  phrase  "  self-education,"  or  to  remind  the 
reader  that,  in  one  sense,  no  man  is,  or  can  be,  really  self- 
educated,  while,  in  another,   all  true  education  has  a  right  to 
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the  name.  There  are  three  classes  of  ministers  to  whom  the 
expression  is  applied : 

(1.)  Those  who  have  really  little  or  no  education  at  all,  and 
look  down  with  the  scorn  of  ignorant  self-conceit  upon  "  book- 
learning"  in  general — ^English  grammar  and  dictionary  lore  in- 
cluded. However  talented  by  nature,  and  however  successful 
in  gaining  a  transient  reputation  for  smartness  by  their  pom- 
pous declamation,  oddities  of  speech,  or  mawkish  appeals  to 
the  sensibilities,  such  men  deserve  little  respect  or  attention. 
Least  of  all  should  they  or  their  admirers  be  heeded  when 
they  have  the  assurance,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  oracles  on  subjects  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
Such  a  subject  is  the  one  before  us,  and  time  can  be  better 
spent  than  in  a  grave  attempt  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  their 
views  and  practice. 

(2.)  Those  who,  in  Word  at  least,  place  a  higher  estimate 
on  school  discipline,  and  mourn~lheir  want  of  it,  but  are  satisfi- 
ed with  very  slight  success  in  making  up  their  loss.  The 
range  of  their  knowledge  is  small,  and  their  ideas,  on  many  im- 
portant points,  so  glimmering  as  to  be  little  or  no  better  than 
total  ignorance.  They  are  sometimes  even  worse,  just  as  the 
false  lights  hung  out  by  wreckers  are  more  fatal  to  ships  than 
utter  darkness.  Their  lack  of  mental  symmetry,  moreover, 
often  makes  them  fond  of  "riding  a  hobby" — a  propensity 
which  is  at  once  a  result  and  a  proof  of  narrowness  of  views. 

In  neither  of  these  two  classes,  though  each  is  lamentably 
large  among  us,  will  the  objector  seek  examples  to  confirm  his 
statement.  The  term  "  self-educated,"  when  applied  to  them, 
is  too  glaring  a  misnomer  to  require  further  notice. 

(3.)  Those  who  have  aimed  at  the  highest  attainments  that 
are  possible  without  the  aid  of  proper  teachers,  books,  and 
plans  of  study,  and  have  seen  victory,  more  or  less  complete, 
crown  their  life-long  struggle  with  difficulties.  This  class 
comprises  two  divisions,  following  the  same  path,  but  not  for 
the  same  reasons.  The  one  is  self-educated  because  it  prefers 
to  be,  the  other  because  it  must  be.  Upon  both  has  usefulness, 
the  great  test  of  all  ministerial  education,  set  its  seal,  but  their 
claims  to  our  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence,  are  widely  dif- 
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ferent.     Says  a  recent  English  writer: — "There  was  araan^ 
who  built  a  house  entirely  with  his  own  hands.    He  had  never 
learned  either  mason  work  or  carpentry ;  he  could  well  have 
afforded  to  pay  skilled  workmen  to  do   the  work  he  wanted ; 
but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.     The  house  was  finished;    its 
aspect  was  peculiar.     The  walls  were   off  the   perpendicular 
considerably,  and  the  windows  were  irregular  in  shape ;    the 
doors  fitted  badly,  and  the  floors  were  far  from    level;    but  it 
was  a  wonderful  house,  considering.     And  people  said  that  it 
was  so  who  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  the  beautiful  house  next 
it,  perfect  in  symmetry  and  finish  and  comfort,   but  built  by 
men  whose  business  it  was  to  build.     Now,  I  should  have  de- 
clined to  admire  that  odd  house,  or  to  express  the  least  sympa- 
thv  with  its  builder.     He  chose    to  run  with  a  needless  hun- 
dred  weight  on  his  back.     And  if,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
perversity,  he  did  his  work  badly,  I  should  have  refused  to 
recognize  it  as  anything  but  bad  work.     It  was  quite  different 
with  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  made  his  dwelling  and  his  furniture 
for  himself,  because  there  was  no  one  else  to  make  them  for 
him.     I  dare  say  his  cave  was  anything   but  exactly  square;., 
and  his  chairs  and   tables  were  cumbrous   enough ;    but  they 
were  wonderful,  considering  certain  facts  which  he  was  quite 
entitled   to    expect   us    to   consider."     There  are  two  points 
which  this  extract  happily  illustrates — the   popular  over-esti- 
mate of  self-education,  which  is  the  source  of  the  objection  now 
before  us,  and  which,  in  turn,  owes  its  origin  to  the    power  of 
wonder  and  admiration  to  warp  the  judgment, — and  the  fact 
that  those  who  belong  to  the  first  division  deserve  less  sympa- 
thy  and   praise   than  is   usually   awarded   them.     We  value 
especially  its  bearing  upon  the  latter  point.     Few  or  none  con- 
tend that  it  is  folly  to  seek  the  benefits  of  the  school  and  the 
college,  save  such  as  might  have  enjoyed  theni,  if  self-conceit 
or   "  a   wrong-headed   independence    of  disposition"   had  not 
moved  them  to  a  different  course.     We  grant  that  they  have 
accomplished  much.     Their  house  is  decidedly  better  than  shel- 
terless  exposure  to   the  storms,  winds,  and  night-dews.     But 
after  all,  if  one  were  compelled  to  live  in  it,  how  could  he  help- 
wishing  that  its  builders  had  condescended  to  learn  their  trade  ? 
12 
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And  we  confess  ourself  too  obtuse  to  see  why  self-education 
is  not  as  likely  to  prove  superior  in  house-building  as  in  the 
ministry.  Besides,  so  great  at  the  present  day  are  the  facilities 
for  securing  a  college  course,  that  a  large  part — much  larger 
than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago — of  those  who  neglect  it,  must 
be  thought  either  to  follow  their  inclinations,  or  yield  to  a  lack 
of  energy. 

Of  the  other  division,  who,  like  Crusoe,  have  manfully  met 
and  conquered  the  difficulties  they  could  not  shun,  we  need  not 
speak  at  length.  Neither  they,  nor  any  who  breathe  their 
spirit,  acknowledge  the  objector's  right  to  bolster  up  his  prop- 
osition by  a  reference  to  them.  So  far  from  despising  a  col- 
lege education,  they  would  be  among  the  foremost  to  secure  it, 
could  they  begin  their  life  anew,  under  more  propitious  circum- 
stances. Nor  would  they  wait  for  every  mole-hill  to  be  levelled 
before  them.  Many  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  is 
an  iron  chain  in  the  eyes  of  weakness  and  irresolution,  would 
have  seemed  but  gossamer  to  them.  Nothing  exposes  the 
fallacy  of  the  objector's  claim  more  clearly  than  the  experience 
and  feelings  of  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  test  it  for 
themselves. 

Are  we  still  further  pointed  to  the  few  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  the  weight  they  carry  cannot  have  hindered  them  in  the 
race,  since  there  are  none,  or  almost  none,  ahead  of  them, — 
men  in  whose  presence  every  obstacle  has  seemed  to  vanish,  or 
be  transmuted  into  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  acquisitions  ?  It 
may  be  that  they  have  suffered  less  than  common  men,  but,  un- 
til one  is  found  who  is  absolutely  perfect,  it  will  be  hard  to 
prove  that  a  greater  share  of  early  advantages  would  not  have 
added  to  his  eminence  and  usefulness.  Hugh  Miller,  for  exam- 
ple, stood  high  upon  the  hill  of  science,  despite  the  dizzy  crags 
he  scaled,  and  the  tangled  woods  through  which  he  forced  his 
way.  And  yet  his  early  progress  might  have  been  far  more 
rapid  in  the  smoother  and  more  beaten  path,  and  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  his  maturer  days  have  carried  him,  in  consequence, 
far  more  nearly  to  the  summit.  He  was  not  to  blame  for  his 
choice  of  "schools  and  schoolmasters,"  but  the  world  has  rea- 
son to  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  different. 
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But  if  all  that  is  here  claimed  were  granted,  it  would  still  be 
obviously  unfair  to  compare  college  graduates  in  a  mass,  as  is 
sometimes  done  with  these  few.  Of  the  multitudes  whom  the 
college  has  made  influential  and  useful,  only  here  and  there 
one,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have  risen  much  above  the  com- 
mon level.  Of  course  there  are  many  who  will  be  outshone  by 
those  whose  light  no  clouds  could.dim.  To  be  just,  the  com- 
parison should  be  limited  to  those  of  equal  natural  ability. 
Our  opponents  are  welcome  to  all  the  aid  they  can  derive  from 
the  result. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  college  gradu- 
ates form  a  larger  part  of  our  public  men  than  many  think. 
From  the  work  of  Prof.  Tyler,  already  mentioned,  we  take  the 
following  facts :  "  The  writers  of  the  Federalist — who  also 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  forming  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay — were  alumni  of  Columbia 
College  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  member  of  Hampden  Syd- 
ney College,  and  its  advocate  on  the  floor  of  Congress  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  University."  "  Of  the  thirty-five  thousand 
graduates  that  were  sent  out  of  American  Colleges  prior  to 
1846,  nearly  two  hundred  have  been  governors,  more  than  five 
hundred  Representatives  in  Congress,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  four  hundred  Judges 
of  Supreme  Courts."  "  There  have  been,  since  the  formation 
of  our  republican  government,  four  Chief  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  were  college- 
bred  men."  "  Of  twenty-two  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  from  1789  to  1861,  seventeen  had  been  educated  in 
American  colleges,  also  eleven  of  fourteen  Vice  Presidents 
and  ten  of  fifteen  Presidents  of  the  United  States."  •'  Of 
twentv-six  United  States  Senators  sent  from  Connecticut  to 
Congress,  twenty  have  been  college-bred  men.  Of  twenty- 
eight  United  States  Senators  who  have  represented  Massachu- 
setts in  Congress,  twenty- three  were  alumni  of  colleges."  "  Of 
five  hundred  and  ninety-six  eminent  clergymen  whose  lives  are 
sketched  in  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  five  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty-six  (more  than  seven-eighths)  had  been  trained 
in  colleges. 

Perhaps  we  have  glanced  at  all  the  objections  worth  naming. 
But  it  may  occur  to  some  that  a  collegiate  course  is  well  enough 
for  ministers  of  other  denominations,  but  in  our  own  it  would 
only  rouse  prejudice  and  do  harm.  Were  this  true,  and  destin- 
ed to  remain  so,  the  fact  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the 
wishes  of  our  bitterest  foes.  Were  we,  as  a  people,  wedded 
to  ministerial  ignorance,  with  no  hope  of  a  divorce,  our  doom 
would  be  sealed.  Half  a  century  more  would  see  us  numbered 
with  other  fossils.  But  it  is  not  true.  Our  churches  are  ready 
to  welcome — and  appreciate,  too-^ministers  of  thorough  edu- 
cation. There  are  but  two  classes  who  would  fail  to  do  so, 
and  each  is  growing  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 
One  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  too  lukewarm  or  too 
miserly  to  relish  the  calls  of  our  Education  Society  for  funds, 
or  the  demand  which  educated  ministers  are  even  surer  than 
others  to  make — that  the  church,  when  able,  shall  so  support 
them  as  to  allow  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  be  given  to 
the  work.  The  other  class  comprises  those  who  still  long  for 
the  "  good  old  tone,"  and  are  better  pleased  with  displays  of 
fiery,  unthinking  zeal  in  the  pulpit,  than  with  clearness,  candor 
and  genuine  earnestness — who,  in  short,  are  so  anxious  to  be 
moved  and  melted,  as  not  to  care  if  they  fail  to  be  instructed. 
Neither  class  should  be  suffered  to  mould  our  policy. 

Strictly  speaking,  our  article  has  no  further  right  to  space  in 
these  pages.  It  has  been  our  object  to  answer  objections,  and 
not  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course. 

Of  the  three  classes  claiming  to  be  self-educated,  we  regard 
the  first  as  decidedly  unfit  for  the  ministry,  and  are  ready  to 
canonize  any  man  who  will  contrive  a  mode  of  weeding  them 
out  at  once.  The  second  we  believe  to  have  mistaken  either 
their  calling  or  their  duty  in  it.  We  wish  they  would  closely 
examine  which,  and  act  accordingly.  But  we  look  upon 
the  second  division  of  the  third  class  with  widely  different  feel- 
inojs.  We  vield  to  none  in  our  reverence  for  the  noble  men 
that  compose  it.     We  envy  neither  the  heart  nor  the  head  of 
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liim  who  can  stand  without  a  tear  beside  the  graves  of  minis- 
ters like  Bunyan,  Adam  Clarke,  and  our  own  Randall,  Hutch- 
ins,  Cheney  and  Marks,  or  who  thinks  it  would  be  easy  to 
fill  the  place  of  many  a  one  that  might  be  named  as  still  among 
us. 

We  do  not  ask  that  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  should 
go  through  college.  We  know  too  well,  and  sympathize  too 
deeply,  with  the  struggles  some  of  them  are  making  to  secure 
a  merely  academic  and  theological  course.  We  wish,  indeed, 
they  could  see  tlieir  way  clear  to  higher  attainments,  but  we 
bid  them  heartily  "  Grod-speed"  in  their  present  work.  Let  each 
one  go  as  far  as  possible.  Were  this  the  rule,  we  should  soon 
see  the  number  of  college  graduates  in  our  ministry  multiplied 
many  fold.  But,  wherever  its  application  may  find  a  limit,  we 
pray  for  the  prosperity  of  all  who  adopt  it. 

We  believe  our  Quarterly  Meetings  and  ordaining  councils 
are  sadly  at  fault  in  encouraging  young  men  devoid  of  literary 
and  theological  qualifications  to  enter  the  ministry,  at  once. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  cause  needs  laborers,  but  those  who  can- 
not write  a  decent  letter  or  give  a  rational  definition  of  sin, 
had  better  not  hasten  into  the  harvest-field,  lest  they  waste 
more  grain  than  they  reap.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
every  one,  whatever  his  acquirements,  who  is  still  without  a 
broad  and  thorough  mental  culture,  provided  it  be  possible  to 
gain  it.  The  basis  of  the  highest  ministerial  success  is  two- 
fold— high-toned  piety  and  intellectual  power.  If  either  is 
wanting,  or  imperfect,  the  superstructure  must  be  correspond- 
ingly narrow  and  weak.  Forgetting  this,  our  ministers  and 
churches  have,  in  too  many  instances,  tried  to  discourage  young 
men  from  a  college  course.  The  conditions,  both  of  denomina- 
tional prosperity  and  of  individual  usefulness  require  a  speedy 
and  complete  removal  of  all  such  policy. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  "  do  nothings"  of  every  sort,  whether 
they  are  lacking  in  ability,  or  lazily  trust  to  past  attainments 
or  mere  reputation,  and  whether  they  have  been  through  col- 
lege or  otherwise,  should  be  respectfully  advised  to  enter  some 
other  profession. 
12* 
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Art.  IL— god  A  HEARER  AND  ANSWERER  OF 

PRAYER. 

"  What  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  unto  him  ?" 
"  Yea,  thou     .     .     .     restrainest  prayer  before  God." 

In  an  age  of  activity  like  the  present,  full  of  outward  objec- 
tive life,  whatever  wins  the  heart  from  the  things  of  mere  sight 
and  touch,  performs  an  important  and  needed  service.  The 
tendencies  of  the  daily  life  about  us  make  constant  inroads  up- 
on faith  and  steadfastness  in  prayer.  To  a  mind  which  tries 
to  realize  everything,  and  which  counts  that  of  little  worth 
which  it  cannot  grasp  and  hold  in  a  material  sense,  there  must 
result  a  gradual  loss  of  communion  with  spiritual  things.  When 
a  man's  lower  faculties  are  on  the  stretch  after  the  gold  and 
silver  of  this  life,  the  heavenly  treasures  are  forgotten ;  when 
his  highest  ideal  of  a  home  is  one  blessed  only  with  earthly  ease 
and  plenty,  the  mansion  of  the  soul  loses  its  reality  and  lacks 
attractiveness.  Action  has  taken  the  place  of  meditation ;  the 
cloister  has  yielded  to  the  exchange  and  the  market,  and  it 
would  seem  that,  as  regards  man's  appointments,  the  spirit 
might  wander  for  rest,  but  find  none. 

With  the  developments  and  experiences  of  physical  life  we 
are  all  in  some  way  familiar.  We  know  that  in  that  depart- 
ment certain  acts  and  causes  produce  certain  sure  results.  If 
a  man  would  become  strong,  he  must  accept  and  obey  the  laws 
which  arc  provided  for  gaining  strength.  No  one  desirous  of 
such  a  result,  would  venture  to  ignore  those  laws.  It  is 
by  accepting  them,  by  acting  in  accordance  with  them,  that 
power  of  muscle  or  of  mind  comes.  If  one  would  produce 
certain  mechanical  results,  he  must  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  mechanical  arrangements  which  bring  them.  The 
steam-engine  is  the  product  of  physical  arrangements  pro- 
yided  long  before  they  were  discovered  and  applied ;  and  if  a 
man  is  to  make  an  engine,  he  makes  it  only  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  those  arrangements ; — he  must  be  guided  by  them.  We 
speak,  and  thereupon  certain  effects  follow: — our  friend  re- 
sponds, acts  are  performed  which  would  never  have  been  done 
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except  we  had  spoken.  The  outward  world  is  real;  Ve  can 
touch  it,  move  it,  change  it,  control  it ;  we  become  more  and 
more  masters  of  it.  If  we  speak  to  it,  there  is  a  response;  if 
we  touch  it,  there  spring  into  new  and  useful  forms  objects  ap- 
parently useless  before.  These  things,  we  say,  are  all  before 
us,  we  understand  tliem,  we  are  sure  of  their  existence  and 
reality.  Engrossed  with  these  facts,  satisfied  with  wha,t  seems 
so  real  and  present,  we  lose  our  sense  of  things  unseen,  forget 
that  there  is  a  higher  world  with  qualities  ^*ws^  as  real  as  those 
we  have  here ;  that  the  forces  which  we  observe  in  action  here 
are  insignificant  compared  with  those  that,  often  unseen  and 
unfelt  by  us,  inhabit  eternity,  and  make  the  unseen  world  full 
of  activities.  Many  men  can  see  nothing  or  feel  nothing  but 
the  objects  which  bless  or  curse  their  daily  lot.  They  feel 
above  the  earth,  they  tread  nothing  but  the  viewless  air.  They 
cannot  see  the  workings  of  spiritual  powers,  therefore  they 
believe  there  are  none.  They  see  the  civil  law  in  the  person 
of  its  officers,  and  in  its  effects  upon  society,  but  they  see  no 
officers,  no  messengers  sent  to  execute  God's  law,  hear  no  voices 
that  seem  to  come  from  him;  therefore  they  believe  there  are 
no  such  laws,  and  that  God  never  speaks  to  them.  They  de* 
declare  that  they  feel  the  laws  which  bind  them  in  the  shop, 
when  engaged  with  mechanical  contrivances;  on  the  farm,  when 
planning  a  future  harvest ;  in  the  study,  where  art  and  power 
are  born  ;  but  that  in  the  department  of  soul  affairs,  they  feel 
no  such  binding,  necessary  laws; — therefore  they  cannot  believe 
that  such  exist. 

But  what  makes  one  recognize  these  physical  laws  ?  Is  it 
not  because  he  is  exercising  his  physical  nature,  and  exercising 
it,  too,  in  a  particular  direction — in  just  the  direction  where  he 
finds  his  recognized  laws  controlling  him  ?  Suppose  a  man 
who  had  wielded  his  pick-axe  forty  years,  should  say :  "  How 
useless  for  you  to  talk  to  me  of  the  laws  which  I  must  obey,  or 
which  any  man  must  obey,  if  he  would  make  an  engine;  I  never 
saw  those  laws,  never  felt  them  at  all,  and  I  don't  believe  there 
are  any  such.  My  pick-axe  here  is  a  real  thing;  I  know  that 
if  I  get  my  bread  or  do  my  work,  I  must  use  my  muscles  and 
wield  it;  there  is  a  law  about  all  that;  but  of  the  rest  of  which 
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you  tell  me,  I  know  nothing ;"  we  would  certainly  reply :  "  You 
must  begin  to  use  the  powers  and  enter  into  the  plans  necessa- 
ry for  the  production  of  a  steam-engine,  and  then  you  will  feel 
the  laws  which  must  govern  you  in  its  construction.  While 
you  use  the  pick-axe,  you  will  only  feel  the  laws  which  govern 
the  use  of  the  pick-ake,  when  you  attempt  to  do  any  higher  work, 
you  must  conform  to,  and  so  you  must  and  will  feel,  the  laws 
which  govern  that  higher  work." 

Similarly  to  the  laborer  upon  the  highway  do  men  speak  in 
regard  to  things  tangible  and  things  unseen— matter  and  spirit 
■—nature  and  God.  If  a  man  works  his  brain  in  the  counting- 
house,  plods  over  the  routine  of  business,  ploughs,  sows  and 
reaps  his  grounds,— no  matter  how  well  and  faithfully  he  does 
these  things,— he  has  as  yet  done  little  or  nothing  to  put 
himself  in  contact  with  the  laws  and  conditions  of  devel- 
oping his  spiritual  nature.  They  form  a  viepartment,  they  are 
upon  a  plane  which  he  has  never  sought,  and  where  he  has 
never  striven  to  act.  Let  him  not  complain,  then,  if  spiritual 
things  are  not  discerned,  nor  the  laws  which  control  soulrwork, 
and  soul  welfare  unfelt.  "  The  things  of  the  spirit  are  spiritu- 
ally discerned."  The  most  untiring  and  faithful  conformity  to 
the  conditions  of  success  in  mechanics,  in  study,  in  agriculture, 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  that  quickness  with  which  the  ear  of 
the  spirit  shall  catch  Divine  utterances,  or  the  heart  swell  with 
longings  after  a  more  extensive  knowledge'  of  God — little  or 
nothing  to  the  intelligence  which  feels  in  the  higher  department 
of  our  natures  the  workings  of  those  principles,  the  force  of 
those  laws,  which  bring  thither  strength,  beauty,  and  efficiency. 
Therefore,  if  men  do  not  feel  the  existence  nor  recognize  the 
reality  of  a  spiritual  world,  nor  acknowledge  the  poverty  of  the 
heart  in  the  things  of  spiritual  knowledge,  there  is  an  exhibi- 
tion in  it  all  of  the  blindness  of  those  who  profess  that  they 
see,  the  deafness  of  those  who  have  ears,  but  do  no  not  hear;— 
proof  of  that  fearful  separation  of  the  creature  from  Him  who 
made  him  ;  an  exhibition  of  how  loath  the  child  is  to  speak  with 
its  Parent  face  to  face. 

We  are  taught  by  revelation,   and  we  recognize,  too,  in  our 
hearts,  that  God  is  and  must  be  a  spirit.     He  is  the  Maker  of 
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worlds,  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  All  his  declarations  arc  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  us  this  lesson :  the  transcendent  value  of  our 
spiritual  natures,  of  our  souls  over  the  mere  interests  of  the  body 
— the  worth  of  spiritual  things  far  exceeding  temporal  schemes. 

Men,  even  those  most  given  to  business  and  the  interests  of 
the  present,  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  feel  that  the  highest 
work  of  which  they  are  capable,  is  to  control  the  world  of  na- 
ture, to  get  from  it  certain  material  results,  which  reach  no 
farther  than  our  lives.  But  we  are  assured,  and  the  word  that 
assures  us  finds  an  echo  within,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world 
with  its  arrangements,  contrivances  and  laws.  For  if  there  is 
a  spiritual  world,  order  and  system  reign  there,  for  he  who 
presides  over  it  as  its  ruler,  is  never  the  author  of  confusion  or 
discord.  In  that  world,  or  rather  in  that  department  of  the 
universe,  if  there  be  law,  if  system,  if  control,  then  in  it,  too, 
must  cause  and  effect  reign.  Influences  must  produce  results. 
God  cannot  be  one  who  is  not  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities, but  he  marks  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  in  his  plans 
makes  arrangements  for  our  good,  and  especially  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  government  from  any  cause  for  complaint  or  distrust 
on  our  part.  — 

Now,  if  there  is  such  a  spiritual  world,  with  its  arrange- 
ments, with  its  realities,  then,  as  we  are  endowed  with  spiritual 
natures,  there  must  naturally  be  some  method  of  contact  be- 
tween us  and  the  spiritual  things  of  God, — contact  with  God 
himself.  Else  our  natures  are  unadapted  to  the  position  in 
which  they  exist.  The  hand  is  fitted  for  the  pen,  for  the  labor 
of  the  artisan,  for  supplying  the  demands  of  its  physical  connec- 
tions. So,  too,  in  respect  of  all  our  physical  organs,  there  is 
an  adaptedness  for  needed  uses.  They  reach  out  into  the 
world  of  matter  to  do  and  accomplish.  So  the  spirit  has  a 
fitness  for  works  and  duties  higher  than  those  which  the  body 
performs,  in  a  sphere  where  the  hand  can  have  no  power,  nor 
the  eye  do  service.  God  has  assured  ns  of  the  method  by 
which  the  spiritual  world  may  bo,  in  a  measure,  subsidized  by 
our  spirits,  how  it  may  be  brought  under  our  control,  how  spir- 
itual and  unseen  powers  may  wait  our  longing  and  come  to  our 
help  and  blessing. 
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"What  is  this  Divine  method  so  bountifully  given  ?  Again 
and  again  he  assures  us  that  it  is  Prayer.  He  nowhere  chills 
our  desires  to  approach  him  in  intimate  communion.  In  no 
way  does  he  signify  himself  as  inaccessible.  While  there  is  no 
assurance  that  we  shall  receive  if  we  ask  not,  there  is  every 
assurance  that  he  who  asks  shall  receive.  This,  God  reiterates 
over  and  over  again,  shall  bring  to  our  aid  his  almighty  power  j 
this  shall  restore  our  souls ;  this  shall  give  light  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  peace  in  the  hour  of  terror,  safety  in  peril — salva- 
tion waits  upon  its  exercise.  It  is  a  means  of  power,  while  its 
absence  is  the  strongest  proof  of  weakness  and  spiritual  dearth. 
Yet  how  seldom  do  we  conceive  of  it  as  a  power,  as  the  means 
for  accomplishing  some  real  good  for  our  souls,  as  an  agency 
full  of  reality.  Let  us  hear  the  apt  expression  of  an  eminent 
Christian  scholar :  "  Christians  often  have  little  faith  in  prayer 
sls  a  power  in  real  life.  They  do  not  embrace  cordially,  in 
feeling  as  well  as  in  theory,  the  truth  which  underlies  the  entire 
scriptural  conception  and  illustration  of  prayer,  that  it  is  liter- 
ally, actually,  positively,  effectually,  a  means  of  power.  *  -^  -^ 
Any  unperverted  mind  will  conceive  of  the  Scriptural  idea  of 
prayer,  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  downright,  sturdy  realities 
in  the  universe.  Right  in  the  heart  of  God's  plan  of  govern- 
ment it  is  lodged  as  a  power.  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  are 
going  on  in  the  evolution  of  that  plan,  it  stands  as  a  power. 
Into  all  the  intricacies  of  Divine  working  and  the  mysteries  of 
Divine  decree,  it  reaches  out  silently  as  a  power.  In  the  mind 
of  God,  we  may  be  assured,  the  conception  of  prayer  is  no  fic- 
tion, whatever  man  may  think  of  it.  -^  ^  ■»  •>(■  it  is,  and 
God  has  decreed  that  it  should  be,  o,  power  in  the  universe,  as 
distinct,  as  real,  as  natural,  and  as  uniform,  as  the  power  of 
gravitation,  or  of  light,  or  of  electricity.""^ 

The  heart  that  has  not  learned,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to 
look  upon  prayer  as  such  a  reality,  as  such  a  power,  can  feel  no 
joy  in  devotion.  There  may  be,  indeed,  the  form  of  prayer; 
the  soul  may  stimulate  devotion  because  it  is  goaded  to  it  by 
conscience,  but  the  life  of  prayer  has  never  entered  and  brought 
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its  designed  blessing.  Again  and  again  that  heart  repeats  its 
sad,  faithless  thought :  "  What  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray 
unto  him,"  while  from  a  Father's  grace  and  mercy  comes 
the  rebuke:  "Yea,  thou  restraiuest  prayer  before  God." 
"  Before  God  !"  As  if  he  had  said :  "  Before  men  who  know 
little  pity  and  love,  whose  wisdom  is  so  small,  whose  power  so 
limited,  it  is  natural  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  for  their  favor, 
and  their  help  should  be  checked,  but  how  faithless  to  restrain 
it  before  Him  who  is  the  soul  of  wisdom^  goodness,  grace  and 
power — before  God  T 

Our  misconceptions  of  God  and  his  works  have  ranch  to  do 
with  this  lack  of  confidence  in  prayer.  No  soul  can  be  strong 
that  does  not  entertain  a  firm  belief  in  God's  special  provi- 
dence. It  is  necessary  to  happiness  and  joy  in  religion.  "We 
are  afi'ected  in  this  matter  by  the  way  we  speak  and  think  of 
God's  laws.  Practically  many  believe  God  to  have  set  the 
world  in  motion,  given  it  certain  directions,  fixed  the  future 
under  the  control  of  certain  inflexible  laws,  and  that,  this  done, 
he  has  retired  from  the  scene,  and  dwells  at  a  distance  unmov- 
ed, and,  too,  without  real  control  over  what  he  has  set  in  mo- 
tion. In  some  way, — for  thus  we  really  reason, — we  believe 
that  God  has  done  with  the  world,  and  that  it  is  only  law  now 
with  which  wc  have  to  do.  Then  why  are  we  not  bidden  to 
pray  to  laws  ?  What  is  our  Bible  worth,  what  is  Christ  to  us, 
if  what  we  thus  practically  believe  is  true  ?  God  says :  "  Call 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  thee."  David, 
with  an  intimate  sense  of  God's  presence,  cries :  '•  God  is  our 
refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble ;"  "  My  soul 
thirsteth  for  God,  the  living  God."  Here,  or  elsewhere,  is 
there  no  trace  or  shadow  of  thought  that  God  is  not  active, 
near,  ready  to  bless,  and  able  to  deliver.  Nowhere  are  we 
commanded  to  pray  to  merciless  laws,  that  cannot  know  pity, 
nor  mark  a  tone  of  anguish,  note  the  tear  of  penitence,  regard 
our  suffering.  But  our  God  "  can  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities."  All  thouG^ht  that  conceives  of  God  as  unable 
to  hear,  bless,  and  answer  our  petitions,  is  the  product  of  un- 
belief, receiving  no  standing-place  from  the  word  of  truth, 
founded  upon  the  sands  of  human  faithlessness. 
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Still  we  may  ask  reverently,  are  not  God's  laws  fixed  ?  is  not 
God  unchangeable  ?  How  can  answer  to  prayer  affect  such  a 
God,  how  change  the  laws  he  has  made  ?  But  in  what  sense 
shall  we  conceive  of  God  as  unchangeable  ?  When  we  are  told 
in  revelation :  "  I  the  Lord  change  not,  therefore  ye  sons  of 
Jacob  are  not  consumed ;"  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning;"  what  does  this 
attribute  here  and  elsewhere  imply  ?  Is  it  not  simply  this  ? 
That  no  matter  how  men  may  act,  what  assumptions,  what  mis- 
conceptions they  may  form;  no  matter  how  inconsistent,  how 
fickle  they  may  be ;  how  unlike  men,  true  men,  they  may  act, 
yet,  in  contrast  with  all  this,  behold  they  shall  always  find 
God  to  be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  he  will  al- 
ways he  God,  one  and  the  same ;  without  fickleness,  ever 
abounding  in  mercy;  his  counsels  shall  endure  forever?  He 
assures  us  that  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  law  from  him 
which  shall  be  inconsistent  with  his  holy  character.  Whatever 
is  done  shall  be  done  like  God. 

God  must  be  supreme.  A  controlled  Deity  is  no  God,  for 
he  could  not  grant  a  petition  even  if  he  desired  to ;  we  might 
sufl'er,  and  he  might  pity,  but  could  not  save  us.  0,  no.  God* 
is  the  maker  of  all  law,  the  controller  of  all  law.  He  is  in  no 
wise  restricted ;  his  nature  gives  sure  pledge  that  no  law  shall 
go  forth  which  is  not  full  of  God, — in  keeping  with  his  great 
and  holy  character.  In  this  sense  is  he  truly  unchangeable, 
proving  to  us  that  word  which  saith :  ''  My  thoughts  are  not 
your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways."  Now,  to  as- 
sert that  God  is  not  able  to  change,  suspend,  or  give  new 
power  to  laws  existing,  is  to  say  that  there  is  something  more 
powerful  than  God.  latere  is  no  law  hut  hy  virtue  of  the  God 
that  is  in  it,  and  we  have  seen  that  God's  fixedness  of  charac- 
ter consists  in  the  fact  that  he  will  always  be  God — essential- 
ly and  entirely ;  that  laws  arc  at  his  command  ;  that  they  will 
be  so,  and  that  he  will  make  them  and  use  them  consistently 
with  his  nature,  and  the  greatest  good  and  highest  happiness  of 
those  who  love  him. 

Now,  since  God  employs  laws,  governs  by  laws,  why  may  he 
not,  among  other  laws,  declare  this  as  one :  that  if  his  creatures 
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will  ask,  they  shall  receive  ?  In  other  words,  why  might  he 
not  make  laws  concerning  the  phenomena  of  prayer  ?  Might 
he  not  make  spiritual  provisions  for  attaining  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessings,  as  well  as  make  physical  arrangements  for 
physical  results  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  just  such  arrangements  have  been  made. 
In  these  he  is  still  God,  gracious,  tender,  just  and  merciful  to 
his  creatures.  The  arrangement  is  so  God-like,  so  glorious  I 
it  gives  us  more  of  a  view  of  that  all-abounding  character,  than 
the  wonderful  laws  of  electricity,  or  light,  or  of  gravity  when  he 
assures  us  that  if  we  will  call,  he  will  answer.  We,  in  our 
weakness,  may  bring  to  our  aid  sure  succor;  we,  in  our  igno- 
rance, may  lay  hold  of  eternal  wisdom ;  if  we  lack,  we  shall  be 
supplied.  Herein  is  the  compassion  of  God  shown  by  a  pro-. 
vision,  a  law,  full  of  grace,  and  sure  unto  the  end. 

So,  too,  we  are  led  sometimes  to  ask,  will  God  interfere, 
will  he  change  and  order  law  in  answer  to  prayer  from  a  crea- 
ture ?  This  lie  has  promised,  for  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  his  children.  He  that  fitted  this  earth  by  miracle  for 
oar  abode,  displayed  constant  control  and  direction  in  its 
preparation,  shall  he  not  care  for  the  creature,  weak  and  sinful 
though  he  be  ?  All  God's  works  which  we  know  in  nature^, 
show  his  guiding,  directing,  appointing  hand;  surely  he  wha 
was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  can  but  feel,  "  when  he 
comes  to  himself,"  that  in  spiritual  things  there  is  a  sure,  guid- 
ing, all-wise  control. 

Another  way  in  which  we  come  to  view  the  act  of  prayer  is :. 
that  its  chief  benefit  consists  in  the  temporary  influence  which 
that  act  exerts  over  the  heart  that  puts  it  forth ;  that  in  the 
calmness,  the  satisfaction,  the  relief  which  the  soul  obtains, 
there  is  the  realization  of  all  wc  may  expect  from  prayer.  But 
how  cramped  and  withered  this  view  is,  need  not  be  described 
to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  spirit  and  language  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  solemn  mockery  thus  to  approach  God  on 
the  bended  knee,  to  ask  for  something  for  which  we  are  bidden 
to  ask,  with  the  thought  stifling  our  hearts  that  we  never  shall 
receive,  that  the  prayer  has  no  higher  influence,  no  more 
important  result,  than  that  felt  in  the  subdued,  feelings,,  the 
13 
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sense  of  humility,  and  the  silencing,  for  a  moment,  of  the  Yoices 
of  worldly  care  and  labor.  It  is  superstition  that  causes  one 
to  bow  before  a  God  that  cannot,  in  reality,  help,  yet  with  the 
feeling  that  help  can  come  from  him ;  but  what  shall  designate 
aptly  the  act  before  an  almighty,  merciful,  gracious  power  of 
one  who  asks,  but  yet  does  not  believe  that  the  request  will  be 
granted  I  God's  word  is  against  all  this.  Our  Ecdcemer 
prayed,  but  prayer  with  him  was  no  unmeaning  thing.  He 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  not  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
spend  certain  delectable  hours  in  the  exercise  of  prayer ;  not 
that  they  might  have  some  solace  for  spirits  fretted  by  contact 
with  the  world,  some  spiritual  recreation,  but  because  whatso- 
ever they  might  ask,  believing,  it  should  be  given  them;  be- 
cause thus  they  should  have  power  with  God,  summon  mighty 
help  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  strength  when  human  powers  were 
leagued  against  them.  What  deeper,  firmer  reality  than  this, 
what  more  sure  and  abiding  ? 

Many  Christians  find  prayer  a  dull,  uninteresting  exercise. 
It  is  taken  up  more  as  a  duty  than  as  a  joy.  Prayer  with  them 
has  lost  its  unction,  for  they  know  not  whom  they  worship. 
There  is  something  of  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  prayer,  but  they 
dare  not  trust  themselves  to  it.  The  infidelity  of  the  heart 
often  remains  long  after  the  intellect  has  been  convinced.  We 
read,  for  example,  the  promises  which  God  hath  given  to  be- 
stow his  guarding,  guiding  influences;  "the  righteous  shall  not 
be  forsaken,  nor  shall  Ins  seed  beg  bread,"  is  the  spirit  and 
matter  of  God's  word.  We  are  solicited  by  duty,  and  by  the 
needs  of  a  perishing  world,  to  bestow  our  means  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  we  remember  the  word  which  declares :  ''  Trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed,"  but  we  fear  that  we 
shall  be  left  to  suffer,  that  the  word  does  not  mean  strictly 
what  it  says.  So,  right  in  the  presence  of  such  promise^  we 
restrain  prayer;  the  good  we  might  accomplish,  the  rich  de- 
light of  resting  on  the  sure  promise  of  Jehovah,  is  driven 
from  the  heart.  The  reason  for  being  so  timid,  often,  in 
prayer,  is  that  we  do  not  throw  ourselves,  without  reservation, 
upon  God's  promises.  We  have  little  of  the  belief  in  prayer, 
because  we  have  given  up  but  little  for  Christ's  cause  and  work. 
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We  do  not,  in  reality,  permit  God  to  verify  his  promises  to 
us ;  we  do  not  give  him,  so  to  speak,  an  opportunity  to  prove 
to  us  his  word.  We  put  ourselves  in  few  positions  wher«  we 
actually  feel  prayer  to  be  a  vital  necessity.  We  look  upon  our 
friends,  we  find  them  ministering  abundantly  to  our  wants, 
their  kindness  is  without  stint, — are  we  not  in  danger  of  ceas- 
ing to  pray  for  God's  ever-present  care  and  love  ?  We  are 
surrounded  with  the  comforts  of  home,  they  fill  our  hearts  with 
gladness, — are  we  not  therefore  likely  to  feel  increased  in 
goods,  and  in  a  measure  deny  our  Lord?  'Tis  the  bird  that 
loses  its  hold  upon  its  nest  that  soars  toward  heaven ;  the 
trust  in  the  power  of  its  wings  will  never  come  till  it  trusts  to 
the  air  it  cannot  see.  So,  till  the  Christian  can  hold  all  things 
lightly  which  he  may  possess  here  on  earth,  till  they  are  as 
dross  to  him  in  Christ's  service,  and  only  of  value  as  they 
bring  about  the  glory  of  God  among  men,  the  wings  of  prayer 
will  be  weak  and  unequal  to  their  tasks,  or  else  they  will, 
after  a  few  efforts,  become  folded  in  despondency  or  fear,  and 
we  shall  exclaim,  "  Behold  what  a  weariness  is  it  I"  Fearful 
as  was  the  doom  of  the  deceivers  whose  crime  Peter  disclosed, 
yet  there  is  a  more  fearful  experience  in  store  for  that  heart 
which  saith :  "  Behold,  shall  the  Lord  know  ?"  and  in  some 
hidden  recess  of  the  heart  harbors  doubtful  and  selfish  princi- 
ples ;  prayer  shall  cease  from  its  altars,  and  that  spiritual 
death  ensues,  so  awful,  because,  as  to  one  who  perishes  from 
cold,  its  approach  is  never  suspected. 

According  to  our  living  faith  in  prayer  will  our  lives  be.  Is 
it  only  a  weak  faith  ?  then  woe  to  the  world  when  such  feeble 
ones  stand  to  tell  it  of  duty  and  heaven.  Woe  to  it  when  we 
offer  it,  as  we  must  without  intrepid  faith  in  prayer,  stones  in- 
stead of  bread.  They  who  are  girded  for  warfare  with  pow- 
ers, principalities,  foes  insidious  lurking  without  and  within, 
are  girded  in  the  place  of  prayer,  where  angels  come  with  swift 
wing  to  minister  to  the  heart.  We  sigh  sometimes  for  Chris- 
tian heroism;  0,  it  is  the  gift  to  him  who  has  subdued  his  own 
spirit  by  the  power  which  is  given  in  prevailing  prayer.  A 
soul  that  feels  prayer  to  be  tKe  business  of  its  life,  the  key  to 
the  armory  of  God,  that  knows  in  whom  it  believes,  will  draw 
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men's  hearts  to  the  well  of  salvation,  for  they  will  feel  that 
such  strength  could  not  be  given  except  from  Him  who  giveth 
the  waters  of  eternal  life. 

Believing  that  God  is  a  hearer  and  an  answerer  of  prayer, 
our  hands  will  not  be  idle,  nor  our  lives  cursed  with  inactivity. 
With  an  undoubting  faith  in  God  as  our  helper  and  giver  in 
prayer,  our  responsibilities  in  the  prayer-room,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  in  private  Christian  labor,  will  not  crush 
but  stimulate  us  to  fresh  vigor  and  endurance. 

Are  we  not  often  convicted  of  praying  as  if^we  were  afraid 
our  prayers  would  be  answered,  fearful  lest  God  should  hear 
us  ?  But  in  whose  hands  are  we  ?  Can  anything  happen  to  us 
of  which  he  is  ignorant?  Does  he  not  know  the  secret  before 
we  conceive  the  thought  of  shutting  our  heart  from  him  ?  But 
who  is  God ;  can  we  not  trust  him  ?  If  we  cannot,  then  fare- 
well to  all  trust,  for  we  cannot  trust  ourselves.  If  God  guides 
us,  we  may  be  sure  it  shall  be  well  with  us  at  the  last.  Can  he 
choose  any  but  the  wisest,  surest  result  for  us  ? 

In  all  our  prayers,  then  let  this  be  our  frame  of  heart: 
"  Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  In  praying  for  bless- 
ings, say  not :  "  Lord,  these  must  be,"  but,  "  Lord,  if  it  be-  thy 
will,  grant  them."  "  Good  prayers  never  come  weeping  home. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  receive  either  what  I  ask  or  what  I  should 
ask."  Such  faith  will  give  perseverance  in  prayer ;  we  shall 
not  give  over  our  requests,  but  shall  make  them  with  earnest- 
ness and  with  tears.  As  we  grow  into  a  sense  of  the  real  nature 
of  prayer,  our  indolence  in  its  exercise  will  vanish,  there  will 
be  no  idolatry  in  our  prayers,  for  we  shall  offer  them  through 
no  other  than  Jesus. 

Into  what  a  presence,  then,  to  what  privileges,  are  we  usher- 
ed by  the  power  of  fervent  prayer  ?  We  shall  be  heard  for 
the  spirit  and  heart  which  are  found  in  our  petitions.  The 
Spirit  of  God  makcth  intercession  for  us.  Christ  is  our  advo- 
cate with  the  Father,  he  knoweth  our  infirmities,  comprehend- 
eth  our  necessities,  yet  he  bids  us  pray.  Are  we  weak,  he  bids 
us  pray ;  are  we  in  trouble,  in  distress  of  body  or  soul,  still 
he  tells  us  to  pray ;  are  we  in  strength,  and  is  comfort  sur- 
rounding us,  there  are  then  fearful  perils  near,  then,  then  he 
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commands  us  to  pray.  He  knows  our  doubts,  he  recognizes 
our  fears,  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  All 
things  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  power  so 
just,  clothed  with  such  tenderness  and  abounding  in  such  care, 
that  they  may  rest  without  an  apprehension,  who  are  at  peace 
with  their  God. 

In  the  assurance  which  God  gives  that  he  will  hear  and  an- 
swer prayer,  is  the  sinner's  hope.  There  is  only  one  beginning 
to  the  acceptable  prayer  of  a  seeking  soul :  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.'^  An  unconvicted  sinner,  "  an  impenitent  sin- 
ner never  prays."  His  efforts  to  pray  for  other  blessings  are 
hateful  in  God's  sight,  while  the  iniquity  that  is  rankling  in  the 
heart  is  not  uncovered,  ^hat  consistency  to  ask  for  worldly 
goods  when  not  a  thought  or  desire  is  bestowed  upon  what 
God  most  desires  and  earnestly  demands  1  But  the  sinner's 
opportunity  is  a  rich  and  glorious  one,  he  is  assured  with  all 
heavenly  promise,  that  if  with  repentant  spirit  he  calls  for  par- 
don, God  will  not  turn  away  his  ear.  So  he  says  to  every  sin- 
ner :  "  Call  upon  mc  while  I  am  near,"  for  what  ?  for  pardon ; 
^'  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  I  will  deliver,"  but  what 
trouble  so  great  as  his  that  sees  an  offended,  injured  God,  and 
a  heart  desperately  wicked  ?  "  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved ;"  call  for  what  ?  for  mercy 
and  redemption.  Truly  the  promise  is  sure  and  abounding. 
Who  can  reasonably  refuse  so  great  a  provision,  who  be  un- 
touched by  the  depth  of  mercy  here  displayed.  Seeking  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  whole  realm  of  spiritual  good,  the 
whole  range  of  spiritual  powers  shall  be  open  to  the  heart. 
^'  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him 
while  he  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 
righteous man  his  thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will 
abundantly  pardon." 

All  profit,  all  reward,  are  theirs  of  whom  it  shall  be  said  at 
the  last  day:  ^'  They  restrained  not  the  heart  in  prayer  before 
their  God." 
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Art.  Ill— the  WAR  AND   SLAVERY. 

March  4th,  1862. 
Just  one  year  ago  to-day,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  publicly 
inaugurated  President  of  the  American  Republic.  There  may 
be  some  impropriety  in  saying  "President  of  the  United  States,'^ 
for  resistance  to  federal  authority  was  even  then  prevalent  and 
organized  in  the  Southern  States,  and  ordinances  of  Secession 
were  treading  on  each  others'  heels.  Since  Washington,  no 
President  has  entered  upon  his  duties  amid  so  much  of  anxiety, 
hope  and  fear.  He  had  reached  the  Capital  only  by  adopting  a 
ruse  to  escape  assassination.  Whatever  military  force  could 
be  brought  into  requisition,  was  drawn  up  ready  for  instanta- 
neous action,  on  the  first  symptom  of  the  violence  from  which 
it  was  well  known  many  desperate  men  would  only  be  restrain- 
ed by  fear.  The  vast  crowd,  gathered  in  front  of  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol,  eager  to  catch  every  word  of  the  Inaugural,  were 
stirred  by  varied  and  conflicting  feelings.  Thousands  of  peace- 
able citizens,  naturally  shrinking  at  the  idea  of  strife,  stood 
through  that  eventful  hour,  with  hushed  breath,  looking,  listen- 
ing, resolute,  determined,  almost  fierce, — pressing  their  hands 
upon  the  deadly  weapons  concealed  about  their  persons,  ready 
to  strike  down  the  first  open  traitor  who  should  dare  lift  an 
arm  against  the  Republic  in  the  person  of  the  elected  Chief 
Magistrate.  In  the  intense  life  of  that  day,  men  seemed  to 
have  gone  through  years  of  experience.  And  as  the  closing 
sentences  of  the  address  fell  deliberately  and  tenderly  on  the 
ear,  and  the  tall,  calm  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  Bible  and  took 
the  solemn  oath  whicli  bound  him  openly  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  government,  now  being  madly  assailed,  there  was  a 
strange,  deep  silence  in  the  motionless  crowd,  tears  streamed 
down  not  a  few  faces,  and  then  a  murmur  ran  along  through 
the  multitude,  which  denoted  here  disappointment  and  there 
relief.  "  Thank  God  !  we  have  a  government !"  was  the  spon- 
taneous outflow  of  the  loyal  heart  of  the  people.  "  Pray  God 
this  may  be  the  first  signal  gun  for  the  final  assault  upon  slave- 
ry," was  the  petition  which  leaped  to  the  lips  of  the  Christian 
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men  and  women  of  the  country.  "  Secession  will  not  be  a 
bloodless  drama,  but  it  shall  be  acted  through  at  all  risks," 
muttered  the  mortified  but  desperate  leaders ;  but  they  spoke 
with  bated  breath,  and  covered  their  vengeance  with  the  hypo- 
crite's smile.     And  so  the  great  day  went  by. 

Since  then  we  have  passed  through  the  most  eventful  year  of 
our  history.  Its  main  events  are  too  fresh  in  the  mind  to  re- 
quire a  statement.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  strangest, 
fiercest,  most  extensive  and  significant  civil  war  yet  known  in 
history.  A  million  of  men  are  in  arms,  not  for  holiday  parade, 
but  for  the  most  desperate  fighting.  The  civil  household  is 
divided  against  itself,  and  they  who  have  lived  for  years  in 
close  alliances  meet  as  deadly  foes.  Military  enthusiasm  has 
taken  possession  of  the  people  who  were  but  just  now  impa- 
tient of  picturesque  reviews.  A  new  government  has  been  set 
up,  supplanting  for  the  time  the  federal  authority  over  nearly 
half  the  territory  of  the  Union.  The  Administration  is  spend- 
ing money  for  the  maintenance  of  federal  supremacy  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  The  contest  is 
becoming  closer,  the  movements  grow  decisive,  the  assump- 
tions of  power  by  federal  officers  under  the  plea  of  "  military 
necessity,"  become  numerous  and  startling,  and  at  last  every- 
thing betokens  the  coming  desperation  which  McClellan  hinted 
would  attach  to  the  "vy^ar,  and  which  promises  to  bring  us  to 
some  speedy  and  decisive  issue.  The  Northern  people  have 
been  wonderfully  patient,  generous,  hopeful  and  confiding,  but 
at  length  there  is  a  demand  that  promise  shall  issue  in  perform- 
ance, and  preparation  be  followed  by  action. 

We  have  no  purpose  to  review  the  war  from  a  military 
stand-point.  We  know  nothing  of  strategy,  and  could  not  de- 
cide whether  a  commander  with  his  maps  before  him  were 
"  organizing  victory,"  inviting  defeat,  or  courting  disgrace.  We 
do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  morality  of  war  in  general,  nor  at- 
tempt to  point  out  the  peculiar  features  of  this  war  into  which 
we  are  plunged.  We  have  made  little  direct  mention  of  it  in 
these  pages.  We  have  watched  it  with  the  intensest  interest, 
sought  to  comprehend  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried   forward, 
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tried  to  discover  the  objects  it  was  aiming  to  accomplish,  and 
asked  most  anxiously  after  its  probable  results. 

The  great  overshadowing  interest  connected  with  the  war  is 
slavery.  The  great  question,  transcending  in  importance  every 
other  which  is  brought  into  direct  issue  in  the  strife,  is  that 
which  respects  the  bearing  which  the  war  is  to  have  upon  the 
future  of  that  system.  The  war  is  primarily  one  of  ideas ;  only 
secondarily  is  it  one  of  mere  interests  and  passions.  Freedom 
and  Slavery,  as  moral  antagonisms,  long  hostile,  defiant,  and 
repeating  challenges,  meet  at  last  in  a  carefully  planned  duel. 
It  is  the  "  irrepressible  conflict"  culminating  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,— -taken  at  last  out  of  the  sphere  of  rhetoric  and  criticism, 
and  transferred  to  naval  vessels  and  bristling  fortifications. 
Seward  and  Hammond  no  longer  confront  each  other  as  repre- 
sentatives on  the  floor  of  the  Senate ;  instead,  Burnside  and 
Wise  meet  at  Roanoke ;  Grant  and  Buckner  measure  forces  at 
Donelson,  and  McClellan  and  Johnston  stand  with  uplifted  arms 
face  to  face  in  front  of  Manassas,  ready  for  such  blows  as  will 
startle  the  nation  when  they  fall.  And  as  the  issues  become 
more  decisive,  and  the  final  results  of  the  war  seem  on  the 
point  of  being  determined  and  brought  forward,  the  question 
which  concerns  the  future  of  slavery  is  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  may  become  one  of  the  highest  practical  con* 
sequence.  The  subject  may  have  bearings  which  will  soon  be 
of  vital  consequence  to  us  all,  and  courage,  promptness,  fideli- 
ty, and  the  employment  of  every  available  Christian  motive 
and  influence  may  be  most  imperatively  demanded.  Of  the 
relation'  of  the  war  to  slavery,  as  seen  in  the  work  and  cxperi- 
ences  of  the  past  year, — of  its  probable  future,  in  view  of  the 
influences  now  or  prospectively  in  operation,  and  of  the  duties 
which  press  themselves  upon  our  attention,  we  propose  to 
speak  a  few  plain,  frank  words. 

That,  in  a  most  important  sense,  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  as  waged  by  the 
seceded  States,  is  manifest  to  all  classes  of  observers,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Few  ignore  its  agency,  fewer  yet  deny  it,  and  the 
number  who  openly  confess  or  avow  it  is  daily  increasing.     To 
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say  that  the  war  is  the  result  of  "Abolition  agitations"  and 
victories  at  the  Norrti,  or  of  an  overweening  ambition  among 
Southern  leaders,  or  of  extreme  doctrines  respecting  State 
rights,  is  only  to  state  the  same  fact  in  another  form  and  less 
directly.  For  unless  there  had  grown  up  at  the  South  a  spirit 
determined  to  maintain  slavery  in  defiance  of  the  sentiment  and 
tendencies  of  the  civilized  world,  the  spread  of  the  very  anti- 
slavery  doctrines  held  by  all  classes  of  American  statesmen 
eighty  years  ago,  would  have  been  welcomed  and  yielded  to, 
until  emancipation  had  entirely  removed  the  evil  from  the 
land.  These  ambitious  and  reckless  Southern  leaders  have  fed 
and  fattened  upon  the  fruits  of  slavery,  and  climbed  by  means 
of  it  into  their  places  of  influence  and  power,  and  hence  they 
undertook  the  rebellion  as  a  means  of  strengthening  slavery 
and  retaining  the  prestige  it  had  given  them.  These  extreme 
doctrines  of  State  Rights  were  brought  forward  at  first,  and 
they  have  been  brought  forward  on  each  occasion  since,  only 
when  Southern  institutions  were  to  acquire  additional  guaran- 
tees and  vigor  by  the  denial  of  Federal  authority.  When  the 
Fugitive  Law  was  wanted,  and  slavery  had  an  eye  to  the  terri- 
tories, and  the  "right  of  transit"  was  demanded  for  slave  prop- 
erty through  the  Free  States,  these  same  champions  of  State 
sovereignty  were  not  at  all  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
stretching  Federal  jurisdiction  beyond  the  ordinary  limits.  It 
is  only,  slavery  in  South  Carolina  that  has  been  held  as  sove- 
reign ;  Freedom  in  Massachusetts  has  always  been  set  down 
as  a  subordinate,  and  flouted  like  a  vassal.  Mr.  Stephens  de- 
clares slavery  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Confederacy ; 
and  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  South  have  been  appealed  to  on 
the  ground  that  slavery  was  in  peril,  while  the  slaves  have  been 
largely  frightened  into  continued  submission  by  being  told  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  designing  them  for  a  far  more  terrible  servi- 
tude in  Cuba.  And  every  man  at  the  North,  sympathizing  with 
secession,  is  a  perpetual  pleader  or  apologist  for  slavery. 
All  this  shows  that  slavery  is  the  underlying  force  that  heaves 
this  rebellion  to  the  surface  of  our  national  life,  that  stimulates 
its  mischievous  brain,  and  bares  its  red  arm  to  strike  against 
law  and  liberty. 
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Is  the  war  likely  to  destroy  American  Slavery,  either  at  once 
or  gradually, — by  a  direct  blow  at  its  Ifeart,  or  indirectly,  by 
cutting  off  its  supplies,  removing  its  supports,  making  it  un- 
profitable and  loathsome  ?  Should  it  do  this,  will  the  great 
task  set  us  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  great  opportunity 
grasped  ?  Should  it  fail  to  do  this,  would  that  fact  establish 
our  folly  and  unfaithfulness,  and  make  the  war  an  expensive, 
miserable  and  bloodv  blunder  ? 

Slavery,  as  now  organized  at  the  South,  might  be  destroyed 
by  or  in  the  war,  and  still  very  little  be  accomplished  for  the 
cause  of  Christian  civilization.  The  Government,  by  civil  en- 
actment or  military  proclamation,  might  declare  the  slaves 
freed,  and  enforce  its  declaration  by  the  power  of  its  armies, 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  slaves  who  would  strike  for  their 
own  freedom ;  and  yet  few  desirable  results  follow.  It  might 
do  it  in  a  mean,  narrow,  selfish,  revengeful  spirit, — to  silence 
the  demands  of  philanthropy  and  the  protests  of  justice, — to 
punish  its  enemies, — to  win  a  victory  which  it  feared  would 
otherwise  be  impossible ;  and  then  it  might  leave  the  flushed, 
ignorant,  impulsive  millions  without  resources,  sympathy,  su- 
pervision, care,  restraint,  ambition,  hope,  or  means  of  improve- 
ment. That  could  hardly  be  other  than  a  folly  and  calamity. 
The  rebel  leaders  might  themselves  proffer  freedom  to  the 
slaves  as  a  means  of  enlisting  them  actively  in  their  desperate 
cause,  and  in  that  way  protract  the  war,  worry  out  our  pa- 
tience, tax  our  resources,  and  induce  European  interference 
and  a  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  But  in  that  event  the 
new  nation  would  almost  certainly  open  its  history  with  a 
struggle  for  a  renewed  subjugation  of  the  enfeebled  race,  or  an 
inhuman  expatriation,  that  would  lead  in  along  train  of  disasters. 
The  spirit  of  the  wrong  would  abide  and  show  itself  on  new  thea- 
tres and  in  new  forms.  Emancipation  per  se  is  not  the  gateway 
to  the  millennium,  nor  such  a  magnificent  end  of  the  war  as 
would  certainly  overspread  its  page  of  horrors  with  glory. 

But  if  emancipation  can  be  decreed  and  executed  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  toward  the  enslaved, — as  a  work  needful  to 
our  national  manhood  and  real  improvement, — as  a  deed  im- 
plying the  acceptance  of  our  high  mission  at  the  hand  of  God, 
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— ^ia  the  spirit  of  a  submissive  and   reverential  following  of 
God's  Providence, — as  a  practical  confession  of  and  atonement 
for  our  years  of  selfish  and  sinful  pride  and  devotion  to  gain, 
— then  would  it  indeed  be  our  honor  if  not  our  salvation.    For 
the  slave,  pleading  for  justice  and  fraternity,  is  the  touch-stone 
where  our  national  character  is  tried  and  revealed.     He  is  the 
guage  of  our  moral  sentiment, — the  barometer  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  our  spiritual  atmosphere, — the  exponent  of  those  higher 
and  subtler  forces  from  whose  combination  and  coworking  our 
real  character  and  life  come  forth.     Slavery  is   the  carbuncle 
where  the  bad  humors  in  our  body  politic  concentrate,    and  so 
show  the  real  state   of  the  system.     The  cure  of  the  disease 
within  would  be   shown  by  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption 
from  the  surface.     When  justice  is  allied  with  outward  digni- 
ties,  we  may  pay  deference  without  any  loyalty  toward  the 
principle, — the   appendages    may   be  purchasing  our  homage. 
He  has  a  true  reverence  for  right  and  duty  who  will  stand  by 
their  side  and  serve  them  when  they  appear  in  the  persons  of 
the  weak  and  despised, — when  they  are  consigned  to  the  pris- 
on and  must  be  followed  to  the  cross.     When  Louis  Kossuth 
comes  to  us  as  the  representative  of  Hungarian  freedom  in  ex- 
ile, and  walks  in  a  grief  so  majestic  that  all  heads  are  sponta- 
neously uncovered,  and  speaks  such  magnetic  words  as  make 
every  paragraph  thrill  a  nation,  we  shout  our  curses  at  despot- 
ism, and  sing  peans  over  the  most  radical  sentiments  of  liber- 
ty.    But  when  the  right  cause  is  symbolized  by  a  broken-spir- 
ited slave  who  picks  the  cotton  that  keeps  our  money-making 
spindles    busy,  or  cuts  the  cane  that  brings  luxury  to  our  ta- 
bles, not  many  stop  to   pity  his    sorrows,  and   fewer   yet  are 
ready  to  take  risks  in  the  cause  which  would  overthrow  the 
false  principle  that  crushes  him.     It  must  be  a  true  conscience, 
a  genuine  philanthropy,  a  heroic  heart,  and  an  unyielding  fideli- 
ty  to   truth    and  righteousness,   which  insist  that   so    weak  a 
pleader  shall  be  heard,  and  that  so  humble  a  sufferer  shall  in  no 
wise  fail  of  redress.     It  is  not  so  hard  to  applaud  noble  senti- 
ments issuing  from  the  lips   of  an  insoming  Administration  at 
the  Capitol,  or  to  be  reverent  before  the  exhortations  to  moral 
fidelity  that  come  from  the  tOmb  of  Washington  after  a  silence 
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of  sixty  years ;  but  only  they  who  hear  God's  voice  in  the  hu- 
man, are  stirred  to  heroic  deeds  by  suppressed  sobbings  from 
the  slave-pen,  and  feeble  wails  from  the  plantation.  The  mor- 
al manhood  of  this  nation  is  tested  to-day  by  Providence,  not 
in  asking  whether  we  will  swear  by  the  Constitution  and  cheer 
the  old  flag,  but  in  demanding  whether  we  will  use  the  offered 
opportunity,  take  hold  of  the  sable  race  we  have  spoiled  and 
then  learned  to  hate,  guard  them  by  justice,  soothe  them  by 
sympathy,  and  lift  them  to  nobleness  and  power  by  hard  and 
difficult  labor.  To  refuse  is  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  our  moral 
gravity.  To  accept  the  sacred  trust  is  to  show  our  redeeming 
loyalty  to  right,  and  be  schooled  by  the  service  into  something 
far  better  than  we  were.  How  shall  the  war  affect  slavery  ? 
is  not,  therefore  a  question  of  mere  military  strategy;  rather, 
it  concerns  the  integrity  and  honor  without  which  a  nation's 
life  is  a  mournful  tragedy,  and  its  work  an  assault  upon  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Nations  cannot  buy  true  power  and  dignity 
cheaper  than  individuals ;  and  such  is  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  ours. 

Besides,  there  is  the  lower  consideration  that,  if  slavery  is 
allowed  to  retain  its  old  status,  and  is  offered  the  opportunity 
of  regaining  its  old  prestige,  we  can  never  be  sure  of  escaping 
a  repetition  of  our  present  experience.  Slavery  is  constitu- 
tionally aggressive  and  audacious.  Resistance  may  check  its 
assaults,  tlie  fear  of  discipline  may  postpone  its  meditated  vio- 
lence, barriers  in  its  way  may  lead  to  the  choice  of  new  and 
more  circuitous  methods,  but  its  spirit  abides  unchanged.  It 
is  its  nature  to  seek  supremacy  by  desperate  strivings,  and  its 
instinct  is  to  destroy  what  it  cannot  govern.  We  can  never 
reconstruct  the  Union  on  a  basis  which  gives  the  old  guaran- 
ties to  slavery,  and  go  on  with  half  the  promise,  that  Freedom 
shall  root  out  the  antagonism,  that  was  given  us  when  we  began 
our  Federal  life.  Slavery  was  apparently  a  weak  and  dying 
element  then.  The  Christian  conscience  of  the  whole  country 
protested  against  it,  and  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  time  re- 
fused its  alliance.  Statesmen  bewailed  it.  Economists  foudit 
it  with  facts  and  figures.     Labor  was  burdened   by  it.     Civil 
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society  found  it  a  disturbance,  and  domestic  life  felt  its  taint 
and  answered  its  touch  with  agony.  The  traditions  of  the  past 
frowned  on  it,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future  sought  to  make  it  a 
forgotten  thing.  The  expectations  and  plans  of  that  period 
united  for  its  removal.  And  yet  it  has  gone  on,  waxing  strong- 
er, silencing  opponents,  winning  allies,  revolutionizing  systems 
of  industry,  buying  up  statesmen  or  turning  them  into  dema- 
gogues, revising  creeds,  interpreting  the  Bible,  bribing  the 
church,  expurgating  literature,  subsidizing  trade,  and  fashion- 
ing politics,  till  it  felt  itself  thorough  master  of  the  nation,  and 
had  scarcely  failed  to  make  itself  such.  Give  it  the  same  legal 
guaranties  now,  with  the  ten-fold  greater  helps  that  are  offer- 
ed it,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  assurance  that  we  shall  not 
soon  find  it  heading  another  movement  more  desperate  and 
criminal  than  the  present,  if  indeed  iniquity  can  go  deeper 
down.  The  reverses  of  to-day  would  only  add  to  its  sagacity 
and  make  its  vengeance  more  terrible.  They  who  sincerely 
and  honestly  ask  for  the  Union  as  it  was  eighteen  months  ago,, 
"know  not  what  they  do."  And  if  this  war  ends  only  in  sav- 
ing us  from  national  annihilation  to-day,  it  will  only  give  us 
national  suffering  and  disgrace  to-morrow,  and  a  still  mor^ 
fearful  national  peril  on  the  day  after.  Alas  for  the  nation 
that  is  content  to  prove  it  could  manage,  with  infinite  effort, 
to  throw  its  deadly  enemy,  and  then  leaves  him  unbound  to 
plan  a  more  skilful  attack,  and  learn  how  to  strike  a  truer  and 
more  fearful  blow  hereafter. 

Are  we  on  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  slavery  as  we  fo-l-' 
low  in  the  track  of  war?  Are  our  swords  cutting  the  sinews 
of  the  system,  and  do  the  fortifications  overthrown  by  our  ar- 
tillery weaken  its  defences  ?  Are  we  really  narrowing  the  ter- 
ritory which  it  may  claim,  and  is  the  blood  which  moistens  our 
soil  drawn  really  from  its  veins  ?  And  is  slavery  likely  to  be 
removed  in  the  spirit  of  justice  to  the  victims,  of  loyalty  to 
right,  and  of  fidelity  to  God  ?  Is  the  government, — the  em- 
bodied majesty  of  the  nation, — to  undertake  this  work  carefuU 
ly,  deliberately  and  conscientiously ;  or  is  it  to  yield  only  to 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  events,  timidly  connive  at  the  hu- 
mane heroism  of  individuals  and  subordinate  military  command- 
14 
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ers,  and  be  dragged  reluctantly  onward  by  the  momentum  of 
God's  providence  ?  It  may  be  yet  premature  to  attempt  an  an- 
swer to  these  questions.  We  do  not  claim  to  possess  ade- 
quate data  for  any  very  reliable  opinion,  and  we  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  such  a  gift  of  prophecy  as  enables  one  clearly  to 
read  the  future,  especially  when,  as  now,  the  despatches  of  any 
hour  may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  struggle.  Still,. 
it  may  be  well  to  observe  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  and 
thus  endeavor  to  be  prepared  for  the  events  and  duties  of  the 
future. 

Almost  every  thing  indicates  that  the  great  rebellion, — at 
least  so  far  as  its  military  resistance  is  concerned, — will  be  put 
down  by  superior  force  and  skill,  and  at  no  very  distant  day. 
There  will  doubtless  be  more  hard  and  desperate  fighting, — 
perhaps  more  severe  and  desperate  than  anything  yet  seen. 
The  Federal  arms  may  suffer  reverses  and  local  defeats ;  but 
victory  seems  likely  to  crown  them  in  the  field.  And  what  of 
slavery,  while  our  armies  pass  into  Southern  territory,  take  the 
strongholds  of  the  rebellion,  and  possess  the  power  to  decide 
the  future  condition  of  the  slave  population  ?  And  what  of 
slavery,  after  the  war  is  over,  and  a  separation  i&  negotiated,. 
or  a  reconstruction  succeeds?  A  few  facts  and  suggestions 
deserve  noting;  for  they  seem  to  signify  much,  and  may  point 
out  new  duties. 

We  say  frankly  that  we  believe  the  Government  has  not  ful- 
filled its  early  promise,  nor  answered  public  expectation.  The 
reason  for  that  may  be  that  it  promised  too  much,  or  that  the 
public  expectation  was  too  high.  Or  it  may  be  that  it  has  done 
all  it  could  do  with  its  resources  and  amid  its  difficulties ;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be,  that  it  has  done  far  more  than  we  are  yet 
permitted  to  see  or  anticipate.  It  is  neither  generous  nor  just 
to  suspect  unfaithfulness ;  and  citizens  in  private  life  are  likely 
to  render  strange  verdicts  over  public  men  and  public  afifairs. 
This  administration,  when  put  on  trial,  is  most  fully  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt. 

But  the  fact  remains  as  we  have  stated  it.  Even  the  Inaugu- 
ral, admirable  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  failed  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.     Its   pledge    to   the   Fugitive  Bill  was  a  gratuitous 
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humiliation,  its  conciliation  certainly  ran  tX)  t!i6  verj!'^  borders 
of  concession,  and  its  firmness  lacked  the  quality  which  at  on<;e 
resolves  doubt,  cures  vacillation,  and  stirs  high  resolve  in  oth- 
ers. That  hesitating  and  anxious  pause  of  six  weeks,  till  the 
guns  at  Fort  Sumter  thundered  "  Forward,"  and  the  shouts  of 
the  nation  answered  the  order,  carried  assurance  to  the  race  of 
plotters  at  the  South,  and  brought  us  a  whole  harvest  of  com- 
promisers, which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  single  night. 
Proclamations  and  military  orders  wanted  the  fire  and  magnet- 
ism of  energy.  The  early  military  commanders  caught  and  re- 
turned slaves,  not  only  without  rebuke,  but  with  at  least  a  tacit 
approval  from  the  Cabinet.  Loyalty  to  the  government  on 
condition  that  the  war  should  support  slavery,  passed  current 
at  Washington ;  the  ears  of  border  State  men  were  openly 
stuffed  with  pro-slavery  promises,  without  any  disavowals  from 
the  Cabinet ;  and  it  was  only  when  smarting  under  the  defeat 
of  July,  that  the  slaves,  who  had  been  unwillingly  or  eagerly 
busy  in  building  rebel  fortifications,  had  a  formal  welcome  with- 
in our  lines.  Butler  treated  the  slave  as  "  contraband,"  and 
lost  his  prestige  and  distinctions ;  Fremont  spoke  the  word 
^^  Freedom,"  and  was  cashiered ;  Cameron  plead  for  taking  the 
off'ered  help  of  loyal  negroes,  at  an  hour  when  the  Government 
was  owning  its  weakness,  and  betraying  its  fear,  and  he  found 
his  speech  smothered  and  his  successor  nominated.  McClellan 
spared  his  energy  when  slavery  would  have  been  smitten  by  it, 
and  went  up  to  the  first  military  position;  Sherman  sent  a 
shameful  proclamation  flying  after  the  Port  Royal  traitors,  try- 
ing by  means  of  it,  to  soothe  their  fears,  and  when  the  nation 
muttered  indignation,  he  was  endorsed  at  the  Capital;  Hal- 
leck  added  military  folly  to  pro-slavery  cruelty,  in  sending 
every  grateful  and  helpless  slave  out  of  his  camp  on  the 
Southern  side,  and  Washington  rang  with  the  praises  of  his 


genius. 


We  do  not  mean  to  pervert  facts ;  and  we  very  well  know 
that  this  favoritism  on  the  one  side  was  not  exclusively  the 
reward  of  a  pro-slavery  policy,  and  that  other  reasons  than  the 
love  of  freedom  operated  to  purchase  the  censures  and  interfer- 
ences of  the  President.     But  that  there  has  been  a  strange  and 
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steady  line  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  to 
avoid  committing  himself  in  any  way  to  a  decisive  work  for 
freedom,  and  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  treat  slavery  as  a 
delicate  or  sacred  thing,  nobody  can  doubt.  It  is  the  open  re- 
gret of  every  large-hearted  statesman  at  the  North,  and  the 
boast  and  comfort  of  every  semi-secessionist  who  is  prevented 
only  by  his  locality  and  interests  from  being  an  active  rebel. 

The  President  has  appeared  ambitious  to  be  non-committal 
an  this  question  of  slavery.  He  issues  no  definite  and  uniform 
instructions  to  the  several  commanders  of  departments  and 
expeditions.  The  proclamations  of  different  leaders  conflict, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos.  Here 
freedom  seems  to  dictate  the  policy,  and  there  slavery  mani- 
festly presides  in  the  councils.  Lane  declares  a  "  new  set  of 
books  is  opened,"  and  adds  that  his  purpose  to  march  to  the 
gulf  under  the  banner  of  emancipation  is  applauded  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  War ;  while  Buell  and  Halleck  and  Hunter 
will  yet  allow  no  one  to  suspect  them  of  any  excessive  lean- 
ings towards  confiscation.  The  President  appears  waiting 
for  Congress  to  make  a  declaration,  and  Congress  wonders  why 
there  is  no  plain  manifesto  from  the  Cabinet.  All  feel  that 
some  definite  and  decisive  line  of  policy  in  this  respect  is  our 
one  great  want  and  concern,  while  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities, as  though  anxious  to  shirk  responsibility,  or  ignorant 
of  where  it  belonged,  confront  each  other,  and  cry  out, — "  Why 
donH  you  do  something  ?"  and  the  only  answer  is,  "  Why  don't 
YOU  do  something  T^  Meantime  the  war  seems  hurrying  to  its 
conclusion,  and  the  one  great  question  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle seems  as  studiously  ignored  and  as  far  from  solution  as 
ever. 

All  this  we  believe  to  be  the  simple  truth,  though  we  are 
glad  to  say  it  is  not  quite  all  the  truth,  nor  the  best  part  of  it. 
The  return  of  fugitives  escaping  within  our  lines  is  at  last  pro- 
hibited by  act  of  Congress,  though  it  comes  after  the  practice 
is  mostly  abandoned  through  stronger  convictions  of  its  impoli- 
cy, and  a  deeper  and  growing  shame  over  its  inhumanity.  The 
government  is  authorizing  and  providing  systematic  care  and 
instruction  for  the  growing  number  of  "  contrabands"  at  For- 
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tress  Monroe  and  Port  Rojal,  in  spite  of  "  Constitutional  guar- 
anties," and  the  statutes  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  teach  a 
slave  the  alphabet  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  And  the 
energetic  spirit  of  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  modified 
and  better  instructions  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  more  re- 
cent expeditions,  indicate  that  if  the  movement  is  slow,  it  is 
both  steady  and  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  so  far  as  the  direct  action  or  manifest  tendencies 
of  the  government  are  concerned,  it  has  tardily  followed  instead 
of  promptly  and  resolutely  leading  the  public  sentiment  and 
action  of  the  people.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  pur- 
poses and  plans  of  the  administration  go  far  beyond  its  execu- 
tion, and  that  its  movements  in  the  right  direction  are  hereaf- 
ter to  be  more  rapid,  uniform  and  decisive. 

But,  leaving  out  of  the  account  all  direct  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  making  no  attempt  to  decide  upon  what  terms  we 
shall  hereafter  stand  with  the  seceded  States,  there  are  certain 
indirect  influences  set  in  operation  by  the  rebellion  and  war 
that  must  have  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  future  prospects 
and  workings  of  slavery.  To  these  we  now  turn  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  for  on  these  it  now  seems  that  our  chief  dependence  is 
put  by  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  hour.  The 
Government  may  stagnate,  but  God's  providence  works  steadi- 
ly and  mightily  on ;  that  may  lend  its  aid  to  wrong,  but  this  is 
forever  the  omnipotent  ally  of  right. 

Whatever  form  our  political  affairs  shall  assume  hereafter, 
it  would  seem  that  slavery  can  never  stand  related  to  our  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  life  precisely  as  it  has  done  heretofore. 
Many  things  will  work  against  it,  newly  arrayed  by  the  rebel- 
lion and  the  war.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

1.  The  ''Barons  of  the  South," — who  have  ruled  at  home  and 
at  Washington  very  much  as  did  the  feudal  chiefs  of  the  middle 
ages, — and  always  in  the  special  interest  of  slavery, — are  per- 
manently discrowned  by  the  war;  they  can  never  again  take 
their  old  places  of  power  and  influence  j  and  many  who  have, 
through  fear,  suppressed,  until  they  have  nearly  destroyed,  their 
convictions  in  favor  of  freedom,  will  at  length  speak  and  act 
14* 
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out  their  real  thought.  The  latent  anti-slavery  sentiment  of 
the  people  will  at  length  become  open  and  operative.  Freed 
from  restraint,  it  will  work  and  grow  vigorous.  There  will  be  no 
power  among  Southern  leaders  to  nurture  haughtiness,  no  gifts 
wherewith  they  may  buy  supporters,  no  social  prestige  with 
which  they  may  draw  over  the  ambitious  and  weak,  no  tolerat- 
ed defiance  which  will  venture  to  beat  down  with  bludgeons 
the  intellect  with  which  it  dares  not  grapple.  The  men  from 
the  South  who  will  abide  at  Washington  and  visit  our  water- 
ing-places hereafter,  will  be  either  humiliated  traitors  pardon- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  or  the  sons  of  these  men  who  can 
never  hear  their  fathers'  names  without  blushing  and  begging  to 
be  spared  the  mortification,  or  true  penitents  seeking  by  a  hard 
life  of  loyalty  to  atone  for  a  year  of  silent  acquiescence  in 
treason  at  home,  or  genuine  patriots  who  serve  their  States  by 
laboring  to  cure  them  of  their  despotism.  And  whichever  of 
these  classes  shall  be  met  as  representatives  of  the  South, 
their  coming  among  us  will  provoke  or  encourage  the  children 
of  free  commonwealths  to  speak  their  strongest  words  and  do 
their  bravest  deeds  for  liberty. 

2.  This  rebellion  and  war,  too,  are  opening  the  tyes  of 
many,  long  strangely  blind,  to  the  real  character,  influence  and 
perils  of  slavery.  What  steady  aggression  for  forty  years,  and 
frequent  spasms  of  violence,  and  premonitions  of  evil  days, 
have  failed  to  do,  this  audacious  rebellion  has  accomplished  in 
a  single  year.  Slavery  is  at  last  incarnated.  It  starts  up  into 
its  own  proper  shape.  Its  mask  drops  ofi".  Its  plots  are  laid 
bare.  Its  purposes  are  seen  to  be  as  bad  as  its  words.  It  is 
discovered  to  be  a  disorganizer,  a  despot,  a  pauper,  a  thief,  a 
traitor,  an  assassin.  Men  confess  that  they  have  been  lulled 
into  a  false  security  by  "  South-side"  views,  and  philosophies^ 
and  expositions,  and  sermons.  They  confess  to  having  been 
cheated  and  betrayed.  They  believed  .in  the  good  faith  and 
piety  of  those  who  plead  for  patience  with  the  Fugitive  Law 
as  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  and  devoutly  expounded  Paul  so 
as  to  make  him  the  inspired  advocate  of  the  rights  of  American 
slave-masters.  But  they  confess  their  mistake,  now  that  they 
.see   the   same   statesmen  warring  upon  the  very  Union  they 
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glorified  before,  and  behold  the  same  religious  teachers  seek- 
ing to  pray  treachery  and  despotism  into  sanctity.  They  speak 
out  plainly  at  last.  They  use  the  word  Slavery  instead  of  say- 
ing "  the  industrial  system  of  the  South"  The  direct  and  ring- 
ing Saxon  terms  come  back  into  use.  Men  talk  about  killing 
slavery;  they  begin  to  pity  the  negro  as  a  man,  instead  of  esti- 
mating his  value  as  property.  The  pulpit  prays  at  last  that 
the  slave  may  be  free ;  that  liberty  may  be  everywhere  pro- 
claimed ;  that  we  may  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  our  old  un- 
just ways  and  stupid  state.  The  property  we  have  lost  and  are 
losing,  the  sacrifices  and  bereavements  that  are  endured  and 
suffered,  the  towns  that  are  sacked,  the  rioting  of  loosened 
passions,  the  desolate  homes  and  hearts  that  are  being  multi- 
plied, the  increasing  burdens  of  taxation  which  a  century  will 
hardly  throw  off; — all  these  things,  seen  and  felt  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  slavery,  are  opening  the  eyes  of  many  among  us,  and 
rousing  into  life  their  resolute  opposition.  They  will  not  soon 
forget  nor  forgive  its  wrongs,  and  it  will  be  long  before  they 
can  treat  it  with  the  old  confidence  and  leniency. 

3.  And  then  we  have  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  young, 
ardent,  independent,  observing  and  resolute  men,  who  are  be- 
ing brought  into  pretty  direct  contact  with  slavery  in  its  varied 
phases,  imposing  here  and  loathsome  there.  They  are  studying 
it  and  are  hereafter  to  aid  in  fixing  its  lot.  They  meet  the 
sullen  and  desperate  masters,  the  ignorant  masses  of  whites 
whom  it  has  degraded,  cheated,  and  is  destroying,  the  direct 
victims  on  whom  it  has  laid  its  stripes  and  burdens;  they  see 
its  fruits  in  society,  and  meet  its  symbols  in  worn-out  planta- 
tions, in  unskilful  agriculture,  in  the  divorce  of  power  from 
principle,  and  in  the  inevitable  mingling  of  squalidity  with 
splendor.  They  are  being  rapidly  and  surely  educated  into  an 
abhorrence  of  the  whole  system.  To  them  the  war  is  an  anti- 
slavery  school,  and  the  lessons  are  forced  upon  them  whether 
they  would  or  not.  Most  of  them  who  return  must  come  back 
with  strong  anti-slavery  convictions,  and  they  will  be  likely  to 
shape  these  convictions  into  words  and  deeds.  Each  one  will 
be  little  less  than  an  oracle  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
war  in  his  own  family  and  neighborhood.     Their  statements 
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and  opinions  will  be  heard  by  eager  and  confiding  listeners^ 
and  they  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  deepen  and  widen  the 
convictions  of  the  people  against  the  impolicy  and  the  wrong  of 
slavery.  Disbanded,  our  soldiers  are  likely  to  constitute  still 
an  arrny  of  freedom, — even  more  fully,  perhaps,  than  while  or- 
ganized and  fighting  in  the  field. 

4.  And  then  there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  number  of  contra- 
bands on  the  hands  of  the  Government,  who  will  be  practically 
emancipated  by  its  authority,  in  spite  of  State  Law  and  the 
Fugitive  Bill.  This  number,  daily  increasing,  may  yet  be  large 
enough  to  weaken  decidedly  the  slaveholding  interest,  and 
there  will  hereafter  be  less  scruple  about  encouraging  the  es- 
cape of  the  bondmen,  since  the  Government  has  so  publicly  set 
the  example.  And  the  character  and  capacity  of  these  liberat- 
ed slaves, — 'their  docility,  their  gratitude  for  favors,  their  con- 
fiding spirit,  their  readiness  to  work  under  the  ordinary  stimu- 
lants, the  real  service  they  will  have  rendered  the  Government 
against  the  rebellion,  the  manifest  possibility  and  opportunity 
of  organizing  their  free  labor  so  that  they  may  be  elevated,  and 
that  their  presence  may  bring  an  addition  to  our  wealth  and 
power,  instead  of  weakening  and  putting  us  in  peril,  as  they 
have  done  and  will  do  in  servitude^ — all  this  must  operate  to 
procure  sympathy  for  the  whole  race  in  return,  refute  the  ob- 
jection that  the  negroes  can  only  live  among  us  as  slaves,  and 
simplify  the  problem  of  emancipation. 

5.  Besides,  the  rebellion  will  waste  many  Southern  fortunes, 
impoverish,  pull  down,  or  expatriate  many  leading  men,  break 
up  a  large  number  of  plantation  systems,  and  greatly  derange 
the  whole  system  of  industrial  management  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Southern  territory ;  so  that  a  reorganization  of  slave- 
holding  interests  and  slave  labor  will  be  a  work  of  great  if  not 
of  insuperable  difficulty. 

6.  Southern  planters  will  have  lost  forever  the  power  to 
monopolize  the  cotton  trade  and  control  the  cotton  market. 
Neither  New  England  nor  Old  England  will  be  caught  hereaf- 
ter depending  so  exclusively  upon  any  single  source  of  supply 
for  the  manufacturers, — and  especially  will  both  alike  take  care 
that  there  is  no  exclusive  dependence  upon  such  a  people  as 
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those  in  the  rebellious  States  are  proving  themselves  to  be. 
India,  Africa,  Central  America,  &c.,  will  gradually  blossom  out 
with  the  precious  fibre,  under  the  stimulus  of  necessity  and  en- 
terprise, and  Yankee  thrift  will  bear  off  the  palm  in  the  com- 
petition with  Southern  presumption,  even  in  the  docks  of  Liv- 
erpool and  the  markets  of  Manchester.  And  when  plantation 
labor  ceases  to  be  profitable,  the  boasted  beauty  will  soon  fade 
out  of  the  picture  of  slavery,  the  obligation  to  steal  negroes  in 
Africa  and  sell  them  in  Charleston  or  New  Orleans  for  their 
good  will  fail  to  be  felt,  and  North-side  interpretations  of  the 
Bible  will  speedily  become  lucid  and  conclusive. 

7.  Slaveholding  will  hereafter  impeach  instead  of  endorsing 
the  pretended  owner  of  men.  Slaveholders  and  leading  rebels 
are  seen  to  be  chiefly  the  same  persons,  and  the  general  ver- 
dict is  inevitable  that  the  connection  is  bgitimate  and  not  ac- 
cidental. Masters  will  be  met  hereafter  with  a  suspicion  that 
there  is  latent  treason  in  the  heart.  To  boast  or  confess  that 
one  is  lord  of  an  hundred  negroes,  will  be  accepted  as  a  self- 
accusation,  or  as  a  glorying  in  one's  own  shame.  And  when 
slaveholding  becomes  a  barrier  to  confidence  instead  of  a  pass- 
port to  place  and  esteem,  slavery  must  wither  beneath  the 
frown  of  society,  and  shrink  away  before  the  stern  verdict  of  a 
strong  and  righteous  public  sentiment. 

These  are  some  of  the  influences  that  will  apparently  oper- 
ate to  weaken  and  finally  to  abolish  slavery,  even  if  the  govern- 
ment consents  to  miss  its  golden  opportunity,  and  fails  to  lead 
in  Freedom  through  the  gates  flung  open  by  the  war.  And  yet 
there  are  other  and  opposite  influences  which  will  work,  singly 
or  in  combination,  to  prevent  any  such  result  of  the  war  as 
emancipation.  We  may  not  hope  to  allay  them  wholly  nor 
prevent  their  active  operation.  If  they  are  measurably  quiet 
to-day,  they  only  bide  their  time.  They  will  spring  into  life  at 
the  first  safe  and  opportune  hour.  They  give  symptoms  of 
their  presence  even  amid  our  victories  j  we  never  sufi*er  a  re- 
verse or  show  a  division  in  our  councils,  but  they  spring  to 
their  feet  and  begin  their  clamor.  We  cannot  escape  them ; 
and  as  the  war  draws  to  a  close,  or  as  a  more  anti-slavery  pol- 
icy shows  itself  at  Washington^  or  as  the  question  of  receiving 
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back  the  rebel  States  and  rebel  leaders  comes  up,  they  will 
make  themselves  heard  and  felt  in  their  full  subtlety  and  strength. 
Among  thetn  are  these : — 

1;  There  are  the  false  notions  of  "  Constitutional  obliga- 
tion,"— a  phrase  which  is  on  many  lips,  freely  bandied  about,, 
but  seldom  defined,  and  appears  to  be  mischievous  in  propor- 
tion to  its  ambiguity.  It  would  seem,  from  the  use  often  made 
of  this  poiat,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
give  slave  masters  every  possible  opportunity  to  build  up,  ex- 
tend and  thrive  on  slavery,  and  that  it  puts  all  other  citizens 
under  special  obligation  to  aid  in  the  work.  Many  intelligent 
citizens  have  been  in  some  way  persuaded  that,  somewhere  un- 
der the  letter  of  the  Constitution, — for  that  instrument  is  one 
of  remarkable  simplicity,  and  easy  of  comprehension, — there  is 
a  solemn  pledge  given  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  slavery 
shall  never  be  hurt  nor  hindered.  Now  nothing  is  more  falla- 
cious and  unreal.  Two  or  three  sections  only  of  that  docu- 
ment can  be  construed  so  as  to  refer  in  any  way  to  slavery, 
and  these  impose  no  such  duties  nor  restraints  as  are  frequent- 
ly alleged  and  implied ;  while  a  legal  method  is  prescribed  for 
amending  it  to  any  extent.  We  cannot  stop  to  discuss  any 
constitutional  question ;  we  only  say  that  this  bugbear  of  "  ob- 
ligation" will  be  brought  forward  with  almost  desperate  persis- 
tence, and  used  whenever  it  can  frighten  the  timid,  restrain  the 
conscientious,  or  mislead  the  ignorant.  It  would  be  a  great 
mercy  if  the  whole  Northern  people  would  resolve  themselves 
intp  a  school  for  the  study  of  that  instrument. 

2.  Many  border  State  men, — whose  position  in  the  twilight 
of  freedom  makes  clearness  of  vision  difficult, — whose  life-long 
relations  to  slavery  predispose  them  to  judge  it  leniently, — 
and  whose  valuable  and  costly  loyalty  to  the  Union  makes  it 
seem  hard  and  ungrateful  not  to  defer  to  their  opinions  and 
wishes, — will  very  likely  protest  against  any  policy  which  aims 
directly  at  the  overthrow  and  abolition  of  slavery. 

3.  Still  worse,  many  Northern  men  who  have  been  long  in 
commercial  and  political  alliance  with  slaveholders,  but  who 
have,  nevertheless,  taken  a  commendable  part  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  will  insist  that  we  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous 
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to  a  conquered,  humiliated  and  impoverished  people, — and  that 
to  strike  down  their  industrial  system  when  thej  are  struggling 
under  loads  of  debt,  is  to  crush  them  and  cripple  ourselves,  by 
taking  away  their  laborers,  and  inviting  to  the  free  States  the 
ignorant  and  offensive  negro  population  of  the  South,  for  whom 
we  can  neither  provide  nor  care.  And  with  the  prejudices 
against  color  so  prevalent  at  the  North, — showing  itself  even 
now  in  the  pending  legislation  of  Illinois  to  exclude  and  pro- 
hibit the  immigration  of  all  free  negroes, — this  appeal  to  gen- 
erosity on  one  side,  and  to  selfishness  on  the  Qther,  will  not  be 
without  effect. 

4.  And  the  expense  of  legal  emancipation  will  be  freely  era- 
ployed  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  such  an  aim  and 
measure.  Should  Congress  act  in  that  direction,  it  will  doubt- 
less propose  compensation, — in  whole  or  in  part, — for  the  pe- 
cuniary losses  which  emancipation  would  immediately, — not 
remotely, — bring.  And,  pressed  down  with  debt  as  we  shall 
be  at  the  close  of  the  war,  our  resources  diminished  and  wast- 
ed, our  industry  disorganized,  our  trade  interrupted,  our  credit 
possibly  impaired,  taxation  staring  us  continually  in  the  face, 
the  necessity  for  larger  military  expenditures  coupled  with  the 
plea  for  economy, — it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  the  nation's  con- 
sent to  undertake  a  long  and  expensive  and  self-denying  enter- 
prise of  philanthropy,  in  behalf  of  a  race  we  have  not  learned 
to  respect,  and  scarcely  consented  to  pity. 

5.  But,  worst  of  all,  there  are  not  a  few  men  waiting  and 
watching  for  the  opportunity  to  come  forward  and  throw  out 
the  flag  of  "compromise,"  for  the  sake  of  a  speedier  and  cheap- 
er reconstruction,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  political 
ascendency  of  themselves  and  their  party,  which  they  know  is 
possible  only  by  the  aid  of  Southern  alliance  and  cooperation. 
Those  Democratic  politicians, — who  have  always  thriven  upon 
concessions  to  the  South,  who  have  been  semi-secessionists 
through  instinct,  disappointment,  and  the  greed  of  spoils,  dur- 
ing the  whole  past  year,  and  whose  hope  of  drawing  the  Free 
States  into  their  train  is  dying  out, — will  make  an  effort  of  the 
most  determined  sort  to  get  their  natural  allies  back  on  the 
easiest  terms,  that  they  may  climb  to  distinction  and  power  by 
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the  aid  which  they  hope  will  be  rendered  them  in  payment  for 
the  merciful  service.  There  is  no  hope  of  escaping  such  an 
effort  to  strengthen  rather  than  remove  Slavery  by  such  an  at- 
tempt at  reconstruction;  and  it  will  appeal  to  such  hopes  and 
passions,  and  be  brought  forward  with  such  pretexts  and  expla- 
nations, that  it  is  not  likely  to  fail  in  enlisting  sympathy  and 
procuring  support.  The  very  fiercest  ordeal  for  our  integrity, 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  right,  may  be  met  when  the  war 
approaches  its  end,  or  when  the  question  of  reconstruction 
comes  up  for  settlement  on  the  farther  verge  of  the  battle- 
field. 

All  this  suggests  a  reason  why  truly  patriotic  and  Christian, 
men  and  women  should  be  studying  the  questions  as  they  suc- 
cessively come  up,  and  be  judiciously  but  faithfully  preparing 
themselves  and  others  for  the  duties  of  the  future.  It  seems 
obvious  enough  that  the  system  of  slavery  ought  to  be  put  at 
least  on  the  way  to  sure  extinction,  and  that  the  pledges  of 
security  against  another  such  rebellion  as  this  should  be  thus 
unqualifiedly  and  plainly  given,  before  we  put  the  sword  into 
the  scabbard,  and  recall  our  sons  and  brothers  to  the  homes 
where  we  are  yearning  to  receive  them.  There  is  no  worthy 
end  this  side  of  that  result.  We  can  consent  to  some  delay  if 
thus  their  coming  may  herald  the  slave's  jubilee  and  the  coun- 
try's redemption.  We  look  over  the  past  with  both  gratitude 
and  regret; — thankful  that  a  true  patriotism  has  so  suddenly 
and  gloriously  wakened  into  beautiful  and  heroic  action, — sad 
that  so  splendid  opportunities  for  serving  freedom  and  mankind 
have  been  already  allowed  to  go  bj;  without  being  promptly 
and  fully  used.  We  look  into  the  future  with  anxiety  and 
hope ; — fearful  lest  the  nation  may  be  deaf  or  reluctant  amid 
the  summons  of  Providence,  and  yet  not  without  a  trust  that 
God  may  effectually  rouse  us  to  our  duty,  and  find  loyalty 
enough  toward  Him  to  employ  us  in  nobly  furthering  some  of 
his  grandest  plans  for  the  world's  regeneration. 

Let  each  one  of  us  beware  of  compromisers.  To  cure  us  of 
the  disposition  to  make  and  trust  in  them,  is  manifestly  the 
chief  design  of  this  Providential  discipline.  Our  reckless  com- 
merce in  principles  has  brought  us  to  this  door  of  bankruptcy, 
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and  loaded  us  with  fears  and  sufferings.  We  can  escape  only 
by  the  path  of  integrity,  and  throw  off  our  heavy  burden  only 
in  the  act  of  submission  to  God.  This  year  is  the  pivot  on 
which  our  national  destiny  is  turning.  We  are  stopped  in  our 
path  to  be  taught  our  errors,  and  receive  our  new  commission. 
Listening  reverently,  and  accepting  the  fresh  trusts,  our  future 
path  is  an  ascent  heavenward,  along  which  we  shall  walk  amid 
the  wonder  and  gratitude  of  nations ;  while  resistance  and  reck- 
lessness will  conduct  us  to  a  fate  too  sad  to  tell  or  anticipate. 
This  Administration  will  go  out  with  no  ordinary  glory  or  dis- 
grace ;  and  its  position  in  history  will  be  most  enviable  or  ter- 
rific, according  as  it  shall  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  despotism, 
or  shrink  from  inaugurating  Freedom  as  the  beneficent  ruler  of 
the  whole  land. 


Art.  IY.— systematic   THEOLOGY:    ITS   RELATIVE 
POSITION  IN  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
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The  impression  prevails  that  any  one  is  prepared  successful- 
ly to  enter  upon  the  study  of  systematic  theology.  And  yet, 
the  impression  is  a  mistaken  one — arising,  perhaps,  from  con- 
founding things  that  are  essentially  different. 

It  is  one  thing  to  possess  such  a  practical  understanding  of 
what  one  must  do  to  be  saved,  as  himself  to  attain  heaven. 
But  it  is  quite  another,  and  a  very  different  thing,  to  secure 
such  a  general  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  genius  and 
scope  of  the  Christian  system,  as  is  involved  in  systematic  the- 
ology. One  may  be  saved ;  and  yet,  be  but  the  veriest  babe  in 
Christ.  One  may  know,  and  practice,  enough  of  the  gospel,  to 
be  accepted  at  last  by  the  Great  Judge;  and  yet,  harbor  the 
vaguest  and  most  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  great  plan  of 
salvation — a  plan  which  angels  desire  to  look  into,  as  having 
only  imperfect  conceptions  of  its  grandeur  and  glory. 

And  such,  indeed,  is  the  limited  sphere  of  one  man's  duty 
15 
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and  action,  that  he  might  know  accurately  all  that  is  involved 
in  his  individual  duty,  and  still  have  the  most  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  comprehensive  whole  of  the  gospel — in  its 
bearings  upon  all  men,  and  upon  the  government  of  God. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  very  wide  and  marked  difference  be- 
tween what  may  be  termed  practical  theology,  and  what  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  intended  by  systematic  theology.  And  so,  one 
may  be  every  way  prepared  to  prosecute  the  one,  while  not 
qualified  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  other,  in  the  most  desir- 
able manner. 

,  But  whatever  may,  or  may  not,  be  conditians  for  the  success- 
ful understanding  of  practical  theology,  there  are  certain  obvi- 
ous preliminary  attainments,  that  are  very  important  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  systematic  theology. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  a  fair  share  of  intellectual 
ability,  in  order  to  grasp  such  things  in  Christianity  as  confess- 
edly are  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  it  is  manifest  that  not  much 
progress  can  be  made  without  an  ability,  for  instance,  to  read 
one's  native  tongue.  Oral  instruction  may  aid  him  much.  But 
if  he  cannot  read  the  Bible,  and  the  various  "  helps"  to  its  elu- 
cidation, his  progress,  at  best,  must  be  tedious,  and  his  attain- 
ments limited. 

And,  it  may  be  added,  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  gained  by 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
which  cannot  be  attained  otherwise.  No  translation,  or  com- 
mentary, can  impart  what  may  thus  be  acquired.  There  are, 
in  the  originals,  idioms  of  speech,  turns  of  expression,  shades 
of  thought,  distinctions  in  statement,  illustrating  ideas,  parallel- 
isms and  antitheses,  analogies  and  derivations,  that  no  merely 
English  scholar  can  ever  acquire. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  that  this  impeaches  God's  goodness, 
as  giving  us  a  gospel  that  many  cannot  fully  understand.  For, 
whatever  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  it,  such  is  incontesta- 
bly  the  fact — and  it  is  facts,  and  not  theories,  that  wc  are  af 
ter.  But  this  no  more  impeaches  God's  goodness,  than  it  does 
to  utter  that  other  fact,  that  those  who  read  the  English  lan- 
guage can  understand  the  Bible  better  through  our  translation,. 
than  those  who  cannot  read  at  all. 
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If  it  be  asked  what  the  advantage  is  of  conceptions  that  we 
cannot  directly  impart,  the  answer  is,  (1.)  That  our  own 
knowledge  is  thereby  increased,  and  we  are  thus  fitted  the 
better  to  live,  and  to  grow  up  into  a  larger  stature  of  manli- 
ness. But,  (2.)  While  we  may  not  impart  it  directly,  in  word, 
we  may  impress  the  world  the  more  powerfully  and  truthfully 
by  our  possession  of  it.  For,  after  all,  it  is  quite  as  much  by 
the  spirit-language  of  deeds,  and  the  out-breathing  of  a  large 
and  forceful  nature,  that  we  move  the  world,  as  by  the  direct 
utterance  of  thought  in  language.  It  thereby  not  only  gives  us 
power,  but  a  higher  and  better  power — as  well  as  increased 
esoteric  knowledge. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  read  the  Bible,  either  in  the  English 
or  its  originals,  or  in  both.  An  equally  obvious  and  important 
requisite  is  to  know  how  to  interpret  it.  Nine-tenths  of  the  di- 
verse and  conflicting  theories,  professedly  based  upon  the  Bible, 
grow  out  of  diverse  principles  of  interpretation.  Could  we  in- 
duce all  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  the  same  way — that  is,  to 
adopt  the  same  principles  of  interpretation,  there  would  be  but 
little  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  its  teachings.  The  watchmen 
— and  all  others — would  speedily  "  see  eye  to  eye." 

Thus  it  is,  that  so  little  headway  is  made  against  errorists 
by  quoting  against  them  the  texts  that  condemn  them.  Pelt 
them  as  heartily  as  you  will,  and,  too,  with  the  very  passages 
that  really  overturn  their  theories,  and  they  will  parry  the 
whole,  by  insisting  that  the  passages  do  not  mean  what  you  say 
they  mean,  and  what  they  do  actually  mean.  And  so  nothing 
can  be  done  with  them,  unless  and  until  you  can  show  them — 
or  at  least  the  people — that  they  practice  a  vicious  method  of 
interpretation.  And  as  soon  as  this  is  made  to  appear,  their 
whole  fabric  falls  without  an  additional  blow. 

Now,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  manner,  or  principles,  of 
interpretation — and  as  all  the  different  theories  of  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  true,  and,  in  fact,  but  one  of  them  is  true,  and 
the  rest  false — it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to 
understand  and  apply  the  right  principles  of  interpretation, 
before  endeavoring  to  deduce  from  the  Bible  a  system  of  the- 
ology. 
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To  acquire  and  apply  the  right  principles  of  interpretation, 
may  seem  a  small  thing.  In  practice,  however,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  be  an  easy  task.  Biblical  interpretation  is  a  science; 
and  one  by  no  means  free  from  intricacies  and  difficulties.  It 
requires,  not  only  patient  study,  but  a  large  measure  of  ante- 
cedent culture.  The  memorizing  of  a  somewhat  complex  set  of 
rules,  is  far  from  sufficient.  It  will  not  do,  indeed,  to  discard 
the  rules.  But  beyond  and  above  them,  there  must  be  a  cul- 
tured discrimination  to  apply  them.  The  arbitrary  application 
of  any  rules,  however  correct  or  good  in  themselves,  without  a 
discrimination  that  culture  alone  can  impart,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  into  absurdity  and  error.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Biblical  interpretation,  as  a  science,  is  sometimes  viewed  with 
suspicion.  The  trouble,  however,  is  not  with  it,  but  from  the 
lack  of  brains  and  culture  to  use  it. 

More  than  almost  any  other  study,  interpretation  depends 
upon  a  general  appreciation  of  the  laws  and  force  of  language, 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  currents  of  contemporaneous 
thought,  the  correlations  of  conflicting  opinions,  the  comple- 
mental  significance  of  analagous  ideas,  and  the  workings  of  hu- 
man nature.  And  beside,  it  deals  with  a  manifested  Divinity 
— the  most  accommodated  form  of  which  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
finite  mind  to  comprehend.  Few  understand  their  fellows — 
much  less  can  understand  the  out-speaking  of  God. 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus :  Interpretation  is  preliminary 
to  systematic  theology,  and  a  large  and  comprehensive  culture 
is  essential  to  interpretation.  *  » 

Closely  related  to  interpretation,  in  its  bearings  on  system- 
atic theology,  and  yet  more  or  less  diverse  from  it,  is  archaeol- 
ogy. For  instance,  how  much  instruction  could  we  get  from 
the  first  part  of  the  twent3'-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  ancient,  oriental  customs  of  marriage  ? 
Or,  how  much  significance  would  we  find  in  Paul's  description 
of  the  Christian  life  as  a  race,  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  games  ?  To  how  many  is  his  impassioned  exclama- 
tion :  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  1"  a 
sentence  without  meaning,  simply  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  custom  to  which  he  refers  ? 
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All  through  the  Sacred  Yolume,  its  truths  are  conveyed  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  surround- 
ings of  those  to  whom  they  were  first  delivered.  To  think  of 
appreciating  their  significance,  with  any  adequate  degree  of 
correctness  or  accuracy,  without  acquaintance  with  those  habits, 

• 

customs,  and  surroundings,  is  sheer  delusion  and  folly.  '» 

But  a  knowledge  of  the  Thought,  contemporaneous  with  the 
Biblical  writers,  is  even  more  important.  Paul's  speech  before 
the  Areopagus  is  made  up — except  its  conclusion — almost  en- 
tirely of  citations  from  heathen  writers.  And  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  thought  thus  made  unwillingly  to  do  service 
for  Christianity,  his  master  effort  is  to  us  only  the  simple  rec- 
ord of  a  triumph,  the  reasons  for  which  are  not  perceived.  So 
the  commencement  of  John's  gospel  stands  correlated  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  and  is  hardly  half  intelli- 
gible without  a  knowledge  of  that  philosophy. 

And  he  who  leaves  out  of  his  estimate  of  systematic  theology 
the  relations  of  Biblical  teachings  to  the  blended,  but  worn  out 
and  decaying  mythology,  and  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  lifeless  theocracy  of  the  Jews,  leaves  out  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  of  a  right  estimate  of  it.  He  may 
pride  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  it ;  but  he  is  only  one  that 
boasts  because  too  ignorant  to  perceive  how  unfounded  his 
boasting  is. 

After  having  passed  over  the  ground  we  have  alluded  to,  our 
theological  seminaries  and  teachers  generally  recognize  the 
student  as  prepared  successfully  and  properly  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  systematic  theology.  And  yet,  there  are  other  obvious 
preliminary  steps. 

One  is  the  proof  of  the  Divine  existence.  Manifestly 
enough,  there  can  be  no  theology  to  study,  unless  there  be  a 
God ;  and  hence  the  very  entering  upon  the  study  at  all  pre- 
supposes that  the  Divine  existence  is  received  as  a  settled 
point.  All,  therefore,  that  pertains  to  the  Christian  evidences, 
is  preliminary  to  theology  proper.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
the  authenticity  and  substantially  uncorrupted  preservation  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  record-book  of  Christianity. 
15* 
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There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  Divine  existence,  the  au- 
thenticity of  Christianity,  or  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels 
and  epistles,  should  be  incorporated  with  systematic  theology, 
than  that  a  treatise  against  the  Southern  rebellion,  and  sustain- 
ing the  rightfulness  and  authority  of  our  Government,  should 
be  incorporated  into  a  course  of  United  States  statutory  law. 
The  very  nature  of  systematic  theology  assumes,  at  the  outset, 
that  you  already  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  that 
the  Christian  Scriptures  are  a  transcript  of  his  will.  Unless 
these  are  assumed,  there  can  logically  be  no  such  thing  to  study 
as  systematic  theology.  Its  very  existence  depends  upon  the 
previous  admission  of  them ;  and  the  sole  office  of  systematic 
theology  is  to  ascertain  what  the  Bible  and  nature  reveals  as 
the  will  of  God. 

Christian  evidences  and  Biblical  criticism,  therefore,  consti- 
tute no  proper  part  of  systematic  theology ;  but  are  necessarily 
anterior  to  it  in  character,  and  should  be  in  the  order  of  our 
course  of  study.  And  yet  our  own  Butler,  whose  work  we  pro- 
pose to  use,*  in  common  with  many  others,  incorporates  them 
with  systematic  theology. 

It  follows,  hence,  that  the  relative  position  of  systematic 
theology,  in  a  course  of  study,  is  an  advanced  one.  Even  the 
special  preliminary  preparation — aside  from  the  training  and 
culture  important  for  other  purposes — requires  quite  an  extend- 
•ed  previous  period  of  study ;  a  period  fully  equal  to  the  half  of 
the  time  to  be  devoted  to  special  theological  study. 

If  it  be  asked  why  we  now  enter  upon  it,  without  all  this 
preliminary  culture,  the  answer  is,  that  necessity  knows  no  law. 
If  it  be  impracticable  to  secure  all  this  previous  training,  it 
may  be  better  to  trust  somewhat  to  the  guidance  of  teachers 
and  books,  and  acquire  the  best  knowledge  we  can  of  the  sub- 
ject— even  though  it  be  imperfect — than  to  have  none  at  all. 
It  is  better  thus  to  grasp  what  we  ca*  of  the  subject,  than  to 
attain  neither  >  it  nor  its  logically  antecedent  acquisitions. 
And,  too,  when  we  have  attained  it,  we  may  perhaps  be  quite 

*  This  article  was  originally  delivered  as  an  introductory  Lecture 
to  the  theological  class  in  the  Minnesota  Seminary. 
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as  disposed  and  earnest  to  seek  those  preliminary  attainments, 
as  we  should  otherwise  have  been.  But,  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  disadvantages  occasioned  by 
any  lack  of  previous  preparation. 

Having  pursued  the  subject  of  systematic  theology — the  most 
sublime  and  elevating  of  all  the  sciences — there  then  remains 
all  that  concerns  the  proclamation  and  enforcement  of  it,  to 
and  upon  the  world.  This  embraces  the  questions  of  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  sermons,  homiletics  or  sacred  rhetoric, 
pastoral  theology,  or  the  personal  enforcement  of  the  gospel ; 
together  with  a  review,  in  the  light  of  sacred  and  Biblical 
knowledge,  of  mental  and  moral  science. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  proper  attainments  for  the  most 
successful  prosecution  of  the  ministerial  office,  are  neither  few, 
nor  of  rapid  or  easy  acquisition.  He  who  thinks  to  become  a 
workman  "  approved  of  God,"  with  less  preliminary  study  than 
is  essential  successfully  to  prosecute  the  profession  of  law,  or 
of  medicine,  has  simply  made  a  most  egregious  mistake.  Let 
pettifoggers  and  quacks  deal  with  purse  and  body.  But  let 
the  soul  be  safe  from  shallow  and  conceited  empiricism.  At 
least,  let  each  one  who  feels  that  God  has  called,  or  is  calling, 
him  to  this  sacred  work,  understand,  and  feel,  that  he  is  to  omit 
no  single  opportunity  to  reach,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  highest 
goal. 

Of  course,  nothing  impossible  is  required.  God  only  asks  of 
us  what  we  are  able  to  do.  But  he  does  require  what  we  are 
able  to  do.  And  if  we  fail  of  improving  our  largest  opportuni- 
ties, and  of  securing  the  highest  possible  development  of  power, 
our  responsibility  will  be  most  fearful. 
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Art.  V.—THE  freewill  BAPTISTS  FOR  HALF  A 

CENTURY.* 

Within  a  few  years  our  Printing  Establishment  has  issued 
the  Psalmody  and  Choralist,  excellent  works  in  their  way,  and 
all  we  need  just  at  present,  unless  it  be  something  for  Sabbath 
schools,  and  that  need  is  not  very  pressing.  More  recent 
•works  from  the  same  source  are  the  Minutes  of  General  Con- 
ference and  Butler's  Theology.  The  publication  of  these  four 
books  indicated  to  the  thoughtful  mind  that  the  denomination 
had  taken  a  decided  and  not  slight  step  in  the  direction  of  per- 
manency. But  the  History  of  the  first  half  Century,  just  from 
the  same  press,  is  still  more  suggestive  in  the  same  line.  A 
denomination  with  such  a  written  history  must  have  a  future 
history  to  be  written — a  history  of  deep  significance.  Such  a 
people  cannot  easily  die.  Such  a  people  cannot  greatly  decline 
immediately  from  ordinary  causes.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  prospect  of  a  desirable  culture,  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  of  perpetuity,  is  by  no  means  discouraging. 

This  history,  on  the  whole,  so  well  planned  and  executed, 
will,  in  many  ways,  give  a  new  stimulus  to  the  denominational 
life,  but,  chiefly,  by  the  increase  of  ministerial  efficiency.  As 
our  denomination  sprung  up  in  this  country  without  any  such 
Transatlantic  history  as  most  denominations  of  this  coun- 
try have,  one  of  the  forces  that  give  to  the  ministry  of 
other  denominations  some  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  cul- 
ture, dignity  of  character  and  persistently  maintained  efi'ort, 
has  been  necessarily  ^bsent  from  us.  But  for  this  very 
reason  our  history  is  to  exert  upon  us  a  greater  influence  than 
it  would  were  our  circumstances  like  those  of  others.  The 
great  light  for  the  present,  in  all  practical  matters  especially,  is 
the  result  of  past  experiences  which  history  discloses  to  us. 


*  The  History  op  the  Freewill  Baptists  for  Half  a  Century, 
with  an  Introductory  Chapter.  By  Rev.  I.  D.  Stewart.  Vol. 
I.  From  the  year  1780  to  1830.  Dover:  Freewill  Baptist 
Printing  Establishment.     William  Burr,  Printer.     1862. 
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Nothing  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  more  necessary  to 
prepare  the  ministry,  and,  indeed,  the  laity,  for  efficient,  suc- 
cessful efforts,  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  their  own  denomination.  In  no  other  way  can  the  preacher 
so  well  learn  to  touch  the  denominational  heart  and  stir  the 
churches  to  take  proper  interest  in  denominational  enterprises. 
In  no  other  way  can  one  so  well  learn  to  understand  what  is 
genuine  reform,  denominationally  considered,  as  distinguished 
from  those  plausible  theories  which  utterly  fail  when  attempts 
are  made  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 

At  any  time,  therefore,  the  publication  of  our  history  would 
have  been  of  peculiar  advantage  to  us.  The  general  blessing 
in  this  case  is  rendered  more  specific  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  our  nation  at  this  time.  Our  life  as  a  denomination, 
beginning,  as  it  did,  with  the  closing  years  of  the  revolution, 
and  its  polity,  in  its  main  features,  being  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  period  that  completed  and  set  in  operation  our 
national  government,  it  was  simply  natural  that  our  denomina- 
tional government  should  imitate  the  type  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment. This  was  rendered  the  more  natural  by  the  fact  be- 
fore stated,  that  we  were  entirely  destitute  of  Transatlantic 
history  and  denominational  alliance.  It  is  very  easy  to  trace 
the  correspondence  between  each  part  of  our  organization 
and  a  definite  part  of  the  national.  From  these  facts,  it 
is  natural  for  us  to  feel  denominationally  a  very  deep  inter- 
est in  the  present  struggle  of  the  nation.  This  interest  is 
increased  from  our  denominational  tenacity  to  stand  as  Chris- 
tians by  the  principles  of  our  national  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, while  the  influence  of  the  black  power  was  fast  leading 
the  nation  after  strange  gods.  This  departure  of  the  nation 
from  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
hinderances  to  our  denominational  progress.  While  we  were 
welcomed  over  the  northern  boundary  of  the  nation,  it  was  im- 
possible for  us,  except  through  martyrdom,  to  plant  a  single 
church  south  of  the  Free  States.  The  result  of  this  struggle 
we  expect  will  be  to  open  all  the  Slave  States  to  us.  We  live 
in  the  hope  that  we  are  soon  to  cease  to  be  a  "  sectional"  de- 
nomination.    Though  very  small  as  a  religious  body,  we  felt  the 
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confinement,  and  have  materially  suflfered  in  our  numbers  there- 
by. But  the  chain  against  which  we  have  chafed  in  sympathy 
with  the  poor  slave,  we  trust  is  now  to  be  broken  forever. 

Just  at  the  time  the  Lord  is  opening  to  us  new  fields  in 
which  we  are  to  plant  churches,  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  Providence,  we  are  ready  with  our  Hymn-books,  Theology, 
Minutes  and  History.  We  can  at  first,  through  these,  make 
ourselves  known  in  new  fields  as  we  are,  instead  of  wasting  so 
much  strength  as  has  often  been  our  misfortune  hitherto,  in  re- 
moving unjust  and  injurious  notions,  so  natural  to  arise  against 
a  people  without  a  history.  In  this  view,  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  is  most  opportune. 

The  national  fathers  understood  themselves  to  be  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  nation.  Their  own  views  in  this  respect  be- 
came the  written  constitution  of  the  land.  The  people  acted 
as  a  nation ;  but  not  self-consciously.  Very  few  of  us  ever 
knew  any  difiference  between  a  nation  and  a  confederation  of 
sovereignties  till  now.  The  present  struggle  makes  us  self- 
consciously a  nation.  Secession  views  will  never  seem  to  us 
hereafter  anything  else  than  treason  in  the  bud.  Our  next 
great  danger  will  probably  be  from  the  encroachments  of  cen- 
tralized power. 

The  straits  through  which  we  are  likely  to  pass  as  a  denom- 
ination, at  least  for  awhile,  by  reason  of  the  derangements  to 
business,  brought  on  by  the  war,  may  bring  us  more  completely 
to  denominational  consciousness.  As  the  nation  just  begins  to 
apprehend  the  full  meaning  and  worth  of  its  Constitution,  we 
may  learn  to  prize  more  the  denominational  organization  which 
we  have  inherited.  We  are  most  likely  to  understand  the 
practical  wisdom  of  our  denominational  fathers,  as  embodied  in 
our  denominational  constitution,  better  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  At  least,  one  would  hope,  we  may  learn  how  to  make 
our  organization  more  efficient  for  the  training  and  multiplica- 
tion of  our  churches  and  the  prosperity  of  our  denominational 
enterprises.  The  organization  which,  in  ordinary  times,  has 
often  been  too  much  like  machinery  for  the  sake  of  machinery, 
rather  than  machinery  for  work,  may Jbecome  as  important  to  us 
as  muskets  and  cannons  have  become  to  the  nation.     In  no  other 
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point  of  view  is  the  publication  of  this  history  more  important 
and  opportune.  This  we  can  better  understand,  if  we  reflect 
upon  certain  peculiarities  in  our  early  history  and  progress  j 
peculiarities  disclosed  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  peculiari- 
ties, too,  which  are  likely  now  to  be  felt  as  a  source  of  weak- 
ness and  embarrassment.  In  addition  to  the  evils  and  burdens 
which  are  common  to  denominations  by  reason  of  this  war, 
there  are  some  considerable  ones  we  must  bear.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  some  blessings  to  come  to  us  in  the  results 
of  this  struggle,  and  now,  by  the  reader's  permission,  wo  de- 
sire to  direct  his  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  to  which  we 
allude.  All,  or  nearly  all,  which  we  propose  to  notice  at 
present,  may  be  traced  to  the  fundamental  practical,  if  not 
theoretical,  error  of  the  founders  in  relation  to  the  tempor- 
al support  of  preachers.  It  is  certainly  a  relief  to  find,  as 
this  history  discloses,  that  there  was  a  greater  evil  against 
which  those  fathers  contended,  a  godless  religion  supported  by 
governmental  taxation,  and  that  our  error  was  from  the  reac- 
tion of  that  greater.  But,  glad  as  we  are  to  find  such  a  pallia- 
tion, we  are  to  remember  none  the  less  that  it  is  an  evil  of 
great  proportions.  "We  are  to  remember  that  in  our  day  the 
evils  resulting  to  us  are  as  purely  evil,  as  if  we  found  no  apolo- 
gy at  all  for  their  great  error. 

If  a  people,  converted  by  the  unpaid  and  unappreciated  toil 
of  a  self-sacrificing  ministry,  does  not  become  religiously  penu- 
rious,  that  people  must  be  trained  to  better  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices by  those  preachers  themselves,  or  God  must  work  a  spe- 
cial mi^cle  to  prevent  the  sad  result.  If  a  people  does  not, 
learn  to  share  temporal  blessings  with  those  from  whom  they 
reap  spiritual,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  appreciate  obli- 
gations to  raise  pecuniary  means  for  anything  of  a  religious  na- 
ture. If  they  themselves  have  received  the  gospel  from  self- 
sustained  preachers,  "  why  not,"  they  reason,  "all  others  have 
it  in  the  same  way  ?  Why  not  the  gospel  be  carried  to  all 
destitute  places  at  home,  and  to  the  distant  heathen,  in  the 
same  way  ?"  What  need  can  such  people  perceive  of  giving 
money  to  build  institutions  of  learning,  especially  if  that  learn- 
ing is  to  be   turned  to   the  promotion   of  religious  interests  ? 
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Such  an  error  saps  the  hopes  of  missions,  home  and  foreign,  of 
an  educated  ministry,  and  of  benevolent  enterprises  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  religious  truth.  But  these 
things  are  too  obvious  to  require  argument,  and  in  our  whole 
denominational  history  there  are  illustrations  in  profusion. 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  how  an  error  in  the  beginning  of 
a  denomination  perpetuates  itself  in  manifold  ways  after  the 
theoretic  heresy  is  completely  expelled.  After  the  tap  root  is 
eradicated,  how  the  side  roots  become  the  germs  of  a  thousand 
noxious  plants,  every  one  of  which  it  costs  a  struggle  to  root 
out.  Among  us,  for  instance,  eighty  years  have  not  sufficed  to 
overcome,  in  its  practical  effects,  the  error  named  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  ministry  itself.  There  is  no  people  on  this  con- 
tinent among  whom  the  principle  of  ministerial  support  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  tliat  is  so  neglectful  of  its  ministry.  The 
churches  are  unusually  exhorbitant  in  their  demands  upon  their 
preachers.  It  is  required  that  the  preachers  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  visiting,  and  yet  afford  great  variety  in  their  sermons, 
and  still  deliver  the  sermons  in  an  extemporary  manner..  It  is 
true,  manuscripts  are  barely  tolerated  as  an  indulgence  to  a 
voluntary  weakness  of  the  preacher.  All  this  time,  too,  it  is 
painful  to  remember  that  no  other  people  with  the  same  ability 
pay  their  preachers  so  small  salaries,  as  a  rule.  Our  preach- 
ers who  succeed  the  best  in  their  profession,  and  do  the  most 
work,  are,  generally,  the  most  destitute  as  to  property,  and 
even  the  means  of  a  respectable  livelihood,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  means  to  procure  libraries.  Besides,  we  believe  it  is  true, 
that  no  other  religious  denomination,  admitting  the  principle 
of  ministerial  support,  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  provision 
for  relief,  to  say  nothing  of  support,  for  superannuated  preach- 
ers, their  widows,  and  their  orphaned  children. 

While  our  ministry  and  their  families  are  so  poorly  provided 
for,  it  is  a  strange  and  striking  fact  that  the  ministry  can  safe- 
ly challenge  the  world  to  produce. an  example  of  a  ministry 
with  so  small  salaries  giving  so  liberally  to  benevolent  objects. 
No  other  ministry,  at  least  on  this  continent,  with  such  stinted 
salaries,  has  given  so  freely  to  missions  and  institutions  of 
learning,   especially  the  latter.     This  is  a  fact,  perhaps,  more 
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indicative  of  their  struggle  to  compensate  for  their  faults, 
than  of  their  extraordinary  benevolence,  as  we  may  directly  re- 
mark. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  charge  the  blame  of  this  state  of  facts 
to  the  churches  as  distinguished  from  the  ministers.  Indeed, 
we  believe  the  blame  is  to  be  chiefly  laid  upon  the  ministry, 
and  yet  their  blame  is  to  be  diminished  by  the  unhappy  inheri- 
tance of  the  perpetuated  influence  of  the  pernicious  error  pre- 
viously noticed.  The  influence  especially  to  be  noticed,  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  sort  of  repugnance,  or  at  least  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry,  to  urge  home  upon  the  conscience  of  hear- 
ers as  the  claim  and  absolute  demand  of  God's  Word,  that  they 
who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  The  apos- 
tles, however  self-supporting,  did  not  neglect  this  duty.  An- 
other way  this  influence  manifests  itself,  is  in  a  similar  neglect 
to  insist  upon  anything  like  system  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  raising  the  salaries  of  the  ministers.  In  this  they  imitate 
not  the  apostles.  It  is  hardly  regarded,  in  many  places,  as 
disreputable  to  subscribe  on  the  minister's  salary,  and  nev- 
er pay  the  subscription,  though  the  preacher  lose  a  part  of  his 
stinted  salary  thereby.  Few  churches  have  the  fortitude  to 
discipline  and  exclude  members  guilty  of  this  grievous  ofiFence.. 
If  it  were  any  other  sort  of  debt  that  such  ofi'enders  declined  to 
pay  on  so  flimsy  excuses  as  they  often  make  for  the  neglect  of 
their  subscription  to  their  pastor,  they  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  church  a  single  month.  But  now  they  only  defraud  God's 
ministers,  a  slight  offence,  by  the  blinding  effect  of  the  perni- 
cious error  in  regard  io  ministerial  support. 

This  repugnance  to  insist  upon  regulation  and  solemn  obli- 
gation in  reference  to  ministerial  support  stops  not  here.  It 
shows  itself  in  every  attempt  to  raise  money  for  missions  in 
any  stated  and  regular  way.  The  people  easily  fall  into  the 
habit  of  feeling  that  religion  declines  in  the  inverse  ratio  as 
liberality  and  system  to  raise  money  for  God's  cause  appear. 
The  people,  under  this  neglect  of  preachers,  if  we  call  it  by  its 
most  gentle  name,  easily  come  to  feel  that  they  are  spiritual  in 
the  ratio  that  they  neglect  to  bring  their  tithes  and  offerings,  or 
bring  them  in  some  fitful  way,  under  the  influence  of  mere 
16 
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emotions.  They  thus  become  covetous  by  system,  even  reUg- 
iously  covetous.  They  come  to  regard  religion,  merely  as 
a  certain  condition  of  emotions,  and  as  wholly  confined  to 
emotions.  Their  religion  does  not  work  outwardly.  It  bears 
no  fruits.  It  induces  no  culture.  It  prompts  to  no  systematic 
duties. 

The  influence  of  this  error  can  be  traced  in  its  operations 
among  the  laity,  in  the  fact  that  a  little  observation  will  dis- 
close to  most  observers,  that  a  few  are  much  more  benevolent 
and  self-sacrificing  than  the  average  in  other  denominations. 
This  benevolent  few  grow  more  and  more  benevolent  and  self- 
sacrificing  till  their  burdens  crush  them,  while  the  more  numer- 
ous class  take  less  and  less  interest  in  the  support  of  the 
church  and  benevolent  objects.  The  burdens  fall  upon  the  ^qw 
who  come  to  understand  the  sacrifices  the  preachers  are  com- 
pelled to  make  through  the  strange  neglect  of  the  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  churches.  They  come  forward  to  share  their  bur- 
dens. These  men  who  thus  sympathize  and  labor  with  the 
preachers  under  the  sacred  obligation  of  reb'gious  duty,  are  not 
usually  the  wealthiest  class  of  our  church  members,  but  a  cer- 
tain class  of  enterprising  spirits,  whose  resources  are  often 
largely  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  general  business. 

From  the  fact  that  so  few  carry  the  burdens  in  most  of  the 
churches,  results  another  fact  exceedingly  detrimental  to  our 
progress  as  a  people,  viz. :  a  lack  of  a  denominational  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  great  portion  of  our  membership.  Those 
who  are  never  trained  to  do  anything  for  a  cause,  never  form 
strong  attachments  for  it.  The  great  miiss  of  membership  that 
goes  to  cities  from  our  country  churches,  care  nothing  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  churches  in  the  places  of  their  new  homes. 
They  may  be  lavish  even  of  money  among  other  people,  while 
they  are  guilty  of  neglecting  their  own  church.  The  people  who 
find  out  and  support  the  church  of  our  denomination,  when  they 
go  to  new  homes,  belong,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  class 
who  were  accustomed  to  do  much  for  the  cause  at  their  old 
homes.  This  obstacle  is  the  chief  one  to  the  progress  of  some 
of  our  city  churches  to-day. 

When  the  first  forty  years  of  the   denomination  had  passed^ 
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the  churches  were  few  and  far  between  that  even  promised  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  support  to  their  pastors.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  settled  pastor  and  the  itinerant  preacher  had 
just  then  appeared.  Before  that  period,  perhaps  the  great  major- 
ity  of  the  preachers  had  not  been  what  we  now  regard  as  settled 
pastors.  Since  that  period,  most  all  of  the  preachers  who  devote 
much  attention  to  their  professed  calling,  are  settled  pastors. 
It  strikes  one  strangely  that  a  people  whose  ministry  was  al- 
most wholly  itinerant  the  first  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  forty  can  hardly  point  to  a  single  specimen  of  itinerant 
ministers,  who  go  from  place  to  place  raising  up  churches. 

Consider  another  fact:  Our  Quarterly  Meetings  seemed 
much  more  efficient  in  an  early  day,  in  the  care  of  the  feeble 
churches,  than  they  do  now.  Before  the  preachers  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  any  pecuniary  returns  for  professional  la- 
bors, the  Quarterly  Meetings  voted  for  the  ministers  to  go  on 
important  embassies  to  feeble  churches  and  destitute  places. 
Sometimes  they  even  paid  the  travelling  expenses  on  these  use- 
ful missions.  There  is  now  much  less  work  done  in  this  way 
than  in  Randall's  time.  As  before  intimated,  our  Quarterly 
Meetings  can  show  much  more  in  the  way  of  machinery  than  of 
work  planned  and  executed.  Aside  from  a  single  session  which 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  collecting  statistics,  electing  dele- 
gates to  Yearly  Meetings,  and  the  examination  and  ordination 
of  candidates  to  the  ministry,  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  ses- 
sions of  Quarterly  Meetings  are  now  chiefly  of  an  incidental 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  work  planned  and  executed.  No 
doubt  the  incidental  benefits  are,  in  most  cases,  suflScient  to 
justify  the  four  sessions  instead  of  having  simply  the  one  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  form  of  organization.  Still,  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  to  one  reading  this  volume,  that  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  does  very  little  of  what  was  intended  to  be  ac- 
complished by  it  by  Randall  and  his  cdlaborers. 

A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  our  Yearly  Meetings.  Two 
out  of  three  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  sessions  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  our  form  of  organization.  The  chief 
benefits  of  these  two  sessions  are  incidental.  On  the  whole^ 
however,  they  are  far  more  important  than  the  three  partially 
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superfluous  sessions  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Yet  it  is  sad 
to  think  that  scarcely  one  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  has  a  single, 
well-defined  object,  commanding  the  sympathies  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  members  of  the  body. 

There  is  not  the  same  ground  for  complaint  in  reference  to 
General  Conference.  Its  objects  are  more  definite  and  imper- 
ative, aside  from  its  necessity  to  preserve  the  nature  of  our 
organization  from  essential  change. 

Now,  if  one  sets  himself  to  inquire  what  has  caused  the 
itinerant  minister  to  disappear  from  among  a  people  that  a  half 
century  ago  had  scarcely  any  other — what  has  caused  three 
sessions  of  the  Quarterly  and  two  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  become  more  and  more  like  something  superfluous,  he 
will  not  search  long  till  he  traces  back,  by  inevitable  steps, 
these  evils  to  that  abundant  fountain  of  our  misfortunes,  the 
practical  heresy  on  ministerial  support.  This  causes  our  limp- 
ing efi*orts  in  every  measure  to  secure  funds  by  regular  and 
unfailing  contributions  for  any  and  every  religious  object,  how- 
ever important. 

What  sadness  comes  over  the  spirit  of  one's  dream,  when  he 
thinks  what  the  denomination  certainly  would  have  been,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  great  practical  heresy  !  Had  it  not  been 
for  that,  there  would  not  have  been  the  failure  by  the  fathers 
in  their  strenuous  attempts  to  create  a  Quarterly  Meeting  fund 
by  stated  contributions,  at  a  regular  rate,  from  the  churches. 
With  such  a  fund,  each  Quarterly  Meeting  would  have  had  a 
board,  under  whose  superintendence  at  least  one  itinerant  min- 
ister would  have  been  kept  in  the  field  to  strengthen  weak  and 
destitute  churches,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  in  destitute  parts 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  even  to  en- 
large the  boundaries.  Under  this  arrangement,  many  churches 
would  have  been  saved  that  have  disappeared;  others,  now 
weak,  would  have  been  strong;  many  preachers  with  good 
gifts  for  this  sort  of  work,  would  have  found  their  congenial 
sphere,  and  have  been  highly  useful  in  the  ministry,  instead  of 
turning  from  it  to  secular  callings  ;  and  the  denomination  in 
number  would  have  been  three-fold  what  it  now  is,  and  its  force 
in  other  respects  ten-fold. 
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With  regular  supplies  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  fund,  and 
with  such  a  Quarterly  Meeting  board  to  superintend  the  work 
of  itinerant  preachers,  there  is  not  a  particle  more  approach  to 
Episcopal  power,  than  there  is  in  any  kind  of  mission  board. 
Indeed,  the  relation  of  such  a  board  to  its  constituents  is  more 
direct,  and  the  doings  of  such  a  board  are  more  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  contributors,  than  in  any  form  of  missions,  un- 
less it  be  that  of  the  individual  church.  It  is  a  board  so  entire- 
ly the  creature  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  that  the  abuse  of  pow- 
er is  easily  restrained  or  suppressed.  The  report  can  be  called 
for  at  each  session  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  appointment 
of  such  a  board  to  manage  the  Quarterly  Meeting  mission  busi- 
ness, is  of  practical  importance,  even  if  the  fund  be  small,  as 
even  a  part  of  a  minister's  time  devoted  to  missionary  ob- 
jects, would  accomplish  much  good  in  any  of  our  Quarterly 
Meetings. 

With  a  Yearly  Meeting  fund,  this  body  might  undertake  what 
would  be  too  difficult  for  one  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  the  plant- 
ing of  churches  in  important  places  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  cooperating  with  the  weaker  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, or  sustaining  some  educational  enterprise  adapted  to 
meet  local  wants.  But  without  systematic  modes  of  raising 
funds,  nothing  efficient  can  be  done,  and  without  some  work 
to  plan  and  execute,  any  organization  will  ere  long  lose  its 
vitality. 

Contributions  to  a  Quarterly  Meeting  fund  ought  to  be  after 
a  specified  rate.  Each  church,  upon  entering  under  Quarterly 
Meeting  obligations,  should  understandingly  assume  the  duty  of 
so  contributing.  It  should  be  so  essential  a  part  of  the  bond 
between  Quarterly  Meeting  and  church,  that  the  latter  should 
become  subject  to  discipline  for  neglecting  it.  The  rate  of 
contribution  of  course  should  be  easily  within  the  capacity  of 
the  church.  But  constant  contributions,  however  small,  inevit- 
ably become  in  time  a  great  power.  We  here  especially  insist 
upon  the  Quarterly  Meeting  fund,  because  the  preservation  and 
growth  of  the  individual  church  are,  by  the  nature  of  our  or- 
ganization, committed  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  first  and  of 
right,  the  moment  foreign  assistance  of  any  form  is  needed, 
16* 
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The  author  of  this  volume  justly  names  as  among  the  chief 
hinderances  to  our  progress,  the  failure  to  perfect  a  "  system 
of  itinerancy.  Each  minister  travelled  wherever  his  convictions 
of  duty  directed,  and  thus  were  many  churches  undesignedly 
left  with  only  occasional  ministerial  labor."  That  result  was 
almost  inevitable  when  the  minister  had  to  travel  at  his  own 
expense,  and  pay  his  own  salary.  With  the  failure  to  secure 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  fund,  the  feeble  church  failed  of  regular 
supervision  and  stated  preaching. 

Yery  justly  does  the  author  mention,  also,  as  a  great  hinder- 
ance  to  our  cause,  the  failure  to  establish  churches  "  in  large 
towns  and  cities."  "  These  centres  of  influence  were  neglected, 
while  rural  districts  received  attention ;  and  thus  was  reversed 
the  primitive  order  of  things ;  for  Neander  says,  '  Christianity 
"was  diffused,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  cities  into  the  coun- 
try.' "  Randall  did  not  overlook  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing churches  in  such  centres.  His  attention  was  drawn  especi- 
ally to  Portsmouth  and  Boston.  He  could  not,  with  all  his  in- 
fluence and  power,  in  his  best  days,  induce  the  churches  to 
sympathize  with  him  enough  to  cooperate  practically  in  a  step 
so  manifestly  important  as  thrusting  the  leaven  into  the  lump. 
The  great  practical  heresy  on  the  vital  point  of  ministerial 
support,  rendered  even  his  efforts  vain,  for  churches  cannot  be 
planted  and  sustained  in  cities  by  a  self-sustaining  ministry. 

A  city  cause  cannot  long  survive,  if  it  lacks  regular  ministra- 
tions from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  In  a  country  place,  if  a  church 
be  without  preaching  for  months,  it  may  rally  again.  But  not 
so  in  a  city.  Irregularity  for  a  single  Sabbath  will  not  unfre- 
quently  injure  a  city  church  more  than  an  entire  destitution  for 
months  will,  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  a  church  in  a  rural  place, 
especially  if  there  be  no  other  church  there  to  act  as  a  rival. 
Hence  Home  Mission  funds  were  necessary  for  Randall  or  any 
other  person  to  plant  churches  in  cities ;  but,  the  people  that 
had  never  been  trained  to  pay  cents  to  sustain  preaching  at 
home,  were  the  last  to  pay  dollars  to  support  preaching  for 
persons  they  had  never  seen. 

The  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  in 
the  early  years  of  the  denomination,  is  to  be  attributed  more 
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to  the  repugnance  to  raising  funds,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
It  was  not  the  lack  of  interest  in  education,  so  much  as  the  lack 
of  inclination  and  discipline  to  raise  funds  for  any  benevolent 
cause  whatever.  Any  educational  efforts,  until  the  duty  of 
sustaining  ministers  was  acknowledged  and  partly  perform- 
ed, would  of  course  result  only  in  failure.  Not  till  people 
learn  to  make  pecuniary  efforts  to  supply  themselves  with 
preaching,  will  they  bestow  their  money  for  education,  missions, 
or  the  circulation  of  religious  reading,  whether  it  be  the  Bible 
or  periodicals  or  tracts. 

Thus  the  one  great  practical  heresy  is  almost  everywhere 
present,  to  paralyze  every  arm  raised  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  defeat  every  systematic  effort  to  accomplish  benevolent  ob- 
jects. It  has  caused  church  after  church  to  disappear ;  it  has 
greatly  depressed  the  vitality  of  our  denominational  organiza- 
tion in  every  department,  especially  rendering  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  the  next  thing  to  valueless  as  to  the  chief  good  con- 
templated by  its  founders ;  it  has  driven  thousands  of  preachers 
to  secular  employments ;  it  has  prevented  us  from  being  a 
power  in  the  cities;  it  has  delayed  our  educational  enterprises 
more  than  half  a  century  ,*  it  has  delayed  our  Foreign  Mission 
work  nearly  as  long,  and  diminished  it  more  in  force  than  in 
time ;  it  has  delayed  our  use  of  the  press  nearly  as  much  both 
in  time  and  force.  To-day,  owing  to  the  pernicious  influence  of 
that  great  error,  many  of  our  churches  are  ready  to  die,  and 
our  Foreign  Mission  is  beginning  to  decline,  and  our  Ilome  Mis- 
sion is  perhaps  declining  still  more. 

But  we  come  now  to  contemplate  more  specifically  how  the 
influence  of  this  great  error  unfits  us  for  "the  hard  times,"  the 
result  of  the  present  war. 

When  hard  times  press  our  churches,  as  they  have  left  the 
minister's  salary  so  much  to  chance,  or  to  the  care  of  a  few 
generous  brethren,  that  salary  will  be  the  first  pecuniary  obli- 
gation to  be  neglected.  Better  go  without  preaching  than  any- 
thing else  that  costs  money  in  hard  times,  those  persons  who 
have  not  been  trained  to  regular  duty  this  way  will  at  once 
feel  and  practice.  Put  this  fact  with  another,  that  in  good 
times  the  salaries  are  all  at  the  minimum  point.     The  slightest 
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falling  off  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  drive  many  pastors  from  their 
present  fields  of  labor.  It  is  not,  as  it  would  have  been  if  our 
pastors  had  been  permitted  to  share  the  prosperity  of  their  peo- 
ple. They  could  then  suffer  considerable  diminution  of  their 
salarjes,  and  still  remain  at  their  posts.  Still  add  the  fact, 
that  the  brethren  upon  whom  the  chief  burdens  usually  fall,  be- 
long to  the  very  class  of  men  who  suffer  most  in  their  pecuniary 
interests  from  interruption  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  plain  that  many  of  the  churches  must  suffer,  if  indeed  they 
do  not  perish  altogether,  from  the  pressure  in  pecuniary  affairs, 
which  is  to  come  upon  th.e  country  by  reason  of  the  war  tax, 
even  after  the  war  is  over.  The  danger  is  to  be  increased  by 
the  inexperience  of  this  generation  in  war  and  in  bearing  the 
burdens  it  imposes.  Many  churches  will  too  readily  dismiss 
their  pastors  for  a  few  months,  as  they  suppose,  till  hard  times 
pass  by,  and  returning  prosperity  enables  them  to  sustain  their 
pastors  almost  as  well  as  not;  but  that  time  will  not  so  soon 
come  as  most  expect,  and  many  a  church  that  dismisses  its  pas- 
tor will  never  have  another.  Its  prayer  meetings  and  Sabbath 
school  will  soon  adjourn  without  date,  and  general  declension 
and  moral  desolation  take  the  place  that  once  bloomed  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord. 

Our  best  and  strongest  churches  will  be  likely  to  be  so  press- 
ed with  home  affairs  that  the  funds  for  Home  Mission  purposes 
will  fall  off  just  at  the  time  the  struggling  churches  most  need 
a  little  help.  Of  course  this  weakens  the  Foreign  Mission, 
and  diminishes  the  circulation  of  all  our  publications.  If  many 
of  the  churches  thus  lose  their  organization,  the  prosperity  of 
our  institutions  of  learning  must  also  suffer  material  detriment. 
The  picture  we  draw  for  our  near  future  is  not  flattering ;  indeed, 
it  is  full  of  gloom.  We  incline  to  hopeful  views  when  such  views 
are  possible.  But  we  greatly  fear  not  only  that  in  general  the 
trials  just  stated  may  be  drawing  near,  but,  still  more  specifi- 
cally, that  several  of  our  feeble  city  churches  may  not  survive 
the  times  now  fallen  upon  us. 

Our  prospective  losses  may,  however,  be  greatly  mitigated, 
if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  taking  precautionary  measures  in 
due  time.     Among  the  first  things  for  the  preachers  to  do  is  to 
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sound  the  alarm.  Let  the  people  know  that  the  sword  is  com- 
ing. Stir  them  up  to  watchfulness  and  fortitude.  Impress 
their  minds  with  the  vast  importance  of  sustaining  public  wor- 
ship. Let  them  fully  understand  how  even  the  property  inter- 
ests are  to  decline  if  the  rum  shop  is  to  take  the  place  of 
Divine  worship.  Urge  upon  them  their  duty  to  the  souls  of 
the  brave  volunteers  soon  to  return  to  our  midst,  though,  as  we 
have  reason  to  fear,  more  than  ever  needing  good  influences  to 
preserve  them  from  everlasting  death,  after  escaping  death  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

If  our  churches  could  be  thus  warned  and  impressed,  the 
chief  danger  would  be  passed.  He  that  is  forewarned  is  truly 
forearmed.  Nor  should  the  preachers  think  it  impossible  to  wake 
the  churches  to  the  sense  of  danger  and  to  the  exertions  neces- 
sary to  ward  it  off.  Nations  not  unfrequently,  in  times  of  ex- 
treme peril,  renew  their  courage  and  energy,  inspired  by  the 
history  of  past  achievements.  It  is  thus  the  heroic  spirit  re- 
news itself.  The  same  principle  has  a  similar  influence  on  de- 
nominational life.  Our  origin  was  in  the  times  that  "  tried 
men's  souls."  The  nation  was  then  born ;  it  is  now  to  be  re- 
deemed, to  be  born  again.  Randall  and  his  colaborers  carried 
the  heroic  spirit  of  the  age  into  the  religious  sphere.  If  men 
about  them  would  dare  so  much  to  destroy  life,  they  felt  it  a 
shame  to  be  behind  them  in  saving  their  fellows  from  everlast- 
ing death.  If  our  nation  in  this  struggle  gathers  an  inspiration 
from  the  self-sacrifice  and  courage  of  the  times  of  Washington, 
have  we  not  in  the  life  of  Randall  and  others  in  the  times  of 
Washington,  as  self-denying  and  courageous  daring  to  raise  up 
our  denomination  ?  If  by  such  deeds  they  could  raise  it  up, 
can  we  not,  if  we  catch  their  spirit,  by  similar  deeds,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  save  it?  Not  only  is  the  publication  of  this 
volume  at  this  time  opportune,  but  highly  providential.  It 
comes  at  the  time  we  need  its  influence  and  inspiration  to  save 
what  others  were  permitted  to  build.  It  is  hardly  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  one,  in  this  view,  is  thrilled  by  reading  this 
History  at  this  time. 

Our  national  fathers,  with  all  their  courage  and  great  deeds, 
had  their  faults,  after  all.     They  left  slavery  in  such  relation 
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to  the  nation  they  founded,  that  the  latter  is  now  passing 
through  a  life  and  death  struggle  to  get  rid  of  the  former.  If 
the  national  fathers  had  possessed  the  -wisdom  and  courage  to 
throttle  slavery,  we  should  have  escaped  the  present  war  and 
its  burdens.  Perhaps,  however,  without  our  present  trials  we 
should  have  much  sooner  perished  as  a  nation;  perished  of 
sloth  and  effeminacy,  the  most  ignoble  of  deaths.  Our  denomi- 
national fathers,  in  like  manner,  left  an  evil  for  us  to  cast  off. 
It  is  not  the  hard  inheritance  to  us  that  slavery  is  to  the  nation. 
Our  inherited  evil  has  been  growing  less  for  several  years. 
Still  we  need  an  act,  not  of  gradual  emancipation,  but  of  imme- 
diate, from  the  bondage  of  our  old  error;  at  least  from  its  in- 
fluence, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  evermore  renewing  itself  in 
various  forms.  If  the  preachers  properly  consider  this  matter, 
they,  perhaps,  will  say  to  themselves  on  this  wise :  "  The  early 
preachers  fastened  on  us  this  evil  of  neglecting  system  in  mon- 
ey matters,  as  related  to  sustaining  the  ministry  and  carrying 
forward  benevolent  enterprises ;  but,  despite  their  error,  they 
did  a  noble  work;  despite  their  error,  they  raised  the  denomi- 
nation in  harder  times  than  are  likely  to  fall  upon  us.  Pity  if 
we  cannot,  with  their  example  before  us,  when  the  times  are 
easier  than  theirs,  and  when  only  the  lingering  remains  of  their 
great  error  are  left  to  us  as  an  evil  inheritance,  be  as  brave  to 
save  the  denomination  as  they  ta  win  it  from  the  world.  Not 
only  will  we  cast  out  the  last  of  the  bad  leaven,  but  actually  so 
stand  by  our  cause  as  not  to  lose  a  single  church.  If  we  but 
half  imitate  them,  we  can  actually  bring  to  pass  results  so  de- 
sirable." But  to  succeed,  the  preachers  must  understand  the 
responsibility  is  theirs.  They  must  not  wait  for  the  people 
to  lead  them,  when  the  people  have  selected  the  preachers  as 
their  leaders.  If  our  fathers,  by  a  mere  error,  so  led  the  peo- 
ple in  one  wrong  step,  can  we  not  have  energy  to  lead  them 
back,  when  they  are  already  two-thirds  of  the  way  back  ?  By 
God's  blessing  we  can. 

Right  here  the  example  of  the  early  preachers,  as  their  prac- 
tice is  revealed  to  us  in  this  volume,  furnishes  the  preachers  of 
to-day  a  most  excellent  hint.  In  those  early  times  the  preach- 
ers consulted  and  planned  much  more  than  the  preachers  of  the 
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present  time.  They  understood  that  what  they  agreed  upon  was 
to  be  executed  by  the  most  persistent  and  united  efforts.  They 
stood  together,  and  the  work  was  thus  usually  done.  They 
were  the  last  men  who  passed  resolutions  at  their  meetings, 
and  went  away  and  acted  as  if  the  resolutions  would  execute 
the  work  proposed.  They  relied  much  more  upon  personal 
work  than  upon  the  machinery  by  which  resolutions  can  be 
passed.  They  understood  if  their  plans  were  carried  into 
effect,  the  preachers  must  either  do  the  work  themselves,  or 
see  that  others  did.  How  little  ministerial  association  is  there 
now  as  compared  with  what  they  managed  to  have,  even  if  they 
sat  up  all  night  in  council  I  How  little,  as  compared  with 
them,  do  the  preachers  stand  by  and  assist  each  other  till  the 
plans  agreed  upon  at  the  sessions  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  Year- 
ly Meetings  and  General  Conference  are  actually  accomplish- 
ed !  How  many  times,  for  instance,  these  meetings  resolve  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  follow  out  proposed  plans  of  collec- 
tion for  benevolent  objects,  and  yet  not  a  cent  more  money 
reaches  the  various  treasuries  for  a  thousand  of  these  resolves  I 
The  fact  is,  these  farces,  (for  how  can  one  keep  back  the  word  ?) 
will  be  acted  over  and  over  till  the  preachers  themselves  un- 
derstand that  the  responsibility  rests  upon  themselves  to  see 
the  resolves  carried  into  practice. 

When  the  early  preachers  went  home  from  their  Quarterly 
Meeting  sessions,  the  churches  heard  a  complete  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  session.  The  resolutions  touching  the  du- 
ties of  the  churches  were  especially  brought  to  the  notice  ot 
the  churches.  Now  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  is  made  in  our 
weekly  organ,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  It  is  well,  so  far  as 
giving  information  to  the  different  parts  of  the  denomination 
goes,  that  these  notes  so  appear,  but  they  should  never  be  relied 
upon  as  between  the  Quarterly  Meetings  and  the  churches; 
but  a  written  formal  statement  of  those  transactions  ought  to 
be  taken  back  to  the  churches,  and  read  and  acted  upon  by  the 
church,  if  action  is  required.  By  the  neglect  ofa  matter  so 
obvious  and  simple,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  session  has  lost 
much  of  its  usefulness.  Without  this  practice  of  communicating 
to  the  churches  the  transactions  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  the 
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churches  feel  but  little  their  connection  with  the  denomination. 
The  relation  comes  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  except  that 
certain  incidental  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  the  few  who  are  in 
attendance  at  the  sessions. 

The  fathers,  under  God,  were  able  to  overthrow  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  State  support  for  the  ministrations  of  religion. 
They  failed,  however,  to  reduce  the  heaven-ordained  system  to 
practice,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gos- 
pel. But  they  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  and  made  the  site 
ready  for  future  building.  To  raise  that  up  is  the  duty  commit- 
ted to  us.  The  God  who  helped  David  to  conduct  wars,  assist- 
ed Solomon  to  build  the  temple.  The  God  who  helped  our 
fathers  to  do  their  work,  will  not  desert  us  if  we  go  forward 
with  the  trust  and  fortitude  their  example  exhorts  us  to  prac- 
tice. If  they  raised  up  the  denomination  in  war  time,  we  can 
preserve  it  in  war  times;  if  they  destroyed  the  human  modes 
of  sustaining  the  ministrations  of  religion,  we  can  lead  the  peo- 
ple to  understand,  love  and  practice  the  Divine. 

That  Divine  mode  is  simple  but  efficient.  It  is  simply  this, 
that  every  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  to  lay  by  him  in  store 
as  God  has  prospered  him,  week  by  week,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  means  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  benevo- 
lent objects  in  general.  Each  is  to  assess  himself  as  the  Lord's 
day  returns.  This  practice  furnishes  each  disciple  with  a  fund 
out  of  which  he  can  present  weekly  offerings  to  the  support  of 
the  gospel  at  home.  He  never  need,  if  he  observe  this  rule, 
appear  empty  before  the  Lord.  The  preacher,  where  this  rule, 
given  by  inspiration,  is  practiced,  always  shares  with  the  peo- 
ple. God  promises,  where  the  tithes  and  offerings  are  thus 
presented  with  prayerful  hearts,  to  pour  out  his  blessings  copi- 
ously. Where  this  rule  of  loeekly  storing  is  practiced,  the 
people  arc  always  ready  and  even  forward  to  accompany  their 
prayers  with  alms.  Without  distraction  and  unwholesome  ex- 
citement, the  ministry  is  supported,  and  all  other  legitimate 
calls  are  met  according  to  the  ability  of  the  people  in  a  way  to 
receive  spiritual  blessings. 

It  was  by  this  simple.  Divine  mode  of  storing  and  giving  in 
the  primitive  church,  the  commission  of  the  Saviour  to  preach 
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the  gospel  in  all  lands  was,  to  such  a  wonderful  extent,  carried 
into  execution.  It  mattered  not  that  the  early  Christians  were, 
for  the  most  part,  so  poor;  obedience  to  this  rule  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  enabled  them  to  supply  the  pecuniary  resources  necessa- 
ry to  the  wonderful  work  they  performed.  Pity  it  is,  that  we 
are  willing  simply  to  admire  that  wonderful  work,  and  still 
neglect  the  means,  so  simple,  so  easy  and  efficient,  by  which 
alone  the  church  can  ever  repeat  that  first  work.  History  in- 
forms us  that  the  practice  of  this  rule  continued  in  full  force 
into  the  second  century;  it  declined  somewhat  in  the  third 
century,  monthly  offerings  taking  the  place  of  the  weekly;  still, 
it  did  not  wholly  disappear  till  into  the  fifth  century. 

Our  denominational  fathers  had  "  a  passion  for  souls."  It 
was  their  chief  joy  to  see  souls  turn  unto  God  under  the 
preaching  of  Bible  truth.  They  trusted  the  Bible,  and  God 
gave  them  power  to  do  his  work.  We  must  love  the  salvation 
of  sinners  as  much  as  they ;  we  must  work  for  it  as  zealously 
as  they ;  we  must  arise  and  put  all  obstacles  to  the  outpouring, 
of  the  Divine  blessing  out  of  the  way;  the  people  must  bo 
taught  not  to  expect  the  Divine  blessing,  while  they  rob  God.; 
the  preachers  must  repent  of  their  failure  to  teach  and  impress 
this  Divine  rule  upon  the  people ;  they  must  insist  upon  it  till 
it  is  reduced  to  practice ;  this  must  be  done  if  we  love  souls 
as  did  Randall  and  his  coadjutors;  they  did  their  work  well;. 
let  the  future  see  that  our  work  is  equally  well  done.  It  is  now. 
imperative,  if,  through  the  war  times,  we  preserve  even  the 
work  of  the  past. 

This  storing  and  offering,  week  by  week ,  would,  in  a  single 
year,  clear  every  cause  we  have  on  hand  from  pressing  embar- 
rassment ;  in  that  short  time  it  would  make  our  churches  and 
Quarterly  Meetings  feel  the  pulsations  of  a  nobler  life ;  the 
feeble  churches  would  be  resuscitated;  the  converted  heathen 
would  not  look  in  vain  for  the  return  of  our  former  missiona- 
ries and  the  coming  of  new  ones;  hundreds  of  preachers 
adapted  to  do  a  worthy  work  in  itinerating  and  pioneering, 
would  be  active  in  their  congenial  spheres ;  our  publications 
would'all  begin  to  extend  their  circulation;  and  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  receive  many  anxious  to  prepare  to  proclaim 
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the  gospel  to  perishing  souls.  In  a  single  year,  the  practice 
of  a  single  verse  of  the  Bible  (1  Cor.  16:  2)  would  produce,  in 
war  times,  such  glorious  results,  and  many  others  that  we  can 
now  but  dimly  discern.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  the  revival  of 
primitive  Christianity.  All  these  results  would  be  reached, 
and  every  Christian  meanwhile  have  less  perplexity  and  anxiety 
than  he  has  in  the  old  system,  or  rather  than  he  has  without 
any  system  at  all. 

Now,  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done.  It  is  probable, 
that,  by  the  united  and  persistent  efforts  of  all  our  preachers,  this 
rule  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice,  to  any  great  extent,  in  a 
year.  But  enough  could  be  done  to  begin  to  afford  relief  to 
the  most  pressing  necessities,  and  encourage  the  great  reform. 
So  much,  at  least,  ought  to  be  done,  and  may  we  not  trust,  will 
be  done  ?  This  rule  is  so  manifestly  according  to  the  Bible, 
that  preachers  can  make  the  children  of  God  feel  its  claims  upon 
them.  It  is  so  manifestly  God's  way,  as  distinguished  from  all 
human  contrivances,  that  the  more  the  people  of  God  are  led  to 
contemplate  it,  the  more  they  will  rejoice  in  the  revealed  wis- 
dom of  God.  They  will  see  that  by  obedience  to  it  they 
can  send  the  gospel  to  all  heathen  lands  as  well  as  bring  their 
own  lands,  year  by  year,  nearer  to  the  Eedeemer's  feet. 

We  have  said,  if  we  could  come  to  the  weekly  storing  and 
offering  plan,  it  would  gladden  our  eyes  with  the  sight  of  prim- 
itive piety  come  again.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  piety  consists  in  tithing  alone,  but  that  if  piety  should 
take  the  Bible  way  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  God,  we 
would  soon  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Bible  is  as  mighty  through 
the  Spirit  now  as.  in  any  past  age.  We  believe  the  neglect  of 
the  pecuniary  means  requisite  to  the  efficient  operation  of  our 
forces  is  peculiarly  grievous  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prevents 
the  outpouring  of  His  power  upon  us.  The  apparent  weak- 
ness of  our  cause  is  no  inherent  defect  in  our  organization,  but 
it  is  a  lack  on  our  part  in  administration. 

In  reading  this  work,  one  greatly  rejoices  that  so  great 
Divine  blessings  attended  the  labors  of  our  people  in  early 
days.  He  also  rejoices  that  in  so  many  things  great  im- 
provements  have   been  made  upon  former  times.    All  the&e 
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pleasures,  resulting  from  contemplating  past  usefulness  and 
great  improvement,  only  make  one  the  more  regret  that  all 
the  good  things  of  the  past  are  not  retained  with  the  improve- 
ments that  have  come.  We  trust  that  the  trials  even  of  "  hard 
times"  may,  under  G-od,  be  blessed  to  the  turning  of  all 
our  hearts  unto  God  in  the  bringing  in  our  tithes  and  offerings, 
the  thing  essential  to  self-preservation  and  future  greatness  in 
Christ's  service. 

Our  history  has  been  well  begun.  This  beginning  causes  lis 
to  look  for  the  forthcoming  volume  with  much  interest,  and 
not  without  solicitude,  lest  the  more  difficult  task  before  the 
author  may  lead  some  to  attribute  a  possible  falling  off  in 
their  entertainment  to  a  failure  in  the  author  to  sustain  him- 
self rather  than  to  the  difference  in  circumstances  under  which 
he  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to  work. 

We  had  marked  various  other  points  upon  which  to  offer 
some  suggestions,  but  we  omit  our  remarks,  at  least  for  the 
present,  and,  also,  the  extracts  showing  the  attempts  of  the 
founders  of  the  denomination  to  create  a  church  and  Quarterly 
Meeting  fund  from  stated  collections,  according  to  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  tlie  amounts  of  property  belonging  to  members  of  the 
<5hurches.  But  we  must  turn  the  reader's  attention  to  the  vol- 
ume, a  perusal  of  which  will  fully  convince  him  that  we  have 
not  herein  set  forth  notions  unapproved  in  principle  by  those 
who  shaped  our  organization. 
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Art.  VL— peculiarities  OF  ENGLISH  LAW. 

The  laws  of  a  country  constitute  its  most  truthful  history. 
The  outward,  formal,  general  life,  is  set  down  in  the  books  of 
history ;  while  the  currents  of  every-day  personal  life  are 
scarcely  suggested.  But  the  laws  which  govern,  regulate,  pro- 
tect and  encourage  a  people,  unlock  the  inner  temple  of  per- 
sonal life,  and  reveal  their  principles,  motives,  and  general  spir- 
it, in  social, business,  monetary  and  political  circles.  They  also 
show  the  general  character,  ability,  enterprise,  breadth  of  cul- 
ture, versatility  of  business,  liberty,  and  security  of  person  and 
property,  the  prevalent  crimes  and  social  abuses ;  the  education- 
al facilities,  and  degree  of  intelligence;  the  wisdom  or  folly, 
the  justice  or  injustice;  the  honesty  or  duplicity,  the  strength 
or  weakness,  of  the  government  and  its  ministers.  Laws  to 
punish  certain  crimes  and  abuses,  open  a  chapter  of  recognized 
rights,  and  suggest  prevalent  occupations.  Laws  touching 
manufactures,  commerce,  education,  the  family,  courts  of  law, 
penalties,  show  what  enterprise,  forms  of  industry,  and  social 
life,  prevail.  The  same  is  true  of  all  laws.  They  speak  direct- 
ly of  the  every-day  life,  of  the  inner  forces  of  a  people,  their 
customs,  moral  state,  and  general  spirit  and  tone.  When  one 
becomes  familiar  with  the  laws  of  commerce,  for  example,  he 
gets  an  insight  into  the  rules,  customs,  dangers,  abuses,  respon- 
sibilities, and  necessities  of  commerce,  that  he  cannot  derive 
from  any  general  history,  tables  of  statistics,  or  bills  of  particu- 
lars. 

Hence  the  study  of  law  is  profitable  to  all  professions,  as  it 
gives  specific  and  truthful  views  of  the  course  of  life  in  whatever 
nation,  and  marks  very  accurately  the  stage  of  civilization  to 
which  they  have  arrived.  To  citizens  of  a  free  country,  where 
every  man  is  a  politician,  it  is  useful  to  be  familiar  with  law, 
since  the  history  of  law  is  the  history  of  oppression  and  free- 
dom, reveals  the  struggles  through  which  humanity  has  come  to 
its  present  state,  and  the  disabilities  which  still  restrain,  op- 
press, and  prevent  the  development  of  his  powers  and  resources^ 
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and  the  attainment  of  a  true  and  noble  freedom,  and  glorious 
civilization,  and  joyous  manhood. 

To  Americans,  the  study  of  English  law  is  especially  inter- 
<38ting  and  profitable.  Its  windings,  variations,  and  contradic- 
tions, its  complicated  history,  its  conflicts,  growth,  and  vital 
force,  all  have  to  us  an  intensity  of  interest,  and  we  explore  its 
long,  tortuous  course,  with  the  emotions  of  reverence,  curiosity, 
€ind  delight,  that  would  mark  a  journey  up  some  classic,  turbu- 
lent, uncertain,  mysterious,  yet  grand  and  mighty  river,  which 
pours  its  flood  of  waters  from  unexplored  forests  and  moun- 
tains. The  source  of  English  law  is  vailed  in  obscurity,  but  its 
influence  upon  our  liberties  and  civilization  is  potential. 

We  propose  no  general  history  nor  philosophic  statement  of 
English  law,  but  rather  a  synopsis  of  peculiar  features  that  have 
stuck  to  our  memory,  and  having  proved  of  interest  to  us,  we 
fancy  may  be  readable  to  others. 

The  ancient  Britons,  tradition  states,  were  ruled  by  the 
Druids,  their  religious  teachers,  but  as  neither  people  nor  rul- 
ers possessed  the  knowledge  of  letters,  their  laws  were  un- 
written, and  no  definite  record  of  them  has  come  down  to  us. 

Alfred  the  Great  was  the  first  compiler  of  English  law.  He 
drove  out  the  Danes,  who  had  conquered  and  oppressed  the 
people  of  the  island,  and  then  united  the  whole  people  under  one 
government,  with  uniform  laws ;  he  gave  them  a  written  constitu- 
tion, a  code  of  laws  which  guarantied  liberty  of  person  and 
security  of  property ;  he  established  schools  and  colleges ; 
wrote  books  for  popular  educational  use  j  encouraged  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  set  the  nation  fairly  upon  the 
highway  of  civilization.  Alfred  was  a  great  and  good  man, 
and  merits  reverence,  and  a  place  in  the  annals  of  fame,  above 
all  the  monarchs  who  have  worn  the  crown  of  England.  The 
government,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  which  he  estab- 
lished, was  very  simple,  economical,  energetic,  and  just ;  the 
people  enjoyed  security,  liberty,  the  speedy  administration  of 
justice,  and  every  encouragement  to  enterprise,  industry,  vir- 
tue, and  the  culture  of  intelligence  and  arts  of  civilization. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  nation  and  the  world,  if  this 
state  of  aflairs  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  avalanche  of 
17* 
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tyrants,  which  came  in  from  the  continent,  and  trampled  law, 
order,  justice  and  humanity  under  their  feet.  Alfred  provided 
for  a  Parliament,  elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  people ;  a 
set  of  magistrates  in  convenient  districts,  who  also  were  elect- 
ed by  the  people ;  for  the  distribution  of  land  to  actual  cultiva- 
tors, and  the  distribution  of  estates  among  all  of  the  male  off- 
spring of  deceased  parents ;  for  trial  by  jury ;  protection  against 
malicious  prosecutions,  and  in  every  possible  way  guarded  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Normans  overturned  this  order  of 
things,  crushed  this  fair  child  of  freedom,  and  inaugurated  a 
reign  of  cruel  oppression,  which  has  clung  as  a  leprous  curse  to 
the  nation,  crippling  her  resources,  and  suppressing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Gradually  this  oppressive  yoke  has  been 
thrown  off,  but  the  scars,  and  not  a  few  of  its  unequal  and  sel- 
fish features,  still  linger  and  burden  the  present  generation  of 
Englishmen. 

The  legal  developments  of  eight  hundred  years,  show  how 
intense  has  been  the  struggle  of  tyrants  to  extinguish  every 
impulse  and  indulgence  of  liberty,  and  centre  all  power  and 
privilege  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many ; 
and  how  persistently  the  people  have  cherished  the  memory  of 
their  rights,  and  earnestly  contended  for  them,  until  much  of 
the  Norman  tyranny  has  been  thrown  off,  and  many  of  the 
privileges  of  the  ancients'  liberty  restored.  The  jealousy  and 
strife  which  grew  strong  and  bitter  between  the  nobles  and  the 
crown,  in  the  sixteenth  century  (each  party  being  so  greedy  of 
power  as  to  strive  to  proscribe  the  other),  was  of  great  service 
to  the  liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  personal  security  and  liberty. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  government,  that 
all  rights,  all  authority,  all  power,  all  privilege,  are  in  and  flow 
from  the  crown.  The  idea  of  primary  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  people,  is  obnoxious  to  the  whole  system  of  English  law. 
They  enjoy  what  the  crown  grants  unto  them.  All  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  are  derived,  are  the  subject  of  charter, 
gift,  concession,  benevolence  from  the  crown.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  title  to  all  lands  is  primarily  in  the  sovereign ;    that 
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the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong ;  that  he  cannot  even  purpose 
to  do  a  wrong ;  that  his  care  of  the  people,  and  his  right  to 
rule  them,  is  paramount;  that  all  officers  of  the  realm,  members 
of  Parliament  excepted,  must  derive  their  authority  from  the 
crown ;  that  all  courts  of  justice,  all  magistrates,  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign ;  that  all  forfeitures  of  land  or  proper- 
ty of  other  kind  went  to  hira,  or  to  those  to  whom  he  has  grant- 
ed it ;  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  dictator  of  all 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  the  supreme  guardian  of  religion. 
This  doctrine,  that  the  sovereign  is  the  fountain,  the  source  of 
all  rights  and  privileges,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  English  sys- 
tem, and  must  be  kept  in  mind,  if  we  would  understand  the 
customs  and  odd  features  of  their  legal  polity.  v; 

For  centuries  after  the  Norman  invasion,  the  land  of  the 
kingdom  was  held  in  fee  by  the  king,  and  the  nobles  to  whom 
he  had  issued  grants,  and  was  practically  inalienable.  The  no- 
ble, or  whatever  landholder,  was  not  at  liberty  to  deed,  give,  or 
bequeath  his  land  to  whom  he  would  j  nor  was  it  permitted  to 
be  divided  among  his  children  at  his  decease ;  for  it  was  against 
the  policy  of  the  rulers  to  allow  a  distribution  of  land,  and 
they  guarded  especially  against  the  elevation  of  a  laborer  from 
the  condition  of  a  serf  to  that  of  a  landholder.  The  oldest  son 
was  the  sole  heir,  all  of  the  other  children  were  disinherited, 
so  that  large  and  powerful  estates  might  be  perpetuated,  and 
all  of  the  laboring  class  be  held  tributary  to  the  lords  of  the 
soil.  The  laborer  could  not  even  leave  the  land  which  he  was 
cultivating  for  another,  and  his  children  forever  were  bound  to 
abide  in  the  same  lot,  serve  the  lords  of  the  same  manor,  and 
were  efifectually  prohibited  from  rising  from  their  low  estate  by 
their  own  energies.  Since  England  has  become  so  largely  de- 
voted to  commerce,  the  restrictions  to  the  alienation  of  land 
have  been  relaxed,  so  that  land  becomes  liable  for  debts,  and 
may  be  alienated  in  fee.  But  in  Ireland,  up  to  this  day,  it  is 
all  but  impossible  to  change  the  title  of  lands,  and  distribute 
an  estate,  and  the  poverty,  hardship,  and  hinderance  to  progress 
in  civilization  resulting  therefrom,  constitutes  a  tale  of  sombre 
hues,  disgraceful  to  the  English  name. 

Alienation  by  Record  was  invented  to  avoid   the  arbitrary 
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laws  against  the  liberty  to  deed  one's  land  at  will.  When  a 
person  wished  to  deed  his  land  to  another  party,  by  agreement 
the  second  party  set  up  a  claim  to  the  land  on  some  fictitious 
pretence,  and  sued  for  it  in  the  courts.  The  first  party  joins 
issue,  files  in  his  answer,  and  agrees  to  come  to  trial,  so  that 
the  case  may  stand  fairly  before  the  court.  But  when  the  trial 
comes  on,  the  second  party,  who  really  owns  the  land,  does 
not  appear,  and  lets  the  case  go  by  default,  and  judgment  is 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  party  who  wishes  to  buy  the  land. 
This  judgment  is  put  on  record,  and  the  plaintiff  receives  an 
order  to  possess  and  hold  the  land  under  the  verdict  of  the 
court ;  the  former  owner  of  the  land  responds  to  the  order, 
gives  possession,  and  the  title  is  perfected.  In  this  way  land- 
holders succeeded  in  selling  and  giving  title  in  spite  of  the 
illiberal  policy  of  the  government.  This  invention  is  still  in 
use  where  the  title  to  land  is  in  dispute,  and  some  one  party 
proposes  to  pay  off  all  claims  and  take  a  title  under  decree  of 
the  court.  A  suit  is  made,  the  several  claimants  do  not  con- 
test, judgment  is  rendered  in  favor  of  the  party  who  sets  up  the 
claim  of  ownership,  and  if  the  judgment  is  not  contested  within 
three  years,  the  title  becomes  perfect.  The  parties  can  arrange 
the  pecuniary  interests  at  stake  privately,  and  the  titles  which 
have  become  burdened  and  tangled  by  incumbrances  which 
cannot  be  legally  removed,  are,  by  this  fiction,  unravelled  and 
released.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  a  good  title  to  much  of 
the  land  in  England,  without  resorting  to  this  expedient,  which 
at  first  was  invented  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  now 
is  useful  to  escape  from  the  remnants  of  that  maze  of  absurd 
and  oppressive  laws,  which  formerly  so  jealously  guarded  the 
nobility,  and  trampled  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  poor, 
and  thus  secure  good  titles  when  otherwise  impossible. 

Where  the  inalienableness  of  the  right  to  life  and  liberty 
was  denied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  rulers  should  have  been 
reckless  of  human  life.  The  poor  man's  life  was  respected  less 
than  the  life  of  the  nobleman's  horse  or  dog.  For  every  tri- 
fling encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  or  the 
aristocracy,  the  poor  man's  blood  must  flow ;  while  the  lord 
could  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  humble,  and  at 
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the  most  be  but  tenderly  rebuked.  For  more  than  sixty  of- 
fences, the  penalty  of  death  was  decreed ;  and  in  most  cases, 
the  execution  was  attended  with  inhuman  cruelties.  The  most 
of  these  bloody  laws  are  now  repealed,  and  life  is  quite  secure, 
though  the  poor  man  is  by  no  means  properly  respected.    .i^^*i> 

Another  branch  of  the  same  unnatural  and  unjust  dogma,  that 
all  rights  exist  in  the  crown,  was  the  Game  Laws,  All  game, 
i.  e.,  wild  animals  and  fish,  were  assumed  to  belong  to  the  king, 
and  no  one  could  hunt  or  fish  without  a  license  from  him,  or 
his  subordinates.  The  farmer  was  prohibited,  under  fearful 
penalties,  from  killing  a  quail,  a  rabbit,  or  squirrel,  though  they 
were  destroying  his  grain,  while  the  lord  could  ride  through 
the  farmer's  fields,,  with  hounds  and  horses,  and  sport  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  the  farmer's  ruin.  The  lord,  the  gentleman, 
whose  hands  were  not  hardened  by  toil,  whose  brow  was  never 
moistened  by  honest  labor,  was  esteemed  a  favored  being,  to' 
be  gratified  and  honored;  but  the  man  of  toil  must  stand  aside 
with  his  hat  in  hand,  and  be  content  to  pay  his  tithes,  and  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  the  free  heritage  which  God  has  spread  out 
in  common  for  all  men.  Humanity  was  not  supposed  to  enjoy 
any  rights ;  those  upon  whom  the  royal  smiles  had  fallen,  or  who 
had  inherited  a  title  of  nobility,  were  the  only  privileged  ones 
of  earth. 

This  same  spirit  burns  in  the  bosoms  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy now ;  and  for  this  cause  they  hate  our  free  institutions, 
and  pray  that  disaster  and  ruin  may  overwhelm  us. 

By  statute  it  was  enacted  that  any  farmer  or  laborer  who 
should  kill  a  deer,  partridge,  rabbit,  or  other  game,  should  be 
punished  with  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  transportation  for  not 
less  than  seven  years;  and  for  the  second  ofience,  the  penalty 
was  death.  No  one  was  exempt  from  these  penalties,  unless 
he  was  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  worth  at  least  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  or  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year;  or  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  a  squire^  or  person  of  superior  degree,  or  the  owner  and 
keeper  of  a  forest,  chase  or  warren. 

The  commoner  was  not  allowed  even  to  keep  a  gun  or  other 
gaming  weapon  in  his  house.     This  prohibition,  and  indeed  one 
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reason  for  the  oppressive  game  laws,  was  to  prevent  the  lower 
classes  from  becoming  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms,  and 
thus  becoming  dangerous  to  tyrants.  For  if  they  should  be- 
come skilful  in  hunting  wild  animals,  and  breathe  the  free  air 
of  the  chase,  it  would  very  likely  suggest  ideas  of  liberty,  and 
inspire  courage  to  strike  for  it.  Before  Magna  Charta,  the 
commoner  was  subject  to  fine  and  flogging  if  he  was  found  in 
company  with  two  or  three  of  his  class,  wandering  through  the 
forests,  under  suspicion  that  some  conspiracy  or  insurrection 
was  brewing,  or  at  least  might  be  suggested  or  incited  by  such 
leisure  and  freedom. 

The  jealousy  which  arose  between  the  powerful  nobles  and 
the  king,  induced  the  crown  to  desire  the  elevation  of  the  com- 
moners, and  king  John  relieved  them  from  many  disabilities, 
and  secured  to  them  important  privileges  by  Magna  Charta. 
But  these  inhuman  game  laws  continued  in  full  rigor  until  Hen- 
ry the  Third,  when,  after  a  violent  struggle,  the  Charta  de 
Foresta  was  granted,  and  their  severity  was  somewhat  miti- 
gated. And  yet  they  continued  to  be  very  exacting  and  unrea- 
sonable, until  quite  recently,  when,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
entirely  abrogated,  only  giving  exclusive  privileges  to  the  king 
and  certain  nobles,  in  reserved  forests  and  hunting  parks. 

Growing  out  of  the  assumption  that  all  power  and  all  rights  ex- 
ist primarily  in  the  crown,  and  that  he  deals  it  out  in  benevolence 
to  whom  he  will;  and  that  the  king  can  neither  donor  think  any 
wrong,  and  that  his  prerogatives  are  peculiarly  sacred,  we  have 
the  singular  notions  of  the  English  law  respecting  treason.  A 
long  catalogue  of  offences  against  the  crown,  and  against  those 
whom  the  crown  delighted  to  honor,  were  classed  under  this 
head.  To  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government,  or  subvert 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  of  course  was  treason,  as  it  is  un- 
der all  governments.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
numerous  offences  belonging  to  this  class.  It  was  treason  to 
utter  any  words  unfriendly  to  the  reign  of  the  king,  or  in  any 
way  to  dispute  or  question  his  right  to  the  crown ;  it  was  trea- 
son to  counterfeit  the  kings  seal,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means  to 
secure  its  impression  upon  any  document,  grant,  or  assumed 
decree,  to  counterfeit  the  king's  money,  or  the  lawful  money  of 
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the  realm ;  to  take  the  life  of  the  chaacellor,  treasurer,  or  any 
of  the  justices  of  the  assize,  as  these  officers  were  esteemed  aa 
the  representatives  of  the  king.  It  was  treason  for  a  servant 
to  kill  his  master,  or  for  a  wife  to  kill  her  husband,  or  for  an 
ecclesiastic  to  kill  his  superior.  These  crimes  were  called 
treason,  rather  than  murder,  because  the  idea  that  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  and  the  security  of  the  privileged  classes,  were  more 
sacred  than  mere  life,  and  hence,  as  treason  was  considered  a 
higher  crime  than  murder,  these  particular  murders  were  ad- 
judged treason,  that  they  might  stand  in  more  odium  than  the 
mere  taking  the  life  of  a  common  man.  So  everywhere  in  the 
English  polity,  the  superior  sacredness  of  all  persons  who  are 
recipients  of  any  honors  from  the  cro^ri,  is  apparent,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of^ew^/emew,  totally  overshadow  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  humanity.  The  punishment  for  treason  was 
hanging,  quartering,  being  dragged  through  the  streets  in  shame- 
ful exposure,  and  to  be  insulted,  dishonored,  and  despitefully. 
treated  in  various  ways. 

At  one  time  it  was  treason  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
or  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  support  of  the  Papal  author- 
ity. But  these  disabilities  have  been  for  some  time  annulled  j 
and  indeed  the  general  laws  of  treason  have  been  much  molifi- 
ed  during  the  progress  of  civilization  in  England. 

Stealing  was  generally  treated  as  a  capital  offence,  especial- 
ly where  the  crime  was  repeated  a  second  time.  But  branding 
with  a  hot  iron,  cropping  of  the  ears,  cutting  off  a  finger,  or 
hand,  were  at  one  time  popular  penalties  against  stealing. 

The  severity  of  certain  penalties  for  theft,  suggests  the  ruU 
ing  policy  of  the  government  respecting  manufactures  and  com^ 
merce.  The  English  are  now  the  champions  of  free  trade,  but 
they  were  not  always  so.  When  the  manufacture  of  linen  was 
in  its  infancy,  it  was  protected  with  great  care  and  by  severe 
laws.  Any  person  who  stole  a  piece  of  linen  from  the  manu- 
facturer, was  put  to  a  most  fearful  death;  and  those  who  might 
receive  the  stolen  linen,  were  also  consigned  to  a  felon's  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

There  is  a  crime  known  to  the  English  law  books  by  the 
name  of  Owling,    This  offence  consisted  in  transporting  sheep 
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or  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  probably  called  by  this 
name,  because  it  was  usually  done  in  the  night.  He  that  trans- 
ported a  live  sheep  from  the  kingdom,  or  put  it  on  board  of  a 
ship  or  boat  for  that  purpose,  was  punished  with  loss  of  goods, 
one  year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  to  suffer  his  left  hand  to  be  cut  off,  which  was 
nailed  up  in  some  public  place  for  a  warning  to  all  others.  The 
second  offence  was  punished  by  death.  Moreover,  the  ship 
upon  which  the  sheep  or  wool  was  carried  or  attempted  to  bo 
carried,  was  confiscated,  and  all  of  the  officers  and  men  impris- 
oned and  fined  for  the  offence.  Similar  laws  were  enacted 
against  the  transportation  of  machinery  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool,  and  the  emigration  of  persons  skilled  in  manufac- 
turing. The  object  of  all  of  this  was  of  course  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  profiting  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  English, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  woollen 
goods.  The  same  policy  has  always  prevailed  in  England  in 
regard  to  all  classes  of  manufactures ;  wherever  there  was  a 
chance  for  monopoly,  they  have  struck  for  it  with  determina- 
tion and  skill ;  and  when  they  were  sufficiently  established  to 
compete  with  other  nations,  they  have  advocated  free  trade. 

Eeligion  fills  a  large  place  in  English  jurisprudence.  The 
clergy  have  played  an  important  part  in  this  interesting  history. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  clergy,  who  were  mostly 
foreigners,  introduced  the  Civil,  or  Roman  law,  and  were  zeal- 
ous in  subverting  the  old  Saxon  common  law.  And  being  the 
only  educated  persons  of  the  realm,  they  very  naturally  as- 
sumed a  leading  position  in  the  legal  organization  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  new  rulers.  They  were  the  only  lawyers  that 
were  then  in  the  country,  and  they  officiated  in  that  capacity, 
and  were  also  the  judges  in  all  cases  of  civil  litigation.  They 
were  always  opposed  to  the  existence  of  another  class  of  law- 
yers, and  procured  many  curious  laws  against  laymen,  who  pre- 
sumed to  a  knowledge  of  law.  Lawyers  were  for  a  long  time 
excluded  from  Parliament,  and  from  any  place  in  the  Universi- 
ties, and  found  it  very  difficult  to  gain  any  recognition  in  the 
churches,  or  even  to  receive  any  spiritual  comforts.  Every 
where  they  were  proscribed,  and  held  under  suspicion.     But  by 
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degrees  the  clergy  retired,  either  by  force  or  from  choice, 
from  their  high  pretensiong,  and  surrendered  to  the  secular 
lawyers  that  branch  of  the  business  which  is  especially  tempor- 
al ;  but  they  hold  jurisdiction,  to  a  large  degree,  until  this  day, 
over  causes  which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  religion. 
Among  these  are  included  the  settlement  of  estates,  wills,  be- 
quests, and  the  like,  assuming  that  the  property  of  deceased 
men  bears  a  near  relation  to  religion.  And  it  was  true  until 
recently,  that  a  portion  of  every  man's  estate  must  go  to  the 
church,  and  all  property  not  otherwise  appropriated,  reverted 
to  the  church. 

The  case  of  matrimony  has  always  been  held  in  England  to 
be  a  religious  rite ;  they  call,  it  a  religious  sacrament,  and  near- 
ly all  matters  pertaining  to  this  relation,  the  rights  of  dower, 
inheritance,  orphanage,  and  divorce,  are  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Liberal  provisions  are  made  for  compensation  to  the 
clergy  for  all  their  services  in  these  cases. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  religious  houses  to  secure  large  en- 
dowments, and  they  succeeded  in  persuading  many  dying  men, 
and  some  living  ones,  to  leave  their  lands  in  mortmain  to  these 
establishments.  After  the  emancipation  from  Papal  rule,  the 
civil  authorities  became  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  these  corpora- 
tions, and  prohibited  any  gift,  bequest,  or  transfer  of  lands  to 
their  possession.  Then  came  on  a  legal  struggle  of  curious  in- 
terest. The  first  expedient  which  was  resorted  to,  to  creep 
through  this  law,  was  to  have  the  party  who  wished  to  give  the 
land  to  the  religious  body,  deed  it  to  the  body,  and  immediate- 
ly take  it  back,  without  giving  possession.  Then  the  first  par- 
ty agreed  to  occupy  the  land  as  tenant  of  the  religious  body, 
and  so  far  recognized  the  validity  of  the  first  conveyance. 
After  a  period  of  such  acknowledged  tenancy,  the  s/  iety 
claimed  possession  in  fee,  which  not  being  resisted,  y  citle 
became  perfect,  because  not  questioned.  To  prevent/  .s  eva- 
sion, it  was  especially  enacted  that  all  such  transfers  of  land  to 
religious  organizations  were  void.  Then  they  had  the  land 
deeded  in  trust  to  the  bishops,  as  sole  corporators,  for  the  use 
of  the  corporation,  and  as  these  persons  could  not  be  held  to 
be  organized  houses,  the  work  of  enriching  these  bodies  went 
18 
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or  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  probably  called  by  this 
name,  because  it  was  usually  done  in  the  night.  He  that  trans- 
ported a  live  sheep  from  the  kingdom,  or  put  it  on  board  of  a 
ship  or  boat  for  that  purpose,  was  punished  with  loss  of  goods, 
one  year's  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  at  the  end  of' 
the  year  was  to  suffer  his  left  hand  to  be  cut  off,  which  was 
nailed  up  in  some  public  place  for  a  warning  to  all  others.  The 
second  offence  was  punished  by  death.  Moreover,  the  ship 
upon  which  the  sheep  or  wool  was  carried  or  attempted  to  bo 
carried,  was  confiscated,  and  all  of  the  officers  and  men  impris- 
oned and  fined  for  the  offence.  Similar  laws  were  enacted 
against  the  transportation  of  machinery  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool,  and  the  emigration  of  persons  skilled  in  manufac- 
turing. The  object  of  all  of  this  was  of  course  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  profiting  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  English, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  woollen 
goods.  The  same  policy  has  always  prevailed  in  England  in 
regard  to  all  classes  of  manufactures ;  wherever  there  was  a 
chance  for  monopoly,  they  have  struck  for  it  with  determina- 
tion and  skill ;  and  when  they  were  sufficiently  established  to 
compete  with  other  nations,  they  have  advocated  free  trade. 

Eeligion  fills  a  large  place  in  English  jurisprudence.  The 
clergy  have  played  an  important  part  in  this  interesting  history. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  clergy,  who  were  mostly 
foreigners,  introduced  the  Civil,  or  Koman  law,  and  were  zeal- 
ous in  subverting  the  old  Saxon  common  law.  And  being  the 
only  educated  persons  of  the  realm,  they  very  naturally  as- 
sumed a  leading  position  in  the  legal  organization  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  new  rulers.  They  were  the  only  lawyers  that 
were  then  in  the  country,  and  they  officiated  in  that  capacity, 
and  were  also  the  judges  in  all  cases  of  civil  litigation.  They 
were  always  opposed  to  the  existence  of  another  class  of  law- 
yers, and  procured  many  curious  laws  against  laymen,  who  pre- 
sumed to  a  knowledge  of  law.  Lawyers  were  for  a  long  time 
excluded  from  Parliament,  and  from  any  place  in  the  Universi- 
ties, and  found  it  very  difficult  to  gain  any  recognition  in  the 
churches,  or  even  to  receive  any  spiritual  comforts.  Every 
where  they  were  proscribed,  and  held  under  suspicion.     But  by 
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degrees  the  clergy  retired,  either  by  force  or  from  choice, 
from  their  high  pretensions,  and  surrendered  to  the  secular 
lawyers  that  branch  of  the  business  which  is  especially  tempor- 
al ;  but  they  hold  jurisdiction,  to  a  large  degree,  until  this  day, 
over  causes  which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  religion. 
Among  these  are  included  the  settlement  of  estates,  wills,  be- 
quests, and  the  like,  assuming  that  the  property  of  deceased 
men  bears  a  near  relation  to  religion.  And  it  was  true  until 
recently,  that  a  portion  of  every  man's  estate  must  go  to  the 
church,  and  all  property  not  otherwise  appropriated,  reverted 
to  the  church. 

The  case  of  matrimony  has  always  been  held  in  England  to 
be  a  religious  rite ;  they  call,  it  a  religious  sacrament,  and  near- 
ly all  matters  pertaining  to  this  relation,  the  rights  of  dower, 
inheritance,  orphanage,  and  divorce,  are  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Liberal  provisions  are  made  for  compensation  to  the 
clergy  for  all  their  services  in  these  cases. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  religious  houses  to  secure  large  en- 
dowments, and  they  succeeded  in  persuading  many  dying  men, 
and  some  living  ones,  to  leave  their  lands  in  mortmain  to  these 
establishments.  After  the  emancipation  from  Papal  rule,  the 
civil  authorities  became  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  these  corpora- 
tions, and  prohibited  any  gift,  bequest,  or  transfer  of  lands  to 
their  possession.  Then  came  on  a  legal  struggle  of  curious  in- 
terest. The  first  expedient  which  was  resorted  to,  to  creep 
through  this  law,  was  to  have  the  party  who  wished  to  give  the 
land  to  the  religious  body,  deed  it  to  the  body,  and  immediate- 
ly take  it  back,  without  giving  possession.  Then  the  first  par- 
ty agreed  to  occupy  the  land  as  tenant  of  the  religious  body, 
and  so  far  recognized  the  validity  of  the  first  conveyance. 
After  a  period  of  such  acknowledged  tenancy,  the  society 
claimed  possession  in  fee,  which  not  being  resisted,  the  title 
became  perfect,  because  not  questioned.  To  prevent  this  eva- 
sion, it  was  especially  enacted  that  all  such  transfers  of  land  to 
religious  organizations  were  void.  Then  they  had  the  land 
deeded  in  trust  to  the  bishops,  as  sole  corporators,  for  the  use 
of  the  corporation,  and  as  these  persons  could  not  be  held  to 
be  organized  houses,  the  work  of  enriching  these  bodies  went 
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on  as  before.  ^  Then  it  was  enacted  that  all  gifts,  or  aliena- 
tions to  organizations  or  persons,  for  the  use  of  such  corpora- 
tions, should  be  void.  This  law  terminated  this  resort  of  deed- 
ing the  land  to  one  partj,  and  the  use  to  these  prescribed 
bodies  j  but  the  convenient  principle  of  distinguishing  between 
the  fee  and  the  use,  which  these  greedy  clergymen  invented, 
continues  to  this  day  in  full  force  in  English  and  also  in  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. 

'  This  resort  cut  off,  another  was  invented,  which  also  has 
been  tn  great  use  in  the  English  courts  ever  since.  This  was 
the  title  by  record.  When  a  party  wished  to  convey,  land  to 
the  corporation,  the  officers  set  up  a  fictitious  claim  to  the 
land,  on  some  pretence,  and  a  suit  was  commenced  in  court  to 
enforce  this  claim.  The  party  owning  the  land  would  make 
his  appearance,  and  propose  to  defend,  and  an  entry  on  the 
records  of  court  was  made  to  that  effect,  and  a  day  set  for  the 
trial.  But  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  defendant  would  not 
appear,  and  judgment  of  course  was  entered  against  him,  and  the 
title  of  the  land  was  henceforth  in  the  corporation  which  set  up 
the  fictitious  claim. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  rigor  of  these  laws  was 
greatly  abated,  and  now  any  person  may  bequeath  a  portion  of 
his  estate  to  any  benevolent  or  religious  purpose,  provided  the 
bequest  is  made  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  decease  of 
the  party  making  it.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  the  heirs  to 
be  stripped  of  a  decent  provision  for  them,  and  a  will  which 
proposes  an  unreasonable  bestowal  for  charity  to  the  injury  of 
heirs,  may  be  set  aside. 

It  was  provided  by  the  laws,  that  all  clerks,  or  clergy  in  or- 
ders, all  lords,  peers,  and  members  of  Parliament,  might  enjoy 
benefit  of  clergy  when  convicted  of  any  crime,  without  being 
burned  in  the  hand,  or  whipped.  And  that  all  commoners  of 
the  realm,  not  in  orders,  both  men  and  women,  who  had  com- 
mitted felonies  which  were  clergyable,  (the  more  aggravated 
felonies  were  not  clergyable,)  might  be  remitted  from  capital 
punishment,  for  the  first  offence,  upon  being  burned  in  the  hand, 
"whipped,  or  fined.     Benefit  of  clergp  did  not  signify  the  enjoy- 
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tnent  of  religious  counsel  and  prayer,  but  a  form  of  trial  by  ap- 
peal from  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  When  a  cler- 
gyable person  was  convicted  of  felony  before  the  civil  courts, 
he  appealed  to  the  "Benefit  of  clergy."  Then  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  where  he  was  put  under 
oath,  and  required  to  purge  himself  of  the  crime;  if  he 
did  so,  then  twelve  ecclesiastics  were  called  to  testify,  that 
they  believed  the  statement  of  the  prisoner.  If  both  of  these 
requirements  were  complied  with,  and  the  prisoner  was  a  peer 
or  a  clergyman,  he  was  discharged  without  further  trouble  or 
distress ;  but  if  he  was  a  commoner,  he  was  burned  in  the  hand, 
or  whipped,  or  all  his  property  was  confiscated  at  the  discre- 
tion of  his  judges.  So,  when  a  man  was  convicted  in  a  civil 
court  of  any  capital  offence,  and  the  judgment  was  guilty,  with 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  prisoner  might  appeal  if  he  chose,  and  if 
he  did,  in  any  event  he  saved  his  life.  But  if  the  judgment  was 
guilty  without  benefit  of  clergy,  then  there  was  no  appeal,  but 
the  penalty  of  death  became  inevitable.  The  partiality  shown 
to  the  higher  orders,  in  this  provision,  is  perfectly  characteris- 
tic. Of  course  gentlemen,  aristocrats,  deserve  more  leniency 
than  vulgar  commoners,  who  toil  and  sweat  for  a  living,  mere 
^'  mud  sills"  of  society !  . ;-, 

The  laws  make  the  clergy  a  privileged  class.  They  are  all 
supported  by  tithes  which  are  levied  upon  the  property  of  the 
realm  j  their  persons  are  more  sacred  than  that  of  other  par- 
ties ;  an  assault  upon  them  is  punished  with  more  severity  than 
when  committed  against  a  common  person ;  slander,  or  irrever- 
ent and  abusive  words,  spoken  against  them,  are  considered  a 
very  grave  offence ;  the  higher  orders  of  them  enjoy  a  princely 
income,  and  the  archbishops  hold  a  seat  ex-officio  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  They  derive  their  honors  and  living,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  crown,  and  the  ruling  sovereign  is  the  earth- 
ly head  of  the  church,  and  the  source  of  all  its  powers  and 
emoluments;  from  him,  through  the  officers  of  his  appointment, 
the  clergy  received  license  to  teach,  and  are  bound  to  inculcate 
such  doctrines  and  ceremonies  as  are  dictated  by  the  sovereign 
power,  and  to  preach  from  time  to  time  in  defence  of  the  assum- 
ed right  of  the  king  to  exercise  these  prerogatives  over  the 
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church.  Thus  the  church  is  a  part  of  the  state,  and  the  state 
a  part  of  the  church,  the  unity  of  the  civil  and  religious  is  so 
perfect,  that  every  part  of  each  seems  in  some  way  to  depend 
upon,  or  to  be  connected  with,  the  other. 

Very  careful  laws  are  ordained  for  the  government  of  the 
clergy.  They  are  forbidden  to  pray  or  preach,  except  when 
clothed  in  a  surplice,  with  divers  other  appendages ;  and  it  is 
very  solemnly  decreed  that  they  shall  not  "  wear  coifs,  or 
wrought  nightcaps,  but  only  plain  nightcaps  of  black  silk,  satin 
or  velvet,"  and  that  they  are  not  to  go  out  among  the  peo- 
ple "  in  doublet  and  hose,  without  coats  or  cassocks,"  and  that 
they  should  not  wear  "  light-colored  stockings ;"  and  they  were 
prohibited  from  attempting  to  cast  out  the  devil  without  spe- 
cial license  from  the  king. 

We  will  pass  now  from  the  clergy  to  a  few  miscellaneous 
laws,  of  minor  importance. 

There  is  a  roving  class  of  persons  in  Europe,  (and  indeed 
the  same  class  have  appeared  in  this  country  within  a  few 
years,)  cottiposed  of  beggars,  thieves,  fortune  tellers,  and  de- 
ceivers in  general,  who  are  called  Gypsies.  It  was  declared  by 
law  to  be  a  capital  offence  for  any  Gypsey  to  remain  two 
months  in  England ;  and  any  citizen  who  should  be  seen  in 
company  with  Gypsies,  for  one  month,  was  to  be  punished  with 
death.     This  severe  penalty  is  not  now  in  force. 

Drunkenness  finds  no  encouragement  in  the  administration 
of  English  law.  A  man  who  commits  a  crime  while  intoxicated, 
is  punished  just  as  severely  as  if  he  was  not  crazed  by  the 
maddening  poison.  "  A  drunkard,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
"  who  voluntarius  demon,  hath  no  privilege  thereby,  but  what 
hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doeth,  his  drunkenness  doth  aggravate  it; 
nam  omne  crimen  ehrietas,  incendit  et  delegit.  It  hath  been 
observed  that  the  real  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  abuse  of 
them  by  drinking  to  excess,  depend  much  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  in  which  we  live.  The  same  indulgence  which 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  blood  move  in  Norway,  would 
make  an  Italian  mad.  '  A  German,  therefore,'  says  the  President 
Montesquieu, '  drinks  through  custom,  founded  upon  constitution- 
al necessity,  a  Spaniard  drinks  through  choice,  or  out  of  the  mere 
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wantonness  of  luxury;  and  drunkenness,  he  adds,  ought  to  be 
more  severely  punished  when  it  makes  men  mischievous  and  mad, 
as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  than  where  it  renders  them  stupid,  as  in 
Germany  and  more  Northern  countries/  And  accordingly  in 
the  warm  climate  of  Greece,  a  law  of  Pittacus,  enacted  that '  he 
who  committed  a  crime  when  drunk,  should  receive  a  double 
punishment,  one  for  the  crime  itself,  and  the  other  for  the 
ebriety  which  prompted  him  to  commit  it.'  The  Roman  law, 
indeed,  made  great  allowance  for  this  vice ;  per  vinum  delap- 
sisca  pitalis,  pena  remittitur.  But  the  law  of  England,  consid- 
ering how  easy  it  is  to  counterfeit  this  excuse,  and  how  weak 
an  excuse  it  is,  (though  real)  will  not  suffer  any  man  thus  to 
privilege  one  crime  by  another."  75)6, 

Persons  whose  curiosity  is  too  strong  for  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  respect  for  good  manners,  and  who  venture  to  listen 
for  secrets  under  their  neighbor's  windows,  are  indulged  with 
no  favor.  Eaves  droppers  are  liable  to  be  indicted  and  im- 
prisoned as  public  nuisances,  which  the  peace  of  community  de- 
mands should  be  abated. 

Then  certain  limber-tongued  persons,  who  are  reputed  as 
common  scolds,  are  also  indictable  as  nuisances,  and  may  be 
punished  by  a  unique  instrument  called  a  treebucket,  castigate- 
ry,  or  cucking  stool.  These  names  are  applied  to  this  instru^ 
ment,  because  the  object  of  confining  the  poor  sinner  in  it, 
was  so  that  she  might  be  conveniently  ducked  in  a  pond  or 
river,  to  cool  her  temper  and  quiot  her  nerves.  All  of  the 
pronouns  in  this  law  are  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  the 
strange  idea  may  have  prevailed  in  former  days,  that  women 
generally  did  the  scolding!  That  a  good  plunge  into  cold 
water  should  check  one's  disposition  to  scold,  we  can  readily 
perceive  j  and  yet  we  should  regret  to  see  some  fair  experts  in 
this  ancient,  if  not  honorable,  indulgence,  legally  ducked. 

For  several  hundred  years,  the  trial  of  the  accused  conformed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law,  as  it  does  now  mainly  in  all 
European  countries.  The  trial  was  secret,  the  judges  examined 
the  accused  in  some  lone  room  in  his  prison  j  the  witnesses 
were  all  summoned  by  the  court,  and  examined  privately  and 
apart,  and  the  testimony  committed  to  writing.  This  done, 
1«* 
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and  the  accused  and  accusers,  and  witnesses,  were,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  face  to  face,  their  testimony  compared,  and  ex- 
planations allowed ;  and  then  came  the  verdict.  This  adminis- 
tration of  justice  placed  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers,  the  officers  of  court,  and  men  of  wealth  and  power,  who 
might  cherish  malevolence  towards  the  defenceless.  But  since 
Magna  Charta,  the  accused  in  England  must  first  know  his 
accuser  and  the  charge  alleged  against  him,  and  be  committed; 
then  he  must  be  formally  indicted  by  a  jury  of  more  than 
twelve  and  less  than  twenty-four;  then  he  must  be  tried  in 
open  court,  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  and  confront  his  witnesses 
face  to  face,  and  summon  rebutting  testimony  at  will.  This 
aflfords  large  protection  to  liberty,  and  shields  many  a  poor 
fellow  from  persecution  and  unmerited  sufferings. 

Under  king  James,  the  witches  received  special  attention. 
Many  severe  and  inhuman  laws  were  enacted  against  these  un- 
fortunates, and  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  water  were  believed  to 
be  eminently  fitted  to  test  the  validity  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  them.  But  these  trials  by  ordeal  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  accused  of  witchcraft;  many  other  ac- 
ijusations  were  put  to  these  tests. 

The  ordeal  by  fire  was  as  follows :  The  party  accused  was 
obliged  to  take  up  in  his  naked  hand  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron  of 
one  or  two  pounds  weight;  and  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  this 
without  being  burned,  he  was  discharged  as  innocent;  but  if  he 
was  burned,  he  was  condemned  as  guilty.  Or  he  must  walk 
bare-footed  and  blindfolded  over  nine  red  hot  plowshares,  laid 
lengthwise  at  irregular  distances,  and  if  he  escaped  without  be- 
ing burned,  he  was  innocent,  but  if  burned,  he  was  guilty. 

The  water  ordeal  was  administered  in  two  ways.  The  ac- 
cused must  thrust  his  bare  arm  up  to  his  elbow  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water ;  if  he  was  not  burned  he  was  discharged,  if  burn- 
ed he  was  punished.  The  other  trial  was  by  throwing  the 
accused  into  a  deep  pond  or  river.  If  he  floated  without  any 
efi'ort  to  swim,  he  was  considered  certainly  guilty,  but  if  he 
sunk  to  the  bottom,  he  was  pronounced  innocent. 

Still  another  trial  was  sometimes  made,  by  consecrating  a 
piece  of  cheese  or  bread,  of  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  at  the 
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same  time  prayin*^  that  God  would  cause  it  to  produce  convul- 
sions, paleness,  and  choking,  if  the  accused  was  guilty,  but 
health  and  nourishment  if  he  was  innocent.  Then  he  proceed- 
ed to  swallow  it;  and  it  is  recorded  that  many  persons  were 
fatally  choked  by  this  ordeal.  Most  persons,  however,  would 
prefer  the  ordeal  of  the  cheese  or  bread,  to  fire  or  water,  and 
risk  the  choking.  It  was  supposed  that  these  ordeals  were 
perfectly  fatal  upon  witches ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
they  have  proved  fatal  to  many  innocent  persons. 

It  is  really  marvellous  that  such  laws  as  these  should  be 
gravely  written  in  the  law  books  of  a  nation ;  a  people  blessed 
with  the  least  culture  and  limited  common  sense,  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  enact  such  folly.  When  legislators  and  kings  de- 
cree such  absurdities,  we  may  well  stand  amazed.  '*• 

Speaking  of  these  ordeals,  suggests  the  fate  of  the  poor  fel- 
low who  might  refuse  to  plead,  or  speak  in  court,  on  being  ac- 
cused. He  was  removed  from  court  into  a  low,  dark  chamber, 
stripped  of  all  his  clothing,  laid  flat  upon  his  back,  and  a  weight 
of  iron  laid  upon  his  chest,  and  then  his  only  sustenance  was,  to 
be  supplied  with  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread  that  could 
be  found  for  one  day ;  the  next  day  he  was  to  have  three 
draughts  of  standing  water  that  should  be  found  nearest  to  the 
prison,  and  no  bread,  and  so  on  each  alternate  day,  the  bread, 
and  then  the  water,  until  he  confessed  or  died. 

The  judicial  system  of  England  presents  the  aspect  of  an 
immense  block  of  buildings  without  architectural  proportions, 
order,  or  symmetry;  here  a  lofty  temple,  with  splendid  towers, 
colonades,  and  hanging  cornice,  with  spacious  halls,  fresco, 
pilasters,  alcoves,  and  all  the  wealth  of  ingenious  combinations ; 
and  by  its  side  a  rustic  hovel,  a  sty,  and  a  dungeon,  and  then 
wings,  and  leantoes,  and  additions,  crowded  together  in  hetero- 
geneous style,  a  wonderful  congeries  of  the  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent, the  ancient  and  modern,  the  convenient  and  cumber- 
some. A  brief  notice  of  some  of  their  courts  and  their  rules 
of  administration,  will  verify  our  suggestion. 

There  is  the  Court  of  Dusty  Feet,  which  is  held  by  the 
clerks  of  markets,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  petty  cases  of 
difference  between  those  who  resort  to  these  places  with  their 
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wares.  This  court  is  very  ancient,  and  very  convenient,  as  it 
affords  opportunity  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  these  disputes, 
at  a  trifling  expense. 

The  Court  Baron  is  a  feudal  institution,  has  jurisdiction 
over  local  troubles  among  the  tenants  of  any  particular  manor, 
and  is  held  by  the  steward  or  general  overseer  of  the  plantations. 

The  Hundred  Court  has  the  same  general  character  as  the 
Baron  Court,  only  it  has  a  wider  jurisdiction.  King  Alfred 
divided  the  kingdom  into  districts  containing  a  hundred  per- 
sons each,  and  this  division  nominally  continues ;  and  though 
the  population  has  changed  very  essentially,  these  districts  are 
still  called  "  The  Hundred."  In  every  such  precinct  there  is  a 
court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  cases  where  the 
amount  in  litigation  is  not  above  forty  shillings.  There  is  an 
appeal  from  Court  Baron  and  the  Hundred  Court,  to  higher 
courts. 

The  County  Courts  are  held  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county;  a 
jury  of  freeholders  is  impanelled,  and  all  causes  of  less  than 
forty  shillings  are  tried  by  them ;  but  from  their  decision  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  held  by  a  judge  and  three 
magistrates,  all  of  whom  must  be  gentlemen,  and  receive  their 
appointment  from  the  crown.  They  hear  all  causes  of  a  civil 
nature,  where  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  not  called  in 
question,  i.  e.,  where  the  interests  of  the  citizen  are  alone  at 
stake. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  held  by  what  they  call  a 
Chief  Justice,  attended  by  three  magistrates.  These,  of  course, 
must  all  be  gentlemen,  and  receive  their  commission  from  the 
king;  and  they  are  reputed  to  represent  the  king,  to  be  his 
voice,  and  to  utter  his  judgments.  This  court  tries  all  cases 
where  the  crown  is  in  any  way  concerned,  or  the  safety 
and  order  of  the  kingdom  in  any  way  affected.  It  poS' 
sesses  great  power  and  latitude  of  jurisdiction,  and  is  devoutly 
attached  to  the  ancient  rules,  customs,  and  mode  of  procedure, 
when  the  king  and  aristocracy  were  in  the  glory  of  their  pow- 
er. Hampered  by  these  rules,  the  progress  of  justice  is  usual- 
ly  very  slow,  and  often   entirely  defeated.    The   expenses  of 
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prosecutions  in  this  court  are  enormous,  and  the  difficulties  to 
surmount  numerous,  and  woe  be  to  the  poor  man  who  seeks 
relief  at  its  portals.  -    ,;,.        .i«5!;.^,x> 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  one  of  law  and  equity.  It  pre- 
sides over  the  interests  of  the  royal  revenue,  reviews  all  ac- 
counts of  financial  officers,  money  bills,  and  delinquencies  in 
any  department  of  the  revenue  service.  By  a  kind  of  legal  fic- 
tion, a  very  common  afiair  in  English  courts,  any  money  case 
can  be  brought  before  this  court,  on  the  pretence  that  the  king 
is  interested  in  the  pecuniary  prosperity  and  security  of  all  of 
his  subjects,  as  the  basis  of  revenue  and  tax  bills. 

The  equity  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  that  also  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  is  very  extensive.  Equity  trials  in  Eng- 
land are  very  numerous,  and  often  of  great  importance.  The 
character  of  these  cases,  and  the  mode  of  trial,  is  frequently 
misunderstood.  It  is  often  supposed  that  equity  suits  aimed 
at  justice  without  regard  to  written  law,  contracts,  or  rule  of 
court.  But  this  is  not  so.  Law  and  agreement,  and  rules  of 
court,  are  just  as  much  respected  here  as  in  any  legal  causes 
whatever.  Their  chief  difference  i^  found  in  obliging  the  fulfil- 
ment of  contracts,  the  carrying  out  of  the  letter  of  agreements, 
where  the  law  courts  would  decree  damages  and  release  from 
the  agreement,  and  in  holding  tteit  loaned  money  still  belongs 
to  the  leaner,  and  the  property  given  as  security  still  belongs 
to  the  borrower,  which  gives  each  party  the  right  of  possession 
of  his  own  property  at  the  end  of  the  contract  without  legal 
process ;  and  the  examination  as  witnesses  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  suit.  This  last  item  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
is  often  the  case  that  the  parties  to  a  suit  are  the  only  ones 
who  know  anything  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  case  or 
facts  in  dispute.  But  in  law  courts,  in  England,  a  party  inter- 
ested in  a  suit  is  never  allowed  to  testify,  but  in  equity  courts 
he  may. 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
The  intricacy  of  its  rules,  its  enormous  charges,  its  everlasting 
delays,  its  complicated  machinery,  have  given  to  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  labyrinth  of  English  law.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chancellor,  who  is  a  very  high  and  powerful 
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officer  in  England,  holding  the  king's  seal,  and  enjoying  many 
important  prerogatives.  This  court  tries  all  causes  which 
arise  respecting  the  charters,  grants  of  lands,  and  whatever 
honors,  privileges,  or  immunities  are  given  by  the  crown.  It 
also  holds  guardianship  over  all  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  all 
property  devoted  to  charitable,  educational,  or  religious  uses. 

Then  there  is  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  is  also  a  court ;  the  Court  of  Assize,  which  is 
held  by  travelling  commissioners,  who  visit  every  county  to 
take  evidence  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Military 
courts.  Marine  Courts,  and  a  dozen  or  more  special  courts  of 
special  Jurisdiction,  all  of  which  derive  their  authority  from 
the  crown,  and  are  amenable  only  to  the  sovereign  for  their 
official  conduct. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  a  unique  institution.  Their 
functions  have  been  very  much  restricted  by  modern  improve- 
ments, but  they  still  enjoy  a  wide  and  varied  jurisdiction.  The 
connection  of  the  Church  and  State  is  so  intimate  and  complex, 
that  these  courts  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  civil  concerns 
of  necessity.  They  are  not  hampered  by  rules  and  usages  as 
much  as  the  civil  courts  are,  do  not  empanncl  juries,  and  are 
more  absolute  and  arbitrary  in  their  decisions.  They  hold 
jurisdiction  over  all  testamentary  causes,  settle  estates,  and  do 
a  general  probate  business,  on  the  assumption  that  man's  death, 
and  the  disposal  of  his  estates,  have  a  close  connection  with 
religion,  and  properly  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  church. 

There  is  a  host  of  these  ecclesiastical  courts :  the  Archdea- 
con's Court;  the  Consistory  Court;  the  Court  of  Archers;  the 
Court  of  Peculiars ;  the  Prerogative  Court ;  Court  of  Dele- 
gates, and  the  Court  of  Final  Resort. 

There  are  many  excellencies  is  this  legal  system  of  England. 
Since  Magna  Charta,  which  gave  security  to  the  citizen  in  life 
and  property,  and  against  unreasonable  and  unlawful  arrests 
and  punishment,  at  the  mere  dictum  of  the  crown,  or  titled 
lord,  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  system. 
Magna  Charta  itself  was  a  great  step  of  progress.  The  king's 
decrees  were  no  longer  latv ;  the  people  who  were  possessed  of 
a  moderate  fortune,  were  permitted  to  vote  for   members  of 
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Parliament ;  these  representatives  of  the  people  had  the  prerog- 
ative of  initiating  all  laws,  and  money,  or  tax  bills  j  trial  by  jury 
was  secured,  and  vexatious  prosecutions  prohibited.     ^v»/  i^,%iiir, 

The  Charter  de  Foresta,  given  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  added  very  largely  to 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  annulled  many  cruel  and  une- 
qual laws  which  had  hindered  their  prosperity  and  liberties  for 
centuries. 

In  the  17th  century,  the  Habeas  Corpus  ^c/. marked  another 
important  step  in  the  progress  of  justice.  This  forbids  the  re- 
straint of  personal  liberty,  by  king,  or  noble,  by  mere  preroga- 
tive, or  in  any  case,  until  the  party  had  been  duly  apprised  of 
the  charges  set  up  against  him,  and  a  lawful  examination  of 
their  validity.  About  the  same  time,  essential  improvements 
were  made  in  the  mode  of  alienating  lands ;  in  the  theories  of 
estate-toil ;  in  liens  upon  land  for  the  payment  of  debts,  mak- 
ing land  liable  for  debt;  in  the  limitation  of  aristocratic  privi- 
leges, and  the  enlarged  privileges  of  the  commoners ;  in  en- 
couragement to  commerce  and  manufacturing,  and  in  divers 
improvements  favorable  to  enterprise  and  the  growth  of  per- 
sonal merit,  and  the  recognition  of  that  merit  which  pertains  to 
high  character  and  noble  deeds,  though  not  gilded  with  the  fic- 
tion of  noble  birth. 

On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  wisdom 
and  liberty  took  a  more  advanced  position  still.  The  Divine 
right  of  kings  was  set  aside  for  the  doctrine  that  the  king  re- 
ceived his  crown  from  Parliament ;  religion  was  mostly  emanci- 
pated, though  tithes  were  still  to  be  paid  by  all  parties  for  the 
support  of  the  national  church  j  a  more  general  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  property  of  deceased  persons  to  their  heirs  wag 
established;  the  septennial  election  of  members  of  Parliament  j 
the  extension  of  the  franchise;  and  the  exclusion  of  ex-officio 
members,  such  as  peers  and  bishops ;  the  restriction  of  treason 
cases,  and  other  capital  crimes;  the  allowance  of  witnesses  for 
the  defence  of  accused  persons,  who  before  were  not  allowed 
any  witnesses ;  the  introduction  of  a  paper  currency,  bills  of 
exchange,  and  negotiable  notes ;  the  cheapening  and  simplifying 
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of  trials  in  courts,  are  some  of  the  improvements  which  signal- 
ized this  period  of  English  history. 

Liberty  has  enjoyed  a  gradual  growth  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  though  resisted,  laden  with  intolerable  burdens,  hated  by  a 
jealous  and  sensual  aristocracy,  the  common  people  have  arisen 
more  and  more  in  importance,  power,  and  enjoyment ;  and  can- 
not now  be  treated  with  impunity,  nor  trampled  on  by  the  harsh 
tread  of  tyrants. 

There  is  yet  call  for  radical  changes  in  England,  before 
humanity  will  receive  due  honor,  and  justice  hold  an  undivided 
sceptre.  The  union  of  Church  and  State  is  an  unmitigated 
evil,  a  sin  against  God  and  the  consciences  of  men.  The  ficti- 
tious distinctions  of  birth  and  position  are  another  burden  and 
wrong.  The  whole  tribe  of  aristocrats  ought  to  be  thrown 
down  to  a  level  with  other  men,  and  honored  for  merit  only, 
and  not  for  the  mere  accident  of  birth. 

A  popular  system  of  education  is  also  a  serious  want.  Every 
child  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  education  in  his 
mother  tongue,  and  the  rudiments  of  science.  But  aristocracy 
and  national  churchism  will  allow  no  such  a  democratic  reform 
as  this,  until  they  are  forced  to  it  by  the  roll  of  strong  waves 
of  free  and  vigorous  life  from  the  common  people.  That  surge 
of  power  will  come  ere  long,  and  the  stilted  grandeur  of  nobil- 
ity will  then  be  compelled  to  yield. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  past  of  old  England  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  future.  If  she  progresses  slowly,  it  is,  nevertheless,  surely, 
and  comparing  her  present  with  her  ancient  character,  we  are 
inspired  with  emotions  of  admiration  more  than  of  censure, 
and  feel  high  hopes  of  her  increasing  freedom,  excellence  of 
character,  rational  and  just  administration ;  eradication  of  the 
poisonous  roots  of  old  and  wicked  laws  and  customs;  the  ele- 
vation of  the  common  people ;  the  diffusion  of  the  brotherly 
and  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  until  her  glory  and  honor  and 
usefulness  in  the  world  shall  overshadow  the  past  as  bright 
morning  throws  a  veil  over  the  stars  of  night. 
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All  systems  of  religion  have  their  devotional  postures.  Eve- 
ry emotion  of  the  heart  seeks  some  manner  of  utterance  through 
the  medium  of  the  body.  Indeed,  we  know  nothing  of  the  ac- 
tions or  presence  of  the  soul  in  others,  only  as  it  expresses/  it- 
self through  the  organism  of  its  dwelling-place,  the  body. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  employing  the  body  in  some  manner  to 
indicate  the  soul's  presence  and  condition.  • 

The  importance  of  proper  bodily  exercise,  as  an  index  to  the 
state  of  the  heart,  is  nowhere  more  clearly  seen,  than  in  the 
proper  devotional  services  of  our  holy  religion.  Were  none 
but  our  Creator  to  be  affected  by  us  in  our  worship,  all  exter- 
nal forms  of  devotion  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and; 
possibly  never  would  have  been  instituted ;  but  ourselves,  our- 
associates,  and  tiie  world  about  us,  are  to  be  impressed  by  our 
devotions.  Our  interior  religious  life  is  in  every  way  to  mauir. 
fest  itself  for  the  moral  elevation  and  salvation  of  men. 

The  principal  mode  by  which  the  soul  reveals  ftself  is  by 
speech,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  medium  of  its  expregr 
sions.  Through  modes  of  communication,  other  than  the  voice,, 
the  soul  often  speaks  with  more  distinctness,  and  even  with 
less  possibility  of  deception.  Thus,  joy  an<3  sorrow,  hope  and 
despair,  melancholy  and  triumph,  love  and  hatred,  peace  and 
perturbation,  confidence  and  fear,  pride  and  humility,  veneration 
and  haughtiness,  all  have  their  distinct  modes  of  expression, 
through  the  eye,  the  face,  or  the  various  movements  and  atti-^ 
tudes  of  the  body. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  only  to  call  attention  to  the  various 
devotional  postures  which  the  body  should  assume  in  prayer,  both 
as  to  those  who  are  called  to  lead  in  this  solemn  and  precious, 
service,  and  those  who  arc  present  at  such  religious  exercises.. 

If  observation  is  any  guide  to  a  correct  conclusion,  there  is 
a  growing,  and  to  truly  devout  minds,  an  offensive  neglect  of 
the  Divinely  recognized  postures  of  prayer,  even  among  Chris-, 
tian  people.  This  culpable  neglect  among  both  the  ministry 
and  laity,  is  so  irreverent,  and  withal  so  detrimental  to  tha 
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true  spirit  of  worship,  that  a  permanent  protest  should  be  en- 
tered against  it  by  every  lover  of  the  worship  of  God  in  the 
order  and  beauty  of  holiness. 

The  theme  of  this  article  is  preeminently  Scriptural,  and  is 
therefore  worthy  the  attention  of  all  true  Christians,  who  de- 
sire a  Thus  saith  the  Lord^  as  authority  for  every  religious 
doctrine  and  action. 

From  the  word  of  God,  we  are  taught  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  who  engage  in  prayer  to  place  the  body  in  a  different  pos- 
ture from  that  assupied  on  ordinary  occasions.  Such  is  the  in- 
timate connection,  and  so  strong  the  sympathy  between  our 
mental  and  physical  organization,  that  the  proper  postures 
which  the  body  assumes  during  our  devotional  exercises,  will 
produce  a  reflex  influence  on  the  soul,  thus  perceptibly  aiding 
the  mind  in  detaching  itself  from  external  objects,  and  in  com- 
ing in  a  more  appropriate  manner  before  God  in  prayer.  The 
tongue,  for  instance,  when  used  in  prayer  and  praise,  seldom 
fails  to  set  the  heart  on  fire.  Hence  the  additional  blessing 
which  the  Christian  receives,  when  so  situated  that  in  secret 
devotion  he  can  pray  audibly,  and  still  be  in  secret.  In  like 
manner  many  Christians  have  found  that  postures  of  the  body 
denoting  humility  during  such  exercises,  as  prostration,  produce 
a  corresponding  effect  on  the  heart.  To  secure  this  impor- 
tant end,  no  doubt,  the  Divine  mind  has  intimated,  or  at  least 
approved,  the  use  of  those  postures  of  the  body,  best  adapted 
to  produce  the  most  desirable  impression  on  the  mind,  both  of 
those  engaged  in  prayer,  and  of  all  present  when  these  services 
are  of  a  more  public  character. 

It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  God  has  said  on 
this  subject,  and  having  learned  it,  to  be  in  no  way  indifferent 
to  that  authority. 

We  .find,  as  already  intimated,  examples  in  the  Scriptures  for 
several  different  postures  of  the  body  in  prayer.  Standing 
erect,  standing  with  the  head  bowed,  kneeling,  kneeling  and 
sitting  back  on  the  heels,  and  prostration  upon  the  earth,  are 
all  distinctly  set  forth.  To  these  postures  may  be  added  still 
another,  that  of  spreading  out  the  hands,  though  not,  perhaps, 
as  a  distinct  posture  in  itself^  but  the  supplement  of  several 
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others,  as  kneeling  and  standing.  In  order,  however,  to  bring 
them  all  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  each  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  posture.  -: 

Standing  erect  is  the  first  posture  to  which  attention  is  in- 
vited. This  is  the  most  ancient  posture  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  When  Abraham  prayed  for  Sodom,  he  '"  Stood  be- 
fore the  Lord."  Gen.  18 :  22.  Job  says,  "  I  cry  unto  thee, 
and  thou  dost  not  hear,  I  stand  up  and  thou  rcgardest  me 
not."  Job  30 :  20.  When  Hannah  brought  her  son  Samuel  to 
Eli,  to  fulfil  her  vow  to  consecrate  him  to  God,  she  said,  "  I  am 
the  woman  that  stood  by  thee  here  praying."  1  Sam.  1 :  26. 
Nehemiah  tells  us  that  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  captiv- 
ity, on  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  "  Stood  and  confessed  their 
sins,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers."  Neh.  9 :  2.  The  same 
posture  met  the  Divine  approval  in  the  case  of  the  publican, 
mentioned  by  our  Savionr,  who,  "  Standing  afar  o'ff,  smote  up- 
on his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Luke 
18:  13. 

Probably  this  was  the  usual  public  posture  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  for  in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  on  prayer,  he 
said,  "When  ye  stand  praying,"  &c.  Matt.  11:25.  From 
these  quotations,  it  is  very  plainly  seen  that  we  have  not  only 
very  ancient  examples  of  this  posture,  from  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  but  in  two  instances,  at  least,  in  the  New  Testament, 
our  Saviour  himself  gives  it  his  direct  sanction.  From  ecclesi- 
astical history,  we  also  trace  this  usage  in  the  early  Christian 
church,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Neander,  in  his  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church, 
Vol.  i.,  p.  288,  says,  "  On  those  days  which  were  especially 
consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  Christ  the  risen,  the  Chris- 
tians were  accustomed  to  pray  standing  erect,  to  signify  that 
Christ  had  raised  up  to  heaven  those  who  were  fallen  and  sunk 
in  the  mire  of  earth."  Again,  speaking  of  the  Sabbath,  ib.  p. 
295,  he  says,  "Prayer  was  offered  on  this  day  in  a  standing 
and  not  in  a  kneeling  posture,  as  Christ,  by  his  resurrection, 
had  raised  up  fallen  man  again  to  heaven." 

Further  testimony,  corroborating  the  above  quotations,  is 
found  in  other  authors,  but  these  are  sufficient   to   show  the 
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authority'  claimed  for  this  posture,  both  from  history  and  the 
Bible,  and,  also,  the  frarae  of  mind  indicated  by  it.  From  its 
great  convenience,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  entire  con- 
gregations in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  from  all  the  quo- 
tations given  above,  it  seems  to  have  been  thus  employed.  It 
will  be  a  better  day  for  the  church,  when  this  Divine  arrange- 
ment shall  be  again  unanimously  and  cheerfully  resumed,  with 
hearts  fully  impressed  with  its  significance.  While  the  con- 
struction of  our  modern  places  of  worship  offers  some  apparent 
excuse  for  a  congregation  to  omit  kneeling  in  time  of  prayer, 
while  pride  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  fashion  of 
female  dress  are,  in  many  cases,  the  real  hinderances,  there  is 
no  excuse  that  can  be  raised  against  standing,  except  indolence 
or  infirmity.  Inability  is  always  a  valid  excuse,  but  pride  and 
indolence  never. 

No  other  posture  is  in  all  cases  so  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
son ^leading  a  congregation,  in  ordinary  times  of  worship,  in 
the  administration  of  the  ordinances,  or  in  solemnizing  marri- 
ages. At  the  rite  of  baptism  it  is  sometimes  entirely  unsuita- 
ble to  kneel,  while  in  a  pulpit  adapted  to  kneeling,  some  eleva- 
tion must  be  supplied  for  that  special  purpose ;  and  unduly 
punctilious  in  its  discriminations  must  be  that  conscience  which 
condemns  standing  in  prayer,  while  it  is  fully  satisfied  with 
kneelinjy  on  a  stool. 

Standing  with  the  head  bowed  is  the  second  posture  in  the 
order  chosen.  This  posture  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  orien- 
tal countries,  by  the  lower  classes,  when  they  come  into  the 
presence  of  persons  of  rank  and  power.  The  posture  is  indic- 
ative of  great  fear  and  veneration,  and  is  therefore  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  finite  beings,  when  they  approach  the  presence 
of  the  infinite  Jehovah.  When  Bath-sheba  came  before  David,  the 
king,  she  "  Bowed,  and  did  obeisance."  1  Kings  1:16.  Joseph's 
brethren  "Bowed  themselves  to  him  to  the  earth."  Gen.  43: 
26.  When  the  women  at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  met  the  two 
angels,  they  "  Bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth."  Luke  24: 
5.  Thus,  in  doing  homage  to  superiors,  the  head  was  often 
bowed  nearly  to  the  ground.  When  this  posture  was  assumed 
for  the  worship  of  God,  it  seems  probable   that   the  body  was 
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bent   forward  with  the   hands  usually  resting  on   the  knees, 
when  an  attitude  was  taken  beyond  merely  bowing  the  head. 

A  few  passages,  as  examples,  will  suffice.  When  the  ser- 
vant of  Abraham  went  to  Padanaram  to  find  a  wife  for  Isaac, 
on  meeting  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  house  of  Bethuel,  the 
father  of  Rebecca,  he  "  Bowed  his  head  and  worsliipped  the 
Lord."  Gen,  24:  26.  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  elders  of 
Israel,  on  hearing  that  God  was  about  to  favor  their  nation, 
then  in  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  "  Bowed  their  heads  and  wor- 
shipped." Ex.  4:31.  In  a  number  of  instances,  we  find  en- 
tire congregations  taking  this  posture.  When  D^  id  delivered 
his  dying  charge  to  his  son  Solomon,  he  said  to  /  .11  the  congre- 
gation, "  Now  bless  the  Lord  your  God.  And  all  the  congre- 
gation blessed  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  bowed  down 
their  heads  and  worshipped  the  Lord  and  the  king."  1  Chron. 
29 :  20.  When  Hezckiah  purified  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
Levites  "  Sang  praises  with  gladness,  and  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  worshipped."  2  Chron.  29 :  20.  When  Hezekiah 
purified  the  kingdon  of  Israel,  the  Levites  "  Sang  praises  with 
gladness,  and  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped."  2  Chron. 
29:30.  When  Moses  instituted  the  passover,  "The  people 
howed  their  heads  and  worshipped."     Ex.  12  :  27. 

While  this  posture  is  well  adapted  to  a  congregation  in  a 
time  of  great  solemnity,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  and  appro- 
priate for  short  and  silent,  or  ejaculatory  prayer;  a  kind  of 
prayer  too  much  neglected,  and  a  weapon  with  which  every 
Christian  should  always  be  armed,  to  overcome  the  sudden  and 
fiery  temptations  of  Satan. 

The  next  important  posture  is  kneeling.  Daniel,  in  his  de- 
votions "  Kneeled  three  times  a  day  on  his  knees,  and  prayed 
and  gave  thanks  before  his  God."  Dan.  6 :  10.  When  king 
Solomon  prayed  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  he  "  Kneeled 
down  upon  his  knees,  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel."  2 
Chron.  6  :  13,  and  1  Kings  8  :  54.  Stephen,  in  his  dying  pray- 
er, "  Kneeled  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice."  Acts  7 :  60. 
Peter,  when  Dorcas  was  raised  to  life,  "  Kneeled  down  and 
prayed."  Acts  9 :  40.  Paul,  when  about  to  part  with  the 
-elders  of  the  church  at  Miletus,  "  Kneeled  down  and  prayed 
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with  them  all."  Acts  20 :  36.  Also,  when  parting  with  the 
disciples  at  Tyre,  he  "  Kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed." 
Acts  21 :  6.  Our  Saviour,  at  Gethsemane,  "  Kneeled  down  and 
prayed."  Luke  22:  41.  Matthew  says  he  ^^  Pell  on  his  face 
and  prayed."  Matt.  26 :  39.  Barnes,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"  He  did  both.  Hq  first  kneeled,  and  then,  in  the  fervency  of 
his  prayer,  and  the  depth"  of  his  sorrow,  he  fell  with  his  face  on 
the  ground,  denoting  the  deepest  anguish  and  the  most  earnest 
entreaty."  This  is  probably  correct,  for  in  Mark's  mention  of 
the  same  transaction,  he  says,  "  He  fell  on  the  ground  and 
prayed,"  which,  while  it  specifies  neither  posture,  may  embrace 
both.  This  posture,  then,  fully  taken,  was  kneeling,  with  the 
addition  of  bowing  the  head  to  the  ground.  The  same  ppsture 
was  taken  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  when  he  prayed  for 
rain,  where  he  "  Cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his 
face  between  his  knees,"  or  knelt  and  bowed  his  head  to  the 
ground.     1  Kings  18:  42. 

The  kneeling  posture,  from  the  occasions  and  character  of 
the  prayers  on  record  when  this  attitude  was  assumed,  indi- 
cates not  only  great  humility  and  veneration,  but  intense  ear- 
nestness also.  The  tenacity,  however,  with  which  some  cling 
to  this  posture,  repudiating  all  others,  and  especially  standing; 
together  witli  the  uncharitable  aspersions  which  tliey  lay  upon 
other  Christians  who  practice  standing  in  prayer,  finds  an  em- 
phatic rebuke  in  the  direct  sanction  which  the  Saviour  gave  the 
standing  posture,  as  already  quoted  in  the  case  of  the  publican, 
and  one  or  two  other  passages. 

The  kneeling  posture  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  com- 
paratively small  congregations,  and  in  social  and  private  devo- 
tions. There  are  but  two  instances  where  it  was  assumed  by 
an  administrator  or  leader  on  public  occasions.  Once  by  Solo- 
mon at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  as  already  quoted,  and 
again  by  Ezra,  before  a  congregation  which  "  trembled  at  the 
words  of  the  God  of  Israel,"  where  he  says,  "  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  and  spread  out  my  hands  unto  the  Lord  my  God."  Ezra 
9 :  4,  5. 

No  other  posture  is  better  adapted  to  the  prayer  meeting, 
.and  to  family  worship,  than  this.     What  scene  is  more  lovely, 
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than  a  whole  household  kneeling  around  the  family  altar,  in 
their  morning  and  evening  devotions.  There  is  no  better 
indication  of  a  well-directed  and  properly  cultivated  Christian 
family,  than  the  interest  which  each  member  manifests  in  all 
the  exercises  of  this  profitable  and  interesting  service.  What 
exercise  is  more  impressive,  or  better  adapted,  in  all  respects,  to 
bring  the  minds  of  all  present  in  the  social  prayer  meeting,  in- 
to the  most  desirable  frame,  than  every  Chri&tian,  at  least, 
kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  commencement.  When,  as  in  former 
times,  among  us  as  a  denomination,  it  shall  come  again  to  be 
generally  adopted,  we  shall  look  for  a  higher  type  of  spirituality, 
and  a  greater  abundance  of  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  in 
our  social  meetings. 

Kneeling^  and  at  the  same  time  sitting  hack  on  the  heels,  irf 
another  posture  which  we  find  mentioned  but   twice,  and  in 
both  instances  referring  to  the  same  case,  and  then  spoken  of 
as  sitti?ig.     In  1  Chron.  17:  16,  and  2  Sam.  7:  18,  we  are  told 
David  in  prayer  "  Came  and  sat  before  the  Lord."     From  this 
instance,  some  have   supposed  they  have  found   authority  for 
what  has  been  justly  stigmatized  as   "  a  lazy  and  irreverent 
habit,"  of  sitting  on  their  seats  and  praying.     If  David  had  done 
thus  in  but  a  single  instance,  it  would  have  been  a  poor  prece- 
dent upon  which  to  build  such  a  practice,  since  this  case  stands 
alone  in  all  the  Bible.     But  an  examination  of  these  passages 
shows  us  that  David's  posture  at  that  time  was  not  the  ordina- 
ry sitting  posture.     A  note  in  the  comprehensive  commentary 
on  2  Sam.  7:  18,  fully  explains  it  to  liave  been  kneeling  and 
sitting  back  on  the  heels.     Dr.  Pococke,  an  eminent  oriental  and 
Hebrew  scholar  there  quoted,  says,  "  After  this  manner  inferior 
persons   sit  at   this  time   (in  the   East)  before   great   men." 
Praying  figures,  slso,  on  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments 
fully  corroborate  his  statement,  showing  this  posture,  expres- 
sive of  great  humility,  to  have  been  extant  at  a  very  early  date. 
The  entire  prostration  of  the  body  is  another  posture  which 
seems  to  have  been  taken  on  occasions  of  deep  humiliation  and 
sorrow.     At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  we  find  Moses 
and  Aaron  falling  on   their  faces  in  prayer.     Num.  16  :  4,  22. 
When  the  Israelites  were  defeated  at  Ai,  on  account   of  the 
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covetousness  of  Aclian,  Joshua  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
"Fell  on  their  faces  and  put  dust  on  their  heads.     Josh.  7:  6. 

When  the  Lord  stood  with  a  drawn  sword  over  Jerusalem, 
"David  and  the  elders  of  Israel  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon 
their  faces. ^''  1  Chron.  21 :  16.  The  Revelation  has,  in  a  few 
instances,  transferred  this  posture  to  heaven.  In  Oh.  5 :  14, 
it  is  said,  "  The  four  and  twenty  elders /e//  down  and  worship- 
ped Him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever."  In  the  most  of  instan- 
ces, this  posture  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  small  assem- 
blies, or  in  private  devotion,  but  not  in  all ;  for  on  one  or  two 
occasions  we  find  an  entire  congregation  prostrate  before  the 
Lord.     Lev.  9  :  24,  and  1  Kings  18 :  39. 

Lastly,  spreading  out  the  hands,  or  lifting  them  up  in  prayer, 
is  frequently  spoken  of  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
Solomon  kneeled  "  with  his  hands  spread  up  to  heaven^  1 
Kings  8 :  22,  54.  When  the  plague  of  hail  mingled  with  fire 
.was  falling  upon  Egypt,  and  Pharaoli  besought  Moses  to  en- 
treat the  Loud  that  there  be  no  more  mighty  thunderings  and 
hail,  "  Moses  went  out  of  the  city  from  Pharaoh,  and  spread 
abroad  his  hands  unto  the  Lord."  Ex.  9  :  33.  Ezra  says,  "  I  fell 
upon  ray  knees  and  spread  out  my  hands  unto  the  Lord  my  God." 
Ez.  5  :  9.  The  Lord,  in  reproving  the  Jews  for  their  unrepentant 
prayers,  says,  "  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will 
hide  mine  eyes  from  you."  Isa.  1:15.  Paul  wrote  to  Timo- 
thy, saying,  '^  I  will  therefore  that  men  pray  everywhere,  lift- 
ing  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting."  1  Tim.  2  :  8. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  in  one  or  two  of  the  above 
quotations,  this  posture  is,  in  a  figure  of  speech,  spoken  of  as 
prayer  itself,  from  which  we  infer  that  this  was  a  common  pos- 
ture of  supplication  anciently.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  commentary 
on  Ex.  9  :  29,  says,  "  Four  things  were  signified  by  this  lifting 
up  of  the  hands :  1st.  It  was  a  posture  of  supplication,  and  ex- 
pressed a  strong  invitation,  Come  to  my  help.  2d.  It  express- 
ed the  desire  of  the  person  to  lay  hold  on  the  help  required,  by 
bringing  him  who  was  the  object  of  his  prayer  to  his  assist- 
ance. 3d.  It  showed  the  ardor  of  the  person  to  receive  the 
blessings  he  expected.  And  4th.  By  this  act  he  designated 
and  consecrated  his  offering  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  God." 
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'.  From  the  foregoing  investigation,  some  suggestions  very 
naturally  present  themselves.  No  one  will  doubt,  after  having 
given  the  subject  under  consideration  a  careful  examination, 
that  some  specific  and  reverential  posture  of  the  body  in 
prayer  is  Divinely  approved,  if  not  appointed.  This  admitted, 
it  follows  that  the  wilful  neglect  of  all  these  postures  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God  and  of  bad  tendency  in  ourselves.  A  refusal 
to  render  to  God  the  service  of  the  body,  is  a  heart-rebellion 
against  him.  We  are  altogether  too  finite  to  presume  to  devi- 
ate at  will  from  arrangements  known  to  be  pleasing  to  God, 
and  to  set  at  nought  what  we  may  deem  little  things  in  his 
worship.  There  is  no  safety  in  treating  as  nonessential  what 
the  Divine  mind  has  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  a 
place  in  his  revealed  will  to  man.  "  Behold  to  obey  is  better 
than  to  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.  For 
rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  as  the 
sin  of  iniquity  and  idolatry."  1  Sam.  15:22,23.  The  neglect 
of  the  simple  and  impressive  postures  of  devotion,  and  the 
proper  order  which  belong  to  the  house  of  God,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Christian  churches,  are  bearing  their  disorderly  fruit  in 
multitudes  of  congregations  in  our  country.  Many  members 
of  churches  deport  themselves  with  no  more  reverence  or  so- 
lemnity in  the  house  of  prayer,  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  than  on 
other  occasions,  as  at  a  literary  lecture,  or  other  purely  secular 
gathering,  on  any  day  of  the  week. 

The  time  and  place  where  God  is  worshipped,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  in  an  ordinary  way.  Now,  as  in  ancient  time,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  thought  of  the  prophet,  '^  The  Lord  is 
in  his  holy  temple ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 
Hab.  2  :  20.  Solomon's  records,  too,  are  worthy  of  our  prayer- 
ful attention.  •''  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear,  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of 
fools.  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be 
hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God ;  for  God  is  in  heaven 
and  thou  upon  the  earth;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few." 
Bcxjl.  5:1,2.  David  distinctly  calls  for  an  outward  expression 
of  reverence  and  devotion,  when  he  says;   "  0  come  and  let  us 
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worship  and  bow  down ;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker."  Ps.  95 :  6.  Not  the  minister  alone,  but  all  in  the 
congregation,  are  invited,  and  supposed  to  unite  in  the  devo- 
tions, when  he  says,  "  Let  us  pray."  In  no  Christian  congre- 
gation should  the  minister  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  who 
prays.  His  duty  is  not  to  do  the  praying  which  belongs  to  the 
people,  but  only  to  lead  them  in  their  devotions.  With  his  lips 
they  vocally  offer  their  invocations,  thanksgivings,  adorations, 
confessions  and  petitions. 

If  all  thus  join  with  their  leader  in  the  prayers  which  he  of- 
fers, let  them  with  him  assume  some  praying  posture.  Let  all 
stand  on  their  feet,  or  all  kneel  down,  or,  which  is  the  least 
they  can  do,  bow  their  heads  before  the  Lord.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  let  some  one  of  these  postures  be  adopted  as 
the  rule  of  each  congregation.  Where  no  devotional  posture 
is  assumed  except  by  the  minister,  he  is  often  depressed  with 
the  apprehension  that  he  is  the  only  person  praying,  and  to  all 
appearance  such  is  often  the  case.  A  whole  congregation  sit- 
ting in  the  ordinary  manner  during  prayer,  some  gazing  about 
the  room  at  their  neighbors'  faces  or  clothes,  and  if  the  day  is 
warm,  swinging  their  fans  rapidly  to  and  fro,  is  not  apt  to  im- 
press one  as  being  very  devout  and  prayerful,  or  as  listening 
closely,  with  intent  to  follow  the  minister  in  his  earnest  peti- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  people. 

Nor  is  this  disrespect  for  the  solemnities  of  prayer  less 
offensive,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  the  devotions  of  the  social  and 
private  circle.  In  the  family,  where  all  its  members  should  be 
taught  to  venerate  all  true  religious  services,  and  where,  if 
children  are  not  taught  this,  they  will  become  careless  and  dis- 
respectful, a  most  culpable  disregard  of  even  common  courtesy 
is  often  found.  The  minister  is  not  unfrcquently  put  to  a  se- 
vere trial  of  his  faith  and  patience,  when  praying  in  a  Christian 
family  or  social  circle,  to  find  himself  the  only  person  kneeling, 
while  all  others  present,  members,  perhaps,  of  his  own  church, 
remain  carelessly  sitting,  as  if  saying,  ''What  is  the  Almighty 
that  we  should  serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  shaU  we  have  if  we 
pray  unto  him?"  Job  21:  15.  Various  excuses  are  given  in 
justification   of  this  irreverent  practice,  such  as,  customs  have 
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changed, — the  prevailing  fashions  in  dress  render  it  inconven- 
ient, &c.,  &c.  To  such  a  reason  given  by  a  professed  disciple 
of  Christ,  we  say  in  the  words  of  Elijah  to  the  people,  "  If  the 
Lord  be  God  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal  follow  him."  I  Kings 
18:22. 

The  blessed  effect  of  an  appropriate  posture  in  time  of 
prayer,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  reference  to  certain  devotion- 
al exercises  which  multitudes  have  witnessed,  when,  by  the 
request  of  the  minister,  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  the 
congregation  has  knelt  for  a  few  raoments  in  silent,  earnest 
prayer.  How  solemn  has  been  the  occasion.  How  impressive 
the  scene,  sending  conviction  to  the  heart  of  the  impenitent, 
while  a  profound  sense  of  the  immediate  presence  of  God  lias 
rested  on  every  mind.  In  many  instances,  prayer  thus  offered 
has  been  more  fruitful  in  its  immediate  results,  than  almost  any 
other  manner  of  petition.  Is  it  said,  that  was  the  answer  to 
the  prayer,  and  not  to  the  posture  assumed?  It  was  doubtless 
in  answer  to  prayer  that  the  power  of  God  fell  upon  the  con- 
gregation, but  posture  helped  the  prayer,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  a  similar  blessing  would  have  been  received  had 
the  entire  audience,  the  minister  included,  remained  like  up- 
right statues  on  their  seats.  At  proper  times  and  places,  the 
approbation  of  God  has  repeatedly  rested  on  a  congregation 
thus  bowed  in  silent  prayer,  as  the  history  of  our  churches  may 
fully  attest. 

Before  closing  this  article,  already  longer  than  was  intended, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  throw  in  a  caveat  against  a  wrong  im- 
pression. 

While  the  Divine  authority,  and  therefore  importance,  of 
proper  postures  in  prayer  has  been  urged,  let  no  one  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  anything  can  take  the  place  of  the  spirit  of 
true  devotion.  Forms  are  only  insisted  upon  as  channels  of 
God's  appointing,  through  which  the  Spirit  is  to  communicate 
itself.  We  want  in  prayer  both  the  form  and  the  power.  It 
is  a  mischievous  and  licentious  error,  fraught  with  many  evils, 
to  neglect  the  use  of  the  forms  of  godliness;  while  to  make 
them  paramount,  is  a  mistake  fatal  to  piety.  Mere  forms  are 
an  enapty  and  transparent  hypocrisy,  alike   offensive  both  to 
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piety  and  good  sense,  while  the  religious  observance  of  both 
in  their  place,  with  the  least  neglect  of  neither,  is  the  true 
path  to  the  greatest  measure  of  true  Christian  usefulness  and 
the  entire  approbation  of  God  and  our  Saviour. 


NOTE  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  WAR  AND 

SLAVERY. 


April  1,  1862. 

The  events  of  years  are  now  crowded  into  a  single  month, 
and  one  who  writes  on  the  great  topic  needs  to  have  the  latest 
telegrams  on  his  table  when  reading  the  revised  proof  of  his 
essay.  Two  or  three  things  have  occurred  since  the  article 
above  referred  to  was  written,  which  suggest  a  few  words  that 
should  go  out  to  our  readers  in  company  with  the  words  pen- 
ned a  month  since. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  two  days  after  the  date  of  the  essay, 
the  President  took  both  Congress  and  the  country  by  surprise, 
in  forwarding  a  brief  message,  which  opens  as  follows  : 

"  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 

"  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  your  hon- 
orable bodies,  which  shall  be  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate  with  any 
State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to 
such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by 
such  a  change  of  system." 

That  is  something  in  view  of  which  we  may  indulge  gratitude 
and  exercise  hope.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  proclamation 
from  him,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  or  a  military  order  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by. the  Commanders  of  Departments  respectively,  would 
have  been  more  in  keeping  with  his  position,  and  more  immedi- 
ate, direct  and  effective  in  its  operation.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  message  is  manifestly  put  forth  as  ^  feeler^  and  an  experi- 
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ment ;  whereas  the  country  wants  independence,  resolution, 
energy  and  deeds.  It  may  be  said  that  the  proposal  is  some- 
what likely  to  give  us  debate,  wrangling  and  division,  with  no 
valuable  practical  results  at  the  end;  whereas  the  results 
(emancipation)  should  have  been  secured  by  some  positive  act, 
leaving  the  country  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce,  as  it  does 
acquiesce  in  other  necessary  stretches  of  power.  And  there  is 
force  in  all  these  suggestions. 

But  we  accept  gratefully  what  is  afforded  by  the  message, 
and  still  more  gratefully  what  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  by  it. 
A  President  formally  recommending  emancipation  is  a  marvel 
of  progress,  which  will  act  with  great  effect  at  home,  and  with 
still  greater  effect  abroad.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  1857,  from  the  apology  and  semi-approval  of 
secession  sent  by  Buchanan  to  Congress  in  December,  1860, 
from  the  Fugitive  clause  of  the  Inaugural,  and  even  from  the 
order  modifying  Fremont's  proclamation.  The  general  approv- 
al of  the  recommendation  by  even  the  conservative  portion  of 
the  Northern  people  is  truly  encouraging.  And  the  following 
sentences,  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the  message,  seem  to- 
indicate  that  at  length  the  President  has  determined,  by  one 
line  of  policy  or  another,  to  strike  the  rebellion  at  its  vulnera- 
ble point,  effectually  and  soon.  It  sounds  as  though  he  meant 
to  make  generous  offers,  and  if  they  be  not  accepted,  to  have 
done  forever  with  temporizing.  We  hope  the  following  words 
really  mean  what  they  have  generally  been  understood  to  im^ply : 

"  If,  however,  resistance  continues,  the  war  must  also  continue, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which  may  attend,  and 
all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it.     Such  as  may  seem  indispensable, 

or  may  obviously  promise  great  efficiency  toward  ending  the  struggle, 

MUST  AND  WILL  COME." 

We  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  allow  the  promise  which  these 
words  carry  to  the  people,  to  remain  unfulfilled.  He  suffers  no 
lack  of  sagacity,  ability,  nor  independence  in  his  thinking  and 
plans.  He  is  really  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  as  his 
recently  published  orders  for  an  advance  plainly  show.  He 
has  reorganized  the  departments,  and  thus  divided  and  localized 
responsibility.  He  has  made  some  confession  and  atonement 
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over  the  wrong  done  to  Fremont,  by  giving  him  an  important 
command.  He  seems  to  be  heartily  aiding  the  new  Secretary 
of  War,  who  manifestly  has  no  fear  of  hurting  slavery  j  and 
whose  ideal  of  the  true  soldier  is  a  prompt  and  brave  and  un- 
compromising Christian,  storming  a  fort  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  country.  Ho  is  not  hasty,  but  careful,  and  of  few 
promises.  If  he  will  give  us  deeds,  we  will  spare  his  words^ 
and  forgive  his  hesitation  in  the  past,  if  we  may  have  his  prompt 
service  in  the  future. 

The  telegraph  brings  us  this  morning  the  first  clear,  distinct^ 
and  specific  military  order,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  act 
providing  for  the  confiscation  of  slave  property,  which  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  from  Gen.  Curtis,  commanding 
in  Southwestern  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  dated  March  26. 
It  shows  that  the  hero  of  Pea  Ridge,  (unless  Franz  Siegel  be 
really  the  hero,)  can  do  something  else  than  fight.  As  a  John 
the  Baptist,  heralding  still  greater  successors,  it  deserves  a  rec- 
ord here.     Thus  it  runs  : 

"  Charles^  Morton,  Hamilton,  Kennedy,  Alexander,  and  Lewis, 
colored  men,  formerly  slaves  employed  in  the  rebel  service,  and  taken 
as  contraband  of  war,  are  hereby  confiscated  ;  and  not  being  needed 
for  the  public  service,  are  permitted  to  pass  the  pickets  of  this  com- 
mand northward  without  let  or  hinderance,  and  are  forever  emanci- 
pated from  the  service  of  their  masters,  who  allowed  them  to  aid  in 
the  efforts  to  break  up  the  government  and  laws  of  our  country." 

The  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  now 
before  Congress,  it  is  said  is  certain  to  pass  both  Houses  by 
large  majorities,  after  the  members  shall  have  sufficiently  talk- 
ed about  it,  and  kept  it  hanging  till  the  slaves  can  be  mostly 
sold  or  removed  South.  The  country  is  getting  impatient  of 
this  waste  of  words  and  time  ^  but  as  the  discussion  is  sure  to 
come  up  at  some  time,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  have  it  over 
the  initiatory  step  of  emancipation  as  anywhere.  That  first 
step  taken,  aud  though  it  be  a  short  one,  it  will  serve  to  make 
the  successive  ones  both  easier  and  more  natural.  The  gov- 
ernment will  have  turned  "  Abolitionist,"  ai^d  will  then  be 
fairly  committed  to  the  policy  of  emancipation.  We  can  afi*ord 
to  hear  the  opposing  arguments  now,  when  we  are   sure  they 
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will  be  Totod  worthless  at  the  end,  and  thus  be  stripped  cf 
their  force  and  terror  when  they  reappear  in  the  future^  It 
promises  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  end  glorious  and  sure. 
Future  acts  of  emancipation  cannot  frighten  Congress,  after 
this  has  been  allowed  to  haunt  the  Capitol  for  a  month,  and 
there  to  display  its  terrors  and  invoke  the  gods  of  despotism  in 
vain. 

Two  other  things  deserve  to  be  noted,  in  view  of  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  we  are  considering.  The  first  is  the  evac- 
uation of  Manassas,  and  the  whole  line  of  fortifications  on  the 
Potomac,  by  the  rebel  army,  and  the  consequent  movement 
southward.  What  that  movement  really  signifies  we  are  not 
yet  certain  j  but  it  appears  as  though  there  was  a  determina- 
tion to  avoid  any  such  general  engagement  with  the  Federal 
forces  as  would  render  a  defeat  decisive,  and  at  once  crush 
the  rebellion ;  and  that  the  plan  is  to  retreat,  step  by  step,  un- 
der compulsion,  fighting  only  when  assured  of  superior  advan- 
tages, tearing  up  railway  tracks,  burning  bridges,  desolating 
the  country,  necessitating  the  detachment  of  force  after  force 
from  the  array  to  keep  down  secession  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  thus  drawing  the  Union  troops  farther  and  farther  in- 
to the  interior,  in  the  hope  that  the  people  will  get  weary  of 
the  war,  and  demand  a  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  and  a 
cessation  from  strife,  or  that  some  opportunity  may  be  afforded 
to  conquer  or  cut  off  our  weakened  forces.  If  this  is  really  the 
plan,  Mr.  Lincoln's  determination,  expressed  in  his  message, 
will  be  likely  to  come  into  play.  This  desperate  protraction  of 
the  war  will  create  an  obvious  '•  military  necessity"  for  striking 
at  the  system  of  slavery  by  a  direct  blow,  and  inviting  the  ne- 
groes to  rally  for  the  old  flag,  which  at  length  will  probably  be 
unfurled  before  them  as  the  banner  of  emancipation.  "If  the 
war  were  to  end  now  we  should  compromise,"  is  the  remark 
said  to  have  been  recently  made  by  a  leading  Cabinet  officer. 
If  it  continues  on  such  a  plan  as  has  been  suggested,  emancipa- 
tion is  likely  to  make  compromise  impossible.  A  long  Red 
Sea  thus  stretches  before  us,  crimson  with  our  noblest  blood ; 
but  the  song  of  negro  deliverance  swells  sublimely  on  the  far- 
ther shore ! 
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The  other  thing  deserving  notice  is,  that  the  last  and  worst 
of  the  indirect  influences  against  Freedom  mentioned  in  the 
article  of  March,  is  already  springing  into  formal  shape  and  ac- 
tion. Under  the  lead  of  Yallandingham  of  Ohio,  the  Demo- 
cratic magnates  at  Washington  are  said  to  be  rallying,  and 
making  up  a  factious  or  partisan  issue  against  emancipation  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  message  of  the  President,  and  using  as  a 
positive  rallying  cry, — "  The  war  policy  of  McClellan  /"  For 
the  honor  of  our  young  General, — who  has  shared  the  generous 
and  patient  confidence  of  the  Republic  as  few  men  have  done — 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  we  trust  the  Commander 
of  the  department  of  the  Potomac  neither  assents  to  this  use  of 
his  name,  nor  is  privy  to  the  plans  of  these  plotters.  If  he  has 
a  "policy"  which  opposes  or  thwarts  that  of  the  President,  hon- 
or should  compel  him  to  a  prompt  resignation  of  his  command; 
and,  failing  in  this,  he  should  be  at  once  notified  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor.  He  is  too  strongly  suspected  already 
of  lacking  enthusiasm  for  Freedom,  and  of  an  excess  of  pity 
and  sympathy  for  rebel  generals  and  masters :  instead  of  con- 
senting that  any  other  testimony  against  his  fair  fame  go  abroad 
among  the  people,  it  were  well  for  him  to  hasten  and  purge 
himself  from  the  taint  of  distrust.  Consenting  to  be  the  lead- 
er and  symbol  of  these  allies  of  the  slave  power,  his  generous 
country  will  give  him  tears  instead  of  plaudits,  and  history  will 
build  a  gibbet  for  his  memory  1 

But  the  movement  toward  a  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of 
another  miserable  compromise,  or  toward  a  separation  more 
disgraceful  still,  is  not  only  foreshadowed,  but  begun.  It  is 
whispered  at  street  corners,  fairly  broached  in  caucuses,  and 
covertly  or  openly  brought  forward  in  papers  which  find  immu- 
nity in  their  insignificance  or  hereditary  vices.  Whatever  craft, 
subtlety,  money,  ambition  and  persistence  can  do  to  rally  a  par- 
ty and  effect  a  serious  division  for  the  sake  of  power  and  spoils, 
will  be  done.  We  say  again,  let  us  beware  of  compromisers; 
and  let  us  have  faith  in  the  truth,  and  hope  in  the  omnipotent, 
the  ever  watchful  and  just  providence  of  God. 
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Text-Book  op  Chuuch  History*  By  Dr.  John  Henry  Kurtz,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  etc.  "Vol.  H.  From  the  Reformation  to 
the  Present  Time*  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakeston,  Sijiith,  English  & 
Co.  1862.    Octavo,  pp.  454.  \  ■' 

Students  in  ecclesiastical  history  have  now  little  reason  for  complaint  over 
the  lack  of  sources  or  facilities  to  encourage  their  labor.  During  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  study  in  this  department,  and 
the  field  has  been  explored  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  minds  of  the  age. 
And  church  history  is  no  longer  a  mere  record  of  dates  and  facts,  of  personal 
struggles  and  doctrinal  controversies.  Events  are  grouped  and  systematized, 
phenomena  are  studied  with  reference  to  the  philosophical  evolution  of  law, 
and  the  providential  work  and  plan  are  sought  amid  all  the  seeming  chaos  of 
events  and  the  throes  of  revolution.  Neander,  Schoff,  Milman,  Guerricke, 
and  others  are  opening  to  us  mines  of  great  richness,  and  offer  large  rewards 
to  the  earnest  and  devout  inquirer. 

But  as  a  text-book  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  superior  to  this 
manual  of  Kurtz.  The  first  volume  was  noticed  at  some  length  in  these  pag- 
es, its  plan  was  unfolded,  and  its  peculiar  excellencies  pointed  out.  The 
second  volume  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  its  predecessor.  It  is  a  direct 
American  translation  from  the  original,  and  not  the  mere  revised  republication 
of  a  foreign  work.  The  last  chapters  have  been  added  by  the  translator  and 
other  hands,  preserving  faithfully,  however,  the  author's  plan  and  working 
always  in  his  spirit.  The  work  being  conceived  and  written  from  a  Lutheran 
stand-point,  it  naturally  exhibits  here  and  there  the  theological  predilections 
of  the  author ;  it  confines  itself  very  largely  to  European  church  life,  and 
leaves  the  history  of  the  church  in  Gr^At  Britain  and  America  to  be  disposed 
of  in  comparatively  few  pages.  But  the  scholarship  of  the  work  is  eminently 
thorough,  the  history  is  faithful,  the  statements  careful  and  free  from  all  nar- 
row partisanship,  and  the  spirit  is  catholic  and  every  way  admirable.  The 
work  deserves  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  will  thoroughly  justify  itself 
as  a  real  contribution  to  our  ecclesiastical  literature  wherever  it  shall  find  its 
way. 


I 


The  City  of  The  Saints,  and  across  the  Mountains  to  California.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton,  Author  of  *'  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations*    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,     1862.     Octavo,  pp.  574. 

Mr.  Burton's  volume  on  Central  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and 
pleasant  to  be  found  among  the  large  and  growing  list  which  recent  explorers 
ate  furnishing.  He  seos  things  with  his  own  eyes,  which  are  always  open, 
describes  in  his  own  way  and  according  to  his  own  impressions,  caring  little 
for  the  opinions  of  previous  writers,  and  stamps  his  own  individuality  upon 
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every  page.  He  has  a  muscular  mind,  great  self-reliance,  a  cool  noncha- 
lance in  his  intercourse  which  crops  out  in  his  co.mposilion,  with  very  liille  of 
the  sensitive  refinennent  which  makes  him  at  once  lepel  the  lower  elements  of 
'  life  instead  of  studying  them,  and  no  sqneamishness  which  prevents  him  from 
speaking  familiarly  on  topics  which  some  other  men  would  carefully  exclude 
from  their  pages.  There  is  a  bold,  honest,  free-easy  way  with  him,  which 
wins  a  reader's  interest  at  once,  and  there  is  also  merit  enough  in  his  books 
to  hold  it  even  to  the  end  of  his  longest  and  most  detailed  narratives. 

The  narrative  of  his  trip  across  the  plains  to  the  city  of  the  Mormons,  the 
lengthy  accounts  given  of  life  among  these  denizens  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the 
efforts  he  makes  to  eliminate  the  real  truth  from  the  contradictory  statements  of 
travellers  and  residents,  the  occasional  discussions  which  he  indulges  over  the 
principles  and  tendencies  of  Mormonism,  and  his  account  of  the  subsequent  jour- 
ney across  to  California,  combine  to  give  us  a  really  attractive  and  instructive 
volume,  which,  however,  needs  to  be  read  with  an  independence  and  criticism 
as  decided  and  as  free  as  he  himself  is  constantly  exercising.  Indirectly  his 
book  contains  a  protest  against  what  he  regards  the  unfair  treatment  and  un- 
just suspicions  that  the  Mormon  leaders  and  disciples  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  Gentile  authors  and  the  general  public  ;  and  while  he  says  nothing 
in  defence  of  Mormonism,  he  presents  it  in  a  light  less  repulsive  than  it  has 
generally  appeared.  He  allows  its  apologists  an  opportunity  to  speak  through 
his  book,  and  justify  or  extenuate  their  system  if  they  can.  Othei  travellers 
have  passed  over  and  described  the  same  regions ;  and  if  his  narrative  con- 
tains little  that  is  really  new,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  recent,  fresh, 
t)riginal,  instructive  and  vigorous  story,  told  by  a  shrewd  and  independent  ob- 
server. 


Practical  Christianity.    A  Treatise  Specially  Designed  for  Young  Men.    By 
John  S.  C.  Abbott.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1862.     12mo.,  pp.  302. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  too  well  known  as  an  author  to  need  an  effort  to  exhibit  his 
characteristics.  With  a  mitid  well  stored,  versatile,  abounding  in  illustrations, 
eschewing  all  profound  and  abstract  thought,  seizing  upon  truth  in  the  con- 
erete  form,  and  at  its  salient  points  ;  writing  in  a  style  that  is  simply  pictur- 
esque and  attractive;  always  aiming  at  practical  results,  never  led  away  by 
enthusiasm,  though  sometimes  exaggerating  one  side  of  a  truth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another;  genial  and  catholic  in  spirit ;  having  a  reverence  for  real 
human  goodness  such  as  life  may  really  and  readily  yield  ; — he  is  a  pleasant 
writer  and  an  excellent  and  wholesome  counsellor.  The  volume  before  us 
exhibits  all  these  qualities,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  class  of 
persons  for  whom  it  is  designed,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  read  it  with  atten- 
tion. It  meets  just  those  objections  to  Christianity  which  are  superficial  and 
yet  widely  operative,  and  presents  just  those  positive  views  of  it  which  ap- 
peal to  the  good  judgment  and  conscious  necessities  of  ordinary  minds.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  young  men  who  have  gone,  in  the  spiri*  of  true  patriotism, 
•into  the  Federal  army,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  work  for  general  circula- 
tion throughout  the  camps. 
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Young  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  or  the  Right  Road  through  Life.  A  Story  to  show 
how  young  Benjamin  learned  the  Principles  which  raised  him  from  a  Printer's 
Boy  to  the  first  Ambassador  of  the  American  Republic.  A  Boy's  Book  on  a 
Boy's  own  subject.  By  Henry  Mayhew,  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Gil- 
bert.   New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1862.     12mo.,  pp.  561. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Biography  is  somewhat  embellished  in  this  volume  ; 
scenes  are  introduced  and  conversations  reported,  plans  are  unfolded  and  poli* 
cy  set  forth,  which  have  their  origin,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  author's  imagina-* 
lion.  Yet,  in  a  high  sense,  the  story  is  really  true,  and  most  admirably  told ; 
and  the  volume  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  The  theory  of  life  which  it  incidentally 
but  clearly  unfolds  is  one  which  a  boy  could  hardly  have  before  him  continu- 
ously without  profit.  The  volume  is  almost  magnetic, — boys  will  read  it 
over  and  over  as  they  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  nurture 
a  love  of  honor,  industry,  straight-forwardness  and  noble  living.  The  author 
has  not  forgotten  his  own  boyish  experiences,  nor  does  he  fail  in  his  attempt 
to  show  the  generation  of  boys  that  succeeds  him  the  way  to  an  attainable 
honor  and  a  genuine  success. 


Memoir,  Letters,  and  Remains  op  Alexis  Db  Tocqueville,  Author  of 
"Democracy  in  America."  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Translator  of 
Napoleon's  Correspondence  with  King  Joseph.  "With  large  Additions,  In  two 
Volumes.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862.     12mo.,  pp.  430,  442. 

De  Tocqueville  is  best  known  in  this  country  through  his  "Democracy  in 
America ;" — a  work  which  surprised  our  own  statesmen  and  economists  by 
the  clear  insight  which  it  exhibited  into  our  political  and  social  life,  by  the 
profound  philosophy  which  ran  through  his  estimates  of  our  system,  by  the 
hearty  and  intelligent  appreciition  of  whatever  was  excellent  in  American 
character  which  an  eiYiineni  foreigner  exhibited,  by  the  clearness  with  which 
he  pointed  out  our  dangers  and  their  sources,  and  by  the  rapidity  and  accura- 
cy with  which  he  interpreted  and  generalized  the  facts  which  his  compara- 
tively brief  stay  in  this  country  brought  to  his  eager  observation. 

The  memoir,  with  which  these  volumes  open,  was  written  by  Beaumont, 
his  travelling  companion  in  America,  and  his  intimate  companion,  associate 
and  friend  for  many  years,  who  also  lakes  the  general  editorial  supervision  of 
the  volumes.  His  work  is  truly  one  of  love  and  reverence,  and  not  less  one 
of  delicacy,  skill  and  wisdom.  The  selections  from  De  Tocqueville's  writ- 
ings, which  appear  here,  exhibit  him  in  the  various  phases  of  his  life  and 
character,  and  afford  the  amplest  and  most  desirable  means  of  guaging  his 
rare  and  cultivated  mind,  and  of  understanding  his  spirit,  principles  and  char- 
acter. He  was  at  once  the  warm  friend,  the  genial  companion,  the  diligent 
student,  the  careful  observer,  the  profound  philosopher,  the  broad-minded 
statesman,  the  accomplished  literateur,  the  enthusiastic  poet,  who  needed  not 
to  indite  rhymes  to  exhibit  the  hidden  fire,  and  the  devout  and  reverential 
worshipper  of  God.  Besides  the  memoir,  these  volumes  contain  his  *'  Tour 
in  Sicily,"  "  Visit  to  Lake  Oneida,"  "A  Fortnight  in  the  Wilderness,"" 
"  France  before  the  Revolution," — an  article  originally  contributed  to  the 
Westminster  Remew J  and  here  republished,  two  chapters  of  a  work  which  he 
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never  lived  to  complete,  entitled,  "  France  before  the  Consulate,"  and  a  large 
number  of  *'  Letters,"  so  miscellaneous  and  characteristic  that  they  photograph 
every  side  of  his  nature.  The  work  is  eminently  welcome,  and  the  publishers 
send  these  memorials  of  out  author  out  to  the  American  public  in  a  style  well 
befitting  his  character  and  service. 

John  Brent.    By  Theodore  Winthrop,  Author  of  ««  Cecil  Dreeme."     Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862.     l2mo.,  pp»  359. 

These  two  works  left  by  Winthrop  in  manuscript,  when  he  left  to  defend 
Washington  in  the  famous  7th  Regiment,  and  which  were  brought  otit  by 
friends  after  he  fell  at  Great  Bethel,  take  the  public  by  surprise.  Bui  for  the 
beautiful  memoir  of  him  furnished  by  Curtis,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  successful  hiding  of  such  varied  and  effective  power  as  he  dis- 
plays. Cecil  Dreeme  awakened  surprise  ;  John  Brent  may  well  excite  aston- 
ishment. This  last  work  is  pitched  on  a  different  key,  it  deals  with  other 
scenes  and  characters  and  phases  of  life,  but  it  has  even  more  of  throbbing 
vitality  of  mind  and  heart,  exhibits  more  power  in  the  young  literary  artist  to 
conceive  and  portray,  and  brings  out  the  fineness  and  elasticity  of  a  spirit 
whose  physical  symbol  is  a  Damascus  blade.  The  story  is  laid  among  the 
plains,  mountains  and  defiles  of  the  great  territory  stretching  from  Missouri 
to  Sacramento,  and  there  is  a  free,  wild,  dashing  quality  in  ii  which  captivates 
or  conquers  at  once.  Some  theological  crotchets  and  maledictions  are  flung 
out  now  and  then,  which  were  better  when  put  under  restraint,  or  ventilated 
with  more  quietude  and  modesty  ;  but  the  work  is  the  marvellous  product  of 
a  rare  and  gifted  mind,  whose  loss  is  another  of  the  cosily  sacrifices  by 
means  of  which  we  are  to  buy  a  worthy  future  for  the  nalion. 


Leisure  IlotJRS  in  Town.    By  the  Author  of  "Recreations  of  a  Country  Par- 
son."    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862.     12mo.,  pp.  437. 

The  Country  Parson  steps  out  frankly  from  behind  the  screen  at  last. 
Fronting  the  title-page  of  this  volume  is  a  steel-engraved  portrait,  and  be- 
neath this  is  the  autograph,  *'  A.  A.  H.  Boyd,"  while  references  here  and 
there  will  indicate  clearly  enough  to  any  reader  that  he  is  exercising  his  cler- 
ical functions  in  the  far-famed  city  of  Edinburgh.  But  these  essays  show  that 
the  change  of  locality  and  experience  produce  no  very  striking  differences  in 
the  tone  of  his  mind,  the  style  of  his  thinking  or  the  qualities  of  his  rhetoric. 
He  is  a  man  to  put  himself  almost  at  once  into  real  and  vital  sympathy  with 
whatever  phase  of  life  stands  out  before  him,  and  with  almost  every  grade  of 
mind  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  His  essay  "Concerning  Veal:  A 
Discourse  of  Immaturity,"  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  things  which  he  has 
yet  done  in  his  whole  literary  life.  His  essay  '*  Concerning  people  who  car- 
ried weight  in  life,"  exhibits  his  real  sympathy  with  those  whose  life  is  a 
perpetual  battle  against  circumstances;  while  the  paper  "Concerning  the 
sorrows  of  Childhood,"  shows  how  he  spontaneously  bends  in  love  and  rever- 
ence toward  the  little  ones,  and  how  the  tyranny  which  makes  them  its  vic- 
tims, stirs  up  his  indignation  till  his  geniality  is  overwhelmed   by  his  fierce- 
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ness.  His  review  of  Oaird's  sermons,  \yith  his  analysis  of  the  preacher's 
power,  and  his  general  suggestions  on  the  suKject  of  preaching,  make  us  de- 
sire to  see  more  fully  the  critical  and  muscular  qualities  of  his  mind.  But  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  volume  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and 
of  the  author's  wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  genial  and  pleasant  essay- 
ists of  the  day. 

Mabgabet  Howth.  a  Story  of  to-day.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1862. 
12mo.,  pp.  266. 

This  book  is  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  and  the  story  is  much 
better  continuously  read,  than  wheft  given  to  us  in  monthly  instalments. 
There  is  great  power,  and  decided  originality  in  it.  The  author's  grasp  of 
mind  is  both  vigorous  and  tenacious  ;  there  are  some  fine  indirect  analyses  of 
character  ;  the  descriptions  of  nature  are  full  of  color  and  suggestiveness  j 
the  heights  and  depths  of  life  are  sketched  with  a  fearless  hand,  and  the 
heart-life  of  the  personages  comes  out  like  the  movement  of  a  tragedy.  The 
style  of  the  book  wants  calm  and  quiet  strength  ;  it  is  intense  and  nervous  al- 
most to  spasms,  and  for  that  reason  it  sometimes  appears  unnatural,  and  be- 
comes occasionally  tiresome.  There  is  here  the  promise  of  something  higher 
and  better, — a  promise  which  we  hope  may  yet  be  fulfilled. 

The  True  Stoby  of  the  Babons  of  the  South  ;  or  the  Rationale  of  the 
American  Conflict.  By  E.  W.  Reynolds.  Boston :  Walker,  "Wise  &  Co.  1862. 
12mo.,  pp.  240. 

To  those  who  have  carefully  watched  the  process  by  which  the  antagonis- 
tic elemer\Js  in  our  political  system  have  been  brought,  step  by  step,  into  mani- 
fest competition,  hostility,  and  finally  into  desperate  conflict,  this  volume  will 
unfold  nothing  really  new  ;  though  it  would  be  diflicuit  to  find  elsewhere  a 
clearer  presentation  and  happier  arrangement  of  the  leading  facts  belonging 
to  the  history  of  this  conflict,  than  on  these  pages.  The  work  will  do  good 
at  this  crisis  in  our  affairs,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  new  attempt  to  evolve 
the  philosophy  and  significance  of  our  present  national  struggle,  and  because 
it  will  find  eager  and  candid  readers  in  many  circles  where  it  would  formerly 
have  been  spurned  without  examination,  and  where  the  old  expositions  of 
precisely  the  same  import  would  awaken  prejudice.  It  contains  just  the 
facts  which  especially  need  to  be  circulated  in  order  that  our  national  problem 
may  be  solved  as  speedily  and  as  accurately  as  possible.  They  who  are 
least  inclined  to  the  author's  theory,  nre  just  those  who  need  the  clear  state- 
ments and  conclusive  reasonings  of  this  little  treatise. 


Tracts   fob    Pbiests   and   People.     By  various  Writers.     Boston:    Walker, 
Wise  &  Co.     1862.     12rao.,  pp.  372. 

I 

The  volume  of  •'  Essays  and  Reviews"  has  not  yet  brought  forth  its  entire 
harvest  of  results.  They  continue  to  appear,  now  in  one  form  and  now  in 
another  ; — here  in  congratulations  and  there  in  protests  and  prophesyings  of 
evil ; — to-day  in  a  eulogy  from  some  ardent  apostle  of"  Religious  Progress," 
and  to-morrow  in  some  volley  of  "Resolutions''  from  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
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cil,  which  discerns  in  it  the  advance-guard  of  the  skeptical  forces  that  are  al- 
ways planning  or  advancing  to  a  fight  against  the  bulwarks  of  the  Christian 
faith.  This  volume  of  Essays,  or  "  Tracts,"  as  they  are  called,  represents  a 
party  in  the  Anglican  church,  which  refuses  to  join  either  of  the  extreme 
wings  of  theology  which  mark  the  limits  of  opinion  in  the  Establishment. 
While  objecting  to  the  destructive  criticism  and  disorganizing  tendencies  of 
the  notorious  book,  the  writers  favor  a  liberal  interpretation  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  and  claim  a  large  freedom  in  sentiment  for 
the  English  clergy,  which  they  insist  should  be  both  allowed  and  encouraged. 
The  book  may  properly  be  said  to  represent  what  may  be  described  as  the 
"Broad  Church"  party, — a  party  believing  in  the  Establishment,  loving  the 
ritual,  admiring  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  their  ecclesiastical  household,  ac- 
cepting its  doctrinal  standards  when  interpreted  by  a  philosophic  and  flexible 
exegesis,  and  holding  to  religion  as  a  needful  element  in  life,  and  a  great  boon 
to  society.  The  several  tracts  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  ability  and  mer- 
it. The  subjects  are  quite  diverse,  the  differences  in  style  are  striking,  and 
there  are  manifestly  quite  decided  differences  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
several  writers.  Some  of  the  "  Tracts''  have  positive  and  others  negative 
bearings  :  some  have  definite  opinions  which  they  aim  to  define  and  establish, 
while  others  cover  a  broad  territory  with  general  or  specific  criticism.  Most 
of  the  writers  are  strong,  clear,  independent,  critical  thinkers;  the  essays 
are  forcible  in  style,  direct  in  reasoning,  and  act  on  the  reader's  mind  as  a 
strong  stimulus.  Hughes,  Maurice,  Gorden,  Davies,  Langley,  Ludlow,  &c., 
are  among  the  contributors  ;  "  Religio  Laici,"  "  The  Atonement  as  a  Fact 
and  as  a  Theory,"  "Terms  of  Communion,"  "Revelation,"  "Miracles," 
Dialogues  on  "  Doubt,"  "  Laws  of  Nature,"  &c.,  are  among  the  su])jects  dis- 
cussed. Whoever  wishes  to  keep  apprised  of  the  struggles,  tendencies, 
and  changes  of  religious  thought  across  the  sea,  and  which  are  being  repro- 
duced at  home,  will  find  this  volume  aiding  to  answer  his  inquiries,  and  pre- 
paring him  for  the  conflicts  and  issues  which  are  sure  to  mark  our  religious 
life  hereafter. 


Christ  in  the  AVill,  the  Heart,  and  the  Life.    Discourses  by  A.  B.  Muzzey, 
Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  371. 

This  volume  contains  thirty-two  sermons,  preached  in  the  course  of  the 
author's  ministry  at  Newburyport,  and  dedicated  gracefully,  in  a  few  simple 
words,  to  his  parishioners.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  striking  in  the  topics 
chosen  or  in  the  treatment  which  they  receive.  They  are  meditative  and  yet 
practical  discourses,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  life  and  duty  in  a  way  at 
once  direct  and  judicious,  avoiding  technical  theology,  abstruse  criticism,  and 
radical  theories.  The  spirit  is  reverential  and  calm,  the  style  pleasant,  easy 
and  tastefully  ornamented,  the  counsels  wholesome  and  wise,  and  the  teach- 
ing manifestly  conscientious  and  affectionate.  Delivered  by  a  Unitarian, 
orthodox  readers  may  miss  what  they  deem  essential  to  thorough  and  evan- 
gelical preaching,  but  no  fair-minded  reader  could  well  fail  to  profit  by  the 
presentations  of  truth  which  give  the  volume  its  value. 
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pRAYEBs  ;    By  Theodore  Parker,     Boston :    Walker,  Wise  &  Co.      12mo., 

There  are  collected  here  forty-two  of  the  public  prayers  "  delivered"  by 
the  great  heresiarch  of  New  England,  at  the  Melodeon  and  at  Music  Hall, 
caught  from  his  lipa  by  the  reporter.  We  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
reading  and  studying  them,  as  indices  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  whose  religious 
status  it  was  so  perplexing  a  thing  to  define.  They  are,  of  course,  unique 
and  characteristic,  yet  reverential,  aspiring  and  often  childlike  ; — there  is  less 
of  variety  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  far  less  of  "  Parkerism*' 
probably  than  in  the  Sermons  that  followed  them.  The  volume  is  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Parker,  and  contains  a  very  excellent  steel  engraved  portrait  of  the 
man  who  had  stronger  friendships  and  deeper  prejudices  than  almost  any 
other  man  of  his  tipne. 

The  New  Ameeican  Cyclopaedia  :  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowl- 
edge. Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  XIV.  Reed — 
Spire,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  (Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Sole 
Agents  for  Maine.) 

Another  volume  will  complete  the  American  Cyclopaedia.  It  maintains  its 
permanent  worth  through  its  whole  course.  In  this  volume  are  many  articles 
of  great  interest  to  general  readers,  and  some  articles  that  will  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  occupied  with  special  topics.  We  have  here  "  The  Reforma- 
tion," by  Prof.  Schaff,  and  "The  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  by  Archbishop 
Kenrick.  Another  class  of  articles,  of  rare  excellence  in  themselves,  are  in- 
vested with  a  new  interest  for  our  readers,  as  they  are  the  last  work  of  the 
talented  and  lamented  Symonds;  SmoUet,  Socrates,  Spinoza  are  among  these. 

We  believe  all  those  who  have  furnished  themselves,  volume  by  volume,  as 
it  has  appeared,  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  Cyclopaedia,  as  to  recommend 
the  complete  work  to  all  who  can,  even  through  inconvenience,  manage  to 
possess  it. 

We  have  also  received  the  prospectus  from  the  publishers  of  a  volume  de- 
voted to  topics  connected  with  the  present  war.  In  some  sense,  we  suppose 
it  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  Cyclopaedia. 

The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural.  By  the  Rev.  James 
M'Cosh,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  ««The  Method  of  Divine  Government,"  •♦Intui- 
tions of  the  Mind,"  etc.    ]S"ew  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1862. 

Those  who  have  read  the  previous  volumes  from  the  pen  of  M'Cosh  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is  an  author  of  peculiar  gifts  and  qualifications  to 
treat  subjects  like  the  one  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted.  It  is  said  that 
comparisons  are  invidious,  but  we  think  it  nevertheless  safe  to  say  that  we 
are  better  pleased  with  the  technicalities  of  this  work  than  we  are  with  those 
of  Bushnell's  Nature  and  Supernatural.  The  former  work  makes  the 
distinction  between  nature  and  the  supernatural  clearer  and  more  according 
to  facts. 

M'Cosh  deals  very  heavy  blows,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  against  the  falla- 
cies of  "  The  Recent  Theological  Inquiries."     He  is  skilful   as  well  as  pow- 
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erfiil.    He  puts  his  spear  point  to  thievery  joints  of  the  mail   in  which  the 

great  errorists  have  clad  themselves,  and,  lo,  their  armor   is  gone   and  they 

4r  stand  before  you  as  vulnerable  as  the  humblest  opposers  of  Divine  revelation. 

Ethical  and  Physiological  Inquiries,  Chiefly  Relative  to  Subjects  of  Popular 
Interest.    ByA.  H.Dana.    Nevv^  York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1862. 

Perhaps  we  can  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  this  book,  as 
well  by  giving  some  of  the  captions  of  the  chapter  as  in  any  way:  Races  of 
Men,  Compensations  of  Life,  Identity,  Necessity,  Authorship,  Influence  of 
Great  Men,  Lawyers,  Hereditary  Character,  Sensuality,  Health,  Narcotic 
Stimulants,  External  Religion,  are  the  titles  of  the  first  dozen  chapters.  The 
chapters  can  hardly  be  called  essays  ;  tliey  are  too  fragmentary  for  that.  It 
is,  however,  a  sort  of  reading  quite  attractive  and  profitable. 

We  commend  to  the  tobacco  using  fraternity,  and  especially  to  the  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity  thereof,  a  prayerful  reading  of  the  author's  chapter  on  Nar- 
cotics. We  hope  it  may  induce  on  the  part  of  some  the  repentance  not 
lo  be  repented  of.  Another  chapter  of  peculiar  interest  is  that  of  Hered- 
itary Character.  Some  excellent  thoughts  are  in  the  chapter  on  External 
Piety. 

While  the  author  keeps  to  the  physiological  as  related  to  the  ethical,  his 
remarks  are,  in  the  main,  just  and  valuable.  But  wlien  he  enters  the  purely 
lAetaphysical,  he  manifestly  stumbles, — like  many  other  authors  who  have 
given  their  chief  attention  to  physical  law  in  any  department.  They  carry 
their  analogies  too  far  and  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  the  human  mind  in 
the  chain  of  physical  agencies  and  under  the  same  law  of  necessity.  We 
commend  to  the  attention  of  such  that  wider  view  which  is  to  be  found  in 
M'Cosh  and  others  like  him. 


>\ 


Health  :  Five  Day  Sermons  to  "Working  People.  By  John  Brown,  M.  D., 
Author  of  "Rale  and  his  Friends,"  etc.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Broth- 
ers.    1862. 

A  very  readable  and  useful  little  book.  It  is  full  of  good  hints  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  health  of  man — of  both  body  and  soul.  The  author  is  almost  free 
from  the  shackles  which  most  of  his  profession  wear.  Only  here  and  there 
do  you  see  any  of  the  inherited  prejudices.  Buy  the  book ;  it  is  both 
cheaper  and  more  agreeable  than  drugs.    Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
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Article  I.— THE   ENGLISH  BIBLE  IN  MANUSCRIPT, 
AND  ITS  TRANSLATORS.* 

The  relative  history  of  the  Bible  is  a  history  of  human  civili- 
zation. It  is  written  in  the  biographies  of  those  heroic  spirits 
who  are  chosen  of  God  to  endure  suffering,  toil  and  death  for 
the  elevation  of  their  race.  Every  truth  that  becomes  a  quick-* 
ening  and  propelling  force  in  the  world's  progress,  commences 
its  action  on  the  race  through  an  incarnation;  through  the  wit- 
ness of  a  life,  through  the  loving  obedience  of  some  soul  that 
clings  to  it,  though  wrung  by  suffering ;  lives  to  make  others 
hear  it,  or  dies  rather  than  deny  it. 

It  is  an  infelicity  of  the  word  martyr  that,  while  we  make 
prominent  the  idea  of  suffering  and  heroism  it  suggests,  common 
use  has  obscured  the  primary  thought  that  a  martyr  is  simply  a 
witness.  This  may  be  no  loss,  however,  since  the  human  mind 
never  can  fail  to  feel  for  the  convincing  and  attractive  power  of 
suffering  for  fruth's  sake.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its 
higher  relations,  the  incarnation  and  martyrdom  of  Him  wha 

*  The  authorities  relied  on  for  the  statements  in  this  article,  be-^ 
sides  the  ordinary  English  histories  and  books  of  reference,  are 
"  Townley's  Scripture  History,"  and  the  careful  and  exhaustive 
"  History  of  English  Bible  Translation."  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant* 
New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1859. 
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is  the  truth,  was  in  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  want  of 
humanity.  In  no  other  way  could  his  truth  reach  through  the 
reason  and  take  possession  of  the  emotive  forces  in  man.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  the  high  privilege  of  holy  and  believing 
souls  in  every  age  and  nation  to  share  in  "  the  afflictions  of 
Christ." 

The  English  race  had  a  church,  and  a  Bible,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  its  existence ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had 
Christianity,  till  the  Bible  had  not  only  its  students,  but  its 
martyrs.  In  still  earlier  times,  among  the  aboriginal  Britons, 
perhaps  before  Paul  ascended,  the  light  of  the  Bible  dawned  on 
Britain,  preceded  by  the  gleam  of  the  Roman  eagle,  and  the 
light  of  Roman  civilization.  But  these  were  extinguished  when 
the  pagan  Saxons  and  Angles,  welcomed  at  first  as  protectors 
by  the  Britons,  overspread  the  country  and  treated  the  latter 
as  their  descendants  have  since  treated  the  Indians  on  this 
continent.  There  was  this  to  distinguish  the  colonization  of 
old  Angle-land  from  that  of  New  England — the  former  was  the 
spread  of  paganism.  The  true  God  was  known  only  in  Wales, 
and  a  few  other  districts,  where  the  original  Britons  retained, 
and  still  retain,  a  footing.  The  conversion  of  these  Saxons 
began  about  A.  D.  600,  at  which  time  Gregory,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  sent  thither  the  pious  monk  Austin,  with  forty  compan- 
ions. They  brought  the  Bible  and  some  other  books,  for  in 
that  early  day  Rome  had  one  pontiff  who  favored  the  universal 
study  of  the  Bible.  He  had  already  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
papal  church  in  other  respects,  for  he  instructed  his  missiona- 
ries that,  in  order  to  secure  a  ready  reception  for  Christianity, 
they  should  disturb  the  prejudices  of  the  Saxons  as  little  as 
possible.  Heathen  temples,  altars  and  festivals,  were  to  be 
retained  and  converted  to  Christian  uses.  Even  human  sacri- 
fices have  been  heard  of  as  oflfered  by  those  who  had  accepted 
the  teaching  of  the  monks.  And  Bede  declares,  in  the  history 
of  his  times,  that  there  were  still  temples  having  one  altar  for 
the  sacrifices  of  idolatry,  and  another  for  the  services  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  A  memento  of  this  marriage  with  idolatry  still 
remains  in  the  name  of  the  festival  called  Easter,  which  result- 
ed from  the  attempt  to  supplant  the  annual  festival  of  Easter, 
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the  Saxon  Yenus — by  giving  to  a  Christian  one  the  same  name. 
There  was  little  of  the  letter,  and  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bi- 
ble, yet  that  little  inoculated  the  veins  of  idolatry  with  slow 
but  sure  death.  Some  acquired  skill  in  writing,  and  diligently 
used  it  to  multiply  copies  of  books.  Egbert,  a  bishop  in  the 
north  of  England,  had,  with  great  industry,  collected  a  library 
whose  excelleuce  was  celebrated  on  the  continent  as  well  as  at 
home,  though  it  contained  no  more  than  a  score  and  a  half  of 
manuscripts.  '    ' 

Adhelm,  a  pious  bishop,  whose  Christian  hymns  were  in  use 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  who  had  few  if  any  equals  in  learn- 
ing during  that  time,  endeavored,  by  poems  and  other  writ- 
ings, to  call  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  translated  a  part  of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  persuaded  Egbert  to  engage  in  the  same  work. 
There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  a  copy  of  the  gospels, 
written  in  Latin  by  the  latter,  with  a  Saxon  version  between 
the  lines.  It  is  elegantly  written,  with  illuminated  headings 
and  capitals,  with  pictures  of  the  cross  and  the  evangelists ; 
and  the  whole  book  is  overlaid  with  "  gold  and  silver  plates  and 
precious  stones." 

The  man  of  that  age  best  known  to  later  times,  and  perhaps 
the  most  honored  for  piety  and  learning  in  his  own,  was  Bede, 
called  the  wise  Saxon.  To  his  history  of  Christianity  are  we 
indebted  for  the  most  that  is  known  of  England,  from  the  time 
of  its  appearance  in  history,  till  near  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  735.  He  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
gospel  of  John  into  the  language  of  the  common  people  when 
seized  with  his  last  illness;  but  he  continued  the  work  during 
many  weeks  of  sickness.  Even  when  struck  with  death,  his 
amanuensis  said  to  him,  "  My  beloved  master,  there  remains 
one  sentence  unwritten."  ''Write  it,  then,  quickly,"  he  replied, 
and  summoning  all  his  energies,  he  translated  it,  and  when  the 
scribe  said,  "  It  is  now  done,"  he  repeated,  "  It  is  now  done," 
uttered  a  brief  prayer — and  expired. 

Darkly  as  the  light  of  Christianity  had  yet  shone,  it  was 
dimmer  during  the  next  two  centuries,  owing  to  the  irruptions 
and  desolating  wars  of  the  Danes  and  and  Northmen.     In  the 
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midst  of  this  confusion,  there  arose,  thanks  to  his  noble  moth- 
er, one  Christian  scholar  who,  both  as  heroic  exile  and  as 
patriot  jonwce,  was  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  his  race — good 
king  Alfred.  He  declares  that,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne 
in  871,  "knowledge  and  learning  were  extinguished  in  the 
English  nation."  Nobly  did  he  labor  for  their  revival.  "  He 
was  constantly  occupied,  not  only  in  governing,  but  in  con- 
structing government,  being  much  of  his  time  involved  in  war, 
fighting  in  more  than  fifty  battles  by  land  and  sea,  yet  few  men, 
in  more  fortunate  times,  with  lives  of  uninterrupted  literary  in- 
dustry, have  produced  so  many  books  as  were  sent  forth  by 
his  prolific  pen.  All  his  compositions  and  translations  were 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  common  people.  He  also  estab- 
lished schools  by  law, — endowed  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
obliged  the  wealthy  to  educate  their  children.  The  seal  and 
monument  of  his  wisdom  remains  to  this  day  in  that  "glory  of 
the  English  constitution,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,"  and  in  the 
English  common  law.  The  source  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  his  labors,  was  the  Bible.  He  constantly  carried 
portions  of  it  in  his  bosom.  In  his  private  devotions  he  used 
the  Psalms. 

He  also  translated  them  into  the  Saxon  language,  that  his 
people,  instead  of  a  litany  in  unintelligible  Latin,  might  have 
the  same  help  in  their  devotions,  which  he  daily  employed  in 
his  own.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  he  translated  the  whole 
Bible,  but  most  believe  that  he  died  before  it  was  completed. 
The  work  was  resumed  by  a  grandson  and  successor,  who 
employed  some  Jews  to  make  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Alfred, 
Saxon  history  ended  in  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  who 
brought  with  them  the  French  language  and  the  feudal  customs. 
All  the  Saxon  priests  and  bishops  were  ejected,  to  give  place 
to  Norman  ones.  The  Saxon  language  was  utterly  silenced  in 
the  court,  in  the  transactions  of  business,  in  the  church  and  the 
school.  The  lands  of  the  realm  were  mostly  seized  by  the 
Norman  barons,  or  parcelled  out  among  them  by  the  conqueror, 
and  all  the  lower  classes  of  Saxons  became  slaves  of  the  soil, 
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or,  resisting  that,  outlaws.  During  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  Saxon  stubbornness  and  Norman  pride  braced  against 
each  other,  till,  at  length,  it  was  found  that  neither  could  stand 
alone.  Saxon  industry  and  thrift  had  again  made  the  old  land- 
holders and  merchants  a  power  in  the  nation.  Norman  pas- 
sion and  profligacy  made  the  barons  too  weak  to  resist  alone  a 
tyrannical  king,  so  the  two  parties  came  together  at  Runny- 
mede,  and  the  result  was  Magna  Charta. 

From  this  time  the  language  and  the  race  that  had  endured 
the  discipline  of  oppression,  began  to  grow  into  superiority, 
and  to  incorporate  the  others  into  themselves.  Here  begins 
the  life  of  the  English  language ; — a  fitting  exponent  of  the  na- 
tion that  uses  it ;  a  combination  of  many  elements ;  the  growth 
of  many  ages ;  rough,  strong,  and  copious,  beyond  any  other 
living  liinguage. 

The  influence  which,  more  than  all  others,  developed  these 
qualities,  and  which,  through  all  stages  of  change  and  growth, 
has  rendered  them  permanent  and  universal  among  the  English 
speaking  race,  has  come  from  the  English  Bible.  The  great 
charter  is  pointed  to  as  the  beginning  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  of  that  there  would  be  little  to  boast,  had  not  the 
tree  imbibed  better  juices  than  belonged  to  the  root.  There 
was  no  such  acknowledgment  of  equality  and  protection  for  all, 
as  the  framers  of  constitutional  government  on  this  continent 
learned  from  the  Divine  word.  It  recognized  the  right  of 
force,  and  proclaimed  protection  only  for  the  strong.  The 
wild,  bitter,  and  hardly  innocuous  crab-apple,  out  of  which  our 
delicious  orchard  fruits  are  said  to  have  been  developed,  can 
hardly  claim  that  these  are  but  a  perpetuation  of  itself.  So 
the  excellencies  of  the  English  government  must  be  traced  to 
the  forces  that  have  shaped  its  later  culture,  rather  than  to  any 
merit  discernable  in  it  at  that  day.  A.  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  the  date  of  Magna  Charta,  the  majority  of  the  laborers 
were  slaves,  or,  as  called  in  the  language  of  that  time,  villeins. 
The  character  to  which  their  condition  was  favorable,  can  be 
understood  from  the  signification  which  still  clings  to  that 
word, — a  signification  doubtless  equally  applicable  to  their 
masters.  In  each  of  the  «.ncient  civilizations, — Egyptian,  Baby- 
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Ionian;  Grecian,  Eoman, — in  proportion  as  wealth  and  dominion 
were  extended,  vices  and  slaves  increased.  While  emperors 
widened  their  territories,  and  philosophers  built  the  monu- 
ments of  their  genius,  the  masses,  the  basis  of  society,  were 
sinking  lower  in  ignorance  and  corruption,  till,  in  every  case, 
the  state  tottered  and  fell  in  its  self-caused  decay.  There 
must  have  been  some  counteracting  and  preserving  force  at 
work  in  the  English  nation,  even  in  its  darkest  times.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  masses  was  ever  upward,  and  in  the  direction  of 
independence.  Out  of  the  amalgamation  of  so  many  branches 
of  the  most  persistent,  adventurous,  and  unconquerable  race 
that  ever  inhabited  Europe,  came  a  common  people,  who,  as 
well  as  the  king  and  barons,  were  a  power  in  the  realm.  Every 
encroachment  of  the  ruling  powers  inaugurated  a  struggle  which 
was  sure  to  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  new  concession  on 
the  part  of  royalty,  and  some  fresh  guarantee  of  right  to  the 
people.  Though  the  English  race  had  been  led  out  of  the 
bondage  of  idolatry,  they  were  still  in  the  desert  of  ignorance, 
and  the  pillar  that  led  them  was  not  of  fire,  but  of  cloud ; — 
cloud  that  grew  darker  with  every  century.  There  had  been 
light  within  it,  but  that  light  was  obscured  in  ever  deepening 
gloom. 

The  church  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  become  a  vast  or- 
ganized system  for  extortion  and  plunder.  It  despoiled  alike 
the  monarch  and  the  serf.  It  had  no  interest  in  the  English 
nation,  only  so  far  as  it  could  draw  from  thence  means  to  sus- 
tain the  papal  influence  and  fill  the  papal  coffers.  The  popes 
must  have  money  to  maintain  their  luxury,  carry  on  their  wars 
and  intrigues,  and  defeat  rival  aspirants.  When,  as  some- 
times happened,  the  revenues  from  different  countries  were  di- 
vided between  two  or  three  infallible  and  mutually  belligerent 
heads  of  the  church,  the  demand  for  Peter's  pence  was  increas- 
ingly urgent,  and  everything  depended  on  keeping  the  masses 
in  that  state  of  utter  ignorance  which  would  make  them  the 
most  pliant  adherents,  and  the  most  supple  tools  in  the  hands 
of  their  clerical  army.  This  army,  sent  fo^'th  to  maintain  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Pope,  and  to  revel  in  the  spoils  of  rich  and 
poor,  labored  only  to  keep  the  people  in  that  state  of  supersti- 
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tious   dependence  that  would   make   their  task  the   easiest. 
They  knew  little  except  what  belonged  to  their  trade.     Those 
priests  were  probably  no  unfair  sample  of  the  whole,  who,  in 
Wickliff's  time,  told  their  congregations  that  certain  heretics 
had  invented  a  wicked  book,   called  the   New  Testament,  by 
which  they  were  seeking  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  church. 
There  were  the  two  Universities,  thronged  with  candidates  for 
the  learned  professions.     But  if  any  students  wished  to  devote 
themselves  to  reading,  a  chest  full  of  manuscripts  was  all  the 
most  favored  of  the  colleges  contained.     A  Bible  cost  more 
than  the  salary  of  a  day  laborer  for  a  dozen  years.     In  the  lec- 
ture rooms,  the  students  were  enlightened  by  subtle,  profound, 
sublime,  and  seraphic  doctors,   with  discussions  upon  such  top- 
ics as,  "  How  many  angels  could  stand  on  a  needle's  point  ?" 
'^  Is  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  eaten  in  the  sacrament,  dress- 
ed or  undressed  ?"     The  most  practical  studies  related  to  the 
methods  of  becoming  adepts  in  the  tricks  of  the  priesthood,  or 
in  the   "  mystery  of  healing,"  as  then  understood  ;  for  instance, 
"  curing  small  pox  without  scars,  by  wrapping  the  patient  in 
scarlet  cloth,  or  stopping  epileptic  fits  by  saying  mass  over  the 
patient,  and  causing  his  parents  to  fast."    If  any  of  the  pro- 
fessors published  books,  they  were  commentaries  on  the  Latin 
fathers,   and   where  these  had  introduced  a  quotation  from  a 
Greek  father,  or  from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  they  passed 
it  with  this   note,  "  This  is  Greek  and  can't  be  read."     If  any 
of  the  monks,  having  plenty  of  wealth  and  leisure,  aspired  to 
literary  pursuits,  he  wrote   absurd  saint-legends  and  supersti- 
tions,— frequently   having   obtained   his    writing   material   by 
sponging  out  some  to  him  unintelligible  or  useless  manuscript 
of  the  Bible,  an  ancient  classic,  or  a  Christian  father.   We  have 
often  praised  the  church  and  the  monks  for  preserving  to   us 
the  literature  of  the  ancients.     They  simply  shut  the  doors  of 
knowledge,  neither  entering  themselves  nor  suffering  to  enter 
those  who  would.     It  is  more  the  fault  of  themselves,  than  of 
their  times,  that  when  they  should  have  been  like  the  brooks 
in  the  meadow,  making  beautiful  and  fruitful  all  the  surround- 
ing soil,  they  were  only  dry  acqueduct  pipes,  shutting  up  the 
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fountain  from  all  the  surrounding  ground,  that  they  might  trans- 
mit a  diminutive  stream  to  a  distant  place. 

The  civil  offices  were  mostly  filled  by  the  clergy,  who  were 
as  willing  to  take  bribes  as  to  sell  indulgences.  K"or  were  the 
people  better  than  the  character  of  the  priests  and  magistrates 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Manners  were  swinish ;  licentious- 
ness, in  most  revolting  forms,  universal.  English  men  and 
Englishwomen  were  still  sold  like  cattle  at  the  great  fairs. 
.The  words  of  Scripture  might  be  almost  literally  applied  to 
the  English  people,  from  king  to  serf,  "  All  men  are  liars." 
Rome  pierced  and  held  as  with  iron  grasp  rulers  and  ruled ; 
and  was  pressing  the  life  blood  out  of  the  nation  with  her 
triple  talons.  One  was  the  secular  clergy  with  all  their  various 
grades.  Another  was  the  mendicant  friars;  the  third,  the 
monastic  establishments.  These  three  were  independent  of 
each  other,  and  all  independent  of  any  law  or  government  in 
the  land,  being  accountable  only  to  the  Pope.  Arson,  rape, 
theft,  or  murder,  all  laughed  at  the  law  within  the  walls  of  the 
abbey,  or  from  beneath  the  cowl  of  the  monk.  Priests,  for  frolic 
or  pelf,  might  go  out  to  share  the  spoil  of  the  robber  by  night, 
and  afford  him  a  sanctuary  by  day.  Such,  with  all  her  cathedrals, 
colleges  and  chivalry,  was  England  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Why  is  not  such  a  description  as  applicable  to  her  now,  as  to  Ire- 
land or  Italy  ?  Too  many  have  taken  it  as  a  sufficient  reply,  that 
the  English  inherited  characteristics  of  enterprise  and  indepen- 
dence from  their  Teutonic*  ancestors,  which  have  been  brought 
to  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  efficiency  by  the  crossing 
or  intermingling  of  tribes.  But  there  is  a  fact  still  more  sig- 
nificant, no  matter  if  we  consider  it  a  result  of  the  former, 
since  both  keep  their  place  in  the  plan  of  God.  It  is  that  the 
Germanic  nations  have  not  clung  to  the  skirts  of  Rome  to  be 
withered  in  her  shade.     They  have  opened  the  Bible ;  out  of 


*  The  Romans  called  them  '*  Oer-manSj**  i,  e.,  War-men.  "  A  na- 
tion scorning  every  restraint,  considering  independence  as  the  most 
precious  of  all  things,  and,  therefore,  ready  to  give  up  life  rather  than 
liberty."  They  were  the  only  race,  within  reach  of  the  Roman  arms, 
who  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  CaBsars." 
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that  streamed  the  light  which  has  banished  the  darkness  from 
the  sky  of  England.  The  same  light  which  is  now  rising  with 
portentous  flashes  those  clouds  of  superstition  and  barbarism 
on  either  continent;  which  still  lingers  as  relics  of  mediaeval 
night.  •         V 

There  was  one  translator  of  the  manuscript  Bible,  whose  in- 
fluence was  not  destined  to  be  local  or  temporary,  or  to  be  ex- 
tinguished even  when  the  million-handed  press  began  to  reach 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  nation.  That  translator  was  John 
Wickliffe.  The  last  part  of  his  name  indicates  not  his  family, 
but  the  hamlet  in  Yorkshire  where  he  was  born  in  1324.  He 
was  simply  John  of  Wycliffe.  All  that  had  been  done  by 
translators  and  cloistered  transcribers  previous  to  the  birth  of 
Wickliffe,  was  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  from  extinction  a 
spark  of  the  heavenly  light.  Shortly  before  Wickliffe  com- 
menced his  labors,  however,  a  hermit  in  Yorkshire,  who  figures 
in  the  annals  of  the  time  as  a  poet,  wrote  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms  with  notes.  The  name  of  John  Trevisa,  a  vicar,  also 
of  Yorkshire,  is  connected  with  labors  of  the  same  kind.  The 
late  Dr.  Clarke  possessed  a  manuscript  Bible,  supposed,  from 
its  language,  to  be  a  little  older  than  Wickliffe's,  from  which 
we  may  learn,  says  quaint  Thomas  Fuller,  that  "  midnight  being 
passed,  some  early  risers  began  to  strike  fire  and  enlighten 
themselves  from  the  Scriptures."  How  few  these  early  risers 
must  have  been,  may  be  judged  from  one  circumstance.  When 
Wickliffe  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  probably  about  the  time 
he  became  master  of  Baliol  College,  three  or  four  young  priests 
came  from  Ireland  to  study  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  returned 
home,  because  not  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  found  in 
the  University.  But  somewhere  Wickliffe  found  one.  Wheth- 
er in  a  convent  library,  or  where  it  had  descended  as  a  heir- 
loom in  some  already  ancient  family  of  Yorkshire,  or  whether 
in  some  chest  containing  the  college  manuscripts,  where,  like 
the  one  which  Luther  unearthed  at  Erfurth,  it  had  not  been 
seen  for  generations,  we  are  not  told.  But  his  work  proves, 
not  only  that  he  found  one,  but  that  he  penetrated  its  truths  as 
deeply,  and  loved  it  as  ardently,  as  Luther  loved  that  in  which 
he  found  the  seeds  of  the  reformation  a  century  and  a  half  later. 
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Of  a  very  different  temper  from  Luther,  gentle,  retiring  and 
sympathetic,  he  could  not  have  entered  into  or  continued  his 
life-long  warfare  against  wily,  persecuting  Rome,  in  behalf  of 
the  right  of  the  whole  people  to  have  the  Bible,  without  love 
for  its  way  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  the  same  confidence  in 
the  help  of  its  Divine  Author,  that  animated  and  sustained  the 
later  reformer. 

The  battle  with  popery  commenced  with  an  attack  on  the 
mendicant  friars.  This  order,  instituted  one  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Wiokliffe,  on  a  pretence  of  reforming  relig- 
ion, had  filled  England  with  its  minions,  numerous  as  the  locusts 
of  Egypt  and  as  ravenous.  Responsible  to  no  power  but  the 
Pope,  setting  no  price  on  their  services,  they  could  pronounce 
absolution  or  administer  the  sacrament  in  the  hut  of  the  serf, 
in  the  hall  of  the  baron,  in  the  forest,  or  by  the  roadside.  To 
catch  the  heart  of  the  people,  they  would  declaim  against  the 
haughtiness  and  extravagance  of  the  priests  and  bishops,  and 
relate  their  jolly  anecdotes  over  a  pot  of  ale  around  the  table 
of  the  peasant.  Their  show  of  humiliation  and  sincerity,  to- 
gether with  their  skill  in  acting  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant, 
had  contributed  to  give  them  undeserved  success.  The  people, 
alienated  by  the  neglect  and  extortion  of  the  regular  clergy,  and 
disgusted  with  their  vices,  had  given  the  begging  friar  such  a 
welcome  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  : 

"  The  land  and  its  fatness  is  marked  for  his  own  ; 

He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  when  he  tires, 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  barefooted  Friar's." 

These  friars  succeeded,  as  in  other  nations  they  had  done,  in 
introducing  some  of  their  members  into  the  University.  Plere, 
as  well  as  among  the  common  people,  they  dared  to  teach  that 
their  dispensation  was  a  new  and  higher  one  tlian  Christ's, 
that  as  his  had  superseded  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  was 
it  to  give  place  to  theirs.  This  brings  Wickliffe  to  the  conflict. 
He  attacks  their  system  as  a  stupendous  treason  against  the 
Son  of  God,  and  against  the  perfect  law  of  faith  and  life  reveal- 
ed in  the  Scriptures.  He  claims  that  Christ's  religion  is  all 
Divine  and  perfect  in  its  author  and  its  requirements.     He  that 
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attempts  to  add  to  or  amend  it,  ia  eflfect  denies  it.  It  is, 
says  he,  "  most  true  because  confirmed  of  God,  and  because  by 
it,  the  Pope  and  every  other  man,  must  be  confirmed,  or  else 
he  shall  be  damned,  while  the  new  orders,  being  confirmed  only 
by  the  Pope,  may  turn  out  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  devil." 
These  were  bold  and  pregnant  words.  They  had  in  them  the 
germ,  not  only  of  independence  of  the  Pope,  but  of  all  tradi- 
tional authority,  and  rested  the  perpetuity  of  the  church  upon 
spiritual  succession  alone. 

There  was  one  circumstance  that  gave  the  reformer  greater 
security  than  he  could  have  enjoyed  in  any  other  state  of  Eu- 
rope.  The  English  had  ever  been  more  restive  under  the 
growth  of  papal  prerogative  than  any  other  Catholic  country. 
The  nobles  were  jealous  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who  not 
only  threatened  to  eclipse  them  in  wealth  and  retinue,  but  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  every  kind  of  civil  office.  The  king 
and  Parliament  were  justly  annoyed  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Pope  was  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  crown,  that  an  ad- 
ditional sum  was  demanded  direct  from  the  king,  as  the  Pope's 
vassal,*  and  that  all  this  was  paid  to  a  French  Pope,  who  used 
it  to  aid  his  nation  in  carrying  on  war  against  the  English. 

It  was  probably  at  the  invitation  of  Parliament,  that  Wick- 
liffe  appeared  before  them  in  1365,  arguing  on  Scriptural 
grounds  against  the  assumptions  of  the  Pope.  Measures  were 
adopted  for  staying  the  golden  tide  that  was  flowing  into  the 
Papal  coffers.  Wickliffe  was  attacked,  as  their  instigator. 
He  replies,  and  proceeds  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the 
government  to  make  both  the  property  and  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  amenable  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  land.  Within  half  a 
dozen  years,  it  appears  that  petitions  began  to  flow  into  Parlia- 
ment, asking  for  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  secular  offices. 
No  one  can  question  the  soundness  or  conclusiveness  of  the 
arguments  by  which  Wickliffe  supported  this  measure.  They 
were  drawn  both  from  the  New  Testament  and  from  the  profli- 
gate character  of  the  clergy,  who,  he  says,  instead  of  being  un- 
entangled  with  affairs  of  this  life,  are   '^  so  occupied  in  heart 

*  A  thousand  marks  (near  £700)  a  year  had  been  promised  by  the 
tyrant  John  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta. 
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about  worldly  lordships  and  pleas  of  business,  that  no  habit  of 
devotion,  of  praying,  of  thoughtfulness  on  heavenly  things,  on 
the  sins  of  their  own  hearts,  or  those  of  other  men,  may  be 
preserved ;  neither  are  they  found  studying  and  preaching  the 
gospel,  nor  visiting  and  comforting  poor  men." 

In  1372,  Wickliffe  was  appointed  Doctor  of  Theology  in 
Canterbury  College,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  Warden. 
He  was  then,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  "  as  a 
theologian,  the  most  eminent  of  his  time  j  in  philosophy  second 
to  none."  He  excelled  all  men  in  the  number  and  strength  of 
his  arguments,  and  in  the  irresistible  power  of  his  eloquence. 
No  sooner  was  he  in  a  professor's  chair,  than  a  new  era  dawn- 
ed on  the  college.  His  lecture  room  becomes  crowded  with  ea- 
ger and  devoted  students.  Scorning  the  absurd  platitudes  with 
which  they  had  formerly  been  amused  or  stultified,  he  tells  them, 
"  If  there  is  any  truth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,"  and 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  these  should  be  studied  as 
the  one  sufficient  source  of  instruction.  One  by  one,  the  tradi- 
tions and  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  examined  and 
refuted.  His  pupils,  charmed  by  his  eloquence,  attracted  by 
love  for  his  person,  and  inspired  by  a  practical  faith  in  the 
truths  they  learned,  went  forth,  but  not  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  clergy.  They  formed  a  constantly  increasing  band 
of  "  pious,  self  denying,  working  ministers,  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment plan."  With  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  Latin  Bible  hidden 
in  their  gowns,  when  they  could  get  it,  and  with  the  word  as 
fire,  shut  up  in  their  bones,  they  went  everywhere  preaching 
the  glad  tidings  of  free  salvation.  "  To  the  venal  sale  of  .  .  . 
.  .  .  priestly  absolution,  they  opposed  the  unbought  grace  of 
the  gospel ;  to  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  the  One  Mediator 
between  God  and  man;  to  the  traditions  of  men  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  priests,  the  pure  revelation  of  God's  will  in  the 
Scriptures.""^  So  earnest  and  wide-spread  were  their  labors, 
and  their  teaching  so  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  people,  that  all 
England  became  affected  by  their  influence.  Within  four  years, 
a  great  convocation  of  doctors,  bishops,  and  all  ranks  of  the 


*  Hist,  of  English  Bible  Translation,  page  74. 
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clergy,  was  held,  to  take  measures  for  the  suppression  of  these 
preachers.  A  severe  decree  was  proposed  to  Parliament,  and 
though  never  consented  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  it 
was  fraudulently  inserted  among  the  laws,  and  formed  the  ba- 
sis of  many  persecutions.* 

"  But  the  love  of  the  people  was  as  a  wall  of  fire  round  their 
faithful  teachers."  Sometimes,  when  danger  was  apprehended, 
a  body  guard  of  gentlemen  was  seen  around  the  pulpit,  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  defend  with  their  good  swords  the  right  of 
Englishmen  to  speak  and  to  hear,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences.  People  who  were  being  thus  taught  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  were  learning  that  rich  and  poor  were 
made  of  one  blood,  and  all  redeemed  by  a  common  salvation, 
the  blessings  of  which  were  to  be  received  on  the  same  condi- 
tions by  all,  could  not  be  very  willing  serfs.  The  couplet, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  common  peo- 
ple of  that  day, 

"  When  Adam  spaded  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 

is  suggestive  of  a  philosophy  alike  fatal  to  feudal  and  prelatical 
distinctions. 

Wickliflfe  has  been  charged  by  his  enemies  with  suggesting 
and  advocating  the  plans  which  were  several  times  broached  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  confiscation  of  all  ecclesiastical 
property ;  but  this,  if  true,  only  shows  that  he  had  fixed  on 
those  measures  for  securing  emancipation  from  Rome,  by  which 
alone,  as  it  was  subsequently  found,  that  result  could  be  secur- 
ed. The  attempt  was  also  made  to  trace  to  his  influence  that 
uprising  in  which  a  hundred  thousand  laborers  assembled  in 
arms  to  ask  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  But  that  a  people 
half  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  which  they  had 
been  defrauded,  should  be  hurried  to  some  extremes,  both 
against  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyrants,  is  only  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  oppression  in  which  they  had 
lived.     It  may  be  that  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  would  not  have 


*  Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 
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occurred,  if  Wickliffe  had  not  preached ;  but  this,  as  Hallam 
well  says,  implies  no  reflection  upon  Wickliffe.  The  Son  of 
God  was  crucified  on  a  charge  of  stirring  up  the  people.  His 
gospel  is  the  power  that  must  elevate  the  nations,  quietly  and 
peacefully,  or  aided  by  convulsion  and  revolutions,  if  resisted. 
When  Wickliffe  had  occupied  the  chair  of  theology  about  four 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  accompany  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  remonstrate  against  the  abuses  of  the  church. 
He  returned  home  after  nearly  two  years  of  unsuccessful  labor, 
fully  satisfied  that  the  fountain  of  papal  influence  was  more 
corrupt  than  the  streams  from  which  England  drank.  Parlia- 
ment began  more  vigorously  to  take  the  work  of  reform  into 
its  own  hands.  And  Pope  and  Bishops  began  to  combine  their 
forces  to  break  down  the  man  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
innovations.  They  summoned  biui  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
heresy,  and  made  all  preparation  in  old  St.  Paul's,  to  pronounce, 
with  due  pomp  and  solemnity,  the  sentence  of  condemnation. 
But  for  once  they  found  an  interference  from  the  State,  too 
resolute  to  be  resisted.  Wickliffe  went  before  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal Parliament,  but  he  was  escorted  by  the  Marshal  of  the 
realm.  Lord  Percy,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
which  circumstance  so  disconcerted  the  presiding  bishop,  that 
he  sprang  from  his  throne  and  commenced  an  angry  alterca- 
tion with  the  nobles,  which  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council. 

Released  for  awhile,  Wickliffe  continued  to  write,  preach 
and  lecture,  with  unabated  zeal.  Parliament  again  requested 
the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  arguments,  to  strengthen  their  resis- 
tance to  the  extortion  of  the  Pope.  He  proves  tliat  they  may 
rightfully  withhold  the  tribute,  but  he  does  it  wholly  by  Scrip- 
tural reasons ;  showing  that  the  design  of  the  gospel  is,  that 
its  ministers  shall  be  voluntarily  supported,  because  only  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  they  do  not  dcsprvc  any 
thing  who  do  not  fulfil  the  office  of  Christian  shepherds. 

Meanwhile,  in  obedience  to  five  different  bulls  from  the  Pope, 
he  is  summoned  before  another  council  at  Lambeth.  This  time 
he  confronted  his  enemies  alone.  To  make  sure  tlmt  no  inter- 
ruption should  defeat  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  they  sat 
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with  doors  barred.  But  the  ornament  of  the  University,  the 
idol  of  the  people,  the  beloved  teacher,  the  champion  of  Eng- 
lish liberty,  could  not  so  easily  be  given  up.  The  rumor  spread 
in  all  directions  that  Wickliffe  was  in  danger,  and  from  far  and 
near  people  came  pouring  into  the  town.  At  length,  able  to 
endure  suspense  no  longer,  they  broke  into  the  palace  where 
the  council  was  sitting,  and  with  turbulent  cries  demanded 
Wickliffe.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  a  voice  was  heard 
forbidding,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen-mother,  any  definitive 
sentence  by  the  court.  So  panic-stricken  were  the  prelates, 
that  they  did  not  even  attempt  to  retain  Wickliffe  in  confine- 
ment, till  sentence  could  be  obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  he 
quietly  returned  to  Oxford,  to  pursue  his  labors.  Wickliffe 
was  too  much  trusted  by  the  Parliament,  and  loved  by  the  peo- 
ple, to  be  successfully  attacked  by  the  clergy.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  but  declined  going,  on  account  of  failing 
health.  His  answer  to  the  Pope  contained  more  of  apostolic 
admonition  than  the  ears  of  Popes  were  wont  to  hear.  But 
Urbauyi  was  too  much  occupied  in  contentions  with  his  rivals 
to  take  notice  of  it. 

There  was  one  other  way,  as  they  thought,  to  reach  him ; — 
by  intrigues  and  changes  in  the  government  of  the  University, 
to  build  up  a  party  against  him  there.  Some  three  years  sufficed 
for  this  purpose.  He  challenged  his  opposers  to  open  discus- 
sion on  the  various  doctrines  which  he  called  unscriptural,  par- 
ticularly that  relating  to  the  alleged  transformation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament.  And  they  met  him  with  the 
decree  of  a  secret  council  of  the  University,  declaring  his  doc- 
trines erroneous,  and  forbidding  them  to  be  taught,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  excommunication.  That  sentence  was  the 
death-warrant  of  the  Papal  power  in  England.  Some  histori- 
ans say,  on  the  authority  of  the  persecutors,  that  the  hitherto 
bold  reformer  quailed,  that  he  recanted.  His  subsequent  la- 
bors are  the  best  answer."^  Before,  he  had  taught  only  a  select 
number,  he  is  now  the  instructor  of  the  nation.     The  University 

*  D'Aubigne  places  the  translation  of  the  Bible  before  this  event, 
but  that  arrangement  seems  to  be  fanciful.  The  translation  was  fin- 
ished in  1380,  only  four  years  before  the  reformer's  death. 
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had  silenced  him  from  expounding  the  Bible  in  its  halls,  he  now 
commences  to  give  it  to  every  man  by  his  own  fireside. 

He  had  long  been  rector  of  Lutterworth,  and  his  vocation  as 
parish  preacher  had  been  no  sinecure,  as  fragments  of  more 
than  three  hundred  sermons  still  preserved  will  testify.  It 
was  here  that  he  exclaimed  in  one  of  his  sermons :  "  0  Christ, 
thy  word  is  hidden  in  the  sepulchre ;  when  wilt  thou  send  thy 
angel  to  take  away  the  stone,  and  show  the  truth  to  thy  flock  I" 
To  this  place  he  now  retires,  and,  calling  to  his  aid  two  or 
three  who  were  among  his  most  learned  pupils  and  fellow-disci- 
ples, he  engaged  in  the  crowning  work  of  his  life, — the  giving 
the  whole  Bible  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  language.  Not 
knowing  how  soon  that  "  flower  of  martyrdom,"  which  ho  had 
taught  his  faithful  itinerants  to  expect,  would  be  ready  at  his 
hand,  he  plies  his  toil  with  all  secrecy  and  despatch ;  and  many- 
portions  of  the  English  Bible  were  doing  their  work  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  kingdom,  almost  before  the  clergy  had 
divined  to  what  use  the  reformer  was  devoting  his  retirement. 
The  whole  work  occupied  some  more  than  ten  years.  We  may 
easily  believe  that  a  very  large  force  of  copyists  were  all  this 
time  busy  in  preparing  it  for  circulation. 

Could  he  have  had  the  aid  of  the  press  in  sowing  the  seed  of 
the  word,  it  seems  almost  as  though  the  exorcism  of  Popery 
from  England  might  not  have  been  delayed  so  long.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  much  more  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. Mind  had  but  just  begun  to  awake,  only  here  and 
there  one  could  read.  Much  had  to  be  done  by  the  itinerant 
readers.  The  very  rarity  of  books  made  a  new  one  the  more 
sought  for.  Then  there  came  soon  the  raving  of  the  priests  to 
stimulate  English  curiosity  and  English  self-will,  and  bring  into 
greater  demand  the  talents  of  the  few  who  were  able  to  read. 
Many  a  fragment  still  in  existence  attests  the  care  with  which 
even  a  few  sentences  of  the  precious  truth  were  preserved, 
when  no  more  could  be  obtained.  No  book  ever^enjoyed  so 
good  facilities  for  circulation,  or  awakened  so  general  an  inter- 
est anywhere  in  Europe  before  the  invention  of  printing. 

When  we  consider  the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  that  Wick- 
liffe  had  made  the  Bible  more   open  and  common  to  the  laity. 
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and  to  women  who  could  read,  than  formerly  it  had  been  to  the 
best  instructed  among  the  clergy,  and  thus  the  gospel  pearl 
was  cast  forth  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine :"  When  we 
consider  how  many  laws  were  passed  during  the  next  fifty 
years  against  owning,  reading,  or  hearing  it,  how  many  copies 
were  seized  and  committed  to  the  flames,  how  many  people 
were  scourged,  imprisoned,  or  burned  for  possessing,  circulate 
ing,  or  hearing  it  read ;  and  when  we  consider  that  one-half 
the  English  nation  were  said  to  be  Lollards,"'^  or  Wickliffites, 
and  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  copies  of  the  manuscript  Bible 
still  exist,  must  we  not  conclude  that,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  different  books  then  in  use,  the  circulation  and 
influence  of  the  Bible  was,  comparatively  as  great  as  now? 

The  influence  of  Wickliflfe's  translation  was  not  confined  to 
England.  The  Queen,  who  was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  sent  many 
copies  to  her  own  country.  They  were  welcomed  by  the 
sovereign,  discussed  in  the  University  at  Prague,  created  a 
wide  interest  among  the  people,  led  to  a  translation  into  the 
Bohemian  language  in  1400,  and  in  1404  to  the  conversion  of 
John  Huss.  Huss  was  joined  by  Jerome,  who  had  already  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  Wickliffe  while  a  student  at  Oxford, 
and  thus  the  "rising  sun''  of  the  Reformation  dawned  on  the 
continent.  The  writings  of  Wickliffe  spread  to  such  a  degree 
that,  when  a  bull  issued  from  the  Pope,  commanding  their  de- 
struction, no  less  than  two  hundred  were  found  belonging  to 
members  of  the  University.  The  Bible  seems  to  have  taken 
even  a  stronger  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  there,  than  in 
England.  Reformatory  books  were  multiplied,  till  every  Bohe- 
mian book  was  condemned  in  advance  as  heretical.  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  followed  translation,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
of  the  Old  and  twenty-four  of  the  New  Testament.  And  thus, 
in  spite  of  searches,  maledictions  and  martyrdoms,  the  fires  of 
reformation  were  kept  burning,  till  by  Luther  they  were  kindled 
into  conflagration. 

By  the  hierarchy,  from  Pope  to  friar,  WickliiTe  was  regarded  as 
the  arch  heretic  from  whom  all  this  defection  had  proceeded. 


*  i.  e.,  Psalm-singers. 
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Yet  they  were  never  able  to  vent  their  malice  upon  him,  for  he 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  persons  of  noble  and  royal  blood, 
particularly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord 
Cobham,  afterwards  burnt  at  Tyburn.  Their  friendship  must 
have  been  of  vast  service  to  him,  in  a  pecuniary  capacity,  at  a 
time  when  books  and  the  material  on  which  to  write  them  were 
among  the  most  costly  commodities  in  the  realm. 

Though  the  Papists  vrere  obliged  to  leave  Wickliffe  to  end 
,  his  days  in  quiet,  an  opportunity  was  seized  not  long  after  to 
begin  the  work  of  persecution.  A  new  king,  (Henry  TV.,)  with 
a  weak  title  to  the  crown,  w^anted  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  and  so 
favored  the  enactment  of  the  bloody  law  which,  in  the  previous 
reign,  had  been  indignantly  rejected.  From  this  time  the  pris- 
on, the  rack  and  the  flames,  attest  the  constant  love  of  the 
Scriptures  that  strengthened  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  of 
all  ranks,  and  now,  that  the  obstacles  are  removed,  Rome  comes 
forward  to  set  her  last  seal  upon  the  work  of  Wickliffe,  and 
make  the  best  amends  in  her  power  for  allowing  him  to  die 
"without  the  honor  of  martyrdom.  The  same  infamous  council, 
which,  by  means  of  perjury,  consigned  Huss  and  Jerome  to  the 
flames,  caused  the  bones  of  Wickliffe  to  be  dug  from  the  grave 
•where  they  had  quietly  lain  for  forty  years,  to  be  burned,  and 
their  ashes  scattered  in  the  river  Swift.  How  far  this  proved 
an  empty  triumph,  has  been  well  indicated  by  the  words  of  an 
old  historian.*  "  The  Swift  conveyed  his  ashes  into  the  Avon, 
Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  and  they  to 
the  main  ocean.  And  thus  they  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine, 
which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 

Some  writers,  as  much  attached  to  prelacy  as  Walsingham 
and  Knythton  were  to  popery,  echo  the  charges  of  extravagance 
and  fanaticism  against  his  doctrine.  Their  reasons  are,  not 
that  he  failed  to  insist  on  conversion  by  the  grace  of  God 
alone,  nor  that  he  pushed  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
to  any  antinomian  excess ;  not  that  he  fell  short  of  the  true 
Protestant  doctrine  concerning  the  sacraments  j  not  that  he 
pretended  to  any  illumination  but  that  derived  from  the  all- 


*  Thomas  Fuller.    Quoted  by  Mrs.  Conant. 
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sufficient  word  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  help  of  the  promised 
Spirit.  But  if  he  seemed  to  them  a  fanatic,  it  was  because  he 
was  more  thoroughly  emancipated  from  the  power  of  tradition 
than  they.  Some  of  the  principles  he  had  learned  from  the 
New  Testament  were  these :  "  In  the  apostolic  church,  two  or- 
ders of  the  clergy  were  sufficient,  and  presbyter  and  bishop 
were  one.  The  highest  privilege  and  honor  with  which  a  man 
can  be  endowed,  is  to  preach  the  gospel  1  Ordination  confers 
no  fitness  for  this  work,  but  is  only  the  recognition  of  a  fitness 
believed  to  have  been  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  preacher 
should  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  be- 
lievers. The  true  church  is  the  assembly  of  the  righteous,  for 
whom  Christ  shed  his  blood."* 

Were  not  these  the  same  doctrines  for  which  the  Puritans 
became  exiles  to  America,  and  for  which  Roger  Williams  was 
banished  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay  ?  And  what 
else  are  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  New  England  Christians  to- 
day? 

The  most  significant  results  of  the  great  reformer's  work  are 
those  by  which  our  eyes  and  ears  are  daily  saluted.  At  the 
time  when  the  elements  of  our  English  tongue  were  just  begin- 
ning to  crystalize  into  written  language,  he  took  up  the  homely 
words  of  daily  life  into  the  crucible  of  his  cultivated  mind,  and 
sent  them  off  from  his  glowing  pen  transparent  gems,  redolent 
with  the  odor  of  inspired  truth.  Much  admiration  has  been 
expressed  at  the  skill  with  which  King  James's  translators  were 
able  so  to  exalt  the  language  of  their  time  in  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  Scripture,  that  in  three  centuries  of  progress  the 
English  language  has  not  left  it  behind.  But  we  shall  increase 
our  admiration,  as  well  as  transfer  it  to  its  true  and  deserving 
object,  when  it  is  understood,  as  it  should  be,  that  the  purity 
of  language  we  admire  is  scarcely  theirs  at  all,  but,  in  a  great 
measure,  Wickliffe's.  Though  Tyndal  and  his  successors  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  while  in  Wickliffe's 
time  Europeans  knew  only  the  Latin  vulgate,  yet  his  has  been 
the  basis  of  every  succeeding  translation.     "  Tyndal  is  only  a 
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full  grown  Wickliffe."  It  is  his  language,  which,  revised 
and  revised,  "  has  constituted  for  five  centuries  the  consecrated 
dialect  of  the  English  speech."*  It  was  in  light  emanating 
from  Wickliffe's  Bible  that  the  forces  of  English  civilization 
wrought  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  till  the  emancipated 
serfs  became  citizens  under  the  British  constitution,  and  the 
nation  too  intelligent  to  submit  longer  to  the  thraldom  of 
Rome.  It  was  his  influence  that  raised  up  that  public  sentiment 
which  sustained  Henry  YIII.  in  breaking  ofi"  from  the  Pope, 
but  which  broke  off  from  him  when  he  asked  it,  to  call  him 
Pope ;  and  which  never  ceased  its  struggles  against  proscrip- 
tion and  persecution,  till  on  this  continent  it  found  fuller  de- 
velopment in  "  a  church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  state  without  a 
king." 


Art.  II— PUBLIC  LIFE. 
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It  is  something  to  have  developed  the  theory  that  real  emi- 
nence is  always  acquired — never  inherited  ;  its  application  will 
be  almost  sure  to  come  in  time.  It  will  come ;  because  all 
vital  truths  tend  ever  to  incarnate  themselves.  Souls  may  live 
awhile  without  bodies ;  but  their  constant  struggle  is  to  clothe 
themselves ;  for  thus  do  they  chiefly  manifest  their  presence  and 
their  power.  So  God  shows  himself  in  creation,  and  Christ 
portrays  himself  on  the  canvass  of  a  human,  visible  life.  Hence, 
too,  all  true  philosophers  aim  to  make  science,  art;  and  hy- 
pothesis actual  demonstration.  Hence,  too,  great  thinkers  are 
only  known  as  such  when  at  length  theirthoughts  are  embodied 
in  institutions;  and  theories  are  hissed  till  they  interpret  them- 
selves in  life  and  history.  The  age  of  successful  pretension  is 
passing.  Suffixes  and  prefixes  to  men's  names  are  ceasing  to 
carry  prestige,  and  are  becoming   quite  likeiy  to  suggest  that 
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they  are  sails  to  aid  in  carrying  a  man's  craft,  rather  than  bal- 
last to  steady  it,  or  indices  to  show  its  tonnage.  Pedantic 
dunces  sometimes  strut  with  diplomas  in  their  pockets  in  lieu 
of  knowledge  in  their  heads,  and  epaulets  glisten  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  cowards.  Men  famous  for  advertising  their  virtues  are 
now  and  then  suspected  of  holding  them  at  commercial  prices ; 
and  gentlemen  in  gilded  equipage  are  sometimes  coolly  asked 
how  much  they  paid  for  their  tinsel.  So,  and  in  such  forms, 
the  theory  that  all  true  distinction  comes  of  manly  effort  in  its 
acquisition  is  passing  into  actual  life,  and  revealing  its  vitality 
and  its  power. 

The  modified  views  of  public  life  are  not  the  least  evidence 
of  its  influence.  It  is  not  now  held  to  be  the  special  appoint- 
ment of  God,  either  directly,  or  by  the  successive  chain-links  of 
an  hereditary  succession.  Diplomatists  and  members  of  cabi- 
nets are  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  really  men;  and  some  of 
them,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  held  not  to  be  the  very  highest 
types  even  of  that  race  of  beings.  And  especially  where,  as 
with  us,  the  leaven  of  Republicanism  is  at  work,  and,  Young 
America  is  abroad  in  boots,  each  college  Freshman  is  supposed 
to  be  a  political  leader,  and  young  country  school-mistresses 
open  vindicators  of  the  civil  equality  of  the  sexes.  Great  na- 
tional questions  are  settled  in  debating  clubs,  and  the  destinies 
of  states  are  gravely  pronounced  on  over  the  counters  of  the 
country  grocery.  Boys  on  the  verdant  side  of  their  teens  bet 
coppers  on  presidential  elections,  and  the  street  lad  who  sells 
you  the  morning  paper  will  stop  a  moment  to  point  out  the 
blunders  of  the  siege  of  Sevastopol.  All  this  shows  at  least 
that  public  affairs  are  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  that 
public  life  is  no  longer  held  to  be  the  holy  of  holies,  with- 
in whose  precincts  it  is  sacrilege  for  common  ambition  to 
enter. 

Public  Life, — by  which  is  meant  an  active  devotion  to  public 
interests,  is  in  some  sense  a  necessity.  These  interests  exist; 
they  require  attention ;  they  are  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  man's  private  welfare.  Public  and  private 
life  act  reciprocally,  strengthening  the  hands  of  virtue,  or  ad- 
ding to  the  power  of  vice.    If  it  be  true  that  the  public  servant 
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is  the  index  to  the  character  of  his  constituency,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  ruler  does  much  to  fashion  the  masses  who  look 
up  to  him  as  their  embodiment.  A  profligate  government  nev- 
er lived  long  among  a  people  whose  spirit  was  integrity,  and 
whose  deeds  were  testimonies  to  justice.  In  a  few  instances, 
perhaps,  the  people  have  cast  out  the  organic  vice  as  a  leper 
was  flung  from  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  but  far  more  generally 
the  moral  taint  has  passed  over  the  whole  nation's  conscience, 
and  the  people  have  bowed  down  to  the  idol  image  which  has 
been  set  up  above  the  sacred  altar.  More  than  one  man, 
taught  among  the  mountains  from  his  cradle  that  only  right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  and  sent  abroad  by  a  God-fearing 
yeomanry  to  speak  out  their  high  thought,  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  taught  all  too  effectually  that  thrift  will  follow 
fawning.  In  public  life,  then,  every  one,  even  the  humblest  of 
us,  has  an  interest, — the  same  interest  which  a  man  has  in  his 
banker,  who  may  secure  and  increase  the  property  left  with 
him  on  deposit,  or  embezzle  the  funds  and  throw  derangement 
into  the  whole  mechanism  of  business. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  if  each  man  would  mind  thor- 
oughly and  manage  properly  his  own  private  affairs,  there 
would  be  no  public  interest  to  require  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  multitudes  of  drones  and  busy  bodies  who  wont 
do  that,  either  through  want  of  ability  or  want  of  will ;  and,  if 
it  were  otherwise,  society  will  always  require  very  many  general 
regulations  which  large  thought  only  is  competent  to  decide  upon, 
and  which  circumstances  are  forever  liable  to  modify.  More- 
over, as  new  resources  are  discovered  and  developed, — as  the 
spheres  of  industry  multiply,  as  the  interests  of  society  become 
more  numerous  and  mutually  involved,  as  the  forces  of  life 
gather  volume  and  intensity,  as  the  circle  of  human  relation- 
ships shall  expand,  as  the  tones  of  being  which  require  to  be 
keyed  into  harmony  count  up  nearer  and  nearer  to  infinity,  as 
each  man  becomes  a  unit  instead  of  the  small  fractional  clement 
he  has  so  long  been  willing  or  compelled  to  be, — so  fast  cer- 
tainly will  public  interests  increase  in  number  and  importance, 
and  so  fast  will  public  life  be  of  more  absolute  necessity,  and 
demand  of  its  occupants  a  greater  breadth  of  intellect  and  a 
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nobler  devotion  of  soul.  Monarchy  is  the  simplest  of  all  forms 
of  civil  life,  republicanism  the  most  complex  and  difficult ;  and 
monarchy  walks  to  its  sealed  sepulchre,  while  republicanism 
grasps  in  a  fresh  youth  the  sceptre  while  it  is  falling.  Legree 
rules  the  Arkansas  plantation  by  the  might  of  a  single  brutal 
will;  President  Roberts  finds  the  administration  in  Liberia  full 
of  difficulty  and  delicacy;  but  the  simple  rule  of  tyrants  is  to 
disappear  amidst  execrations,  while  the  complex  government  of 
free  republiban  states  is  to  be  heralded  in  everywhere  like  the 
dawn  of  a  jubilee.  Public  life,  then,  is  no  ornamental  appen- 
dage of  society,  like  niches  for  statuary  in  a  cathedral;  it  is  a 
keen  watch  from  the  mast-head  while  the  ship  of  state  quivers 
in  the  grasp  of  the  midnight  tempest,  while  alarm-bells  are 
sounding  in  every  direction,  and  the  breakers  growl  sullenly 
from  the  shore.  It  is  no  sinecure ;  no  office  created  for  the 
occupancy  of  aristocratic  idlers ;  but  a  post  of  toil  and  peril, 
which  the  highest  heroism  alone  knows  how  to  fill.  It  is  not  a 
temporary  function,  whose  necessity  is  soon  to  be  superseded 
by  circumstances ;  but  a  permanent  ministry,  whose  greatness 
and  difficulty  find  steady  increase  year  by  year. 

Public  life  is  very  variously  estimated  ;  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
by  those  who  have  tested  it,  as  by  those  who  look  upon  it  from 
the  position  of  mere  outside  observers.  Some  deem  it  the 
best  t}'pe  of  Eden  yet  left  us;  others  count  it  the  vestibule  of 
Tophet,  its  very  air  sulphurous  from  the  contiguity  of  the  ne- 
ther fires.  One  deems  it  a  palace  of  luxury,  where  all  charming 
sights  and  sounds  and  odors  oiler  themselves  freely  to  the  oc. 
cupant;  another  likens  it  to  the  inquisition,  where  the  soul  is 
put  hourly  on  the  rack  by  day,  and  haunted  by  visions  at  night 
of  fiercer  torture  on  the  morrow.  Here,  it  is  accounted  the 
reward  and  standard  of  merit, — the  guage  which  shows  just 
how  high  manliness  has  been  lifted  by  providence;  there,  it  is 
deemed  the  measure  of  meanness  by  which  the  man  has  picked 
his  way  to  the  elevation.  Now  it  speaks  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  populace ;  then  of  the  pride  of  the  self-constituted  aristocrat. 
It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  throne  to  which  God  in  his  justice 
raises  up  his  friends;  and  sometimes  as  the  temple's  pinnacle 
from  which  Satan  casts  down  his  dupes.     One  supposes  it  is  a 
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high  moral  school,  where  souls  ripen  fastest  for  the  skies ;  an- 
other deems  it  the  charnel  house  for  the  virtues,  where  Chris- 
tian faith  is  soon  stifled,  and  all  manly  character  has  no  fate 
but  to  rot.  One  man  thanks  God  with  tears  that  his  boy  is 
yearning  for  the  sphere;  another  would  beat  his  bosom  with 
agony  at  the  thought  that  offspring  of  his  should  hanker  after 
the  leeks  and  onions  of  so  awful  an  Egypt.  These  are  extreme 
views  on  both  sides ;  but  this  statement  of  them  does  nothing 
more  than  express  the  truth  respecting  the  varied  estimates 
put  on  the  sphere  and  the  nature  of  public  life.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  true  idea  is  an  intermediate  one.  But  of  that 
hereafter. 

It  is  no  sure  proof  of  high  moral  virtue  that  one  has  no  am- 
bition to  occupy  that  sphere ;  nor  is  it  a  conclusive  evidence  of 
eminent  merit,  that  it  is  steadily  aimed  at  and  persistently 
toiled  after.  The  love  of  such  a  post  and  its  functions  is  no 
sin  in  itself;  a  contentment  with  obscurity  may  spring  from 
some  other  thought  than  that  God's  angels  pitch  their  tents  no- 
where but  in  the  valley.  Men  have  walked  up  to  eminence  of 
station  in  obedience  to  the  same  call  that  a  martyr  follows  to 
the  stake ;  and  others  have  tarried  in  the  plain  only  by  fight- 
ing the  heavenly  messengers  set  to  bring  them  to  the  top  of 
the  mount.  Moses  dwelt  on  the  crest  of  Horeb  forty  days,  in 
a  tabernacle  that  flashed  like  the  sun ;  his  brethren  meanwhile 
dwelt  in  tents  amid  the  shadows  at  its  base.  What  then  I 
Why,  the  leader  was  kneeling  before  Jehovah,  and  learning  the 
legislation  which  lisping  children  respect,  and  which  the  juris- 
prudence of  three  thousand  years  struggles  to  incarnate ;  the 
Israelitish  masses  were  leaping  in  idolatrous  presumption  around 
a  calf  of  gold.  ' 

Men  may  lack  ambition  or  desire  for  public  life  from  simple 
want  of  vital  force  ;  just  as  they  lack  ambition  for  any  thing 
which  can  be  won  only  through  earnest,  patient,  and  skilful 
effort.  There  are  drones,  laggards,  mopers,  in  the  Alpine  val- 
leys and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Washington,  who  have  grown 
gray  beneath  those  pedestals,  where  one  may  stand  till  the 
scene  of  grandeur  and  beauty  almost  blinds  the  eye,  and  fills 
the  heart  so  full  of  ecstasy  that  it  is  forced  to  cry  out  as  if  in 
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pain ;  and  yet  they  have  seen  and  felt  nothing  of  this.  They 
lack  the  force  necessary  to  climb  up  to  the  point  of  observation. 
The7  cannot  strain  their  muscles  so  much  for  the  sake  of  look- 
ing  over  the  country  ;  they  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  a  few 
hours'  sleep  for  the  sake  of  a  mountain  sunrise.  They  presume 
it  looks  very  fine  up  there ;  but  they  feel  like  stretching  them- 
selves in  the  sun  for  the  present.  There  are  not  a  few  whose 
satisfaction  with  their  humbler  sphere  in  society  rests  on  a  ba- 
sis equally  virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  There  is  a  simple  lack 
of  motive  power  in  their  organization,  and  the  long-neglected 
machinery  has  grown  rusty.  The  blood  crawls  along  through 
their  veins,  like  muddy  water  through  a  meadow  ditch;  their 
thoughts  pass  alon<2:  in  single  file,  each  keeping  beyond  the 
echo  of  its  predecessor's  footstep  j  their  mental  states  are  not 
often  complex,  but  very  simple.  They  accomplish  very  little, 
save  as  they  blunder  into  success;  for,  while  forming  a  plan, 
the  time  for  its  execution  has  gone  by.  Their  problem  of  life 
might  be  stated  tlius :  "  Given, — An  existence  to  be  maintained 
for  three-score  and  ten  years,  and  a  world  from  which  to  draw* 
its  sustenance;  Required, — The  smallest  amount  of  exertion 
requisite  to  carry  it  on  pleasantly  to  the  proper  period  of  its 
termination."  Now  for  such  perversities  of  human  life  as  these 
to  stand  up  and  drawl  out  a  homily  upon  the  sin  of  ambition 
and  the  necessity  of  contentment,  is  as  if  a  snail  should  read  a 
lecture  to  the  mountain-goat  on  being  high  minded,  or  a  barn- 
yard hen  at  the  time  of  her  incubation  sanctimoniously  criticise 
the  whitcdieaded  eagle  as  he  soared  upward  to  give  his  greeting 
to  the  sun. 

There  are  others  whose  humility,  which  keeps  them  aloof 
from  all  aim  at  public  life,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sim- 
ple cowardice.  They  know  that  public  life  is  the  place  where 
the  conflict  of  principles  is  fiercest ;  where  the  wiles  of  the 
tempter  are  strongest  and  most  fearful ;  where  secret  malice 
shoots  poisoned  arrows,  and  open  hostility  plants  her  batteries. 
They  know  that  there  evil  counsellors  will  plead,  power  men- 
ace, and  passion  storm ;  that  each  actor  there  bears  a  standard 
and  must  lead  in  the  van  of  moral  battle;  that  to  falter  there 
will  be  an  open  impeachment,  and  to  triumph  is  only  to  pur- 
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chase  a  hatred  which  burns  on  to  consume  our  patience  and 
torment  us  amid  our  rejoicing.  Such  men  see  the  perilled  in- 
terests that  implore  their  aid,  and  hear  the  call  of  duty  which 
summons  them  to  the  field ;  but  they  draw  back  for  want  of 
heart,  and  remain  unseen  through  the  simple  lack  of  heroism. 

There  are  yet  others  who  keep  clear  of  public  life  through 
sheer,  concentrated  selfishness.  They  care  nothing  for  the 
public  good  ;  they  are  intent  only  on  their  own.  Their  horizon 
is  bounded  by  their  own  acres ;  their  zenith  is  the  highest 
knoll  toward  which  they  may  look  and  say,  "  //  is  miney  Or 
if  the  sphere  of  survey  stretches  wider  and  loftier  at  any  time, 
it  is  because  covetousness  has  changed  the  angle  of  the  eye  so 
that  a  neighbor's  possessions  are  included  in  the  survey.  With 
such  a  man,  public  spirit  means  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  his 
own  worthless  fields  into  five  hundred  dollar  house-lots,  and 
patriotism  signifies  always  going  with  the  party  that  will  pay 
most  for  his  vote.  He  cares  nothing  for  generd  prosperity  so 
long  as  his  dividends  come  in  at  the  appointed  time ;  an  iniqui- 
*tous  war  is  nothing  while  he  can  loan  money  for  two  per 
cent  a  month  J  and  an  act  of  national  perfidy  a  thing  about 
which  he  has  no  concern,  if  he  can  buy  up  or  sell  off"  land-war- 
rants at  a  speculator's  profits.  What  a  saint  is  such  a  man  to 
declaim  upon  the  danger  of  embarking  upon  the  sea  of  public 
life,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  evil  suggestions  of  Satan  who 
would  lure  the  heart  to  an  enthusiasm  for  public  service  !  It 
is  like  the  rebuke  9f  that  eminent  philanthropist, — the  first 
treasurer  of  the  apostles, — who  mourned  so  piously  over  the 
box  of  ointment  wherewith  tlie  penitent  woman  paid  homage  to 
her  Lord. 

There  are  other  critics  upon  public  life,  and  dcclaimers 
against  the  ambition  which  would  go  there,  who  have  tried  the 
sphere  and  failed ;  and  whose  office  now  is  that  of  dog  in  the 
manger.  They  carried  there  cither  the  mental  imbecility  which 
should  have  taught  them  caution,  or  the  selfish  aim  which  de- 
served to  be  defeated  and  rebuked,  or  encountered  a  trying  ex- 
perience which  broke  down  their  yielding  courage  ;  and  having 
left  the  field  with  a  trailing  banner,  it  galls  and  reproaches 
them  to  see  another  bear  himself  like  a  man,  and  conquer  as  he 
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deserves.  They  accept  it  as  a  reflection  on  themselves  that 
another  should  triumph  where  they  were  defeated ;  and  they 
dread  to  meet  an  enemy  a  second  time  before  which, they  once 
have  fled  from  the  field.  Hence,  they  berate  public  life  with- 
out mercy  or  discretion ;  they  lampoon  every  man  who  tarries 
there ;  they  wax  warm  over  its  perils,  and  grow  indignant  over 
the  ingratitude  it  purcbases;  and  then  they  give  the  climax  to 
their  dissuasions  by  drawing  upon  their  own  experience,  and 
indicating  how  heartily  their  abhorrence  has  been  awakened  by 
what  they  have  endured.  Martyrs  to  principle  you  would 
deem  them  if  you  judged  them  solely  by  their  words;  and  yet 
their  conscientiousness  was  chiefly  awakened  by  their  disap- 
pointment, their  irony  is  the  outflow  of  a  soured  spirit,  and 
they  tarry  in  the  valley  of  humility  chiefly  because  they  lost 
their  footing  in  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  hill  of  difficulty.  It 
is  the  old  cry  of  sour  grapes, — the  passionate  writhing  of  a 
wounded  pride, — a  new  version  of  the  Fox's  harangue  to  his 
friends  on  the  unsightly  appearance  of  a  tail,  after  he  had  had 
his  own  caudal  appendage  snapped  off  in  the  steel-trap. 

Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  conclusive  proof  of  high  vir- 
tue that  public  life  is  eagerly  sought  after,  and  persistently  ad- 
hered to.  It  is  not  so  very  great  a  cross  for  many  men  to  con- 
sent to  go  into  public  life,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  repre- 
sentations that  are  made.  The  cross  would  rather  be  found  in 
consenting  to  keep  aloof  from  it.  There  are  several  other 
considerations  besides  those  which  are  purely  patriotic  and 
Christian,  which  operate  in  favor  of  such  a  choice  of  sphere. 

There  is  a  foolish  shrinking  from  common,  muscular  labor, 
as  though  its  burdens  were  heavy  and  its  respectability  were 
small,  that  induces  an  aim  at  public  life ;  where  it  is  often 
supposed  that  men  live  by  their  wits;  and  this  living  by  wit  is 
regarded  as  much  more  creditable  than  to  earn  a  living  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  So  that  laziness  may  nurture  a  craving  for 
public  life,  as  well  as  destroy  all  relish  for  it. 

And  then  there  is  the  desire  of  notoriety, — a  wish  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  observei's ;  and  public  station  promises  to 
lift  men  from  the  obscurity  they  dread  into  the  publicity  they 
covet.     We  have  all  heard  of  the  man  who  burnt  the  temple 
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of  Diana  to  secure  the  transmission  of  his  name  to  posterity. 
That  man's  descendants  are  not  all  dead  yet, — and  his  offspring 
still  exhibit  the  features  of  the  sire.  A  name  and  a  remem- 
brance I — how  many  yearn  only  for  these ;  and  aspirants  for 
public  life  are  not  wholly  free  from  the  weakness.  Pretended 
anxiety  for  the  public  welfare  is  frequently  only  anxiety  for 
self-emolument;  and  love  of  place  and  pelf  has  given  the  pathos 
to  many  a  patriotic  speech.  There  arc  other  reasons  often 
than  the  avowed  one  why  men  are  ready  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  imminent  breach  in  a  public  crisis;  and  the  open  cru- 
cifixion over  which  many  a  politician  talks  in  lugubrious  tones, 
he  would  have  no  secret  objection  to  suflfering  every  month  in 
the  year.  Divest  public  life  of  its  power  to  gratify  the  selfish 
love  of  preferment,  and  political  stock  would  depreciate  fifty 
per  cent  in  a  month ;  and  many  a  public  office,  for  which  scores 
of  men  compete  as  fiercely  as  the  old  Grecian  athleta},  would 
go  begging  in  vain  for  an  occupant. 

And  there  are  others  who  seek  public  life  from  a  most  mis- 
taken idea  that  they  are  preeminently  fitted  for  that  sphere  of 
service.  Somehow  they  reach  the  conclusion  or  get  the  im- 
pression that  Providence  made  them,  or  if  it  did  not,  tliat  tliey 
have  re-made  themselves,  after  tlie  model  of  a  public  man. 
They  see  in  themselves,  what  nobody  else  ever  dreamed  was 
there, — most  remarkable  indications  tliat  they  were  intended 
for  public  life  ;  and  so  they  advance  to  make  their  application  for 
an  eminent  post  with  an  air  which  seems  to  say,  "You  sec  that 
Providence  has  sent  you  the  needed  man  at  last.  Crises  always 
call  out  leaders;  yonder  is  the  crisis;  as  for  the  leader,  Bcce 
Homo  !  Behpld  the  man*!'  The  virtue  of  such  aspirants  for 
public  life  consists  in  an  egotistic  blunder  in  deeming  them- 
selves specially  called  to  it.  Sidney  Smith,  whose  wit  is  often 
the  concentration  of  his  wisdom,  says,  tliat  if  the  various  spheres 
of  human  action  were  to  be  represented  by  holes  in  a  board, 
some  round,  some  square,  some  triangular,  rlioniboids,  paral- 
lelograms, &c.,  <fec.,  and  if  the  various  occupants  were  to  be 
typified  by  an  equal  number  of  blocks  of  corresponding  forms, 
it  will  very  generally  be  found  in  fact  that  the  square  block  is 
trying  to  squeeze  itself  into  the  round  hole,  and  the   triangle 
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will  be  swelling  and  puffing  in  an  attempt  to  fill  up  the  paral- 
lelogram. More  than  one  eager  aspirant  for  public  life  exhibits 
a  similar  wisdom,  and  is  toiling  with  a  similar  success. 

The  view  entertained  of  public  life  by  most  candidates  for 
its  functions  and  honors,  is  likely  to  be  both  partial  and  flat- 
tering. A  mountain,  looming  up  in  the  distance,  shows  us 
nothing  of  the  inequalities  of  its  surface;  its  overhanging  prec- 
ipices, its  yawning  caverns,  its  dense  forests  where  gnarled  old 
oaks  have  lifted  their  heads  for  centuries  and  swung  their  elas- 
tic arms  in  the  winter  winds,  its  patches  of  dense  shrubbery 
that  lie  over  the  cold  bare  rock,  its  seams  and  fissures,  its  vast 
boulders  struck  oft'  from  a  crag  by  the  thunderbolt,  or  giving 
way  beneath  the  feet  of  the  avalanche — all  these  things  are 
hidden.  The  misty  shroud  that  enwraps  it  glistens  to  our  gaze 
like  a  sheen  of  silver;  it  seems  to  stand  there  in  the  sunlight 
like  a  habitation  of  angels;  we  deem  that  the  airs  which  play 
around  it  must  be  balmy  as  the  breath  of  May;  and  the  white 
crest  on  which  the  evening  sunbeams  linger,  and  over  which 
the  first  light  of  morning  plays,  suggests  the  dome  of  the  tem- 
ple which  the  rapt  seer  beheld  in  the  visions  of  Chebar.  So 
gloriously  does  the  eminence  of  public  life  appear  to  many  a 
youthful  eye,  gazing  at  it  with  longing  from  afar;  and  he  who 
walks  there  seems  to  us  to  have  taken  on  a  regal  air  amid  his 
high  communings,  dropping  off  his  earthliness  as  he  went  up,  just 
as  the  ascending  prophet  flung  the  mantle  from  his  shoulders 
when  he  stepped  into  the  chariot  of  fire.  The  heavens  seem 
near  to  such  a  habitation ;  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  celestial 
music  sometimes  floats  down  and  stirs  that  upper  air.  It  is 
deemed  that  deeds  done  and  words  spoken  from  such  a  height 
will  have  a  lofty  tone,  and  that  the  multitudes  who  stand  bdow 
and  look  and  listen  are  always  reverent  and  grateful  recipients 
of  the  teaching. 

But  go  to  tho  mountain,  and  the  enchantment  is  gone ;  climb 
to  its  summit,  and  you  are  oppressed  by  the  desolation  all 
around  you;  your  very  breath  comes  and  goes  painfully; — the 
sight  of  perils  curdles  your  blood,  and  the  blinding  sleet  is 
flung  pitilessly  into  your  unprotected  face.  If  you  have  poetic 
inflatus  or  scientific  enthusiasm  enough,  you  may  still  feel  that 
23^ 
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yonr  toil  has  been  to  some  high  purpose;  or  if  you  have  climb- 
ed there  to  find  a  sanctuary  for  the  Cliristian  faith  and  the 
heroic  love  of  duty  which  could  not  live  in  the  valleys  you  have 
left;  you  may  make  the  lofty  solitude  ring  with  a  psalm  of  ad- 
oration; but  if  any  lower  feeling  have  brought  you  there,  yoii 
will  repent  of  your  folly  and  wish  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Not  a  few  have  thus  climbed  to  the  eminence  of  public  life, 
only  to  have  the  spell  broken,  and  wake  at  length  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  still  in  a  world  of  passion  and  suffer- 
ing and  sin, — seeing  more  of  its  deformities,  and  feeling  more 
the  assault  of  evil  than  before.  It  is  a  broader  landscape  of 
life  they  look  upon  than  they  have  been  wont,  to  be  sure;  but 
the  serpents  trail  is  everywhere  seen ;  the  man  speaks  in  more 
ears,  but  envy  and  prejudice  pervert  half  his  words  before  they 
have  reached  and  conquered  the  heart.  We  do  not  know  that 
many  a  man  in  public  life  who  wears  a  calm  face  carries  a  heart 
transfixed  with  a  sword.  We  do  not  know  that  when  the  out- 
ward life,  which  we  can  see,  seems  to  flow  on  as  smoothly  as  a 
pastoral  song,  that  the  soul  is  the  theatre  of  a  tragedy  more 
thrilling  than  anything  in  Hamlet  or  King  Lear.  We  have  all 
gone  with  Luther  to  the  Diet,  and  heard  his  protest  and  his 
confession,  with  a  swelling  heart;  but  not  many  perchance 
have  looked  on  while  he  lay  prostrate  in  his  room  three  hours 
before,  and  gasped  out  his  agony  in  what  seemed  to  him  the 
deaf  ear  of  Heaven.  When  the  earthquake  heralds  the  com- 
ing of  Messiah  from  his  tomb,  and  the  mailed  guard  lie  pros- 
trate and  panic-stricken  at  the  feet  of  that  great  victory,  we  are 
magnetized  by  the  glory  of  that  matchless  life,  and  wish  it  were 
ours  to  repeat  it;  but  we  forget,  perchance,  that  Gcthscmane 
and  Calvary  stand  across  the  only  path  by  which  we  reach  the 
temple  of  the  resurrection  I 

What  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  public  life  upon  those  who 
enter  and  remain  in  it?  in  other  words,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
it  as  a  school  for  the  proper  development  and  culture  of  human 
powers  ?  That  is  an  important  question  ;  first  in  the  order  of 
rational  inquiry.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  place  surrounded  with  perils,  and  laying  heavy  loads  of  re- 
sponsibility  on   those  who    occupy  it,  is   not  necessarily  an 
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impeachment  of  its  character,  or  an  adequate  reason  for  keep- 
ing aloof  from  it.  Tf  it  were,  one  ought  not  to  stay  in  this 
world  at  all ;  for  sin  and  responsibility  touch  moral  life  here  at 
every  point.  And  the  fact  that  peril  may  be  greater,  and  duty 
more  difficult  there  than  elsewhere,  does  not  of  itself  justify 
our  choice  of  it.  Men  can  find  sin  enough  to  serve  them,  and 
temptation  enough  to  call  out  their  power  of  resistance,  without 
inquiring  the  way  to  its  great  place  of  rendezvous.  If  a  man  prays 
honestly  and  intelligently,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  he 
will  hardly  expect  the  answer  while  he  is  walking  on  presump- 
tuously to  the  very  citadel  of  evil. 

In  answering  the  question  respecting  the  value  of  public  life 
as  a  sphere  and  an  element  of  discipline,  regard  must  first  be 
had  to  the  motive  and  object  under  whose  stimulus  one  walks 
up  to  the  post.  Any  sphere  chosen  and  kept  by  a  Christian 
conscience  is  a  school  of  virtue  ;  any  other  accepted  because  it 
offers  more  forbidden  gratification  will  have  all  its  soul's  nutri- 
ment turned  into  gall  and  vinegar  so  soon  as  it  reaches  our^ 
lip.  A  purpose  thoroughly  selfish  neutralizes  the  holy  power 
lodged  in  an  angel's  words,  and  converts  the  food  of  prayer  in- 
to the  fuel  of  passion, — just  as  a  distiller  turns  wheat  into  alco- 
hol. When  a  man  sets  out  to  keep  an  appointment  with  the 
devil,  he  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  place  of  a  Christian,  though  he 
should  inadvertently  journey  on  in  company  with  a  troop  of 
saints ;  snd  we  know  that  no  stain  fell  on  the  soul  of  Jesus, 
though  he  hung  on  the  cross  of  a  malefactor,  with  a  thief  on 
either  side.  Feed  the  Cobra  De  Copello  never  so  daintily,  and 
its  fangs  will  hold  a  poison  just  as  deadly  as  ever ;  and  the 
bee  draws  as  pure  honey  from  the  nightshade  as  from  the  rose. 
How  a  soul  shall  grow,  depends  chiefly  on  the  affinities  of  its 
will;  it  assimilates  to  itself  whatever  it  takes  up.  Our  cul- 
ture, then,  it  may  be  said,  first,  either  in  public  life  or  private, 
is  likely  to  be  as  the  aim  we  carry  there. 

But  what  is  the  natural  tendency  of  public  life  ?  It  might 
seem  at  first  thought  that  it  prompted  to  the  exercise  of  every 
high  and  noble  feeling,  and  to  the  subordination  of  every  sel- 
fish and  narrow  one.  There  the  field  of  survey  is  broad;  the 
interests  with  which  one  is  occupied  are  great  and  pressing; 
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our  objects  are  not  local  and  individual  but  wide-spread  and 
general ;  we  look  not  at  our  own  concerns  so  much  as  at  those 
of  others;  we  are  not  busied  with  a  man,  but  with  a  race.  It 
is  the  very  atmosphere,  one  would  think,  to  awaken  and  invig- 
orate nobility;  to  enlarge  and  dignify  a  soul. 

This  would  be  a  very  welcome  conclusion,  if  it  could  only 
be  confided  in  as  practically  correct.  But  it  will  do  better  for 
an  abstract  theory  of  what  is  right  and  possible,  than  as  an  ex* 
planation  and  statement  of  what  is.  Looking  at  the  matter 
just  as  it  appears  in  fact,  some  other  things  may  be  said,  among 
which  are  these : 

There  is  a  sort  of  fascination  in  public  life,  such  as  allows  few 
men  to  abandon  it  voluntarily,  until  abandonment  seems  the 
only  way  to  avoid  an  obvious  and  disgraceful  failure.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  disappointments,  reverses,  conflicts,  impeach- 
ments, ungrateful  returns,  are  met  with  in  this  sphere,  the  last 
method  of  relief  suggested  seems  generally  to  be  a  quiet  return 
to  the  private  realm.  Not  even  age,  and  coming  imbecility,  or 
premonitions  of  the  departure  of  a  reputation  gathered  by  labo- 
rious years,  prove  adequate  to  induce  the  laying  aside  of  the 
official  vestment.  The  public  functions  are  resolutely  held  to 
in  most  instances,  until,  in  parliamentary  dialect,  the  functiona- 
ry "  has  leave  to  withdraw."  It  might  be  interesting  to  ana- 
lyze this  fascinating  influence,  but  such  a  task  would  not  speci- 
ally serve  the  purpose  of  this  cssay,and  so  it  will  sufBce  to  note 
the  fact. 

When  once  the  hopeful  and  confiding  aspirant  for  public  life 
has  entered  his  new  sphere,  looked  about  himself,  guaged  his 
tasks,  learned  the  spirit  of  his  compeers,  and  seen  ihe  molten 
passions  and  the  sagacious  ambition  which  present  themselves 
to  his  view,  when  the  chain  is  broken,  and  the  low  life  in  high 
places  reveals  its  elements,  there  is  at  first  a  heart-sick  feeling 
like  that  which  a  fond  and  reverent  wife  sujffers  when  for  the 
first  time  her  husband  staggers  into  his  dwelling  and  dispenses 
his  coarse  and  maudlin  compliments.  The  conscience  cries  out 
as  from  sudden  pain,  the  moral  feeling  is  suocked,  and  the  ideal 
life,  long  and  gratefully  gazed  at,  loses  its  symmetry  and  beauty 
and  reality ;— as  a  gust  of  wind  suddenly  rifts  into  fragments 
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the  castle  of  clouds  our  imagination  had  built  up  on  the  rim  of 
the  western  heaven.  The  conceived  poetry  of  that  high  life 
has  passed  away,  and,  instead,  there  is  only  the  low,  flat  prose 
we  had  deemed  existed  only  in  the  plains.  It  would  seem 
natural  to  abandon  the  sphere  where  the  heart  has  suffer- 
ed so  violent  a  blow ;  but  then  comes  the  fascination  to  for- 
bid return.  Many  and  strong  and  subtle  cords  unite  to  hold 
the  spirit  fast  to  its  post.  The  man  has  entered  the  lists,  and 
now  he  may  not  so  readily  retrace  his  steps.  He  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  unlooked-for  battle, — he  will  fight  it  out.  And  with  what 
probable  result  ? 

There  is  great  danger  that  this  experience  will  nurture  a 
spirit  of  cynicism.  The  belief  in  human  goodness  will  be  less 
firm  and  absolute  than  before.  Beneath  all  garbs  of  beauty  it 
will  be  imagined  that  corruption  festers.  Generosity  will  come 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  investment  which  promises  large  divi- 
dends; and  apparent  disinterestedness  will  bethought  only  a 
skilful  ruse  intended  to  cover  a  secret  purpose  to  fleece  the 
credulous  victim.  The  heart  is  likely  to  become  jealous,  and 
the  eye  wanders  here  and  there  seeking  for  an  excrescence  on 
every  form  and  face  of  beauty.  Hypocrisy  will  be  expected ; 
each  man  will  be  imagined  a  knave, — the  more  artful  as  he  is 
able  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  honesty  through  a  long  or- 
deal of  criticism.  In  the  reality  of  genuine  virtue,  there  will  be 
only  a  wavering  belief  The  ideal  of  human  life,  which  has 
heretofore  haunted  the  inner  eye,  will  be  deemed  a  cheating 
vision,  and  its  brightness  will  suffer  a  sad  eclipse  if  it  do  not 
wholly  fade  away  from  sight.  Such  an  effect,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  discovery  of  the  duplic- 
ity, the  scheming,  the  low  selfishness,  the  unprincipled  cunning, 
which  the  first  flash  of  experience  is  likely  to  disclose  to  the 
new  and  untutored  occupant  of  public  station.  And  this  is  a 
most  disastrous  result.  The  very  moment  life  comes  to  seem 
show  instead  of  substance,  a  selfish  game  played  only  by  mask- 
ed knaves  in  which  the  subtle  winner  is  the  hero  of  the  hour; 
when  its  heavenly  goal  ceases  to  shine  in  the  lofty  distance ; 
when  its  aims  seem  to  diverge  from  and  centre  in  self;  when  its 
high  capacities  cease  to  be  objects  of  wonder,  and  its  prophetic 
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destiny  no  longer  inspires  awe ;  when  its  failure  is  no  more 
thought  of  as  an  unspeakable  calamity,  and  its  full  success  ap- 
pears no  longer  worthy  to  be  the  burden  of  an  angel's  epic — 
O !  then  we  have  lost  that  which  leaves  a  philosopher  a  fool, 
and  a  millionaire  a  beggar.  We  have  eaten  from  a  tree  of 
knowledge  whose  fruit  only  reveals  our  moral  nakedness,  and 
renders  the  voice  of  the  Lord  powerless  to  inspire  the  soul. 
It  were  better  to  have  lain  in  our  cradles  and  still  dreamed  of 
heaven,  than  thus  to  have  walked  erect  on  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  and  become  blind  to  its  gates  of  sapphire,  and  deaf 
to  its  cheer  of  "  Well  done,"  with  which  it  greets  every  human 
victor.  Better  to  have  lodged  in  the  valley  and  watched  with 
holy  awe  and  tears  the  mighty  march  of  Orion  and  the  Pleia- 
des, than  to  have  risen  half  way  to  the  sun  and  discern  only  a 
dull,  heavy,  leaden  sky,  shutting  out  all  the  splendors  of  the  cre- 
ation. Dearly  has  he  paid  for  his  elevation  who  has  yielded  up 
his  faith  in  purity,  and  lost  his  luring  ideal  of  perfection  through 
which  he  was  beckoned  to  the  skies. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Competition  is  fiercer  in  public  life.  There 
will  be  rival  aspirants,  who  will  expect  success  only  through 
our  defeat.  Each  triumph  of  ours  they  will  count  a  twig  brok- 
en from  their  own  garland.  Every  eye  we  attract  diminishes 
the  number  of  their  admirers.  Every  act  of  homage  laid  at 
our  feet,  robs  them  of  a  deference  to  which  they  had  set  up  a 
claim.  They  expect  to  prosper  by  means  of  our  reverses. 
And  is  a  young  man,  who  has  rights  to  vindicate,  and  a  reputa- 
tion to  build  up,  likely  to  stand  quietly  and  see  his  foundation 
carried  away  by  piecemeal,  and  his  well-earned  laurels  stolen 
to  twine  around  an  antagonist's  temples?  He  has  become  a 
party  to  the  game  where  his  standing  is  the  stake,  his  oppo- 
nent deals  dishonestly  and  is  likely  to  prove  the  winner;  will 
he  steadily  refuse  all  unfair  measures,  when  they  seem  his  only 
weapons  for  self-defence,  for  circumventing  meanness,  and  when 
they  promise  him  a  triumph?  With  a  faith  already  dim,  and 
an  ideal  of  manliness  already  marred,  will  he  at  once  spurn  the 
bribe  and  turn  his  back  on  the  temptation  ?  will  he  maintain 
an  integrity  which  passes  for  simplicity,  and  listen  to  a  con- 
science whose   maxims   arc   counted  impracticable  ?     Will  he 
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hold  fast  to  the  rocky  Decalogue  which  a  conventional  and 
elastic  morality  has  so  generally  displaced  ?  One  may  not  say 
what  would  be  done  j  but  when  there  is  one  stern  Abdiel,  there 
are  a  host  who  endorse  the  reasoning  of  Belial  or  Mammon. 
To  twist,  to  shuffle,  to  parley,  to  dodge,  to  deal  doubly,  to  com- 
promise, and  at  length  to  yield  squarely  or  turn  a  moral  sum- 
merset, is  sadly  but  truly  enough  a  characteristic  of  public  life. 
An  open,  honorable,  straight  forward,  manly  policy,  which  has 
nothing  to  conceal,  is  not  the  prevalent  policy,  nor  that  by 
means  of  which  the  temporary  honors  of  life  are  chiefly  secured. 
Duplicity  and  trick  are  seen  to  issue  in  many  an  advantage, 
for  which  honor  and  merit  wait  in  vain  under  such  an  experi- 
ence. There  is  great  danger  that  the  patience  of  faith  will  be 
exhausted,  the  mandates  of  duty  at  last  grow  unwelcome,  the 
familiar  face  of  self  interest  grow  less  hideous  to  the  eye,  and 
that  at  last,  with  a  miserable  attempt  like  Pilate's  to  throw  off 
the  blame  upon  circumstances,  the  barriers  of  principle  will  be 
thrown  down,  the  conscience  gagged,  honor  dismissed  from  the 
post  of  sentinel,  and  the  capitulating  man  leap  into  the  arena 
to  contend  for  distinction  under  the  plea  that  abstract  right- 
eousness in  such  a  sphere  is  only  a  leaden  weight  which  pulls  a 
man  to  the  earth  in  every  race  he  runs.  Henceforth,  ^'facilis 
descensus  Averni,^^ — the  descent  to  perdition  is  easy. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  public  is  no  very  easy 
master  to  serve.  The  popular  feeling  and  will  often  vacillate 
and  change  like  the  weatlicrvane  in  March.  The  popular  idol 
of  to-day  is  often  the  popular  foot-ball  of  to-morrow.  The  first 
clamor  for  crucifixion  may  overtake  the  vanishing  echo  of  the 
hosanna.  Athens  surnamed  Aristides  the  Just,  and  then  flung 
him,  in  a  spasm  of  passion,  into  exile.  She  poured  hemlock 
down  the  throat  of  the  same  Socrates  whose  statues  soon  after- 
wards lined  her  streets  and  drew  tears  from  every  procession 
of  her  citizens.  The  pendulum  of  public  feeling  is  likely  to 
come  at  last  to  the  true  resting-place,  but  while  it  swings  in  the 
air,  it  may  knock  a  regiment  of  friends  and  foes  into  contempt 
or  oblivion  without  conscience  or  discrimination.  The  public 
is  not  always  a  grateful  recipient  nor  a  consistent  employer. 
It  may  be  setting  up  a  pillory  when  we  suppose  it  is  building  us 
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a  palace.  The  crown  it  bears  may  have  thorns  within  instead 
of  gems  without.  It  may  passionately  countermand  the  order 
one  is  hastening  to  execute.  When  we  bring  our  best  task 
and  lay  it  finished  at  its  feet,  the  reward  of  your  faithfulness 
may  be  an  impeachment  of  our  wisdom.  Few  men  of  broad 
views,  and  simple  integrity,  and  eminent  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence, have  held  for  long  periods  the  sympathy  of  republi- 
can states.  They  have  either  been  slowly  roasted  on  the  spit. 
for  their  alleged  stubbornness,  or  sacrificed  in  a  paroxysm 
on  the  pretence  that  they  were  not  the  men  for  the  hour. 
Popular  idols  are  for  the  most  part  skilful  tacticians,  who  can 
change  their  aspect  like  a  kaleidoscope  when  the  simple  sub- 
stance is  the  same  as  ever.  They  are  men  skilled  in  physiog- 
nomy, who  can  read  the  public  wish  on  its  face,  and  are  not 
prevented  by  any  acknowledged  obligations  to  conscience  from 
meeting  it.  They  must  be  politically  wcatherwise,  accurate 
prognosticators  of  the  next  change  in  the  wind,  and  have  the 
sails  all  trimmed  in  time.  Besides,  the  public  will  be  quite  as 
likely  to  think  of  the  dignity  it  has  conferred  on  its  officials,  as 
of  the  service  they  have  rendered  it.  In  a  word,  put  the  con- 
science into  the  public  hands,  and  it  is  very  likely  to  be  return- 
ed somewhat  the  worse  for  use  and  wear ;  keep  it  as  your  own 
highest  lawgiver,  and  you  may  get  only  maledictions  and  hisses 
for  your  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  its  statutes.  Many  a  mar- 
tyred public  servant  has  no  cenotaph  in  the  mausoleums  of 
greatness,  and  waits  yet  for  the  time  of  canonization.  Of  all 
the  host  of  public  men  who  have  nobly  served  the  people,  you 
could  put  all  the  names  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  which  were  fra- 
grant to  the  public  nostril  while  the  owners  lived. 

And  having  staked  everything  on  the  public  favor;  looking 
for  reward  in  the  public  appreciation  and  sympathy,  a  popular 
frown  comes  to  be  dreaded  like  an  execution,  and  a  loss  of 
place  tortures  and  stings  almost  beyond  endurance.  And  de- 
siring popular  approval  so  much,  dreading  its  loss  so  severely ; 
how  great  is  the  danger  of  subserviency;  surrounded  by  evil 
counsel  and  example,  how  natural  is  it  to  cater  to  the  public 
caprice,  and  cringe  to  the  public  tribunal !  How  resistless 
seems   a  popular   demand,   how   frightful  a  threat   which  the 
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tongue  of  the  masses  murmurs;  and  what  a  soothing  unguent 
to  a  wounded  soul  is  the  many-voiced  acclaim  I  There  is  dan- 
ger that  one  will  become  a  puppet,  whose  wires  the  populace 
are  working,  cheating  himself  all  the  while  with  the  thought 
that  he  is  a  ruler  because  the  movement  of  his  sceptre  keeps 
time  to  the  peoples'  genuflection.  He  is  a  ruler  just  as  the 
weathervane  is  the  king  of  the  winds;  for  do  they  not  blow 
always  according  to  the  pointing  of  its  sovereign  finger? 

Of  public  life  in  the  retrospect,  few  words  only  need  be  said. 
In  not  all  instances,  perhaps,  does  anything  like  a  calm,  just, 
and  faithful  retrospect  take  place  here.  The  wrestler  some- 
times faints  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle;  the  strained  muscles 
finally  relax  while  the  gripe  is  fiercest.  The  fiery  ambition 
triumphs  over  every  other  feeling  even  to  the  last  hour,  or  the 
smart  of  defeat  makes  the  nerves  insensible  to  the  last  paraly- 
sis that  steals  over  them.  The  torpor  of  conscience  may  hold 
on  through  all  the  solemn  farewells  to  life ;  and  instead  of  the 
uplifted  faith,  whispering  a  sentence  of  prayer  to  heaven,  a 
cant  phrase  of  demagogueism  may  tremble  on  the  stiffening  lip. 
But  such  cases  aside,  the  review  of  public  life  is  likely  to  occu- 
py the  thought  of  the  retired  actor.  Away  from  earthly  tur- 
moil, the  tongue  of  memory  makes  every  tone  distinct.  The 
passions  sleep,  and  the  conscience  reads  off  its  verdicts  with- 
out interruption.  The  beautiful  ideas  of  youth  are  restored 
one  by  one,  and  stand  side  by  side  with  the  actual  caricatures 
that  serve  to  enhance  their  beauty.  Principles  reassert  their 
authority ;  mere  expedients  exhibit  their  deformities.  Integrity 
is  gloriously  transfigured ;  skilful  shuffling  appears  at  a  great 
discount.  Character  shines  out  a  pure  gem ;  a  name  among 
men  is  a  gorgeous  bubble,  quivering  on  the  crest  of  a  sea- 
wave. 

Party  strife,  costly  as  it  has  been,  severe  as  has  been  the 
tax  it  laid  upon  time,  and  energy,  and  moral  feeling,  parts  with 
all  its  majesty,  and  becomes  little  else  than  the  index  to  frailty 
and  the  crater  of  passion.  Long  sought  emoluments  seem  now 
tantalizers  of  hope  in  the  prospect,  and  Nessus-shirts  as  they 
are  taken.  The  earth  shakes  under  the  chains  of  oflfice.  Ill- 
gotten  gains  become  cankered,  and  the  rust  thereof  eats  like 
24 
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fire.  The  duplicity  once  praised  as  skill  drops  its  mask  and 
stands  out  naked  hypocrisy.  Evasions  have  changed  to  lies. 
Loyalty  to  party  looks  only  like  guilty  vassalage  to  fear;  and 
what  were  called  self-denying  labors,  are  now  branded  as  worse 
than  idleness.  Life  has  been  the  playing  of  a  game  whose 
stakes  were  not  worth  the  winning,  instead  of  a  heroic  struggle 
against  evil  forces  and  an  aspiration  for  the  peace  of  God. 
Promising  instruction;  the  lips  have  echoed  only  the  public 
thought ;  and  starving  souls  waiting  for  living  bread  have  re- 
ceived only  the  husks  of  profligacy.  With  great  opportunities, 
there  have  been  few  high  deeds ;  being  a  recognized  leader^ 
society  has  been  guided  up  to  no  loftier  life.  Longingly  does 
the  spirit  turn  back  to  the  sunny  childhood,  when  the  eye 
was  brilliant  and  the  heart  unstained  ;  when  each  morning  sun 
struck  new  music  from  the  chords  of  being,  and  every  evening 
seemed  to  bring  the  brooding  heavens  close  down  to  the  won- 
dering soul  f  for,  since  then,  it  has  been  a  prodigal's  life  that 
has  been  filling  up  its  story,  and  the  Father's  house  gleams 
faintly  in  the  misty  distance.  Bitter  is  the  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  with  which  the  groaning  soul  revolves  its  confession 
— "I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight." 

Besides,  treachery  to  principle  and  subserviency  to  public 
prejudice  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  purchase  a  merited  con- 
tempt. Reverence  for  integrity  still  lingers  in  tlic  heart  of 
even  a  selfish  and  passionate  populace.  Men  may  employ  a 
demagogue,  but  they  do  not  honor  him  for  his  shameless  deeds. 
The  chief  priests  were  willing  enough  to  hire  Judas ;  but  they 
loathed  him  for  his  treachery,  and  mocked  at  his  tears  which 
fell  beside  the  silver  that  he  dashed  on  to  the  pavement.  And 
many  a  public  man,  who  has  turned  and  twisted,  harangued  or 
been  silent,  espoused  a  cause  or  betrayed  it,  nursed  a  principle 
and  then  stabbed  it,  at  the  bidding  of  the  public,  or  under  the 
impulse  of  his  ambition,  has  found  himself  deserted  by  the 
crowd  whose  huzzas  he  has  sought,  and  been  left  to  sink  into 
obscurity  and  the  grave  unconsoled  by  a  single  voice  whose 
bland  tone  once  lured  him  to  treachery.  We  have  no  need  to 
go  back  and  read  old  tomes  of  history,  or  search  the  records 
of  any  distant  people,  in  order  to  find   illustrations  of  this. 
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Most  of  us  have  seen  such  jugglery  iu  life's  high  powers  and 
prime  near  at  home ;  and  we  have  seen,  too,  the  eminent  actors 
walking  sadly  onward,  like  Samson  in  his  blindness  and  impo- 
tence, to  their  post  of  despair.  What  a  mournful  picture  do 
they  present  as  they  lie  scathed  and  helpless,  with  none  to 
soothe,  few  to  pity,  and  many  to  sneer !  Their  comforters  are 
not  less  miserable  than  those  which  sat  before  the  afflicted  He- 
brew patriarch,  and  they  have  no  such  fragrant  memories  to 
refresh  tliem,  and  no  such  consciousness  of  rectitude,  as  makes 
even  his  wail  majestic.  Added  to  the  abandonment  of  the  men 
they  have  weakly  served,  they  endure  likewise  the  fierce  disci- 
pline of  that  inward  avenger,  which  has  been  at  work  forming 
a  new  strand  for  its  lash  of  scorpions  out  of  every  abused 
privilege  and  slighted  obligation.  There  are  few  more  mourn- 
ful sights  than  such  a  hoary  renegade,  scourged  in  his  dishonor 
down  from  his  distinctions,  his  name  cast  out  to  rot,  or  bandied 
about  as  the  symbol  of  moral  profligacy ;  and  yet  such  men 
travel  along  before  us  to-day  almost  in  battalions.  And  this 
suggests,  in  no  small  degree,  the  retrospect  of  public  life. 

This  account  may  seem  very  much  like  the  language  of  a 
croaker, — like  the  sketching  of  a  blear-eyed  cynic, — like  the 
spleen  of  a  disappointed  competitor, — or  like  the  one-sided 
plea  of  the  partisan.  And  yet  it  may  be  neither.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  phillipic  against  the  chivalric  hopefulness  of 
youth,  nor  as  an  inscription  over  the  gateway  of  public  life,  of 
an  import  similar  to  that  which  spanned  the  vestibule  of  Dante's 
Inferno, 

*'  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 

It  is  not  denied  that,  in  some  sense,  the  view  here  presented  may 
be  appropriately  termed  an  extreme  one ;  but  it  is  not  more  so 
than  many  of  the  facts  are.  And  it  is  surely  fitting  that  the 
facts  should  be  known.  And  there  may  be  some  advantage  in 
learning  them  by  previous  information,  as  well  as  by  passing 
experience.  A  tithe  of  the  knowledge  gathered  up  in  a  specific 
sphere,  had  it  been  possessed  before  we  entered  it,  might  have 
made  our  experience  far  more  free  from  pain,  and  far  more  full 
of  profit.     It  is  well  to  know  that  dangers  are  to  be  met,  and 
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what  is  their  character,  before  we  encounter  them,  and  find 
them  springing  upon  us  from  the  very  points  where  sympathetic 
faces  seemed  looking  out  on  us  with  a  smile.  It  is  only  said 
that  public  life  is  often,  in  fact,  more  like  a  strain  in  the  pillo- 
ry than  an  exhilarating  walk  through  the  bowers  of  Eden.  It 
is  better  that  the  ambition  that  leaps  impatiently  toward  it 
should  know  something  of  the  nature  of  its  goal. 

Nor  is  public  life  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  high- 
est human  qualities,  to  the  gaining  of  true  and  large  honor,  nor 
to  the  best  service  in  behalf  of  our  race.  Exalted  station 
does  not  make  greatness,  nor  always  indicate  it ;  and  the 
grandest  heroism  may  be  tvalking  without  ostentation  in  seclu- 
sion.    As  Young  says, 

"  Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps  ; 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales." 

He  might  have  added  that  the  pigmy  appears  a  still  more  con- 
temptible dwarf,  and  the  pyramid  springs  swelling  toward 
heaven,  more  like  a  mountain,  by  virtue  of  their  respective  po- 
sitions. Noble  souls  can  spare  all  adventitious  trappings,  as  a 
real  lion  feels  no  need  of  shaking  his  mane  and  repeating  his 
roar  every  time  an  observer  comes  near; — it  is  a  mental  weak- 
ling that  is  fond  of  parading  his  titles,  and  the  pompous  would- 
be  hero  in  the  assemblage  of  beasts,  proved  to  be  simply  a 
jackass.  Great  natures  never  look  to  position  for  dignity ; 
they  rather  carry  sanctity  into  every  sphere  whither  they  be- 
take themselves.  The  cell  in  which  heresy  is  bolted  becomes 
a  luminous  temple  where  the  ages  go  on  pilgrimage,  after  John 
Bunyan  has  dreamed  out  liis  Allegory  there ;  and  the  malefac- 
tor's cross  is  the  everlasting  symbol  of  all  that  is  grandest  in 
life,  when  once  the  Messiah  bows  his  head  upon  it,  making  the 
earth's  rocky  heart  quiver  with  the  mighty  liopc  lie  flings  to  it 
from  heaven  ! 

^  There  is  surely  something  wrong  in  our  philosophy  or  our 
spirit,  or  both,  when  it  is  set  down  that  every  clever  boy  must 
divorce  himself  from  the  spheres  of  honest  industry  and  aspire 
to  public  functions,  and  that  every  girl  possessing  any  marked 
originality  and  independence  must   become  a  blue   stocking,  a 
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dispenser  of  calomel  or  homoeopathic  pellets,  a  professional  ex- 
aminer of  gentlemen's  skulls,  or  when  it  is  demanded  that  she 
must  protest,  in  false  curls  and  rouge,  against  the  servitude  of 
wedlock,  or  boisterously  declaim  from  the  platform  in  behalf 
of  female  supremacy.  No  sphere  of  duty  is  unworthy  of  the 
best  qualities  and  the  highest  culture,  and  they  are  able  to  re- 
ceive all  the  real  dignity  which  any  of  us  can  safely  spare. 
Enough  has  been  seen  and  done  to  show  us  how  science  and 
skill  may  make  a  field  in  the  country  more  splendid  than  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist;  and  from  the  shop  of  the  artisan, 
inventive  genius  may  come  forth  incarnated  in  the  mechanism 
that  turns  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  a  nation'^  civiliza- 
tion. A  teacher  in  the  backwoods  may  be  speaking  high  and 
quickening  words  to  the  multitudes  that  march  over  his  grave; 
and  many  a  mother,  who  fills  up  the  circle  of  her  years  in 
prayerful  efifort  for  her  boy,  may  be  planting  the  seeds  of  some 
public  charity  which  turns  the  wail  of  ten  thousand  sufferers  in- 
to singing. 

Scarcely  anything  is  needed  more  than  to  have  our  common 
spheres  of  life  the  home  of  a  nobler  spirit,  of  a  broader  intelli- 
gence, and  of  more  comprehensive  aims,-— the  natural  tarrying- 
place  of  all  great  qualities.  There  must  stay,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity,  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  condi- 
tions of  our  life  seem  to  render  that  inevitable.  And  what  no- 
bler service  can  be  performed  than  that  of  carrying  among  these 
great  masses  such  a  spirit  of  intelligence,  of  honor,  of  courage, 
of  philanthropy  and  of  hope,  as  will  enable  them  to  see  how  all 
that  is  noble  in  human  life  may  walk  with  satisfaction  along 
their  own  avenues,  and  dwell  as  a  permanent  and  cheering 
presence  within  their  own  cottages  ?  To  do  that  is  to  put  a 
power  into  the  very  heart  of  life,  and  set  up  an  example  on 
high  like  the  hill-built  city ;  and  admirers  and  copyists  will  not 
be  wanting.  Men  will  look  and  learn,  and  be  quickened.  The 
agriculturalist  will  thus  be  taught  to  turn  the  furrow  with  rev- 
erence, and  reap  the  sheaves  with  a  solemn  and  joyous  tread. 
Glowing  thoughts  will  leap  from  the  musing  mind  of  the  smith, 
as  sparks  from  beneath  his  hammer.  The  laborer  will  read 
the  crystallized  eloquence  of  the  young  world,  and  the  methods 
24-^ 
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of  Divine  providence,  on  every  layer  of  the  rock  he  quarries. 
The  sailor  will  tread  the  deck  of  his  ship  in  the  comprehension 
of  the  beneficent  work  of  commerce,  and  the  city  watchman 
slowly  tread  his  midnight  beat,  marking  meantime  the  stately 
march  of  the  constellations,  and  comfort  himself  with  thoughts 
of  the  One  great  sleepless  eye  under  whose  gaze  no  guilt  finds 
concealment,  and  trusting  innocence  lies  down  amid  perils  and 
dreams  sweetly  of  heaven.  If  it  be  a  true  ambition  that  is 
cherished,  such  achievements  as  these  ought  to  satisfy  it;  and 
here  it  may  toil,  freed  in  no  small  degree  from  the  terrible 
ordeal  through  which  public  life  takes  us.  There  is  room  here, 
too;  however  other  posts  maybe  surrounded  with  competitors. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  public  life  will  be  still  a  want ;  and 
that  the  actors  in  that  sphere  are  to  be  called  for  in  still  great- 
er numbers.  To  enter  a  general  protest,  therefore,  against  ac- 
cepting or  aspiring  to  such  a  post,  were  as  unwise  as  fruitless. 
Thither  men  will,  and  in  some  sense,  men  must,  go  and  stay. 
A  position  there  may,  hence,  be  justified  ;  nay,  it  may  be  sought 
in  the  truest  spirit ;  and  not  a  little  may  be  said  in  its  commen- 
dation.    These  things  may  be  pleaded  in  its  behalf. 

Public  life  is  a  place  for  activity.  There  the  tendency  to 
slothfulness  is  likely  to  be  overborne.  Drones  in  the  social 
hive  may  not  long  stay  there.  There  the  strongest  forces  of 
life  are  brought  into  play.  Stagnation  is  at  an  end  ;  movement 
must  ensue.  Self-defence  requires  energy  and  skill.  Impera- 
tive demands  forbid  indolence,  and  criticism  stings  the  spirit 
into  an  intense  enthusiasm.  In  the  sweat  of  the  face  men  eat 
their  bread  on  these  high  places  of  the  earth.  And  this  activi- 
ty, thus  created  and  kept  alive,  often  becomes  the  condition  of 
a  development  far  higher  than  could  have  been  expected  in 
the  absence  o^the  stimulus  which  public  life  has  applied. 

As  a  consequence,  character  matures  there  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Warmth  and  pressure  hasten  the  hardening  of  clay 
and  sand  into  rock,  and  the  same  causes,  strongly  operating  in 
public  life,  make  tendencies  to  crystallize  rapidly  into  qualities. 
A  patriot  or  a  demagogue,  a  self-seeker  or  a  philanthropist, 
each  public  man  is  likely  soon  to  become.  A  cypher  in  the 
sum  of  moral  life  he  will  not  long  be ;  but  either  a  positive  or 
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negative  quantity.  The  soul's  formative  processes  are  hasten- 
ed there  by  direct  appliances,  either  hot-bed  or  healthful. 
Toward  some  definite  point  each  being  makes  a  daily  move- 
ment. !   ■    ; 

Besides,  the  virtue  that  is  nurtured  there  is  apt  to  bo  of 
the  sterner  and  more  reliable  kind.  When  it  offers  a  resist- 
ance to  evil,  it  is  like  the  resistance  of  the  last  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  to  the  artillery  of  the  ocean  storm.  The  gold  com- 
ing out  of  such  a  crucible  is  in  little  danger  of  tarnishing. 
That  virtue  can  weary  out  the  hunger  of  the  wilderness,  and 
then  say  to  bribery,  however  ingeniously  cloaked,  "  Get  the  be- 
hind me,  Satan."  No  ordinary  dangers  will  appal  a  spirit  that 
has  made  a  pillow,  like  Daniel,  of  the  lion's  mane.  No  common 
flame  will  lay  hold  of  the  integrity  which  comes  forth  from  the 
seven  times  heated  furnace,  with  no  smell  of  fire  on  its  gar- 
ments. The  solitary  oak  learns  to  root  itself  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain  as  its  defence  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest ;  and  so 
this  well-tried  heart  clasps  with  its  faith  the  everlasting  foun- 
dation of  righteousness  for  its  security ;  and  what  shall  conquer 
and  subdue  it  then  ?  •;  ^ 

Nor  is  this  all  theory.  If  the  examples  be  rare,  there  are 
enough  to  prove  the  point.  Rome  had  her  Cato,  Athens  her 
Aristides,  England  her  Hampden,  Hungary  her  Kossuth,  and 
America  her  Washington.  And  in  our  public  life  to-day,  amid 
corruption  never  excelled,  and  perplexities  the  most  harrassing ; 
beneath  pressure  the  most  severe,  and  in  the  face  of  flattery 
the  most  seductive,  there  are  a  few  names  which  we  shall  not 
willingly  lot  die  j  a  few  lives  whose  rays  shall  condense  into 
stars  to  light  up,  the  firmament  of  that  better,  that  ideal,  Amer- 
ica, which  is  yet  to  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  the  present,  as 
Yenus  sprang  in  her  beauty  from  the  tossed  and  slimy  sea;  or 
as  the  jubilant  earth  arose  from  the  waste  of  ages  to  catch  the 
morning  song  of  the  spheres. 

To  the  question: — Should  one  cherish  a  desire  for  this  public 
sphere  ?  we  would  answer  thus : — If  he  can  bear  temptations, 
resist  seductions,  sustain  pressure,  keep  an  eye  single  to  the 
welfare  of  his  own  spirit  and  the  true  prosperity  of  the  public, 
in  the  face  of  flattery  and  ingratitude  j  in  a  word,  if  he  feel  that 
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he  could  cheerfully  remain  away  from  the  upper  post,  but  takes 
the  higher  station  in  obedience  to  the  clear  dictate  of  Provi* 
dence,  only  intent  on  doing  most  nobly  for  his  race  and  his 
God,  then  let  him  ascend  as  Moses  climbed  to  the  top  of  Ho- 
reb,  that  he  may  draw  nearer  to  the  great  Lawgiver,  and  hand 
his  statutes  down  to  the  people.  There  is  brightness  on  that 
mount;  and  the  deep  quietude  of  soul  nurtured  there  will  ena- 
ble one  to  bear  in  meekness  and  patience  all  the  murmuring 
that  comes  up  from  below.  He  may  lose  the  huzzas  of  the 
populace,  but  a  gentle  whisper  of  ^'  Well  done,"  heard  in  the 
upper  air,  will  compensate  for  the  loss.  There  may  be  out- 
ward clamor,  but  there  will  be  inward  peace.  The  reward  may 
be  long  in  coming,  but  the  soul  will  have  learned  to  wait  for  it. 
Every  principle  maintained  against  invasion  and  compromise, 
will  start  up  in  the  retrospect  of  such  a  life,  and  come  forward 
as  a  comforter.  And  if  the  only  alternative  is  to  succumb  or 
retire,  no  grander  act  could  be  put  into  a  man's  history  than 
to  gather  up  his  robes  carefully  about  him,  and  descend  to  the 
honor  which  had  been  driven  from  the  eminence,  repeating  these 
memorable  words  of  Burke,  addressed  to  his  constituency  at  the 
British  election,  and  with  which  this  essay  shall  close  : — "  And 
now  gentlemen,"  he  says,  "  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as 
it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that 
are  against  me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  ve- 
nality, or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said  that,  in  the  long 
period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the 
slightest  of  your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It 
is  not  alleged  that,  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge  of  my  own, 
or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing 
any  description  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description. 
No  1  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,— that  I  have 
pushed  the  principles  of  general  justice  and  benevolence  too 
far,  farther  than  a  cautious  policy  would  warrant,  and  farther 
than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with  me.  Gentlemen, 
in  every  accident  which  may  happen  through  life, — in  pain,  in 
sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress^ — -I  will  call  to  mind  this  ac- 
cusation and  be  comforted/* 
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Since  the  outbreak  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  everything 
showing  the  nature  of  Southern  society  is  invested  with  pecul- 
iar interest.  If  the  great  rebellion  shall  be  so  overruled  by 
Divine  Providence  as  virtually  to  overthrow  slavery,  we  shall 
have  another  instance  in  which  cannons  prove  to  be  great  civil- 
izers,  another  instance  in  which  He  who  ruleth  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  permits  horrid  war,  in  some  sense  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  gospel  of  peace.  Our  whole  South-land,  from  which  the 
guilty  cause  of  the  present  rebellion  has  for  several  years  ex- 
cluded the  preaching  of  the  full  gospel,  may  thus  be  opened 
again,  like  Madagascar,  for  the  missionary  of  the  cross.  When 
that  happy  day  comes,  as  come  it  must,  there  will  be  before 
the  church  a  mission  field  of  vast  proportions,  and  one  that 
can  present  to  every  Christian  of  this  nation  the  most  impera- 
tive claims  for  pecuniary  outlay  and  self-sacrificing  zeal.  The 
condition  of  both  whites  and  blacks  after  this  desolating  war, 
and,  especially  in  the  changes  of  society  to  which  the  war  must 
inevitably  lead,  will  demand  a  great  amount  of  philanthropic 
and  missionary  labor.  The  church  will  need  to  remember  the 
vast  proportions  of  the  war,  in  order  duly  to  apprehend  the 
proportions  of  her  own  work  rendered  necessary  by  the  war 
and  its  cause.  In  that  great  work  our  denomination  must  un- 
dertake her  full  share. 

If  Hutchins  had  lived  two  or  three  years  longer,  who  can  im- 
agine, much  less  describe,  the  feelings  with  which  he  would  have 
read  of  Burnside's  capture  of  Newbern  and  Washington.  In  the 
former  place  he  preached  to  crowded  and  tearful  audiences. 
In  the  region  round  about  it,  he  sounded  out  the  gospel. 
His  comings  and  goings  made  him  familiar  with  the  ground  so  re- 
cently stained  by  the  blood  of  battle.  Had  he  been  with  the 
expedition  that  captured  Washington,  he  would  have  passed  on 
his  right  and  left,  as  he  sailed  up  the  Pamlico  river,  the  scenes 
of  some  of  his  most  successful  labors.     He  would  have  remem- 
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bered  the  times  that  eager  listeners  came  to  snatch  up  his 
words.  He  would  have  remembered  some  of  the  most  intense- 
ly interesting  baptismal  scenes  his  eyes  ever  beheld.  Had  he 
been  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  Burnside,  he  might  now  and 
then  have  recognized  among  the  rebel  prisoners  some  of  his 
old  converts  in  a  plight  that  would  have  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  claiming  the  whole  glory  of  their  conversion. 

"  The  Freewill  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  supposed," 
says  Hutchins,  "  were  originally  descendants  from  the  General 
Baptists  in  England,  and  their  history  can  be  traced  back  to 
about  1762.  In  about  1764,  two  Baptist  preachers  from  New 
Jersey  succeeded  in  proselyting  the  most  of  the  churches  in 
North  Carolina  to  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism.  A  mere 
handful,  however,  with  two  or  three  preachers,  retained  their 
former  free-will  sentiments,  and  endeavored  to  maintain  their 
ground,  although  they  had  to  encounter  severe  opposition. 
Their  discouragements  were  very  numerous,  and,  for  many 
years,  their  prospects  were  truly  of  a  gloomy  character.  For 
nearly  sixty  years,  they  stood  by  themselves,  and  gained  but 
little  ground.  But,  after  passing  through  various  conflicts  for 
the  space  of  time  just  mentioned,  they  providentially  heard  of 
the  Freewill  Baptists  of  the  North,  with  whom  they  commenced 
a  correspondence  in  1825.  Since  that  time,  much  of  their  op- 
position and  many  of  their  discouragements  have  subsided — 
very  interesting  revivals  have  taken  place  among  them." 

Of  the  few  preachers  who  remained  faithful,  despite  the 
great  defection.  Elder  Parker  seems  to  have  been  decidedly 
the  ablest  and  most  abundant  in  labors.  The  organization  of 
several  of  the  churches  is  ascribed  to  him.  Elder  William  Ful- 
ker  seems  to  have  been  his  contemporary.  Fulker  died  after 
a  long  pastorate  in  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  1779,  a  year 
before  Randall  became  pastor  of  our  first  church  at  New  Dur- 
ham. After  him  the  next  prominent  preacher  was  William 
Winfield,  till  the  conversion  of  James  Roach  in  1792.  Upon" 
Roach  fell  the  mantle  of  Parker.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these 
men  and  their  colaborers  maintained  the  cause  till  prosperity 
came  as  above  intimated.  In  the  years  from  about  1830  to 
1840,  and  perhaps  longer,  the  Freewill  Baptists  had  quite  over- 
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taken  in  prosperity  the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  their  boastful  and 
arrogant  opposers,  not  to  say  persecutors. 

Hutchins  visited  those  churches  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  and 
itinerated  among  them  about  eight  months ;  and,  again,  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  making  a  stay  of  about  seven  months.  He 
witnessed  great  prosperity  among  them.  Within  the  last  few 
years  they  have  been  twice  distracted  and  divided.  First,  the 
defection  of  preachers  and  churches  to  Campbellism  was  con- 
siderable. Next,  in  1853,  after  nearly  a  full  recovery  of  their 
former  strength  and  number,  the  discussion  about  Masonic  and 
other  secret  societies,  divided  them  into  two  nearly  equal  rival 
conferences,  each,  of  course,  claiming  to  be  the  original.  These 
churches  never  succeeded  in  establishing  any  periodical  or 
weekly  publication.  Owing  to  the  anti-slavery  discussion,  they 
dropped  the  Morning  Star,  which  for  a  season  seemed  to  infuse 
new  life  into  them.  The  old  acquaintances  of  Hutchins,  who 
corresponded  with  him  nearly  to  the  day  of  his  death,  often 
implored  him  to  send  them  from  the  North  preachers  of  "  the 
right  kind,"  by  which  they  meant  pro-slavery  men. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Freewill  Baptists  of  the 
North  and  South,  was  terminated  by  the  action  of  our  General 
Conference  in  1839.  In  1819,  the  first  time  we  find  their  sta- 
tistics, they  had  a  dozen  churches,  numbering,  in  the  aggregate, 
512  members.  In  1829,  when  Hutchins  first  visited  them, 
there  were  26  cliurchcs  and  a  membership  of  1232,  having  so 
increased  since  1825,  from  19  churches  and  730  members.  In 
1834,  there  were  46  churches  and  2788  members.  In  1837, 
the  number  of  churches  remained  the  same,  but  the  membership 
was  reduced  to  2113.  From  our  last  accounts  from  them  we 
judge  each  of  "  the  original "  conferences  numbers  more  than 
the  undivided  conferences  did  in  1847. 

We  will  here  mention  that  there  is  another  association,  or 
rather,  as  they  call  it,  Conference  of  Freewill  Baptists  in  cor- 
respondence with  those  of  North  Carolina,  but  located  in  South 
Carolina.  These  churches  were  dismissed  from  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
new  one.  In  1849,  twenty  years  after  Hutchins  visited  that 
region,  the  South  Carolina  Conference  had,  as  we  shall  soon 
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notice;  9  churches  and  a  membership  of  305.  At  first  all  these 
churches  in  the  Carolinas  were,  like  the  General  Baptists 
of  England,  close  communionists.  But  in  later  years  they 
have,  we  have  no  doubt,  become  fully  free  communionists,  for 
we  find  in  the  minutes  of  a  conference,  several  years  ago,  they 
voted  to  lay  aside  the  restriction  for  one  year,  and  even  a  year 
or  two  before  Hutchins  visited  them,  they  had  passed  at  one 
Conference  the  following  resolution : 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  communion 
shall  be  granted ;  that  is,  if  any  that  are  in  good  standing 
amongst  the  different  denominations  shall  make  application, 
they  may  be  admitted  to  eat  and  drink  with  us." 

In  the  State  of  Alabama,  Pickens  County,  an  association  of 
General,  or  Freewill  Baptists,  was  formed  about  1850.  It  was 
making  some  progress  as  late  as  1856,  and  had  then  left  off 
the  "  General"  part  of  its  name.  Their  articles  of  faith  are 
thoroughly  free-will  and  free-communion.  Ellis  Gore,  the 
preacher  who  is  evidently  the  leader  of  this  movement,  in  his 
circular  letter  shows  by  his  remarks  that  he  has  thought  to  the 
bottom  of  the  communion  question.  ''  The  spirit  [logical 
basis]  of  close  communion,"  says  he,  "  is  the  spirit  of  Popery. 
Popery  makes  the  Boman  Catholic  church  the  only  gospel 
church  on  earth ;  close  communionists  make  their  church  the 
only  gospel  church  on  earth.  Popery  makes  its  rules  of  doc- 
trines and  usages  the  infallible  guide  to  which  all  must  conform  ; 
close  communionism  does  the  same.  Close  communionism  is 
illiberal  and  exclusive  in  its  tendency,  and  we  think  it  high 
time  that  every  obstacle  to  the  efficient  combination  of  the 
entire  energies  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ  should  be  remov- 
ed. We  are  one  body  and  one  bread  in  Christ;  children  of 
the  same  spiritual  Father;  and  may  the  fire  of  God's  love  be 
kindled  and  continue  to  burn  in  our  hearts  until  it  shall  con- 
sume and  utterly  destroy  every  barrier  which  separates  his 
children — until  the  '  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  lift  up 
their  voices  together.' " 

In  1856  Hutchins  had  a  letter  from  Ellis  Gore,  which  is  now 
in  our  possession.     In  this  letter,  which  has  more  force  than 
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elegance,  he  replies  to  the  request  for  information  concerning 
Freewill  Baptists  of  the  South,  by  mentioning  an  association  in 
sympathy  with  his  sentiments  in  Tuscaloosa  county,  Alabama. 

We  now  propose  to  give  a  few  pages  of  the  journal,  in  some 
instances  word  for  word ;  in  others  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pass 
more  rapidly  in  our  own  words.  In  most  cases  "we  shall  be 
obliged,  also,  for  want  of  space,  to  omit  his  interesting  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  the  scenes  and  events  around  him. 

"Tuesday,  6th,  [October,  1829,]  I  went  to  Boston,  and  Fri- 
day, 9th,  sailed  for  North  Carolina,  but  on  account  of  a  head 
wind,  returned  to  the  harbor.  Monday,  12th,  we  again  put  to 
sea,  and,  the  wind  being  favorable,  arrived  at  Ocrecoke  Bar, 
N.  C,  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  iSth. 

"  Soon  after  we  came  to  anchor,  a  number  of  sailors  came 
on  board,  who,  with  the  pilots  and  our  own  crew,  amounted  to 
about  twenty  souls.  After  praying  with  them  [as  he  had  from 
time  to  time  with  the  sailors,  by  permission  of  the  Captain  dur- 
ing the  voyage,]  I  gave  them  the  parting  hand,  when  some  of 
them  were  quite  moved,  and,  siezing  my  hand  with  both  theirs, 
seemed  to  feel  much  interest  in  my  welfare." 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Hutchins,  would  expect  it  of 
him,  to  attach  the  warm-hearted  sailors  to  himself  even  during 
so  short  a  voyage.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  he  is  a 
preacher  and  a  Christian  at  sea  as  much  as  on  land.  The  life 
and  example  of  Hutchins  are  a  severe  rebuke  to  many,  both 
laymen  and  preachers,  who  may  be  seen  in  our  day  at  sea.  In 
his  short  stay  at  Portsmouth,  mentioned  in  the  next  extract, 
the  reader  will  see  how  interested  he  always  was,  even  among 
strangers,  to  be  about  the  Master's  business.  After  the  parting 
above  described,  he  thus  continues  the  narrative : 

"I  was  then  set  ashore  at  Portsmouth  and  introduced  to  a 
family  of  Methodists,  with  whom  I  tarried  five  days,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  During  my  stay,  I  attend- 
ed [conducted]  four  meetings  [besides]  one  funeral." 

"  Friday  morning,  23d,  I  sailed  from  Portsmouth  and  landed 

at  Newborn,  about  dark,  where  I  was  joyfully  received  by  the 

brethren.     Saturday,  Lord's  day,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  I  held 

meetings  in  the  place,  and  had  much  pleasure  and  freedom  in 
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preaching  to  the  large  congregations  that  attended  on  the  word ; 
but  I  learned  with  sorrow  that  there  were  serious  diflSculties 
existing  in  the  church." 

"Wednesday,  28th;  I  went  to  Eld.  Jesse  Heath's.  Having 
held  a  correspondence  with  him  for  nearly  two  years,  and  hav- 
ing long  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  interview,  our 
meeting  was  peculiarly  interesting  and  productive  of  much  mu- 
tual consolation.     *     *     *     -^^ 

"Saturday,  31st,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  commenced,  in  the 
meeting  house  at  Core  Creek,  Craven  Co.  I  attended  at  that 
time,  but  found  religion  at  a  rather  low  ebb ;  but  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  brethren  there." 

"  Thursday,  Nov.  5th,  [1829,]  the  Annual  Conference  cora- 
nienced  at  Bay  River  meeting  house,  a  few  miles  below  New- 
bern.  *  *  *  Great  union  prevailed  through  the  different 
sessions  of  the  Conference ;  the  business  was  amicably  done ; 
the  preaching  was  evangelical  and  powerful,  and  its  salutary 
influences  were  felt  by  many  in  the  course  of  the  meeting.  It 
was  at  that  time  very  sickly  at  Bay  Kiver,  and  I  was  informed 
that  three  or  four  men  who  were  able  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference died  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  0 !  how  seldom 
preachers  realize,  when  addressing  their  congregations,  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  and  how  careful  they  should  be  to  address 
their  hearers  in  reference  to  eternity  and  under  a  sense  of  the 
vast  importance  of  faithfully  warning  the  wicked  to  turn  ere  it 
be  forever  too  late." 

His  first  visit  to  the  interior  he  thus  describes : 

"  The  week  after  the  conference  I  rode  in  company  with 
Elder  Heath  and  the  two  [Christian]  preachers  from  the  West, 
about  sixty  miles  back  into  the  country,  where  we  attended 
several  meetings.  On  week  days,  we  met  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  people,  and  on  the  Sabbath  nearly  one  thousand. 
They  generally  heard  with  much  interest;  many  were  deeply 
affected,  and  some  rejoiced  under  the  word ;  some  were  receiv- 
ed as  candidates  for  baptism,  who  (with  others)  submitted  to 
that  ordinance  soon  after.  We  were  tooethcr  on  this  tour 
about  one  week ;  were  favored  with  much  freedom  in  preaching 
the  word;  were  kindly  received  and  well  entertained  by  our 
friends;  and,  with  them,  enjoyed  much  Divine  consolation." 

Among  other  instances  of  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  lis- 
ten to  preaching,  is  the  following  in  his  next  note : 
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"Monday,  16th,  [Nov.]  after  taking  an  aflfectionate  leave  of 
the  brethren  who  accompanied  me,  I  went  home  with  a  brother 
Hood,  of  Lenoir  Co.,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  little  rest 
and  doing  some  writing ;  but,  by  the  time  it  was  dark,  his 
house  was  full  of  people  to  whom  I  gladly  delivered  a  discourse 
instead  of  resting  myself  Some  came  four  miles  to  visit  me 
that  evening.  The  next  night,  though  there  was  no  appointment 
for  meeting,  the  house  was  again  filled,  and  another  sermon  was 
preached." 

This  can  but  remind  the  reader  of  that  occasion  in  our  Sav- 
iour's earthly  pilgrimage,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Come 
ye  yourselves  apart,  and  rest  awhile."  But  the  anxious  people 
found  the  place  of  the  Saviour's  retreat,  and  he  preached  to 
them  all  the  day  long,  and  in  the  evening  fed  them  with  mirac- 
ulous bread.  Though  he  was  mourning  over  the  recent  death 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  though  his  weary  frame  needed  rest, 
yet  he  would  not  send  the  people,  hungry  for  his  word,  away 
empty.  Hutchins  had  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  and  though  he 
could  not  take  the  needed  rest,  because  it  was  his  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him,  yet  we  find  his  health 
improving.     In  the  next  sentence  he  says : 


"  I  now  began  to  hope  my  visit  to  the  South  would  be  made 
a  blessing  to  many  and  a  means  of  improving  my  health.  The 
harvest  is  great,  the  laborers  few,  and  much  help  needed.  I 
had  meetings  almost  every  day,  and  had  I  been  able  to  preach 
three  times  where  I  did  but  once,  I  should  of  necessity  have 
had  to  deny  many  who  earnestly  requested  meetings.  The 
cause  of  Christ  lay  near  ray  heart,  and  I  viewed  no  sacrifice 
that  I  could  make  too  dear  for  its  promotion.  I  felt  not  to 
ask  for  the  riches,  the  honors,  or  the  pleasures  of  this  vain 
world ;  neither,  for  long  life ;  but  I  could  sincerely  say,  '  0,  let 
me  see  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jesus  extending  its  influence 
far  and  wide,  counteracting  the  baneful  effects  of  sin,  and  sweet- 
ly inclining  the  hearts  of  ungrateful,  rebellious  sinners  to  turn 
to  God.  Then  let  me  leave  this  world  in  peace,  my  eyes 
having  seen  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  I" 


We  need  not  here  pause  to   remark  how  fully  this   prayer 
was  granted  unto  Hutchins,  and  how  each,   with  a  heart  like 
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his,  can  enter  into  like  inheritance.  Nor  need  we  stay  to  say 
to  many  a  sickly  preacher,  if  he  could  have  such  a  vacation  as 
this  which  Hutchins  enjoyed,  that  of  giving  the  heavenly  bread 
to  the  hungry  crowds,  his  health  would  improve  much  faster 
than  it  ever  did  by  ordinary  vacations. 

We  find  that,  between  the  16th  of  November  and  5th  of 
December,  he  had  attended  "meetings  in  various  parts  of  Cra- 
ven and  Lenoir  counties,"  and  he  adds  that  "  generally  I  had 
much  satisfaction  in  preaching  to  the  large  and  attentive  con- 
gregations that  came  out  to  hear  the  word."  On  the  5th  of 
December  he  was  preaching  to  a  large  and  solemn  congrega" 
tion  in  the  meeting  house  at  Luzen  Swamp ;  in  the  evening  at 
another  place  he  was  preaching  a  funeral  sermon ;  the  next 
day,  Sabbath,  he  was  "  preaching  with  unusual  freedom  to  a 
large  and  attentive  congregation  at  Wheat  Swamp,  Lenoir  Co. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  to  another  congregation.  Monday 
he  was  on  his  way  with  Bro.  Hood  to  South  Carolina,  preach- 
ing, of  course,  as  he  went.  Of  his  meeting  Monday  evening,  he 
says,  "  I  met  a  well-behaved  congregation  in  a  place  mostly 
destitute  of  preaching."  *  *  *  « The  next  day  I  fulfilled 
an  appointment  at  Indian  Spring,  Wayne  county.  This  was  an 
interesting  time.  The  saints  were  made  to  rejoice  and  sinners 
to  feel  their  need  of  Christ,  several  of  whom  were  baptized 
soon  after." 

On  Saturday,  12th,  he  reached  Mount  Elon,  Darlington  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina.  Here,  in  company  with  a  Calvinistic 
Baptist  preacher,  he  held  "a  two  days'  meeting."  "The  word 
Was  feelingly  dispensed,  Christian  friendship  prevailed,  sinners 
were  affectionately  invited  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  many,  to  ap- 
pearance, were  almost  persuaded  to  he  Christians  ;  but,  alas,  I 
fear  that  the  most  were  not  altogether  persuaded^ 

The  following  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  December,  he  arrived 
at  "Elder  Redding  Moore's,  Marion  District,"  and  was  kindly 
received.  Mr.  Moore  had  moved  several  years  before  from 
North  Carolina;  he  had  for  thirteen  years  been  the  sole  preach- 
er of  free  salvation  in  that  vicinity ;  he  had  suffered  much  for 
the  cause ;  at  length  two  other  preachers  had  been  raised  up 
to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  he  was  greatly  encouraged  at  the 
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time  Hutchins  visited  him.  The  church  of  which  he  was  pas- 
tor numbered  some  fifty,  but  was  thirty  miles  away.  Hutchins, 
though  he  held  several  meetings  with  Mr.  Moore  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, did  not  visit  his  church — meetings  "generally  inter- 
esting, and  some  signs  of  revival." 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  Conference  now  in 
that  region.  Darlington  and  Marion  districts  lie  on  the  rail- 
road which  leads  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  to  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina.  Of  course  there  were  no  railroads  there 
at  that  time.  Hutchins  performed  all  these  journeys  on  horse- 
back. This,  we  believe,  was  his  only  visit  to  South  Carolina, 
and  lasted  but  a  few  days,  for  on  Monday,  the  21st,  he  set  out 
to  return  to  Lenoir  county,  in  North  Carolina,  at  which  he  ar- 
rived on  Christmas,  in  the  evening,  and  was  the  next  day  at 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Bethel,  which  is  near  the  Luzen 
Swamp  church.  Here  we  must  pass  over  a  very  interesting 
personal  incident  which  is  stated  at  some  length  in  the  journal : 

"  The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  attended  with  much  solemnity 
and  with  obvious  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence.  The 
neighborhood  of  Bethel  was  formerly  filled  with  dissipation  of 
almost  every  description ;  consequently,  with  the  most,  relig- 
ion was  mentioned  only  as  a  subject  of  ridicule.  But  a  late 
revival  had  produced  a  great  change  in  the  morals  of  the  place. 
The  obscene  songs  of  the  drunken  and  lascivious  had  given 
place  to  the  sweet  music  of  Zion ;  prayer  had  taken  the  place 
of  swearing  and  lying ;  the  Sabbath,  formerly  a  day  of  drinking 
and  gambling,  of  fighting  and  horse-racing,  was  religiou'sly  ob- 
served ;  and  the  salutary  influences  of  pure  religion  were  too 
obvious  to  .be  denied  by  its  most  inveterate  enemies." 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  ground  more  rapidly.  The  next 
Saturday  and  Sabbath,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  he  was  at  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Luzen  Swamp.  Two  youths  were  baptiz- 
ed, increasing  the  joy  of  the  occasion.  Tuesday  night  he 
preached  at  Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  county,  to  a  very  few 
hearers,  yet  constituting  the  largest  audience  for  religious  pur- 
poses, in  that  place,  for  a  long  time.  The  circus,  however,  was 
largely  attended,  and  even  professors  of  religion,  by  their  pres- 
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ence,  encouraged  the  worthless  men  and  low  women  that  con- 
stituted the  circus  company. 

"Wednesday,  6th,  [Jan.,  1830,]  I  met  a  large  congregation  at 
Sandhill  Chapel.  Just  as  the  meeting  commenced,  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  and  rage  approached  the  house,  raving 
and  swearing  in  an  awful  manner,  and  pouring  abuse  on  all 
around  him.  Some  were  frightened  and  others  irritated  at  his 
conduct ;  for  awhile  the  meeting  was  broken  up.  But,  in  a 
short  time,  he  was  led  off  and  the  congregation  took  seats,  after 
which  we  had  a  solemn  and  peaceable  waiting  before  the  Lord. 
With  due  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  drunken  man's 
friends,  I  took  occasion  from  the  circumstance  to  caution  my 
hearers  against  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
against  associating  with  those  addicted  to  that  practice." 

This  last  sentence  indicates,  perhaps,  that  Hutchins  had  not 
yet  taken  the  ground  of  total  abstinence.  It  is  much  like  the 
language  of  the  English  pulpit  to-day,  a  generation  later.  The 
next  Saturday  (9th)  he  meets  troubles,  in  another  form,  aris- 
ing from  the  intemperate  use  of  liquor.  Tt  is  at  a  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Grrimsley  meeting  house  in  Green  county. 

"  The  first  day  was  a  time  of  much  trial  and  grief,  owing  to 
several  cases  of  late  intoxication  among  the  members  of  the 
<jhurch  I  The  next  day  a  large  concourse  of  people*attended  ; 
— careless  professers  were  solemnly  warned  to  bear  a  daily 
cross,  and  shun  evil  practices ;  the  mourners  in  Zion  were  com- 
forted-; and  sinners  were  entreated  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  pre- 
pare for  a  dying  hour." 

A  few  days  later,  he  gives  us  another  glimpse  of  society  in 
the  South,  at  least  as  he  found  it  at  Little  Creek,  in  the  same 
county : 

"  Religion  was  at  a  low  ebb ;  the  morals  of  the  place  were 
much  corrupted  by  a  store  and  a  set  of  unprincipled  characters 
who  visit  it,  near  the  M.  H.  [meeting  house.]  People  of  re- 
spectability were  often  disturbed  in  their  devotions  by  the  al- 
most continual  passing  in  and  out  of  these  pests  of  society, 
who  are  frequently  found  at  the  grog-shop.  Often  at  the  close 
of  worship,  the  friends  of  good  order  were  grieved  or  disgusted 
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at  the  scenes  about  the  store ;  after  having  listened  to  the  sound 
of  the  gospel,  their  ears  were  frequently  saluted  with  the  profane 
oaths  and  '  the  filthy  conversation'  of  tiplers  and  rakes ;  and, 
"what  was  still  worse,  report  said,  (and  there  was  too  much 
ground  to  believe  it,)  that  some  professors  would  disgrace 
themselves  and  dishonor  the  cause  of  religion  by  uniting  with 
those  shameless  mortals  and  spending  hours  in  drinking  and 
carousing  with  them.  Intemperance  was  quite  common,  and 
its  baneful  influences  were  too  often  extended  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  church.  I  endeavored  to  clear  religion  of  the 
scandal  brought  upon  it  by  its  professed  friends,  solemnly 
warning  them  to  give  up  their  pretensions  to  religion,  or  '  cease 
to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well.'  " 

"  Saturday  and  Sabbath  *  *  the  congregation  was  large, 
[at  Q.  M.]  and  for  that  place  generally  well-behaved.  But,  I 
bad  to  expose  the  conduct  of  a  few  well-dressed,  ill-behaved 
young  men  at  the  water  side." 

After  a  short  visit  to  Newborn  and  Stony  Creek,  he  returned 
to  this  stronghold  of  drunkenness,  and  renewed  his  exertions 
for  its  reformation.  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  just  mentioned, 
the  keepers  of  the  store,  the  headquarters  of  vice,  had  attempt- 
ed to  hire  an  impenitent  colored  man  to  present  himself  as  a 
candidate  to  the  church;  but  he,  "having  more  good  breeding" 
than  the  liquor  sellers,  "refused  to  be  guilty  of  such  disgraceful 
conduct  1"  Now  that  Hutchins  made  remarks  which  stung 
some  of  the  guilty  company  of  drinkers,  and  his  persuasive 
preaching  was  beginning  to  win  others,  they  put  forward  one 
of  their  own  number  as  a  candidate  for  baptism.  He  was  re- 
fused.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  "  went  to  his  own  com- 
pany,^^  and  "  set  up  a  laugh  at  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
deceive  us."  This  visit,  despite  all  these  hinderances,  proved 
to  be  ''  an  awakening  time,"  and  "  a  visible  change  was  seen 
in  the  countenance,  and  conduct  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
immense  auditory  that  attended  the  meeting." 

"Feb.  3d,  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Bro.  Anderson's  on  Piney 
Creek.  This  place  was  formerly  noted  ^oy  fiddling  and  danc- 
ing, drinking,  &c.  But  the  fiddler  was  convinced  '  of  the  error 
of  his  ways,'  laid  aside  his  violin  and  began  to  seek  the  Lord. 
A  revival  commenced ;  the  worship  of  God  took  the  place  of 
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those  scenes  of  mirth  and  revelry ;  a  church  was  gathered ;  the 
fiddler  soon  began  to  blow  the  gospel's  silver  trump,  and  lead 
his  fellow  men  to  the  refined  pleasures  of  religion.  0,  that 
every  fiddler  would  conduct  in  such  a  manner  and  assist  in 
gathering  the  people  to  the  glorious  Shiloh;  for  surely  their 
present  admirers  will  have  no  use  for  them  on  their  dying 
beds."  '^ 

Having  now  given  what  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  jour- 
nal, we  must  content  ourself  with  giving,  without  following 
the  order  of  time  further,  some  of  the  incidents  attending  the 
labors  of  Hutchins  in  several  of  the  counties  he  visited.  The 
counties  in  which  he  preached  most,  with  their  respective  cap- 
itals, it  may  be  well  to  mention  at  this  point :  Craven  county, 
capital,  Newbern;  Beaufort,  Washington;  Lenoir,  Kingston; 
Green,  Snowhill ;  and  Pitt,  Greenville. 

CRAVEN  COUNTY. 

Craven  county,  whose  capital  has  recently  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Union  forces,  has  an  area  of  about  a  thousand  square 
miles.  In  1850  its  population  was  nearly  fifteen  thousand, 
over  one-third  of  whom  were  slaves.  Newbern  itself  contains 
just  about  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county.  It 
is  at  the  confluence  of  Trent  and  the  Neuse  rivers,  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Its  communication  with  the 
ocean  is  through  Ocrecoke  inlet.  Its  commerce  was,  previous 
to  this  war,  for  a  Southern  place,  quite  respectable. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  visit  of  Hutchins  to  this 
town,  and  the  trials  in  which  he  found  the  church.  He  had  left 
the  place  with  good  prospects  of  a  revival.  Upon  the  20th  of 
January,  1830,  he  was  there  again.  The  good  prospects  had 
disappeared.  He  mourned  over  the  disunion,  stubbornness,  in- 
ordinate ambition  and  other  unholy  conduct  of  church  members. 
At  a  later  time,  he  visited  the  church  when  small  pox  prevailed 
in  Newbern,  but  he  did  not  fear  that  so  much  as  he  did  that 
disease  with  which  the  church  was  infected.  His  spirit  was 
evidently  quite  depressed. 

The  time  of  rejoicing,  however,  came  at  length.  The  dark 
clouds  passed  away.     The  meetinghouse  was  too  small  to  con- 
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tain  the  audiences  that  assembled  to  hear  him.  Of  a  meeting 
in  May,  he  says,  "  The  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal ; 
on  Lord's  day  morning  Elder  Pipkin  led  eight  followers  of  the 
Lamb  into  the  water  in  obedience  to  His  command.  The 
hearts  of  Christians  seemed  ^  knit  together  in  love,^  and  it  ap- 
peared that  peace  and  harmony  were  about  to  be  restored  to 
this  confused  and  tried  church." 

His  eyes  had  now  seen  tokens  from  the  Lord,  and  the  time 
to  take  the  parting  hand  had  come.  He  preached  a  farewell 
sermon.  ^*  A  scene  more  solemn  and  deeply  affecting  for  such 
an  occasion,"  says  the  preacher,  "  I  never  before  witnessed." 
But  he  witnessed  similar  scenes  soon  after  at  several  places  as 
he  went  to  them  to  take  leave  of  his  friends.  "  My  sensations," 
he  remarks,  "  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  them ;  many  around  me 
wept  aloud,  and  signs  of  sorrow  and  grief  were  visible  on  al- 
most every  countenance."  It  recalled  Luke's  description  of  a 
parting  scene.  "  They  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck 
and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 

Core  Creek,  Stony  Branch,  Spring  Creek,  Little  Swift  Creek, 
Bay  River,  Goose  Creek,  and  Post  Oak,  are  among  the  other 
places  visited  in  this  county.  It  was  probable,  at  Core  Creek 
that  Hutchins  met  Jesse  Heath,  his  correspondent  for  many 
years,  and  some  of  whose  letters  are  in  our  possession.  Here, 
too,  he  first  attended  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  is  so  different 
from  ours  that  we  must  explain  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  the  custom  among  those  churches  to  hold  each  four  busi- 
ness meetings  a  year,  that  is,  one  quarterly.  One  of  these  is 
called  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  others  Quarterly  Meetings. 
These  terms,  therefore,  do  not,  as  among  us,  refer  to  the  action 
of  associated  churches.  These  meetings  are  occasions  of  im- 
portance in  the  individual  church.  Then  the  roll  is  called,  and 
each  member  answers  to  his  or  her  name ;  each  member  must 
be  present,  or  afterwards  assign  a  reasonable  excuse;  the 
church  difficulties  are  adjusted  in  open  meeting,  a  proceed- 
ing which  attracts  crowds  of  curious  spectators ;  the  Lord's 
supper  and  feet  washing  are  observed,  usually  in  the  evening. 
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It  is  then  "  a  door  is  opened  into  the  church,"  that  is,  an  op- 
portunity is  given  for  candidates  to  present  themselves  for 
membership.  The  candidates  arise  and  walk  to  a  place  near 
the  pulpit,  the  men  taking  their  position  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  women  on  the  other.  The  minister  says,  as  he  calls  the 
candidates  by  name,  one  after  another,  "Is  there  any  objection 
to  this  person  ?"  Many  of  the  church  respond,  "  No  objection  !" 
After  the  candidate  relates  experience,  the  minister,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  says,  "Brother,  I  give  you  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  receive  you  as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church, 
hoping  the  Lord  will  bless  and  save  you  for  his  name's  sake." 

Bay  River  is  the  name  of  a  church  which  seemed  to  be  the 
central  point  around  which  others  above  named  are  situated.  It 
is  either  at  a  place  now  called  Milton,  or  Milton  Park,  on  the 
maps,  or  near  it,  north-east  from  Newbern.  Here  it  was  that  our 
brother  first  met  with  the  North  Carolina  Freewill  Baptists  in 
Annual  Conference,  or,  as  we  would  say.  Yearly  Meeting.  It 
was  a  few  days  after  his  first  arrival  in  the  South,  and,  by  their 
request,  he  preached  the  opening  discourse,  from  the  very 
words,  we  believe,  which  Mr.  Goadby  used  as  his  text  on  a 
like  occasion  at  our  General  Conference  in  1847.  "Then  tid- 
ings of  these  things  came  unto  the  ears  of  the  church  which  was 
in  Jerusalem;  and  they  sent  forth  Barnabas,  that  he  should  go 
as  far  as  Antioch :  who,  when  he  came  and  had  seen  the  grace 
of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  purpose  of 
heart  they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord."  The  Conference 
gave  him  a  very  cordial  reception,  appointing  him  to  preach  on 
the  Sabbath,  voting  him  money  from  the  general  funds,  and  re- 
questing him  to  address  a  circular  letter  to  the  churches,  to  be 
published  with  the  minutes.  On  the  Sabbath  his  text  was,  "  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?"  &c.  The  published  minutes  say, 
"  A  large  congregation  attended,  and  the  word  of  salvation  was 
dispensed  with  zeal  and  faithfulness,  and,  we  trust,  a  blessing 
will  ensue." 

Hutchins  preached  in  this  region  the  following  spring  with 
considerable  success.  He  mentions  something  like  forty  bap- 
tisms. "  This  was  a  glorious  time  to  many  souls,"  says  he  in 
speaking  of  one  of  his  visits  ;  "  Zion  began  to  enlarge  her  bor- 
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ders,— to  lengthen  her  cords  and  strengthen  her  stakes.  *  "*  ^ 
Elder  Pipkin  baptized  eight  happy  converts,  which  had  a  solemn 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  unconverted,  and  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  almost  discouraged  saints."  At  a  meeting  at 
another  place,  a  day  or  two  before  this  occasion,  .he  mentions 
that  the  service  was  disturbed  by  a  drunken  man,  who  was 
soon  after  indicted  for  the  offence.  At  Little  Swift  River  was 
his  last  meeting  in  this  region,  of  which  we  find  the  following 
note :  '^  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with  a  good  degree  of  freedom. 
*  *  ■'^  Here,  likewise,  I  bade  many  of  my  friends  adieu ; 
and,  the  next  day,  I  was  with  my  horse  carried  over  the  Neuse 
river  on  a  raft,  two  miles  above  Newbern." 


BEAUFORT   COUNTY. 

The  several  churches  in  this  county  were  quite  separated 
from  the  rest  in  the  State.  They  were  very  destitute  of 
preachers,  and  heartily  welcomed  our  diligent  and  laborious 
evangelist,  whose  labors  here  met  with  signal  success.  Pungo 
river  church  seemed  to  be  the  central  and  chief  church ;  with  it 
Pantego,  Beaver  Dam,  Beaver  Creek,  North  Creek  and  others, 
were  in  intimate  association.  They  had  suffered  much  together 
for  the  cause  of  ^^qq  salvation.  Hutchins  became  warmly 
attached  to  this  people.  "  I  was  cordially  received,"  says  he, 
"by  my  brethren  and-friends  generally,  (for  my  Master's  sake, 
I  trust,)  but  in  no  place  more  so  than  in  Beaufort  county,  and 
especially  at  Pungo  river.  His  meetings  among  this  people 
were  sometimes  so  large  that  their  meeting  houses  would  with 
difficulty  contain  the  women  alone.  Not  less  than  twenty  would 
sometimes  come  forward  for  prayer  at  the  close  of  a  meeting. 
At  Shiloh,  forty  came  forward  on  one  occasion.  Baptismal 
scenes  were  frequent.  On  one  baptismal  occasion  he  officiated 
himself,  baptizing  eight  candidates.  But  usually  Elder  Henry 
Smith  administered  the  ordinance.  "  This  was  a  time,"  to  give 
an  example  in  the  words  of  the  journal,  "that  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  many  in  that  place.  On  Lord's  day.  Eld.  Smith 
baptized  twenty  persons,  and  among  this  number  was  his  old- 
est daughter.  The  candidates  were  of  different  ages,  from 
nearly  eighty  years  down  to   about    eighteen.     On  the   shore 
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they  joined  hands  and  marched  into  the  river,  led  by  brother 
Smith.  After  reaching  a  suitable  depth,  they  all  stood  still 
and  the  administrator  commenced  baptizing  on  the  right  hand 
' — went  on,  to  the  left.  They  then  turned  about  and  marched 
back  to  the  shore.  Three  were  baptized  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward. The  scene  was  solemn  and  impressive,  well  calculated 
to  animate  the  Christian  and  fill  the  minds  of  dear  sinners  with 
awe,  as  much  of  the  Divine  presence  was  felt  on  the  occasion. 
The  large  congregation  that  witnessed  the  performance,  evinc- 
ed, by  a  commendable  decorum,  great  respect  for  this  too  much 
neglected  ordinance." 

The  mode  here  described,  of  "  marching  into  the  water," 
hand  in  hand,  is  usual  in  that  country,  when  the  place  of  bap- 
tism is  favorable  to  it.  The  labors  of  our  brother  in  this  re- 
gion were  attended  usually  by  solemn  congregations,  but,  as 
in  other  places,  they  were  sometimes  disturbed  by  drunkenness. 

During  the  time  of  his  labors  in  Beaufort  county,  he  made  a 
visit  to  Martin  county  on  the  north.  In  like  manner  from 
Craven  county  he  made  excursions  southward  to  Jones  county, 
preaching  at  Trenton,  the  capital,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 
Among  the  places  where  he  preached  in  Beaufort  county,  we 
must  make  particular  mention  of  Bath,  a  few  miles  below  Wash- 
ington. Through  both  of  these  places  he  was  probably  accus- 
tomed to  pass  in  his  journeys  from  Pungo  River  to  Pitt  and 
Green  counties,  but  makes  mention  of  them  only  in  connection 
with  his  second  tour  to  North  Carolina.  In  Bath  he  found  the 
highest  kind  of  Episcopalians,  but  no  encouragements  in  his 
spiritual  labors.  We  give  here  another  extract  from  the  jour- 
nal: 


^'  Bath  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  navigable  creek,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  Pamlico  river.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  colonial  or  provincial  governors.  It  con- 
tains but  few  houses,  and  is  a  place  of  but  little  business. 
Some  say  that  there  \^  a  curse  on  the  place  for  the  abuse  which 
the  celebrated  Whitefield  received  there  on  one  of  his  tours 
through  this  country.  The  Episcopalian  meeting  house  was 
shut  against  him,  and  he  was  otherwise  disrespectfully  treated  ; 
and,  when  he  departed,  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against 
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them.     And  it  is  a  saying  that  neither  religion  or  business  has 
since  prospered  on  these  accounts.  *     ?:: 

"  Some  years  since,  a  negro  was  burnt  here  for  killing  his 
master,  this  being  formerly  the  awful  punishment  for  that  crime 
in  the  Southern  States.  I  was  informed  that  a  forked  post 
was  set  in  the  ground  with  the  prongs  upward.  In  these 
forks,  the  negro  was  set,  his  feet  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground, 
where  they  were  bound.  A  chain  was  put  around  his  body, 
and  likewise  around  the  forks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine 
him  between  them.  Dry  and  combustible  materials  were  put 
around  him,  among  which,  and  especially  near  the  criminal, 
were  large  quantities  of  pitch-wood  shavings.  When  the  time 
of  executien  arrived,  the  sheriff  with  tears  approached  the  awful 
pile,  to  which  he  applied  the  fatal  torch,  and,  instantly,  the  ne- 
gro was  enveloped  in  the  devouring  element.  With  an  awful 
exertion,  he  gave  two  hideous  screeches,  the  flames  at  the  same 
time  issuing  from  his  mouth  nearly  half  a  yard ;  then  all  was 
still,  while  his  body  was  consumed." 


Take  the  following  glimpse  of  Washington,  to  which  Burn- 
side,  as  we  read  this  morning,  has  sent  an  officer  to  enlist  a 
regiment  of  loyal  troops :  , 

"I  passed  through  the  town  of  Washington,  a  large  village 
on  the  Pamlico  river.  In  an  old  field  near  this  village,  a  pit, 
about  twenty  feet  in  length  and  six  or  eight  in  depth  and  width, 
was  found  in  the  night  the  preceding  October  [1832]  ;  from  it, 
some  persons,  supposed  to  be  negroes,  ran  as  it  was  approach- 
ed. This  circumstance  for  a  short  time  considerably  alarmed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as  it  was  thought  by  some  that  it 
was  dug  by  the  run-away  negroes,  and  others  concerned  with 
them,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  weapons  intended  to  be  used  in 
killing  the  whites.  However,  nothing  serious  followed.  But 
fear  is  among  the  many  evils  of  slavery." 

We  shall  not  have  space  in  this  article  for  further  notice  of 
his  observations  about  slavery.  Here  is  another  view  of 
Washington  in  relation  to  another  evil  that  greatly  afflicts  the 
South : 

"  During  Monday,  it  being  the  day  before  Christmas,  [1832] 
I  saw  in  Washington,  on  the  way  to  and  from  it,  some  fifty  or  a 
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hundred  horse-carts  from  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  of 
all  that  I  saw  on  that  day,  there  was  not  one  without  a  jug,  or 
some  other  vessel  for  carrying  liquor,  each  cart  having  from 
one  to  six  jugs,  either  full  of  ardent  spirits,  or  to  be  filled  for 
Christmas.  So  indispensably  necessary  for  that  day  was  this^ 
diabolical  article  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  those  who 
could  not  themselves  go  for  it  sent  by  their  neighbors.  *  *  * 
North  Carolina  is  the  worst  place  I  ever  saw  for  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  among  respectable  people.  It  is  generally  pre- 
sented two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  all  are  urged  to  drink. 
With  many  religious  peolpe  there,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
is  prayer;  the  next,  one  or  two  drams;  and  the  third,  break- 
fast. 0,  when  will  this  curse  become  unfashionable  and  dis- 
graceful, and  be  laid  aside  as  foolish  and  sinful  1" 

Hutchins  had  now,  if  not  before,  reached  the  doctrine  of  to- 
tal abstinence. 

"  It  is  surprising  to  me,"  he  continues,  "  that  on  Christmas, 
more  than  any  other  day,  in  the  Southern  States  and  many  oth- 
er places,  spirits  must  be  plentifully  used.  Was  Christ  a 
drunkard,  a  glutton,  a  rioter,  or  a  warrior,  that  the  day  kept  in 
remembrance  of  his  birth  should  be  kept  by  drinking,  firings 
swearing,  fighting,  gambling,  horse-racing,  fiddling,  dancing,  and. 
the  commission  of  crimes  which  modesty  blushes  to  name? 
Let  a  heathen  come  into  almost  any  part  of  Christendom  on 
that  day,  and  he  would  think  it  a  day  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  devil." 

The  next  day  after  this  Christmas,  he  went  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon  for  a  slave  woman  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Heath.  On  that  occasion,  had  Hutchins  been  like  many  North- 
ern and  Southern  Doctors  of  Divinity,  he  would  have  proved,  in 
effect,  that  Christ  was  a  slaveholder,  and  then  railed  againjst 
infidels  for  not  adoring  him. 

Not  more  than  a  day  or  two  later,  he  went  to  Post  Oak,  in 
Craven  county,  to  which  we  refer  for  the  purpose  of  having 
here  the  statement  of  Hutchins  in  reference  to  an  evil  till  late- 
ly peculiar  to  the  slave  States  alone ; 

"Many  in  the  place  were  given  to  drink,  and  among  them 
some  professors  of  religion.  Saturday,  I  observed  that  several 
ladies  went  out  during  preaching,  for  the  purpose   of  ^  rubbing 
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sniiflf.'  This  is  a  practice  [snuff-rubbing]  that  prevails  among 
all  classes  of  ladies  at  the  South,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  bond  or  free,  old  or  young.  They  take  a 
piece  of  twig  three  or  four  inches  long,  chew  one  end  of  it  to  a 
brush,  which  they  dip  into  a  box  of  snuff,  then  put  it  into  their 
mouths  and  rub  their  teeth.  *  ^  Before  I  commenced  preach- 
ing on  Sabbath  morning,  I  told  the  people  that  when  I  saw 
ladies  going  out  of  meeting  unnecessarily,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  they  had  something  in  their  snuff-boxes  that  they 
loved  more  than  they  did  the  gospel.  This  hint  had  the  desir- 
ed effect,  and  there  was  but  little  going  out  to  use  the  box  that 
day." 

GREEN  COUNTY. 

This  lies  directly  west  of  Beaufort  county.  Grimsley  meet- 
ing house.  Harts,  Little  Creek,  and  Hookerton  are  the  places 
of  principal  mention  in  this  county.  Of  two  of  them  we  have 
already  spoken.  Hutchins  enjoyed  considerable  success  in 
this  county  which  he  visited,  like  most  others,  three  or  four 
times.  Here  he  speaks  of  large  numbers  of  inquirers,  and  in- 
teresting baptisms;  as  well  as  of  some  discouragements. 

PITT   COUNTY 

— Is  still  west  of  Grreen,  and  shared  considerably  in  the  labors 
of  our  evangelist,  who  twice  visited  the  churches  at  Green 
Swamp  and  other  places.  He  did  not  remain  to  see  so  much 
of  the  fruit  of  the  labor  in  this  county,  as  in  Beaufort,  Craven, 
Green  and  Lenoir.  Yet  some  fruit  he  saw,  and  in  after  days 
he  heard  of  more. 

LENOIR    COUNTY. 

In  this  county,  which  lies  west  of  Craven,  he  preached  much 
more  than  in  any  other  named  or  to  be  named.  Repeatedly  he 
preached  at  Luzen  Swamp,  Wheat  Swamp,  Bethel,  Kingston, 
Sand  Hill  Chapel,  and  less  frequently  at  Woodenton  and  other 
places.''^     At  Kingston,  so  unpromising  at  first,   by  reason  of 

*  Hutchins  spelled  Kingston  Kinston.  Probably  this  indicates  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  by  the  inhabitants.  A  similar  remark  ie 
here  in  place  concerning  Luzen  Swamp,  as  the  correct  spelling  ig 
probably  Lausan. 
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the  circus,  he  at  length  had  large  audiences,  among  whom  were 
Universalists,  who  admitted  his  candor  while  he  dealt  severely 
with  their  doctrine.  In  the  other  places  the  joy  of  the  reaper 
often  lightened  the  toil  of  the  sower. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  was  the  first  county  he  visit- 
ed in  the  interior.  Here  we  find  him  the  following  June,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  which  he  remarks  : 

"  Completed  twenty-nine  years  of  my  unprofitable  life — bade 
my  dear  brother  Heath,  brother  Bond  and  several  others  fare- 
well— was  quite  low  in  health — went  to  Hookerton  and  preach- 
ed to  nearly  three  hundred  people."  "Lord's  day,  6th,  Elder 
Braxton  baptized  eight  persons  at  Wheat  Swamp,  after  which  I 
preached  to  nearly  one  thousand  people.  Here  I  left  most  of 
my  acquaintances  in  North  Carolina.  0,  how  hard  to  part  with 
kind  and  affectionate  friends — many  friends  in  tears — my  heart 
full  of  sorrow.  *  •'^  *  Our  minds  were  alive  to  sensations  im- 
possible to  describe,  and  a  profusion  of  tears  attested  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  we  took  the  parting  hand.  I  had  a  journey  of 
over  600  miles  to  perform  on  horseback,  in  a  low  state  of 
health  and  in  the  heat  of  summer.  I  raised  my  heart  to  God, 
committed  myself  to  his  protection,  and  mentally  implored  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  and  the  aid  of  his  Spirit  to  attend  me 
on  my  lonesome  way." 

He  had  preached  at  nearly  fifty  places,  not  to  mention  nu- 
merous funeral  sermons,  daring  the  last  eight  months;  at  most 
of  them  repeatedly,  and  not  unfrequently  holding  two  and  three 
days'  meetings ;  these  places  widely  dispersed  throughout  sev- 
en or  eight  large  counties ;  his  conversations  in  private  were 
often  more  exhausting  than  his  public  labors;  his  health  most 
of  the  time  feeble;  his  labors,  peculiarly  blessed  nearly  all  the 
time,  afforded  no  rest,  and,  yet  he  unaffectedly  writes  down  at 
the  close  of  this  period  of  wonderful  activity  and  usefulness, 
"  My  unprofitable  life."  We  may  well  call  to  mind  the  sig- 
nificant language  of  the  Bible,  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be 
saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner  appear  1" 

Hutchins  had  now  set  his  face  northward.  Passing  through 
Wake  county,  in  which  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  he  had  reach- 
ed the  residence  of  Elder  Fonville,  in  Orange  county.     Fon- 
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ville  received  him  with  open  arms.  Here  the  two  days'  meet- 
ing, previously  appointed  by  letter,  was  attended,  with  little 
apparent  results.  The  wife  of  Fonville,  however,  was  baptized 
by  the  evangelist,  who,  after  resting  a  week  in  that  "hilly 
country,"  pursued  his  journey.  The  next  Sabbath  [June  27] 
he  preached  at  "  a  brother  Davis'  tavern  in  Wythe  county  in 
Yirginia."  The  next  three  days,  he  travelled  "in  company 
with  the  President  of  the  college  at  Columbia,  Tennessee." 
July  1st,  in  the  evening,  he  preached  at  Tazwell,  in  that  State. 
Pursuing  his  journey,  he  passed  through  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
spent  the  following  Saturday  and  Sabbath  in  a  "  meeting  with 
the  Uaited.  Baptists,  near  Barbourville,  Knox  Co.,  Kentucky." 

"Thursday,  July  8th,  [1830]  I  crossed  the  Ohio  river  at 
Fredericksburg,  Kentucky,  and  was  soon  among  my  dear  friends, 
in  Indiana,  by  whom  I  was  kindly  received,  having  been  absent 
from  them  nearly  two  years." 

He  resumed  his  labors  among  the  churches  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  his  friends  in  North  Caro- 
lina. His  labors  and  successes  had  now  become  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  cause  in  that  State.  Their  an- 
nual Conference  held  its  session  that  autumn  at  G-rimsley  meet- 
ing house,  Green  county.  Hutchins,  though  absent  in  body, 
was  present  by  a  letter,  which  the  Conference  ordered  to  be 
published  with  its  minutes.  In  this  letter,  after  a  mention  of 
the  kindness  he  had  received  among  the  churches,  he  enters  up- 
on a  historical  sketch,  encouraging  them  to  renewed  exertion, 
as  already,  by  God's  blessing,  they  had  so  wonderfully  prosper- 
ed the  last  five  years.  From  the  time  of  the  great  defection, 
they  had  gained,  in  sixty  years,  a  membership  of  only  800. 
''  But  0,  my  brethren,"  said  he,  "  what  has  God  done  for  you 
in  the  course  of  five  years  1"     They  then  numbered  1900. 

But  their  Northern  friend  was  too  faithful  to  them  not  to 
suggest  improvements,  especially  in  the  practice  of  temperance. 

"  Permit  me,  with  a  due  sense  of  my  unworthiness,"  said  he, 
"  to  point  out  some  evils  which  have  done  much  harm,  and  from 
which  I  pray  God  ever  to  keep  us.  In  some  places,  it  is  often 
the  case  that  professors  are  at  sales,  elections,  courts,  shows, 
stores,  &Q.,  with  little  or  no  business  to  call  them  there ;  and 
26* 
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some,  on  week  days,  have  left  the  house  of  God  to  loiter  about 
places  where  little  else  was  to  be  seen  but  wickedness  and 
revelry.  At  such  places  always  may  be  found,  those  who  are 
not  friendly  to  religion,  and  who  delight  in  drawing  its  pro- 
fessors into  a  snare.  Some,  by  such  characters,  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  drink,  a  little  at  first ;  this  created  a  desire  for 
more;  and,  being  now  less  able  to  resist  their  inclination  to 
drink,  may  have  become  intoxicated.  Their  conduct  has  brought 
shame  and  remorse  on  their  own  minds,  grief  and  anguish  of 
soul  on  their  brethren  and  friends,  and  a  reproach  on  the  cause 
of  God. 

"  So  much  evil  has  resulted  from  the  practice  of  drinking  be- 
fore going  to  meeting  and  after  returning  from  it,  that  the 
church  at  Pungo  river,  as  well  as  many  respecta,ble  individuals 
in  that  part  of  the  country  have  laid  it  aside  j  the  bottle  is  now  no 
longer  seen  among  the  things  with  which  friends  are  entertain- 
ed. I  should  rejoice  that  this  laudable  effort  to  suppress  in- 
temperance was  well  seconded  by  the  other  churches  compos- 
ing your  Conference ;  and  I  do  hope  that  an  example  so  well 
worthy  of  imitation,  will  be  copied  by  all  the  friends  of  morality 
and  religion." 


Two  years  later,  we  find  in  the  minutes  of  one  of  the  Con- 
ferences into  which  the  one  was  divided  at  the  session  just  no- 
ticed, that  two  motions  were  made  by  Rev.  Jesse  Heath  touch- 
ing the  subject  Hutchins  had  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  his 
friends.  The  first  was,  "  that  no  brother  should  keep  a  grog 
or  tippling  shop,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication ;"  and, 
the  second,  "  that  no  member  shall  treat  with  ardent  spirits, 
for  any  candidate  for  a  post  of  profit."  They  were  both  refer- 
red to  "  the  General  Committee,"  and  that,  so  far  as  the  minutes 
show,  was  the  last  of  them. 

This  was  a  few  days  before  Hutchins  arrived  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  his  second  tour.  He  was,  however,  at  the  session  of 
the  other  Conference,  held  at  Luzon  Swamp,  Nov.  8,  1832. 
Among  the  proceedings  of  this  session,  it  will  interest  some 
to  read  the  following: 

«  On  motion,  Elders  Jesse  Heath  and  E.  Hutchins  were  ap- 
pointed to  publish  a  history  of  our  connection  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  States. 
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"  Agreed,  that  we  recommend  the  brethren  of  our  connection 
to  patronize  the  Morning  Star,  published  by  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists at  the  North." 

"Voted,  that  ten  dollars,  out  of  the  general  fund,  be  given  to 
Elder  E.  Hutchins. 

"Lord's  day,  Nov.  12,  Elder  R.  McNab  introduced  the  ser- 
vices and  preached  on  Mark  15  :  34.  Elder  E.  Hutchins  follow- 
ed, from  Deut.  32 :  1,  2;  and,  with  gratitude  to  God,  we  can 
say  that  the  close  of  this  day's  meeting  was  solemn  and  very 
interesting.  The  congregation  was  mostly  in  a  flood  of  tears ; 
saints  rejoiced,  sinners  mourned  and  cried  for  mercy,  while 
large  numbers  of  people  crowded  around  the  stage  and  united 
in  singing,  and,  in  shaking  the  friendly  parting  hand. 

"Bro.  Hutchins  gave  an  invitation  to  mourners,  and  it  was 
thought  about  fifty  came  forward,  and  desired  the  prayers  of 
the  people  of  God.  As  many  were  desirous,  and  the  prospect 
Tcry  encouraging,  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  next 
day.  *  *  *  In  the  close  of  this  meeting,  [next  day  after 
a  sermon  by  Hutchins,]  a  door  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
members,  when  six  happy  converts  came  forward  and  were  joy- 
fully received." 

A  few  months  more,  and  it  will  be  thirty  years  since  that 
meeting.  It  is  stated  in  the  minutes  that  3500  people  were 
present.  The  shaking  of  hands  during  singing,  is  a  common 
practice,  as  the  journal  notices,  in  that  country.  The  preachers 
sometimes  came  down  from  the  pulpit  to  participate  in  it.  It 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  journal,  that  the  weeping  was  general 
and  profuse  under  preaching.  How  dear  must  a  man  of  such 
unaffected  and  devout  emotions  as  was  Hutchins  have  been  to 
such  a  people  !  It  is  no  wonder  they  offered  him  houses  and 
lands  and  slaves,  if  he  would  make  his  home  with  them.  In 
this  tour  his  wife  was  with  him,  and  she  was  received  with  an 
interest  not  inferior  to  that  shown  evervwhere  to  him.  Proba- 
bly  slavery  alone  prevented  them  from  spending  their  days  in 
that  inviting  land. 

Hutchins,  in  his  second  tour,  went  over  nearly  all  his  former 
fields  of  labor.  He  also  extended  his  acquaintance  into  new 
fields,  in  Sampson  and  Duplin  counties,  in  which,  as  in  his  old 
fields,  he  met  with  great  encouragement  in  his  ministry  to  souls. 
Everywhere  the  people  parted  with  him  with  reluctance  and  in 
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tears.  But  evils  that  he  could  not  cure,  nor  even  be  permitted 
to  try  to  cure,  he  would  not  voluntarily  endure.  He  turned 
from  a  land  so  congenial  to  his  health,  and  a  people,  in  many 
things,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  to  visit  them  no  more.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  1832,  he  sailed  from  Newborn. 

It  is  remarked  in  "  The  History  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  for 
half  a  Century,"  that  not  only  churches,  but  Quarterly  Meetings 
and  Yearly  Meetings  have  sprung  up  along  the  track  which 
John  Colby  pursued  in  his  unaccountable  missionary  journey  to 
Ohio.  The  opinion  is  intimated  that  the  Divine  Spirit  in  send- 
ing forth  the  missionary  foreshadowed  those  manifestations  of 
grace,  from  which  those  churches  sprung  into  life.  There  are 
persons  who  believe  that  the  impulse  which  sent  John  Brown 
forth,  almost  single  handed,  to  capture  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  release  her  bondmen,  was  designed  to  foreshadow 
the  events  now  transpiring  by  Divine  permission  on  "  the  sacred 
soil."  When  another  generation  has  passed,  perhaps  the  his- 
torian may  have  the  data  for  a  similar  remark  concerning  these 
wonderful  missionary  tours  of  Elias  Hutchins.  It  may  be  then 
that  flourishing  Freewill  Baptist  churches,  untainted  by  slavery, 
may  be  numerous  in  those  counties  so  often  traversed  by  this 
laborious  evangelist,  under  an  impulse  as  peculiar  as  that  ex- 
perienced by  Colby. 

In  the  coming  day  of  freedom,  we  trust  our  denomination 
may  at  least  watch  for  the  providential  openings  in  North  Car- 
olina. We  believe  that  State  furnishes  us  the  best  prospects 
of  a  glorious  field  of  extension,  far  beyond  what  Kentucky  or 
any  other  part  of  the  South  promises.  Slavery  only  hindereth 
for  a  season.  It  may  be,  its  work  of  division  is  about  complet- 
ed. The  separation  of  1839  may  be  superseded  by  a  holy  and 
perpetual  union.  Let  us  be  ready  for  our  part.  Let  us  wait 
in  hope. 
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By  culture  we  understand,  the  state  of  being  cultivated  or 
improved.  It  is  the  state  or  condition  produced  by  the  devel- 
opment of  resources  or  powers,  already  possessed.  The  earth 
must  receive  a  proper  course  of  treatment  in  order  to  repay 
the  husbandman  for  his  labor.  He  may  cultivate  the  plant 
with  the  closest  assiduity  and  care,  but  unless  the  soil  has  been 
rightly  prepared,  his  labor  will  be  in  vain.  The  idea  of  culture, 
then,  is  the  idea  of  expansion,  or  development  of  what  already 
exists.  It  creates  no  new  principles,  but  makes  those  which 
are  created  more  efficient.  It  makes  the  earth  more  fruitful. 
So  the  culture  of  men  creates  no  new  natural  powers,  but  it 
develops  and  strengthens  those  which  are  possessed,  calling 
out  and  unfolding  capacities  which  were  hardly  known  to  exist, 
making  them  strong,  vigorous,  symmetrical  and  efficient,  to  ac- 
complish their  design. 

Human  culture,  or  the  culture  of  man,  is  the  greatest  work  of 
life.  Every  man  is  bound  to  make  all  of  himself  that  he  can — 
to  develop  his  own  powers,  and  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  others,  to  the  utmost  of  his  opportunity.  He  is  not  to  plod 
on  contented  with  being  what  he  happens  to  be,  and  doing 
what  he  happens  to  do, — a  sort  of  chance  being,  dependent  on 
some  freak  of  nature  or  fortune  to  make  him  distinguished,  or 
even  to  give  him  ordinary  reputation.  He  has  entrusted  to 
him  natural  powers,  which  may  be  drawn  out  and  expanded  so 
as  to  astound  the  world.  Especially  every  young  man  should 
feel  that  he  is  to  be  what  he  makes  himself — a  wise  man  or  a 
fool — a  good  man  or  a  knave.  Fate  or  fortune  will  not  do  half 
as  much  for  him  as  he  can  do  for  himself.  He  is  to  choose  his 
own  destiny,  and  work  it  out.  By  a  thorough  culture  of  all 
his  powers,  he  will  become  all  that  he  is  capable  of,  and  realize 
his  fondest  expectations. 

Culture,  in  its  broadest  sense,  may  be  applied  to  everything 
that  has  in  itself  susceptibilities  of  develo{)ment,  growth,  or 
improvement.  It  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  materi- 
al and  human.     What  we  will  call  material  culture,  for  want  of 
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a  better  word,  has  reference  to  material  resources.  The  agri- 
culturalist takes  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  best  modes  of  treating  it ;  and  endeavors  to  introduce  such 
appliances  as  will  develop  its  resources  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  thereby  secure  the  most  profitable  harvest.  By  the  rich- 
ness and  productiveness  of  his  farm,  he  shows  the  benefit  of  his 
course. 

So  the  mechanic  has  to  do  with  principles  which  are  not  sta- 
tionary, but  progressive.  They  are  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. They  have  not  been  understood  and  employed  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  utility.  Some  new  development  of 
skill  teaches  him  that  there  is  more  yet  to  be  learned — that 
the  art  and  science  of  his  profession  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  merchant  finds  at  the  foundation  of  his  business  materi- 
al points  to  be  understood,  which  demand  the  most  critical 
attention.  "  The  tricks  of  the  trade,"  and  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess, are  not  intuitively  apprehended,  or  instinctively  practiced. 
He  has  something  to  do  to  cultivate  that  true  philosophy  upon 
which  the  honorable  and  successful  prosecution  of  his  business 
depends.  He  who,  like  Lawrence,  adopts  those  principles  of 
trade  which  are  unerring  and  efiicient  in  their  operation,  will 
find  the  philosophy  no  less  indispensable  than  the  practice. 
Both  combined  are  the  sine  qua  non  to  success. 

In  the  learned  professions  the  demand  is  no  less  urgent  and 
imperative.  The  science  is  no  less  erudite  and  indispensable. 
There  is  no  limit  to  investigation.  Who  ever  finds  out  all  about 
physics,  law,  or  theology  ?  In  either  case,  there  is  no  danger 
of  developing  all  the  resources.  It  is  an  impossibility  I  The 
most  thoroughly  posted  are  mere  novices.  God  is  past  finding 
out,  either  in  his  character  or  his  works. 

Human  culture  consists  in  the  ^e/iera/ and /7ersowa^  educa- 
tion of  man.  In  either  case  we  have  a  theme  sufiiciently  fruit- 
ful for  an  essay,  and  one  that  will  naturally  draw  around  itself 
enough  of  interest  and  unction  for  the  profitable  entertainment 
of  any  reader,  but  whether  the  brief  cursory  manner  in  which 
both  .now  must  be  treated  will  secure  this  end,  remains  for  the 
sequel  to  prove. 
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General  culture  has  reference  to  society,  of  which  all  are 
members,  and  in  regard  to  which  all  have  a  responsibility.  We 
are  to  have  a  pure  and  enlightened  civilization,  elevated  intel- 
lectual acquisition,  accompanied  with  deep-toned  moral  senti- 
ment, and  refinement  of  taste  and  manners.  Society  is  what 
we  make  it,  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  aspects.  What  the 
people  are,  such  is  society.  Every  one  contributes  his  propor- 
tion to  the  great  whole ;  and  he  is  truly  a  benefactor  of  his 
race,  who,  in  doing  this,  makes  his  fellow  men  better.  If  Ho 
who  causes  a  spire  of  grass  to  grow  where  none  grew  before, 
is  a  benefactor,  how  much  more  is  he  worthy  of  the  appellation 
who  cultivates  a  new  and  laudable  idea  or  principle,  in  the  bos- 
om of  an  immortal  being.  The  young  are  to  be  educated — 'to 
secure  a  thorough  culture,  which  will  enable  them  to  take  a 
high  and  honorable  position  among  men.  He  who  encourages 
this,  and  contributes  to  its  accomplishment,  not  only  does  the 
individual  a  real  benefit,  but  every  other  person  who  may  come 
in  contact  with  him.  The  production  of  one  element  of  great- 
ness in  his  mind  will  set  in  operation  a  train  of  causes  whose 
benign  influence  will  never  cease  to  be  felt;  for  one  genuine 
element  will  be  sure  to  beget  its  likeness,  and  so  on  in  an  in- 
definite series.  True  greatness  consists  not  in  riches,  honors, 
or  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  but  in  force  of  character — 
in  power  of  tliought,  of  moral  principle,  and  of  execution.  Some 
men  seek  to  be  great  and  popular  in  a  wrong  way,  who  show 
their  utter  destitution  of  true  greatness,  by  a  contemptible 
pride,  which  makes  them  ashamed  of  their  own  family,  friends, 
or  associates,  simply  because  tliey  are  poor,  live  in  modest 
houses,  wear  ordinary  cloth,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  aristoc- 
racy. There  are  such  hangers-on  in  every  society,  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  ape  their  betters,  forfeit  the  respect  of  their  equals, 
and  secure  only  the  disgust  of  their  superiors.  They  are  like 
the  jackdaw  who  chanced  to  find  some  peacock's  feathers  in  the 
street,  stuck  them  into  his  own  tail,  and  went  strutting  about 
with  peacocks.  He  was  soon  divested  of  his  borrowed  plume, 
and  was  ever  after  despised  not  only  by  peacocks,  but  by  all 
respectable  jackdaws.  Or  they  are  like  the  donkey  who  put 
on   the  lion's  skin,  and  created  quite  a  sensation  among  men 
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and  herds,  but  when  he  undertook  to  roar,  and  exposed  his 
true  character,  he  was  nothing  but  a  poor  despised  ass  after 
all.  He  only  is  really  great  who  is  independent,  and  acts  him- 
self— who  has  force  of  thought  and  discrimination  to  perceive 
the  right,  and  an  invincible  purpose  to  choose  it,  and  pursue  it, 
at  all  hazards, — who  is  able  to  resist  temptation,  to  eadure  tri- 
al, scorn  and  neglect,  and  to  prosecute  the  path  of  duty  with 
unflinching  trust  in  God.  This  is  just  what  right  culture  does 
for  man.     Education  moulds  him. 

^^'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind.*' 

Here  is  more  philosophy  than  poetry.  The  cultivation  or 
development  of  the  mental  powers  makes  the  mind  what  it  is ; 
and  this  culture  is  far  more  valuable  than  a  mere  store  of  knowl- 
edge; because  it  is  the  development  of  inherent  powers  which 
are  always  available. 

This  is  the  great  object  of  cultivation — not  to  lay  up  knowl- 
edge in  the  mind,  as  you  would  store  corn  in  a  granary  for  fu- 
ture use,  but  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  inure  it  to  thought  so  as 
to  qualify  it  to  act  in  any  emergency — to  grasp  great  themes — 
themes  profound  and  intricate,  and  be  at  home  in  their  analysis 
and  synthesis.  It  is  not  to  import  foreign  substances  as  gems, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  but  it  is  to  bring  out  the  natural  re- 
sources possessed,  and  make  them  a  capital  which  will  prove 
abundant  in  its  exports  of  priceless  jewels. 

To  this  end,  wc  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  parental  instruc- 
tion, of  common  schools,  of  our  academies,  colleges,  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  of  our  sanctuary  and  Sabbath  school  instruc- 
tions, and  of  the  reciprocity  of  personal,  social  influence  and 
companionship.  The  asperities  of  our  nature  are  worn  off  by 
contact  of  mind  with  mind.  Thus  we  become  the  educators  of 
each  other,  whether  we  will  or  not.  We  necessarily  modify 
the  character  of  our  associates,  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worse ;  and  they  in  turn  do  the  same  for  us.  The  means  are 
ample  by  which  the  man  may  be  trained  for  usefulness  here  and 
happiness  hereafter.  But  notwithstanding  this,  multitudes 
grow  up  in  ignorance  and  immorality;  showing  that  there  is 
something   wrong   somewhere.     Every    one   should   take   the 
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question  home  to  himself,  and  inquire  seriously  whether  he  is 
doing  his  whole  duty  to  his  race,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
Is  he  doing  anything  more  than  simply  to  fritter  away  the  pro- 
tuberances of  an  associate  nature,  with  which  he  is  necessarily 
brought  into  contact — the  mere  sand  or  brick-dust  of  society — 
the  unlucky  scavinger  who  reluctantly  and  unwittingly  clears 
away  the  rubbish  and  filth  of  life  ? 

The  parent  sustains  to  the  child  something  more  than  an 
accidental  relation.  He  has  intrusted  to  him  an  immortal  soul 
to  be  trained  for  God  and  his  church.  He  must  instruct  him 
as  if  he  alone  was  responsible.  He  must  call  to  his  assistance 
the  accessible  facilities  around  him.  Ho  cannot  neglect  them 
without  deserving  censure.  Contact  with  the  world  without 
care  is  contamination,  but  with  it,  it  affords  a  useful  discipline. 

The  world,  as  you  are  aware,  is  composed  not  only  of  par- 
ents and  children,  but  of  men  and  women,  thrown  together  in 
various  relations,  which  open  fields  of  obligation  and  usefulness. 
We  are  associated  in  religious,  literary,  social,  and  business  re- 
lations, where  mind  constantly  comes  in  contact  with  mind,  and 
receives  its  impress,  for  weal  or  woe.  Is  this  merely  fortui- 
tous ?  Is  it  not  rather  designed  to  be  guided  by  all  that  dis- 
cretion with  which  one  would  intentionally  exert  an  influence 
over  another  for  his  highest  interests  ?  Can  you  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  a  companion,  and  have  no  responsibility  in  regard 
to  his  character  or  course  of  life  ?  Can  you  see  him  in  danger, 
and  give  him  no  warning,  and  yet  be  clear?  Ifyousawthe 
pitfall  laid  for  him,  and  saw  him  walk  directly  into  it,  and  you 
made  no  attempt  to  save  him,  you  would  at  least  be  accessory 
to  the  crime.  If  you  led  him  into  it,  you  would  be  guilty  of 
the  crime.  How  many  of  us  are  implicated  in  some  such  way  ? 
We  have  a  great  work  to  do  for  the  world — to  elevate  and  im- 
prove our  fellow-men,  intellectually,  socially  and  religiously,* 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  cannot  fold  our  arms  and 
look  on  with  indifi'erence,  or  shut  ourselves  up  in  the  narrow 
prison-house  of  self,  and  be  blameless.  This  general  culture 
must  be  regarded. 

What  we  mean  by  personal  culture  in  distinction   from   the 
above,   is   self-culture.     On   this   every   other   kind   depends* 
27 
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Man  is  the  cultivator  of  the  earth — of  philosophy — of  the  arts 
and  sciences — of  his  fellow  men — made  so  relatively  and  nec- 
essarily ;  and  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  work,  depends  on 
his  own  culture.  His  talents  and  endowments  will  be  brought 
into  requisition  everywhere  j  so  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  he  look  after  his  own  resources,  and  make  the  most 
of  them.  This  is  a  work  which  no  other  one  will  ov  can  diO 
for  him.  He  may  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  others,  but 
he  must  superintend  the  operations,*  nay,  be  must  not  be  a 
mere  superintendent  of  the  work,  he  must  put  on  the  apron  and 
take  the  trowel,  or  carry  the  hod  himself — he  must  perform 
the  drudgery  himself.  There  is  no  royal  road  or  privileged  way 
of  access  to  learning. 

Personal  culture  might  be  treated  as  the  culture  of  the  head^ 
the  heart,  and  the  hand.  The  thinking,  knowing,  reasoning 
power  is  placed  uppermost,  that  it  may  take  cognizance  of 
facts,  know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  thus  we  be  qualified  to 
do  it.  Some  place  the  heart  first,  as  if  feeling,  or  impulse  was 
to  be  the  guide  of  life.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  heart  to  act  first.  It  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  cdexistent  in  its  action,  but  not  prior.  The  head  must  be 
antecedent  in  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  love  what  we  know 
nothing  about.  We  must  first  know  the  object,  and  apprehend 
the  qualities  of  loveliness  in  it,  and  then  we  can  love  it.  For 
example,  we  must  know  God,  Christ,  truth,  before  the  heart 
can  be  rightly  afi'ected  by  them ;  and  when  we  know  and  feel, 
then  we  are  prepared  to  act,  not  impulsively,  but  intelligently, 
reasonably,  conscientiously.  Until  a  man  knows  the  law,  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  duty,  his  heart  will  never 
lead  him  to  love  and  practice  the  good.  "  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  This  implies  thatwitliout 
a  knowledge  of  these  things,  they  could  not  do  them — much 
less  be  happy  in  their  performance.  Knowledge  is  everywhere 
in  the  Bible  the  prerequisite  to  duty.  Truth  is  revealed, 
known,  loved,  practiced ;  and  nowhere  are  the  love  and  prac- 
tice required,  without  the  knowledge.  Hence  we  are  com- 
manded to  love  a  God  known,  and  not  an  unknown  God. 

Then  the  head  is  to  be  cultivated  thoroughly,  and  keep  sentry 
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over  the  whole  man.  But  the  heart  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  It 
has  its  work,  and  it  demands  preparation.  Though  it  is  depen- 
dent on  the  head,  yet  a  great  head  without  a  corresponding 
heart,  is  monstrous.  Man  was  made  to  feel,  to  sympathize,  to 
love,  not  blindly,  but  intelligently,  and  he  is  to  so  discipline  his 
affections  as  to  suppress  and  control  the  base  passions,  and 
give  free  scope  to  those  sentiments  which  are  the  glory  and 
bliss  of  humanity. 

Knowledge  and  feeling  are  not  all ;  there  is  an  executive  force 
to  be  recognized  and  cultivated.  We  must  not  only  know  and 
feel,  but  do.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might."  This  work  of  the  hand  to  be  performed  requires 
skill,  assiduity,  and  perseverance.  The  farmer,  mechanic — the 
laborer  of  every  kind,  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  manual  dis- 
cipline, in  order  to  the  successful  execution  of  his  task.  The 
soft  hand,  unaccustomed  to  toil,  would  soon  fail,  but  the  hand 
is  a  mere  instrument,  the  force  that  employs  it  is  in  the  mind, 
and  also  needs  culture,  of  which  we  will  speak  by  and  by. 

But  permit  us  to  speak  of  self-culture  under  a  different  ar- 
rangement, considering  it  physically  and  mentally.  Physical 
culture  has  reference  to  the  training  of  the  physical  powers,  in 
distinction  from  the  mental.  Upon  this  depend  health  and  bod- 
ily efficiency.  The  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene  cannot  be 
disregarded  with  impunity.  The  course  necessary  to  the  full 
and  harmonious  development  of  our  organic  nature,  so  as  to 
promote  tlie  strength,  health,  and  utility  of  every  physical  organ, 
should  be  understood  by  all.  Multitudes  die,  or  become  inva- 
lids, just  for  the  want  of  a  little  instruction  on  these  points. 
Shall  a  man  study  carefully  the  nature  of  his  soil,  and  the  best 
modes  of  treating  it,  the  improvement  of  his  stock,'  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  business,  and  know  nothing  of  the  structure  of  his 
own  body,  so  curious,  minute,  and  delicate,  that  the  slight 
infringement  of  its  laws,  often  imperils  the  man;  and  an  intelli- 
gent view  of  his  own  construction  would  often  save  him  from 
the  most  deplorable  consequences.  Besides,  anatomy  and 
physiology  are  among  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  human 
research. 

In  our  investigation  we  might  commence  with  the  spinal  col- 
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umn,  the  grand  pill&P  of  the  frame  work,  Btirmounted  by  the 
skull,  containing  the  brains,  the  continuance  of  which  is  pro- 
tected in  the  flexible  tube  of  the- spine.  At  the  lower  part  of 
this  pillar  we  find  the  basket  of  the  hips,  which  supports  the 
viscera,  and  to  which  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  are  ar- 
ticulated by  the  ball  and  socket  joints.  Near  the  upper  part  of 
this  column  the  ribs  are  thrown  off  so  as  to  form  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  anterior 
extremities  of  the  ribs  are  connected  to  the  sternum  or  breast 
bone  by  a  cartilaginous  substance,  so  that  the  lungs  may  expand 
and  contract  in  respiration.  At  the  upper  posterior  part  of 
these  ribs,  the  scapulae,  or  shoulder  blades,  are  bound  by  mus- 
cles to  which  the  arms  are  articulated  by  the  ball  and  socket 
joints,  giving  them  a  rotary  motion.  The  contrivance  of  the 
fore-arm,  combining  two  motions,  the  adaptation  of  the  hands 
and  feet  to  their  respective  offices — in  short,  the  design  every- 
where apparent  in  the  body,  teaches  us  how  each  is  to  be  used 
— the  modum  disdplinm  to  he  resorted  to. 

This  frame-work  is  clothed  with  flesh,  having  the  muscles, 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c.,  adjusted,  so  as  to  secure  individual 
functions,  without  infringing  upon  each  other,  protect  the  most 
vital,  and  preserve  the  harmony,  utility,  and  symmetry  of  the 
whole.  If  we  survey  the  body  as  a  whole,  we  are  struck  with 
the  dignity  of  its  position,  the  complicity  of  its  parts,  and  the 
functions  of  each.  Every  part  is  full  of  interest.  The  stomach 
takes  dead  organic  material,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
machinery  of  mastication,  and' converts  it  into  chyle,  which  goes 
through  (through)  the  lacteals  into  the  veins,  and  through  the 
veins  into  the  heart,  whence  it  is  thrown  into  the  lungs,  and  re- 
ceives the  vitalizing  influence  of  respiration,  to  be  drawn  back, 
and  then  forced  through  the  arteries  to  the  extremities,  to  deposit 
particles  of  nourishment  just  where,  and  of  just  such  quality,  as 
the  waste  demands.  It  then  returns  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  to 
recruit  and  go  again  on  its  mission  of  supply.  It  does  not  de- 
posit bone  in  the  eye,  or  muscle  in  the  bone.  It  does  not  dis- 
pose of  itself  indiscriminately.  Nature  knows  how  to  make  its 
own  election — to  husband  and  apportion  its  resources,  giving 
to  each  its  meat  in  due  season. 
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.  The  lens  of  the  eye  is  adjusted  to  the  retina  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy ;  the  ear  has  the  same  nice  philosophic  precision ; 
and  the  machinery  of  speech  is  no  less  perfect  in  its  arrange- 
ment, yet  the  functions  of  body  are  susceptible  of  modification 
or  improvement.  The  power  of  the  eye,  ear,  or  vocal  organs 
may  be  greatly  increased,  the  muscles  strengthened,  and  the 
nerves  of  sensation  and  motion  made  to  play  a  higher  part  in 
the  sphere  of  human  attainments.  If  any  function  is  not  exer- 
cised, it  fails  and  sinks  into  inactivity  and  uselessness.  Neg- 
lect to  walk,  to  speak,  or  to  exercise  any  other  specific  function, 
and  the  organ  will  be  enervated,  if  not  lost.  Our  physical  na- 
ture imperatively  demands  discipline.  It  must  have  it,  or  it 
cannot  be  strong  and  healthy, — able  to  perform  its  part  in  the 
"  wear  and  tear"  of  life.  It  will  become  puny — it  will  sicken 
and  die  of  doing  nothino:,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  dis- 
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We  now  come  to  the  great  field  of  self-culture — the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  or  mental  culture.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
mind,  that  the  body  is  to  be  preserved  ajid  developed,  the  earth, 
business,  and  philosophy  to  be  cultivated.  We  take  care  of 
the  house,  for  the  sake  of  the  tenant.  When  the  tenant  leaves, 
the  house  goes  rapidly  to  decay.  Our  work,  then,  is  with  the 
mind.  In  discussing  this  matter,  we  consider  the  mind  a  unity, 
undivided.  It  acts  as  a  whole,  whether  it  thinks  or  feels.  But 
we  find  distinct  classes  of  acts,  which  philosophers  have  refer- 
red to  difi'erent  departments  or  faculties  of  the  mind.  For  con- 
venience it  may  be  well  to  classify,  though  the  mind,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  always  operates  as  a  whole.  Philosophers  for- 
merly made  the  faculties  to  consist  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
affections,  and  then,  of  the  intellect,  affections  and  will.  For  our 
convenience,  we  shall  speak  of  the  intellect,  or  the  power  of 
knowledge,  the  conscience,  or  the  power  of  moral  discrimination, 
the  sensibility,  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  the  will,  or  the  pow- 
er of  choice.  We  consider  conscience  just  as  distinct  from  the 
intellect,  and  ultimate,  as  the  will  is  distinct  from  the  affections. 
The  understanding  apprehends  the  facts,  and  the  conscience 
decides  their  moral  quality.  The  first  takes  cognizance  of  what 
is,  the  latter  teaches  us  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  This  can 
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no  more  come  withia  the  limits  of  that,  than  colorxjan  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  ear.  These  all  demand  their  respective 
discipline. 

1.  Let  us  first  consider  intellectual  culture.  The  intellect 
distinguishes  us  from  the  brutes,  and  assimilates  us  to  that  Being 
who  knows  all  things.  It  is  naturally  in  a  crude,  uncultivated 
state,  and  each  one  is  to  develop  it  according  to  his  pleasure 
and  opportunity.  This  development  is  more  from  within  than 
from  without.  The  power  of  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  is 
susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion ;  the  improvement  of  which 
is  styled  education.  The  man  with  a  well  cultivated  intellect^ 
however  much  he  may  have  neglected  the  other  faculties,  is 
considered,  in  common  parlance,  an  educated  man.  But  the 
other  faculties  are  not  to  be  neglected,  or  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
tellect. Acquired  talent,  divorced  from  moral  principle,  is 
more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing ;  yet,  in  connection  with  the 
discipline  of  the  other  faculties,  it  is  of  preeminent  consideration. 
It  is  a  power  by  no  means  to  be  ignored,  despised,  or  disre- 
garded, but  it  is  designed  to  bring  out  clearly  and  emphatically 
force  of  thought,  and  consequent  action,  in  the  mental  economy. 

This  department  of  the  mind  is  not  the  mere  store-house  of 
thought,  to  be  filled  with  information — a  mere  library  of  choice 
and  rare  productions,  but  a  self-acting  and  augmenting  power, 
which  may  be  rendered  capable  of  absorbing  concentration, 
close  scrutiny,  logical  synthesis  and  analysis,  and  apt  compari- 
son and  generalization.  To  do  these  things  successfully,  and 
at  will,  requires  that  the  intellect  be  inured  to  thought  and  dis- 
cipline, and  ready  to  grapple  with  any  subject  on  which  it  is 
called  to  act.  This  intellectual  acumen,  obtained  by  cultiva- 
tion, enabled  Newton,  from  a  simple  fact  which  had  always  ex- 
isted since  apples  grew,  to  arrive  at  the  true  doctrine  of  gravi- 
tation. Thus  a  comprehensive  mind  does  not  stop  with  facts 
which  he  has  learned  from  history  or  experience,  but  he  deduc- 
es from  them  grand  general  principles,  which  serve  as  a  guide 
to  future  action.  He  is  thus  qualified,  from  given  causes,  to 
predict  specific  results,  and  vice  versa.  He  will  take  a  great 
truth,  and  examine  its  elements  one  by  oue,  or  he  will  combine 
the  elements  and  give  the  truth.     Thus  intellectual  culture  ex- 
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hibits  a  man  of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  thought — a  man 
that  knows  how  to  think. 

The  question  now  is,  how  this  end  is  to  be  gained  ?  How 
does  the  man  learn  to  think  ?  I  answer  in  a  word,  hy  thinkings 
Every  one  has  within  capacities  susceptible  of  growth.  These 
are  to  be  developed  and  strengthened  just  as  you  would  strength- 
en the  muscle,  the  eye,  or  the  touch,  by  exercising  them  within 
certain  limits.  The  blind  will  deliberately  read  with  the  ends 
of  his  fingers,  when  we  could  hardly  distinguish  a  letter.  The 
eye  of  the  artist  takes  in  proportion,  and  light  and  shade,  with 
nice  discrimination.  He  perceives  beauty  and  merit  which  a 
novice  would  fail  to  apprehend.  By  using  any  given  muscle, 
we  augment  its  volume  and  power.  So  the  mind  is  augmented 
in  any  particular  direction  in  proportion  to  its  exercise*  The 
more  one  thinks,  the  better  qualified  he  is  to  think. 

In  order  that  he  may  become  a  proficient,  he  must  first  have 
a  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  which  he  doubtless  will  have  if 
he  considers  how  it  may  expand,  elevate  and  refine,  and  become 
the  source  of  innumerable  pleasures — how  it  may  exalt  him 
above  material  objects  and  sensual  enjoyments.  Secondly,  it 
must  he  sought.  It  must  be  the  result  of  his  free,  deliberate 
choice.  He  must  decide  that  he  will  secure  it  at  any  lawful  sac- 
rifice. Opportunities,  teachers,  libraries,  money,  and  every 
other  external  means,  cannot  make  a  scholar.  But  an  earnest 
will  without  them  can  create  means — a  resolute  purpose  will 
succeed,  surmounting  obstacles,  turning  them  to  its  own  ac- 
count, and  making  its  necessities  contribute  to  its  progress. 
Thirdly,  the  end  is  to  be  gained — the  appliances  used,  until  the 
object  is  found.  The  desire  and  efibrt  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
fruition,  which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  his  own  toil.  "  Quis- 
que  sum  fortunoi  faher,^  is  emphatically  true  in  regard  to  intel- 
lectual culture.  By  unmitigated  labor,  by  close,  severe,  and 
persevering  application,  he  becomes  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune.  He  becomes  just  what  he  makes  himself;  else  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  various  results  from  the  same  family, 
school,  and  privileges  ?  Difierence  of  innate  powers  will  not 
explain  it.  The  genius  often  dwindles  or  sinks  into  oblivion, 
while  the  "  mere  plodder"  rises  to  eminent  and  honorable  dis- 
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tinction.  What  makes  the  difference  ?  Evidently  we  must  re- 
fer it  to  themselves.  One  applies  himself,  the  other  does  not. 
Here  is  the  secret :  One  trusts  he  shall  be  borne  along  by  gen- 
ius and  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  other  courts  application, 
dives  into  the  mazes  of  difficulty,  and  thinks,  and  thinks,  until 
there  is  a  clearness  of  perception,  on  the  most  erudite  and  in- 
tricate themes,  and  obtains  the  "  vigorous  pow^er  of  profound 
and  searching  investigation."  Thus,  by  the  dint  of  research,  he 
may 

"  Pluck  bright  honors  from  the  pale-faced  moon^ 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  drag  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks.*' 

Such  are  the  achievements  of  study— of  thought,  which  com-, 
mences  with  the  first  elements,  expands,  and  acquires  strength 
by  its  own  exercise,  until  it  obtains  the  calibre  of  a  broad,  lib- 
eral, comprehensive,  intellectual  culture.  (Sic  itur  ad  astra.) 
2.  We  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  culture  of  conscience. 
We  have  already  said  that  we  consider  this  faculty  as  an  origi- 
nal, ultimate  principle.  The  mind,  when  acting  in  this  direc- 
tion, presents  a  distinct  class  of  phenomena.  Reason  informs 
us  what  is,  dwelling  upon  facts  considered  as  true  or  false  ;  con- 
science, what  ought  to  be,  deciding  whether  the  facts  are  right 
or  wrong — good  or  evil.  It  has  to  do  with  guilt,  duty,  obliga- 
tion ;  and  is  found  everywhere  existing  in  the  human  mind, 
more  or  less  obscured,  and  perverted,  it  may  be,  by  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  prejudice.  This  moral  sense  is  not  the  moral 
law,  or  the  author  of  it,  but  it  looks  to  it,  revealing  it  and  de- 
manding obedience  to  it,  because  it  has  the  right  and  authority 
to  govern  us.  Its  decisions  are  imperative.  It  will  be  obey- 
ed, or  guilt  and  consequent  retribution  will  be  the  result.  It 
is  paramount  to  the  written  law.  ^'  These,  having  not  the  law, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves,  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  writ- 
ten in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness."  As 
the  eye  does  not  create  light,  but  simply  apprehends  it,  so  con- 
science interprets  the  moral  law,  which  is  prior  to  itself.  This 
eye  of  the  mind  may  become  dim  or  perverted.  Indeed  the 
clearness  of  its  perceptions  and  correctness  of  its  impressions. 
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depend  on  its  cultivation.  We  find  in  existence  as  great  a 
variety  of  conscience,  as  of  intellect,  or  will,  from  the  con- 
science of  the  Hindoo  mother,  who  casts  her  infant  to  the  croc- 
odiles, or  immolates  herself  to  Jugernath,  to  that  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  consistent  Christian.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  though 
we  presume  honestly,  thought  that  he  ought  to  persecute  the 
church,  but  afterwards  when  his  conscience  received  a  higher 
culture,  he  pursued  a  very  dififerent  course  in  conformity  to  the 
same  conscience,  enlightened.  Paul's  original  conscience  had 
been  perverted  by  false  training,  just  like  many  consciences  of 
the  present  day,  which  need  correcting,  and  illuminating  in  or- 
der to  become  tender  and  accurate  in  their  monitions.  Let 
this  faculty  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law,  and 
faithfully  cultivated,  and  like  the  other  principles  of  our  nature, 
it  will  develop  its  inherent  power,  and  display  to  us  a  safe  and 
valuable  monitor  and  guide.  But  it  must  be  tenderly  and  obe- 
diently regarded.  If  it  is  erroneous,  weak,  or  seared,  exercise 
it  intelligently,  and  follow  its  dictates,  and  it  will  eventually 

become  strong,  clear,  and  accurate  in  its  utterances.        ^^  • 

3.  Let  us  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  sensibility  or  affec- 
tions. This  is  sometimes  called  the  heart.  It  is  the  feeling 
department  of  the  mind,  susceptible  of  sensation,  emotion,  pas- 
sion. There  are  two  classes  of  feelings  to  be  referred  to  this 
faculty,  which  are  exercised  respectively  and  collectively,  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  that  they  have  received,  as  love,  joy,  hope, 
desire,  and  gratitude,  on  the  one  hand,  and  hate,  sorrow,  fear, 
aversion,  anger,  &c.,  on  the  other.  Upon  the  action  of  these 
depends  the  character  of  the  affections.  The  question  is,  what 
do  we  love,  hate,  desire,  fear,  &c.  If  we  love  the  wrong  and 
hate  the  right,  the  state  of  the  mind  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  we  hated  the  wrong  and  loved  the 
right. 

In  what  our  joy  or  pleasure  consists,  is  owing  to  our  cultivation. 
What  one  loves,  another  hates — what  is  one's  pleasure  or  joy,  is 
another's  pain  or  sorrow.  Whether  he  finds  his  happiness  in 
nature,  in  the  gratification  of  the  animal  propensities,  in  intel- 
lectual or  moral  endowments — in  God  depends  on  the  kind  of 
sensibility  he  possesses.     Look  at  one  department.    The  germ 
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of  beauty  exists  in  the  mind,  which  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, yet  how  few  derive  any  satisfaction  from  it.  Everything 
around  us,  in  nature,  is  calculated  to  administer  to  it,  but  how 
few  apprehend  it !  The  vegetable,  mineral,  and  starry  worlds 
are  full  of  resources  to  the  heart,  or  the  taste,  that  can  appreci- 
ate. Color,  form,  size,  length,  breadth,  thickness,  singly  or 
combined,  may  be  laid  under  contribution.  The  flower,  the 
spire  of  grass,  the  tree,  shell,  gem,  mountain,  ocean,  cloud,  star, 
sun  and  moon,  combine  these  elements  in  overflowing  profuse- 
ness.  The  contour  and  proportion  of  the  human  form,  the  lin- 
eaments of  the  countenance,  combined  with  color,  motion,  and 
expression,  present  a  complicity  of  beauty  to  the  appreciative 
mind.  So  everything  eminently  agreeable,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  becomes  beautiful,  as  sound,  thought,  theory,  act,  event, 
virtue.  Music,  painting,  statuary,  art,  science,  literature — all 
abound  in  the  beautiful.  In  God  and  his  works,  in  church  and 
the  gospel,  and  in  ourselves,  there  is  much  to  arouse  this  senti- 
ment in  the  heart  j  and  it  will  do  so  if  the  heart  is  rightly  cul- 
tivated. 

Thus  man  has  a  luxury  of  enjoyment  always  at  hand,  if  he 
has  the  culture  to  appreciate  it. 

What  that  is,  in  an  object  which  renders  it  lovely  or  beautiful 
to  the  mind,  it  may  be  difiicult  to  define.  Tt  is  not  the  same  to 
every  mind,  either  in  kind  or  degree.  There  is  no  standard  to 
which  all  assent.  We  are  commanded  to  love  the  Lord  with 
all  the  heart,  yet  how  many  hate  instead  of  love  !  God  hates 
sin,  and  requires  us  to  do  the  same,  still  multitudes  love  it. 
Now  we  suppose  that  God  is  really  lovely,  and  sin  is  really  hate- 
ful; and  that  the  heart  that  does  not  perceive  it,  is  perverted, 
and  needs  a  radical  culture,  in  order  to  exercise  love  and 
hatred  aright.  It  must  be  renewed  by  Divine  grace,  justified, 
and  habituated  to  right  action.  Then  the  Christian's  life  is  one 
of  discipline.  He  must  cultivate  his  heart  as  faithfully  as  he  cul- 
tivates his  garden,  so  that  the  virtues  may  spring  up,  the  graces 
grow,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  abound.  While  ho  cherishes 
the  plants,  the  weeds  must  be  subdued.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  base  passions  of  the  heart,  require  his  special  atten- 
tion.    Here  is  the  rock  of  ofl'cnce  on  which   many  have  been 
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wrecked.  Intemperance  in  food  and  drink,  licentiousness;  en- 
vy, pride,  anger,  malice,  revenge,  have  plunged  many  into  the 
abyss  of  hopeless  destruction.  Wealth  is  squandered,  the  mind 
impaired,  time  lost,  and  the  soul  ruined.  A  young  man  who 
has  no  control  over  his  appetites  or  passions,  has  a  work  here 
to  perform,  before  he  can  expect  to  accomplish  much  in  a  high- 
er, intellectual,  or  moral  culture.  If  he  will  persist  in  self-in- 
dulgence, he  might  as  well  surrender  at  once  all  lofty  and  hon- 
orable aspirations,  cease  to  study,  and  be  a  brute.  The  higher 
he  rises  intellectually,  the  greater  will  be  his  fall,  and  that  fall 
is  inevitable  I  Talents,  natural  and  acquired,  emolument,  and 
the  fairest  prospects  for  life,  will  all  be  plunged  together  into 
the  pit  of  despair!  Who  would  not  restrain  himself  ?  In  no 
other  way  can  he  successfully  elevate  his  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  and  make  himself  all  that  he  desires.  He  must  purify 
himself  from  all  contamination  of  lust,  meanness,  and  degrading 
passion.  There  must  be  true  refinement  of  taste  and  feeling, 
together  with  a  fountain  of  love  and  felicity  in  his  own  heart. 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  will,  or  voluntary  faculty,  to  which 
we  ascribe  all  our  purposes,  resolutions,  choices,  volitions. 
The  mind,  as  heretofore  considered,  is  like  a  beautiful  and 
complicate  machine,  perfect  in  the  adaptation  of  its  parts,  but 
without  any  power  to  direct  it ;  or  it  -fnay  be  compared  to  a 
ship  without  a  rudder,  which  appears  comely  and  even  majes- 
tic, as  it  lies  quietly  at  anchor,  but  when  it  sets  sail,  it  has 
nothing  to  give  direction  to  its  course,  but  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  changing  breeze.  So  man  without  a  will  has  no  control- 
.  ling  power-— no  determining  principle ;  but  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  impulse  of  feeling  or  passion.  The  will  is  at  the  helm  and 
directs  the  whole  man.  Being  free  to  act  either  in  accordance 
with  reason,  conscience,  or  feeling,  as  it  pleases,  its  decisions 
will  determine  the  character  and  course  of  the  individual.  If 
he  is  unreasonable  and  depraved,  or  vacillating,  the  will  is  in 
fault.  It  has  not  been  subdued  by  grace  to  the  Great  Will  of 
the  universe,  and  trained  to  the  standard  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. It  is  a  self-determining  force — an  executive  power 
to  which  all  acts  of  man  are  to  be  referred.  The  hand  moves 
promptly  in  obedience  to  its  fiat,  whether  it  is  to  do  a  good  or 
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bad  deed.  The  hand  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  wrong  deed, 
or  commended  for  the  good,  but  the  power  that  moves  the  hand. 
The  will,  guided  by  right  reason,  conscience,  and  heart,  decides 
to  do  good ;  while  under  the  influence  of  depraved  feelings,  de- 
sires, passions,  it  decides  to  do  evil. 

Being  free,  and  self-acting,  or  self  determining,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  will  be  educated  to  right  action, — 
that  it  may  determine  great  and  good  deeds — that  it  may  lose 
its  stubbornness  in  the  wrong,  and  become  firm  in  the  right. 
It  needs  training  just  as  much  as  the  intellect  or  heart.  It 
must  learn  subordination  to  parents, — to  the  powers  that  be, — 
to  God.  It  should  also  learn  independence — to  be  governed 
by  its  own  motives,  in  its  own  action,  giving  such  motives  weight 
as  are  worthy  of  it.  If  one  learn  decision  for  the  right,  in  op- 
position to  a  cringing  meanness  and  contemptible  fickleness,  his 
success  in  life — his  acquisitions  and  accomplishments  depend 
on  it.  Forever  vacillating  and  changing  his  plan,  he  never  suc- 
ceeds. It  is  the  man  who  deliberately  and  firmly  makes  up  his 
mind,  and  then  acts  upon  it  until  the  end  is  gained;  or  "  who," 
in  the  sentiment  of  another,  "  is  sure  he  is  right,  and  then  goes 
ahead,"  until  he  realizes  the  final  result.  This  is  the  secret  of 
success  everywhere — of  the  accumulation  of  riches — the  attain- 
ment of  learning — of  moral  and  religious  principles — of  heaven. 
He  who  forms  the  permanent  resolution,  adopts  the  legitimate 
means,  and  perseveringly  employs  them,  is  sure  of  success. 
This  requires  culture,  deliberate,  thorough  culture,  and  yet 
with  the  great  mass  of  mind,  it  is  only  accidental  or  fortuitous. 
Men  have  such  wills  as  they  happen  to  have.  This  is  wrong — 
it  is  dangerous,  and  multitudes  are  lost  to  the  world  in  conse- 
quence, and  lost  to  themselves.  Aright,  thoroughly  disciplined 
will,  is  of  the  utmost  utility  to  every  man. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say,  the  demand  for  human  culture  is 
universal.  The  deficiency  everywhere  around  us  is  sad  and  re- 
volting. The  great  mass  of  mind  is  selfish,  sensuous  and  sor- 
did. Those  innate  and  indefinite  powers  possessed,  are  only 
partially  developed — -just  enough  to  gain  some  unworthy,  selfish 
object,  as  riches,  honors,  or  pleasures,  i.  e.,  an  object  unworthy 
of  supreme  afi'ection  and  arduous   toil.     To   this   the   noblest 
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powers  are  prostituted,  and  life  worn  out  in  its  acquisition. 
This  ought  not  so  to  be ;  and  every  individual  who  reads  this 
should  respond — It  shall  not  he  so  !  We  think  you  will.  Then 
let  us  just  say  to  you,  Resort  to  every  laudable  faculty  of  im- 
provement, arouse  the  latent  energies  of  nature,  invigorate 
your  innate  resources,  and  through  the  favor  of  a  benignant 
Providence,  majke  yourselves  justly  distinguished,  and  preemi- 
nently useful  and  happy.  In  short,  be  a  Christian — a  Chris- 
tian scholar — a  Christian  hero — one  who  shall  learn  of  Christ, 
imbibing  his  Spirit,  imitating  his  example,  and  prosecuting  his 
work. 


,. 


Art.  Y— government  OF  GOD. 

Order,  safety,  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  right — r. 
the  quietness,  peace  and  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
number — the  punishment  of  transgressors,  with  a  proper  rever-. 
ence  and  respect  to  the  constituted  higher  authorities,  to  whom 
allegiance  is  due,  are  some  of  the  ideas  that  present  themselves 
when  we  speak  of  government.  The  importance  of  good  gov- 
ernment is  somewhat  extensively  felt.  For  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  the  family  we  need  it  there.  Are  we  or  some  of  our 
memberi^  to  reside  in  other  families ;  or  become  members  of 
schools ;  or  go  to  reside  in  another  nation,  one  of  the  first 
questions  we  ask  is, — Is  there  good  government  in  such  places  ? 

Have  we  a  good  government,  and  one  that  can  be  maintained 
in  our  land  ?  If  so,  we  shall  feel  much  safety,  and  like  our 
country  well.  Is  there  government  in  heaven  ?  No  improprie- 
ty in  this  question,  for  revelation  gives  strong  intimations  that 
there  was  once  a  rebellion  there.  It  was  in  some  part  of  God's 
universe,  and  might  have  been  on  a  distant  planet  or  star.  It 
was  quelled,  and  the  insubordinate  cast  down  to  the  regions  of 
darkness  and  woe.  There  are  order  and  government  in  heaven, 
28 
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for  "  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth/'  doing  his  will  among 
the  hosts  of  that  holy  world. 

THE   ARGUMENT   THAT   GOD    GOVERNS  THE   WaRLD*. 

1.  The  world  is  in  need  of  Gods  government.  So  necessa^ 
ty  is  authority  and  law  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
maintain  order,  that  every  nation  seeks  a  goternment.  And 
even  a  bad  government  is  better  than  none  at  all.  The  world 
is  in  sin,  rebellion,  disorder,  and  terrible  confusion.  It  needs 
good  civil  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  "  higher  law,"  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  infinite  God. 

2.  God  is  capable  oj  governing  (he  world.  Capabilities  are 
given  men  so  that  they  can  establish  good  governments  and  ex- 
ercise a  wise  authority.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  ancient 
Greece,  when  law  and  order  were  needed  to  preserve  the  State^ 
Lycurgus  appeared  and  established  one  of  the  best  codes  of 
law.  Despotism  and  tyranny  were  once  largely  developed  in 
the  government  of  Britain.  But  by  the  wisdom  of  patriots  and 
statesmen,  it  has  been  made  more  just,  and  perfected  by  checks 
and  balances,  so  that  it  is  now  better  than  most  in  the  world. 
Wisdom  was  given  to  the  early  colonists  of  our  land  to  estab- 
lish a  model  government,  the  freest  and  wisest  on  earth. 

God  has  the  attributes  of  goodness,  intelligence,  wisdom  and 
power.  He  is  infinite  in  understanding,  and  hence  capable  in 
the  highest  conceivable,  in  fact  inconceivable,  sense,  of  govern- 
ing any  and  all  parts  of  the  universe,  and  governing  well. 

3.  He  has  instituted  civil  government.  "  The  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.'*  The  civil  ruler  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  "minister  of  God  for  good"  to  men.  The 
qualifications  of  such  as  bear  rule  are  set  forth  in  this  grand 
particular :  ^'  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in 
the  fear  of  God."  Then  he  will  be  "  as  the  licrht  of  the  morn- 
ing,  even  as  the  morning  without  clouds."  Prayer  is  to  be 
offered  for  rulers,  "  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority."  It 
is  said,  also,  that  by  God  "  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  jus- 
tice."    The  plain  inference  from  the  whole  of  these  particulars 
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is,  that  God  is  interested  in  the  government  of  the  world;  gives 
those  who  bear  civil  rule  their  authority ;  and  to  Him  they 
must  account  for  the  manner  in  whiab  tbey  exercise  the  power 
committed  to  them. 

4.  God  has  given  laws  for  the  government  of  the  world. 
"  There  is  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy." 
He  gave  a  prohibitory  law  to  the  first  human  pair,  to  test  their 
obedience  and  fidelity.  He  gave  the  ten  commandments  to 
the  Israelites,  to  be  in  force  in  all  lands,  among  all  nations,  in 
all  coming  time,  v  1 

6.  He  is  revealed  to  the  world  as  a  king.  He  is  declared 
to  be  the  "  King  eternal  j"  "  King  of  kings,"  And  the  Saviour 
is  called  a  "  Governor,"  and  "  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate." 

6.  He  has  governed.  By  this  we  mean  that  there  has  been 
a  time  when  He  was  the  sole  or  almost  exclusive  Ruler  of  the 
people.  Especially  was  this  the  case  from  the  escape  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  and,  indeed, 
somewhat  through  the  rule  of  the  Judges,  and  that  of  the  early 
kings.  The  government  was  a  theocracy,  that  is,  one  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  God.  It  was  also  predicted 
of  Christ  that  the  government  should  be  "  upon  his  shoulders." 

7.  God  punishes  transgressors.  It  may  be  said,  as  in  the 
foregoing,  that  he  is  the  legislative,  or  law-giviug  power ;  the 
executive,  or  kingly ;  but  he  is  the  Judicial.  He  is  Judge.  An- 
gels that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  he  hath  reserved  under 
chains  of  darkness  till  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  "He  is 
a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  The  antediluvians  were 
swept  away  with  a  flood ;  the  cities  of  the  plain  with  a  storm 
of  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven ;  the  Jews  were  allowed  to 
be  carried  captives  to  Babylon ;  their  descendants  destroyed 
or  dispersed  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  in  all  ages 
his  condemning  wrath  has  been  upon  transgressors ;  and  the 
incorrigibly  impenitent  largely  feel  that  they  are  reserved  for 
the  future  day  of  wrath  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men. 


THE   METHOD    OF    THE   DIVINE   GOVERNMENT. 

Calvinists  begin  with  the  sovereignty  of  God-     By  this  attri- 
bute is  meant  his  supreme  power  and  right  of  dominion  over 
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all  creatures.  Having  in  full  perfection  this  power  and  right, 
it  is  argued  next  that  he  exercises  them.  It  is  stated  that 
"the  decrees  of  G-od  are  his  eternal  purpose,  whereby,  for  his 
own  glory  he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 
And  "  God's  works  of  providence  are  most  holy,  wise  and 
powerful,  preserving  and  governing  all  his  creatures,  and  all 
their  actions^  Foreknowledge  and  foredetermination,  it  is 
said,  are  in  effect  the  same  thing,  as  He  foresaw  what  he  de- 
creed should  take  place.  He  elected  some  to  eternal  life,  and 
to  them  he  gives  grace,  and  makes  them  willing  to  accept  the 
gospel  call,  controlling  and  governing  them  "  in  all  their  ac- 
tions," through  probation,  (if  indeed  it  can  be  called  probation 
in  such  an  arrangement;)  reprobating  and  passing  by  others 
to  go  down  to  ruin ;  and  all  this  because  it  was  his  good  pleas- 
ure and  will  to  do  so.  He  led  Abel  in  the  path  of  peace,  and 
Cain  in  that  of  sin ;  loved  Jacob  and  hated  Esau ;  and  so  of 
like  cases  in  all  ages,  simply  because  as  a  sovereign  he  had 
power  and  a  right  to  will  it  thus.  Of  course  efforts  are  made  to 
harmonize  these  views  with  the  infinite  goodness  and  justice  of 
God,  and  the  free  moral  agency  of  men ;  but  it  is  special  pleading 
instead  of  logical  deductions,  which  we  need  not  now  examine. 
Suffice  it,  that  such  views  of  the  government  of  God  as  embrace 
anything  like  the  foregoing,  are  neither  Scriptural,  honorable 
to  God,  nor  in  accordance  with  good  common  sense. 

The  control  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  a  law  of  nations, 
as  Charnock  well  says,  that  the  first  finder  of  a  country  shall 
be  the  rightful  possessor  and  the  lord  over  it;  and  the  first  in- 
ventor of  an  art  shall  have  the  right  of  exercising  it.  "  He 
that  made  all  things  is  God,"  and  he  is  the  possessor  and  Gov- 
ernor. All  is  under  his  control.  He  causes  the  sun  to  give 
light,  and  the  earth  to  perform  its  revolutions.  The  planetary 
system  is  under  his  command.  The  small  planet  Mercury, 
which  flies  around  the  sun  in  a  little  short  of  three  months,  is 
governed  by  him ;  and  the  distant  planet  Neptune,  which 
wheels  its  course  around  in  164  years.  He  controls  Encke's 
comet,  which  probably  makes  a  revolution  in  about  three  and 
one-third  years ;  and  just  as  easily  Halley's,  which  requires 
76  years  for  a  revolution,  being  last  seen  in  1835,  and  may  be 
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expected  with  great  certainty  in  1911 ;  and  the  comet  of  1680, 
which  requires  575  years  for  a  revolution,  has  now  been  gone 
181  years,  and  may  not  be  expected  again  till  A.  D.  2255. 
"He  knowethnhe  stars,  and calleth them  by  their  names."  "  He 
guides  Arcturus  with  his  sonsj  binds  the  sweet  influence  of 
Pleiades  j  and  looses  the  bands  of  Orion." 

If  an  objector  says  that  the  world  and  moving  systems  are 
governed  by  natural  law,  he  gains  nothing;  for  who  made  the 
great  law  of  nature  ?  What  is  attraction  by  which  planets  and 
comets  are  kept  in  their  orbits  ?  Is  it  not  the  power  of  Om- 
nipotence ?  Does  not  God  by  this  govern  the  ponderous  globes 
that  move  in  spaccy  confine  them  to  orbits  assigned,  and  cauae 
all  to  be  in  order,  safety  and  harmony  ?  If  some  cross  each 
other's  path,  there  is  no  collision.  And  for  hundreds,  and  per- 
haps thousands,  of  years,  each  roving  comet  is  brought  to  re- 
turn at  the  appointed  time. 

"  The  sun  knoweth  its  going  down,"  but  its  Maker  speaks  by 
Joshua,  and  it  stops  in  the  heavens,  and  stands  at  ease  for 
about  a  day.  At  the  same  time  the  moon  stops  over  the  valley 
of  Ajalon.  God  hung  the  earth  upon  nothing.  What  seem 
the  "  pillars  of  heaven,  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  re- 
proof," but  they  stand.  These  pillars  are  the  mountains,  piled 
up  like  stately  columns.  They  tremble  at  winds  and  storms, 
and  more  especially  by  heaving  earthquakes  beneath  them,  as  if 
they  would  fall. 

God  controls  the  atmosphere.  '^  He  bringeth  the  wind  out 
of  his  treasuries."  He  sent  out  a  great  wind  into  the  sea  when 
Jonah  was  fleeing  from  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  Tarshish;  and 
in  the  same  sea  caused  Euroclydon,  a  tempestuous  wind,  which 
caused  the  wreck  of  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  He  speaks,  and  tornadoes  sweep  over  land  and  sea, 
tossing  buildings,  trees,  and  men  in  the  air,  lashing  ocean  into 
angry  commotion,  swallowing  up  ships,  or  stranding  them  on 
rock-bound  coasts.  Then  "  He  gathers  the  winds  in  his  fists," 
and  all  is  quiet  and  still. 

"  The    sea   is  his,  and   he  made  it."    He  governs  it.     He 
divided  the  Red  sea  for  the  Israelites  to  pass,  and  the  river 
Jordan  when  Joshua  led  them  into  the  promised  laud.     Jesus 
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commanded  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saying,  "  Peace,  be  still." 
"  And  there  was  a  great  calm."  God  holds  the  vast  quantities 
of  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  and  to  the  waves  he  says, 
"Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther." 

God  governs  the  fire.  He  makes  it  a  blessing  in  thousands 
of  ways,  and  employs  it  to  consume  the  property  of  the  worldly 
and  the  wicked.  He  controlled  it  so  that  it  did  not  harm  the 
three  worthies  cast  into  it,  and  let  it  loose  to  consume  their 
cruel  adversaries.  Persecutors  have  chained  martyrs  to  the 
stake,  but  God  chained  the  fire  so  that  they  scarcely  felt  pain 
in  consequence  of  it.  Their  persecutors  were  tormented  with 
a  fire  within,  that  they  felt  could  not  be  quenched. 

God  controls  in  the  air  above  us.  "  He  rides  upon  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  stormy  sky,"  He  sendeth  forth  rain,  hail 
and  snow.  When  he  sees  necessary,  he  gathereth  his  armies 
there,  discharges  his  artillery  in  thunder,  with  lightning.  He 
erects  batteries,  and  pours  down  liquid  fire  and  death  on  the 
world  below.. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  God's  power  is  seen.  Grass,  grain, 
<50rn,  and  an  immense  variety  of  fruits,  flowers  of  beautiful  hue  and 
sweet  fragrance ;  forests  of  all  sizes  from  those  seen  by  the  help 
of  the  microscope  on  a  bit  of  mould,  up  to  shrubs,  bushes, 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  36  feet  in  circumference,  the  trees  of 
Malabar,  50  feet  in  girt;  and  the  chestnut  tree  of  Sicily,  104 
feet  around  its  trunk ;  and  the  banian  of  India,  whose  shoots, 
coming  down  from  its  branches,  constitute  other  trees,  till  from 
one  tree  a  forest  of  five  acres  is  made.  In  all,  there  are  four 
or  five  hundred  thousand  species  of  plants.  In  each  is  a  com- 
plicated system  of  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  juices  and  air. 
All  are  under  the  Divine  control.  He  gives  them  sunshine  and 
heat,  rain  and  dew ;  and  the  flowers  send  perfume  as  sweet  in- 
cense to  heaven.  He  rides  forth  in  majesty,  and  the  towering 
pines  wave  their  tops,  while  the  trees  all  around  "  clap  their 
hands"  in  praise  to  God.  Then  again,  if  he  pleases,  he  sends 
drought,  or  frosts,  or  mildew,  and  they  are  blasted,  shrivel  and 
decay. 

Brute  animals  are  all  under  the  dominion  of  God.     It  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  are  60,000  species,  and  the  late 
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Thomas  Dick  estimates  that,  taking  into  the  account  those  not 
yet  discovered,  and  those  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  num- 
ber of  species  cannot  be  less  than  300,000.  Tbes^  are  from 
myriads  of  animalcules  in  each  drop  of  water,  on  every  leaf  of 
the  forest,  and  on  all  objects  around  us,  up  to  insects,  reptiles, 
birds,  fishes,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  the  behemoth,  the  leviathan, 
the  enormous  whale,  the  massive  elephant,  and  the  masterly 
large  mastadon,  an  animal  which  once  was,  but  for  some  cause 
has  become  extinct.  From  almost  complete  skeletons  of  this 
last,  which  have  been  found,  his  toes  alone  were  three  feet  in 
length,  his  height  twenty-five  feet,  his  length  sixty  feet. 

Over  these  animal  tribes  God  reigns.  He  teaches  birds  to 
build  nests,  and  to  make  passage  to  diff'erent  climes.  He  marks 
the  path  for  the  eagle  in  the  air,  far  away  above  the  clouds. 
He  guides  ants  in  building  their  houses  and  villages,  and  bea- 
vers to  dam  up  the  water  of  limpid  streams.  He  enables  all 
animals  to  provide  for  their  young.  Lions  roar,  and  he  listens 
to  their  voice.  He  opens  his  beneficent  hand  and  supplies  the 
want  of  every  living  thing. 

When  people  need  chastisements,  he  allows  the  weavel  to 
destroy  the  finest  of  wheat;  some  creeping  creatures  to  injure 
fruit  trees ;  locusts  and  array  worms  to  desolate  whole  fields  of 
grass  and  grain,  and  brings  a  host  of  caterpillars,  palmer  worms 
and  the  like,  describing  their  motions  by  military  words,  "  climb- 
ing the  walls,  marching  and  not  breaking  their  ranks."  Joel 
2  :  7.  And  when  Daniel  is  thrown  into  the  den  of  lions,  an  an- 
gel, sent  by  God  from  heaven,  is  in  the  den  as  soon  as  Daniel 
is  thrown  in,  and  he  shuts  the  lions'  mouths.  Daniel  is  taken 
out,  and  the  angel  leaves,  too.  The  persecutors  are  thrown  in, 
and  God  lets  the  lions  tear  them  all  to  pieces. 

Intelligent  beings  next,  and  more  especially,  claim  attention 
as  subjects  over  whom  the  righteous  government  of  God  is  ex- 
ercised. But  before  proceeding  to  the  method  of  the  Divine 
government  over  our  race,  let  us  make  a  few  statements  that 
seem  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  subject. 

First,  men  are  free  moral  agents.  Human  governments  pro- 
ceed on  this  principle,  and  the  government  of  God  is  exercised 
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and  administered  upon  the  same  principle;  to  the  full  extent 
of  such  agency,  as  sound  reason  and  the  Scriptures  reveal  it. 

Second,  the  government  of  Grod  is  perfect  The  best  human 
government  is  deficient  in  some  respects.  Some  laws  may  be 
wrong  in  principle  5  some,  though  wise  and  necessary,  bear  im- 
properly on  those  who  ought  not  to  feel  them  5  and  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  some,  the  innocent  suffer.  But  not  so  with  the 
Divine  laws,  and  the  Divine  administration.  ^'  The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,"  and  strict  justice  and  eternal  right  characterize 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  Heaven. 

Third,  the  government  of  God  cannot  be  fully  understood. 
Wise  rulers  do  not  impart  a  knowledge  of  their  designs  and 
counsels  to  others.  God  only  is  great  and  wise,  and  men  are 
not  privy  to  his  plans.  His  government  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
mystery.  If  understood  at  all,  it  will  not  be  till  "  the  mystery 
of  God  is  finished,"  and  the  heavenly  world  is  gained. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  matter  in  hand.  God  has  control 
over  intelligent  beings,  by  means  of  physical  arrangements. 
The  bodily  frame  is  "curiously  and  wonderfully  made."  The 
varied  organism  and  net-work  of  the  body  is  an  effectual  meth- 
od of  rendering  man  dependent  on  his  Maker.  What  a  frame 
of  bones  I  What  a  system  of  muscles  and  nerves  I  What  arte- 
ries and  veins  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  tubes  for 
air  vessels  I  And  we  need  only  to  say  that  the  laws  of  the 
principles  of  life,  of  the  marvellous  brain,  the  nervous  system, 
the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  all 
vital  powers,  must  be  in  healthy  operation,  in  order  to  activity, 
the  business  of  life  and  enjoyment.  God  can  and  does  touch 
but  one  of  these  agents,  and  the  action  of  some,  or  all  of  the 
others,  is  disturbed,  and  skilfully  devised  human  schemes  are 
arrested.  Insanity,  disease  and  death  come.  To  be  sure, 
these  are  often  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
our  being,  but  this  does  not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  point 
that  this  is  one  of  the  methods  of  the  Divine  government  j  for  the 
laws  of  our  physical  being  are  parts  of  the  Divine  government. 
And  further,  disease  and  death  often  come  where  there  is  not 
the  least  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  life.     Witness 
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Gehazi,  the  servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  suddenly  smitten 
"with  the  leprosy  so  that  he  became  as  white  with  it  as  snow. 
And  more  especially,  witness  the  plague,  the  cholera,  or  a  ma- 
lignant fever,  baffling  the  skill  of  physicians,  and  sweeping  off 
hundreds  or  thousands  in  a  community  in  a  short  time. 

God  has  purposes  in  the  administration  of  this  world's  af- 
fairs, to  accomplish  by  diseases.  They  are  his  servants,  going 
at  his  bidding,  and  when  he  sees  fit,  he  stays  them.  By  his 
power  Naaman  was  miraculously  cured  of  the  leprosy,  after 
dipping  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan ;  king  Hezekiah  raised 
up  from  the  bed  of  death;  the  fever  of  the  mother  of  Peter's 
wife,  rebuked ;  and  others,  with  divers  diseases,  made  well  in  a 
moment.  And  more  than  all  this,  God,  in  a  few  cases,  has  call- 
ed the  dead  back  to  life,  as  the  son  of  a  woman  in  the  days  of 
Elijah ;  and  when  Christ  was  on  earth,  the  ruler's  little  daughter  j 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain;  and  Lazarus;  and  Dorcas,  in 
the  times  of  the  apostles. 

Providential  government.  By  God's  providence  in  the  con- 
trol of  men  is  meant  his  direct  interposition  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  disposing  events  in  accordance  with  infinite  justice, 
power  and  wisdom.  Sometimes  He  allows  darkness  and  trial 
to  come  upon  his  people.  This  is  to  try  them;  to  "  sift  them 
as  wheat ;"  to  refine  them  and  make  them  pure  and  strong  for 
himself.  Sometimes  He  hedges  up  the  way  of  the  wicked, 
bringing  their  counsels  to  nought,  and  making  themselves  to 
pass  away.  See  Ahithophel's  counsels  rejected  by  the  rebellious 
Absalom,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  David.  And  see  wicked 
men,  unholy  ministers,  churches  in  affinity  with  some  abomina- 
ble sins ;  and  nations  apparently  strong ;  and  all  these  for  a 
time  in  great  power,  and  spreading  themselves  "  like  the  green 
bay  tree ;"  and  then  falling  in  influence,  respect  and  power,  till 
in  disgrace  they  go  down  to  infamy  and  ruin.  No  one  sees 
who  hurts  them,  but  they  perish  by  the  imperceptible  blast  of 
Jehovah's  mouth,  and  vanish  like  smoke.  Again,  God  putteth 
one  down  and  setteth  up  another.  He,  by  some  event  of  his 
providential  power,  "  turneth  the  hearts  of  kings  as  the  rivers 
of  water  are  turned,"  leading  them  to  become  good,  or  if  they 
persist  in  wrong,  to  work  out  their  speedy  downfall  by  leaving 
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them  to  themselves.  And  again,  He  overrules  so  that  the 
works  of  the  wicked  result  in  the  accomplishment  of  great 
good.  Abel  was  murdered  by  Cain;  but  the  blow  that  felled 
him  has  been  made  by  God  to  resound  for  good  in  all  ages 
since,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time.  "He  being  dead  yet 
speaketh."  Joseph  was  wickedly  sold  into  Egypt.  It  was 
meant  for  evil,  but  God  interposed  and  made  it  result  in  good. 
The  Israelites  and  other  nations  were  preserved  in  the  terrible 
famine  that  spread  over  much  of  the  known  world.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  an  unhappy  contention  about  a  small  matter,  so 
that  they  could  not  travel  and  labor  together;  but  God  caused 
by  this,  as  they  went  in  diflferent  directions,  the  gospel  to  be 
more  widely  preached.  Paul  might  have  been  set  at  liberty  by 
the  magistrates  of  his  country,  before  whom  he  was  accused, 
but  God  allowed  him  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  emperor,  that  he 
might  convey  the  news  of  salvation  to  the  throne  of  the  Cassars, 
and  make  converts  of  some  who  wore  the  imperial  purple. 
The  apostle  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  by  the  tyrant  Domi- 
tian ;  but  God  took  the  matter  in  charge,  opened  upon  his  en- 
raptured vision  the  gorgeous  panorama  of  time  and  eternity, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  book  called  Revelation,  and  thus  made 
the  Bible  complete. 

The  same  thing  has  appeared  in  cases  since  the  times  in 
which  the  Bible  was  written.  The  church  has  had  severe  per- 
secutions with  the  object  of  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  ridding  the  world  of  them.  But  they  have  increased 
by  the  means  of  the  persecutions.  Hume,  though  an  infidel,  in 
his  History  of  England,  says,  the  burning  of  one  at  the  stake  in 
Mary's  reign  was  equal  to  an  hundred  sermons  against  Popery. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Hume  for  this,  statement,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
true ;  and  thanks  especially  to  God,  that  "  He  maketh  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him." 

John  Bunyan  was  imprisoned  by  the  intolerant  government 
of  his  time,  but  God  made  him  more  useful  in  prison  than  he 
could  have  been  at  liberty.  In  his  confinement,  he  wrote  that 
masterly  work.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  has  been  a  bless- 
ing to  thousands  during  the  two  hundred  years  since,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  to  vast  multitudes  of  others  on  to  the  end  of  time. 
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The  Puritans  were  not  allowed  religious  freedom  in  their 
country.  They  came  to  this,  and  God  gave  freedom,  religious 
and  civil,  in  a  degree  that  has  excited  the  admiration  of  distant 
nations  of  the  earth.  China  waged  an  unjust  war  with  England 
for  some  small  matters  in  the  opium  trade.  But  the  British 
lion  roared  and  thundered  at  the  ports  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, and  the  result  was,  that  nation  was  opened  to  receive 
missionaries  of  the  gospel.  And  since,  they  have  been  unfurl- 
ing the  banner  of  the  cross  to  that  nation,  which  comprises 
about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world.  i,;. 

In  our  land  the  right  of  petition  was  trampled  in  the  dust  j 
Texas  annexed ;  the  Missouri  Compromise  repealed ;  an  infa- 
mous Fugitive  Slave  bill  passed;  the  Dred Scott  decision  made  j 
and  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  tyrannical  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion in  Kansas.  Those  who  plead  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  and  according  to  the  just  laws  of  the 
living  God,  were  mobbed,  and  some  killed.  But  the  discussion 
of  the  awful  sin  of  slavery  was  increased  by  these  means  till  it 
became  the  one  great  subject  of  agitation  almost  all  over  the 
North^in  many  portions  of  the  South — in  the  elections  of  rul- 
ers— and  in  the  Congress  of  the  nation. 

Yery  often  are  men  defeated  in  their  plans,  and  high-raised 
expections  are  cut  off.  Cherished  hopes  of  earthly  possessions 
and  enjoyments  are  dashed  down  at*a  blow.  It  appears  to 
them  at  the  time  not  for  the  best,  but  afterwards  they  may  see 
that  Providence  did  the  best  thing  for  them.  Or  if  the  pious 
do  not  see  it  in  this  life,  they  will  know  it  hereafter.  God 
leads  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  light;  up  the  hill  "  DifBculty,'V 
as  well  as  in  the  various  apartments  of  the  "  Interpreter's 
house;"  in  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  as  welTad  up- 
on the  "  Delectable  Mountains."  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the 
lap;  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  "A 
man's  heart  deviseth  his  way;  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps. 

Moral  Government.  This  is  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
law ;  the  rendering  to  every  man  according  to  his  character, 
considered  as  good  or  evil.  It  is  according  to  justice  and 
judgment,  which  "are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  Rewards 
and  punishments  are  in  part  in  this  life,  but  not  fully  nor  equally 
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distributed  in  this  state  of  trial.  In  the  world  to  come,  God 
will  reader  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds. 

Spiritual  Government.  The  Spirit  comes  constantly  to  re- 
prove the  wicked.  When  they  stop  and  consider  long  enough 
to  feel  its  awakening  power,  there  is  a  restraint  from  wrong 
doing  in  some  degree.    '  * 

By  spiritual  government  is  meant  more  directly  that  which 
God  maintains  by  his  Spirit  and  word  over  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  his  people.  The  church,  in  the  current  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  called  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
ordinances  and  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  revealed ;  and  they 
are  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 
Love  to  God  and  love  to  man  is  the  substance  of  the  whole. 
"If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments."  "Then  are  ye  my 
friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  "  This  do 
and  thou  shalt  live." 

In  the  improvement  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that 
God  is  to  be  feared  and  reverenced.  Earthly  magistrates 
merit  both  fear  and  reverence  as  far  as  they  are  just  and  wor- 
thy. "Fear  God  and  honor  the  king."  "Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments,  for' this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  He  is 
good,  but  his  severity  will  be  felt  by  those  who  sin  and  continue 
in  impenitence.     "  Our  (Tod  is  a  consuming  fire." 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  render  to  God  faithful  obedi- 
ence, and  thus  show  the  warmest  love.  For  this  we  were  made. 
We  were  created  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever.  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  enter  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 

And  now  we  sum  up  in  the  language  of  the  "sure  word." 
"  With  him  is  wisdom  and  strength ;  He  hath  counsel  and  un- 
derstanding." "  Behold,  he  breaketh  down  and  it  cannot  be 
built  again  ;  He  shutteth  up  a  man,  and  tlierc  can  be  no  opening." 
"Behold,  he  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  dry  up;  also  he 
sendeth  them  out,  and  they  overturn  the  earth."  "  He  leadetli 
counsellors  away  spoiled,  and  maketh  the  judges  fools."  "  He 
looseth  the  bond  of  kings,  and  girdeth  their  loins  with  a  girdle." 
"He  leadcth  princes  away  spoiled,  and  overthroweth  the  migh- 
ty."    "  He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and  taketh 
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away  the  understanding  of  the  aged."  "  He  poureth  contempt  upon 
princes,  and  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty."  "  He  disco v- 
ereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and  bringeth  out  to  light  the 
shadow  of  death."  "  He  increaseth  the  nations,  and  destroyeth 
them ;  He  enlargeth  the  nations  and  straighteneth  them  again." 
"  He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the  people  of  the 
earth,  and  causeth  them  to  wander  in  a  wilderness  where  there 
is  no  way."  "  He  ruleth  by  his  power  forever ;  his  eyes  behold 
the  nations ;  let  not  the  rebellious  exalt  themselves."  Great 
is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power ;  his  understanding  is  infinite. 
The  Lord  lifteth  up  the  meek.  He  casteth  the  wicked  down  to 
the  ground."  "  For  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  great,  and  that 
our  Lord  is  above  all  gods.  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased, 
that  did  he  in  heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  in  all 
deep  places."  "  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord ;  let  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  him."  "  For  He  spake, 
and  it  was  done ;  He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast."  "  For 
the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's ;  and  he  is  the  Governor  among  the 
nations."  "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens ; 
and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  "  The  Lord  bringeth  the 
counsel  of  the  heathen  to  nought ;  He  maketh  the  devices  of  the 
people  of  none  effect."  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth 
forever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all* generations."  "And 
He  hath  on  his  vesture,  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written.  King 
OP  KINGS  AND  LoRD  OF  LORDS."  "  And  he  was  clothed  with  a 
vesture  dipped  in  blood,  and  his  name  was  called  the  Word  of 
God."  "  The  Lord  shall  reign  forever,  even  thy  God,  0  Zion, 
unto  all  generations."  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent REIGNETH  I" 
29 
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Art.  YL— CHRIST'S  UNIVERSAL  POSSESSIONS. 

In  the  2d  Psalm  we  read,  "  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron  j  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  ves- 
sel." That  this  passage  is  a  prediction  of  the  final  and  univer- 
sal spread  and  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  world, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  "  The  heathen  given  to  Christ 
as  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a 
possession,"  point  out  to  us  a  most  glorious  day,  when  all  the 
worshippers  of  idols  will  be  turned  away  from  idolatry  to  the 
true  religion,  and  the  whole  world — all  nations,  tongues  and 
peoples  under  the  whole  heavens,  will  be  converted  to  the 
Christian  religion. 

Some,  we  well  know,  think  that  because  it  is  said,  "  They 
shall  be  broken  and  dashed  in  pieces,"  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  a  threatening  of  the  utter  destruction  of  heathen  nations 
and  this  wicked  world,  which  they  are  looking  for  as  an  imme- 
diate result/  All  of  this  faith  sc6rn  all  attempts  at  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen ;  or  look  upon  the  mission  cause  as 
a  hopeless  task  and  a  useless  expenditure  of  funds. 

Prom  this  view  we  rejoice  to  dissent  most  heartily.  We 
are  happy  to  believe  that  God  designs  to  convert  this  mental 
and  moral  world,  before  he  burns  up  this  physical  Cosmos. 
The  "  breaking  and  dashing  in  pieces"  of  the  nations  only 
points  out  the  means  or  process  by  which  the  way  may  be 
opened  for  the  conversion  of  the  "  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth'^ 
to  God. 

It  is  the  governments  of  the  nations,  or  the  heathen  as  gov- 
ernments, that  are  to  be  "  dashed  in  pieces,"  as  was  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  that  access  may  be  had  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
All  monarchies,  all  tyrannical  and  oppressive  governments, 
must  be  overthrown  or  greatly  modified,  so  as  to  cease  to  be 
oppressive  and  wicked.  God  will  "  overturn  and  overturn,'^ 
until  all  evil  institutions  and  wicked  governments  are  "  dashed 
in  pieces"  in  Our  world. 
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*  This  "breaking  and  dashing"  of  the  nations  is  a  necessary 
work,  that  the  word  of  God  may  have  "  free  course,"  which  it 
has  not  now,  and  cannot  have  so  long  as  the  reign  of  tyrants 
and  oppressive  monarchies  continue  to  hold  the  people  under 
their  sway. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  God  has  "  dashed  in  pieces"  and 
overthrown  governments,  cities,  and  nations,  that  would  not 
allow  his  work  to  prosper  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
God  will  work,  and  none  can  hinder  him,  for  he  will  even 
"  make  man's  wrath  praise  him,"  and  "  restrain"  man's  pow6r 
after  a  certain  limit.  At  a  given  time  God  will  say,  "  No  far- 
ther shalt  thou  go ;"  and  then  man's  "  proud  waves  are  staid  1" 
In  this  our  day,  this  "  breaking  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  &c.,  is  a 
most  gloripus  consummation,  in  opening  the  world  to  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  Wars,  even,  are  preparing  the  way  to  carry  the 
bread  of  life  to  many  people  that  tyrants  heretofore  have  de- 
nied this  glorious  treasure.  Whatever  "hinders,"  must  be 
moved  out  of  the  way,  if  war,  slaughter,  and  bloodshed  have  to 
be  the  means  that  God  uses  I  Christ  will  "  reign  until  all  en- 
emies are  put  under  his  feet."  And  whatever  cannot  be  reform- 
ed, must  be  overthrown  1  On  this  point  we  quote  from  a 
recent  writer : 

"  God,  in  the  unfolding  of  his  providence  from  age  to  age, 
is  working  out  the  world's  reformation  and  renovation  by  suc- 
cessive overturnings.  When  wickedness  is  established  and 
made  powerful,  in  whatever  form  of  law  or  polity,  of  custom  or 
religion,  it  must  be  overturned.  No  matter  how  strong  it  may 
be,  or  how  ancient;  no  matter  how  intimately  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  nation's  life,  nor  how  jealously  it  may  be  guard- 
ed and  fortified ;  no  matter  how  venerable  it  may  seem,  nor  by 
what  deceiving  names  it  may  be  called ;  no  matter  how  many 
it  may  endow  with  wealth,  with  privilege,  with  power — if  it  is 
an  established  wickedness — if  it  is  at  war  with  human  welfare 
and  human  progress — if  it  keeps  men  ignorant  and  degraded 
who  might  otherwise  stand  up  in  the  dignity  of  knowledge  and 
of  conscious  manhood — if  it  is  an  obstacle  in  the  wav  of 
Christ's  redeeming  work,  involving  in  perdition  souls  for  whom 
he  died — then,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  overturned  and  be 
no  more.    Perhaps  it  may  be  overturned  by  the  process  of  a 
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peaceful  reformation ;  as  some  ice-cliff  melts  tranquilly,  and 
disappears  before  the  gentle  breath  of  spring.  But  in  one 
way  or  another,  by  the  peaceful  method  of  a  voluntary  and  free 
reformation,  or  by  the  sweep  and  roar  of  war  from  without,  or 
by  the  volcanic  force  of  internal  revolution,  God  will  overturn 
it,  and  it  shall  be  no  more." 

The  recent  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has  gloriously 
resulted  in  opening  both  of  these  empires  to  the  spread  of 
Bibles,  and  the  preaching  of  a  pure  gospel.  Never,  until  since 
this  war,  was  a  Turk  allowed  to  abjure  the  religion  of  the 
Koran,  and  embrace  a  new  religion;  but  now,  in  the  new 
treaty,  religious  toleration  is  the  law  of  Turkey.  From  the 
following  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  ex- 
tending in  both  of  these  countries  as  the  results : 

"GOOD   NEWS   FROM   RUSSIA. 

"  We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the  cheering  intelligence 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  induced  to  encourage  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Modern  Russ,  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  many  millions  of  Russians  who  belong  to  the  Nation- 
al Church,  and  of  the  two  or  three  millions  of  '  Dissenters,' 
such  as  the  Molokani  and  others.  We  have  lately  received  a 
letter  from  a  Russian  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  who  holds  a 
position  near  the  throne,  that  confirms  all  we  have  said.  The 
translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament  has  been  finished,  the 
publication  of  all  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
has  been  made,  and  many  thousands  of  copies  have  already 
been  put  into  circulation  1  The  publication  of  the  Epistles 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation  will  soon  follow.  A  few  months 
ago,  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  hear  such  good  news  from  that 
great  Empire.  The  Lord  be  praised  for  it,  for  after  all,  it  is 
a  part  of  '  His  doings,'  who  is  King  in  Zion,  and  in  whose 
hands  is  the  government  of  the  earth,  with  its  many  rulers  and 
its  nations." 


The  following  is  truly  encouraging : 

"  The  year  1860  will  be  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rus- 
sia, for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  the  commencement 
of  measures  to  furnish  the  Scriptures  in  the  modern  language 
of  the  empire.     During  that  year,  the  Agency  of  the  British 
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and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  St.  Petersburg  issued  17,200 
copies  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Sacred  Yolurae— -in  Grer- 
man,  Lettish,  Finnish,  French,  English,  Polish,  etc. 

"One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  in  Kussia,  is  the  in- 
crease of  Temperance  Societies  j  another  is  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  >S'i^n</tty  ^cAoo/s." 


Turkey,  also,  as  well  as  Russia,  is  receiving  the  word  of  life, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts: 

"  The  Missions  of  the  American  Board  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire are  generally  in  a  prosperous  state.  Interesting  cases  of 
inquiry  after  the  truth,  and  of  conversion  from  error  and  a  life 
of  sin,  often  occur.  A  wonderful  spirit  of  benevolence  has 
been  manifested  at  Aintab,  called  forth  by  the  wants  of  the 
American  Board  in  this  time  of  war. 

"  All  this  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  leading  the  native 
churches  to  the  important  point  of  self-sustentation." 

"In  Eastern  Turkey,  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Theological  School  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  eight 
months,  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  number  of  these  stu- 
dents at  the  close  of  the  term  was  twenty-one,  three  of  whom 
supported  themselves. 

"  Who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  a  Theological  School 
in  Eastern  Turkey,  in  which  twenty-one  pious  young  men  are 
preparing  for  the  sacred  ministry  ?" 

In  France,  also,  it  will  be  seen  that  God  is  "  overturning  to 
his  glory,"  as  follows : 

"  According  to  an  article  by  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  in  the  Christian 
World,  the  government  of  France  now  for  the  first  time  for 
twelve  years,  seems  disposed  and  determined  to  throw  no  hin- 
derances  in  the  way  of  spreading  the  gospel,  whether  by  schobls, 
by  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts,  or  by 
preaching.  In  Paris  a  great  "  quickening"  has  taken  place  by 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Radcliflfe  and 
Henry,  and  the  hearts  of  Protestants  are  greatly  encouraged, 
not  only  in  Paris,  but  through  the  empire.  It  is  a'  fact  of  great 
significance  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  become  quite 
tired  of  endeavoring  to  please  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  seems  no  longer  disposed  to  shield  it  from 
that  contempt  which  its  vices  and  crimes  justly  demand." 
29* 
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Thus  God  is  "dashing  in  pieces"  the  powers  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  truth,  and  fulfilling  his  glorious  purposes  in  the 
earth.  And  our  prayer  is,  "  Ride  on,  all-conquering  King,  ride 
on,"  and  bring  this  whole  world  under  thy  righteous  sway  I 

The  late  war  in  Italy  has  proved  a  most  blessed  "  breaking, 
as  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  opened  all  Italy  (except  Rome)  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  spread  of  our  Protestant  faith. 

We  will  give  a  few  extracts  on  this  point: 

"Everywhere  the  colporter  and  the  evangelist  find  hearts 
prepared  and  disposed  to  receive  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
hear  them  expounded.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  priests  of  Rome  will  make  no  opposition.  This  they  have 
been  doing  in  Elba;  yet  the  good  work  still  goes  on  in  that 
island.  Look  where  we  may  in  Italy,  we  see  encouraging 
<  signs.'  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  through  their 
agent  and  colporters  sold,  during  the  year  1861,  nearly  if  not 
quite  30,000  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  whilst  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  with  its  colporters, 
sold  nearly  3,500  copies." 

The  Rev.  E.  Edwin  Hale,  the  Society's  missionarj'^  and  agent 
at  Florence,  in  the  month  of  February,  writes  thus : 

"  The  sale  of  books  and  Bibles  there  has  been  far  better 
than  in  other  places  of  late ;  the  colporter  at  Portoferraio  be- 
ing a  well  known  and  popular  man,  has  ready  access  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  is,  in  his  way,  preaching  and  exhorting  daily  in  the 
public  square,  in  the  shops  and  coflfee-houses,  and  always  finds 
hearers  and  makes  conversions,  at  least  from  popery. 

"  There  are  now  two  persons  employed  by  me,  visiting  from 
house  to  house  in  the  city  of  Florence — selling  every  day  some 
religious  tracts  and  Testaments,  and  giving  others  to  those 
whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  will  read  them.  We  have 
now  five  laborers  in  the  field,  and  only  the  want  of  means  pre- 
vents me  from  finding  employment  for  many  more." 

Another  writer  speaks  thus : 

"  Bibles  are  for  sale  in  numerous  shops  in  the  city,  and  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  are  proclaimed  each 
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Sabbath  ia  the  Italian,  French,  English  and  German  lan- 
guages. There  are  indications  here  that  religion  is  coming  to 
be  considered  as  a  personal  concern,  and  not  as  a  mere  monop- 
oly of  the  priests."  t^i 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  about  fifteen  years 
since,  a  man  and  his  wife  (the  Madiai  family)  were  incarcerated 
in  a  dismal  cell  for  several  months,  just  for  reading  the  Bible 
to  a  few  friends,  in  this  same  Florence,  (and  this  was  only  one 
case  of  many  others,)  and  we  now  see  nearly  all  Italy,  Sardinia, 
Florence,  Naples  and  Sicily /ree  territory  for  the  pure  gospel, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  What  hath  God  wrought  r 

Another  says :  < ' 

"  Italy  is  fast  opening  to  the  Bible  and  a  pure  Christianity. 
Twenty-two  millions  at  least  of  twenty-six  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants may  now  receive  the  word  of  God  in  the  Italian  language, 
without  having  to  obtain  the  special  permission  of  a  Romish 
priest  or  bishop.  The  colporter  is  now  traversing  lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  as  well  as  central  and  upper — always  excepting 
Venetia,  over  which  the  Austrian  Kaiser  reigns,  and  the  rem- 
nant  of  a  poor  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  over  which  the  ^  triple 
tyrant'  doth  still  sway  his  broken  sceptre." 

And  this  has  been  brought  about  by  "  dashing  in  pieces" 
these  powers,  through  the  agency  of  Gen.  Garabaldi  and  King 
Victor  Emanuel.  And  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  Rome  itself  will  be  relieved  of  a  Papal  tyrant,  and  like 
other  parts  of  Italy,  be  open  to  the  free  spread  of  gospel  truth, 
even  if  it  has  to  be  "  broken  with  a  rod  of  iron  I" 

China,  also,  is  rocking  under  the  martial  tread  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  thus  is  the  way  being  opened  for  Christ's  kingdom 
to  become  the  ruling  power  in  the  "  Celestial  Empire." 

The  following  facts  are  important,  and  greatly  encourage  us 
in  reference  to  China : 

"  The  Lord  is  dealing  with  China  in  a  wonderful  way.  The 
'  insurgents,'  the  followers  of  Taiping-wang,  under  several 
'  Kings,'  are  pursuing  their  desolating  march.  Their  move- 
ment is  like  a  vast  overflow  of  hurniny  lava.     Some   of  the 
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'  Kings'  are  certainly  favorable,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  Christian- 
ity, of  which  they  have,  however,  no  very  clear  ideas.  Others 
are  likely  to  prove  its  bitter  enemies.  Only  in  two  things  do 
they  seem  to  agree :  1,  hatred  to  the  Tartar,  or  reigning  dynas- 
ty. 2,  hatred  of  idolatry.  In  their  destructive  march,  the 
most  awful  acts  of  cruelty  and  wickedness  are  committed,  with- 
out the  least  remorse,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  The  missionaries 
and  intelligent  native  converts,  however,  see  in  all  this  the 
hand  of  God,  who  by  '  terrible  things  in  righteousness'  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  His  gospel. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  of  China, 
the  assumption  of  the  supreme  power  by  the  mother  of  the 
young  Emperor,  the  death  of  three  wicked  and  detested  princes, 
whose  conduct  had  been  hostile  to  foreigners,  are  concurring 
with  the  influence  of  the  late  treaties  made  by  England,  France 
and  the  United  States,  to  open  China  to  the  trade  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world,  and  to  Christianity  as  well." 


Thus  most  gloriously  is  God  "  giving  the  heathen  to  Christ 
as  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  pos- 
session," in  the  true  religious  sense,  "  by  breaking,  and  dashing 
in  pieces"  the  power  of  monarchies  that  rule  in  unrighteous- 
ness I 

There  is  also  a  most  encouraging  fact  in  relation  to  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  in  the  following  statements,  addressed  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  by  a  friend : 

"  We  tell  you,  our  beloved  friend,  that  whosoever  of  our 
brethren  and  sisters  that  wish  to  come  up  to  Antananarivo, 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way — all  is  free,  for  Radama  11. 
said  to  us :  *  Write  to  our  friends  in  London,  and  say  that 
Radama  11.  reigns,  and  say  that  whosoever  wishes  to  come  up 
can  come.'  And  bring  all  the  Bibles  and  tracts  with  you,  for 
we  long  to  see  your  face,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God." 

A  few  years  since,  under  the  reign  of  the  mother  of  Radama 
IL,  a  most  bigoted  and  persecuting  empress,  all  the  Protestant 
missionaries  were  driven  from  the  island,  and  some  were  put 
to  death. 

It  is  God  that  "puts  down  one  and  sets  up  another." 
Blessed  be  his  glorious  name  I 
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"We  most  fondly  cherish  the  hope,  and  believe,  the  war  now 
raging  in  our  midst,  forced  upon  us  by  the  slave  power,  will, 
under  God  and  by  his  "  making  the  wrath  of  man  praise  him," 
utterly  overthrow  the  barbarous  system  of  slavery,  as  another 
"  breaking  and  dashing"  to  extend  Christ's  kingdom..  Thank 
God  that  even  now  our  National  Capital  is  free  of  this  "  sum 
of  all  villainies." 

"  It  is  the  very  blindness  of  impiety  to  expect  that  God  will 
cease  to  overturn  in  this  country  till  the  great  iniquity  which 
has  undermined  our  foundations,  shall  be  no  more.  Everybody 
knows  that  if  our  politicians,  by  any  management,  could  bring 
the  present  conflict  to  an  end,  and  leave  the  confessed  and  no- 
torious cause  of  it  untouched — if  by  any  concession,  however 
humiliating,  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  could  be  placated  and 
restored  to  their  former  power  over  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment^f  by  any  military  success  the  rebellion  could  be  crushed 
and  the  institution  of  slavery  remain — there  would  be,  for  all 
that,  no  lasting  peace.  God  will  overturn ;  and  if  the  power 
of  wickedness  remains  unbroken,  he  will  overturn  again,  and 
yet  again,  till  the  huge  iniquity  shall  be  no  more.  Let  no  man 
think  that  God  can  be  baffled ;  or  that  the  laws  of  his  provi- 
dential government  can  be  evaded.  So  surely  as  they  who  sow 
the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind,  the  peace  which  cannot  last 
but  by  the  perpetuity  of  injustice,  must  be  transient.  No 
peace  can  be  firm  till  peace  shall  be  established  in  righteous- 
ness." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  work  in  our  day,  of  the  extension  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  throughout  the  world  generally.- 
The  following  statistics  may  be  relied  on  as  within  reasonable 
bounds : 


"Since  1800,  2,945  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  sent 
to  the  heathen  world.  Under  their  labors,  400O  Christian 
churches  have  been  planted  on  heathen  soil,  11,807  native 
helpers,  as  teachers,  colporters,  and  preachers  have  been  rais- 
ed up  from  among  heathen  converts,  4000  Christian  schools 
have  been  established  in  heathen  countries,  in  which  250,000 
heathen  children  are  being  educated. 

"The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  200  different  lan- 
guages.    And  there  are  now  in  the  native  churches,  333,604 
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converted  heathen  communicants,  besides  the  thousands  that 
have  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 

"In  India  and  Ceylon,  there  are  309  churches,  551  native 
preachers,  and  17,553  church  members. 

"  In  Burmah  proper,  10,000.  In  the  Eangoon  mission,  among 
the  Karens,  there  are  7,400.  In  Turkey  there  are  21  Chris- 
tian churches  in  as  many  villages.  In  China,  150  missionaries 
are  laboring  with  good  success. 

"In  the  Sandwich  islands  there  are  21  churches,  and  20,000 
native  converts. 

"  And  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  there  are  90  islands,  in- 
cluding the  Feejee,  the  Friendly,  the  Society,  New  Zealand,  and 
many  other  groups,  that  have  been  evangelized,  and  have  become 
Christian  countries." 

In  Turkey  there  are  1,600  converts.  There  are  also 
15,000  native  converts  in  Africa ;  and  10,000  Indians  in  our  own 
country. 

The  "American  Board"  alone  have  161  churches  and  24,456 
tiative  members,  and  97  converted  heathen  preachers,  in  heath- 
en lands !  It  is  safe  to  calculate  that  at  least  500,000  heathen 
have  been  converted  to  God  in  the  last  fifty  years !  And 
during  the  same  time,  more  than  50,000  Catholics,  and  5,000 
Jews,  have  been  converted  to  our  Protestant  and  Christian 
faith;  and  the  church  in  the  United  States  has  grown  from 
400,000  to  4,000,000  a  ten-fold  increase  ! 

Some  idea  of  the  work  among  the  Jews  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract : 


The  Jews. — By  recent  accounts  we  learn  that  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Jews  in  Europe  are  attended  with  encouraging  suc- 
cess. The  London  society  has  ninety-one  laborers,  of  whom 
fifty-one  are  converted  Israelites.  In  Poland,  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  four  hundred  Jews  have  been  converted;  in  the 
Duchy  of  Posen  eight  hundred  Jewish  children  are  in  Christian 
schools ;  in  Berlin  there  are  two  thousand  baptized  Jews ;  in 
one  chapel  in  London  seven  hundred  adult  Jews  have  been  bap- 
tized, and  other  efforts  are  made  in  Constantinople,  Basle  and 
Strasburg.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  of  these  ap- 
parently good  effects  may  be  spurious,  there  must  be  much  that 
is  genuine  and  encouraging  to  further  Christian  effort." 
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•  What  further  remains  to  be  said  in  this  article,  is  to  show 
that  God  designs,  and  has  promised  the  conversion  of  all  na- 
tions before  the  end  of  this  world. 

1st.  The  parables  of  the  "mustard  seed"  and  the  "leaven," 
clearly  indicate  this  work. 

2d.  The  commission,  to  "  Go  into  all  the  world,"  to  "  Teach 
all  nations,"  and  the  "  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
in  all  the  world,"  is  a  clear  proof  of  God's  designs  in  this  respect, 

3d.  There  are  promises  and  prophecies  yet  to  be  fulfilled, 
that  clearly  teach  this  sentiment. 

Isaiah  2  :  2,  tells  us  "All  nations  shall  flow  unto  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house."  Daniel  2  teaches  us  that  the  little  stone 
(Christ's  kingdom)  shall  "fill  the  whole  earth."  David  says,  (Ps. 
22 :  27,)  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship 
before  him."  Also,  (Ps.  72  :  8,)  "He  shall  have  dominion  also 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Again,  (Ps.  86 :  9,)  "  All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee,  0  Lord." 

Now  all  must  see  that  the  times  and  events  of  these  passages 
have  never  yet  been  realized,  and  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  the 
conversion  to  Christ  of  all  nations  under  heaven.  And  this  is 
what  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk  mean,  (Isa.  11 :  9 ;  Hab.  2  :  14,)  by 
saying,  "  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Then  may  it  be  said,  as 
John  saw  it,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  This  is  God's  pur- 
pose, yea,  it  is  God's  promise  !  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  person,  or  all  of  any  one  nation,  will  be  converted ;  but 
the  nations  as  such, — the  masses  of  the  people.  That  there 
will  always  be  "  tares"  with  the  wheat  in  this  world,  may  be 
expected ;  but  there  is  to  be  a  time  when  the  "  wheat"  will  so  far 
excel  the  "  tares,"  as  now  the  latter  exceed  the  former !  And  even 
now  the  light  of  this  millennial  glory  begins  to  dawn  upon  us  I 
The  means  to  be  employed  in  bringing  about  this  day,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  are  both  Divine  and  human, 

*'  God  works  in  mysterious  ways, 
His  wonders  to  perform." 
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In  his  overruling  providence,  he  "  breaks  as  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  dashes  in  pieces,"  kingdoms,  governments,  nations, 
and  cities,  that  stand  in  his  way,  and  hinder  the  progress  of 
his  cause.  And  thus  will  God  continue  to  "  overturn"  monar- 
chies, tyrants,  unjust  governments,  and  other  systems  of  iniqui- 
ty, until  all  nations  are  free,  and  all  countries  are  governed  by 
just  republics.  And  thus  "  dashing  in  pieces"  heathenism,  Mo- 
hammedism,  Catholicism,  Judaism,  infidelity  and  all  formalisms 
that  now  rule  in  unrighteousness,  God  will  open  the  door  to 
his  church  to  "  Teach  all  nations." 

And  here  comes  in  the  human  agency  to  be  employed.  Here 
is  the  mission  of  the  ministry  of  the  church  and  every  private 
member  !  Our  work  is  to  build,  endow,  and  sustain  seminaries 
and  colleges  of  learning ;  educate  pious  young  men  and  women ; 
send  them  "  into  all  the  world ;"  and  support  them  by  our 
means,  in  laboring  to  convert  this  world  to  God.  To  this 
work  every  Christian  should  be  wholly  consecrated,  willing  and 
ready  to  labor,  give,  or  suffer,  as  God  may  demand.  God 
wishes,  yea,  commands  us  to  convert  this  world  to  Christ. 
And  we  may  rest  assured  he  will  "  dash  in  pieces"  unjust  gov- 
ernments and  oppressive  systems  as  fast  as  we  are  ready  to 
enter  in  and  occupy  the  fields.  In  the  lamguage  of  Lamartine, 
wc  close : 

"  Now  dynasties  shake  on  the  tottering  throne  ; 
By  months  and  by  days  they  are  reckoned  alone  ; 
For  Mind,  sending  forth  its  impetuous  blast, 
An  equinox  fierce,  overthrowing  at  last, 
Permits  not  a  mortal  to  hope  to  retain 
The  summit  of  power,  that  perchance  he  may  gain  ; 
But  the  strongest  in  turn,  being  forced  to  the  top, 
With  dizziness  struck,  from  the  pinnacle  drop. 
In  vain  must  the  world  for  a  rescuer  call ; 
Time,  stronger  than  we,  drags  us  under  his  thrall. 
A  child  curbs  the  waves,  when  the  waters  abate, 
But  all  men  are  small,  when  the  Epoch  is  great. 
Ye  peoples,  kings,  soldiers,  brave  men  of  the  land  ! 
God  chooses  not  one,  but  on  all  rests  His  hand  I 
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In  his  overruling  providence,  he  "breaks  as  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  dashes  in  pieces,"  kingdoms,  governments,  nations, 
and  cities,  that  stand  in  his  way,  and  hinder  the  progress  of 
his  cause.  And  thus  will  God  continue  to  "  overturn"  monar- 
chies, tyrants,  unjust  governments,  and  other  systems  of  iniqui- 
ty, until  all  nations  are  free,  and  all  countries  are  governed  by 
just  republics.  And  thus  "  dashing  in  pieces"  heathenism,  Mo- 
hammedism,  Catholicism,  Judaism,  infidelity  and  all  formalisms 
that  now  rule  in  unrighteousness,  God  will  open  the  door  to 
his  church  to  "  Teach  all  nations." 

And  here  comes  in  the  human  agency  to  be  employed.  Here 
is  the  mission  of  the  ministry  of  the  church  and  every  private 
member  !  Our  work  is  to  build,  endow,  and  sustain  seminaries 
and  colleges  of  learning ;  educate  pious  young  men  and  women ; 
send  them  "  into  all  the  world ;"  and  support  them  by  our 
means,  in  laboring  to  convert  this  world  to  God.  To  this 
work  every  Christian  should  be  wholly  consecrated,  willing  and 
ready  to  labor,  give,  or  suffer,  as  God  may  demand.  God 
wishes,  yea,  commands  us  to  convert  this  world  to  Christ. 
And  we  may  rest  assured  he  will  "  dash  in  pieces"  unjust  gov- 
ernments and  oppressive  systems  as  fast  as  we  are  ready  to 
enter  in  and  occupy  the  fields.  In  the  lamguage  of  Lamartine, 
wo  close : 

"  Now  dynasties  shake  on  the  tottering  throne  ; 
By  months  and  by  days  they  are  reckoned  alone  ; 
For  Mind,  sending  forth  its  impetuous  blast, 
An  equinox  fierce,  overthrowing  at  last, 
Permits  not  a  mortal  to  hope  to  retain 
The  summit  of  power,  that  perchance  he  may  gain  ; 
But  the  strongest  in  turn,  being  forced  to  the  top, 
With  dizziness  struck,  from  the  pinnacle  drop. 
In  vain  must  the  world  for  a  rescuer  call ; 
Time,  stronger  than  we,  drags  us  under  his  thrall. 
A  child  curbs  the  waves,  when  the  waters  abate, 
But  all  men  are  small,  when  the  Epoch  is  great. 
Ye  peoples,  kings,  soldiers,  brave  men  of  the  land  ! 
God  chooses  not  one,  but  on  all  rests  His  hand  I 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  op  thu  Gospels.  "With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  a  "History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon," 
etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  etc.  Boston  : 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  etc.  1862.     1  Vol.,  12mo.,  pp.  476. 

In  his  "  Discourse  of  Religion,"  which  has  become  somewhat  famous  in 
this  country,  from  various  causes,  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  says,  in  substance : 
"  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  never  claim  inspiration  in  any  supernat- 
ural sense  ;  and  there  is  not  a  fact  on  which  lo  base  any  such  claim  which 
others  set  up  in  their  behalf.  The  evangelists  differ  widely  from  the  apostles  ; 
the  Synoptics  give  us  in  Jesus  a  very  different  being  from  the  Christ  whom 
John  describes  ;  and  all  four  make  such  contradictory  statements  on  some 
points  as  to  show  that  they  were  by  no  means  infallibly  inspired,  and  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  their  intelligence  or  veracity,  or  both." 

This  audacious  and  sweeping  statement  of  the  great  New  England  heresi- 
arcli,  may  be  said  to  indicate  the  spirit  and  contain  the  substance  of  modern 
skeptical  criticism  as  applied  to  the  sacred  books.  There  is  directness  in  the 
attack,  vigor  in  following  it  up,  learning  to  dignify  the  effort,  and  a  consider- 
able array  of  testimony  seeming  to  justify  the  assault  upon  the  doctrines  and 
theories  of  the  evangelical  system.  For  it  may  be  properly  admitted  that 
methods  of  harmonizing  discrepancies  have  been  more  or  less  adopted,  which 
were  unwarrantable,  and  theories  of  inspiration  have  been  brought  forth  and 
pleaded  which  could  never  abide  the  test  of  scrutiny,  and  real  difficulties  have 
been  denied  which  intelligent  and  honest  study  could  not  possibly  ignore  nor 
easily  remove.  These  efforts  of  an  irreverent  and  destructive  criticism, 
though  often  awakened  and  sustained  by  far  other  than  Christian  motives, 
have,  however,  occasioned  not  a  little  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures,  given 
us  some  of  the  highest  products  of  Christian  learning,  brought  out  the  deeper 
truths  and  latent  excellencies  of  the  gospel  narratives,  and  afforded  us  such 
settled  and  positive  results  in  the  field  of  criticism  and  exegesis,  that  we  have 
another  and  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  God  often  makes  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him. 

Mr.  Westcott  has  made,  in  his  recent  volume,  another  real  and  independent 
contribution  to  the  literary  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  substance  of  the 
gospels  is  to  be  ascertained,  their  aim  discovered,  their  spirit  understood,  their 
authority  determined,  their  variations  explained,  and  their  real  harmony 
brought  out.  His  attainments  in  this  department  of  study  have  been  well  un- 
derstood for  some  years  in  England,  and  his  previous  contributions  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  confidence  which  was  ready  with  its  welcome  to  this 
last  treatise.  Its  value  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  American  scholars,  and 
its  reprint  here  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  in  settling  aright  the  questions 
which  such  works  as  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews"   assure   us  that  thoughtful 
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minds  are  asking,  and  which  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  have  correctly  an- 
swered. 

Nothing  more  than  the  merest  outline  of  the  discossions  making  up  the  vol- 
ume can  be  presented  on  these  pages  ;  and  the  book  is  to  be  mastered  andl 
made  to  serve  its  real  purpose  only  by  being  carefully,  continuously  and  ^^•' 
X\QTi,i\y  studied ;  while  this  study  needs  equally  to  be  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding effort  to  master  the  gospels  themselves  in  the  very  respects  which 
are  here  indicated.  It  is  no  compilation  of  the  thoughts  of  other  men  which 
appears  here,  but  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  author's  own  long-contin- 
ued, patient,  and  reverential  study  of  the  gospels  themselves,  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  Christian  scholarship.  No  difficulties  are  ignored  or  evaded  ;  it 
would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  they  are  all  satisfactorily  met.  He  blends  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  critical  and  philosophical  intellect  with  the  affectionate 
and  confiding  heart.  Written  as  a  corrective  against  lax  views  of  the 
Scriptures,  suspicion  of  their  authority  and  presumption  in  expounding  them, 
he  keeps  clear  of  bitterness,  dogmatism  and  extreme  positions.  Direct  con- 
troversy is  avoided  ;  he  seeks  to  aid  the  truth  in  winning  its  way,  by  simply 
setting  forth  its  positive  excellencies.  The  style  is  less  direct  and  forcible 
than  could  have  been  wished  ;  and  the  modes  and  arrangements  of  thought 
are  very  suggestive  of  solitary  meditation  and  "midnight  oil."  The  sentences 
have  no  Saxon  ring,  and  the  argument  has  no  power  of  itself  to  enchain  at- 
tention. By  much  and  patient  effort  only  will  a  reader  thoroughly  pos8es» 
himself  of  what  is  really  put  within  his  reach.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  find 
his  views  of  what  is  meant  by  the  study  of  the  gospels  greatly  elevated  and^ 
enlarged,  nor  avoid  being  impressed  with  the  freshness,  force  and  importance 
of  the  views  which  nearly  every  page  will  reveal. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  several  chapters  will  indi- 
cate the  author's  method,  and  suggest  the  breadth  and  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion. The  introductory  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  Inspiration,  Complete- 
ness, and  Interpretation  of  Scripture."  The  chapter  on  the  "  Preparation  for 
the  Gospel,"  exhibits  the  adaptation  of  the  Jewish  people,  under  the  training 
they  had  received,  to  the  service  of  mediumship  in  introducing  the  new  and 
higher  dispensation  of  truth,  and  sets  forth  the  effect  of  the  world's  previous 
experience  in  inclining  its  heart  toward  the  Messiah.  Then  follows  an  inter- 
esting and  erudite  chapter  on  the  "Jewish  Doctrine  of  Messiah  ;"  one  on  the 
"  Origin  of  the  Gospels  ;"  one  on  the  "  Characteristics  of  the  Gospels  ;"  then 
a  study  of  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;"  the  "  Differences  in  Detail  of  the  Syn- 
optic Evangelists  ;"  "  Differences  in  Arrangement  ;"  and  the  work  closes 
with  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  "  Difficulties  of  the  Gospels,"  Several  Appen- 
dixes are  inserted  of  great  value,  wherein  are  discussed  the  "Quotations  in 
the  Gospels  ;"  the  "  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Inspiration  ;"  '*  Apocryphal  Tra- 
ditions;" "Apocryphal  Gospels;"  and  "  Classifications  of  the  Miracles  and 
the  Parables,"  according  to  several  different  principles  and  objects. 

The  volume  is  the  fruit  of  much  and  careful  sludy,  of  ample  learning,  of 
immense  labor,  of  original  thought  and  profound  meditation.  Its  spirit  i» 
free,  calm,  modest,  devout,  persuasive.    Its  aim  is  high  and  without  ambition, 
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and  the  faith  which  it  implies  and  will  tend  to  beget,  is  alike  free  from  heart- 
less frigidity  and  irrational  enthusiasm.  It  ought  to  increase  both  the  discrim- 
ination and  the  fervor  of  every  Christian  reader, — giving  him  a  sounder  creed 
and  a  mellower  piety. 


Annual  of  Scientimc  Discovert  :  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
for  1862.  Exlubiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in 
Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Zoology,  IJotany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.  To- 
gether witli  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science  during  the  year  1861 ;  a  list  of 
recent  Scientific  Publications ;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific  Men,  etc.  Edit- 
ed by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.  Boston  : 
Gould  fc  Lincoln,  etc.     1.862.     12mo.,  pp.  415. 

The  Year-Book  has  become  little  less  than  a  necessity  to  men  in  any  and 
every  sphere,  who  take  any  real  interest  in  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery 
an<l  achievement.  It  is  compiled  with  great  care  and  discrimination,  as  well 
as  with  ability,  always  giving  proper  prominence  to  whatever  concern  the 
more  practical  and  immediately  useful  arts.  Jt  is  high  and  sufficient  praise  to 
say  that  this  volume  is  worthy  of  and  equal  to  its  predecessors.  Even  such  a 
treatise  cannot  ignore  the  war  ;  not  a  few  pages  being  devoted  to  the  account 
and  results  of  and  experiments  and  inventions  in  firearms,  gunnery,  light  and 
heavy  ordnance,  iron  plating,  the  construction  of  fortifications,  etc.,  etc.  A 
fine  engraved  likeness  of  John  A.  Dahlgren,  the  inventor  of  the  gun  bearing  his 
name,  and  Commandant  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  fronts  the  title-page 
and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  The  series  of  volumes  issued  for  the 
twelve  years  past,  constitute  a  most  valuable  representation  of  the  progress  of 
scientific  inquiry,  in  a  convenient  form  and  at  a  price  that  puts  the  knowledge 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  men. 


■'S.M 


Aids  to  Faith  ;  A  Series  of  Theological  Essays.  By  several  Writers.  Being  a 
Reply  to  «•  Essays  and  Reviews."  Edited  by  William  Thomson,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1862. 
12mo.,  pp.  638. 

At  last  we  have  a  volume  containing  a  series  of  papers  worihy  of  being 
written  on  the  important  topics  discussed  by  the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Re- 
views," and  emanating  from  a  class  of  minds  whose  ability  and  sphere  will 
command  attention  to  their  utterances.  This  thick  and  solid  volume  contains 
nine  essays,  whose  subjects  and  authorship  are  as  follows:  '* Miracles  as  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Mansel  ;  "  Study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  by  Lord  Bishop  Fitzgerald  ;  "  Prophecy,"  by  Prof.  A.  McCaul ; 
*'  Ideology  and  Subscription,"  by  F.  C.  Cook,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen  ;  "  The  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,"  by  Prof.  McCaul  ;  "  The  Genu- 
ineness and  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,"  by  Prof.  George  Rawlinson  ; 
*'  Inspiration,"  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Browne.  "  The  Death  of  Christ,"  by  the  Edi- 
tor, Bishop  Thomson  ;  "  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation,"  by  Prof.  C.  J.  El- 
licott. 

The  essays  are  independently  written,  each  wri'.er  having  been  requested 
to  furnish  a  paper  on  the  subject  suggested  to  him,  in  such  form  as  he  might 
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deem  proper.  The  very  variety  which  marks  the  book  is  not  the  least  of  its 
merits,  and  while  each  writer  discusses  the  topic  assigned  him  in  his  own  in- 
dependent way,  the  work  has  much  of  the  unity  of  faith  and  of  spirit.  The 
essays  are  written  for  thoughtful  and  studious  minds,  rather  than  for  the  mass 
of  readers,  and  yet  there  are  no  such  difficulties,  either  in  the  discussions  or 
in  the  style,  as  need  deter  any  earnest  mind  from  an  attempt  to  master  the 
Tolume.  For  scholarly  finish  and  care,  for  candor  and  clearness  of  statement, 
for  manly  dignity  of  tone,  for  accuracy  of  discrimination,  for  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  view,  for  the  power  of  condensing  information  and  spread- 
ing out  the  results  of  critical  study  without  weakening  the  impression  pro- 
duced, or  rendering-  the  parade  of  learning  offensive,  for  depth  of  religious 
earnestness  which  is  yet  free  from  all  bigotry,  dogmatism  or  passionate  heat, 
for  that  calmness  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  power,  for  the 
faith  which  stands  firm  againsi  all  the  shocks  of  skepticism,  and  for  the  real 
xeverence  which  is  inwardly  pained  at  every  expression  of  flippancy  and  every 
act  of  sacrilege  aimed  at  the  great  verities  of  the  gospel ; — for  all  these  quali- 
ties this  series  of  essays  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  which  has  appeared  for  a 
long  lime  on  the  field  of  theological  controversy.  They  possess  different  de- 
grees of  merit,  and  some  of  them  may  appear  rather  heavy  to  a  reader  not 
specially  interested  in  the  subjects  which  they  discuss  ;  but  they  will  all  re- 
pay study,  and  no  intelligent  Christian  should  be  willingly  ignorant  of  the 
latest  issues  made  up  between  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  evangelical 
faith. 

Life  "Work;  or,  The  Link  and  Rivet.  By  N.  L,  R.,  Author  of  "The  Book  and 
its  Mission,"  and  «♦  The  Missing  Link."  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Broth- 
ers.   1862. 

This  book  is  "  dedicated,  by  permission,  as  a  tribute  of*  Christian  affection, 
to  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Countess  of  Gainsborough,  who,  as  one  of  our 
*  Friends  in  Council,'  takes  a  practical  and  loving  interest  in  these  missions." 
The  missions  alluded  to  are  thoae'in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  "  The 
Bible-woman"  movement  in  London.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  lady,  pass- 
ing some  of  the  wretched  abodes  of  that  populous  city,  had  the  question  arise 
in  her  mind.  Has  the  Bible  ever  entered  these  abodes  of  darkness?  Possess- 
ing the  heart  as  well  as  the  means,  she  employed  a  "  working  woman"  to 
visit  to  ascertain  the  answer  to  the  above  question,  and  make  inquiries  in  gen- 
eral as  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  what  might  be  done  for  their 
relief.  From  that  beginning  have  arisen  the  most  successful  missions  to  the 
poor,  at  least  of  modern  times.  Bible  women  are  employed  to  visit  the  poor 
and  outcast  population,  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  converse  and  pray,  to 
sell  the  Scriptures,  to  teach  these  wretched  human  beings  how  to  improve 
their  condition  as  to  cleanliness^  &c.  i 

The  characteristics  of  the  work  are  two;  first,  women  are  the  missiona- 
ries ;  second,  the  beneficiaries  are  taught  to  help  themselves  instead  of  receiv- 
ing donations.  Since  these  missions  began,  over  $8,000  have  been  recieved 
from  the  outcast  population  for  the  Scriptures.  The  payments  are  made  in 
small  weekly  subscriptions.     In  the  same  manner  this  class  of  the  population 
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is  induced  to  purchase  clothing,  beas  aha  lurnitare.  In  this  way,  $35,000 
have  been  paid  for  the  promotion  of  physical  comfort.  Thus  including  the 
amount  received  for  Scriptures,  some  $43,000  have  been  sav^  from  the  beer 
and  rum  shops. 

Out  of  this  movement  have  come  the  meetings  for  *'  mothers"  to  whom  the 
Scriptures  are  read  and  instructions  given  as  to  taking  care  of  their  families 
and  improving  their  condition.  It  is  the  chief  point  to  bring  the  soul  to  Jesus 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  foundation  of  all  improvement, 
physical  and  mental.  It  was  but  a  step  from  such  meetings  to  the  institution 
of  "  Houses  of  Rescue"  and  "  Lodging"  and  "  Boarding  Houses."  Of  course 
the  Scriptures  and  goods  are  sold  at  the  lowest  prices.  In  these  Lodging 
and  Boarding  Houses,  poor  working  girls,  while  shielded  from  a  thousand 
temptations,  live  much  more  economically  than  in  any  other  way. 

There  are  now  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Bible  women  employed  by  these 
missions,  and  for  the  most  part  some  lady  of  fortune  overlooks  the  work  of 
each  of  the  missionaries  and  cooperates  with  her. 

Speaking  of  the  advantages  which  female  missionaries  have  over  male,  it  is 
well  remarked : 


i 


"To  cut  out  a  frock,  to  mend  a  coat,  to  make  a  cup  of  broth,  to  boil  a 
pudding,  to  tidy  a  room,  to  wash  a  shirt,  to  dress  a  baby,  are  not  exactly  the 
things  in  which  men  feel  qualified  to  give  advice.  *  *  But  here  the  Bible- 
woman  is  on  her  own  ground  ;  she  is  able  at  once  to  win  her  way  to  confi- 
dence and  gratitude  by  hastening  to  instruct  the  enormous  ignorance  of  the 
poor  in  the  commonest  duties  of  life  ;  while,  as  she  smooths  the  pillow  of  the 
sick  mother,  she  can  soothe  the  heart  with  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through 
tact  and  kindness  prepare  the  way  for  the  gospel  in  trying  to  be  a  Saviour  of 
the  body." 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  these  missions. 


A  Text-Book  op  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  K.  H.  Hagenbach, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle.  The  Edinburgh  Translation 
of  C.  W»  Buch,  Revised  with  large  additions  from  the  Fourth  German  Edi- 
tion, and  other  sources.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Vol.  H.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
1«62. 

Some  months  ago  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The  second 
completes  it.     Prof.  Smith  remarks  in  a  preparatory  note  as  follows: 

"In  preparing  this  revision  of  the  second  volume  of  Hagenbach's  History 
of  Doctrines,  the  same  plan  has  been  pursued  as  m  the  lirst  volume.  The 
translation  has  been  corrected  throughout.  All  the  additional  matter  of  the 
fourth  German  edition,  which  was  very  considerable  in  the  later  periods,  has 
been  translated.  The  references  to  English  and  American  literature  are  made 
«s  full  as  the  limits  of  the  text-book  will  allow.  In  addition  to  this,  new  sec- 
tions have  been  added,  on  portions  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  not  fully  han- 
illed  or  wholly  neglected  in  the  original,  viz.:  the  German  Reformed  Theolo- 
gy ;  *  *  The  French  School  o1  Saumur  and  Theology  in  England  and 
Scotland  ;  *  *  The  English  Deism  and  five  sections  on  the  History  of  The- 
ology and  Philosophy  in  England,  Scotland  and  our  own  country.    The  liter- 
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ature  of  English  and  American  theology  is  given  with  disproportionate  ful- 
ness, in  the  hope  that  this  may  he  a  convenience  to  ministers  and  students,  as 
it  is  not  elsewhere  collected  in  a  compendious  form." 

This  work  is  of  great  value  in  rendering  one's  reading  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  practical  advantage.  It  aids  one  much  in  giving  a  proper  development 
to  the  chief  doctrines,  and  especially  in  meeting  old  heresies  in  new  guises. 
Perhaps  no  other  study  so  tends  to  give  the  mind  balance  in  theological 
study  and  speculation,  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  especially  the  department  of  doctrines  which  is  so  fully  treated  in  this 
work. 

The  doctrines  concerning  the  unconscious  state  of  the  dead,  and  annihilation 
and  the  like,  now  introduced  as  something  new,  have  appeared  and  disappear- 
ed from  time  to  lime  along  the  whole  track  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  for 
that  matter  all  history.  The  arguments  by  which  those  doctrines  are  to  be 
dealt  with  in  like  manner  are  not  new.  So  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent, 
as  near  at  hand,  has  not  in  our  own  times  for  the  first  created  great  excite- 
ments and  greater  practical  errors.  So  we  might  go  through  the  list  of 
these  recent  discoveries. 

We  will  only  add,  that  if  the  preacher  is  not  able  to  command  the  time 
and  means  for  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
possession  of  this  work  will  help  in  brief  time  to  avail  himself  of  some  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  such  a  course  as  those  mentioned  above. 


Pathology  of  the  Reproductive  Organs;    Embracing  all  forms  of  Sexual 
Disorders.    By  Russell  T.  Trail,  M.  D. 

The  Sexual  Organism,  and  its  Healthful  Management.     By  James  C.  Jackson, 
M.  D.     Boston :  B.  Leverett  Emerson.     1862.     8vo.,  pp.  242,  279. 

These  two  treatises  are  bound  together  in  a  volume  of  goodly  proportions, 
and,  though  manifestly  written  independently  of  each  other,  and  marked  by 
characteristic  differences  in  specific  aim,  method  and  style,  yet  they  are  emi- 
nently harmonious  in  their  hygienic  principles,  and  mutually  supplementary 
in  their  discussions  and  statements.  The  authors  are  popularly  known  as 
hydropathists,  though  in  fact  the  word  is  far  too  narrow  in  its  signification  to 
express  properly  the  principles  of  their  medical  system,  or  indicate  the  varied 
modes  of  treatment  which  they  adopt.  A  thoughtful  and  charitable  reader 
is  somewhat  likely  to  be  repelled  at  first  by  the  almost  unqualified  condemna- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  "drug  medication,"  as  it  is  called,  for  sexual 
diseases;  at  the  implied  charges  of  ignorance  which  are  so  frequently  levelled 
at  men  somewhat  eminent  in  the  medical  profession  ;  and  at  the  thoroughly 
self-reliant, — not  to  say  self-complacent, — lone  in  which  they  describe  symp- 
toms, deduce  conclusions,  repudiate  opposite  theories,  and  prescribe  remedies. 
But  all  this  is  really  something  widely  diflferent  from  the  assumptions  of 
quackery.  The  authors  show  themselves  to  be  thorough  and  scientific  physi- 
ologists, and  experienced  and  skilful  practitioners.  They  have  given  us 
thoughtful  and  valuable  treatises,  judiciously  planned  and  successfully  exe- 
cuted.   They   are  plain  and  simple  in  style,   written   for   ordinary  readers, 
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pointing  out  the  prevalent  evil  habits  of  society,  describing  symptoms  and, 
portraying  the  results  of  sexual  abuse  and  disease  with  great  faithfulness  j 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  gratify  no  merely  morbid  and  prurient  curiosity, 
and  never  transgress  the  rules  prescribed  by  a  genuine  modesty  and  a  health- 
ful taste. 

The  work  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  physiological 
culture  of  the  people  ;  and,  could  it  be  widely  circulated  arid  carefully 
studied,  would  do  not  a  little  to  diminish  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  physical 
suffering,  social  wretchedness  and  moral  disorder.  Even  those  who  may 
demur  at  Dr.  Jackson's  strong  representations  of  the  prevalence  of  sexual 
abuse  and  of  the  diseases  consequent  upon  it,  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that 
any  man  would  prove  himself  no  ordinary  benefactor  who  should  aid  in  lifting 
from  our  life  the  burdens  which  these  diseases  impose. 

Beauties.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Thomas  DeQuincey,  Author  of  ••  Con- 
fessions of  an  Opium-Eater,"  etc.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1862.  12mo., 
pp.  432. 

For  versatility  of  mind  and  literary  effort  DeQuincey  has  had  few  equals 
among  modern  authors,  while  at  the  same  time  he  seems  able  to  concentrate 
his  great  intellectual  strength  in  almost  every  department  of  authorship.  In 
metaphysics,  in  criticism,  in  biographical  portrait-painting,  in  rom?ince,  in 
history,  in  ethics,  in  sustained  narration,  and  in  isolated  sketches,  as  well  as 
in  political  economy  and  religion,  he  seems  almost  alike  at  home,  while  his 
pathos  and  his  humor  are  seldom  equalled,  almost  never  surpassed.  As  a 
master  of  the  English  language,  he  is  generally  conceded  to  have  had  no 
equal  for  many  years  ;  and  his  power  over  the  mind  of  his  reader  is  that  of  a 
mental  monarch,  strong  to  govern  and  skilful  to  influence. 

This  compilation  from  his  writings  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  made, 
and  presents  him  in  his  diverse  moods,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  varied  litera- 
ry power.  It  will  serve  to  give  not  a  few  persons  a  comparatively  definite 
knowledjre  of  the  man,  who  can  afford  neither  the  money  nor  the  time  to  pur- 
chase and  master  the  score  of  volumes  through  which  his  writings  are  scat- 
tered ;  and  more  or  less  will  be  prompted  to  seek  a  fuller  acquaintance  who 
are  brought  into  contact  with  him  by  means  of  this  introduction.  The  pas- 
sages which  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  scattered  through  many  volumes,  are 
here  brought  together,  and  present  us  a  continuous  and  striking  autobiography. 
It  is  not  likely  that  every  admirer  of  DeQuincey  will  be  satisfied  with  these 
selections  throughout,  but  we  think  no  one  would  have  omitted  the  "  Vision 
of  Sudden  Death,"  the  "  Palimpsest,"  or  "Joan  of  Arc." 


The    Master.     By  Mrs.   Mary  A.  Denison.     Boston :    Walker,    Wise  &    Co. 
1862. 

It  is  a  new  thing  to  choose  music  as  the  art  around  which  to  weave  a  ro- 
mance, and  to  make  composers  and  singers  figure  in  a  tableau  cfamour.  One 
would  expect  that  the  scene  of  such  a  work  would  be  laid  in  Southern  Europe 
instead  of  a  Northern  city  in  the  United  States,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  much  more  that  is  Italian  than  American  in  the  structure  of  the  story, 
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in  the  phases  of  character,  and  in  the  incidents  of  the  plot.  But  Mrs.  Deni- 
8on  has  written  an  interesting  book,  and  been  really  successful  in  developing^ 
ft  group  of  striking  and  interesting  characters,  in  managing  the  incidents  and 
accessories  of  her  domestic  musical  drama,  and  in  giving  just  such  an  ending 
to  her  story  as  satisfies  our  idea  of  justice,  both  in  romance  and  in  life,  and 
makes  all  the  parties  concerned  most  deliciously  happy,  after  having  been 
tortured  with  unspeakable  anxieties.  Madame  Laporta  has  her  weaknesses, 
but  is  a  real  woman  after  all ;  Lucille  wins  and  keeps  both  pity  and  sympa- 
thy ;  while  Madeline  deserves  all  the  Veneration  she  awakes  and  all  the  com- 
pliments showered  upon  her.  Minot  is  a  strange  mixture  of  genius  and  im- 
pulse ;  Roget  carries  great  depths  in  his  strong  soul,  and  old  Laporta  is  a  real 
incarnation  of  all  the  majesty  and  gentleness,  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty, 
which  his  art  can  symbolize  or  express^  The  story  is  both  fresh  and  fascinat* 
\iio,  it  is  well  told  and  teaches  healthful  lessons. 

The  Pearl  of  OrR's  Island  :  A  Story  of  the  Coast  of  Maine*    By  Mrs*  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe. 

Agnes  of  Sorhento  :    An  Italian  Romance.    By  Mrs*  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  a  fruitful  imagination  and  wields  a  busy  pen.  Like  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  whose  reputation  she  has  done  not  a  little  to 
extend,  her  mind  works  on  in  its  own  independent  and  chosen  way,  and  it 
has  become  apparently  a  habit  and  a  necessity  with  her  to  weave  its  products 
into  the  web  of  what  is  usually  called  light  literature.  She  preserves  her  old 
characteristics  in  her  writing,  loses  none  of  her  vigor  or  pathos,  while  her 
generalizations  grow  broader,  her  sympathies  embrace  more  and  more  phases 
of  life,  and  her  vivid  conception  of  individual  character  and  her  skill  in  por- 
traying it  come  out  in  new  and  higher  forms. 

These  last  volumes,  simultaneously  issued  as  reprints  from  the  Independent 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly,,  have  many  correspondences  and  diversities.  The 
two  heroes  and  the  two  heroines  have  much  in  common  ;  and  Aunt  Roxy, 
transported  to  Italy,  would  soon  find  herself  on  friendly  terms  with  the  grand- 
mother of  Agnes.  And  the  saintliness  of  the  two  young  girls  has  something 
which  combines  the  earthly  and  the  etherial  in  about  the  same  degree  ; — the 
tlifferences  are  no  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  a  study  of  the  lati- 
tudes and  the  surroundings.  Mara's  deep  spirituality  is  partially  hidden  by 
her  practical  shrewdness, — a  quality  always  yielded  by  New  England  cul- 
ture, while  the  powerful  and  prompt  instinct  of  Agnes,  which  secures  dignity 
and  propriety,  is  nearly  concealed  by  so  devout  a  faith  that  she  seems  a  walk- 
ing saint,  always  ready  for  a  translation. 

Both  stories  are  admirable,  and  each  in  its  own  way.  New  England  scen- 
ery and  New  England  life  have  never  been  more  vividly  or  accurately  set 
forth  than  in  the  sketches  which  show  us  Harpswell  Bay,  Orr's  Island,  Zeph- 
aniah  Pennel,  Aunts  Roxy  and  Ruey,  Emily  Sewall,  Sally  Kittredge,  and 
tier  strangely  matched  parents.  And  one  hardly  feels  that  he  is  a  stranger 
in  Italy  who  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Agnes,  and  gazed  upon  the  scenes 
and  characters  aniong  which  and  among  whom  her  simple,  trustful  and  yet 
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eventful  life  takes  her.  Medieval  art  and  manners  seem  transported  to  the 
19th  century,  and  the  reader  imagines  himself  walking  among  the  varied  and 
imposing  ecclesiasticism  whose  pomp  and  power  once  awed  the  world,  and 
whose  prestige  abides  even  to  this  day.  ,  .  :  V  ! 

Mrs.  Stowe  seems  to  have  a  decided  ^enc^awi^  for  strong,  decided,  unpolish- 
ed and  extreme  characters,  especially  if  they  belong  to  the  male  sex.  Nearly 
all  her  heroes  have  a  dash  of  furiousness  in  them  ;  and  if  they  are  despotic, 
profane,  and  showsomething  of  the  dare-devil,  they  are  none  theless  welcome 
to  her  list.  She  has  manifestly  little  patience  with  feminine  men, — much 
less  than  she  has  with  masculine  women.  She  makes  the  Italian  brigand  an 
outlaw  for  his  real  sainiship  ;  and  she  seems  to  have  a  resolute  and  forgiving 
sympathy  for  Moses  through  all  his  petty  tyranny  and  his  rascally  behavior. 
True  enough,  she  brings  the  prodigals  home  at  last,  with  ratore  or  less  of  pen- 
itence ;  and  perhaps  she  would  have  us  believe  that  she  admires  only  those 
wayward  ones  in  whom  she  all  the  while  discovers  the  latent  nobility  to 
which  other  observers  are  blind.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  instinct  with 
her  to  admire  a  fresh,  independent  and  original  nature,  and  to  venerate  real 
power. 

The  volumes  will  not  at  all  put  Mrs.  Stowe's  literary  reputation  in  jeopar- 
dy. Her  powers  are  yet  fresh  and  vigorous ;  her  conceptions  are  still  vivid, 
her  appreciation  of  humor  undiminished,  her  reverence  for  the  true  and  beau- 
tiful and  good  seems  steadily  deepening,  her  spirit  is  full  of  charity  for  weak- 
ness, and  her  conscience  stern  in  its  verdicts  over  false  principles,  while  her 
apprehensions  of  the  spiritual  relations  and  significance  of  life  rise  to  a  won- 
derous  clearness.  Not  one  of  these  qualities  fails  to  find  embodiment  and  il- 
lustrations in  the  volumes  be'fore  us. 

The  Christian  Sabbath  :  Its  History,  Authority,  Duties,  Benefits  and  Civil 
Relations.  A  Series  of  Discourses  by  Revs.  Dr.  Rice,  Hague,  Gause,  Adams 
and  Vinton.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Sabbath  Reform  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Sabbath  Committee.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1862. 

It  is  well  remarked  in  the  sketch  preceding  these  discourses,  that  the  litera- 
ture of  this  country  on  the  Sabbath  is  very  meagre.  These  discourses  by 
several  distinguished  ministers  of  New  York  are  valuable  productions. 
Being  delivered  to  popular  audiences,  we  could  not  expect  all  the  critical  re- 
search presented  in  its  details,  that  is  desirable  in  some  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  no  doubt,  however,  they  will  have  both  the  effect  to 
turn  the  attention  of  some  author  to  more  elaborate  discussions,  and  also  to 
give  a  better  tone  to  popular  opinion  on  the  Sabbath.  The  European  influ- 
ence on  this  subject  for  the  past  few  years,  especially  in  the  great  cities,  has 
been  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  proper  practical  regard  of  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  high  time  that  eflicient  measures  were  adopted  to  counteract  this  per- 
nicious influence.  It  is  a  matter  for  devout  thanksgiving,  that  the  New  York 
Committee  has  been  so  successful  in  correcting  public  opinion  and  in  securing 
so  many  practical  leforms. 

The  perusal  of  this  volume  will  be  likely  to  cause  many  preachers  to  call 
attention    to  the  subject  in  a  sermon  or  a  series  of  sermons.     The  volume  it- 
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self  furnishes  much  that  is  valuable  for  the  preparation  of  those  sermons,  and 
the  other  published  documents  of  the  committee  furnish  many  striking  facts 
for  illustration.  The  influence  of  the  Sabbath  upon  the  interests  of  liberty 
and  civilization  is  not  duly  apprehended  by  those  who  have  not  given  special 
thought  to  the  subject.  The  partial  preservation  of  the  Sabbath  during  the 
present  war  is  a  matter  for  thanksgiving,  and  should  stimulate  the  friends  of 
the  Sabbath  to  renewed  exertions. 


The  "  I  "Wills"  of  Chirst  ;  Being  Thoughts  upon  some  of  the  Passages  in 
which  the  Words  ««I  Will"  are  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  Philip 
Bennett  Power,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  "Worthing,  Author  of  the 
"  I  "Wills"  of  the  Psalms,  &c.,  &c.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1862. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  preface  of  this  book  brought  us  disappointment. 
It  is  as  follows  :  "  The  following  pages  do  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the  subject 
of  the  '  I  wills'  of  Christ."  We  had  hoped  the  author  had  at  least  comment- 
ed upon  each  of  those  passages  in  which  the  Saviour  uses  those  words.  But 
those  in  the  first  part  of  Revelation  and  others  are  omitted. 

But  perhaps  to  most  readers  the  present  form  of  the  book  will  prove  more 
interesting  as  well  as  profitable  than  if  it  had  been  what  the  title  naturally 
leads  one  lo  expect.  The  author  manages  the  subject  so  as  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  a  soul  from  its  unawakened  state  through  conviction,  conversion,  up 
to  glorification,  viewing  the  particular  stages  of  the  progress  in  their  relation 
to  some  of  the  "  I  wills"  of  Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  first  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  "  1  wills"  of  invitation,  as 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  "Rest!  Rest!  this  weary  world  and  all  therein  are  seeking  rest." 
The  author  shows  how  Luther  and  others  found  rest — how  all  may  find  rest. 
The  arrangement  and  illustrations  are  the  chief  points  of  the  book  and  consti- 
tute its  peculiarity.  The  treatment  in  general,  especially  the  Scriptural  ex- 
positions, is  not  only  well,  but  very  well. 

The  "  I  wills"  of  Reception,  of  Healing,  of  Confession,  of  Service,  of  Com- 
fort, of  Disposal,  of  Subjection,  and  of  Glorification,   follow   in  their  order. 

The  Way  of  Life.  Sermons  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  Gospel 
in  Ezekiel,"  «*  Saints'  Inheritance,"  &c.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Broth- 
ers. 1862. 

Guthrie  excels  all  men  to  whom  we  have  listened  for  illustratior  Perhaps 
in  number  of  illustrations  he  does  not  exceed  Beecher,  but  he  elaborates 
them  more,  and  he  applies  them  more  frequently  to  the  heart.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  that  Guthrie's  audience  is  convulsed  with  grief,  but  never  with 
mirth.  We  speak  of  him,  however,  only  in  sermons  in  this  remark,  for 
on  secular  occasions  his  flashing  wii  provokes  the  mirth  of  an  audience  to 
excess. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  proper  title  to  such  a  book  as  that  entitled  **  The 
Gospel  in  Ezekiel."  as  the  author  himself  once  said  lo  us  when  we  mentioned 
to  him  that  its  title  does  not  seem  appropriate.     That,  like  the  book  before  ue, 
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is  a  volume  of  sermons  delivered  in  his  ordinary  administrations.  It  was  not 
originally  intended  for  the  press;  and  it  is  probable  it  would  never  have  been 
printed  but  for  the  persistence  of  Hugh  Miller,  one  of  the  preacher's  parish* 
loners. 

The  volume  before  us,  we  think,  in  portions,  excels  in  Guthrie's  peculiarity, 
even  *'  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,"  and  we  have  noticed  in  this  book  only  here 
and  there  the  repetition  of  an  illustration  from  the  former.  The  power  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  pulpit  depend,  to  a  very  great  degree,  upon  illustra- 
tions, perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the  subject-matter  is,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
fanniliar  to  the  hearer.  We,  therefore,  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  to 
the  preacher  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume  of  sermons  as  this.  Besides,  this 
is  a  volume  which  the  common  reader  will  go  through  if  he  but  begin  it,  as 
certainly  as  the  novel  reader  pushes  on  to  see  the  end  of  the  story. 

It  will  interest  some  readers  to  know  the  themes  treated  in  this  volume:— 
Man's  great  Duty — "  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  ;"  The  World  a  lie — "  Thy 
calf,  0  Samaria,  hath  cast  thee  off;"  One  Thing  Needful  ;  The  Review ;  No 
delay  ;  The  Unchangeable  Word  ;  The  Work  of  God,  Heb.  13  :  20  ;  The 
Lamb  of  God;  The  Love  of  Christ;  The  Example  of  Christ— *' to  fulfil  all 
righteousness;"  Reconciled  and  Saved  ;  The  Christian's  Faith  ;  The  Chris- 
tian's Prayers ;  The  Christian's  Growth  ;  The  Christian's  Strength,  Ps.  27 :  14  ; 
The  Christian's  Work — '*  very  much  land  to  be  possessed  ;"  The  Christian's 
triumph,  Jer.  !2  :  5;  The  Christian's  Patience;  The  Christian  Life — 
"  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  The  Christian's  Death, 

Broad   Shadows  on  Life's  Pathway.    By  the  Author  of  "  Doing  and  Suffer- 
ing," &c.,  &c.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1862. 

This  is  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  Its  chief  point  is  to  distin- 
guish between  blessing  derived  from  created  things  and  the  true  life  derived 
from  the  Creator  himself.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  scenes  from  real  life 
and  from  imagination.  The  scenes  are  chiefly  English  and  East  Indian. 
Some  of  them  are  thrilling  as  connected  with  the  late  mutiny. 

The  views  of  mission  work  among  the  apprentice  girls  in  London  are 
graphic  and  to  the  life.  Many  persons,  we  trust,  by  this  book  may  be  induc- 
ed to  find  their  life-work,  and  all  of  bliss  earth  knows. 


"  Bertie   Lee." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  volume  of  199  pages,  in  Carter's  Fire- 
side Library,  published  by  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

When  we  say  that  this  volume  is  well-executed,  we  say  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  said  in  commendation.  The  printer  and  binder  have  done  well, 
and  that  is  not  the  best  of  it;  the  author's  part  is  well-executed,  giving  to 
the  family  and  Sabbath  school  an  interesting  and  instructive  work.  It  is  not 
a  story  got  up  without  aim  or  point  as  a  mere  catch-penny  concern,  but  it  is 
an  impressive  illustration  of  important  truths.  It  shows  the  benefits  of  right 
parental  training  in  its  happy  effects  upon  both   parents  and  children,  vindi- 
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eating  at   the  same  time  the  efficacy  of  prayer.    It  would  be  well  for  chil- 
dren and  parents  both  to  read  it  attentively,  and  apply  it  to  practice. 
For  sale  by  H.  Packard,  Portland,  Me.,  as  are  all  of  Carter's  books* 

Faith  :    Treated  in  a   Series  of  Discourses.     By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.  D. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.   4862. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  the  best  discourses  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  cultivated  preachers  of  our  nation.  We  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
the  rich  treat  we  expected  in  this  volnme.  It  is  not  to  be  classed  with  ordina- 
ry volumes  of  sermons.  It  more  nearly  approximates  an  elaborate  treatise. 
It  will  have  an  extensive  circulation. 
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That  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform," 
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is  a  remark  no  more  poetic  than  true.     The   Psalmist   says, 
"  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him."     This  is  no  less 
true  in  the  natural  world  than  in  the  moral.     Ihere  is,  in  both 
nature  and  grace,   much  that  to  us  is  dark   and   mysterious.. 
Many  things   our  feeble  powers  cannot  comprehend.     But  this; 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  examine  the   works   of  God,, 
and  contemplate  the  forces  by  which  his  purposes  are   accom- 
plished.    For,  he  has   purposes  to  be  accomplished,  and  every 
day  all  forces,  under  his  direction,  contribute  to  their  fulfilment. 
He   may   employ  means  which,  to  us,  may  seem  insignificant,, 
and  unfit  to  be  employed  by  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  uni-. 
verse. 

When  great  results  are  sought,  we  look  for  means  of  corres- 
ponding magnitude,  such  as,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  adequate 
to  the  task  to  be  performed.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  God,  and; 
a  display  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  that  he  works  by  simple 
and  often  by  unseen  forces,  to  accomplish  the  mightiest  results,, 
and  nothing,  however  small  in  our  estimation,  is,  in  the  hand  of 
God,  mean  or  contemptible.  As  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  he 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  employ  such  agencies  as  to  an  iufi- 
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nite  mind  seem  desirable.  That  he  is  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  no  one  who  admits  his  existence  presumes  to  doubt. 
He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist. 
He  is  the  fii'st  and  the  last,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  great 
first  cause,  who  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
He  carries  on  a  vast  design  in  the  natural  world,  making  and 
keeping  it  a  iit  dwelling  place  for  rational  and  intelligent  be- 
ings. When  he  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  "  he  spake 
and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast."  If  we  may 
credit  the  teachings  of  geology,  ages  passed  away  after  the 
creation,  before  the  earth  was  fitted  for  the  abode  of  man. 
Gradually  it  was  brought  from  its  gaseous  state,  to  a  solid 
globe,  and  made  the  habitation  of  intelligent  beings. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  investigate  the  teachings 
of  geology,  to  dig  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  read  the 
lessons  of  past  ages,  written  in  the  rocks,  or  to  examine  the 
Tarious  operations  or  agencies,  by  which  the  earth  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  as  the  abode  of  sentient  beings. 
This  is  an  interesting  department  of  science,  and  reveals  the 
wisdom  of  God  no  less  than  does  the  firmament  above.  If  the 
heavens  declar(f  the  glory  of  God,  so  does  the  earth.  Ages 
before  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  God  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  necessities  of  WiO^  present  generation.  The  vast 
beds  of  coal,  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  the  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  coal  oil,  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  this  fact.  In  the 
formation  of  this  globe  as  the  abode  of  intelligent  beings,  God 
provided  for  the  future  wants  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the 
progress  of  man,  these  supplies  are  discovered  at  the  very  time 
a  necessity  has  arisen  for  them.  The  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein.  Ps. 
Ill :  2.  And  it  is  our  privilege  to  examine  the  wondrous  works 
of  God.  He  is  still  at  work,  superintending  the  affairs  of  the 
universe.  He  has  established  fixed  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  natural  world,  which  he  can  suspend,  when  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  He  has  established  laws 
for  the  moral  government,  which,  like  the  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  are  unalterable,  being  based  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness.     He  may  have  introduced 
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forms  and  modes  of  worship,  ceremonies  and  ordinances,  which 
are  only  for  a  season ;  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
government  of  God  never  change.  Truth  is  eternal.  The 
work  of  God  in  the  natural  world,  though  constantly  going  on 
around  us,  is,  perhaps,  to  most  minds,  seldom  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous inquiry.  We  too  seldom  look  through  "  Nature  up  to  Na- 
ture's God."  This  was  the  condemnation  of  the  heathen,  that 
"  when  they  knew  God,  (as  they  did  by  his  works,)  they  glorifi- 
ed him  not  as  God."  All  the  changes  in  the  natural  world  are 
ascribed  to  God,  but  the  agencies  employed  are  too  seldom  a 
subject  of  thought.  We  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
providential  government  of  the  world,  but  fail  to  read  the  les- 
sons his  works  reveal,  by  overlooking  the  simple  forces  by 
which  he  makes  all  nature  subservient  to  his  will. 

The  more  powerful  agencies  employed  in  the  natural  world, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  are  silent  and  unobtrusive  forces 
which,  in  their  operation,  make  no  display,  yet  astonish  us  by 
the  grand  results  they  produce.  The  whole  face  of  nature  is 
changed  in  a  few  days  from  the  gloomy  death-like  appearance 
of  winter,  to  the  gay,  cheerful,  and  glorious  aspect  of  the  ver- 
nal season,  the  earth  covered  with  a  beautiful  carpet  of  green, 
and  decked  with  flowers  of  surpassing  beauty.  This  glorious 
change,  so  rich  in  its  suggestions  to  the  contemplation,  is  so 
silently  accomplished  that  myriads  of  the  human  race  never  see 
the  hand  of  God  in  all  this  glory.  Noiselessly  the  work  of 
God  goes  on  around  us,  but  we  hear  not  his  voice.  We  admit 
that  the  sovereign  Ruler  employs  tempests,  fire  and  swords, 
floods  and  earthquakes,  in  accomplishing  his  vast  designs.  But 
these  are  occasional.  They  serve  the  purpose  of  startling  the 
world  from  its  slumbers,  or  purifying  the  elements,  or  chastis- 
ing the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  darkness  of  our  minds,  we 
may  not  comprehend  their  utility,  but  we  ascribe  them  to  the 
power  of  God.  The  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  a  flood,  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  the  overthrow  of  corrupt 
nations  by  the  sword,  are  illustrations  of  this  principle.  The 
Bible  teaches  this  doctrine.  It  ascribes  these  calamities  to  the 
hand  of  God,  and  though  wicked  men,  in  their  career  of  wick- 
edness, intend  evil,  yet  God  holds  the  hearts  of  kings  in  his 
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hand,  and  makes  their  wicked  designs  subserve  the  interests  of 
his  cause.  When  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  into  Egypt, 
they  meant  it  for  evil ;  but  God  overruled  the  event,  and  made 
it  the  means  from  which  was  to  arise  salvation  from  famine  for 
Jacob's  whole  family.  Surely,  "  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
thee,  and  the  remainder  thou  wilt  restrain  1" 

The  mighty  commotions  of  the  elements  that  sometimes  oc- 
cur, are  doubtless  necessary  agents  in  the  government  of  the 
natural  and  moral  world.  They  are  terrible  displays  of 
God's  power.  What  can  be  more  awfully  sublime  than  the 
tornado,  sweeping  over  the  western  prairie,  bearing  every 
movable  thing  before  its  resistless  power  as  it  rushes  on, 
and  spreading  devastation  and  ruin  in  its  path  ?  What  of 
more  imposing  grandeur  than  the  upheavings  of  a  mighty  vol- 
cano, shaking  the  very  foundation  of  the  earth,  vomiting  forth 
floods  of  liquid  fire  and  melted  lava,  rolling  its  fiery  mass  upon 
the  plains  below,  burying  whole  cities  in  irrecoverable  ruin  ? 
In  these  we  hear  the  voice  of  God.  They  are  alarming  provi- 
dences, and  remind  us  of  our  helplessness,  and  admonish  us  of 
the  importance  of  living  in  a  constant  preparation  for  a  sudden 
departure  to  the  spirit  land.  They  remind  us  of  the  last  day, 
when  all  nature  shall  be  in  commotion  at  the  approach  of  the 
anointed  Judge  of  human  kind.  And  we  instinctively  exclaim, 
Who  can  stand  before  his  great  power?  But  the  thunderings 
cease,  the  storm  abates,  and  our  fears  subside,  and  the  solemn 
promises  of  that  terrible  moment  are  almost  as  suddenly  for- 
gotten. These  are  occasional  developments  of  the  terrible  and 
sublime,  in  the  providences  of  God.  But  the  silent  and  unseen 
forces  in  nature  are  constantly  in  operation,  with  undiminished 
power.  Ever  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  these 
unseen  influences  have  been  at  work.  We  see  them  not.  We 
hear  them  not.  They  are  known  by  their  results,  and  can  only 
be  examined  through  the  wonders  they  accomplish.  We  are 
unable  to  describe  these  forces,  or  comprehend  their  action. 
Their  effect  is  so  often  witnessed,  and  has  become  so  familiar 
to  us,  we  seldom  see  in  them  the  hand,  or  hear  the  voice, 
of  God.  We 'cast  seed  into  the  ground,  it  vegetates,  and 
puts  forth   the   blade,  then   the   ear,  and   then  full   corn  in 
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the  ear.  It  is  a  wonderful  production  of  nature.  To  witness 
this  result,  we  want  a  congenial  soil,  sunshine  and  rain, 
and  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  but  how  these  combine  their  influ- 
ence to  produce  this  wonderful  result,  we  know  not. 

This  power  of  vegetation  was  called  into  action  on  the  third 
day,  when  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  &c.,  and 
has  been  in  constant  operation  nearly  six  thousand  years,  with 
undiminished  vigor.  It  is  this  force  in  nature  that  has  caused 
the  earth  to  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater.  It  has  clothed  the  earth  with 
beauty  each  returning  year,  and  decked  the  fields  with  glory, 
far  exceeding  all  the  magnificent  splendor  of  Solomon.  Who 
can  contemplate  this  unseen  yet  mighty  force,  and  not  recognize 
an  Almighty  hand,  and  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  in  his  providential  care  over  us. 

But  this  force  has  another  important  sphere  of  operation.  It  is 
suggestive  of  a  glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Paul  uses  it 
to  illustrate  the  grand  event,  when  the  dead,  bursting  from  the  si- 
lent dominion  of  dieath,  shall  be  clothed  with  immortality  and  eter- 
nal life,  reminding  us  of  .that  mighty  energy  which  at  the  last  day 
shall  quicken  into  life  the  sleeping  millions  of  the  human  race. 
Another  silent  yet  almost  omnipotent  force  is  seeil  in  this  fact, 
patent  to  all  men :  We  throw  up  an  apple,  or  a  ball,  and  it  in- 
variably returns  to  the  ground.  Having  been  put  in  motion, 
why  should  it  not  continue  to  fly  farther  and  farther  from  the 
earth  ?  There  is  a  power  that  cannot  be  overcome,  that  invariably 
draws  all  material  objects  to  the  earth.  We  call  it  gravitation, 
but  what  it  is,  and  how  it  operates,  we  cannot  tell  j  but  this  we 
know,  that  God  has  given  to  matter  this  property.  This  silent 
force  extends  throughout  the  material  world.  It  binds  the 
planets  in  their  orbits,  and  with  its  counteracting  repelling 
force  keeps  them  running  their  circuits  round  the  sun.  But  for 
this  unseen  force,  planets  would  rush  lawlessly  through  the  sky. 
If,  as  astronomers  conjecture,  the  fixed  stars  are  so  many  suns, 
around  which  unseen  worlds  are  revolving,  and  if,  as  Dr.  Dick 
conjectures,  these  systems  of  worlds  are  revolving  around  a 
great  common  centre,  then  may  this  be  considered  an  infinite 
power,  as  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  its  operations.  It  has 
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existed  ever  since  "  creation  was  begun."  Its  power  is  every- 
where felt,  and  the  least  particle  and  mightiest  body  of  mattei*, 
own  its  universal  sway.  It  is  a  silent,  yet  all-pervading  force. 
Another  mighty,  yet  silent  force,  is  chemical  attraction. 
Perhaps  no  force  in  nature  has  more  influence  than  this,  and 
nothing  is  more  mysterious  in  its  operations.  This  is  one  of 
the  forces  employed  in  vegetation.  By  its  power  matter  is 
decomposed,  and  again  taken  into  vegetable  life,  and  new  com- 
binations of  matter  are  formed.  By  this,  trees,  plants,  and  all 
things  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  draw  their  suste- 
nance from  the  earth,  air  and  water,  selecting  only  such  parts  as 
are  adapted  to  their  growth  and  health.  By  this  power  the 
earth  is  enriched  by  fertilizing  agents,  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Chemistry,  therefore,  teaches  the  farmer  the  nature  of  the  soil 
he  cultivates,  and  what  agencies  he  should  employ  to  make  his 
land  productive.  The  chemical  force  is  an  agent  in  preparing 
our  luxuries,  and  even  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  its  power  the 
food  we  eat  is  converted  into  muscles,  bones  and  sinews, 
the  constant  wear  of  life  is  repaired,  and  the  body  enabled  to 
sustain  almost  perpetual  labor  and  toil.  By  the  action  of  this 
power,  the  particles  of  matter  are  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  the 
difi'erent  rays  of  light,  in  endless  variety,  giving  all  of  beauty  found 
in  the  natural  world.  By  it  the  painter  produces  the  difi'erent 
shades  in  his  picture,  and  clothes  the  lifeless  canvass  with  life- 
like beauty.  It  is  a  force  God  constantly  employs  in  his  provi- 
dential government  of  the  universe.  It  enters  largely  into  the 
manufactures  essential  to  human  comfort.  It  is  a  silent,  hidden 
force,  producing  surprising  results. 

There  are  in  nature  other  silent  forces  which  are  powerful 
and  all-pervading,  but  a  simple  illusion  to  these  must  sufiice 
for  this  article.  This  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  silent 
forces  God  employs  are  his  most  potent  and  efiectual  agents  in 
accomplishing  the  most  astonishing  results  in  the  natural 
world.  In  these  we  see  the  hand  of  God  silently,  yet  irresisti- 
bly, at  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  but  so  seldom  do 
we  contemplate  them  as  coming  from  God,  that  we  fail  to  re- 
cieve  the  lessons  our  heavenly  Father  would  teach  us,  of  his 
power,  wisdom,  goodness  and  love.  But  it  is  not  in  the  physi- 
cal world  alone,  that  still  and  quiet  forces  are  the  more  power- 
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ful  agents  in  accomplishing  the  mighty  purposes  of  God.    It  is 
so  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.     The  illustrations  given  by  Christ 
intimate  this :   "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  by  obser- 
vation.    ■'^     *     So  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  an  in- 
ward force,  an  indwelling  power,  working  out  the  redemption 
of  the  soul.     He  illustrates  this  progressive  work  by  the  para- 
ble  of  the    sower.     Some  seed  fell  into  good  ground,  'i.  e., 
hearts  prepared  by  culture  to  recieve  it,  and  the  power  of  spir* 
itual  vegetation  caused  it  to  bring  forth  an  hundred  fold.     The 
process  of  putting  forth  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that 
full  corn  in  the  ear,  was  still  and  quiet,  the   operations  of  an 
unseen  power,  allowed  to  carry  on  its  glorious  work  of  man's 
redemption.     We  say  allowed,  for  man  is  a  free  moral  agent, 
and  may  accept  or  reject  this  help  God  has  offered  him  for  his 
recovery  from  sin  and  ruin.     Again,  he  likens  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  leaven,  which  a  woman  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal 
till  it  was  all  leavened.     Leaven  is  an  agent,   silently  at  work, 
diffusing  itself  until  it  permeates  the  whole  lump,   imparting  to 
it  its  own  nature.     If  this  was  designed  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  the  world,  we  accept  it  as  a  prophecy 
of  that  glorious  time  when  the  "knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  fill  the  whole  earth,"  and  as  indicating   that  this 
work  is  to  be  accomplished,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  silent  pow- 
er of  Christianity,  diffusing  itself  through  society,  making  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  mankind  like  itself.     This  may  be  a  slow 
process,  nevertheless,  it  is  sure.     It  is  a  hidden  power,  yet  it 
will  develop  itself,   and  accomplish  the  thing  whereunto  it  is 
sent.     Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord.    But  it  is  as  true  of  the  work  of  grace  in  an  individual 
Christian.     It  is  a  hidden  power  within,  moulding  the  heart  in- 
to the  image  of  Christ.     It  is  the  mighty  force  in  forming  the 
true  Christian  character,  gradually  yet  surely  working  its  holy 
principle   through   every   faculty  of  the  soul,  bringing  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  Christ.     But  though  leaven 
is  powerful  in  its  operations,  it  may  be  entirely  counteracted 
by  neutralizing  agents,  at  any  stage  of  its  progress,  and  pre- 
vented from  leavening  the  whole  mass.     So  grace  in  the  heart, 
may  be  counteracted  by  disobedience,  pride,  or  unbelief,  and 
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the  soul  that  began  well,  may  fail  to  receive  that  purification,  ac- 
complished only  by  the  unchecked  power  of  grace  ia  the  heart. 
The  silent  forces  in  nature  are  often  overlooked,  because  they 
are  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  The  terrible  tornado,  the  migh- 
ty thunderings  of  a  tempest,  or  the  upheavings  of  an  earth- 
quake, fill  the  soul  with  awe,  and  inspire  us  with  a  profound 
sens'e  of  tlje  presence  of  God.  In  these  we  see  his  power,  and 
hear  his  voice,  and  feel  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.  In  these  moments  'of  terror  and 
amazement,  we  bow  reverently  before  our  Creator,  and  sol- 
emnly resolve  on  newness  of  life,  and  a  more  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law  of  righteousness.  But  these  displays  of  power  cease, 
and  Pharaoh-like,  we  harden  our  hearts,  and  rush  on  again  in 
sin  and  rebellion. 

So  also  the  silent  teachings  of  God  in  the  soul,  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  reason  are  overlooked,  and  little  attention 
given  to  the  solemn  admonitions  of  truth,  simply  because  they 
are  so  gently  administered.  We  wait  for  God  to  speak  in 
thunder,  and  shake  the  soul  in  terror,  forgetting  that  the  silent 
power  of  truth,  if  obeyed,  will  purify  the  heart,  and  lead  efifec- 
tually  to  the  fountain  of  life,  and  bring  to  the  soul  that  peace 
that  is  like  a  river,  and  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
As  we  admire  the  powerful  and  startling  operations  in  nature, 
while  silent  and  powerful  forces  are  overlooked,  so  in  the  work 
of  grace  in  the  heart,  we  love  the  startling  power,  the  thrilling 
emotions,  the  violent  outbursts  of  feeling,  while  the  quiet,  yet 
ultimatelv  more  effectual  influence  of  truth  in  the  heart,  is  ut- 
terly  disregarded.  At  the  outset  of  a  religious  life,  we  hunger 
and  thirst  for  full  redemption  from  sin,  for  a  perfect  love  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  could  this  inestimable  blessing  be  obtained, 
by  some  mighty  operations  of  power,  or  wonderful  experiences 
of  excitement,  or  violent  and  agonizing  eiforts,  we  would  glad- 
ly embrace  that  higher  internal  life,  so  full  of  holy  enjoyment, 
and  rich  in  glorious  hopes.  But  to  attain  to  this  higher  life  by 
the  silent  growth  of  grace  in  the  heart,  the  still  yet  sure  work 
of  the  gospel  leaven,  without  excitement,  with  no  wonderful  ex- 
periences of  God's  power,  but  by  a  patient  perseverance  in 
self-denial  and  prayer,  and  inward  struggle  against  temptation. 
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a  patient  endurance  of  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ,  is 
quite  another  affair.  We  could  suffer  martyrdom  at  a  stake, 
but  shrink  from  the  lingering,  painful  death  of  crucifixion.  Wo 
hunger  for  the  joy  of  the  full  grown  Christian,  but  shrink  from 
the  price  of  its  attainment.  There  is,  however,  but  one  rule 
for  this  growth  in  grace.  Only  one  path  to  this  state  of  quiet- 
ness and  rest.  Only  by  patient  watchfulness,  self-denial  and 
prayer,  by  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  renunciation  of 
self,  that  we  grow  up  into  Christ  our  living  head.  ,. 

Much  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  church  is  of  the  character 
of  the  silent  forces  in  nature,  silent  yet  powerful.  Christ  says : 
"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  "  The  salt  of  the  earth." 
This  represents  the  church  as  exerting  a  quiet  yet  irresistible 
influence  in  the  world,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  sin,  and  re- 
deeming the  world  from  corruption.  Gradually  yet  surely  the 
light  approaches,  penetrating  every  part  of  the  world,  increas- 
ing its  brightness  till  the  perfect  day.  Such  is  the  path  of  the  just. 
It  shineth  more  and  more  until  the  darkness  of  sin  is  removed,  and 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  fills  the  redeemed  soul. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  Christianity,  till  the  knowledge  of  the  glo- 
ry of  Cod  fills  the  whole  earth.  Silently  salt  diffuses  its  saving 
influence,  imparting  its  preserving  power,  till  it  permeates  whole 
substances  to  which  it  is  applied.  So  surely  will  grace  develop 
itself  in  the  Christian  heart,  that  truthfully  receives  its  power. 
So  surely  will  Christianity  ultimately  spread  its  redeeming  in- 
fluence throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  what  we  profess,  but 
what  we  really  are,  that  establishes  our  character,  and  gives  an 
influence  in  society.  From  the  devoted,  humble  Christian,  goes 
forth  a  power  to  reach  the  human  heart,  that  far  exceeds  the 
most  profound  arguments  or  pathetic  appeals  that  were  ever 
addressed  to  the  ear  of  man.  The  infidel,  on  whom  logic  is 
lost,  and  rhetoric  employed  in  vain,  is  sometimes  arrested  and 
brought  to  Christ  by  the  more  potent  yet  silent  influence  of  a 
godly  life.  He  may  have  beer  able  to  meet  argument  with 
argument,  to  resist  the  most  eloquent  appeals  of  the  pulpit, 
but  the  silent  every-day  power  of  a  holy  life,  of  practical 
Christianity,  wins  its  way  to  the  heart,  through  its  quiet  and 
gentle  operation.     It  is  like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  falls  so 
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silently  that  it  is  not  perceived,  yet  fertilizes  the  earth.  The 
lack  of  this  silent  power  of  holy  living  is  greatly  to  be  lament- 
ed. Every  Christian  minister  has  felt  this,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  success  in  building  up 
the  cause  of  Christ ;  and,  in  view  of  this,  has  often  prayed, 
"  Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord,  and  give  not  thy  heritage  to  re- 
proach." 

The  forces  usually  employed  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  are 
of  two  kinds,  analagous  to  the  two  classes  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  Under  all  government  we  have  had  prohibi- 
tory laws,  with  severe  penalties,  fines,  imprisonment,  torture 
and  death.  Laws  have  been  rigidly  enforced,  penalties  inflict- 
ed, and  criminals  executed  in  every  cruel  and  ignominious  way 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  possibly  invent.  But  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  Crimes  have  steadily  increased  in  number 
and  magnitude.  But  we  would  not  say  that  laws  with  severe 
penalties  are  of  no  use.  On  the  the  contrary  they  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  restrained  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked.  They 
are  made  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  and  are  a  wall  of 
safety  to  the  innocent.  But  mere  legal  force  does  not  reform. 
It  reaches  not  the  cause.  It  lops  off  the  exterior  growth  of 
wickedness,  but  touches  not  the  root.  It  improves  the  stream, 
but  leaves  the  fountain  corrupt.  It  may  arrest  the  progress  of 
vice,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  truth,  that  shall 
change  the  life  by  changing  the  heart. 

We  have  had  systems  of  philosophy  and  ethical  schools  which 
have  been  useful  in  their  sphere,  but  the  wisest  of  sages  found 
their  efforts  unavailing. 

Socrates  and  Plato  admitted  that  their  philosophy  did  not 
possess  the  redeeming  power  that  could  rescue  a  fallen  world 
from  the  dominion  of  sin.  "  You  may  give  over,"  says  Socra- 
tes, "  all  hopes  of  mending  the  lives  and  manners  of  men,  un- 
less God  sends  some  one  else  to  instruct  them ;"  and  Plato 
says,  ''  Whatever  is  as  it  should  be  in  this  evil  world,  can  be 
so  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  gods."  We  quote  from 
memory  from  a  little  work  on  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Bielby  Porteces.  These  influences,  like  the  boisterous 
forces  in  nature,  have  done  something  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
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human  wickedness,  yet  the  history  of  the  past  shows  that  the^jr 
are  inadequate  to  the  task' of  the  world's  reform.  But  the 
silent  power  of  truth,  operating  upon  an  enlightened  con- 
science, has  already  done  more  for  the  reformation  of  mankind, 
than  all  other  influences  combined.  The  work  may  be  slow, 
yet  it  is  sure.  What  has  produced  -the  change  in  regard  to  in- 
toxicating drinks  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ?  Thirty 
years  ago,  alcoholic  liquors  were  indispensable  as  as  act  of 
courtesy  and  hospitality.  All  acquiesced  with  the  custom,  and 
bowed  down  to  this  fashionable  Moloch.  And  it  was  a  breach 
of  good  manners  not  to  provide  strong  drink  for  guests  at  din- 
ner; and  every  important  event  from  the  birth  to  the  grave, 
was  enlivened  with  the  presence  of  this  enchanting  spirit. 
Now  no  enlightened  Cliristian,  or  hardly  any  respectable  man, 
will  invite  a  friend  to  taste  the  '^  intoxicating  bowl."  Nothing 
but  the  silent  power  of  truth  and  conscience  have  wrought  out 
this  change,  and  nothing  but  this  silent  influence  can  prevent  a 
retrograde  movement  in  the  temperance  reform.  Fines  and 
imprisonments,  and  gibbets,  will  not  restrain  the  appetites  of 
men,  or  control  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  but  the  power 
of  truth,  commending  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God,  is  destined  to  work  out  the  world's  redemption. 
Reformers  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  important  idea. 

Anxious  for  immediate  results,  impatient  at  the  slow  progress 
that  truth  is  making,  we  sometimes  despair  of  ultimate  success, 
and  resort  to  sarcasm,  wit  and  ridicule,  with  severe  denuncia- 
tions, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  cause  we  would  advance. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  faith  in  the  silent,  yet  effective  pow- 
er of  Christian  truth.  God  has  said,  my  word  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void ;  yet  how  little  faith  we  have  in  that  gracious 
promise.  We  live  in  a  fast  age,  when  everything  moves  with 
railroad  speed,  and  we  would  fain  see  the  world  converted  in 
the  same  impulsive  and  rapid  manner.  We  would  gladly  urge 
on  the  car  of  moral  reform,  with  the  power  of  ten  thousand 
steam  engines,  and  crush  out  at  one  stroke  every  system  of  vice 
and  immorality,  and  cut  the  work  short  in  righteousness.  But 
no  permanent  reform  can  be  secured  in  this  way.  It  must  be 
the  outgrowth  of  truth,  striking  its  roots  deeply  in  the  human  soul. 
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Excitements  and  temporary  reformation  may  be  produced  by  ap- 
peals to  the  passions,  but  there  will  be  no  lasting  reformation, 
except  that  which  rests  upon  the  transforming  power  of  truth, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  passions  may  serve  as  an  inlet  to  the  heart,  and  so 
make  the  truth  more  effectual ;  but  it  is  the  power  of  truth  re- 
cieved  that  makes  the  soul  a  new  creature  in  Clirist  Jesus. 
With  a  brief  suggestion  or  two,  we  close  this  already  protracted 
article*  ' 

Every  minister  who  would  secure  permanent  success  in  his 
labors,  should  endeavor  to  have  a  clear  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  that  truth  he  proclaims.  Without  this,  he  can  never  bring 
that  truth  to  bear  effectually  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
The  uncertainty  in  his  own  mind  will  be  confusion  in  theirs,  and 
but  little  lasting  good  will  be  effected.  He  should  labor  to  pre- 
sent truth  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  avoiding  all  phrases 
and  words  difficult  to  be  understood.  He  should,  while  using 
great  plainness,  use  also  great  simplicity  of  speech.  He  should 
have  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  presented  in  love,  and  expect 
that  God  will  make  it  effectual  in  the  advancement  of  the  Re- 
deemer's cause. 

Christians  should  repose  unshaken  confidence  in  the  word  of 
God  and  the  power  of  Christian  truth,  as  the  grand  instrumen- 
tality of  the  world's  conversion,  and  should  cordially  cooperate 
in  the  presentation  of  truth,  knowing  that  their  labor  in  the 
Lord  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

The  tornado,  the  earthquake,  the  violent  commotion  of  nature, 
and  excitement  of  passions,  may  have  their  uses  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  but  it  is  the  silent  power  of  truth  received  and 
obeyed,  that  shall  mould  the  heart  into  the  image  of  Christ, 
and  fit  the  soul  for  a  seat  with  the  Redeemed  in  the  everlasting 
kingdom. 
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Art.  II.— the  ANNIHILATION  OF  THE  WICKED  NOT 
A  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  BIBLE.  :     -  ■. 


What  is  the  destiny  of  the  ungodly  ?  Are  they  to  enter,  at 
death,  into  a  state  of  happiness,  or  will  they  endure  punish- 
ment ?  If  the  latter,  is  it  to  prove  expiatory  or  reformatory  in 
its  character,  and  having  accomplished  its  object,  will  the  sin- 
ner be  then  admitted  to  a  state  of  happiness ;  or  will  it  be 
eternal  in  duration  ?  Or  will  the  wicked  be  annihilated,  either 
at  death,  judgment,  or  in  any  future  period  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance,  and  questions,  too,  which  have 
of  late  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  engaged  numerous 
pens.  There  are  many  who  take  the  position  that  man  is  nat- 
urally mortal,  that  eternal  life,  i.  e.,  existence,  is  the  gift  of 
Christ,  and  is  given  to  those  only  who  believe  in  him,  and  that 
sinners  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  only  to  receive  judgment, 
and  that  either  at  that  time  or  after  punishment  of  a  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  they  will  finally  pass  away  and  cease  to  exist,, 
and  will  thus  be  annihilated.  We  propose  to  examine  what 
the  Bible  teaches  on  this  subject.  In  following  out  this  course,, 
we  pass  by  the  arguments  for  man's  immortality,  which  may  be 
adduced  from  consciousness,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  &c. ;  we 
care  not  to  stop  to  inquire  what  the  Fathers  taught  respecting 
it ;  but  believing  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  certain  source  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  future  state,  and  that  its  decis-. 
ions  are  final,  we  proceed  at  once  to  inquire,  "  What  saith  the 
Scripture  ?"  We  are  satisfied  that  if  we  find  the  doctrine  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  revealed  there,  it  is  our  duty  to 
receive  it ;  but  if,  instead  of  this,  we  find  the  opposite  doctrine 
plainly  taught,  it  is  not  for  us  to  cavil  or  attempt  to  explain  it. 
away ;  but  receiving  it  as  the  truth  of  God,  allow  it  to  have  a 
practical  influence  upon  our  conduct. 

First.     Let  us   examine  the  professedly  Scriptural  grounds 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  is  tauorht. 

It  is  alleged  that  various  passages  of  Scripture  teach  this 
doctrine.     Of  these  we  shall  select  a  few  of  those  which  appear 
to  be  most  depended  on  by  those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  and 
32 
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if  we  show  that  these  do  not  teach  it,  we  may,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  other  evidence  we  shall  bring,  leave  the 
minor  ones  without  a  specific  answer. 

1.  Psalm  37:  20,  "But  the  wicked  shall  perish,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  tlie  Lord  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs :  they  shall  con- 
sume ;   into  smoke  shall  they  consume  away." 

An  examination  of  the  psalm,  and  a  consideration  of  its  de- 
sign, will  show  that  there  is  here  no  reference  to  a  future  state. 
The  Psalm  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  troubled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  apparent  present  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and 
it  is  declared  that  such  prosperity  is  ephemeral  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  that  however  appearances  may  seem  to  teach  other- 
wise, it  is  a  fact  that  the  righteous  have,  even  now,  real  pros- 
perity and  security  in  the  favor  of  God.  Thus  we  read,  verses 
9,  10,  "For  evil  doers  shall  be  cut  ofFj  but  those  that  wait  up- 
on the  Lord,  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Far  yet  a  little 
while,  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be :  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently 
consider  his  place,  and  it  shall  not  be."  These  verses  evident- 
ly refer  to  the  present,  and  not  to  the  future }  for  if  they  teach 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  they  also  teach  the  annihilation 
of  the  earth.  So  also,  in  verse  21,  the  Psalmist  says,  "The 
wicked  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  again :  but  the  righteous 
showeth  mercy,  and  lendeth ;"  still  limiting  the  application  to 
the  present  state.  And  verses  3i — 36,  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter, "  Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  way,  and  he  shall  exalt 
thee  to  inherit  the  land ;  when  the  wicked  are  cut  off,  thou 
shalt  see  it.  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Yet  he  passed  away, 
and  lo,  he  was  not:  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
found."  The  design,  then,  of  these  portions  of  this  Psalm,  and 
of  the  20th  verse  among  them,  is  not  to  teach  the  future  an- 
nihilation of  the  wicked ;  but,  in  figurative  language,  to  show 
that  their  prosperity  in  the  present  life  is  transient  in  its  char- 
acter. 

2.  Psalm  59 :  13,  "  Consume  them  in  wrath,  consume  them, 
that  they  may  not  be."  The  gist  of  the  argument  based  on 
this  text,  appears  to  be,  that  that  which  is  consumed  is  put  out 
of  existence  j  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  supposed 
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to  confirm  the  idea  of  annihilation.  But,  like  that  we  have 
already  considered,  this  passage  has  no  reference  to  the  future 
state,  as  we  shall  readily  perceive  if  we  continue  to  read. 
'^  Consume  them  in  wrath,  consume  them,  that  they  may  not  be, 
and  let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in  Jacob  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  And  at  evening  let  them  return,  and  let  them  make 
a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city."  But  if  they 
were  annihilated,  they  could  not  know  anything,  nor  could  they 
return,  "  and  go  round  about  the  city."  Still  further,  in  verse 
11  of  this  Psalm,  we  find  David  praying,  "  Slay  them  not,  lest 
my  people  forget:  scatter  them  by  thy  power;  and  bring  them 
down,  O  Lord  our  shield."  Now,  if  in  one  part  of  this  prayer 
we  find  David  asking  that  his  enemies  may  not  be  slain,  with 
what  consistency  can  we  suppose  that  in  another  part  of  it,  he 
prays  for  their  annihilation  ?  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  he  means,  "  Disarrange  their  plans,  overturn  their  devices, 
and  lead  them  to  know  they  are  powerless,  .when  G-od  under- 
takes to  control  them." 

3.  Psalm  112  :  10,  "  The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  be  grieved, 
he  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth,  and  melt  away:  the  desire  of  the 
wicked  shall  perish."  Is  there  anything  in  this  Psalm  to  indi- 
cate that  it  refers  to  a  future  state  ?  "Would  any  one  who  had 
not  first  conceived  the  idea  of  annihilation,  ever  gather  it  from 
reading  the  whole  Psalm  ?  But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when 
men  have  made  up  their  minds  on  certain  subjects,  for  them  to 
take  single  verses  or  sentences,  which  appear  to  favor  their 
views,  and  without  considering  the  context,  adopt  them  as 
proofs  of  the  doctrine  advanced. 

4.  Jeremiah  17:  18,  "Let  them  be  confounded  that  perse- 
cute me,  but  let  not  me  be  confounded :  let  them  be  dismayed, 
but  let  not  me  be  dismayed :  bring  upon  them  the  day  of  evil, 
and  destroy  them  with  double  destruction."  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Jeremiah  had  gone  to  the  Jews  with  a  threat  of  tem- 
poral evil;  but  instead  of  believing  it,  and  repenting  of  their 
sins,  they  derided  him,  and  said,  verse  15,  "  Where  is  the  word 
of  the  Lord  ?  let  it  come  now."  In  consequence  of  this,.  Jere- 
miah prays  that  they  may  be  confounded  and  dismayed,  but  not 
him ;  and  that  by  the  coming  upon  them  of  the  threatened  de- 
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struction,  they  might  know  that  he  was  a  true  prophet,  and  had 
received  his  message  from  Jehovah.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  a  reference  to  a  future  state. 

5.  Romans  2:7,  "  To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality,  eternal 
life."  It  is  asked,  "  If  all  men  will  certainly  enjoy  conscious 
■existence  forever,  how  can  any  be  said  to  seek  for  immortality  ?" 
At  first  sight  there  might  appear  to  be  some  force  in  the  inquiry, 
but  a  little  consideration  will  remove  the  difficulty.  The  word 
used  is  a(p^ap^(a,  aphtharsia.  It  is  used  eight  times  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  2  Tim.  1 :  10,  it  is  rendered  as  here,  immortality. 
In  Eph.  6 :  24,  Titus  3 :  7,  sincerity  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  42,  50,  53, 
54,  incorruption.  Greenfield  defines  it,  "  Incorruptibility,  incor- 
ruptness;  by  imp.  immortality,  I  Cor.  15 :  42,  53,  54,  with  the 
accessory  idea  of  felicity,  Rom.  2 :  7,  et  al.  &c."  Donnegan  de- 
fines it,  "  Imperishableness ;  incorruptibility ;  immortality." 
Dawson,  "  Immortalitas,  proprie,  incorruptibilitas.'^  The  idea 
conveyed  in  the  text  seems  to  be,  that  whereas  those  who  diso- 
bey God  by  placing  their  affections  on  the  things  of  this  world, 
will  meet  disappointment  and  punishment,  those  of  whom  he 
here  speaks  are  looking  beyond  this  world,  and  by  their  obedi- 
ence to  God,  are  seeking  for  that  glory  and  honor,  and  those 
incorruptible  blessings  which  God  has  promised  to  his  chil- 
dren in  the  future  state,  and  it  is  declared  they  shall  receive 
eternal  life,  1.  e.,  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of 
God. 

6.  Malachi  4:1,  "  For,  behold,  the  day  cometh,  that  shall 
burn  as  an  oven ;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly, 
shall  be  stubble :  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root 
nor  branch."  This  is  thought  to  be  a  very  strong  passage,  and 
we  are  told  it  must  be  taken  literally,  and  as  "  neither  root  nor 
branch"  is  to  be  left,  it  must  mean  annihilation.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  understood  literally,  we  should  need  to  be  informed  what  is 
the  literal  root  and  branch  of  a  man,  as  we  had  supposed  these 
terms  could  only  be  applied  to  him  in  a  figurative  sense.  And 
even  if  the  text  stated  (which  it  does  not)  that  the  bodies  of 
the  wicked  would  be  burnt  up,  that  would  not  prove  the  annihi- 
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lation  of  the  spirit,  for  we  read,  Eccl.  12:  7,  "Then  shall  the 
dust  (i.  e.,  the  body,)  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it;"  showing  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  one  does  not  involve  that  of  the  other." 

Any  one  who  reads  the  book  of  Malachi  must  see  that  this 
passage  has  no  reference  to  future  punishment.  It  refers  to 
the  first  coming  of  Christ.  See  chap.  3:1,2;  4 : 5,  6,  compared 
with  Mark  1:2;  Matthew  17;  9-13.  With  reference  .to  the 
text  under  consideration,  we  read,  Malachi  4:6,"  Behold  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."  And  Jesus  Christ  taught  his 
disciples,  Matthew  17:  12,  13,  that  John  Baptist  was  referred 
to  in  this  prophecy.  This  limits  the  day  in  which  the  wicked 
should  be  burnt  up  to  a  short  time  after  John  the  Baptist,  for  if 
a  creditor  should  say,  "  I  ,will  sue  you  if  you  do  not  pay  what 
you  owe  me,  but  I  will  send  a  messenger  to  you  before  I  do  so  j 
the  debtor  would  understand  that  these  events  would  quickly 
follow  each  other.  So  with  the  text,  the  execution  of  the 
threat  must  be  understood  to  follow  quickly  after  the  sending 
of  Elijah ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  in  the  terrible  calamities 
that  befel  the  Jewish  nation  in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  that  we  find  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  of 
Malachi,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  future  annihilation  of  the  wick- 
ed has  no  place  there. 

We  have  thus  taken  up  some  of  the  passages  which  we  un- 
derstand to  be  most  relied  on  to  teach  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  and  have  seen  not  only  that  they  do  not  teach  it,  but 
that  only  one  of  them  refers  to  the  future  state. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  original  words,  which  are  translated 
destroy,  perish,  and  die,  convey  the  idea  of  annihilation.  Thus 
one  writer  on  this  subject*  says,  "  Apollumi  means  '  to  destroy 
totally,'  Ho  destroy  utterly ;'  "  and  he  evidently  claims  these  defi- 
nitions to  mean,  "  to  put  out  of  existence."  Let  us  take  a  few 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  word  referred  to  is  used,  and  in- 
serting his  rendering,  see  if  annihilation   appears   to   be   its 


meaning : 


*  Eld.  Miles  Grant;  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  p.  101. 
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Matthew  10 :  39,  "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  utterly  de- 
stroy (a<roX6V£i)  it,  but  he  that  utterly  destrojeth  (difoXyag)  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

Matthew  15 :  24,  "  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  utterly  destroy- 
ed (ot'ff'oXwXoTa)  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

Luke  15:4,  "  What  man  of  you  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if 
he  utterly  destroy  (a-TroXsVas-)  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the 
ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is 
utterly  destroyed  (a<roXwXoff)  until  he  find  it;"  and  verse  6, 
"  Rejoice  with  me ;  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  utter- 
ly destroyed,"  (a<n'oXwXos-). 

Luke  15:  8,  "  Either  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, if  she  utterly  destroy  (aifoXitf-n)  one  piece,"  and  verse  9,  "  I 
have  found  the  piece  which  I  had  utterly  destroyed"  (a-TrwXsCa). 

Luke  15:  24,  "This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  he 
was  utterly  destroyed  (a-TroXwXwg)  and  is  found." 

Is  the  idea  of  annihilation  conveyed  in  any  of  these  instan- 
ces ?  Can  it  possibly  be  implied  ?  See  also  Matt.  10 :  6 ;  12 : 
14;  15:  24;  22:  7;  Mark  2:  22;  4:38;  John  6:  12;  2  Cor. 
4:3;  Heb.  1 :  2;  1  Pet.  1 :  7,  and  numerous  other  passages  in 
which  the  word  'aroXXufxj  is  used ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  no 
such  idea  as  annihilation  is  implied. 

The  same  writer  further  says,*  "  Diapthero  means  "  to  destroy 
utterly,  bring  to  nothing,  blot  out."  Aia(p6s\pu  is  only  used  six 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  We  will  quote  each  of  these 
passages  with  his  definition,  remembering  that  he  understands 
it  to  imply  annihilation. 

Luke  12:  33,  "Neither  moth  destroyeth  utterly,"  {Sia^^slpsi). 

2  Cor.  4 :  16,  "  Though  our  outward  man  be  destroyed  utter- 
ly (§ia(p&£lpsTDn)  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

1  Tim.  6:5,"  Men  of  utterly  destroyed  (SiscpSapi^svuv)  minds." 

Rev.  8:9,  "  And  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed," {5iS(p6&pri). 

Rev.  11:  18,  "And  shouldst  utterly  destroy  (Siacp&hpai)  them 
which  utterly  destroy  ((^laqj^slpovraj)  the  earth." 

Now,  the  moth  renders  a  garment  unfit  for  its  original  use^ 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  page  104. 
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but  does  not  annihilate  it ;  the  outward  man  may  decay,  but 
certainly  the  apostle  was  not  then  speaking  of  annihilation ; 
men's  minds  may  be  corrupted,  but  we  are  sure  that  those  of 
whom  the  apostle  speaks  were  not  annihilated ;  neither  have  we 
any  reason  to  suppose  this  of  the  ships  indicated,  nor  any  right 
to  assume  that  this  was  the  destiny  of  the  men  in  Rev.  11 :  18, 
especially  when  we  know  that  however  they  had  corrupted, 
they  had  not  annihilated  the  earth.  Destroy  and  perish  really 
mean  to  be  perverted  from  the  original  purpose,  or  to  be  unfit- 
ted for  the  original  design,  and  when  applied  to  the  condition 
of  the  sinner,  involve  the  idea  of  separation  from  God. 

But  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  words  death  and  die,  as 
applied  to  the  future  punishment  of  the  sinner,  and  we  are  told 
that  these  indicate  annihilation.  But  is  this  so  ?  When  we 
speak  of  physical  death,  it  does  not  convey  this  idea.  True,  a 
dead  body  naturally  corrupts  and  becomes  decomposed,  but 
this  succeeds,  and  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of 
death.  A  man  falls  down  suddenly,  a  surgeon  opens  a  vein, 
and  the  blood  does  not  flow.  He  tells  you  the  man  is  dead ; 
and  yet  his  perfect  form  is  before  you,  and  has  not  even  lost 
its  warmth.  The  child  of  the  Shunamite,  the  son  of  the  widow 
of  Nain,  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  were  all  really  dead.  Yet 
they  were  not  annihilated.  Their  bodies  were  perfect,  while 
their  spirits  had  been  separated  therefrom ;  and  it  was  only 
necessary  that  these  should  be  restored,  in  order  that  they 
should  resume  the  functions  of  life.  It  is  the  separation  of 
body  and  spirit  that  constitutes  death. 

So  spiritual  death,  the  result  of  sin,  is  separation  from  God, 
from  holiness,  and  from  happiness ;  and  not  annihilation.  The 
sinner  is  not  merely  threatened  with  future  death ;  he  is  said 
to  be  already  dead.  As  illustrations  of  this  fact,  we  refer  to 
Eph.  2:  1,  "Dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Col.  2:  13,  "And 
you  being  dead  in  your  sins."  Eph.  2:5,"  Even  when  we  were 
dead  in  sins.  Rom.  8:2,  "  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death." 
And  so,  also,  the  Christian  who  is  delivered  from  this  spiritual 
death,  is  said  to  be  dead  in  another  sense.  Rom.  6:2,  "  How 
shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?"     Gal. 
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2 :  19,  "For  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law."  Col.  3  : 
3,  "  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
1  Pet.  2 :  24,  "  That  we  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto 
righteousness." 

If,  then,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Christian  is  dead,  it  is 
meant  that  he  is  separated  from  sin  and  the  world ;  and  when 
it  is  declared  that  the  wicked  are  now  dead,  the  idea  is  convey- 
ed that  they  are  separated  from  God  and  holiness ;  and  annihi- 
lation is  not  suggested  in  either  case,  what  reason  have  we  for 
supposing  that  when  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
called  death,  that  annihilation  is  then  intended,  and  not,  rather, 
that  it  still  means  separation  from  God  and  holiness,  and  con- 
sequently from  happiness  ? 

We  may  here  refer  to  a  very  common  argument,  viz.,  that 
eternal  life  is  said  to  be  procured  and  given  by  Christ,  and  to 
be  given  to  believers  only.  This  is  readily  admitted,  but  the 
inference  therefrom  we  hold  to  be  quite  untenable.  For  as 
spiritual  death  is  not  non-existence,  seeing  those  who  are 
"  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  are  physically  alive,  and  both 
think  and  act,  so  spiritual  life  is  not  mere  existence,  but  some- 
thing higher  and  far  more  valuable.  The  Saviour  defines  it, 
John  17:3,  "And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 
sent."  The  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  is  contrasted  with 
his  former  spiritual  death.  John  5  :  24,  "  Is  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  1  John  3 :  14,  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life."  It  is  contrasted  with  the  present  spir- 
itual death  of  the  wicked.  Rom.  8:6,  "  To  be  carnally  minded 
is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is  life  and  peace."  Fur- 
ther, the  Saviour  declared,  John  11 :  26,  "  And  whosoever  liv- 
eth,  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die."  He  could  not  have 
referred  here  to  physical  death,  for  thousands  of  believers  have 
died  since  that  time.  Neither  could  he  have  referred  to  what 
should  take  place  after  the  resurrection,  for  he  says,  John  8: 
51,  "  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death."  And 
that  "  eternal  life"  does  not  mean  mere  future  existence,  is  also 
seen  in  the  fact  that  believers  are  said  to  have  it  now.     John 
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6 :  47,  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  believeth  on  me, 
hath  everlasting  life."  See  also  John  3  :  36  j  6  :  24;  6  :  54 ;  1 
John  5:  11,12. 

The  "  eternal  life"  which  Jesus  Christ  gives  to  believers,  is  a 
present  knowledge  of,  and  union  to,  and  communion  with,  him- 
self and  the  Father,  leading  them  here,  to  love  and  serve  him, 
and  to  delight  to  do  his  will ;  and  it  secures  for  them  in  the 
future  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  a  closer  union,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  happiness  in  his  service ;  the  future  life  of  the  be- 
liever being  only  a  continuation  of  the  present.  There  will  be 
a  change  of  condition,  for  there  will  be  a  separation  from  this 
corruptible  body  at  death,  and  a  reunion  to  it  when  it  is  ren- 
dered incorruptible  at  the  resurrection.  There  will  be  a  change 
of  location,  from  earth  to  the  mansions  in  the  Father's  house. 
But  it  is  the  same  life,  extended.  That  which  the  believer  has, 
and  that  which  he  will  have,  are  both  called  "  eternal  life,"  and 
are  parts  of  the  same  whole.  As  the  flower  is  the  opened  bud, 
as  noon  is  the  perfection  of  the  rising  day,  as  man  is  the  grown 
up  child,  so  is  the  future  life  of  the  believer  the  extension  and 
the  perfection  of  his  present  life  which  he  now  lives  "  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God."  And  if  "  this  is  life  eternal,"  then 
it  follows  that  there  may  be  existence  in  the  future  without  it, 
just  as  the  wicked  now  exist  without  it.  And  if  the  future 
state  of  the  Christian  is  only  a  continuation  of  his  present  spir- 
itual life,  though  far  more  glorious  in  character,  and  with  the 
difference,  that  his  body,  like  his  soul,  will  have  become  inde- 
structible, then  we  may  conclude  that  the  future  state  of  the 
wicked  will  be  an  extension  of  his  present  spiritual  death,  only 
deeper  and  more  intensive  in  character,  his  body  also  having 
become  indestructible.  Eternal  life,  i.  e.,  the  continuous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  favor  of  God,  will  be  seen  to  be  the  opposite  of 
the  abiding  wrath  of  God,  John  3  :  36.  ^yh-,  "  anger,  indigna- 
tion." 

It  is  further  argued,  that  it  was  physical  death,  and  not  spir- 
itual, which  was  the  punishment  threatened  to  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  event  of  their  sinning.*    And  Professor  Hudson  asks, 

*  See  Dobney's  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment,"  pages 
122-129,  and  Hudson's  "  Debt  and  Grace,"  page  170. 
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"Was  he  (Adam)  fairly  treated  if  that  was  only  the  prelude  of 
death,  and  if,  without  a  word  of  express  warning,  he  was  still 
liable  to  endless  woe  ?"  But  we  think  it  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  in  the  few  sentences  narrated  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  have  an  account  of  all  the  instruction  given  to 
Adam  and  Eve  previous  to  their  fall.  But  even<if  it  were  so, 
as  both  Dobney  and  Hudson  believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the 
unjust  to  a  future  judgment,  and  a  state  of  fearful  suffering  pre- 
vious to  annihilation,  we  think  their  arguments  on  this  point 
are  as  much  against  their  views  as  ours.  But  we  object  alto- 
gether to  the  idea  of  physical  death  being  either  the  death  or 
the  prelude  of  the  death  threatened.  We  believe  that  the 
threatening  or  prophecy  of  Gen.  2:17  was  literally  fulfilled, 
and  that  Adam  and  Eve  died,  i.  e..  spiritually,  on  the  very  day 
they  sinned,  and  that  having  thus  died,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  death  was  eternal,  unless  they  should  be  restored 
by  Divine  power  and  grace;  and  that  physical  death  was  only 
an  adjunct  to  the  other,  and  not  the  main  result  of  their  sin,  see 
Gen.  3 :  22. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  we  think,  that  those  who  believe  they 
find  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  in  the  Bible,  occupy  an  unten- 
able position,  let  us  examine  a  few  passages  which  do  refer  to 
future  punishment,  and  seek  to  understand  what  they  teach. 
We  refer  to  single  texts,  because  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  hope  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  embraced  the  opposite  views,  although  we  think  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Bible  implies  the  unending  existence  of  all 
men,  and  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of 
any. 

1.  Matthew  25  :  41,  46,  "  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  "These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal."  The  word  here  used  to  express  the  duration  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  the  same  as  that  which  defines  the 
duration  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous.  Aiwvio^  is  used  sev- 
enty-one times  in  the  New  Testament.  Twice,  viz.,  2  Tim.  1 : 
9;  Titus  1 :  2,  it  refers  to  the  past,  and  ■'r'po  xpovwv  ^iiiwvlwv  is 
translated,  "  Before  the  world  began."     In  Rom.  16 :  25,  it  also 
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refers  to  the  past,  and  xp°^°'?  aiwv/oi^  is  rendered,  ''jSince  the 
world  began."  Once,  Philemon  15,  it  is  rendered,  "  for  ever." 
In  each  of  the  other  sixty-seven  instances,  it  is  either  translat- 
ed eternal  or  everlastings  and  it  is  connected  with  G-od,  life, 
covenant,  weight  of  glory,  habitations,  spirit,  salvation,  punish- 
ment, judgment,  destruction,  damnation,  &c. ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  any  case  to  imply  that  it  is  used  in  a  limited  sense. 
Jude  7  has  been  thought  to  be  an  exception.  But  it  is  not,  for 
the  reference  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  the  other  cities  which  were  overwhelmed,  and  not  to  the 
cities  themselves,  for  the  cities  could  not  give  "  themselves  over 
to  fornication,"  or  go  ''  after  strange  flesh  :"  and  it  is  those  who 
did  this  that  "are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffening  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  (aiojv'ou)  fire." 

But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  word  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  limited  sense,  yet  being  used 
in  the  text  under  consideration,  first  to  describe  the  duration 
of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  then  to  describe  the  dura- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  there  being  no  qualifica- 
tion in  either  case,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  it  must  be  understood 
in  both  cases  in  the  same  sense,  so  that  if  the  latter  means  un- 
ending, so  also  must  the  former. 

2.  Mark  9 :  43,  44,  "And  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off: 
for  it  is  better  for  theo  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  haviuG: 
two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  bo 
quenched:  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched."  This  form  of  expression  is  repeated,  verses  45, 
46,  and  47,  48.  Could  language  more  explicit  than  this  be 
used  to  convey  the  idea  of  unending  punishment  ?  Mark,  it  is 
not  the  worm,  which  might  devour  one  after  another,  but  their 
worm ;  intimating  something  personal,  and  belonging  to  each 
individual,  which  docs  not  die,  and  therefore  continues  for- 
ever. 

3.  2  Thess.  1 :  9,  ^'  "Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  tlic  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power.  "OXs/)poj  is  defined,  "  perdition,  destruction,  ruin, 
misery."  The  idea  conveyed  in  the  text  is,  the  loss  of  hope,  of 
happiness,  and  of  accomplishing  the  great  purpose  of  existence. 
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It  is  not  to  cease  to  exist,  but  it  is  declared  to  be  "  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.  Ps.  16  : 
11,  we  read,  "In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,"  and  Jude  24, 
"  To  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with 
exceeding  joy."  And  it  is  from  this  joy  and  this  glory  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  the  wicked  are  to  be  banished.  God 
created  man  to  enjoy  this.  To  lose  it  is  "  destruction,  ruin." 
But  on  this  text.  Prof.  Hudson*  says,  "  The  common  mistake 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  is  in  taking  the  preposi- 
tion from  to  denote  separation,  and  not  the  origin  or  source  of 
the  destruction  named."  But  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  New  Testa- 
ment Lexicon,  after  giving  a  general  definition  of  'a-ro,  says, 
" Its  general* meaning  is,  therefore,  from,  away  from;"  and 
if  we  turn  to  Donnegan  for  the  classical  meaning,  we  read, 
"  The  primitive  signification  expresses  ^  removal  from  a  place,' 
such  signification  is  most  frequent  in  Homer,  and  may  be  general- 
ly rendered  by  ^  from,'  far  from,  away  from,  at  a  distance  from." 
And  to  go  no  further  for  illustrations  of  this  meaning  of  the 
word  in  Scripture,  wo  may  take  Matthew  25:  28,  29,  41,  and 
Matt.  11:  25.  We  should  also  mark  that  it  is  not  said  that 
destruction  from  God  shall  come  upon  them ;  but  they  "  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,"  evidently 
intimating  scparatio7i  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  from  his 
glory. 

4.  Heb.  9 :  27,  "  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but 
after  this  the  judgment."  Those  who  contend  for  annihilation, 
speak  of  two  literal  deaths :  first,  physical  death,  which  they 
believe  to  be  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  threatened  for 
sin,  and  then  what  they  call  the  second  death,  viz.,  a  final  pass- 
ing out  of  existence  after  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment. 
But  this  text  directly  contradicts  that  idea,  and  asserts  that 
while  men  will  die  before  the  judgment,  he  will  not  die  after- 
wards, for  "  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this 
the  judgment.  This,  to  our  minds,  settles  the  question  of  an 
annihilation,  after  the  resurrection,  while  the  spiritual  death, 


*  Debt  and  Grace,  page  187. 
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which  we  think  the  unrepentant  sinner  will  endure  eternally,  is 
one  in  which  he  is  now  involved. 

We  have  thus  referred  to  a  few  passages  which  we  think 
plainly  teach  the  unending  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  thus 
disprove  the  idea  of  annihilation.  Others  might  be  added, 
but  we  study  brevity,  and  we  think  these  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  But  while  those  who  argue  for  annihilation  at- 
tempt to  explain  away  those  texts  which  declare  the  unending 
punishment  of  the  wicked  as  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of 
God,  and  say  further,''^  "  It  is  no  compliment  to  human  nature, 
to  suppose  that  the  affrightment  of  eternal  whips  and  scorpions 
may  impel  man  heavenward,  though  infinite  attractions  could 
not  draw  him  thither ;"  some  of  them,  we  think  with  strange 
inconsistency,  give  a  most  terrible  description  of  the  punish- 
ment to  be  actually  endured  by  the  sinner  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. Thus  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted  says,t  "  To  affright 
the  careless,  we  need  no  gloomier  pictures  than  of  God's 
fierce  anger  as  burning,  devouring,  consuming,  tearing  in  piec- 
es, grinding  to  powder,  and  the  like."  And  he  adds, J  "  Who 
knows  that  the  lost  soul  may  not,  by  some  law  of  its  nature, 
so  transcend  the  laws  of  time  and  space  as  to  apprehend  a 
certain  boundlessness  of  its  woe?"  "  There  can  be  no  sense 
of  relief.  The  light  of  life  gone  out,  the  expired  soul  can  nev- 
er know  that  it  has  escaped  from  pain.  -^  •«•  -J^-  it  can  never 
know  that  its  woe  is  ended.  The  agony  ends,  not  in  a  happy 
consciousness  that  all  is  passed,  but  in  eternal  night,  in  the 
blackness  of  darkness  forever." 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  think  inconsistent  in  those 
who  advocate  the  idea  of  annihilation,  viz.,  that  after  they  have 
endeavored  to  prove  that  eternal,  everlasting,  and  forever 
and  ever,  mean  limited  periods,  they  then  turn  round  and  tell 
us  that  annihilation  is  eternal,  i.  e.,  unending  punishment.  So 
Mr.  Dobney  teaclies,§  and  Prof.  Hudson  ||  says,  "  Can  an  irre- 
versihle  sentence  be  properly  called  ^  eternal,'  though  it  be  a 
sentence  of  utter  destruction?     Or,  is  the  adjective  used  to  de- 

*  Debt  and  Grace,  page  15.     I  Ibid,  page  420.      %  Ibid,  page  423. 
§  The  Scripture  of  Future  Punishment,  page  214. 
II  Debt  and  Grace,  page  195. 
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note  the  eternity  of  effect  ?"  On  this  assumption,  the  man 
who  serves  out  a  sentence  of  ten  years  in  the  State  prison,  or 
the  child  who  is  chastised  for  a  fault,  or  the  girl  who  is  depriv- 
ed of  a  pleasure  excursion  on  account  of  misconduct,  each  suffer 
eternal  punishment,  for  the  punishment  having  been  inflicted,  is 
irreversible  in  its  character.  Such  reasoning  appears  to  us  to 
indicate  that  those  who  use  it  are  not  satisfied  with  their  own 
arguments  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  eternal  and  ever- 
lasting. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and  that  it  does  teach  their  eternal 
punishment.  There  are  two  arguments  frequently  used  to  sus- 
tain the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  which,  iu  our  opinion,  are  not 
difficult  to  answer ;  but  as  they  are  mere  appeals  to  reason  in- 
dependent of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  within  our  present  plan  to  go 
fully  into  them.  The  one  is,  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  for 
the  sins  of  a  short  life,  man  should  suffer  eternal  punishment  j 
and  the  other  is,  that  the  infliction  of  unending  punishment  is 
inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  These  are  not  difficul- 
ties to  us.  With  reference  to  the  first,  we  know  that  a  man 
may  commit  forgery  or  arson  in  a  minute j  and  as  the  result  of 
it,  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  his  punishment  is  just. 
Moreover,  we  confess  to  the  opinion  that  we  are  incompetent 
to  decide  what  is  the  proper  desert  of  sin,  and  to  the  belief  that 
the  Lawgiver  of  the  universe  is  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  just  j 
and  we  would  therefore  rather  in  this  matter  trust  to  the  plain 
statements  of  his  word,  which  wc  cannot  think  are  framed  so 
as  to  lead  us  astray;  than  trust  to  the  suggestions  of  our  own 
reasons  ? 

With  regard  to  the  latter  objection,  wc  believe  that  God  is 
good,  infinitely  so ;  and  yet  we  find  sufi'cring  in  the  world. 
Part  of  it  appears  to  arise  from  purely  providential  causes;  an- 
other portion  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  falls  upon  the  transgress- 
or. And  still,  a  large  amount  of  suffering  remains  which  is 
caused  by  wrong-doing,  but  falls  upon  others  than  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  wrong.  Does  the  fact  that  God  permits  this  suffer- 
ing, afford  reason  to  doubt  his  goodness  ?     This  is  not  affirmed. 
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And  if  he  is  now  good,  although  he  permits  suffering  in  this 
world,  and  if  he  will  remain  good,  although  he  may  permit  suf- 
fering for  a  limited  period  after  the  final  judgment,  as  some  of 
the  advocates  of  annihilation  believe,  we  will  not  dare  to  say 
that  he  will  not  continue  good,  although  in  his  wisdom  he  may 
permit  the  impenitent  to  suffer  forever.  "We  repeat,  these  are 
not  difficulties  to  us,  but  if  there  are  those  who  honestly  find 
them  so,  let  them  remember  that  it  is  for  us,  fallible  creatures, 
to  ascertain  what  God  teaches  in  the  Bible,  and  when  satisfied 
that,  interpreted  by  the  plain  grammatical  rules  which  we  apply 
to  other  subjects,  its  statements  teach  certain  doctrines,  we 
may  safely  leave  it  with  God  to  vindicate  his  own  character, 
demonstrate  the  righteousness  of  his  laws,  and  the  justice  of 
his  penalties,  and  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies. 

Here  we  leave  the  matter.  All  must  admit  that  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  is  an  awful  one ;  and  we  believe 
that  God  intended  it  should  be  so  regarded  by  us.  And  while 
we  reverently  say,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight,"  let  us  heed  the  admonition  addressed  to  us,  "  Give 
diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure."  And  "  know- 
ing the  terror  of  the  Lord,"  let  us  "  persuade  men,"  with  the 
hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  bless  our  efforts,  and  that  they, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  delivered  from  "  the  wrath  to 
come."  And  "  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves ;  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth,"  let  us  show,  by  all  our  conduct, 
that  we  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  a  solemn  and  important  reality,  and  that  however 
men  may  reason  themselves  into  a  belief  of  it,  that  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  wicked  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 
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Art.  III.— the  FREEWILL  BAPTIST  DENOMINATION: 
ITS  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  study  of  the  Denominational  History  recently  issued  at 
Dover,  N.  H.,  affords  an  answer  to  many  questions  respecting 
the  processes  by  which  the  body  has  reached  its  present  posi- 
tion and  character ;  and  it  also  raises  many  other  inquiries 
touching  its  future  work  and  destiny.  It  is  easily  seen  that  it 
came  into  existence,  in  an  organic  form,  not  according  to  any 
prearranged  plan  on  the  part  of  its  founders,  but  as  the  result 
of  several  co working  forces  that  were  too  strong  to  be  repress- 
ed and  too  definite  to  be  dissipated.  It  was  the  incarnation  of 
religious  convictions  that  must  somehow  work  themselves  into 
active  life,  and  the  steady  and  determined  protest  against  the 
false  faiths  which  were  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the  souls 
which  God  had  enlightened  and  commissioned  by  his  truth. 

The  ceremonialism  of  episcopacy  would  not  answer  for  the 
hearts  that  were  crying  for  inward  life.  The  secular  spirit 
abounding  in  the  "  Standing  Order"  was  leaving  God  without 
witness  to  the  soul  ia  many  of  the  churches  made  up  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  been  thrilled  by  the  words  of  Rob- 
inson and  Brewster.  The  theology  of  the  Baptist  clmrchcs  in 
New  England  was  uncouth  and  inoperative  for  great  good,  on 
account  of  its  grim  and  petrified  Calvinism,  which  portrayed 
God  as  a  tyrant  and  man  as  a  hapless  and  helpless  child  of 
Satan.      Methodism   was    shouting  through  England, — having 


yet  hardly  sent  its  ringing  voice  across 


the   sea;    and  had  it 


been  otherwise,  its  hierarchal  government  would  hardly  have 
been  welcome  to  a  people  struggling  for  the  supremacy  of  Re- 
publican ideas,  and  its  Pedobaptist  practice  could  hardly  have 
been  acceptable  to  men  who  could  find  in  the  New  Testament 
no  definition  of  baptism  save  the  immersion  of  believers.  They 
must  have  a  vital  religion ;  they  must  have  an  enlightened  con- 
science instead  of  an  ambitious  civil  magistracy  for  a  guide  to 
Christian  duty;  they  must  hold  and  teach  a  theology  which 
made  Christ's  offers  of  salvation  realities  and  not  mere  sem- 
blances; and  they  must  insist  on  the  equality  of  the  Christian 
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brotherhood  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  .  ordinances. 
Finding  these  objects  could  not  be  gained  within  the  enclo- 
sures of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  around  them,  they  pitched 
their  tents  without,  often  in  sadness,  sometimes  with  tears, 
watching  the  cloud  by  which  God  would  lead  them,  till  they 
found  their  encampment  must  needs  become  a  permanent 
abode.  And  so  at  length  they  arose  to  build,  with  such  imple- 
ments and  materials  and  skill  as  they  could  command, — think- 
ing far  less  of  the  future  than  of  the  present, — not  asking  how 
posterity  would  criticize  their  architecture,  but  only  how  they 
might  provide  for  the  feeble  and  hungry  and  eager  souls  that 
were  being  born  and  multiplied  in  their  new  household  of 
faith.  And  as  this  labor  went  on,  sometimes  by  set  methods, 
but  oftener  by  the  necessities  of  their  position,  there  at  length 
appeared  a  body  of  affiliated  churches,  sufficiently  definite  in 
features  and  marked  in  character  to  constitute  the  "  Freewill 
Baptist  Denomination." 

Dating  from  the  real  and  manifest  beginning,  the  body  is 
now  seventy-five  years  old.  It  has  a  recognized  existence,  an 
ecclesiastical  unity  as  decided,  perhaps,  as  might  be  expected 
in  view  of  its  principles  and  circumstances,  and  a  somewhat 
systematic  life.  It  has  its  Printing  Establishment,  its  boards 
of  Missions  and  Education,  its  Doctrinal  Standards, — which  are 
perhaps  less  definite,  complete  and  authoritative  than  the  Thir- 
ty-nine Articles  or  the  Westminster  Confession, — its  Church 
Polity,  its  Hymn  Books,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Christian  lit- 
erature. It  has  a  membership  of  nearly  60,000,  embracing 
some  1300  churches,  which  are  ministered  unto  by  nearly  as 
many  ordained  and  licensed  preachers.  It  has  under  its  con- 
trol a  College  with  ample  buildings,  a  respectable  endowment, 
a  creditable  patronage,  and  an  enviable  and  well-deserved  rep- 
utation. It  has  a  few  Seminaries  of  high  grade,  which  may 
fearlessly  challenge  comparison  with  many  that  have  had  a 
longer  life  and  wealthier  patrons ;  and  a  Theological  School 
whose  furnishing  has  indeed  been  far  too  scanty,  but  which  has 
called  and  is  still  calling  out  a  strong  and  active  sympathy 
from  the  churches,  and  which  has  sent  back  not  a  few  young 
men  who  are  among  the  most  efficient  preachers  in  the  bo%, 
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and  who,  by  their  character,  attainments  and  ability,  are  being 
gratefully  felt  in  the  broader  circles  of  society.  It  has  its 
churches  and  ministers  in  nearly  every  free  State  of  the  Union, 
and  maintains  a  formal  and  intimate  intercourse  with  bodies  of 
similar  faith  and  polity  in  England  and  in  the  British  Provinces 
of  North  America. 

These  are  the  simplest  and  most  outward  symbols  of  its  in- 
ward force.  They  are  items  for  the  most  superficial  inventory, 
and  offer  themselves  readily  to  the  mere  statistician.  They 
guage  existence,  but  they  cannot  so  accurately  measure  life. 
They  exhibit  the  quantity  but  not  the  quality  of  the  denomina- 
tional being.  They  tell  what  has  been  done,  but  they  say  little 
of  the  method  or  the  spirit  of  the  labor.  The  real  elements  of 
life  in  a  person  or  a  people  are  far  below  the  surface,  and  are 
both  subtle  and  spiritual.  And  the  real  position  of  the  de- 
nomination must  be  learned  by  ascertaining  what  spirit  has 
animated  it,  and  is  still  throbbing  beneath  its  phenomena. 

The  early  ministers  of  the  denomination  possessed  energy  of 
character,  practical  sagacity  of  intellect, "persistence  of  pur- 
pose, devotion  to  their  work  and  their  Master,  and  a  vital  expe- 
rience of  the  truth  they  went  abroad  to  proclaim.  Their  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  and  to  the  affections  of  men  were  pow- 
erful and  effective,  and  among  that  class  of  people  to  whom 
they  chiefly  preached,  their  ministry  was  a  prompt  power. 
Converts  multiplied,  some  of  whom  were  organized  into  church- 
es and  disciplined  into  intelligent  Christian  stabilit}',  while 
others  soon  failed  to  feel  or  yield  to  the  strong  religious  im- 
pulse which  at  first  swayed  them.  An  organized  and  system- 
atic efficiency  was  only  partially  secured,  and  so  the  figures 
which  set  forth  the  numbers  of  the  new  body  were  not  always 
reliable  indices  to  its  moral  and  social  power.  And  this  com- 
parative neglect  of  order  and  system,  while  it  forbade  confi- 
dence at  the  first,  has  also  rendered  the  later  efforts  to  com- 
bine and  organize  forces  more  difficult  and  less  fruitful  in 
results. 

But  there  has  been  a  spirit  in  action  all  along  the  past  that 
made  failure  impossible,  and  which  has  brought  some  grateful 
sucecsses.     The   body  has  fairly  won  a  recognition  from  the 
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Christian  community  and  from  the  general  public.  Its  position 
on  the  great  moral  questions  which  concern  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  public  wrongs,  has  been  mostly  an  unequivocal 
and  leading  one.  It  has  steadily  pleaded  for  temperance,  and 
lifted  up  its  voice  against  oppression,  not  fearing  censure,  and 
refusing  to  be  bribed  to  silence.  It  has  steadily  fought  against 
the  Augustinian  theology,  and  yet  has  lent  no  countenance  to 
the  schemes  of  religion  which,  under  the  plea  of  liberality,  frit- 
ter away  the  distinguishing  elements  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
It  has  displayed  an  energy  and  generosity  in  its  efforts  for  ed- 
ucation, during  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  could  not  fail  of 
arresting  attention  and  compelling  appreciation.  It  has  sent 
not  a  few  men  into  society  who  have  acquired  an  influence  and 
wielded  a  power  both  large  and  grateful.  And  it  is  not  egotism 
but  simple  truth  to  say,  that,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  the 
60,000  members  of  the  denomination,  as  they  are  found  to-day 
are  several  fold  stronger  in  the  elements  of  true  and  perma- 
nent Christian  influence  than  the  same  number  could  have  been, 
had  the  characteristics  and  policy  of  the  denomination  as  it 
was  forty-five  years  ago  remained  until  now.  The  losses  sus- 
tained are  chiefly  such  as  must  have  been  suffered  in  making 
the  transition  from  the  period  of  unorganized  zeal  to  the  epoch 
of  definite  plans  and  systematic  endeavor. 

The  body  has  not  gained  much  in  numbers  for  some  time 
past.  Nearly  fifteen  years  since,  about  the  same  numbers 
were  reported  as  now.  The  gains  in  missionary  work  some- 
times appear  small  and  doubtful.  There  are  questionings 
whether  it  were  not  better  to  give  up  the  field  of  labor  in 
Orissa.  Territories  once  dotted  with  churches  retain  scarcely 
a  Freewill  Baptist  congregation.  Important  enterprises  have 
failed,  while  others  threaten  to  follow  them.  New  fields  are 
open,  many  and  promising,  but  either  the  men,  the  money,  or 
the  enterprise,  or  all  of  them,  are  lacking.  The  country 
churches  frequently  grow  weak,  while  the  work  of  planting  them 
in  the  cities  was  commenced  so  late  and  prosecuted  under  such 
difficulties,  that  they  often  only  maintain  a  doubtful  struggle 
for  life.  And  when  the  work  of  rearing  churches  in  the  terri- 
tories and  new  States  is  undertaken,  the  denomination  has  so 
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few  men  and  small  means  and  little  prestige  to  send  into  the 
open  fields,  that  only  a  small  work  is  accomplished  at  the  end 
of  a  large  and  long-continued  self-denial. 

These  are  the  two  sides  of  the  picture  which  even  a  superfi- 
cial observer  can  readily  see.  Some  there  are  who,  looking 
back  over  the  past  seventy-five  years,  and  witnessing  the  proofs 
of  progress,  assure  themselves  that  the  struggle  for  life  is  fair- 
ly over,  and  that  the  denominational  march  is  to  be  more  steady 
and  rapid  toward  real  power  in  the  future.  They  are  brave- 
hearted  and  hopeful  prophets.  They  will  not  anticipate  dis- 
aster. They  look  for  a  far  brighter  record  when  the  history 
of  the  second  half  century  shall  be  written.  There  are  others 
who  constantly  doubt,  or  hope  only  with  fear.  They  are  pain- 
ed by  the  contrast  discovered  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
— between  demand  and  supply, — between  opportunity  and  ca- 
pacity. They  acknowledge  some  elements  of  strength,  but  in 
their  inventories  the  elements  of  weakness  constitute  a  much 
ampler  catalogue.  Their  ambition  can  only  be  satisfied  with 
the  accomplishment  of  much ;  their  hope  prophesies  the  accom- 
plishment of  little.  The  only  onward  path  which  seems  to 
them  worthy,  is  crowded  with  obstacles,  on  whose  removal 
their  faith  does  not  count. 

We  propose  to  specify  some  of  the  influences  and  circum- 
stances which  bear  on  this  question  touching  the  future  of  the 
denomination.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  set  forth  first  those 
things  which  are  operating  or  are  likely  to  operate  against  its 
prosperity  and  growth.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  courageous  to 
hide  the  facts  which  are  unpleasant  to  see,  nor  ignore  the 
foes  whose  blows  may  have  power  to  harm  us.  He  only  is  the 
hero  who  can  look  all  real  peril  in  the  face,  and  then  calmly 
march  up  to  it  unafi'righted.  And  the  denomination  will  do 
well  when  it  shall  choose  its  policy  and  enter  upon  its  toils 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  it  has  undertaken.  What,  then, 
are  the  hinderances  to  the  large  and  sure  future  success  of  the 
Freewill  Baptist  denomination,  as  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
body? 

1.  First  of  all  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  applicable  to  all 
bodies  of  Christians, — that  the  pulpit  and  the  church  are  wield- 
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ing  less  direct  and  relative  power  over  and  in  the  community 
than  pertained  to  them  half  a  century  since.  Whatever  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  may  be  given,  or  whatever  apology  for  it  may 
be  brought  forward,  the  fact  remains,  and  is  generally  conceded 
by  all  frank  and  intelligent  observers.  Aged  ministers,  still 
surviving,  discover  this  change  and  mourn  over  it.  Whether  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  diminution  of  piety  in  the  pulpit,  or 
to  the  increase  of  irreligion  among  the  people ;  to  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  church,  or  to  the  decay  of  reverence  in  society ; 
to  the  loss  of  prestige  by  the  clergy  through  their  unwise  con- 
cessions, or  to  the  defiance  with  which  worldly  men  have  at 
length  met  the  demands  of  Christian  teaching ;  to  the  failure  of 
the  ministry  to  preach  so  as  to  reach  the  conscience  of  their 
hearers,  or  to  the  growth  of  general  intelligence  which  induces 
men  to  turn  where  they  may  find  stronger  and  more  quickening 
teachers;  or  whether  all  these  influences  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  not  now  necessary  to  consider.  The  pulpit,  howev- 
er, is  no  longer  a  royal  power,  and  the  church  is  not  now  a 
temple  before  which  all  classes  of  men  reverently  uncover  their 
heads.  Multitudes  among  the  intelligent  and  respected  are 
found  but  rarely  in  the  sanctuary,  and  not  a  few  who  attend 
carry  more  of  the  spirit  of  jealous  criticism  than  of  reverential 
worship.  Church  work  is  often  more  an  incident  of  life,  than 
its  main  practical  concern.  And  this  disinclination  to  become 
thoroughly  wedded  to  the  active  duties  of  religion  as  they  are 
imposed  by  church  membership,  is  becoming  more  strong  and 
active  among  the  young  men  of  the  land.  Frequently  their 
faith  is  seriously  unsettled,  and  they  make  no  secret  of  their 
skepticism.  There  is  considerable  mental  vigor,  and  an  in- 
creasing capacity  for  philosophic  thought  among  these  minds, 
that  throw  off  the  restraints  of  the  gospel,  and  choose,  as  they 
claim,  a  more  reasonable  and  agreeable  way  of  life.  They  do 
not  so  much  shrink  from  coming  in  contact  with  religious  truths 
and  influences,  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  attitude  of 
antagonists  or  of  decided  and  complacent  doubters.  The  min- 
istry are  respected  as  a  class  of  estimable  professional  citizens, 
but  they  are  less  regarded  as  the  messengers  of  God,  bearing 
his  word  of  authority  and  reconciliation  to  men.     The  church 
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18  esteemed  as  a  respectable  association  in  the  main,  organized 
with  a  good  intent,  and  rendering  some  good  service  to  the  world, 
but  is  suspected  of  the  contradictory  policy  of  ruling  according 
to  a  rigid  code,  and  of  smoothing  over  the  somewhat  numerous 
peccadilloes  which  are  claimed  to  flourish  within  her  precincts. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  must  of  necessity  suffer  their  full  share 
of  loss  which  this  state  of  things  occasions.  They  lack  the 
prestige  of  older  and  larger  sects.  They  are  less  consolidated 
and  unified  than  the  denominations  which  have  had  a  longer 
life  and  been  engaged  in  the  great  conflicts  of  the  past.  They 
have  not  had  time  to  root  themselves  deeply  in  the  public  con- 
fidence. Their  pecuniary  resources  are  limited,  and,  hence, 
their  general  religious  operations  must  be  comparatively  nar- 
row. They  have  not  a  great  number  of  men  of  commanding 
talents  or  large  influence,  who  lift  the  body  either  as  lev- 
ers or  magnets,  or  who  can  go  abroad  and  conquer  or  win  the 
leading  minds  of  the  land ;  and  they  have  few  spheres  of  efi"ort 
into  which  such  minds  can  probably  be  assigned  a  service.  If 
the  magnates  of  the  pulpit  find  it  difficult  to  control  the  think- 
ing minds  and  the  leading  active  forces  in  society,  and  thus 
bend  them  into  the  service  of  the  church,  the  ordinary  preach- 
ers which  make  up  the  great  body  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  min- 
istry will  hardly  expect  to  become  a  great  or  a  rapidly  growing 
power. 

2.  The  practical  interest  taken  in  the  doctrinal  peculiarities 
of  the  different  denominations  is  regularly  lessening. 

Dogmatic  theology  is  less  studied  and  preached,  and  creeds 
are  not  much  expounded  or  cared  for.  The  fierce  and  lengthy 
doctrinal  controversies  of  other  days  often  excite  wonder 
among  modern  readers.  New  England  is  no  longer  a  great 
school  of  theological  debate,  and  the  sermon  lias  well  nigh 
ceased  to  be  the  opening  of  a  weekly  fire  upon  a  hostile 
encampment  of  faith,  from  batteries  carefully  planted  and  pow- 
erfully manned.  Men  are  looking  at  religion  more  and  more 
in  a  practical  way, — possibly  it  may  be  with  a  more  and  more 
superficial  eye.  Many  intelligent  Christian  men  know  really 
nothing  of  the  differences  between  the  New  School  and  Old 
School  Theologies,  and  wonder  why  Princeton  cannot  readily 
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pronounce  the  "  Shibboleth"  of  Andover,  or  vice  versa.  There 
are  those  who  understand  by  Calvinism  only  that  man  is  a  ma- 
chine, or  that  God  is  held  to  govern  the  world  according  to 
some  definite  plan  j  and  they  interpret  Arminianism  to  signify 
a  denial  of  that  sentiment.  The  question  of  baptism  is  reduc- 
ed to  a  matter  of  preference  or  taste  in  the  manner  of  attend- 
ing to  a  church  ceremony.  When  men  set  out  to  be  religious, 
they  are  apt  to  ask  if  the  church  near  them  has  a  fair  share  of 
goodness  in  it,  if  it  is  made  up  of  respectable  people,  whether 
it  provides  for  proper  Sunday  instruction  and  religious  enter- 
tainment, and  can  help  a  soul  on  the  way  to  heaven  by  its  pow- 
er with  God  and  its  guardianship  of  men.  If  these  questions 
are  satisfactorily  answered,  the  querist  is  generally  satisfied, 
and  the  catechetical  exercise  is  abruptly  closed.  The  confes- 
sion of  faith  is  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  receives  little  attention. 

In  this  condition  of  things.  Freewill  Baptists  are  not  so  very 
likely  to  multiply  accessions  on  the  ground  that  their  faith  is 
simple.  Scriptural,  reasonable,  accordant  with  the  postulates  of 
modern  psychological  science,  and  with  the  prevalent  tenden- 
cies of  public  thought.  Even  though  this  be  admitted,  it  does 
not  avail  so  much.  The  public  know  little  of  theology,  and 
have  not  much  care  to  learn.  Persistent  doctrinal  preaching 
is  esteemed  dry,  repulsive,  unprofitable,  dcnotive  of  bigotry 
and  narrowness ;  and  so  is  in  danger  of  defeating  its  own  end. 
The  statement  that  doctrinal  difi'crences  induce  a  withdrawal 
from  other  and  older  and  respectable  sects,  is  apt  to  awaken 
prejudice,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  a  successful  exposition  of 
the  faith  of  the  new  body.  The  revised  creed  is  no  talisman, 
— the  simple  polity  wins  no  crowd  of  adherents.  Their  merits 
may  remain  undisputed,  or  bo  quietly  confessed,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  wake  either  a  "Eureka"  or  a  "hosanna"  from  the 
practical  multitudes  as  they  sweep  hurriedly  by. 

3.  There  is  a  growing  liberality  of  sentiment  and  policy 
among  older  and  stronger  denominations,  which  will  gradually 
operate  to  remove  the  objections  to  a  union  with  them  on  the 
part  of  many  who  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  impelled  by 
conviction  and  sympathy  to  unite  with  such  a  body  as  the  Free- 
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will  Baptists.  The  theology  which  finds  expression  in  the  pul- 
pit; and  in  the  less  public  manifestations  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations, is  now  seldom  objectionable  to  an  evangelical  Armin- 
ian.  The  "  Five  Points"  of  Calvinism  are  much  less  sharp  and 
prominent  than  they  were  in  other  days.  The  moral  freedom 
of  men  is  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  care  is  taken 
that  the  doctrine  of  Divine  agency  is  not  so  expounded  as  to 
overthrow  that  fundamental  point  in  moral  science.  Arminian 
sentiments  are  openly  avowed  by  ministers  and  laymen  within 
"  orthodox"  circles,  and  the  avowal  awakens  only  a  feeble  re- 
monstrance. Christian  character  takes  the  place  of  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  creed.  The  most  decided  immersionists  are  cor- 
dially welcomed  to  the  fellowship  of  Pedobaptist  churches,  and 
the  old  practice  of  restricted  communion  is  rarely  defended 
and  only  occasionally  maintained  with  its  old  rigidity.  A 
thorough  Freewill  Baptist  might  mingle  freely  now  in  the 
religious  circles  of  other  households  of  faith,  without  finding 
his  cherished  convictions  abused,  or  his  sympathies  seriously 
chilled. 

And  this  tendency  toward  liberality  and  fraternity  is  every 
year  growing  stronger  and  becoming  more  widely  manifest. 
The  things  against  which  the  Freewill  Baptist  body  sprang  up 
to  protest  are  disappearing  from  other  denominations,  and  the 
positive  objects  which  it  has  struggled  to  secure  they  are  seek- 
ing and  attaining.  Even  amid  the  diversities  of  opinion  that 
still  remain,  there  is  a  growing  oneness  of  spirit.  Individual 
freedom  is  larger,  and  a  cordial  toleration  has  taken  the  place 
of  an  uncharitable  search  and  a  stern  discipline  for  all  the  mi- 
nor heresies.  In  reciprocating  this  liberality.  Freewill  Baptists 
will  discover  less  sharply  defined  issues  between  themselves 
and  the  bodies  from  which  they  sprang  by  the  force  of  a  former 
reaction ;  they  will  cease  to  magnify  and  exalt  differences  till 
they  are  measurably  forgotten.  Christian  courtesies  will  be 
substituted  for  controversial  challenges,  and  those  who,  in  oth- 
er days,  would  have  been  naturally  drawn  to  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tist side  while  the  war  of  ideas  was  raging,  may  pass  over  to 
the  larger  and  stronger  bodies  in  obedience  to  a  common  in- 
stinct.    For,  in  morals  as  well  as  in  physics,  attraction,  other 
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things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter, 
and  the  greater  bodies  control  the  smaller. 

4.  Men  are  becoming  more  and  more  impatient  of  needless 
and  expensive  machinery  irf  the  work  of  carrying  forward  the 
Work  of  religion  in  the  world.  Friction  wastes  power;  and 
friction  is  generally  large  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the 
mechanism.  There  is  a  demand,  growing  every  year  stronger, 
that  the  Benevolent  Societies  which  are  doing  so  high  and  need- 
ful a  work,  shall  be  lessened  in  number,  and  simplified  in  plan 
and  working.  There  is  a  complaint  that  they  waste  funds  and 
fritter  away  power.  The  same  feeling  strikes  at  all  needless 
divisions  in  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  dissatisfied  at  the  multi- 
plication of  religious  denominations,  whose  text-book  of  doc- 
trine and  polity  is  the  same,  whose  aim  is  professedly  one,  and  , 
who  recognize  in  each  other  fellow  helpers  to  the  truth. 
They  look  at  religious  effort  in  a  practical  w^y,  feeling  very 
little  enthusiasm  over  theological  theories,  and  intent  on  unity 
of  plan  and  effort  in  the  great  army  of  the  Lord  as  it  moves  on 
against  the  hosts  of  evil.  And  so  far  as  this  spirit  works  and 
prevails,  it  will  naturally  induce  an  alliance  with  the  bodies 
which  are  older,  stronger,  better  established  in  public  confi- 
dence, whose  history  is  significant,  whose  power  is  already  rec- 
ognized and  proved,  and  whose  future  efficiency  is  thus  put  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt ;  while  the  newer  and  feebler  bodies, 
— whose  vitality  has  had  no  proper  test,  whose  life  is  yet  an 
experiment,  and  which  only  utter  glowing  prophecies  of  what 
they  will  do  hereafter  instead  of  presenting  a  noble  history  of 
what  they  have  done  already, — are  likely  to  be  passed  by  as 
insignificant,  or  bidden  to  resign  their  places  to  those  who  can 
fill  them  with  higher  forces,  and  do  their  work  with  greater 
economy.  And  the  Freewill  Baptist  body  is  neither  old  enough, 
nor  large  enough,  nor  significant  enough,  to  be  readily  classifi- 
ed among  the  great  leading  and  efficient  powers  of  religion. 
This  tendency  will  be  more  likely  to  set  it  aside  as  a  needless 
brake  upon  the  wheels  of  Christian  enterprise,  than  to  take  it 
up  in  enthusiasm  and  harness  it  in  the  van  of  those  great  powers 
which  ^re  to  lead  the  world  on  to  redemption.  The  question 
really  asked  now  of  every  man  or  body  of  men  asking  for  pub- 
34 
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lie  sympathy  and  cooperation,  is,  What  can  you  do  7  and  th« 
only  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry  consists  in  showing 
what  has  been  and  is  being  done.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether 
the  Freewill  Baptist  denomination  can  exhibit  such  products 
as  will  remove  all  distrust  respecting  its  power,  and  command 
the  confidence  and  aid  which  are  necessary  to  make  its  future 
great  and  glorious. 

5.  There  is  less  denominational  enthusiasm  in  the  Freewill 
Baptist  body  than  in  most  others  that  have  reached  outward 
eminence,  and  considerably  less  than  was  possessed  by  itself 
in  its  earlier  life.  It  has  no  magnetic  rallying  cry,  which  gath- 
ers volume  as  it  rolls  onward  and  spreads  afar,  thrilling  the 
heart  as  it  rings  along  the  whole  line  of  the  host,  and  setting 
zeal  "on  fire.  The  old  issues  made  up  by  the  fathers  have 
largely  disappeared,  and  none  that  arc  newer  and  so  generally 
accepted  have  taken  their  place.  Whether  it  be  a  merit  or  a 
defect,  it  is  a  fact  that  mere  denominational  zeal  is  scanty 
within  the  body.  Few  of  its  ministers  could  be  justly  accused 
of  proselytism.  They  seldom  glorify  their  own  churches  at 
the  expense  of  others.  They  seldom  seek  to  gain  adherents 
by  eulogizing  their  own  faith  or  traducing  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They  rarely  attempt  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  converts  by 
painting  in  glowing  colors  the  life  of  the  denomination.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  no  single,  simple,  obvious  thing,  which  distin- 
guishes the  body  and  calls  its  full  energy  into  prompt  and  effec- 
tual play.  Others  defend  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  strenu- 
ously as  they.  They  are  not  the  sole  nor  the  chief  champions 
of  the  Arminian  theology.  They  do  not  work  especially  for 
the  ignorant  and  poor.  Their  cry  of  "  free  salvation"  has  been 
taken  np  and  swelled  by  voices  stronger  and  more  numerous 
than  their  own.  Practically,  other  sects  accept  open  comrpun- 
ion,  and  it  is  working  its  way  everywhere.  They  are  surpass- 
ed by  others  in  their  demands  for  the  development  of  a  throb- 
bing and  demonstrative  religious  vitality, — a  camp  meeting 
tent  sends  out  a  current  of  mingled  groanings  and  songs  and 
hallelujahs  which  would  drown  the  utterance  of  their  most  fer- 
vid gatherings.  Their  decided  anti-slavery  position  has  been 
measurably  shared  by  otherS;  and  will  soon  be   the  common 
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ground  of  all  the  American  churches ;  for  the  rebellion  is  mak- 
ing thorough  converts  to  freedom  of  the  most  cowardly  and 
selfish  sons  of  the  prophets,  who  shout  loudest  to-day  over  the 
very  principles  which  a  year  ago  they  were  devoutly  cursing  as 
blasphemy.  Other  and  older  denominations  have  this  enthu- 
siasm over  the  ideas  upon  which  they  are  organized,  or  the 
specific  object  which  they  are  seeking  to  reach.  The  Episco- 
palians exalt  their  stately  antiquities  and  their  decent  and  sol- 
emn liturgy ;  the  orthodox  Congregationalists  stand  especially 
as  the  living  and  vigorous  protest  against  prelacy  in  govern- 
ment and  a  vicious  laxity  in  faith ;  the  great  Baptist  body 
stands  out  against  the  Judaism  which  would  vitiate  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  regeneration  through  the  direct  contact  of  God 
with  the  individual  soul, — holds  at  bay  the  civil  power  when  it 
comes  to  legislate  in  the  sphere  of  religious  ideas, — and  insists 
upon  going  back  to  the  rigid  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  church- 
es and  ordinances ;  while  the  Methodists  take  up  the  phrase  of 
an  English  critic, — "  Christianity  in  earnest!^  and  keep  it  fly- 
ing through  the  land  by  the  aid  of  their  itinerancy,  and  incar- 
nate it  in  the  zealous  labors  which  outrun  civilization  and  make 
the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

Such  a  specific  object  and  general  rallying  cry  will  kindle 
enthusiasm,  cement  hearts,  nurture  persistence  and  enlarge 
power.  In  its  earlier  days,  the  denomination  did  not  lack  such 
elements  of  strength,  vitality  and  unity;  but  they  are  now  less 
operative.  The  older  men  are  unable  to  communicate  the  en- 
thusiasm which  they  feel  to  their  younger  successors.  The  de- 
nominational spirit  consequently  declines.  The  earnest  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have  done  something  to 
nurture  such  an  enthusiasm ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  member- 
ship was  enlisted,  and  that  special  stimulus  is  now  nearly 
spent.  Young  men,  who  have  seen  and  felt  nothing  of  those 
intense  struggles  amid  which  the  body  came  into  being  and 
grew  up  to  early  vigor,  discover  no  such  heroism  in  the  service, 
and  no  such  necessity  for  the  results,  to  which  those  earnest 
men  freely  gave  every  thing.  They  are  cool  observers,  rather 
than  ardent  devotees.  Looking  over  the  broad  territory  of 
Christian  effort,  they  sometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  perceiving 
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why  the  demands  for  their  labor  in  this  specific  portion  of  the 
field  are  so  urgent  and  peculiar.  The  great  general  and  com- 
mon objects  of  church  life  seem  to  them  quite  as  readily  attain- 
able in  connection  with  some  other  body  of  laborers,  while 
there  is  a  lack  of  specific  objects  among  Freewill  Baptists  to 
arrest  their  attention,  win  their  sympathy,  and  procure  their 
whole-hearted  and  unhesitating  alliance. 

And,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  which  forbids  fellow- 
ship or  threatens  open  division,  it  is  obvious  that  the  union  is 
not  complete  nor  the  harmony  universal.  Besides  the  whole- 
some stimulus  and  inevitable  friction  resulting  from  individuali- 
ty of  mind  and  independence  of  thought,  the  conservative  and 
progressive  elements  do  not  always  merely  supplement  each 
other.  Each  section  makes  out  a  separate  and  different  pro- 
gramme for  the  body,  both  of  which  cannot  be  practically  ac- 
cepted. One  portion  of  the  denomination  is  specially  anxious 
that  all  the  main  features  which  distinguished  it  thirty  or  fifty 
years  since,  should  be  carefully  preserved,  as  essential  to  Chris- 
tian fidelity  and  a  genuine  success;  another  portion  insists 
that  the  growth,  efficiency,  and  salvation  of  the  body  require  a 
change  of  policy  scarcely  less  than  radical,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  measures  both  new  and  bold.  One  set  of  voices  is  call- 
ing for  a  speedy  return  to  the  "  old  paths"  which,  it  is  alleged, 
are  already  being  forsaken,  to  thegrcat  detriment  of  the  spirit- 
ual life ;  while  an  opposite  and  equally  eager  call  insists  that 
the  guiding  pillar  long  ago  moved  on,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
arise  and  pitch  the  tents  on  a  new  and  higher  site,  is  to  spurn 
the  leadership  of  Providence,  and  lose  the  only  path  leading  to 
the  land  of  promise.  Here  is  heard  a  pleader  for  the  by-gone 
life,  telling  of  those  early  days  when  the  Lord's  presence  was 
the  glory  amid  which  the  fathers  walked,  and  converts  were 
multiplied  like  the  drops  of  dew;  and  there  another  insists 
that  denominations  can  have  but  one  healthy  childhood, — that, 
to  reproduce  that  departed  and  outgrown  experience  is  impos- 
sible ;  that,  having  at  length  reached  the  period  of  manhood, 
there  is  now  no  choice  except  between  the  noble  work  of  man- 
hood and  the  shameful  imbecility  of  a  childhood  kept  long  be- 
yond its  time.     This  lack  of  thorough  unity  is  itself  adverse  to 
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progress  and  gain,  while  the  immediate  prevalence  of  either 
section  is  likely  to  carry  only  a  portion  of  the  forces  which  are 
none  too  large  for  a  triumph  in  their  full  number  and  their  ag- 
gregate strength. 

Besides,  at  this  important  period  in  its  history,  the  denomi- 
nation has  no  recognized  leader  or  leaders,  whose  skill  in  or- 
ganizing, and  whose  power  to  magnetize  and  control,  are  able 
to  combine  and  concentrate  the  active  and  vigorous  energies  of 
the  body.  Randall  is  dead;  and  if  he  were  living  now,  his 
prestige  would  be  less  than  it  is  in  his  grave.  He  would  find 
that  the  control  of  60,000  church  members  in  1862,  schooled 
as  they  have  been,  is  quite  another  thing  than  walking,  sixty 
years  since,  as  the  accepted  leader  of  a  handful  of  pastors, 
whose  commissions  to  preach  were  largely  from  his  hands,  and 
a  few  scores  of  feeble  churches,  gathered  under  his  labors  and 
built  up  under  his  personal  counsel.  And,  imperfect  as  was 
his  leadership,  he  bequeathes  his  measure  of  power  to  no  suc- 
cessor. The  denomination  has  not  one  overshadowing  mind, 
before  whose  supremacy  it  bends  in  reverence,  and  then  rises  to 
execute  the  behests  it  has  heard.  And  there  is  no  number  of 
affiliated  minds,  working  in  vigorous  concert,  to  fashion  the 
life  and  control  and  unify  the  policy  of  the  body.  If  there  be 
any  such  spirits  who  aspire  to  leadership,  their  sphere  is  nar- 
row and  their  influence  limited.  There  is  an  abundance  if  not 
an  excess  of  individuality  and  personal  independence.  The 
great  mass  of  the  laity  and  clergy  are  jealous  of  anything  and 
everything  which  annuls  or  puts  in  abeyance  the  authority  of 
the  people,  or  reduces  Christian  equality  from  a  fact  to  a  theo- 
ry. All  this  may  be  favorable  to  the  development  and  efficiency 
of  individual  minds,  and  to  the  exercise  of  personal  power,  but 
it  is  not  the  condition  of  denominational  prestige  and  the 
growth  in  outward  proportions  and  influence. 

6.  The  denomination  covers  so  large  a  territory,  and  its  ele- 
ments are  therefore  so  separated  and  scattered,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  secure  concert  of  action,  and  so 
concentrate  needed  power  upon  the  points  and  objects  which 
require  it.  The  position  of  its  forces  have  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  Confederate  army  while  attempting  to  hold  the  whole 
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territory  of  a  dozen  States,  including  the  shores  of  the  great 
inland  rivers,  and  the  thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast  along  the 
Atlantic  and  the  gulf.     Federal  successes  multiplied  under  that 
policy.     But  when  the  army  was   withdrawn  into  the  interior 
and  massed   in  Virginia,   ready  to    strike  at  any  vulnerable 
point,  it  became  at  once  a  formidable  power,  making  Washing- 
ton faint  with  fear,  and  demanding  another  half  million  of  sol- 
diers to  hold  it  effectually  in  check.     The  Freewill  Baptist  de- 
nomination is  spread  over  nearly  a  score  of  States,  and  are  in 
a  decided  numerical  minority  even  in  those  States  where  the 
relative  proportion  is  largest.     Save  in  a  few  country  towns, 
the  Freewill  Baptists  are  nowhere  the  leading  religious  sect. 
There  are  churches  whose  local  distance  from  the  nearest  de- 
nominational church  neighbor  measures  from   twenty   to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.     And  this  is  not  simply  true  of  new 
and  sparsely  settled  communities,  but  also  of  older  and  well 
populated  districts.     A  very  few  thousands  comprise  the  whole 
membership  in  the  State  of  New  York;  and  the  dispersion  is 
equally  wide  elsewhere.     In  these  circumstances  the  denomina- 
tion can  hardly  be  a  power.     It  cannot  concentrate  its  forces. 
It  cannot  well  maintain  any  general  unity  and  consistency  of 
plan.     Concert,  and  even  consultation,  is  out  of  the  question. 
A  loss  is  suffered  before   there  is  time  to  guard  against  it,  and 
the  work  of  repairing  it  is  well  nigh  impossible.     An  opportu- 
nity goes  by  before  it  can  be  generally  understood,  or  before 
the  requisite  strength  is  collected  to  seize  and  hold  it.     Each 
section  of  the  field  is  so   imperfectly  supplied  with  laborers, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  spare  a  reinforcement  from  any  quarter  to 
reap  a  large  harvest,  white  for  the  sickle,  but  which  docs  not 
wait  on  even  the  necessary  delays.     And  when  an  aggressive 
movement  is  undertaken,  the  local  force  is  too  small  to  frighten 
opposition  or  compel  a  victory  at  once.     The  worker  does  not 
represent  a  sovereign  power   when  he  lifts   his    single  arm. 
Tlicrc  are  no  mighty  energies  at  his  back  which  first  direct  and 
then  sustain  his  movement.     There  is  power  in  individual  min- 
isters and  laymen,  but  their  recognized  force  is  the  force  of  sin- 
gle men.     The  denomination  is  widely  known  and  seen,  but  it 
is  everywhere  seen  and  known  as  weak.     It  has  not  one  great 
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centre  from  which  vigor  is  flung  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  with  a  strength  of  pulsation  which  proclaims  a  mighty 
heart.      Combined  and   unified,   the    denomination   has   force 
enough,  of  many  kinds,  to  work  strongly  and  for  permanent  re- 
sults ;  scattered  and  solitary,  it  is  not  so  easy  and  natural  to 
predict  any  very  significant  future.     The  Unitarians, — to  choose 
a  peculiar  and  striking  example, — are  a  small  body  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  they  are  felt  throughout  the    land.     True,  they 
have  wealth,  and  culture,  and  social  prestige,  and  leading  minds 
in  their  ranks ;  but  not  a  small  part  of  these  elements  come  of 
their  concentration.     They  occupy  a  narrow  territory,  but  they 
have  chosen  the  selectest  spots,  and  there  they  have  wrought 
with  skill  and  energy.     They  have  become  the  dominant  eccle- 
siastical sect  in  Boston,  and  they  have  kept  five-sixths  of  their 
power  in  New  England ;  and  so,  inasmuch  as  New  England  is 
the  brain  of  the  continent,  they  make  themselves  felt  over  its 
whole  territory.     The   Freewill  Baptists  could   not   probably 
have  become  such  a  power  as  they  by  any  possible  concentra- 
tion or  unity,  but  the  illustration  of  the  principle  is  not  thereby 
rendered  any  the  less  striking  or  applicable.     Let  the  forces 
of  Unitarianism  be  spread  over  as  large  a  territory,  and  they 
would  speedily  sink  into  insignificance  ;  and  with  only  their  lax 
and  weak  bonds  of  a  spiritual  sort,  the  body  would  soon  become 
wholly  extinct.     Individual  congregations  might  survive,  but  as 
an  ecclesiastical  brotherhood  it  would  soon  disappear.     It  is  a 
significant  testimony  to  the  power  of  spiritual  relationships, 
that  Freewill  Baptists,  thus  scattered,  and  thus  jealous  of  all 
influences  that  would  seek  to  centralize  them  by  external  pres- 
sure and  control,  should  maintain  so  much  unity  of  spirit,  and 
render  the  Triennial  Conferences  occasions  of  such  heartfelt 
greeting,  such  oneness  in  endeavor,  and  such  tender  and  long- 
lived  affection.     And  half  the  sadness  connected  with  the  break- 
ing up  of  those  gatherings  arises,  in  the  thoughtful  minds,  from 
the  conviction  that,  while  there  are  many  and  noble  elements 
of  power,  capable  of  high  results,  the  separation  is  the   signal 
for   dissolving   the   unity   wherein  so  much  of  the    executive 
strength  of  the  body  lies.     The  benediction  acts  like  the  shears 
of  Delilah  busy  with  the  locks  of  the  sleeping  Samson.     And 
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as  the  future  promises  a  still  wider  dispersion,  and  perhaps  a 
more  variable  policy,  its  pledges  of  growth  and  greatness  are 
neither  very  definite  nor  very  strong.  How  far  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  escape  these  unfavorable  influences,  we  make 
no  attempt  to  decide ;  we  only  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
influences  exist,  and  that  they  have  not  been  escaped. 

And  yet  the  denomination  docs  not  seem  likely  to  perish  im- 
mediately, or  to  be  absorbed  by  others.  Whatever  may  be 
true  of  those  who  stand  without,  or  who  may  hereafter  make 
up  the  Christian  churches  of  the  land,  the  Freewill  Baptists  of 
to-day  arc  not  likely  to  disband  their  churches,  or  go  over  in  a 
body  or  by  sections  to  any  other  division  of  the  church.  Most 
of  them  are  strongly  wedded  to  their  own  people,  and  commit- 
ted to  their  own  chosen  principles  and  polity.  Some  who  still 
survive  were  among  the  early  and  self-denying  toilers  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  ecclesiastical  structure.  They  have  suf- 
fered and  sacrificed  and  hoped  too  much  to  consent  that  all 
their  work  should  go  for  nothing.  Not  a  few  have  received  as 
a  leojacy  the  attachment  to  this  people,  which  the  departed  have 
left  them  since  they  ascended  on  high.  Many  have  found  them- 
selves waking  to  a  new  life  under  the  faithful  ministry  of  its 
preachers,  and  grown  up  to  Christian  strength  and  joy  under 
the  training  of  its  churches,  amid  the  solemnities  of  its  wor- 
ship, and  beneath  the  inspiration  of  its  saintly  souls.  All  that 
is  best  in  their  experience,  and  most  precious  in  their  hopes, 
has  come  through  their  fellowship  with  this  household  of  faith, 
and  they  cannot  consent  to  sever  the  bonds  which  have  grown 
into  sacredness,  and  leave  desolate  the  hearth-stone  which  has 
been  the  witness  of  so  much  Cliristian  unity  and  love. 

Besides,  every  benevolent  operation  which  has  been  organiz- 
ed, every  mission  station  established,  every  religious  society 
incorporated,  every  institution  of  learning  built  and  put  under 
denominational  control,  is  set  on  high  as  a  symbol  of  its  spirit 
and  an  expression  of  its  purpose ;  it  appeals  to  the  pride,  and 
honor,  and  hope  of  the  whole  body.  These  contemplate  no 
disbandmcnt  nor  transfer,  but,  instead,  they  pledge  persistence 
in  efi'ort,  and  announce  an  expectation  of  success. 

And  while  more  or  less  of  the  young  men  who  have  grown 
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up  within  the  body  seek,  from  various  motives,  spheres  of  life 
and  service  beyond  its  pale,  there  are  not  a  few  others,  both 
within  and  without,  who  see  in  the  youthful,  flexible,  vigorous 
and  aggressive  life  of  the  denomination,  strong  grounds  of  sym- 
pathy, and  weighty  reasons  for  the  conviction  that  it  furnishes 
rare  opportunities  for  consecrated  effort  and  permanent  useful- 
ness. The  denomination  is  yet  in  a  plastic  state.  Its  move- 
ments may  yet  be  largely  determined,  and  its  methods  arc  not 
fixed  in  stereotype.  It  waits  the  work  of  moulding  hands, 
when  it  can  be  satisfied  that  they  possess  the  requisite  strength 
and  skill.  It  throbs  with  possibilities.  It  is  ready  to  respond 
to  the  appeal  of  a  strong  nature,  and  to  welcome  and  bless  the 
service  of  all  true  men  who  are  more  earnest  to  distribute  life 
than  to  accumulate  honors.  And  these  young  men,  to  whose 
number  every  year  is  adding,  are  coming  forward  to  take  their 
proper  places,  and  are  intent  on  understanding  their  work  and 
pressing  the  denomination  forward  to  its  proper  position  and 
influence  with  whatever  strength  God  may  give.  They  are  re- 
solved to  deserve  success,  and  leave  the  issue  to  Time  and 
Providence. 

And  yet  there  seems  no  way  open  for  an  alliance  with  any 
other  ecclesiastical  body  so  intimate  as  to  warrant  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  denomination.  What  amalgamations  may  be  prop- 
er and  required  in  coming  days,  as  differences  diminish,  and 
barriers  melt  away,  and  prejudices  perish,  none  of  us  can  fore- 
see. If  the  time  comes  when  the  maintenance  of  a  separate 
organization  wastes  Christian  power  and  strengthens  evil  forces, 
instead  of  exalting  the  truth  and  enlisting  energ}^,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  same  self-denying  spirit  which  eighty  years  since, 
took  the  cross  and  went  forth  from  the  older  organizations  to 
keep  a  good  conscience  and  build  a  truer  church,  will  strike  its 
tents  without  bitterness,  and  unite  in  building  the  temple  of  a 
broad  Christian  unity.  It  is  a  miserable  apology  for  abandon- 
ing the  Freewill  Baptist  denomination  that  its  prestige  is  small, 
and  the  honors  and  distinctions  which  it  awards  are  of  little 
value ;  but  there  would  be  no  higher  virtue  in  clinging  to  it  in 
spite  of  the  call  of  Cod  to  "  some  better  thing,"  because  a  sort 
of  leadership  might  be  maintained  in   the   smaller  body  which 
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would  be  lost  in  the  larger  one  through  a  recognized  incapaci- 
ty. A  true  man  will  neither  refuse  responsibilities  with  which 
Providence  charges  him,  nor  prefer  a  Captain's  commission 
over  a  handful  of  Liliputians,  before  a  place  in  the  ranks 
among  a  band  of  heroes  where  God  leads  on  to  the  battle. 

And  should  such  a  time  arrive,  the  only  proper  way  to  antic- 
ipate it  is  to  work  steadily  and  bravely  on,  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  present  opportunity  and  present  methods.  In  one 
way  or  another  the  body  will  reach  the  eminence  which  it  shall 
deserve.  Christian  heroism  never  toils  in  vain  and  spends  its 
strength  for  naught.  Failure  never  comes  to  a  wise  fidelity. 
The  products  of  to-day  only  seem  to  perish;  their  decay  sig- 
nalizes and  promotes  the  development  of  nobler  products  to- 
morrow. As  the  silk-worm  winds  the  cocoon,  only  meaning  to 
build  for  itself  a  place  of  rest,  but  is  all  the  while  spinning  the 
material  out  of  which  royal  robes  are  wrought;  so  the  faithful 
worker  in  the  spheres  of  moral  life  may  find  the  results  of  his 
toil  appearing  in  forms  and  products  far  higher  and  nobler  than 
any  of  which  he  dreamed.  And  if,  while  the  Freewill  Baptist 
denomination  is  working  away  earnestly  to  maintain  a  pure 
faith,  fashion  for  itself  a  lofty  character,  and  inspire  the  souls 
about  it  with  a  genuine  Christian  purpose,  it  shall  all  the  while 
be  making  a  generous  contribution  to  that  completer  theology, 
to  that  rounded  Christian  life,  and  to  that  controlling  influence 
which  shall  accompany  the  spread  of  Christian  ideas  as  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gospel  hastens  on,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  task 
both  large  and  grateful.  And  such  a  result  is  surely  within  its 
reach;  whether  its  churches  multiply  and  its  membership  swells 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  the  elements  of  its  outward  life 
be  still  comparatively  few  and  unimposing.  A  right  spirit,  an 
unfaltering  faith,  a  patient  energy,  and  a  thorough  and  unselfish 
consecration,  will  save  it  from  failure  and  win  for  it  a  certain 
and  noble  record. 

The  elements  of  weakness  and  the  hindcranccs  to  success 
which  have  been  noted  will  frighten  no  brave  heart  and  palsy 
no  truly  vigorous  arm.  The  reliable  army  is  stronger  when  it 
is  purged  or  made  cognizant  of  its  cowards,  when  it  has  seen 
and  guaged  its  real  perils  and  difficulties  and  knows  just  where 
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they  lie,  when  it  apprehends  its  precise  task,  and  discovers 
how  alone  it  can  be  accomplished.  He  who  is  blind  is  weak  j 
and  willing,  wilful  and  self-imposed  blindness  is  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all.  The  pursued  ostrich,  thrusting  its  head  into  the 
sand  to  shut  out  the  danger,  does  not  thereby  exhibit  wisdom 
nor  win  safety ;  and  to  turn  the  back  upon  difficulties  only  in- 
vites their  worst  ministry.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  remove 
these  hindcrances,  needs  to  be  undertaken,  however  large  the 
cost.  It  is  a  time  for  careful  reviews,  for  thoughtful  plans, 
for  sinking  all  local  prejudices  and  petty  ambition,  for  getting 
rid  of  childishness,  for  putting  courage  in  the  place  of  timidity, 
for  unifying  effort,  for  blending  thorough  culture  with  stalwart 
manhood  and  earnest  piety,  for  marching  abreast  with  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  the  age,  and  especially  for  hearing  and  heeding 
every  word  of  Providence  that  cries  out,  ^'  Go  forward." 


Art.  IY.— JOHN  LELAND.* 
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Biography  is  a  record  of  living  and  acting.  It  aims  to  set 
down  what  belongs  to  separate  and  individual  persons,  but 
who  can  draw  the  boundary  of  individual  character?  Who 
can  decide  how  much  of  one's  notoriety  springs  from  himself, 
and  how  much  from  his  surroundings  ?  Associations  as  often 
confer  distinction  as  personal  merit,  and  great  merit  often  re- 
mains unknown  and  unhonored,  because  not  lifted  from  obscu- 
rity by  tlie  impulse  of  others.  Thousands  of  men  liave  lived 
and  died  upon  the  common  plane  of  life,  who  were  superior  to 
those  who  have  been  oxalted  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame;  they  were 
the  pillars  upon  which  the  less  worthy  stood ;  they  really  loan- 
ed their  strength  and  excellence  to  others,  who  were  exalted 

*  The  Writings  of  Elder  John  Leland,  Including  some  events 
of  his  Life.  By  Miss  L.  T.  Greene.  Printed  by  G.  W.  Wood,  29 
Gold  St.     New  York:  1845. 
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by  it,  and  were  honored  for  it.  Slight  deviation  of  circumstan- 
ces would  have  changed  the  whole  order  of  events;  the  noted 
would  have  lived  in  obscurity,  and  the  obscure  would  have  worn 
the  crown  of  fame. 

Luther  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Reformation  by  a  cul- 
mination of  events,  which,  in  many  respects,  were  purely  acci- 
dental. A  slight  variation  of  personal  trials,  or  of  attending 
circumstances,  would  have  left  hiih  in  perpetual  obscurity.  Had 
his  strong  will,  his  rustic  manners,  his  severe  and  relentless 
nature,  his  self-reliance  and  enthusiasm  in  pushing  forward 
schemes  of  his  own  conceiving;  his  natural  superstition  and 
dulness  of  reason  been  attended  by  a  little  more  reverence  for 
the  opinions  of  official  superiors,  or  a  little  less  conscience,  he 
would  doubtless  have  devoted  all  his  energies  to  strengthen 
the  Papal  hierarchy,  and  might  have  become  a  bigoted  cardi- 
nal, or  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannous  Pope  that  has  disgraced  the 
world. 

John  Wesley  was,  in  many  respects,  like  Luther.  He  had 
the  same  earnest  nature,  stern  will,  self-reliance,  inclination  to 
be  superstitious,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  own  election,  and 
moderately  reverent  towards  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  oth- 
ers. But  if  Wesley  had  not  possessed  a  clearer  intellect,  more 
suavity  of  manner,  more  system  in  thought  and  action,  and 
more  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  nature  than  Luther,  he  could 
not  have  been  a  leader  in  his  day  among  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  And  that  same  Wesley,  at  a  different  age, 
among  a  different  people,  would  have  been  known  merely  as 
an  obscure  preacher,  meriting  no  public  narration.  How  slight 
a  change  in  his  character,  principles  and  associates,  would  have 
left  his  name  entirely  out  of  the  catalogue  of  notables  I 

In  1754  there  was  born  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  a  man  who  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  both  Luther  and  Wesley.  John  Le- 
land had  the  same  stalwart  intellect  of  Luther,  the  same 
strength  of  will,  self-reliance,  blunt,  bold  earnestness,  and  con- 
scientious devotion  to  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  with  a  shade 
of  the  same  superstition.  In  clearness  of  intellect,  in  power  of 
analysis,  and  skill  in  systematizing  thought,  in  sympathy  and 
tenderness   of  feeling,  and  poetic  taste,  he  was  like  Wesley. 
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His  spiritual-mindedness,  and  faith  in  the  unseen  and  Divine, 
were  equal  to  either  of  the  great  men  to  whom  we  have  com- 
pared him.  In  powers  of  concentration,  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, he  excelled  them  both ;  and,  indeed,  was  the  equal  of 
Coleridge  in  the  utterance  of  laconic,  axiomatic,  and  pungent 
truths ;  and  would  condense  facts,  principles,  suggestions,  re- 
proof, or  praise,  all  together,  into  as  few  clear,  stirring  words, 
as  any  man  within  our  knowledge.  Had  his  lot  fallen  at  the 
confluence  of  favoring  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  a 
bright  star  in  the  constellation  of  notable  men ;  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  would  have  won  a  fame  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
two  great  reformers ;  as  it  is  very  certain  that  he  made  himself  a 
name  and  a  place  in  the  sphere  of  his  effort,  which  neither  Lu- 
ther nor  Wesley  could  have  attained,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

Leland's  ideas  of  religion,  of  the  equality  and  rights  of  men, 
and  his  jealousy  of  all  assumption  of  prerogative,  to  dictate 
faith  or  practice  to  others,  forbade  his  standing  upon  their 
shoulders,  or  building  an  organized,  compacted  sect,  with  him- 
self at  the  head.  And  the  spirit  of  his  associates  was  equally 
jealous  of  any  such  schemes;  and  if  the  two  reformers  had  at- 
tempted the  work  which  they  performed,  with  the  people  with 
whom  Leland  labored,  they  would  have  certainly  failed.  Le- 
land  did  a  great  work  in  demolishing  the  old  forms  of  religious 
oppression,  which  exalted  a  few  to  high  seats,  and  gave  to 
them  flattering  titles ;  and  he  did  not  neutralize  his  work  by 
building  up  another  sect  with  the  same  vicious  principles  incor- 
porated in  their  system.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  been 
honored  as  a  hero  by  an  organized  sect  of  man-worshippers, 
but  would  have  been  less  worthy  of  honor  than  now. 

Popularly  great  men  are  almost  impossible  when  individuali- 
ty and  equality  have  free  play,  because  the  merits  of  the  many 
are  not,  in  such  a  case,  concentrated  in  the  organic  head  of  a 
sect,  but  rest  upon  the  persons  to  whom  they  properly  belong, 
thus  distributing  honor,  and  creating  a  republic,  a  brotherhood 
of  common  men,  rather  than  a  few  notables,  who  have  absorbed 
the  glory  of  the  many,  and  are  exalted  by  their  merits.  We 
have  said  thus  much,  not  merely  for  the  honor  of  Leland,  but 
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to  vindicate  a  truth  which  is  not  properly  recognized.  There 
is  a  fictious  halo  thrown  around  the  names  of  some  men,  which 
causes  others  to  appear  just  as  much  too  small  as  these  are 
made  too  great  by  being  awarded  a  borrowed  fame.  Aristo- 
cratic organizations  have  a  few  men  whose  greatness  overshad- 
ows the  whole  sect,  while  democratic  bodies,  like  that  with 
which  Leland  was  identified,  leave  each  one  to  achieve  his  own 
distinction,  and  distribute  honor  where  it  properly  belongs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

In  early  life  John  Leland  was  studious,  wilful,  reflective,  and 
persistent  in  what  he  undertook.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  was  con- 
verted ;  two  years  after,  he  was  baptized  and  joined  the  Baptist 
church.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  Pedobaptist  creed,  under 
which  he  had  been  educated,  but  could  not  endorse  it. 

He  was  especially  opposed  to  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
and  the  support  of  religion  by  tax.  Soon  after  his  baptism,  he 
began  to  preach.  At  first  his  success  was  not  flattering.  In 
1775  he  visited  Virginia,  preaching  nearly  every  day  while  on 
the  journey.  His  labors  were  blessed.  The  next  year  he  was 
married,  and  moved  to  Virginia,  where  he  preached  with  great 
success  for  several  years.  During  his  ministry,  the  Baptists 
became  very  numerous  and  influential  in  that  state,  reaching 
the  number  of  20,000.  During  one  revival  in  Orange,  Culpep- 
per and  Fairfax  counties,  he  baptized  over  four  hundred  con- 
verts. He  extended  his  labors  south  as  far  as  South  Carolina, 
and  north  as  far  as  Vermont ;  wherever  he  went,  crowds  flock- 
ed to  hear  him,  and  converts  were  multiplied.  His  personal 
appearance  was  imposing,  his  voice  rich  and  melodious ;  his 
thoughts  were  rapid,  vigorous  and  clear ;  his  sentences  terse, 
direct,  and  often  flashing  with  metaphor  and  novel  illustration. 
He  was  often  quaint  and  witty,  but  never  vulgar,  nor  irrever- 
ent. His  arguments  and  expositions  were  bold  and  original, 
and  in  his  appeals  to  the  conscience,  his  rebukes  of  sin,  his  ex- 
postulations and  entreaties  to  the  impenitent,  were  often  grand 
and  overwhelming. 

He  relied  very  much  upon  Divine  assistance  in  his  ministra- 
tions, and  sometimes  for  months  together  enjoyed  a  remarka- 
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ble  unction  in  prayer  and  speaking.  At  such  times  his  circuit 
through  the  country  was  like  a  flaming  seraph,  bearing  upon 
his  lips  words  set  on  fire  from  the  altar  of  Godj  the  throngs 
who  flocked  to  hear  him  were  swayed  by  his  powerful  appeals, 
as  harvest  fields  bend  before  a  sweeping  wind ;  the  hardest 
hearts  melted,  the  proud  and  stubborn  bowed  and  cried  for 
mercy,  and  all  acknowledged  that  of  a  truth  God  was  with  Le- 
land, clothing  him  with  power  from  on  high.  At  such  times, 
his  grasp  of  thought,  his  mastery  of  the  word  of  God,  his  rapid 
and  forcible  quotations  and  expositions,  and  his  sublime  image- 
ry and  descriptions  of  Divine  things,  were  marvellous ;  they  so 
far  excelled  his  ordinary  efforts  that  one  could  hardly  believe 
that  they  came  from  the  same  man. 

Sidney  Smith  remarks,  that  it  was  a  misfortune  for  any  man 
to  get  the  reputation  of  being  a  wit,  as  in  that  case  the  public 
always  called  for  wit  on  all  occasions,  and  would  not  give  cred- 
it for  more  valuable  traits  of  character,  though  possessed  to  a 
marked  degree.  Smith  suffered  in  this  regard.  His  name  was 
always  the  synonym  of  wit,  and  his  other  traits,  which  were 
more  remarkable  and  worthy  of  honor,  were  mostly  under  a 
cloud,  until  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

Leland  was  a  wit ;  and  his  keen  retorts ;  his  apt  remarks  upon 
men  and  manners;  his  stories,  allegories,  and  parables,  in  which 
he  set  off  the  sins  and  follies,  the  show  and  vanity,  of  certain  peo- 
ple, were  inimitable,  and  were  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  hearer, 
or  reader,  and  repeated  in  ever/  circle  of  society  as  a  spicy  and 
amusing  contribution  to  social  intercourse.  These  flashes  of  ge- 
nius, these  rockets  which  flew  off  from  his  mind  on  all  occasions, 
attracted  more  attention,  and  were  longer  remembered,  than  his 
more  solid  and  thoughtful  productions ;  and  thousands  of  his 
cotemporaries,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  had  only  heard 
of  John  Leland,  had  very  little  idea  of  his  real  strength  and 
worth  as  a  thinker  and  orator.  He  abounded  in  noble 
thoughts,  and  had  great  power  to  generalize  and  concentrate 
ideas,  and  bring  the  mind  of  the  hearer  straight  to  the  real 
point  at  issue,  and  make  it  appear  plain  and  conclusive  by 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  exact  place  of  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty. 
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Ho  did  a  great  work  for  the  Baptists.  When  he  began  his 
ministry,  they  were  weak,  despised,  and  hedged  in  by  preju- 
dice, legal  religion,  and  the  dominant  belief  and  usages  of  the 
people.  Leland  made  a  terrible  and  persistent  onset  against 
state  religion,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  to 
emancipate  the  church  from  its  political  yoke.  His  first  tri- 
umphs were  in  Virginia,  and  afterwards  he  was  tlie  chosen 
champion  of  freedom  of  religion  in  Massachusetts. 

Before  his  death,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Baptist 
denomination  increased  in  numbers  and  influence  ten-fold,  and 
the  principles  of  religious  freedom  to  which  they  were  devoted, 
and  for  which  they  had  been  persecuted  by  the  other  sects,  had 
become  the  law  of  the  whole  land. 

Hyper-Calvinism,  at  one  time,  nearly  ruined  the  Baptist 
cause,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Leland,  and  those  whom  he  drew 
to  his  support,  it  is  more  than  probable  it  would  have  ruined  it. 
He  everywhere  set  himself  against  this  destructive  error,  and 
though  the  struggle  was  severe  and  protracted,  his  party  were 
so  far  triumphant  as  to  save  the  church,  and  infuse  a  spirit  of 
activity  through  the  membership.  This  he  effected  by  his  dis- 
cussions, and  still  more  through  the  influence  of  his  own  evan- 
gelizing efforts,  which  brought  thousands  of  the  same  spirit  into 
the  church,  and  moved  the  brother  ministers  to  join  in  like  la- 
bors.    Active  piety  is  death  to  fatalism. 

While  he  repudiated  all  union  of  church  and  state,  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  for  ministers  to  be  indifferent  to  the  affairs 
of  state.  On  all  suitable  occasions  he  discussed  political 
questions,  from  the  rostrum  and  in  print;  and  his  papers  show 
that  he  had  studied  the  science  of  government  with  industry 
and  wise  discretion.  Washington  and  Jefferson  acknowledged 
his  usefulness  in  political  discussions,  and  paid  marked  respect 
to  his  opinions  and  suggestions.  The  fact  that  our  national 
constitution  provides  for  absolute  religious  freedom,  may  be 
placed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  credit  of  Leland  and 
his  Baptist  colaborers,  who  had  effected  a  radical  change  in 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  day  respecting 
this  question. 

Sixty-seven  years   Leland  preached  the  gospel,  and  was  a 
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leader  among  the  friends  of  Christ.  His  influence  upon  the 
Baptists,  and  upon  the  people  generally,  where  he  'labored,  was 
potent  and  lasting.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  converts  were 
baptized  by  him,  and  scores  of  good  and  able  men  were  brought 
into  the  ministry  by  his  efforts.  No  man  of  his  day  excelled 
him  in  the  abundance  of  his  labors,  the  extent  of  his  field,  his 
success,  and  excellence  of  his  influence  upon  the  church,  the 
state,  and  society  generally.  When  he  died,  he  triumphed  in 
hope,  relying  alone  upon  grace  for  peace  and  bliss  in  the  world 
of  light.  He  was  buried  in  Cheshire,  Mass.,  near  the  place  of 
his  conversion,  his  baptism,  and  his  first  efforts  to  preach  the 
gospel.    "  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

The  specimens  of  his  writings,  which  we  present,  will  show 
the  mental  traits  of  the  author.  His  style  was  terse  and  ear- 
nest, indicating  a  sharp  and  vigorous  intellect. 

"  PREFACE   TO   THE   BIBLE    BAPTIST. 

"Truth  needs  no  apology,  error  deserves  none.  Prefatory 
lies  have  often  atoned  for  ignorance  and  ill-will  in  the  Eastern 
and  European  worlds ;  but  let  the  sons  of  America  be  free.  It 
is  more  essential  to  learn  how  to  believe,  than  to  learn  what  to 
believe." 

"DOCTRINE. 

"  There  are  three  grand,  leading  principles,  which  divide  the 
Christian  world :  I  say  leading  principles — for  each  of  them  is 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  peculiarities ;  these  three  I  call 
fate,  freewill  and  restitution, 

"  1st.  Fate.  Those  who  believe  this  doctrine  say  that  God 
eternally  ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  that  if  the  mi- 
nutest action  should  be  done  that  God  did  not  appoint,  it 
would  not  only  prove  a  world  of  chance,  but  create  an  uneasi- 
ness in  the  Divine  mind;  that  j^romWewce  and  grace  are  stew- 
ards to  see  that  all  God's  decrees  are  fulfilled." 

"  2d,  Freewill.  Those  who  adopt  this  principle,  affirm  that 
God  eternally  decreed  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  That  If  men  are  necessary  agents,  the  very  idea  of  virtue 
and  vice  is  destroyed ;  that  the  more  men  and  angels  are 
exalted  in  their  free  creation,  in  the  state  of  free  agency,  the 
greater  was  the  probability  of  their  falling ;  that  sin  could  nev* 
er  have  entered  into  the  world  on  any  other  footing;  that  if 
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man  does  what  he  caunot  avoid,  it  is  no  rebellion  in  the  crea- 
ture ;  that  Grod  never  offers  violence  to  the  human  will  in  the 
process  of  grace  j  that  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  law  which  all 
were  under, — bore  the  curse  of  all, — spilt  his  blood  for  all, — 
made  known  his  grace  to  all, — gives  to  each  a  talent, — bids  all 
improve, — and,  finally,  that  if  men  are  damned,  it  will  not  be  for 
"want  of  a  Saviour,  but  for  refusing  to  obey  him ;  damned  for 
unbelief." 

What  Leland's  views  were  upon  the  question  of  fate  and 
freewill,  are  not  left  in  doubt: 

"  Did  God  decree  that  angels  and  men  should  sin,  or  not  ? 
A  decree  is  the  law  of  a  court,  to  accomplish  some  purpose. 
No  such  law  was  given  to  angels,  to  Adam,  or  tg  his  children. 
The  decree,  through  the  Bible,  is,  that  creatures  should  not  sin. 
If  it  was  the  design,  decree,  or  secret  will  of  God,  that  creatures 
should  sin,  how  can  it  be  sin ;  for  sin  is  a  transgression  of  his 
will.  If  God  decreed  sin,  he  decreed  that  which  is  opposed  to 
his  nature,  contrary  to  his  law,  and  what  ho  could  not  effect 
himself,  nor  make  his  creatures  effect." 

"RIGHTS   OP   CONSCIENCE. 

"  The  principle  that  civil  rulers  have  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
ligion in  their  official  capacities,  is  as  much  interwoven  in  the 
Baptist  plan,  as  Phydias'  name  was  in  the  shield.  The  legiti- 
mate powers  of  government  extend  only  to  punish  men  for 
working  ill  to  their  neighbors,  and  no  way  affect  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

"  The  very  tendency  of  religious  establishments  by  human 
law,  is  to  make  some  hypocrites,  and  the  rest  fools ;  they  are 
calculated  to  destroy  those  very  virtues  that  religion  is  design- 
ed to  build  up ;  to  encourage  fraud  and  violence  in  the  earth. 
It  is  error  alone  that  stands  in  need  of  government  to  support 
it;  truth  can  and  will  do  better  without;  so  ignorance  calls  in 
anger  in  debate,  good  sense  scorns  it.  Eeligion,  in  its  purest 
ages,  made  its  way  in  the  world,  not  only  without  the  aid  of 
the  law,  but  against  all  the  laws  of  haughty  monarchs,  and  all 
the  maxims  of  the  schools.  The  pretended  friendship  of  legal 
protection,  and  learned  assistance,  proves  often  in  the  end  like 
the  friendship  of  Joab  to  Amasa." 

"  Government  should  protect  every  man  in  thinking  and  speak- 
ing freely,  and  see  that  one  does  not  abuse  another.     The  lib- 
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erty  I  contend  for,  is  more  than  toleration.  The  very  idea  of 
toleration  is  despicable ;  it  supposes  that  some  have  a  preemi- 
nence above  the  rest,  to  grant  indulgence." 

Leland  had  great  skill  in  grouping  facts,  and  expressing 
much  in  few  words.     Here  is  an  extract  from  his     ' 

"EXPOSITION   OP  THE   THREE    FIRST   CHAPTERS   OF   GENESIS. 

"  The  history  of  the  world,  before  the  flood,  includes  only 
one  hundred  and  seventy  verses ;  from  the  first  of  Genesis,  to 
chapter  vii.,  verse  11.  It  is  very  short,  and,  therefore,  very 
sublime  and  significant.  The  term  of  time  that  this  short  his- 
tory treats  of,  is  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years,  one  month  and  seventeen  days. 

"  From  this 'history,  we  learn  that  there  was  one  murderer, 
one  man-slayer,  one  martyr,  one  prophet,  and  one  preacher,  be- 
fore the  deluge ;  and  that  the  imaginations  of  men's  hearts 
were  in  general  evil,  and  only  evil,  continually." 

He  labored  in  Virginia  where  slavery  had  a  firm  foothold,  but 
never  hesitated  to  denounce  it.  Yet  he  was  not  driven  from 
the  field,  as  he  would  have  been  in  modern  times  j  but  continu- 
ed his  labors,  until  the  Baptists  had  increased  from  a  few  hun- 
dred in  number,  to  twenty  thousand.  Secession  is  rampant 
among  those  churches  now.  ' 


"SLAVERY. 

"  The  horrid  work  of  bartering  spirituous  liquor  for  hu- 
man souls,  plundering  the  African  coast,  and  kidnapping  the 
people,  brought  the  poor  slaves  into  this  State;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  usage  is  much  better  here  than  in  the  West  In- 
dies, yet  human  nature,  unbiased  by  education,  shudders  at  the 
sight."  ^ 

"  I  confess  that  I  am  not  as  much  shocked  to  see  them  naked, 
gaunt  and  trembling,  as  I  was  when  I  first  came  into  the  State, 
so  fatal  are  bad  customs ;  but  I  can  never  be  reconciled  to  the 
keeping  of  them ;  nor  can  I  endure  to  see  one  man  strip  and 
whip  another,  as  free  by  nature  as  himself,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  magistrate,  or  any  being  or  will,  to  check  his  tur- 
bulent will.  And  as  I  am  well  convinced  that  many  of  my  dear 
brethren  have  the  same  feelings  with  myself,  I  can  unbosom 
myself  with  confidence •     Slavery,  in  its  best 
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appearance,  is  a  violent  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  nature,  in- 
consistent with  republican  government,  destructive  to  every 
humane  and  benevolent  passion  of  the  soul,  and  subversive  to 
that  liberty  absolutely  necessary  to  ennoble  the  human  mind." 

He  dealt  with  political  questions  with  clearness  and  vigor. 
We  would  be  glad  to  present  his  whole  argument  upon  an 
Elective  Judiciary,  which  has  finally  obtained,  in  most  of  the 
states ;  but  is  yet  to  be  made  a  feature  of  our  national  govern- 
ment. 

"  All  the  arguments  which  I  have  yet  heard  to  prove  that 
judges  must  hold  their  office  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior, 
in  order  to  make  them  independent,  honest  and  impartial,  have 
been  as  inconclusive  as  the  arguments  are  which  are  advanced 
to  prove  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing." 

"  The  objections  which  are  made  to  an  elective  judiciary  may 
be  summed  up  under  two  general  heads :  First.  ^  The  body  of 
the  people  have  not  wisdom  and  sedateness '  enough  to  select 
from  among  themselves  those  who  arc  the  best  qualified  to  be 
judges.'  Secondly.  'If  judges  hold  their  office  by  the  tenure 
of  periodical  elections,  they  will  have  such  strong  temptations 
to  please  the  strongest  party,  in  order  to  secure  their  next 
election,  that  they  will  not  judge  uprightly.' 

"The  first  of  these >  objections  applies,  with  all  its  force, 
against  the  two  other  departments  of  government;  for  if  men 
have  not  wisdom  enough  to  choose  judges,  they  have  not  enough 
to  choose  presidents,  governors,  and  legislators." 

To  the  second  objection  he  replies : 

'•'  The  leading  doctrine  of  the  American  revolution  has  been, 
'  that  responsibility  was  the  best  expedient  to  keep  men  honest.' 
And  why  this  maxim  should  be  invested  in  the  judiciary  cstab- 
lishn#nt  alone,  I  never  could  see." 

"  The  more  important  and  lucrative  an  office  is,  the  more 
self-important  and  avaricious  characters  seek  after  it.  And 
yet,  it  is  said,  that  '  if  offices  are  not  permanent  and  lucrative, 
men  of  talents  will  not  accept  them.'  But  if  experience  is  to 
be  our  guide,  we  shall  see  such  offices  too  much  filled  by  aspir- 
ing and  unfeeling  men ;  while  those  places  of  trust,  which  are 
more  precarious,  more  responsible,  and  less  lucrative,  are  filled 
by  better  characters." 
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"  If  judges  cannot  judge  uprightly  without  having  a  perma- 
nent appointment,  how  can  jurors  ?  Why  not  have  standing 
jurors  for  life,  with  honorary  salaries  secured  to  them  ?" 


"HOW  TO   PERPETUATE   LIBERTY. 

"  Disdain  mean  suspicion,  but  cherish  manly  jealousy ;  be 
always  jealous  of  your  liberty,  your  rights.  Nip  the  first  bud 
of  intrusion  on  your  constitution.  Be  not  devoted  to  men;  let 
measures  be  your  object,  and  estimate  men  according  to  the 
measures  they  pursue.  Never  promote  men  who  seek  after  a 
state-established  religion ;  it  is  spiritual  tyranny — the  worst  of 
despotism.  It  is  turnpiking  the  way  to  heaven  by  human  law, 
in  order  to  establish  ministerial  gates  to  collect  toll." 


t 


"POETRY. 

Leland  wrote  some  very  tender  and  beautiful  poetry,  which 
clings  to  the  hearts  of  the  pious,  and  will  be  likely  to  live 
while  the  church  bas  spiritual  sentiment  to  express. 

One  of  his  hymns  is  very  familiar : 

"  The  day  is  past  and  gone,  _ 

The  evening  shades,"  &c. 

Another  well-known  hymn  from  his  pen  begins : 


"  Wand'ring  pilgrims,  mourning  Christians, 

Weak  and  tempted  lambs  of  Christ, 
Who  endure  great  tribulation, 

And  with  sin  are  much  distressed ; 
Christ  has  sent  me  to  invite  you, 

To  a  rich  and  costly  feast ; 
Let  not  shame  nor  pride  prevent  you — 

Come — the  rich  provision  taste." 

He  also  wrote  that  lovely  plea  to  the  sinner :  s 

"  Now  the  Saviour  stands  a  pleading 
At  the  sinner's  bolted  heart." 

A  time  was  set  for  Christian  baptism,  and  the  day  proved  to 
be  very  cold  and  stormy.  Another  brother  preached,  but  Le- 
land was  to  baptize.  While  the  sermon  was  in  progress,  he 
wrote  the  hymn  beginning: 
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"  Christians,  if  your  hearts  be  warm, 
Ice  and  snow  can  do  no  harm." 

Some  of  the  verses  of  this  hymn  are  very  quaint, 
following : 

"  Fire  is  good  to  warm  the  soul, 
Water  purifies  the  foul ; 
Fire  and  water  both  agree — 
Winter  soldiers  never  flee." 


Most  of  his  poems  are  of  a  religious  character,  though  he 
wrote  several  of  considerable  length  and  merit  upon  other 
themes. 

His  ingenuity  and  oddity  crops  out  through  all  of  his  writ- 
ings. Extended  extracts  we  cannot  present;  a  few  titles  of 
characteristic  papers  will  suggest  his  skill  to  fix  attention : 

"  Budget  of  Scraps."  "  Men  tmist  have  sense  to  judge  of 
sensed  "J.  little  cake  first,  1  Kings  \*\y  "A  little  good 
thing.''^  "  Old  They — Exposed^  "  Age  and  Egotism."  ^^  Hawk 
and  Buzzard"     "  Old  Mr,  WelVs  you  can." 

In  addition  to  these  quaint  and  interesting  papers,  he  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  sermons,  orations,  essays,  and  discus- 
sions of  considerable  length  and  merit,  covering  a  variety  of 
subjects,  political,  religious,  expository,  critical  and  literary. 
Some  of  his  allegories  are  very  fine ;  and  his  correspondence 
with  distinguished  men  shows  that  he  challenged  respect  and 
confidence,  outside  of  his  denominational  and  religious  rela- 
tions and  among  the  first  men  of  his  day. 

LELAND   A  TALKER. 

He  possessed  unusual  conversational  powers,  and  when 
aroused  would  delight  and  surprise  his  company  by  flashes  of 
wit,  laconic  and  sharp  criticisms  of  men,  measures,  and  fash- 
ions ;  with  stories  surcharged  with  fun,  but  marshalled  into  the 
service  of  virtue  and  truth,  and  personal  reminiscences  of  a 
varied  and  interesting  character.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
we  have  not  a  record  of  his  many  wise  and  witty  sayings,  which 
were  spontaneous,  and  only  written  in  the  delighted  memories 
of  a  few  friends.     What  we  have  on  record,  the  stories,  max- 
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imS;  proverbs,  fables,  legends,  allegories,  which  are  woven  into 
his  publications,  are  but  intimations  of  the  tide  of  wit  which 
enlivened  his  conversation  and  extemporaneous  efforts.  Very 
little  that  he  said,  in  public  or  private.  Was  ever  reduced  to 
writing. 

BRIEF   SAYINGS. 

We  will  close  our  paper  with  a  few  specimens  of  such  lacon- 
ics as  are  left  on  record : 

"  Heliogabalus  neglected  the  duties  of  the  kingdom,  and 
spent  his  time  in  catching  flies,  and  collecting  cobwebs  for 
public  show.  Let  rulers  and  preachers  learn  wisdom  from 
folly." 

"  The  best  laws  for  innocent  beings  are  insufficient  for  the 
guilty." 

"  The  living  Jesus  was  cheaply  clothed ;  but  the  dead  Jesus 
was  wrapped  in  fine  linen.  So  living"  Christianity  costs  but 
little,  but  dead  Christianity  costs  more  than  civil  empire." 

"  When  men  grow  old,  they  forget  more  than  they  collect ; 
but  they  have  this  to  comfort  them,  they  never  forget  what  they 
never  knew.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  them  to  confess  that  they  can- 
not do  as  they  once  could,  but  painful  to  own  that  their  wisdom 
is  less." 

'' Unimpeachable  character  and  meekness  of  spirit,  with  a 
good  report  of  them  that  are  without,  are  necessary  for  a  re- 
prover ;  otherwise  it  will  fare  with  him,  as  it  did  with  the  sev-. 
en  sons  of  Sceva.  The  heart  of  a  lion— the  'eye  of  an  eagle — 
and  the  hand  of  a  lady,  are  required  to  make  a  reproof  profit- 
able." 

"  Convince  a  man  that  you  esteem  him,  and  make  him  pleas- 
ed with  himself,  and  he  will  love  your  company  and  be  your 
lasting  friend." 

"  Can  the  mind  of  man  harmonize  fatality  with  contingency 
—-predestination  with  freewill— the  upper  book  of  God's  de- 
signs with  the  lower  book  of  man's  obedience  ?  Pagans,  Jews, 
and  Christians  have  employed  all  their  powers  of  mind  to  untie 
the  gordian  knot,  but  it  yet  remains  undone." 

"  Though  preachers  often  undertake  to  weld  cold  iron  and 
hot  together,  all  their  blowing  and  hammering  will  not  make 
them  stick." 

"  Prejudice  sees  but  little  error  in  a  friend,  and  but  little  to 
applaud  in  an  enemy." 
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"  When  great  men  are  governed  by  ambition,  and  little  men 
by  money,  the  rights  of  the  people  are  in  jeopardy." 

"  Thales,  the  philosopher,  walking  in  the  field  at  noon,  gaz- 
ing into  the  heavens  to  see  the  stars,  stumbled  into  a  ditch. 
So  many  are  gazing  after  a  great  estate,  but  neglecting  indus- 
try, and  care,  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  insolvency. 

"Mark  16:  16.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature — if  they  will  give  you  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year.^^ 

"  Acts  9  :  38.  They  sent  unto  him  two  men,  desiring  him 
that  he  would  not  delay  to  come  to  them — and  they  would  hand- 
somely reward  him.^' 

"  As  consonants  have  no  sounds  without  vowels,  so  religious 
exercises  are  nothing  without  faith." 

"  Sometimes  ideas  are  starved  by  a  famine  of  words,  but 
more  frequently  drowned  by  a  flood  of  them." 

"  Written  standing  laws  are  the  legitimate  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. Common  law  is  the  stretch  of  power  by  the  judges.  Bar 
rules  are  the  contrivance  of  lawyers.  Whatever  you  would 
have  others  do  to  you,  do  you  the  same  to  them,  is  the  lavr  of 
Christ." 

"Let  malice  and  envy  sit  judges  on  the  bench,  and  the  plea 
of  truth  and  reason  will  be  overruled." 

"  In  human  actions,  be  first ^*ws^;  secondly,  accommodating ; 
thirdly,  m>erciful ;  then  benevolent  to  useful  institutions." 

"  A  woman's  smiles  are  hard  to  resist,  her  frowns  are  hard 
to  bear,  her  tears  are  irresistible." 

"  If  you  would  rule  well,  never  rule  too  much." 


We  have  seen  enough  of  Leland  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  good  and  an  able  man.  Had  his  mind  been  cul- 
tured and  polished  by  a  thorough  classical  education,  no  doubt 
his  literary  efforts  would  have  been  more  abundant  and  meri- 
torious ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  have  been  as 
useful  to  the  people  among  whom  he  labored,  or  have  added  to 
his  usefulness  as  a  reformer  of  political,  social  and  religious 
abuses,  which  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  only  yielded  to 
such  assaults  as  challenged  the  sympathies  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. For  this  work  Leland  was  admirably  adapted,  and  he 
fought  bravely,  successfully,  honorably,  until  the  victory  was 
won ;  and  then,  after  years  of  peace,  years  of  ripened,   glow- 
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ing  Christian  excellence,  years  of  reverence,  ToVe  and  honor^ 
which  the  church  delighted  to  bestow  upon  him,  which  made 
this  period  the  "Indian  summer"  of  his  pilgrimage,  radiant, 
mild  and  beautiful,  he  died  and  was  gathered  to  the  "  City  of 
Lights." 


Art.  Y.— suffering  AS  A  DISCIPLINE. 

It  is  only  when  skill  has  attuned  the  strings  of  the  harp  that 
they  minister  to  pleasure, — even  the  light  zephyr  may  then  win 
a  sweet  response.  The  mountains  "bring  peace,"  because 
their  birth  was  amid  the  mighty  throes  of  a  world  in  transition ; 
they  are  indebted  for  their  present  mission  to  the  earthquake 
and  the  volcanic  shock.  So,  in  honor  of  no  common  earth,  the 
avant-couriers  of  the  morning  win  them  by  geutle  caresses  from 
the  memory  of  fierce  ordeals,  and  the  day  yields  the  contest 
with  darkness  last  upon  their  summits,  and  makes  them  radiant 
with  her  parting.  The  earth  smiles  now  as  it  looks  back  upon 
the  fierce  commotions  that  tossed  and  molded  it.  Beauty 
sprang  from  tumult,  and  elemental  wars  were  the  strange  har- 
bingers of  peace.  Agencies  which  to  us  had  seemed  wholly  de- 
structive, were  commanded  to  overturn  and  overturn,  until  sea 
and  earth  and  sky  should  come  forth  in  pleasing  harmony,  fit- 
ted for  the  presence  of  man. 

All  change,  discipline,  struggle,  in  the  natural  world,  had 
given  only  proofs  of  creative  skill  and  ministered  to  admiration 
and  awe,  had  no  change  come  over  the  heart  of  man,  making  it 
like  the  untuned  harp,  as  the  world  lying  formless  and  void  of 
beauty.  A  deeper  line  than  that  must  be  read  in  the  rock,  a 
sterner  lesson  gathered  from  the  mountain  and  lowly  valley. 
"  The  terror  of  the  Lord"  gains  a  new  meaning  from  the  records 
of  creation.  In  a  world  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  is 
found  a  type  of  the  spiritual  history  of  our  race.  Both  are 
36 
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fitted  for  higher  service  by  trial, — suffering  brings  to  both  per- 
fection. 

The  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  garden  was  an  intima- 
tion not  only  of  physical,  but  of  spiritual,  trial.  Thenceforth 
whatever  was  valuable  or  necessary  in  physics  or  morals,  must 
be  bought  by  costly  sacrifice.  The  hardships  of  physical  toil 
are  to  convey  lessons  to  the  spirit,  for  it  must  be  won  from  its 
earthliness,  it  must  not  choose  its  home.  So  the  earth  will  grudge 
its  supplies  to  the  moistened  brow,  the  mine  will  yield  its 
treasures  only  to  him  who  hath  strength  and  hardihood  to  tear 
away  the  barriers  placed  around,  them.  Self-consoming  toil 
will  weave  the  fabrics  of  daily  use  with  the  life  of  the  laborer. 
The  ministry  of  suffering  is  enjoined  upon  the  race,  and  must 
be  accepted  to  ensure  its  salvation. 

What  warrant  shall  that  race  have  for  the  endurance  of  suf- 
fering ?  how  shall  the  spirit  be  sustained  in  the  furnace  of  tri- 
al ?  what  shall  keep  our  hearts  from  failing  in  the  trying  hour  ? 
Behold  the  deliverer  cometh  with  glory,  but  with  the  necessity 
of  suffering  laid  upon  him ;  for  the  same  work  of  endurance  is 
upon  him  who  would  save  a  race  beset  with  sorrows.  One 
cometh  who  shall  tread  the  wine-press  alone ;  oppressed,  afiiict- 
ed,  he  bore  the  "chastisement  of  our  peace."  He,  too,  is 
"  made  perfect  through  sufferings."  He  that  beareth  our  infir- 
mities must  be  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 
An  ensample  is  given  us  that  wo  bear  on  in  patience  and  en- 
dure, as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  By  nothing  save  a  life 
of  death  and  suffering  could  Christ  have  been  apprehended  by 
us  as  our  Redeemer.  We  know  by  that  life  of  calm  endurance, 
by  that  patience  towards  slow-discerning  disciple  and  gain- 
saying proud,  that  "  he  knoweth  our  frame  and  remembereth 
that  we  are  dust."  His  suffering  was  necessary  to  solve  the 
question  of  human  suffering,  to  enable  waiting  disciples  to  grow 
strong  in  trial,  and  hard-beset  pilgrims  to  bear  on  cheerfully  as 
seeing  Him  who  hath  passed  from  suffering  to  a  throne  of  tri- 
umph. What  blindness  was  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Saviour  to 
the  disciples  as  he  spoke  of  his  sacrifice !  Peter,  undisciplin- 
ed, ignorant  of  self,  could  not  endure  that  the  Master  of  Israel 
should  be  crucified.     On  the  eve  of  that  sacrifice,  the  thought 
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was  too  deep  for  an  uncKastened  spirit.  Yet,  as  years  pass 
by,  he  that  feared  reproach  and  rebuked  a  suffering  Lord,  be- 
came obedient  to  a  crucial  death;  not  that  the  Master  had 
smoothed  every  path  and  taken  away  all  roughness  j  for,  the 
fierce  heats  of  persecution,  the  perils  of  the  way,  had  given  his 
soul  a  keenness  of  vision  which  enabled  him  to  interpret  better 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  dwelt  with  the  Redeemer.  The  com-, 
mission  of  Christ  pointed  him  to  labor,  and  the  difficulties  that 
crowded  about  it  made  him  strong.  "  Father,  make  us  strong 
and  Christ-like,"  is  the  prayer  we  offer ;  but  can  we  be  baptiz- 
ed with  the  baptism  He  was  baptized  with  ?  The  way  to  the 
answering  of  such  a  prayer  lies  along  a  way  we  know  not,  with 
difficulties  uncounted ;  no  foot  can  tread  it  and  be  untorn,  no 
spirit  brave  it  and  suffer  no  pain.  ' 

'*  I  asked  the  Lord  that  I  might  grow 
In  faith  and  love  and  every  grace, 
Might  more  of  his  salvation  know, 
And  seek  more  earnestly  his  face. 

I  hoped  that  in  some  favored  hour, 

At  once  he'd  answer  my  request,     

And  by  his  love's  constraining  power 
Subdue  my  sins  and  give  me  rest. 

Instead  of  this,  he  made  me  feel 

The  hidden  evils  of  my  heart, 
And  let  the  angry  powers  of  hell 

Assault  my  soul  in  every  part. 

Yea,  more,  with  his  own  hand  he  seemed 

Intent  to  aggravate  my  woe ; 
Crossed  all  the  fair  designs  I  schemed, 

Blasted  my  gourds  and  laid  me  low." 

All  healthful  growth  depends  upon  self-knowledge,  but  to 
gain  it  is  to  become  acquainted  with  suffering.  The  agony  of  a 
sinner  coming  to  himself  has  the  promise  of  all  growth  and 
joy.  We  cannot  feel  our  weakness  and  needs  without  a  pang 
and  a  struggle  with  our  pride.  When  Christ  opens  the  door 
of  the  heart  and  turns  our  eyes  thither,  we  cry,  "  undone,  un- 
done." It  is  not  till  we  are  brought  to  snffer  that  we  question 
ourselves-    Reflection  is  not  born  with  us.     It  comes  as  knowl- 
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edge  of  men  and  self  dawns,  and  the  suffering  which  this 
knowledge  brings  has  performed  its  designed  mission  if  it  leads 
us  to  that  moment  when,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future,  we  comprehend  the  danger  encompassing  an  un- 
yielded  heart.  Self  communion  is  often  unknown  till  furnace 
heats  have  fallen  upon  us,  for  we  are  cowards  before  our  own 
hearts,  and  must  be  compelled  to  face  them  if  ever  we  know 
'them.  Like  the  character  which  is  given  to  Kiiig  Lear,  our 
lives  are  outward  and  unreflecting  till  the  drama  opens  which 
ushers  in  a  calm,  subdued  experience.  He  alone  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  "  He  hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself,'* 
purposes  to  "  crawl  unchecked  and  unburdened  to  the  tomb." 
Before  light  shall  come  to  such  a  one,  before  the  prayer  to 
know  himself  shall  be  answered,  what  dangers  are  to  be  re- 
vealed, illusions  to  be  dispelled,  presumptions  to  be  crushed, 
chosen  idols  to  be  cast  down  I  In  these  experiences  comes 
"  life  more  abundantly."  Prevailing  power  with  God  is  not 
gained  out  of  hearing  of  the  shock  of  battle,  and  away  from  the 
onset  of  foes.  They  who  are  our  priests  and  kings  have  prov- 
ed '•'  the  power  and  the  Divinity  of  suffering."  The  successful 
reaper  goes  forth  weeping,  the  harvest  is  gathered  with  tears. 
The  despite  and  malignity  of  men  were  heaped  upon  that  pa- 
tient sufferer  of  the  cross ;  he  stooped  lowest  in  grief,  and  was 
stricken,  but  he  has  a  name  above  every  name  to  which  all 
glory  is  subject.  A  similar  yoke  and  like  trials  are  enjoined 
upon  his  disciples.  The  enthronement  of  Christ  in  act,  affec- 
tion, service,  is  the  aim  of  the  Christian  faith ;  love  for  one  'in 
whom  our  soul  delighteth  will  find  service  and  sacrifice  wel- 
come. The  most  blessed  spirits,  coming  with  richest  mercies 
to  the  earth,  have  become  its  benefactors,  and  been  enrolled 
among  its  trusted  prophets,  because  of  the  severe  toil  that 
strengthened  while  it  purified  them. 

Deliverance  for  nations,  as  well  as  individual  power,  is 
wrought  out  in  silence  and  obscurity.  Strength  is  not  gained 
in  the  crowd,  nor  is  individuality  nurtured  in  the  assembly. 
Valued  ores  are  concealed,  and  he  who  would  secure  them 
must  escape  from  the  crowded  marts  of  business.  When  God 
gives  a  soul  a  great  mission  to  be  wrought  out,  he  sends  it  to 
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the  desert  or  the  wilderness  to  learn  self-control  and  patient 
endurance,  where  heavenly  voices  may  not  be  drowned  by  the 
din  of  worldly  strife.  Moses  watched  and  waited  forty  years, 
a  fugitive  from  the  court  where  he  had  been  tenderly  bred,  sep- 
arated from  the  society  of  men,  alone  amid  his  griefs  and  pray- 
ers with  Jehovah.  His  advent  thence  was  clothed  with  power, 
his  mission  had  been  revealed,  and  thenceforth,  scorning  the 
dainties  of  Egypt,  he  chose  the  afflictions  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  God.  He  whom  we  call  the  Father  of  the  faith- 
ful was  chastened  and  afflicted  while  he  stood  the  severest 
tests  of  ftiith. 

Suffering,  which  meets  us  in  the  performance  of  duty,  is  the 
pledge  of  triumph,  if  it  be  not  accepted  with  a  spirit  that  would 
make  merit  of  endurance,  and  count  it  a  means  for  favor. 
Straight  and  stony  paths  lead  to  soul-freedom.  If  we  would  seek 
any  other  way,  the  answer  from  that  sacred,  serene  life  of  the 
despised  Nazarene  must  rebuke  us :  the  "  Man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief"  sends  into  our  dreams  of  idleness  and 
plans  of  sinful  ease  only  one  reply :  "  If  any  man  take  not  his 
cross  and  follow  after  me,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me."  The  lines 
of  suffering  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  world  run  deeper 
than  the  traces  of  wisdom  and  skill.  The  act  that  made  Cal- 
vary  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  above  every  other,  overshad- 
ows the  act  that  created  it. 

The  glory  which  gathers  around  a  deed  is  as  a  last  luminous 
syllable  of  a  long  line  of  suffering.  The  conqueror's  greatness, 
gained  upon  the  battle-field,  is  the  price  of  the  human  woe  that 
won  it.  All  triumphs  are  born  of  fatigue  and  pain  j  whether  of 
the  scholar  or  the  merchant,  the  professional  man  or  the  me- 
chanic, the  same  necessity  is  laid  upon  all.  There  is  no  fate 
ready  to  crown  him  who  will  not  enter  the  lists  and  accept  the 
fare  of  warriors.  We  need  patience  to  endure  the  vassalage 
of  the  soul,  the  quiet  sufferance  of  toil.  All  service  brings 
some  form  of  suffering,  but  it  is  in  service  that  the  soul  grows 
calm,  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  earnestly  set  our  hands  to 
our  fitting  life-work  that  we  can  safely  begin  the  song  of  deliv- 
erance and  swell  it  in  the  house  of  our  pilgrimage. 

We  trust  those  who  have  suffered  deeply.    We  do  not  fear  a 
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superficial  judgment,  for  reason  has  in  them  been  calmed  and 
purified.  Fewer  harsh  upbraidings  come  from  those  who,  con- 
scious of  the  deceitfulness  of  their  own  hearts,  have  learned  a 
charity  for  their  fellows.  We  instinctively  shut  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  our  sorrows  from  those  to  whom  our  experiences  are 
strangers.  Suffering  is  dumb  and  stubborn  to  hira  who  has  nev- 
er felt  deeply  its  power.  So  the  key  to  hearts  in  trial  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  words  we  speak  as  in  what  we  have  lived.  To 
Him  who  "  knoweth  our  fl'ame  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust"  we  look  with  confidence,  because  he  has  borne  such  grief 
as  is  the  sum  of  all  grief,  has  known  such  trial  as  is  the  total 
of  all  trial.  The  greatness  of  our  burden  may  not  deter  us, 
the  depth  of  sorrow,  with  which  no  stranger  intermeddleth, 
may  be  recounted  to  him. 

It  was  because  Christ  suffered  for  the  race  that  we  feel  that 
he  understands  its  heart.  The  hearts  around  us  are  but  half 
known  till  our  own  suffering  has  given  us  the  key  to  them. 
Even  those  who  form  our  home-circles  are  strangers  to  us  until 
some  common  suffering  has  supplied  new  and  stronger  ties.  If 
one  of  the  household  sickens,  our  love  takes  on  a  deeper  and 
more  meaning  phase.  If  death  comes  to  the  family,  the  circle, 
though  broken,  is  dearer  to  each  survivor  in  the  sacredness  of 
one*grief.  'What  love  for  the  truth  is  born  in  us  when  we  have 
endured  for  its  sake ;  half  unreal  before,  wo  accepted  it  feebly, 
by  the  ordeal  passed  we  have  made  it  part  of  our  own  spirit. 
They  who  thus  suffer  shall  discipline  self  for  a  sure  triumph ; 
"  there  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or  brethren, 
or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world 
to  come  life  everlasting."  Truth  suffering  i.s  truth  triumphing. 
The  fires  of  persecution  purified  the  early  church,  and  spread 
the  truth  they  aimed  to  destroy.  As  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe, 
thrown  into  the  streamlet,  were  conveved  to  the  river  and 
thence  to  the  ocean,  so  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the 
seed  of  the  church  in  every  land. 

Multitudes  have  blessed  God  for  suffering;  it  was  the  pre- 
cious guide  to  saving  truth.  0,  how  many  go  forever  unblessed 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  because  no  eye  is  raised  to  hira 
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for  pity,  no  band  outstretched  in  the  hour  of  dire  necessity  I 
There  is  no  sadder  picture  on  earth  than  that  of  a  soul  stag- 
gering on  with  an  unbending  heart  beneath  the  weight  of  afflic- 
tion, scorning  the  hand  that  is  ready  to  help,  the  power  that 
would  make  the  cross  a  peace-giving  burden  I  Grace  alone, 
Divine  grace,  can  sanctify  our  pangs,  and  show  us  that  "  afflic- 
tions are  ever  travelling  across  the  earth  upon  errands,  myste- 
rious, but  merciful."  The  clouds  of  suflfering  cannot  long  hover 
around  the  spirit  that  can  await  patiently  the  development  of 
heavenly  mercy  in  its  behalf,  while  an  unsubdued,  rebellious 
heart  shall  chide  God  and  grow  embittered  toward  man.  Any 
discipline,  so  far  are  we  away  from  God,  which  may  lead  us  to 
him,  may  well  be  a  cause  for  devout  rejoicing. 

"  0  !  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end, 
If  but  to  God  we  turn  and  ask 
Of  him  to  be  our  friend." 

The  sufferings  of  others  make  us  more  submissive  in  our 
own ;  not  that  we  rejoice  in  their  burdens,  but  we  are  taught 
less  frequently  to  exclaim,  "  Was  ever  grief  like  mine  ?"  It  is 
an  effectual  antidote,  usually,  to  a  repining  spirit,  to  seek  the 
comfort  of  one  who  is  more  a  child  of  sorrow  than  we.  We 
are  never  far  from  those  whose  lot,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
it  is  borne,  would  shame  our  discontent.  Few  reach  the  depths 
of  misery  and  woe  ;  and  in  our  greatest  suffering  they  have  yet 
been  many  degrees  away  from  us.  Our  poverty  is  more  un- 
complainingly endured  beside  that  of  the  street  and  the  cellar. 
What  father  repines  so  readily  at  the  hardships  of  his  lot  as 
he  reads  a  son's  privations  upon  camp  and  field.  Who  so 
readily  complains  of  the  absence  of  some  comfort  or  trifling 
joy  when  the  burden  of  inexorable  war  is  laid  upon  so  many 
thousands  of  devoted  men.  Not  as  in  the  past  shall  we  hence- 
forth view  our  national  and  individual  prosperity  and  blessings, 
and  say,  "  They  are  naught,  they  are  naught."  We  usually 
prize  rightly  only  that  for  which  we  have  borne  some  burden. 
The  hour  of  suffering  has  come  to  our  national  life.  We  have 
caught  the  strains  of  victory  from  fields  of  carnage  abroad, 
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and  in  our  prosperity  and  eager- search  for  gain,  no  wail  of  an- 
guish fell  upon  the  ear.  We  have  noted  from  afar  the  travail- 
ing of  nations,  and  speculated  upon  their  future  destiny ;  we 
said,  God  is  working  with  and  for  them,  but  we  were  deaf  to 
the  teaching  of  his  dealings.  We  have  been  mighty  in  an  ac- 
tivity such  as  has  never  characterized  any  other  people.  Is  it 
always  true,  as  one  sings : 

"  Great  actions     .     »     .    carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
That  we  can  suffer  greatly," 

then  vast  and  fearful  is  the  discipline  in  store  for  us.  In  the 
race  for  wealth  and  power,  we  have  borne  away  the  prize,  and 
must  it  be  that  we  become  equally  signalized  by  the  traces  of 
suffering  we  shall  leave  upon  the  pages  of  history  I  Faint  not, 
ye  fearful  ones,  may  we  not,  even  now,  see  the  light  struggling 
through  the  clouds  ?  Behold  the  paths  which  the  nations  have 
trod ;  distress  and  suffering  have  been  blessed  to  those  who 
trusted  in  Jehovah.  In  the  baptism  of  fire  walked  the  spirit  of 
Italian  liberty,  and  it  brought  salvation  to  a  wretched  people. 
We  have  seen  it,  and  felt  God's  hand  to  be  in  it.  Yet  many' 
an  Italian  warrior  fought  all  unconscious  of  a  mighty  guiding 
hand,  and  fell  seemingly  in  vain.  Many  an  Italian  wife  and 
mother  died  broken-hearted,  with  the  anguish  born  on  the  field 
of  death. 

We  are  exalted  as  a  race  above  every  other ;  yet  difficult 
has  been  the  course  along  which  we  have  been  led.  From 
many  a  bloody  field  and  iron  tempest  of  war  have  come  the 
joys,  the  supremacy,  the  blessings  of  the  race.  Sanguinary  civ- 
il strife  has  been  needed  to  mould  and  chasten  us  as  it  gave  to 
our  ancestors  Hastings,  Bosworth,  Worcester,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  multitudes  of  brilliant  spirits  upon  the  block  or  at  the  stake. 
But  we  give  God  glory  to-day  for  his  wonderful  guidance  and 
his  gracious  care.  But  what  of  our  night !  Behold  the  sun 
that  set  upon  us,  as  it  were,  but  yester  eve,  shall  come  forth 
again  brighter,  as  the  tempest  shall  clear  the  air.  The  same 
God  that  holds  the  nations  in  his  might,  reigneth  ever  securely. 
The  nation  that  God  loveth  he  chasteneth.  Though  our  sins 
have  moved  him  to  wrath,  yet  will  he  remember  mercy  and  seek 
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our  highest  good  from  the  love  he  beareth  us.     We  must  pass 
through  the  furnace  to  our  purification. 

If,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  we  can  see  in  it  the  hand 
of  Grod,  shall  it  not  surely  be  said,  as  in  some  future  we  scan 
to-day:  "See  how  fearfully  and  wondrously  God  planted  his 
footsteps  upon  the  sea  of  human  passion ;  hear  his  voice  above 
the  tumult,  see  what  God  hath  wrought."  If  we  trust  him,  we 
may  be  assured  that  this  ordeal  shall  purify  and  ennoble  our 
national  life,  and  present  us  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
Jehovah.  Then  let  us  be  strong,  and  acquit  ourselves  like  men 
as  in  our  great  Taskmaster's  eye.  Soon  shall  the  power  and 
the  divinity  of  suffering  be  developed  in  us, — wait  in  patience  , 
through  this  great,  dark  hour,  and  we  shall  one  day  understand 
all  through  him  who  holds  securely  our  destinies  and  our  peace. 

We  may  speak,  too,  of  the  chastening  of  the  spirit  from 
places  where  suffering  has  worn  away  silent  hearts.  There  we 
find  "in  mournful  thoughts  a  power  to  virtue  friendly."  The 
dwelling  of  royalty  at  Buckingham  and  Windsor  may  excite  ad- 
miration J  the  grandeur  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent houses  of  Parliament  may  fill  us  with  awe;  vast  public 
works  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  may  make  us  jubilant 
over  the  triumphs  of  science ;  but  a  deeper,  more  thrilling  in- 
terest enchains  us  in  those  dim,  silent  dungeons  of  the  Tower, 
where  innocence  awaited  a  cruel  death,  looking  sadly  forth  up- 
on the  square  of  execution.  The  dull,  heavy  sound  of  the 
opening  door  to  the  dungeon  of  Raleigh,  the  sad  gloominess  of 
the  cell  of  Jane  Grey,  have  power  over  us  far  above  the  gaudy 
shows  of  palace  or  monumental  pile.  The  abodes  of  suffering 
are  full  of  sacredncss.  Gracious  teachings  come  to  us  from 
places  which  suffering  has  honored.  Thermopylae  is  a  shrine 
for  patriotism,  and  from  the  dangers  and  endurance  of  Valley 
Forge  the  nation  to-day  receive  strength  and  courage  for  like 
sufferings.  But  chief  est  we  are  subdued  and  chastened  in  the 
presence  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  Lo,  before  them  our 
raurmurings  are  stilled,  our  griefs  vanish  away.  They  are 
holy  ground  by  the  presence  of  one  who  bore  keenest  agony, 
unbounded  grief,  and  bowed  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  Beside 
such  woe,  who  can  protrude  his  own ;  with  such  darkness,  who 
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dares  compare  the  cloud  that  oppresses  his  soul;  who  can 
shrink  dismayed  at  the  array  of  foes  in  the  presence  of  that 
great  combat  with  death  and  sin  1  We  grow  calm  before  the 
Cross. 

By  our  suffering  we  are  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  Jesus;  we  understand  feebly  more  of  the  way  he 
trod.  Do  we  suffer  "  the  contradictions  of  sinners,"  are  efforts 
to  confer  blessings  thwarted  and  ridiculed ;  are  we  misappre- 
hended, and  do  our  friendships  prove  treacherous  ? — with  all 
keenness  these  were  the  portion  of  the  Redeemer.  The  knowl- 
edge of  our  frailty,  of  our  lack  of  courage,  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  evil  dispositions  coming  from  a  fretful  spirit,  is  dis- 
closed by  suffering.  Our  mortality  is  foreshadowed  by  it.  In 
bodily  pain  is  a  prophecy  of  physical  death ;  in  spiritual  suffer- 
ing comes  a  reminder  of  that  hour  when  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  be  banished  forever,  and  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears" 
from  the  eyes  of  his  saints. 

The  lot  of  suffering  is  laid  upon  each  one  of  us.  The  glory 
of  our  suffering  shall  be  that  it  was  borne  for  Christ's  sake. 
Our  domestic  trials  may  strengthen  our  hearts  and  glorify  our 
Father  in  heaven,  if  we  bear  them  patiently  for  His  sake.  We 
need  no  trumpet  call  to  a  martyr*s  fate.  By  bearing  on  amid 
care  and  disaster,  with  heart  stayed  upon  the  will  of  Grod,  we 
are  blessed  martyrs  in  his  sight.  The  battle  fields  of  the  spir- 
it lie  not  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  but  silently  won 
are  the  victories  that  crown  with  imperishable  glory  the  endur- 
ing disciple.  Wherever  a  task,  a  trial,  a  sacrifice,  a  duty, 
comes  to  a  soul,  there  is  its  fitting  labor  and  its  field  of  prom- 
ised triumph.  If  suffering  shall  find  us  repeating  as  our  conso- 
lation and  token  of  submission  the  words  of  Jesus :  "  Thy  will 
bo  done,"  we  may  be  assured  that  we  suffer  for  Jesus'  sake ; 
and  "  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign  with  him." 
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Art.  VI.— invention  OF  WRITING;— THE  ALPHA- 

BET  J— AND  PRINTING. 


Language  is  human  speech,  by  which  ideas  are  expressed. 
This  is  the  common  meaning : — Animals  of  the  lower  creation, 
however,  have,  in  two  instances,  spoken  as  intelligent  beings 
do.  These  were  the  serpent  when  he  tempted  our  first  par- 
ents, and  the  beast  on  which  wicked  Balaam  rode  when  on  his 
way  to  curse  Israel.  And  moreover  God  in  former  times  ac- 
commodated himself  to  the  circumstances  of  men  by  addressing 
himself  to  them  in  words  such  as  are  known  on  earth  below. 
Three  times  did  he  thus  speak  while  our  Saviour  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh:  once  at  his  baptism;  again  at  his  transfiguration; 
and  also  when  Christ  prayed  that  the  Father  would  glorify  his 
name.  In  the  earliest  ages,  such  a  method  of  God's  communi- 
cating himself  was  somewhat  common. 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  notice  that  the  first  language 
the  Almighty  ever  used  on  what  is  now  our  earth,  was  on  the 
first  day  of  creation.  These  were  his  words :  "  Let  there  be 
light."  Man  then  was  not  in  being.  Listening  angels,  called 
"  the  sons  of  God,"  heard,  and  were  waiting  to  shout  for  joy  as 
the  wonders  of  the  new  creation  should  be  manifested.  The 
shapeless  mass  of  matter  in  the  gloom  of  utter  darkness  seemed 
to  hear,  and  latent  light  from  matter,  or  produced  from  nothing 
for  the  occasion,  flashed  forth ;  and  all  was  most  marvellously 
illuminated.     The  sun  for  light  did  not  appear  till  the  fourth  day. 

This  first  language  of  God  on  earth  has  been,  we  may  believe, 
the  motto  of  Heaven  in  all  ages  since.  Let  there  be  knowl- 
edge and  salvation,  and  the  beams  of  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness" 
that  now  shine  on  Zion's  towers,  enlighten  every  portion  of  the 
world. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  language  is  a  human  inven- 
tion, imperfect  at  first,  but  gradually  improved.  Others  believe 
that  God  revealed  it.  Arguments  can  be  employed  on  both 
sides.  "We  need  not  attempt  to  decide  it.  Perhaps  it  cannot 
be  done.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  human  intelli- 
gences have  the  power  of  speech,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and  the 
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lips ;  and  a  wonderful  organization  for  air  passages  to  the 
lungs,  and  emitting  air  when  we  would  speak ;  and  that  the  first 
human  pair  very  early  held  sweet  converse  with  each  other 
and  their  God. 

The  first  employment  of  Adam's  power  of  speech  recorded 
was  giving  names  to  beasts ;  and  the  first  recorded  language  of 
his  was  when  God  gave  him  a  wife  for  an  helpmate.  In  rapturous 
ecstasy  of  joy  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh  j  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she 
was  taken  out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh."  The  Jews  and  many  other  writers  maintain 
that  the  first  language  was  the  Hebrew.  Others,  with  equal 
warmth  and  force,  assert  that  it  was  the  Greek.  The  Chinese 
put  in  for  the  honor,  as  do  also  some  others,  but  this  matter 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 


WRITING. 

Language  in  conversation  with  those  present  answers  the 
most  convenient  purposes.  Ideas  are  communicated ;  instruc- 
tion imparted ;  heart  communicates  with  heart ;  those  who  speak 
and  those  who  hear  are  refreshed  in  spirit;  and  by  the  use  of 
the  tongue,  as  a  sacred  writer  asserts,  God  is  blessed.  But 
another  want  is  felt,  and  must  have  been  in  times  comparatLyely 
early.  Man  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  connected  with  socie- 
ty. And  this  connection  is  not  only  with  the  society  that  now 
is,  but  with  the  past,  and  also  with  the  future.  He  loves  the 
past,  and  goes  back  to  it  for  instruction.  He  regards  the  fu- 
ture, and  labors  for  the  good  of  coming  generations. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  was  felt  for  some  method  of  record- 
ing events,  not  only  that  the  absent  might  have  information  of 
them,  but  the  past  and  present  be  known  by  others  who  should 
live  in  after  time.  What  expedient  could  be  devised  for  this  ? 
Man,  even  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  possesses  great  capabili- 
ties, and  is  an  inventive  being.  The  most  natural  thing  was 
suggested  as  the  first  essay  towards  what  should  ultimately  be 
writing.  Imitation  was  this  natural  suggestion.  In  all  ages 
and  among  all  nations  some  methods  have  been  employed  of 
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copying  or  tracing  the  likeness  of  objects  seen.  And  so  pic- 
tures were  drawn.  Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  killed  anoth- 
er, a  figure  was  drawn  of  a  man  stretched  upon  the  earth,  and 
another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.  To 
indicate  a  destructive  inundation,  with  the  loss  of  life,  a  picture 
of  water  was  drawn,  and  a  person  drowning. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  time  of  this  invention,  nor  the 
nation  that  first  devised  it.  Moses  lived  and  taught  and  wrote 
about  2500  years  after  the  creation,  and  from  what  we  shall 
find  as  we  proceed  with  the  invention  of  writing,  together  with 
that  also  of  the  alphabet,  it  will  appear  that' it  was  long,  proba- 
bly very  long,  before  Moses,  that  pictures  were  invented.  They 
have  been  found  at  some  time  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
but  those  the  most  low  and  degraded.  They  were  in  many 
quarters  of  the  East.  When  America  was  discovered,  this  was 
the  only  writing  in  Mexico.  And  to  this  day  it  is  found  with 
the  Indians  in  our  western  wilds,  as  may  be  seen  on  their 
graves,  and  pictures  of  arrows  and  other  objects  on  buffalo  and 
'other  skins,  taken  in  hunting. 

One  step  had  been  thus  taken.  It  was  a  small  one,  but  by 
no  means  unimportant.  Men  were  happy  in  the  achievement. 
Still  there  was  a  great  want  to  be  met.  Pictures  could  only 
describe  external  events,  without  showing  the  connection  of 
them  or  the  dispositions  or  words  of  men.  From  the  low- 
est step  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  science,  men  gazed  up  its 
towering  height,  and  the  lurid  light  of  the  temple  of  truth 
on  the  very  top  of  its  summit  beckoned  them  upward.  And  in 
process  of  time  another  advance  was  made.  This  was  the  in- 
vention of  hieroglyphical  characters.  Hieroglyphic  is  from  a 
Greek  word,  which  means  sacred,  this  sort  of  writing  being 
employed  by  the  ancients  for  sculpture  and  inscriptions  on  pub- 
lic monuments.  These  characters  consist  in  symbols  made  to 
stand  for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resem- 
blance. An  eye  was  the  symbol  of  knowledge ;  a  circle  of 
eternity,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  And  as  the  mat- 
ter advanced,  they  pitched  upon  animals  according  to  properties 
which  they  ascribed  to  them  as  emblems  of  moral  objects. 
Thus,  a  viper  was  chosen  to  represent  ingratitude ;  a  fly  to 
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show  imprudence ;  an  ant,  wisdom ;  a  hawk,  victory  j  a  stork, 
a  dutiful  child ;  an  eel,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  company 
of  no  other  fish,  represented  a  man  universally  shunned.  A 
lion  was  used  as  the  symbol  of  power;  a  bee,  an  obedient  peo- 
ple ;  a  stretched  out  hand,  benevolence,  or  the  act  of  giving. 

It  is  not  certain  who  invented  this  improvement  in  writing, 
nor  the  time  when ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  were 
those  who  most  studied  and  brought  it  into  a  regular  art.  They' 
advanced  it  to  phonetic  characters,  which  resemble  in  use  the 
spelling  of  words  and  names ;  and  other  nations  to  the  use  of 
simple  arbitrary  marks,  like  the  characters  used  to  this  day  in 
the  great  empire  of  China.  A  detail  of  these  improvements 
would  not  be  interesting  without  types  to  illustrate  the  char- 
acters, so  they  are  passed  without  particular  notice. 

The  invention  of  letters  was  next,  but  that  will  be  treated 
under  its  appropriate  head,  and  we  continue  what  is  to  be  said 
on  writing. 

The  first  writing  of  language,  of  which  we  have  a  definite  and 
reliable  account,  is  that  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  written  by 
the  finffer  of  God  on  tables  of  stone.  These  were  cast  down 
and  broken  when  the  Israelites  worshipped  the  golden  calf  j 
and  afterwards  God  wrote  on  other  stones  in  the  same  man- 
ner, which  were  kept  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  over  which 
were  the  cherubims  and  mercy  scat.  The  ark  was  finally 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  kept  there  till  that  was 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  as  there  is  no  account  of 
the  ark  after  that,  probably  it  also  was  then  destroyed.  The 
next  writing  was  that  of  Moses.  His  work  was  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  next  in  order  to  notice  writing  materials.  For  a  time 
writing  was  on  stones,  bricks,  various  metals,  bark  of  trees, 
leaves,  wax,  ivory  and  shells.  Then  there  was  an  advance  to  the 
use  of  good  linen  cloth,  and  the  skins  of  animals.  Then  there 
was  parchment.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Jews  used 
this  in  David's  time.  This  article  was  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  sheep  and  goats,  steeped  in  lime  pits  j  then  scraped  with 
sharp  instruments ;  then  pulverized  chalk  rubbed  on  bard ; 
and  then  smoothed  and  dried  for  use.     These  parchments,  after 
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being  written,  were  rolled  up,  sometimes  on  rollers  of  wood, 
and  called  books.  The  Saviour  opened  one  in  a  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  and  read  from  it  a  portion  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
Paul  spoke  of  parchments  which  he  had  left  behind,  and  wished 
Timothy  to  bring  them  to  him. 

The  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  papyrus. 
They  were  placed  on  a  table,  matched  and  wet  so  that  a  gluti- 
nous substance  from  the  juices  of  the  plant  caused  them  to  ad- 
here, especially  by  being  pressed.  When  dried  it  resembled 
paper  as  we  now  have  it,  and  from  this  plant  papyrus  thus  used, 
paper  was  named  when  manufactured  from  cotton  and  rags. 

The  Chinese  claim  that  they  invented  paper  B.  C.  170. 
Whoever  invented  it  helped  much  in  the  art  of  writing.  It  was 
first  made  of  cotton.  It  was  made  of  rags  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century.  But  as  the  papyrus  plant  of  Egypt  was 
called  the  "  paper  seed"  by  Isaiah,  the  apostle  John  speaks  of 
the  parchments  of  his  time  as  paper,  saying,  "I  would  not 
write  with  paper  and  ink,"  as  he  expected  soon  to  visit  the  one 
he  was  addressing. 

The  articles  with  which  to  write  were  chisels,  styles  of  iron 
or  bones,  reeds  and  quills.  Job  and  Jeremiah  name  the  pen  of 
iron ;  and  others  name  the  pen  without  allusion  to  the  material 
of  which  it  was  made.  It  is  stated  that  quills  were  first  used 
for  pens  A.  D.  635. 

As  to  ink,  sometimes  letters  were  chiselled  in  stone,  and 
then  melted  lead  poured  in.  To  this  Job  referred  when  he 
wished  his  words  were  graven  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  lead  in 
the  rock  forever.  Ink  was  sometimes  made  of  the  liquor  of  the 
cuttle  fish,  also  of  the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  called  cinna- 
bar. Other  suitable  substances  were  ground  and  vitriol  used 
in  the  manufacture. 

As  to  arrangement  of  the  lines,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  art  it  was  from  left  to  right,  as  now. 
This  method,  if  the  best,  (and  so  it  certainly  appears,)  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  be  adopted  at  first,  and  it  was 
not.  One  method  was  column  writing,  in  which  letters  and 
words  were  placed  under  each  other.  Thus  it  was  with  Chi- 
nese and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.      Another  was  from  right 
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to  left,  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  present  day  in  most 
nations.  Another  was  from  right  to  left,  and  the  next  line 
from  left  to  right,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  what  was  written. 
This  was  what  was  denoted  by  a  word  which  means  furrow 
writing,  and  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  method  of 
plowing  with  the  <plow  used  in  oriental  times,  going  one  way 
and  then  back  with  a  furrow  next  to  it,  and  on  the  same 
side.  Another  method  was  circular,  the  lines  being  in  that 
form.  Finally,  our  present  form  from  left  to  right  was 
adopted,  and  this  prevails  largely  among  civilized  and  enlight- 
ened nations. 

Writing  is  a  great  art.  By  it  business  transactions  are  ef- 
fected with  convenience ;  information  is  readily  extended  far 
and  wide ;  conversation  and  valuable  intercourse  had  with  the 
most  distant  friends,  and  the  history  of  the  world  put  on  rec- 
ord for  all  that  may  come  after  us. 


THE  ALPHABET. 

It  has  been  seen,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing, 
the  phonetic  characters  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  approach- 
ed to  an  alphabet,  as  those  characters  were  used  to  constitute 
words.  The  characters,  besides  other  deficiencies,  were  too 
numerous  for  convenience,  being  864  in  number.  It  would  be 
supposed  that  from  this  system  a  perfect  alphabet  would  be 
suggested,  and  there  is  evidence  that  such  was  the  case. 

But  first,  as  to  the  country  where  the  alphabet  was  invented. 
All  reliable  accounts  agrqe  that  it  was  Phoenicia.  This  was  a 
province  of  Syria,  and  among  its  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
frequently  named  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  small  territory, 
but  having  a  central  situation  among  the  nations  that  then 
were,  it  had  an  advantage  of  making  its  power  felt,  if  there 
was  enterprise.  Of  enterprise  it  was  not  lacking.  It  invented 
commerce,  and  its  ships  floated  in  almost  every  sea  in  the  then 
known  world,  before  others  dared  to  lose  sight  of  their  own 
shores.  The  Phoenicians  aided  Solomon  in  building  the  tem- 
ple. Paul  and  others  visited  the  province  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church,  and  converts  to  the  true  faith  were  made  there. 
This  people  invented  the  alphabet,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
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one  particular  man  had  the  honor  of  the  discovery.  Professor 
Agassiz  says,  "  The  letters  are  in  imitation  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, borrowed  of  the  priests  of  Egypt  by  Phoenician  mer- 
chants." 

It  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  have  investigated  the 
subject,  although  the  account  comes  by  tradition,  that  a  man 
named  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  Greece,  and 
introduced  it  for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  There  were 
then  but  16  letters,  but  others  were  afterwards  added.  The 
English  has  26;  the  Latin  has  22;  French  23;  Greek  24. 
Most  others  are  from  19  to  27.  The  Sanscrit  and  Japanese 
have  50  each,  and  the  Cherokee  82  syllables. 

As  to  time.  Prof.  Agassiz  says  the  Phoenicians  borrowed  the 
hieroglyphics  nearly  3500  years  ago.  This  would  be  B.  C. 
1640.  And  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  states  that  Cadmus 
introduced  the  alphabet  into  Greece  90  years  later,  that  is 
1550.  This,  according  to  our  chronology,  was  99  years  before 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and 
59  before  the  death  of  Moses.  The  alphabet  is  so  called  from 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Alpha  and  Beta. 

The  early  and  natural  method  of  reckoning  numbers  was  by 
counting  the  fingers.  We  see  this  occasionally  now.  After 
the  alphabet  was  invented,  it  was  in  practice  to  use  the  first 
nine  letters  to  express  numbers.  Thus  A  stood  for  one,  B  for 
two,  and  so  on.  Then  from  reckoning  by  counting  the  fingers, 
the  Romans  devised  what  is  called  the  Roman  Notation,  which 
is  the  expression  of  numbers  by  these  seven  letters,  I.  V.  X. 
L.  C.  D.  M.  The  I.  was  from  one  finger ;  V.  the  opening  be- 
tween two  fingers,  which  they  made  to  stand  for  five ;  X.  was 
two  Y's  joined  together  at  the  apex  or  sharp  points,  and  of 
course  made  ten ;  L.  was  put  for  fifty ;  C.  stood  for  one  hun- 
dred, being  the  initial  of  the  Latin  word  Centum,  which  means 
an  hundred ;  I.  with  a  C.  inverted,  thus  10,  stood  for  five  hun- 
dred; by  contraction  this  was  made  D;  CIO  stood  for  one 
thousand.  By  contraction  this  was  made  M.  This  letter  is  al- 
so the  initial  of  Mille,  which  means  a  thousand. 

Finally  the  Arabic  notation  was  devised.      This  is  the  ex- 
pression of  numbers  by  characters,  called  figures,  thus,  1,  2,  and 
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so  on  to  9,  and  0;  which,  placed  at  the  right  of  a  figure,  increas- 
es its  value  ten  fold.  This  method  is  called  the  Arabic,  be- 
cause in  Arabia  it  was  first  cultivated  and  used  in  regular 
Arithmetical  form.  The  Egyptians  to  be  sure  used  figures,  but 
the  true  form  of  reckoning  by  them  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Arabians.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Arabians  invented  the 
0,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Greenleaf  says  the  Arabic  figures  were 
invented  by  the  Hindoos.  The  invention  of  the  Multiplication 
Table  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  a  Grecian  Philosopher,  about 
650  years  B.  C. 

Writing  being  in  successful  use ;  letters  having  been  invent- 
ed ;  printing  was  next  requisite,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would 
be  likely  to  be  the  next  useful  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to 
man,  but  who  had  the  genius  from  the  faint  suggestions  to  de- 
vise the  art  ?  Any  .one  could  make  an  egg  stand  on  the  end 
after  Columbus  had  shown  them  how,  but  there  have  not  been 
many  Columbuses,  nor  many  inventive  men. 


PRINTING. 

Job  wished  his  words  were  printed  in  a  book.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  printing  was  known  till  at  least  2900  years  af- 
ter his  time,  and  probably  longer.  Dr.  Clarke  says  the  word 
should  have  been  translated,  described,  traced  out. 

The  first  place  that  claims  the  invention  of  Printing,  is  the 
Dutch  city  Harlem.  The  date  is  B.  C.  1430;  and  the  inventor 
Laurence  Janoser,  some  write  it  Lawrence  poster.  Dr.  Dick, 
in  the  Christian  philosopher,  relates  how  it  is  said  this  man 
was  led  to  the  invention.  One  day  in  the  woods  he  amused 
himself  by  cutting  the  bark  of  a  tree  into  the  initial  letters  of 
his  name;  laid  them  on  paper,  and  afterwards  removing  them, 
found  that  the  moisture  had  caused  their  exact  form  stained  on 
the  paper.  This  suggested  types,  which  he  made  first  of  wood, 
then  of  lead,  tin  or  pewter.  But  the  evidence  is  not  reliable. 
Even  a  Dutch  writer  of  some  eminence  says  it  is  not  well  es- 
tablished. 

Strasburg,  a  city  in  Germany,  next  claims  that  the  invention 
was  there,  and  the  inventor  Gutenberg,  about  A.  D.  1440. 
What  is  correct  in  regard  to  this  will  be  seen  immediately. 
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Making  impressions  with  seals  on  wax  had  long  existed  and 
might  have  led  to  printing.  However  it  was  suggested,  the 
evidence  is  that  Gutenberg  of  Strasburg  had  the  honor  of  in- 
venting the  art.  He  made  some  few  experiments  in  Strasburg, 
but  removed  to  Mentz.  This  was  about  A.  D.  1440.  Here  he 
so  perfected  the  art  that  he  brought  it  into  successful  opera- 
tion. One  account  is  that  he  had  the  aid  of  Peter  Schoeffer. 
But  whether  Schoeffer  was  with  him  early  or  not,  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  Gutenberg  soon  exhausted  his  means,  and  poverty, 
often  the  fate  of  genius,  stared  at  him  most  grimly.  So,  in 
1449  or  '50,  he  associated  with  himself  John  Faust,  or  Faus- 
tus,  a  rich  citizen  of  Mentz.  Faust  furnished  funds  to  the 
amount  of  1600  florins;  and  took  a  lien  on  the  property  as  his 
security. 

Then  the  mighty  machine  could  be  started  again.  But  what 
should  they  print  ?  Of  course  the  Bible.  Other  manuscripts 
were  not  very  numerous.  And  God  was  providentially  still 
saying,  "  Let  there  be  light."  He  had  designed  that  this  book 
should  be  scattered  as  thickly  almost  as  autumn  leaves  in  every 
land,  pouring  in  a  flood  of  everlasting  light,  and  pointing  the 
whole  world  to  the  path  of  life. 

And  now  it  comes;  it  comes;  behold,  it  comes  I  Pollok 
speaks  of  the  Bible  as  a  star  that  arose  on  time ;  but  it  has 
often  seemed  a  sun.  The  first  printing  press  capable  of  doing 
work  efficiently  was  dedicated  by  printing,  as  the  first  book 
of  any  considerable  size,  the  blessed  Bible ;  the  book  that  has 
God  for  its  author,  jnan  and  truth  for  its  matter,  and  salvation 
for  its  end.  In  the  close  of  this  world's  affairs,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  press  has  issued  more  Bibles  than  any  other  one 
book,  and  done  more  good  by  publishing  this  than  all  others 
together.  The  Encyclopaedia  Americana  gives  the  date  of  this 
printed  Bible  about  1455,  and  calls  it  Gutenberg's  Latin  Bi- 
ble. In  every  full  column  it  had  forty-two  lines,  and  hence  was 
called  the  forty-two  lined  Bible.  The  New  American  Cyclopa3- 
dia  speaks  of  a  Latin  Bible  of  about  that  period,  probably  the 
same  work.  The  letters,  it  says,  were  in  close  imitation  of 
writing.     The  capital  letters  were  written  by  the   hand  with 
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redish  ink.     The  Cyclopaedia  states  that  a  copy  of  this  Bible 
is  in  the  library  of  James  Lenox,  New  York,  and  cost  $3000. 

In  1455  or  '56  Faust  sued  Gutenberg  for  the  sum  he  in- 
vested, which,  with  interest  and  expenses,  amounted  then  to 
2020  florins.  He  recovered,  and  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  in  satisfaction  for  his  claim.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  end  of  Gutenberg's  career  in  printing.  The  world 
owes  him  honor  and  gratitude  for  his  invention  of  the  art  j  and 
all  must  regret  that  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  prevented 
him  from  prosecuting  it  farther.  Faust,  then  owning  the  es- 
tablishment, continued  the  business.  Peter  Schoefier,  already 
named,  and  who  was  his  son-in-law,  had  made  improvements  in 
types,  and  he  was  connected  with  the  concern,  as  indeed  it  ap- 
pears he  was  before  Gutenberg  left  it.  In  1457,  Faust  got 
out  the  Psalter,  and  somewhere  from  1460  to  '62,  the  Latin 
Yulgate  Bible.  He  also  printed  a  work  written  by  Cicero,  a 
copy  of  which  it  is  said  is  in  the  Astor  Library,  New  York. 

Soon  after  Faust  printed  the  Bible,  he  went  to  Paris  to  effect 
a  sale.  The  art  of  printing  at  Mentz  had  been  kept  a  secret, 
and  when  he  offered  printed  copies,  it  was  believed  he  was  in 
league  with  the  devil ;  the  monks  pjersecuted ;  he  left  Paris  in 
haste ;  and  the  story  went  that  the  devil  had  carried  him  off. 
In  1462,  in  consequence  of  commotion  and  quarrel,  Mentz  was 
sacked ;  Faust's  workmen  scattered,  who  carried  the  art  to 
other  countries.  But  after  this,  Faust  resumed  operations  in 
the  city,  and  going  again  to  Paris  with  books,  about  1466,  it 
is  believed  he  died  there  of  the  plague.^  Some  have  suppos- 
ed that  he  was  the  inventor  of  printing.  The  account  we  have 
given,  which  we  are  satisfied  is  reliable,  shows  he  was  not, 
but  helped  much  in  bringing  it  forward  and  perfecting  it; 
and  his  name  and  services  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  notice  the  improvements  in  the 
printing  press,  but  we  have  hardly  space  now.  The  first  was 
a  very  imperfect  hand-press.  One  used  early  is  now  in  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington.  But  in  time  these  were  greatly 
improved.  Running  presses  by  steam  was  not  commenced 
till  sometime  during  the  present  century.     In  1830,  or  soon 
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after,  Isaac  Adams  of  Boston  brought  into  operation  a  power 
presS;  which  bears  his  name.  And  so  late  as  1847,  Richard 
M.  Hoe  of  New  York  first  brought  into  successful  operation  a 
type  revolving  press.  It  is  moved  by  steam,  and  one  with  eight 
cylinders  gives  some  15,000  impressions  per  hour.  With  ten 
cylinders  many  more. 

Thus,  ingenious  men  have  sought  out  useful  inventions, 
God  opening  the  way  and  blessing  the  efforts.  All  the  way 
his  voice  has  been,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  has  been 
light.  The  light  will  increase  till  "  the  light  of  the  moon  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  be  seven- 
fold." 


Art.  VI.— the  SERMON:  FORM;  QUALIFICATIONS. 


■t;     I 


The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  called  to  address  the  public 
congregation  as  God's  ambassador ;  to  set  forth  the  Divine 
will,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  j  to  unfold  and  enforce  the 
duties  and  morality  of  a  holy  religion ; — called  to  the  work  of 
public  preaching.  This  public  address,  which  we  term  the 
sermon,  is  the  grand  method  of  unfolding  the  principles  and 
requirements  of  the  Divine  government;  and  is,  thence,  a  sub- 
ject, and  must  ever  be  a  subject,  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  gospel  ministry ; — a  subject  so  vital  that,  if  a  minister  fails 
to  sustain  himself  at  this  point,  he  must  fail  of  success  as  a 
public  preacher. 

The  sermon  may  be  viewed  under  the  two-fold  aspect  of 
matter  and  form : — the  treasure,  and  the  vessel  to  bear  it — 
the  Divine  and  the  human  united :  both  essential  in  the  ser- 
mon, both  primary  elements.  Remove  either,  and  the  sermon 
is  impassible  and  inconceivable.  There  must  be  the  matter, 
the  treasure,  and  the  vessel  of  form,  to  bear  it.  ' 

The  matter  is  Divine.  The  minister  is  called  to  preach 
"  the  word."     Not  his  own  word,  not  the  product  of  human  in- 
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tellect,  but  the  Divine  word — Diviae  thought.  But  the  form  is 
not,  in  this  sense,  Divine.  The  Divine  thought  must  be  pre- 
sented in  the  preacher's  thought :  that  is,  in  human  thought ; 
clothed  in  human  words,  culled  from  the  storehouse  of  human 
language ;  arranged  by  the  laws  of  human  composition.  The 
thought,  therefore,  which  contains  the  Divine  thought;  the 
words  which  clothe  it ;  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  gen- 
eral arrangement  to  present  it,  are  not  Divine,  but  earthen — 
not  inspired,  but  of  human  effort.  Each  part,  each  particular 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  form,  and,  consequently,  the  whole 
form  of  the  sermon,  is  the  product  of  a  mental  effort  of  the 
preacher;  subject  to  the  laws  of  iogic,  rhetoric,  illustration, 
composition  of  public  address, — subject  to  all  the  general  laws 
of  language  and  mental  action.  In  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion, this  is  clearly  the  Divine  arrangement,  viz.,  that  the  in- 
strument, the  vehicle,  of  the  Divine  word,  shall  be  a  rational 
one,  whose  terrors  make  us  not  afraid ;  that,  while  the  power 
that  brings  salvation  is  spiritual,  or  of  God,  the  medium  of 
communication  with  men  is  rational,  made  up  of  humanity ;  and 
is  the  product  of  a  voluntary,  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher.  The  sermon,  then,  may  be  viewed  under  the 
two-fold  aspect  of  matter  and  form  ;  the  first,  Divine — of  God  ; 
the  second,  human — of  humanity. 

To  the  first  part  of  this  view  no  one  objects ;  indeed,  the 
only  ground  of  issue  is,  whether  the  form  is  directly  inspired, 
or  is  the  result  of  a  voluntary  effort  of  the  preacher.  That  is, 
whether  the  thoughts,  bearing  the  Divine  word,  will  come  of 
themselves,  or  must  be  sought  in  prayerful  meditation;  and 
whether  the  words  which  clothe  them  will  be  given  miraculous- 
ly, or  must  be  culled  from  the  storehouse  of  language ;  so  of 
the  construction  of  sentences,  general  arrangement,  all  that 
pertains  to  form ;  here  a  question  may  be  raised — has  been 
raised.  That  the  form  of  the  sermon  is  the  product  of  intellec- 
tual effort  has  been  denied,  and  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  the 
form  is  not  such  a  product,  but  directly  inspired,  has  been  urg- 
*  ed ;  and,  thence,  that  ignorance,  and  even  mental  weakness,  by 
excluding  the  possibility  of  human  power,  are  favorable  to 
gospel  success,  and  even  the  "  mother  of  devotion."     Such  pas- 
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sages  of  Scripture  as,  "  Christ  sent  me  to  preach  the  gospel ; 
not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  be  made  of 
none  effect  j"  and,  "  I  came  to  you  not  with  excellency  of 
speech,  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  to  you  the  testimony  of  God, 
for  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  and 
him  crucified ;" — such  passages  have  been  brought  forward  as 
discarding  all  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  preacher; 
though  every  careful  observer  must  see,  that  what  is  here,  and 
in  all  like  passages,  discarded,  is,  simply  elevating  the  form 
above  the  matter,  the  intellectual  above  the  spiritual,  the  hu- 
man above  the  Divine ;  and  this  every  Christian  minister 
should  discard.  The  matter  is  not  drawn  from  human  thought^ 
words,  logic,  rhetoric ;  not  from  human  wisdom  and  excellency 
of  speech,  but  from  the  eternal  God,  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  cross  is  the  grand  rallying  point  of  all  who  will  be  sav- 
ed. Christ  crucified  must  ever  be  the  great  central  idea  of 
Christian  preaching.  But  that,  therefore,  all  intellectual  effort 
is  to  be  ignored,  is  a  conclusion  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  false  and  unwarrantable.  The  apostles  nowhere  inti- 
mate that  the  necessarv  intellectual  form  of  the  sermon  will 
come  of  itself,  without  effort  and  the  diligent  use  of  means ; 
or  that,  when  a  man  is  called  of  God  to  preach,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  by  way  of  intellectual  effort  in  the  requisite  mental  qualifica- 
tions, but  is  thenceforward  subject  to  a  Divine  inflatus,  overrid- 
ing all  his  intellectual  powers.  Nothing  of  this  sort  do  they 
teach;  but  enjoin  personal,  intellectual  activity  in  "study," 
and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  as  of  paramount  importance. 
To  assert  that  the  apostles  discarded  intellectual  effort  and 
qualifications  in  the  ministry,  or  inculcated  the  idea  that  igno- 
rance is  favorable  to  piety,  or  were  not  in  favor  of  an  enlight- 
ened system  of  education,  is  a  gross  libel  upon  them. 

Whence  the  schools  of  the  early  Christians  and  their  efforts 
to  disseminate  true  knowledge — of  Christians  cotemporary 
with  those  who  were  the  actual  associates  of  the  apostles,  but 
from  the  implied,  if  not  the  express,  teachings  of  the  apostles  ? 
If  Mosheim  may  be  credited,  the  first  intimation  of  the  idea 
that  the  gospel  discards  mental  culture,  may  be  clearly  traced 
to  opposition  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  near  the  close  of  the 
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second  century.  Some  Christians  having  sought  to  incorporate 
this  philosophy  into  -the  Christian  system,  were  opposed  by 
others  who,  in  their  zeal,  went  over  to  the  extreme,  that  men- 
tal culture  is  opposed  to  piety;  and  here  originated  the  sup- 
posed conflict  between  learning  and  religion — a  conflict  renew- 
ed, in  various  forms,  from  time  to  time,  and  not  yet  ended. 

No  support  of  the  idea,  that  the  intellectual  part  of  the  ser- 
mon, the  form,  will  come  of  itself,  or  be  directly  inspired,  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  or  the  course  of  the  early  Christians ; 
or  from  the  fact,  which  is  sometimes  claimed,  but  which  we 
deny,  that  the  apostles  were,  for  the  most  part,  illiterate  men. 
Suppose  they  were  illiterate — admitting  what  we  do  not  ad- 
mit, to  give  the  objection  all  it  claims — are  they  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  Christian  ministry  ?  Are  they  not  rather  the 
standard  in  "  brotherly  affection,  deep  piety  towards  God,  and 
ardent,  tender,  yet  deathless  love  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?" 
Suppose  they  were  illiterate,  which  is  not  true  in  fact,  were 
they  the  stronger  for  their  supposed  want  of  mental  culture? 
or  the  stronger  for  special,  miraculous  gifts,  bestowed  to  fit 
them  for  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  their  times,  and  not  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  ministry  ? 

Nothing  appears  in  the  supposed  fact,  that  the  apostles  were 
"  unlearned  men,"  to  support  the  notion  that  the  form  of  the 
sermon  will  come  of  itself,  or  by  direct  inspiration ;  nor  is  it 
supported  by  an  appeal  to  present  experience.  It  is  a  fact  of 
experience,  that  the  form  of  the  sermon  always  bears  the  intel- 
lectual impress  of  the  preacher.  If  the  preacher  is  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  logical  thought,  rhetoric  and  composition,  this 
fact  always  appears  in  the  sermon ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  is  acquainted  with  these,  the  fact  becomes  evident  in  the 
sermon.  If  no  eff'ort  is  made  to  obtain  a  good  form,  if  there  is 
carelessness  and  indifference,  this  also  appears  in  the  sermon. 
It  is  also  a  fact  of  experience,  that,  in  selecting  the  thoughts 
which  shall  bear  the  Divine,  the  preacher  often  culls  from 
many, — often  lays  aside  first  for  second  thoughts,  the  immature 
for  the  mature,  when,  if  directly  inspired,  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  occur.  Experience,  therefore,  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
the  direct  inspiration  of  the  form  of  the  sermon.     No  such  in- 
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spiration,  however  tenaciously  held,  is,  in  fact,  realized  in  expe- 
rience ;  the  minister  being,  in  fact,  inspired  only  as  any  other 
Christian  is  inspired ;  his  powers  quickened  and  supported  in 
the  discharge  of  duty,  only  as  those  of  other  Christians,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  sermon ,  then,  has  not  only  form ;  that  form  is  the  pro- 
duct of  voluntary  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  preacher, 
and  not  directly  inspired;  and,  thence,  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions in  the  ministry  are  not  "  desirable,"  "  a  good  thing," 
merely,  but  indispensable  ;  and,  if  indispensable,  some  degree, 
some  measure  of  attainment,  must  be  indispensable.  And  yet, 
no  infallible  standard,  or  standard  for  all  time,  all  ages,  has 
been  given  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case — the  progressive 
nature  of  the  human  mind — no  such  standard  can  be  given. 
Here  a  danger  arises — a  liability  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  fact. 
Some  have,  obviously,  become  bewildered  here,  and  thus  led 
to  oppose  education  in  the  ministry,  and  especially  the  particu- 
lars of  education ;  to  contend  that,  while  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions may  be  "  a  good  thing,"  and  "useful"  in  the  ministry,  the 
particulars  which  go  to  make  up  an  education  are  not  essential; 
that  it  is  well  enough  to  be  educated,  but  not  important  to  give 
one's  self  to  the  toilsome  process,  the  persistent  study,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  a  good  education;  well  enough  to 
be  logical,  scientific,  but  not  important  to  study  logic,  or  to 
master  the  particulars  of  science;  as  if  the  several jpar^s  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  form  the  complete  whole. 

The  minister  should  present  the  "naked  truth,"  it  is  urged; 
just  as  if  the  truth  can  be  presented  independently  of  human 
thoughts,  or  words,  as  means — presented  without  a  dress  of 
any  kind; — the  thing  is  simply  inconceivable.  Were  it  meant, 
when  this  is  urged,  that  the  truth  should  be  divested  of  vague- 
ness of  expression,  mock  ornament,  and  presented  in  words 
well-selected ;  sentences  clear  and  forcible ;  logic  unbroken ; 
argument  carried  forward  with  strength  and  vigor, — its  own 
proper  dress :  this  is  conceivable — this  is  just  what  is  here 
contended  for.  And  this  involves  a  knowledge  of  particulars ; 
to  do  this  the  minister  must  know  how  to  select  the  words 
which  shall  best  clothe  the  Divine  idea;  how  to  present  a  fact 
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under  the  strongest  point  of  yiewj  how  to  carry  forward  an 
argument  to  a  given  result;  must  be  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  good  intellectual  qualifications  are  composed. 
But  to  this  vague  conception  of  education,  which  overlooks  par- 
ticulars, to  insist  upon  any  particulars  as  indispensable,  is 
prescriptive  and  disheartening.  So  it  is  to  mental  indolence 
and  prejudice.  Mental  indolence  regards  all  conditions,  in- 
volving personal,  persistent  effort  to  possess  the  various  items, 
or  go  through  the  details  of  a  good  education,  as  chains  and 
fetters ;  and  prejudice,  through  its  perverted  vision,  can  see  in 
these  only  the  "  evils  of  education ;"  only  artificial  "  flowers  of 
rhetoric,"  artificial  "  word  painting,"  artificial  "  bursts  of  elo- 
quence," mock  ornaments ;  imagines  it  can  sec  something  else 
than  the  gospel ;  somewhat  added  by  way  of  complement,  or 
conceded  to  art  and  science ;  can  see,  in  the  laws  of  education 
and  true  mental  action — ^laws  designed  by  the  all-wise  Creator 
to  secure  the  soul's  true  freedom — only  oppression  and  dis- 
couragement. But  is  a  man  injured  when  the  prop  to  his  men- 
tal indolence  is  removed  ?  Is  he  really  crippled  when  his  er- 
rors and  prejudices  are  revealed,  or  taken  away  ?  He  may  be 
less  a  bigot,  less  in  self-complacency,  less  in  zeal  without  knowl- 
edge ;  but  if  nothing  remains,  the  cause  of  truth  has  not  suf- 
fered, nor  has  the  man  really  been  injured.  To  discover  that 
true  preaching  is  something  more  than  mere  declamation  and 
rant,  is  no  loss  to  any  one. 

Because  no  infallible  standard  of  intellectual  qualifications 
in  the  ministry,  no  "  set  compliment"  has  been  given,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  given,   it  by  no  means  follows 
that  no  standard  at  all  is  given,  and  that  all  is  vague  and  un- 
certain.    There  may  be  no  infallible  standard  set  for  all  ages 
and  peoples,  and  the  general  truth  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
education  remain,  and  that  some  degree  is  required;  and  the 
means  of  ascertaining  what  that  degree  is,  indicated.     Because 
the  degree  or  amount  of  mental  culture  required  in  the  minis- 
try,  may  vary  with  the  ever-changing  ages  and  difi*erent  peo- 
ples, and  consequently,  no  immutable  standard  can  be  given,  it 
does  not  follow,  we  repeat,  that  all  here  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
and  that  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us. 
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Eacli  age  of  the  ministry  presents  a  standard  of  education, 
in  the  demand  of  the  age  over  which  it  extends.  In  an  age 
and  with  a  people  where  the  principles  of  science,  art,  and 
philosophy  are  generally  diffused  among  the  masses,  some 
knowledge  of  these  becomes  indispensable.  How  shall  a  min- 
ister "  enter  the  lists  and  do  battle"  with  a  "  cultivated  skepti- 
cism and  subtile  heresy,"  without  a  thorough  and  scientific  ed- 
ucation? Are  we  again  referred  to  the  apostles?  We  deny 
that  they  were  behind  their  age  and  people  in  mental  culture ; 
and  if  they  were,  the  minister  of  this  age  has  not,  like  the 
apostles,  the  armor  of  miraculous  gifts  and  powers  in  which  to 
light  his  intellectual  and  moral  battles.  He  must  go  forth  to 
battle,  armed  only  with  the  sword  of  truth ;  with  that  meet  the 
wily,  logical  skeptic,  and  ferret  out  the  scientific  errorist ;  that 
apply  to  every  new  want  and  development  of  the  age, — and 
how  can  he  do  this  without  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  science,  art,  and  philosophy  ?  How,  unless  he  is,  in  mental 
culture,  up  with  his  times  ?  The  degree  of  mental  culture  re- 
quired in  the  ministry  is,  thence,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  de- 
mand or  wants  of  the  age  over  which  it  extends.  This  is 
evidently  the  Divine  arrangement,  the  violation  or  discarding 
of  which  is  sure  to  bring  disaster  and  ultimate  failure.  Who 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  ministry  of  that  man,  who  is  not  up 
with  his  people  in  mental  culture,  will,  in  the  end,  prove  a 
failure  ? 

We  may  go  still  farther.  The  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  in- 
tellectual qualifications,  cannot  attain  too  high  a  degree — in 
other  words,  cannot  be  too  well  educated.  Education  has  al- 
ways shown  itself  the  friend  of  man,  and  Christianity  excludes 
nothing  thus  friendly  to  man*s  true  interests:  and,  thence,  does 
not  exclude  science,  art,  philosophy,  but  assimilates  them, — 
gives  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  world,  both  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  light,  and  thence  in  their  true 
relations.  To  know  too  much  of  the  principles,  or  laws,  of 
matter  and  mind  is,  therefore,  impossible.  No  minister  can 
know  too  much  of  God,  his  works,  their  relations,  laws,  phenom- 
ena— can  be  too  well  educated. 

That  some  men,  popularly  styled,  "  highly  educated,"  fail  in 
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their  efforts  to  benefit  those  less  favored  in  educational  advan- 
tages, is  readily  admitted.  A  man  must  have  "  native  ability," 
as  well  as  "  acquired  ability,"— if  a  man  goes  into  college  a 
"  dunce,"  we  need  not  be  astonished,  if  he  comes  out  a  dunce. 
He  may  come  out,  in  popular  phrase,  a  "  learned  graduate,"  but 
he  will  be  nothing  but  a  "  graduate."  And  such  men  fail  to  ben- 
efit, not  some  persons  only, — they  fail  to  benefit  any  and  all — 
all  their  efforts  prove  a  failure.  They  fail  to  gain  the  ear  and 
reach  the  heart,  especially  of  the  humble  and  lowly,  not  because 
too  highly  qualified  intellectually,  but  from-  a  want  of  common 
sense>  want  of  adaptation,  or  of  enough  piety  to  ''be  made,"  like 
Paul,  "  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might,  by  all  means  sav^ 
some."  Education  is  viewed,  as  the  proud  worldling  views  his 
wealth,  as  an  end  in  itself,  entitling  to  preeminence,  and  not 
simply  a  means  of  rendering  the  mission  for  Christ  more  effi- 
cient:— and,  thence,  the  poor  man  struts  in  strait-jacket  dignity 
enveloped  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  little-souled  exclusive, 
ness :  and,  consequently,  lives  his  little  life  with  no  sympathy 
with  the  true  heart  of  a  common  humanity, — a  mere  ornamental 
automaton,  played  by  the  artificial  wires  of  false  conceptions  of 
education: — lives,  not  a  ^ramec^  soldier  for  Christ,  but  to  ex- 
hibit and  live  upon  his  fancied  accumulated  stores.  But  this 
argues  nothing  against  the  utility  of  true  education  in  the  minis- 
try— or  that  too  high  a  degree  can  be  attained. 

Now  then,  what  do  we  contend  for?  Not  that  the  sermon  is 
possible  from  the  human  intellect  alone  ;  or  possible  without 
true  piety ;  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  or  the  preach- 
er's being  "called  of  God  :"  not  for  any  set  complement  of  in- 
tellectual qualifications  for  all  ministers  for  all  ages  and  circum- 
stances. What  then  ?  That  every  sermon  must  have  form;  that 
the  form  is  intellectual — the  product  of  mental  effort  and  qualifi- 
cations ;  that  the  form  should  be  adapted  to  the  mental  culture  of 
the  people  : — in  other  words,  that,  in  the  sermon,  God's  truth 
should  have  its  own  in  science,  art,  philosophy, — its  own  in 
strength  and  beauty  :--that  as  the  sun-glass  must  be  of  the  requisite 
form  and  transparency  to  bring  the  sun's  rays  to  a  focus ;  so  should 
the  sermon  have  the  requisite  form,  purity  of  language,  transparen- 
cy of  expression,  to  bring  the  rays  of  Divine  truth  to  a  focus  up- 
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on  the  human  heart : — that,  consequently,  no  means  of  mental, 
as  well  as  spiritual  culture,  should  be  neglected;  but  all  improv- 
ed with  the  greatest  diligence  by  every  man  who  aspires  to  be 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  every  one  may  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mand of  his  times — the  duties  of  the  field  God  may  assign  him. 
The  gospel  ministry  is  called  to  unfold,  present,  urge  home 
to  the  hearts  of  men,  the  truth,  and  only  this : — not  to  impress 
— as  the  prophets — by  invoking  a  visible  shechinah ;  or  miracu- 
lous power  to  heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils — as 
the  apostles.  Our  blessed  Cliristianity  is  a  system  of  pure 
truth,  from  which,  type,  and  symbol,  and  visible  manifestations 
of  miraculous  power,  have  fallen  off;  as  acorn  shell  falls  off  the 
expanding  oaken  germ.  Leaving  the  types,  and  shadows,  and 
visible  terrors  of  the  old  dispensation,  Christianity  assimilates 
to  herself  all  that  is  good  and  true  of  art,  science,  philosophy — 
all  the  good  and  true  in  the  world  both  of  matter  and  of  mind. 
Truth,  therefore,  and  only  this,  becomes  her  ministry :  this  their 
armor — this  their  sword :  to  apply  it  to  the  wants  of  men,  in 
all  their  ever  varying  conditions,  their  work. 


Art.  VIL— the  FREE  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISTS. 


In  the  British  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  religious  denomination 
by  the  name  of  Free  Christian  Baptists  has  sprung  up.  To 
Freewill  Baptists,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  new  denom- 
ination has  adopted  our  treatise  as  the  expression  of  its  own 
faith,  though  in  organization  and  name  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  us.  We  propose  to  make  some  notes  on  the  origin,  pro- 
gress and  present  state  of  this  kindred  people.  We  regret  that 
our  want  of  information  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  de- 
tail as  much  as  is  desirable  in  such  a  notice.  We  have  looked 
over  the  minutes  of  several  of  their  conferences,  read  the  Re- 
ligious Intelligencer,  their  weekly  organ,  from  the  first,  now  in 
38* 
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its  ninth,  volume,  seen  their  Treatise  and  its  historical  Introduc- 
tion, and  twice  made  brief  visits  to  those  churches  and  formed 
the  most  acquaintance  with  the  ministers  these  opportunities 
afforded.  In  one  of  our  visits  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  through  the  entire  session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  New  Brunswick  branch  of  tlie  denomination. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  first  churches  of  the  Baptist  family  which 
proclaimed  Free  salvation  and  Free  communion  were  denomi- 
nated Freewill  Baptist,  and  were  probably  planted  by  men  from 
our  own  denomination  or  by  those  at  least  who  knew  of  our  ex- 
istence as  a  denomination,  our  doctrines  and  usages.  These 
churches,  as  well  as  others  of  kindred  nature  which  soon  after 
arose,  were  called  "  New  Lights." 

In  the  Introductory  note  to  their  Treatise,  we  find  this  gen- 
oral  statement :  ''  This  denomination  arose  at  nearly  the  same 
time  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, without  any  knowledge  of  each  other." 

The  following  account  is  also  given,  by  the  same  authority,  "of 
the  origin  of  the  denomination  in  Nova  Scotia :  ''  In  Nova  Scotia 
we  were  organized  into  a  denomination  in  June,  1837,  compos- 
ed of  churches,  some  of  which  had  been   planted  twenty  years 
before  this  period,  all  of  them  taking  the  Scripture  as  their  only 
and  all-suffici^'nt  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  holding  the  same 
doctrinal  views.     Yet  as  they  had  been  planted  by  different  min- 
isters, some  of  them  were  called  '  Freewill  Baptists,'  and  others 
^  Christians,'  they  felt  the  inconvenience  of  being  two  societies, 
Avhile  they  were  in  perfect  union  as  to  Doctrine,  Practice   and 
Ordinances:  To  remedy  which,  in  October,  1836,  Elders  from 
both  societies  met  in  Argyle,  (according  to  arrangements  previ- 
ously made,)  to  consult  on  the  propriety  of  uniting  together  as 
one  body,  and  after  consultation   they  unanimously  agreed,  1st, 
We  have  perfect  fellowship  with  each  other,  and   are    one  in 
doctrine.    2nd,  That  both  societies  should  be  united  into  one, 
to  be  called  'Free  Christian  Baptists ;'  to  send  to  all  the  elders 
and  churches  in  both  societies,  to  ascertain  if 'they  were  agreed 
to  the  proposed  union ;  and,  if  they  were,  requested  that  the 
delegates  would  meet  on  Cape  Sable  Island  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1837,  in  order  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  united 
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society;    in   consequence  of  which  the  delegation  assembled 
and  the  union  was  consolidated." 

It  is  thought  by  those  whom  we  have  met  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  that,  before  Rev.  Asa  McGray  of  thjB  Freewill  Bap- 
tists visited  Nova  Scotia,  two  or  three  preachers,  though  not 
formally  connected  with  us,  preached  our  doctrine  and  introduc- 
ed our  usages,  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  our 
cause  into  that  Province.  Be  these  things  as  they  may,  and 
they  seem  to  be  probable,  we  know  that  McG-ray  visited  Nova 
Scotia  as  early  as  1816,  and  was  successful  in  his  labors.  In 
the  History  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  we  have  some  notice  of  the 
man  and  his  labors  there. 


"Asa  McGray  had  been  a  licensed  preacher  among  the  Meth- 
odists, and  in  1814,  or  a  little  before,  he  united  with  the  Free- 
will Baptists  J  but  this  change  of  church  relations  never  alien- 
ated him  from  the  people  of  his  early  associations.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  he  went  to  Windsor,  Hunts  County,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
was  the  first  Freewill  Baptist  minister  to  unfurl  the  banner  of 
the  cross  in  that  province.  He  soon  organized  his  first  church, 
and  for  twenty-seven  years  he  was  a  voluntary  exile  in  that 
land,  where  other  churches  were  soon  planted,  ministers  ordain- 
ed, and  the  Barrington  Quarterly  Meeting  organized." 

This  makes  the  first  church  date  probably  from  1817,  and 
agrees  with  the  time  above  stated  as  quoted  from  the  historical 
note  of  the  Treatise :  '^  In  Nova  Scotia  we  were  organized  into  a 
denomination,  in  June,  1837,  composed  of  churches,  some  of 
which  had  been  planted  twenty  years  before  that  period,"  that 
is,  in  1817. 

It  was  the  period  in  which  the  Christians  and  Freewill  Bap- 
tists,both  being  young  and  much  of  the  same  spirit,  had  so  intimate 
relation  that  they  were  often  confounded  as  one  people.  In- 
deed both  parties  themselves  made  cff'orts  in  this  country  to 
form  a  denominational  union.  The  diiferences  seemed  very  slight. 
Among  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  preachers,  doubt- 
less for  the  most  part  there  was  no  difi'erence ;  but  among  the 
preachers  the  difference  was  constantly  growing  as  each  party 
was  becoming  more  settled  on  the  dividing  question  of  the  Trin- 
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ity.  The  very  efforts  at  union,  though  conducted,  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  only  hastened  the  inevitable^-afi4_cpmplete  sepa- 
ration. From  such  a  state  of  affairs  it  was  but  natural  that  two 
preachers  holding  the  same  views  might  have  different  names, 
the  one  "  Christian"  and  the  other  "  Freewill  Baptist."  From  it 
the  two  names  spread  into  the  Provinces.  For  instance,  the 
oldest  Free  Christian  Baptist  preacher  in  New  Brunswick  re- 
ceived ordination  during  a  visit  to  a  great  meeting  among  the 
"  Christians"  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Yet  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  he  heard  no  questioning  at  all,  himself  being  a  thorough 
Trinitarian.  "  Christian  Baptist"  in  the  States,  we  know  is  of- 
ten applied  to  "Christians."  It  was  an  easy  and  natural  thing 
that  these  should  give  origin  to  the  combination  ''Free  Chris- 
tian Baptist,"  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  "Free  Bap- 
tist" is  a  synonym  for  "  Freewill  Baptist." 

We  have  heard  with  pleasure,  that  the  proposition  to  super- 
sede all  these  names  by  the  shorter  and  sufficiently  definite 
name  "Free  Baptist,"  constantly  gains  favor  in  the  Provinces. 
We  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  that  the  General  Baptists  of  Eng- 
land, Freewill  Baptists,  and  Free  Christian  Baptists  have  not 
all  one  common  name.  Like  unto  this  misfortune,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Free  Christian  Baptists  and  Freewill  Baptists  in  the 
Provinces  are  not  embodied  in  one  denomination  under  the 
name  Free  Baptists.  It  is  painful  to  state  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  union  once  formed,  as  above  named,  the  two  classes  of 
churches  soon  fell  back  into  their  former  separated  condition. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form  the  un- 
ion had  rendered  the  future  union  more  difficult  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  History  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  we  have  also  tliis  fur- 
ther notice  of  McCray  in  1826:  "Rev.  Asa  McGray  had  now 
been  ten  years  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  his  field  of  labor  had  been, 
in  many  respects,  a  trying  one.  But  the  assurance  that  the 
Christian's  '  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,'  was  his  hope ; 
and  the  Divine  promise,  '  Whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye 
receive,'  was  his  personal  comfort.  He  realized  the  fulfil- 
ment of  both ;  so  that  while  his  own  soul  was  blessed  with 
great  peace,  the  church  at  Barrington  now  numbered  one  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  members,  and  in  his  vicinity  were  three  other 
churches  and  as  many  ministers.  There  were  also  many 
Christians  of  free  sentiments  scattered  over  the  Province  in 
connection  with  no  denomination." 

Here  are  the  two  parties  that  subsequently  undertook  to 
combine  in  one  denomination  ten  or  eleven  years  later.  How 
many  the  two  parties  numbered  together,  or  either  of  the  par- 
ties by  itself,  we  are  not  able  to  state.  In  1847,  the  Free 
Christian  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia  formed  a  union  with  their 
brethren  of  New  Brunswick.  "At  the  time  of  this  union,"  says 
the  introductory  note,  "there  were  ten  ordained  elders,  sev- 
enteen churches,  containing  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-three 
members,  belonging  to  this  connection  in  Nova  Scotia." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Freewill  Baptist  churches  were  not 
included  in  this  number.  The  present  wimber  of  the  Free 
Christian  Baptist  church  members  in  Nova  Scotia,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  now  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred.  We  regret 
to  hear  they  are  not  so  prosperous  as  they  have  been  in  for- 
mer years.  They  are  said  to  have  a  goodly  number  of  good 
houses  of  worship ;  but  suffer  severely  for  want  of  more  minis- 
ters, and,  what  is  equally  as  bad,  but  few  of  those  have  given 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work.  It  is  said  that  frequently  for 
m9nihs  churches  with  good  sanctuaries  are  entirely  without 
preaching,  either  by  pastors  or  by  supplies.  And  what  is  more 
painful  still,  we  hear  that  two  or  three  of  their  chief  ministers 
have  disgraced  their  holy  calling  by  falling  into  criminal  vices. 
Thus  those  churches  seem  to  be  passing  through  fiery  trials. 
May  the  Lord's  countenance  soon  shine  upon  them  as  in  former 
years. 

The  present  form  of  the  government  of  these  Nova  Scotia 
churches  reminds  one  of  the  early  days  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists in  this  country.  The  churches  all  represent  themselves 
four  times  a  year  in  the  general  meeting.  Three  of  these  ses- 
sions are  called  Quarterly  Conferences,  and  the  fourth  the 
General  Conference,  the  latter  being  similar  to  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  our  Quarterly  Meetings.  As  among  us  at  an  early  day, 
all  the  preachers  are  ex  officio  members  of  all  these  sessions, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  delegates  elected  by  the  churches 
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hold  office  through  the  four  sessions  of  the  year.  In  this  par- 
ticular they  differ  from  our  early  usage,  as  our  delegates  were 
only  local  for  the  quarterly  sessions,  and  elected  for  one  session 
only  in  any  case. 

In  another  particular  the  Nova  Scotia  brethren  differ  from  our 
usage  in  the  earliest  times,  and  wo  think  decidedly  to  their  injury. 
We  refer  to  their  usage  of  requiring  a  unanimous  vote  in  all 
these  sessions  to  pass  any  measure.  A  few  ignorant  and  ob- 
stinate men,  whenever  there  is  such  a  usage,  have  the  power  of 
defeating  measures  for  which  the  great  majority  is  prepared. 
Thus,  measures  of  progress  are  likely  not  only  to  be  opposed 
but  defeated.  The  hands  of  those  who  have  a  disposition  to 
carry  forward  enterprises  for  strengthening  and  spreading 
God's  cause,  are  completely  tied.  Deliberations  must  be 
necessarily  protraeted,  and,  in  the  end,  often  fail  of  com- 
ing to  anything  but  negative  decisions.  This  usage  we  be- 
lieve still  remains  in  full  force  in  Nova  Scotia.  Of  course,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  change  it,  as  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  or,  by  some  measure,  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish 
to  change,  which  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  division. 

In  1837,  when  the  union  was  formed  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
united  body  adopted,  as  the  report  of  the  committee  on  faith, 
the  Freewill  Baptist  Treatise,  word  for  word  in  statement  and 
proof.  We  have  heard  a  rumor  that  the  Report  from  the  com- 
mittee was  made  as  original  with  the  committee.  Such  a  thing 
could  hardly  be,  and  the  Report  manifestly  arose  from  a  misun- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  body. 

The  Nova  Scotia  branch  of  the  denomination  is  much  smaller 
than  the  New  Brunswick.  Yet  the  former  gave  its  name  to  the 
latter,  and,  we  presume,  also  the  written  creed,  or  treatise. 
But  upon  the  union  of  the  two  branches,  and  the  organization 
of  the  New  Brunswick  branch,  we  quote  again  from  the  intro- 
ductory note  mentioned : 

"  In  New  Brunswick  we  were  organized  into  a  denomination 
at  Wakefield,  in  the  county  of  Carleton,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  consisting  of  two  ordained  Elders,  and  six  churches, 
taking  the  name  of '  New  Brunswick  Christian  Conference.'  In 
June,  1835,  the  number  of  Elders  had  increased  to  eight,  and 
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the  number  of  churches  to  twenty.  At  this  time  the  Confer- 
ence was  divided  into  two  districts,  and  their  sittings  made 
semi-annual." 

"  In  1847,"  this  account  continues,  "the  Conference  number- 
ed as  follows:  14  ordained  elders;  40  churches,  containing 
2000  members.  At  this  date  we  unanimously  agreed  to  take 
the  name  of  '  Free  Christian  Baptists  !'  Our  reasons  for  doing 
so  were,  1st,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  many  of  our  brethren  who 
were  never  fully  reconciled  to  the  name  of  Christian  onlyy  and 
thereby  cultivate  a  greater  union  among  ourselves ;  and,  2d,  to 
open  a  door  for  union  with  our  brethren  of  Nova  Scotia, 
bearing  that  name,  which  union  took  place  in  October  of  this 
year,  [1847]  with  consent  of  both  parties,  by  the  following  res- 
olution of  General  Conference : 

''^Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  Free  Christian  Baptists  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  be  embodied  into  one  denomination  of 
people,  with  the  understanding  that  each  Conference  retain  its  own 
government,  and  send  delegates  yearly,  each  to  the  other." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  union  is  fiir  from  what,  accord- 
ing to  our  organization,  we  regard  denominational.  According 
to  our  government,  the  union  of  the  two  conferences*  into  one 
denomination  would  have  formed  a  new  deliberative  body,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  two  former  Conferences. 
The  ratio  of  this  representation  would  be  directly  as  the  num- 
bers of  the  provincial  Conferences  respectively.  The  provin- 
cial Conferences  would  correspond  to  Yearly  Meetings,  and  the 
new  Conference  to  our  General  Conference. 

This  union  of  the  two  provinces  is  in  form  what  we  regard 
as  simple  correspondence  of  one  of  our  bodies  with  another  of 
our  own,  or  of  any  other  friendly  body.  The  delegates  sent 
annually  from  one  conference  to  the  other,  have  no  vote.  But 
in  fact  it  is  a  real  union.  It  is  much  more  than  the  form  would 
promise.  Preachers  in  the  one  body  are  recognized  in  the  oth- 
er, not  as  simply  coming  from  a  friendly  denomination,  but  as 
of  the  same.  The  name  and  peculiarities  of  spirit  are  common. 
The  unwritten  is  often  more  than  the  written. 

So  far  j\s  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  origin 
of  the  churches  in  New  Brunswick,  they  are  on  this  wise : 
About  the  year  1819  Rev.  Charles  McMullen  of  that  province 
received  ordination  during  a  visit  to  the  state  of  Maine  among 
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the  Christians.  He  had,  however,  before  this,  been  accustomed 
to  preach  in  various  places,  but  he  had  not  formed  churches,  nor 
did  he  himself  belong  to  any  church.  Immediately  after  his  or- 
dination he  began  to  form  churches,  and  these  churches  by  de- 
grees formed  friendly  associations,  though  at  first,  no  organic 
union.  Rev.  Samuel  Hartt  soon  came  to  the  help  of  McMul- 
len.  Hartt  was  ordained  only  two  or  three  years  later  than 
McMuUen.  Other  preachers  soon  arose  among  the  converts  to 
carry  on  the  good  work.  The  churches,  though  always  Trinita- 
rian, went  by  the  designation  of  ''  Christian,"  as  did  the  con- 
ference when  it  was  formed  in  1832.  Both  these  ministers, 
though  in  years,  are  still  successful  in  the  Master's  work.  We 
are  informed  that  revivals  still  frequently  spring  up  under  their 
labors.  They  have  lived  to  see  the  preachers  number  over  thir- 
ty, and  the  denomination  is  now  between  three  and  four  tliou- 
sand,  not  counting  those  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  churches  are  gen- 
erally prosperous.  The  last  year,  which  is  not  considered  pros- 
perous as  compared  with  most  years,  has  added  by  baptism  to 
their  churches  considerably  over  three  hundred  members. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  churches  are  divided  into  seven  Dis- 
trict conferences,  which,  in  many  respects  correspond  to  our 
Quarterly  Meetings,  though  they  hold  only  an  annual  session. 
These  bodies  represent  themselves  by  lay  delegates  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  which  also  holds  an  annual  session.  But  the 
government  of  the  denomination  is  very  complex  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  peculiar  usages  arose  which  have 
been  embodied  in  their  written  constitution.  We  will,  how- 
ever, strive  to  give  the  reader  such  a  general  understanding  of 
the  matter  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

The  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  written  consti- 
tution is  as  follows : 

"  The  General  Conference  of  ordained  ministers  and  Licen- 
tiates, (being  members  of  Free  Christian  Baptists,)  Messengers 
from  district  meetings  and  Clerks  of  the  same,  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  General  Conference,  with  such  other 
brethren,  in  good  standing  in  their  respective  churches,  as  may 
be  unanimously  admitted  to  be  members  of  Conference  by  Con- 
ference." 
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Ministers  are  exofficio  members.  So  arc  the  Clerks  of  the 
district  conferences,  and  the  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the  Gener- 
al Conference.  Without  noticing  the  distinction  between  or- 
dained and  unordained  ministers,  here  are  three  classes  of  ex- 
qfficio  members.  There  are  two  classes  of  elected  members. 
The  first,  the  two  members  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  from 
each  district  meeting ;  the  second,  those  elected  by  a  similar 
vote  by  the  conference  itself.  Of  course,  all  elected  members 
are  laymen. 

The  composition  of  the  district  meeting  is  not  less  peculiar. 
The  first  section  of  article  third  gives  the  law  in  this  case,  and 
is  as  follows : 

"Each  district  meeting  shall  be  composed  of  all  the  ordain- 
ed ministers  and  licentiates,  residing,  or  engaged,  by  any  church 
or  churches  engaged  to  expend  labor,  within  its  limits ;  and  such 
other  ordained  ministers  as  may  be  appointed  to  attend  by  the 
chairman  of  General  Conference,  and  by  two  messengers  from 
each  church  belonging  to  the  district,  with  a  clerk  chosen  by 
the  meeting  and  such  other  brethren  in  good  standing  with  their 
respective  churches  as  may  be  unanimously  elected  by  the  meet- 


ing. 


The  district  meeting  sends  two  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
ference, but  the  chairman  of  the  General  Conference  sends  as 
many  delegates  as  he  pleases  to  the  district  meeting.  Those 
sent  by  the  district  meeting  to  the  Conference  must  be  elected 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  delegates  sent  by  the  chairman  of 
the  General  Conference  to  the  district  meeting  remind  one  of 
the  Papal  Legates  sent  by  the  Pope  to  general  councils.  Still 
furthur,  note  that  the  constitution  requires  that  the  messengers 
sent  by  churches  to  the  district  meeting  be  elected  in  each 
church  "  by  a  vote  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  male  members 
present." 

Throughout  the  constitution  you  see  the  strong  tendency  is  to 
centralized  power,  and  to  place  it  in  the  ministry.  It  has  not 
arisen  from  an  intelligent  decision  that  Episcopal  power  is  the 
best  form  of  church  government,  but,  from  convenience  in  part,, 
and  partly  from  not  having  settled  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  churches,  and  as  the  fountain  of  power.. 
39 
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There  is,  however,  no  doubt  to  one  who  has  seen  the  people 
and  noticed  their  spirit,  but  that  their  system  of  government 
will  work  itself  clear  of  every  despotic  element,  and  it  would 
have  done  so  before  this,  only  the  power  granted  by  this  consti- 
tution has  not  been  abused,  nor  even  exercised  to  the  grief  of 
any  considerable  party.  » 

Put  with  these  peculiarities  the  fact  that  a  unanimous  vote 
has  hitherto  been  required  to  pass  every  measure  in  General 
Conference,  and,  we  believe,  in  district  meetings,  and  one  would 
suppose  no  business  could  ever  be  done.  One  person  could  de- 
feat any  measure.  That  person  might  even  reside  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  be  pastor  of  a  church  there  and  otherwise  have  his  in- 
terests out  of  New  Brunswick.  Last  Julv  the  General  Confer- 
ence  changed  this  rule  so  as  to  require  only  four-fifths  to  carry 
a  measure.  As  the  interests  of  the  body  increased  in  number 
and  variety,  the  former  rule  was  of  course  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. Thus  other  modifications  will  come  in  as  the  exiojen- 
cies  of  growth  demand  them.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
their  form  of  government  has  not  in  the  past  proved  so  imprac- 
ticable as  one  would  suppose.  The  minority,  if  small  against 
any  measure,  has  of  course  often  allowed  a  measure  to  pass 
which  they  disapproved  rather  than  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  defeating  the  will  of  the  great  majority. 

The  denomination  in  New  Brunswick  is  rapidly  improving  in 
many  respects.  The  ministry  is  giving  more  attention  to  study 
than  they  did  in  former  years.  The  churches  begin  to  pay  some- 
thing nearer  adequate  salaries  to  their  pastors  than  they  did 
formerly.  The  Religious  Intelligencer,  the  weekly  organ  of  the 
denomination,  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work.  Sabbath  schools 
are  improving.  But  tlie  greatesf  perceptible  improvement  is 
in  the  laudable  and  successful  efforts  of  the  churches  to  furnish 
themselves  with  ^'  comfortable  and  commodious  meeting  hous- 
es,"'to  use  the  language  of  tlieir  annual  report  of  this  year. 
'^During  the  last  year,"  continues  the  report,  "  several  have  been 
completed,  among  which  arc  the  house  at  Grand  Manan,  the 
one  at  Frcderickton,  the  one  on  the  South  Branch  of  Oromocto, 
and  the  upper  story  of  the  building  in  which  we  arc  to-day  as- 
sembled," [in  Carleton.] 
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It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  denomination,  embracing  many 
people  with  respectable  property,  and  a«few  with  what  may  be 
called  wealth,  has  not  yet  attempted  to  found  any  institution  of 
learning  for  their  young  people  generally,  nor  even  for  their 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  is  a  spirit  among  them, 
however,  which  will  not  long  suffer  this  great  deficiency  with- 
out an  effort  to  remove  it.  While  in  attendance  at  their  last 
General  Conference  at  Carleton,  we  heard  many  expressing  the 
conviction  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  denomination  must 
arise  and  build  an  institution  of  learning  or  suffer  great  loss. 

Some  individuals  and  some  churches,  we  believe,  have  con- 
tributed to  our  foreign  mission,  as  the  denomination  has  not 
yet  established  any  foreign  mission.  In  past  years  there  has 
been  considerable  done  in  the  way  of  sending  home  missionaries 
to  different  parts  of  the  province.  The  missionaries  were  very 
successful  we  understand ;  but,  like  all  other  new  denomina- 
tions of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  this  people  fell  into  an 
embarrassing  debt  in  their  attempts  to  establish  a  press  and 
book  concern.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that  hinderance  to  en- 
terprise is  nearly  removed.  We  may  hope  that  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary work  will  soon  be  resumed  even  with  increased  vigor. 

As  one  would  suppose  from  the  facts  before  mentioned,  the 
Free  Christian  Baptists  thoroughly  agree  with  our  denomina- 
tion in  doctrines  and  in  the  practice  of  Free  communion.  But 
to  set  this  matter  in  an  unmistakable  light,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  concerning  which  some  have  been  led  to 
doubt  by  the  "  Christian"  part  of  their  name,  we  quote  once  more 
from  the  Introductory  note  to  their  Treatise  the  following  par- 
agraphs. 

"  Before  closing  our  introduction  for  New  Brunswick,  we 
would  remark  that  a  resolution  was  passed  in  our  fourth  Gen- 
eral Conference,  (1835)  that  we  remonstrate  against  Univer- 
salism,  Unitarianism,  Antinomianism,  Infant  Purity,  and  Annihi- 
lation, and  from  our  rise  we  have  believed  those  sentirnents  iin- 
scriptiiraiy 

The  next  and  last  paragraph  is  instructive  in  certain  particu- 
lars, and  we  give  it  place : 
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"  Our  united  reasons  for  publishing  the  following  work  [our 
Treatise  adopted  as  th^ir  own]  are,  1st,  to  cultivate  a  better 
understanding  of  Scripture,  harmony  in  sentiment,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  erroneous  principles  among  us ;  2d,  to 
remove  the  censures  which  evil-minded  persons  have  cast  upon 
us,  withholding  sentiments  we  do  not  believe ;  3d,  to  impart 
correct  information  of  our  views  of  Scriptures." 

This  is  instructive,  we  say,  especially  if  one  will  call  to  mind 
how  often  the  experiment  of"  taking  the  Scriptures  as  the' only 
and  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  meaning  thereby  to 
discard  all  written  standards  of  doctrine,  universally  fails  in 
the  end  of  being  satisfactory  either  to  the  parties  so  claiming 
or  the  public  in  general. 

This  denomination  is  so  thoroughly  one  in  doctrine  and  spir- 
it with  the  Freewill  Baptists,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  their 
denominational  union  would  prove  mutually  beneficial.  There 
are  perliaps  some  slight  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  what  they  are 
we  are  not  able  to  see.  If  the  prejudices  excited  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  union  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
by  a  few  insignificant,  untoward  circumstances,  were  removed, 
the  people  would  flow  together  like  kindred  drops.  Personally 
we  have  found  among  them  a  most  hearty  reception,  and  when 
among  them,  could  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  out- 
side of  our  own  denomination. 

We  find  in  the  History  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which  shows  that  as  long  ago  as  1828  one  of 
our  preachers  spent  sometime  in  New  Brunswick,  probably  as- 
sociating with  those  churches  before  they  were  formed  into  a 
denomination : 


"  The  fslands  along  the  coast  [of  Maine]  were  anxious  to 
hear  the  gospel,  and  many  of  the  ministers  visited  them  with 
the  word  of  life.  A  new  road,  of  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
was  being  opened  up  the  Penobscot  river,  and  thence  eastward 
to  Houlton,  on  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick,  along  which  set- 
tlements were  springing  up,  and  the  gospel  was  wanted  there. 
From  St.  John's  the  call  was  urgent.  Late  in  the  season, 
Yates  Higgins  journeyed  along  the  coast,  preaching  as  he 
went,  and  at  Eastport  embarked  for  St.  Johns.     He  was  cordi- 
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ally  received,  and  remained  there  for  several  week?,  but  found 
the  people  too  much  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  fatality  and 
fettered  by  priestcraft !  His  appeal  interested  others  in  their 
behalf,  and  the  Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting,  always  interest- 
ed in  ^church  extension,'  secured  the  action  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  behalf  of  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  breth- 
ren in  that  Province." 

This  paragraph  shows  that  our  brethren  in  the  Provinces 
have  suffered  in  the  same  way  our  denomination  did  at  first, 
by  having  doctrines  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  The 
same  doctrines  which  were  falsely  charged  to  them,  have  been 
charged  to  us.  As  they  found  it  necessary,  in  self-defence,  to 
publish  their  views,  we  had  found  before  them. 

But  not  only  in  doctrines  and  opposition  from  others  are  the 
two  denominations  strikingly  similar,  but  the  identity  in  practi- 
cal heresies  concerning  the  ministry  is  complete.  The  chief  of 
these  are  two  in  form,  but  one  in  origin  and  nature.  We  refer 
to  their  practice  in  regard  to  ministerial  support  and  education. 

It  is  true  that  both  denominations  rightly  insist  upon  the 
Divine  call  to  the  ministry,  but,  painful  to  relate,  they  have,  in 
past  times,  at  least,  made  even  this  precious  doctrine  the  occa- 
sion (for  we  cannot  say  basis)  of  a  pernicious  antinomianism. 
It  is  true  neither  party  would  like  to  say  in  so  many  words,  "  if 
God  calls  a  man  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  will  take  care  of  his 
support  and  education  without  the  assistance  of  human  instru- 
mentalities." Yet  their  practice  in  some  cases  in  the  past,  and 
would  it  were  altogether  past,  is  as  if  such  a  theory  were 
adopted  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  They  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  insisting  so  much  upon  the  Divine  call,  that  they 
have  at  times  quite  forgotten  to  insist  upon  that  human  coop- 
eration which  supplies  the  condition  of  the  exercise  of  the 
Divine  gift  implied  in  the  call. 

Above  all  others  have  these  denominations  insisted  upon 
human  cooperation  with  the  Divine  spirit,  as  the  condition  of 
the  new  birth.  Yet  have  they  peculiarly  neglected  to  insist 
upon  human  exertion  in  the  support  and  education  of  the  minis- 
try. We  are  able  to  add,  that  in  the  case  of  both  denomina- 
tions, the  night  is  passing  away,  and  the  true  light  is  shining 
39^ 
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more  and  more  every  day.     We  trust  this  old  leaven  will  yet 
be  altogether  purged  out. 

In  the  Provinces,  as  among  us,  on  the  part  which  pertains  to 
ministerial  support,  we  believe  the  true  theory,  that  they  who 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted. But  while  the  theory  is  accepted,  the  works  are  not 
always  forthcoming.  But  we  believe  there  is  an  important  pro- 
gress almost  yearly  in  practice.  We  have  heard  of  a  few 
churches  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  pay  very 
respectable  salaries.  The  people  are  growing  more  and  more 
generous  toward  their  pastors. 

But  they  have  not  in  equal  degree  thrown  off  past  prejudices 
on  the  subject  of  ministerial  education ;  but  the  change  upon 
the  latter  will  not  be  far  behind  the  change  upon  the  former. 
Yery  soon  after  people  confess  their  duty  of  carrying  food  to  min- 
isters, instead  of  waiting  for  the  ravens  to  perform  that  service, 
they  perceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  employ  his 
mental  faculties  and  all  the  educational  advantages  he  can  com- 
mand to  cooperate  with  the  grace  of  God  in  proclaiming  the 
gospel  of  that  grace.  Already  a  goodly  number  of  the  preach- 
ers devote  themselves  to  study,  and  the  people  appreciate  and 
encourage  the  augmented  ability  of  those  preachers.  Some  of 
the  oldest  preachers  declare  the  pressing  necessity  of  educating 
the  young  men  called  of  God  to  the  ministry. 

We  are  able  to  testify  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  is 
springing  up  among  them  in  the  respects  mentioned  and  in  sev- 
eral others.  We  have  been  permitted  to  observe  the  progress 
of  eight  years,  that  amount  of  time  having  intervened  between 
our  visits  to  them.  It  has  been  very  great  and  very  gratifying. 
While  they  retain  their  zeal  and  revival  spirit,  we  trust  they 
will  continue  to  improve  in  all  other  things  that  make  for  the 
progress  of  the  cause  of  God  among  them. 

If  this  article  shall  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  brethren  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking,  we  trust  that  they  will  feel, 
while  they  may  regret  the  scantiness  of  our  information  and 
possibly  the  abundance  of  our  errors,  the  importance  of  some 
effort  among  themselves  to  publish  more  complete  and  connect- 
ed statements  of  their  origin  and  progress,  than  any  that  have 
yet  appeared. 
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Art.  IX.— lessons  FROM  ANCIENT  CITIES. 

Six  thousand  years  our  race  has  lived  upon  the  earth.  The 
first  half  of  this  period  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Here  and 
there  a  point  of  history  crops  out,  a  legend  tells  its  story,  a 
memento  is  exhumed  j  but  the  record  is  still  meagre,  and  the 
light  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 

Man  is  a  natural  antiquarian.  Every  one  is  curious  to  know 
how  our  fathers  lived,  what  they  did,  what  they  knew,  suffered 
or  enjoyed,  and  every  hint,  memorial,  or  suggestion  which  throws 
light  upon  the  ancient  history  of  man,  is  valued  in  proportion 
to  its  antiquity.  It  is  this  taste  for  the  antique  which  incites 
men  to  dig  midst  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  devote  years  of 
study  to  the  solution  of  blind  hieroglyphics,  and  to  explore  old 
musty  records,  and  spell  out  the  faded  signs  of  ancient  life. 
He  who  is  most  successful  ia  unrolling  the  mysterious  parch- 
ment, and  revealing  new  pages  of  lost  history,  stands  among 
the  first  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  is  honored  as  if  he  had  been 
a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

The  Bible  is  our  only  reliable  guide  in  olden  affairs.  That  takes 
us  back  to  man's  origin,  tells  us  who  made  him,where  he  began  his 
career,  how  he  met  his  first  trials,  and  what  sad  discord  resulted 
from  his  sin.  Then  a  few  pages  arc  all  we  know,  or  all  we  have 
devoted  to  the  seventeen  hundred  years,  from  man's  creation  to 
the  flood.  We  are  apprised  of  the  conflict  of  sin  against  right- 
eousness, of  the  discord  and  misery  which  cursed  the  race,  of 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  righteous  to  stem  the  tide  of  crime 
and  shame,  and  the  final  judgments  of  God,  which  swept  the 
race  from  the  earth,  saving  a  single  family  to  repeople  the 
waste.  After  the  flood,  a  new  period  of  history  began.  Among 
the  marked  features  of  this  period  was  : 


THE   RISE   AND   INFLUENCE   OF    CITIES. 

Cities  existed  before  the  flood.  Cain  founded  one  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  and  called  it  Enoch;  but  we  know  nothing  of  its 
subsequent  growth  and  destiny.  After  the  flood,  several  cities 
were  founded,  which  have  wielded  a  potent  influence  on  the 
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world's  destiny.  Nimrod,  the  great  grandson  of  Noah,  who 
was  a  noted  hunter,  and  became  a  "  mighty  one  in  the  earth," 
led  his  followers  to  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Eu- 

m 

phrates,  to  a  point  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  and  there 
began  to  build  a  city.  "  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Go  to, 
let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had 
brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said, 
Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  And  at  this 
time,  in  this  way,  and  for  this  purpose,  Babylon  was  founded, 
and  began  a  history  of  great  power,  splendor,  profligacy  and 
cruelty,  which  holds  a  large  place  in  prophecy,  history,  and  the 
destiny  of  nations. 

Opposite  impulses  prompted  people  to  congregate  in  cities. 
Friendship  and  hatred,  confidence  and  fear,  love  of  peace,  and 
lust  for  war,  desire  for  liberty,  and  delight  in  oppression,  all 
had  their  part  in  leading  to  this  concentration  of  the  people 
This  mode  of  life  gratified  the  love  of  society,  created  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  and  promised  mutual  protection,  by  uniting 
the  strength  of  all  against  whatever  assailed ;  and  concentrat- 
ed power  which  gave  them  a  supremacy  over  the  smaller  and 
weaker  communities,  and  gratified  a  lust  of  power,  and  delight 
in  oppression.  Babylon  was  the  off'spring  of  these  opposing 
motives,  and  grew  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  earth. 

When  books  were  nearly  unknown,  and  the  printing  press 
not  dreamed  of,  cities  were  more  potential  centres  of  life  than 
now ;  they  were  of  necessity  the  focus  of  civilization  and  pow- 
er. There,  mind  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  mind,  and 
was  stirred  and  strengthened  by  the  mutual  stimulus  and  fric- 
tion ;  the  thoughts  of  the  strong  were  readily  communicated  to 
the  masses,  and  every  mind  was  aided  in  its  efforts  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  its  neighbors.  In  cities,  therefore,  there  would  be  an 
increased  vigor  of  mind,  progress  in  intelligence,  refinement 
and  general  culture.  Wants  were  also  multiplied,  and  ingenuity 
and  skill  to  supply  them  developed.  Freedom  of  person  and 
protection  of  property  became  a  necessity ;  and  laws,  customs 
and  restraints,  conducive  to  order  and  justice,  naturally  obtain- 
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ed.     Vice   also  found  nurture  and  encouragement;   and  grew 
strong  and  dangerous. 

But  all  cities  are  not  alike;  tlieir  history  and  the  life  which 
characterizes  them,  depend  upon  the  ideas  which  predominate 
in  their  organization.  These  are  often  quite  dissimilar,  and 
where  ideas  are  unlike,  they  always  result  in  organizations 
which  are  to  the  same  extent  antagonistic.  This  is  the  reason 
that  history  sets  before  us 


CITIES   OP  OPPOSITE   CHARACTER   AND   MISSION. 

The  central  idea  of  the  founders  of  Babylon  was,  "  Let  ws 
make  us  a  name.^^  There  was  pride,  ambition,  a  desire  to  lord 
it  over  other  peoples ;  to  increase  their  own  strength  and  pow- 
er, so  as  to  be  feared,  honored  and  obeyed ;  and  these  impulses 
shaped  all  their  future  history.  Their  city  was  designed  to  be 
a  stronghold  of  power  and  oppression ;  their  walls  five  and  a 
half  rods  thick,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  were  built 
as  a  protection  for  their  booty,  and  a  defence  against  the  wrath 
of  excited  enemies.  Their  policy  was  to  absorb  all  wealth  and 
power  within  their  own  walls,  to  make  all  surrounding  nations 
tributary  to  them  by  the  superior  strength  and  audacity  of  their 
military  arm.  They  did  not  encourage  commerce,  except  the 
commerce  of  robbery  and  plunder.  With  them  "might  made 
right;"  if  they  had  power  to  destroy  a  rival  city,  crush  to  slave- 
ry a  neighboring  nation,  or  reap  the  fruits  of  others'  toil,  they 
assumed  a  right  to  do  it.  Babylon  was  a  military  despotism, 
war  was  the  profession  of  her  rulers,  and  oppression  the  uni- 
form practice.  In  this  she  stands  as  a  specimen  of  one  class 
of  cities  which  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  world's 
history.  Nineveh  and  Rome  were  cities  of  the  same  type. 
They  were  not  centres  of  enterprise,  industry,  skill,  and  pro- 
ductive effort,  in  equitable  and  honorable  competition  with  the 
world  at  large,  seeking  profit,  wealth,  and  power  through  sub- 
stantial service  and  valuable  exchange;  it  was  not  their  policy 
to  reap  only  where  they  had  sown,  and  gather  where  they  had 
given  an  equivalent,  and  thus,  by  honest  production  and  ex- 
change, enrich  themselves  without  impoverishing  others.  But 
their  case  was  exactly  the  opposite ;  they  regarded  the  world 
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as  a  legitimate  field  for  plunder,  and  it  was  their  ruling  and  all- 
controlling  idea  to  weaken  and  impoverish  others,  that  they 
might  strengthen  and  enrich  themselves.  They  stole  the 
wealth  of  others  and  transported  it  to  their  strongholds ;  they 
exacted  tribute  of  other  nations  and  cities,  to  fill  their  own 
coffers ;  they  seized  the  works  of  art  created  by  the  genius  of 
those  they  had  conquered  in  arms,  and  transported  them  to 
their  own  cities ;  they  forced  the  wise  men  of  cities  which  they 
had  destroyed  to  live  in  semi-slavery  in  their  palaces ;  and  the 
very  gods  of  the  nations  which  they  had  conquered,  they  trans- 
ported to  their  own  pantheon ;  and  in  every  particular  the  pur- 
pose was  to  desolate  and  destroy  all  other  nations,  for  the  mil- 
itary and  monetary  supremacy  of  their  own.  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  early  spirit  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh  and  Rome,  shaped 
and  moulded  all  their  subsequent  character  and  history.  They 
are  marked  illustrations  of  the  potency  of  an  idea  to  decide 
the  destiny  of  empires ;  and  furnish  a  key  by  which  wc  may 
penetrate  the  future  history  of  existing  nations,  and  calculate 
the  result  of  current  governmental  experiments.  The  Ameri- 
can idea,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty  by  virtue  of  his 
manhood;  and  the  Asiatic  idea^  which  also  prevails  in  Europe, 
that  liberty  is  a  gift,  a  concession  from  the  ruling  class  to  the 
common  people,  are  now  in  heated  contest  on  this  continent. 
Which  shall  prevail  ?  If  the  former,  then  future  liberty,  peace 
and  prosperity  will  be  the  inheritance  of  this  land.  But  if  the 
latter  prevails,  then  tyranny,  war,  aggression,  robbery,  will 
necessarily  blight  and  curse  the  future,  because  all  of  this  evil 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  idea,  the  serpent's  egg,  which  is  now 
hatching  with  blood  and  murder. 

It  was  no  mere  accident  that  Babylon  was  a  curse  to  the 
whole  earth;  her  vital  spirit,  the  source  and  very  heart  of  her 
life,  was  greed,  oppression,  cruelty  and  ambition,  and  just* so 
far  as  she  acted  at  all,  she  was  sure  to  be  aggressive  and 
hurtful.  The  threatenings  of  God  against  her  indicate  the  perfidy 
of  her  character,  and  her  entire  destitution  of  redeeming  or 
mitigating  qualities.     Isaiah  describes  her : 

"  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased  I  the  golden  city  ceased  I 
Jehovah  hath  broken  the  rod  of  the  wicked ;  and  the  sceptre  of 
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the  rulers.  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath,  with  a  oontinual 
stroke,  he  that  ruled  the  nations  with  vengeance,  is  persecuted; 
and  none  hindereth." 

"The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet;  they  break  forth  into  a 
joyful  shout,  even  the  fir  trees,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  re- 
joice over  thee ;  since  thou  art  fallen  no  feller  is  come  up 
against  us." 

"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning  I  how  art  thou  cut  off  from  the  earth,  thou  who 
didst  subdue  the  nations  I"  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I 
will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  make  my  throne  above  the  stars 
of  God,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  art  brought 
down  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  pit." 

The  whole  description  is  black  and  odious.  The  whole 
world  is  represented  as  joyful;  no  one  mourns;  no  feeling  of 
pity  anywhere  exists ;  every  one  is  delighted  that  Babylon  has 
fallen,  for  she  was  an  enemy  of  the  race,  a  scourge  and  a 
curse  during  her  long  and  eventful  history  of  two  thousand 
years,  and  the  dominant  idea  of  her  founders  made  it  so. 

We  will  now  turn  to  an 


OPPOSITE  EXAMPLE. 

The  family  of  Noah  were  not  all  like  Nimrod,  ambitious  to 
make  themselves  a  name  at  whatever  cost  of  justice.  Zidon,  a 
cousin  of  Nimrod's,  was  of  a  different  spirit,  and  planned  a  dif- 
ferent life.  Apparently  to  avoid  the  aggressions  and  annoyance 
of  his  proud,  restless,  and  unprincipled  relatives,  and  to  secure 
to  himself  and  family  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  he  removed  from  the  gen- 
erous soil  on  the  great  rivers,  and  pitched  his  tent  upon  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
which  was  covered  and  protected  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
in  the  rear.  Here  he  found  what  promised  to  be  a  safe  and 
quiet  home,  though  the  soil  was  poor  and  the  country  generally 
rugged  and  unfavorable  to  agriculture :  and  here  he  founded  a 
nation,  and  city,  which  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his 
cousin  on  the  Euphrates,  and  which  had  a  history  of  thrilling 
interest  running  through  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
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In  this  secluded  retreat,  a  subsistence  was  the  first  necessi- 
ty. The  soil  was  poor  and  unproductive,  but  the  sea  offered 
her  treasures  to  supply  the  deficit.  Their  narrow  and  sterile 
fields  drove  them  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drove  them  to  the 
mountains,  and  altogether,  developed  energy,  inventive  skill,  di- 
versified industry,  and  brilliant  success. 

^For  when  they  were  pushed  to  seek  their  food  from  the  deep, 
they  found  boats  indispensable ;  this  developed  mechanical  skill, 
and  resulted  in  making  the  Zidonians  famous  workers  in  wood, 
stone,  and  all  known  metals.  The  ventures  of  fishermen,  made 
them  familiar  with  the  sea,  and  expert  sailors,  and  this  opened 
the  door  to  commerce,  by  which  they  became  the  carriers  for 
the  world,  and  profited  by  being  the  merchants,  exchangers. 
and  shippers  for  all  people.  Thus,  beginning  with  love  of  lib- 
erty and  peace,  inspired  with  self-reliance,  and  desire  to  produce 
what  they  consumed,  rather  than  prey  upon  others  for  subsis- 
tence, every  contingency,  whether  favorable  or  not,  became  the 
means  of  developing  a  character,  energy  and  manliness,  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  nations  around  them.  They  selected 
a  harbor  for  their  boats  where  a  rock  extended  into  the  sea, 
and  there  they  founded  a  city  which  they  called  Sidon. 

The  ideas  which  led  to  this  settlement,  were  wholly  different 
from  those  which  formed  the  life  and  purpose  of  Babylon,  and 
the  history,  the  growth,  the  internal  life,  and  the  national  bear- 
ing, were  as  dissimilar  as  the  spirit,  or  ideas  which  character- 
ized them.  This  will  be  seen  as  we  briefly  sketch  some  of  the 
incidents  of  their  long  and  eventful  history. 

The  Sidonians  are  known  in  history  as  Pha3nicians.  From 
the  first  they  enjoyed  a  natural,  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  at 
once  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  to  the  other  nations  of  tlieir 
day.  As  we  have  intimated,  their  position  and  necessities  led 
them  to  various  pursuits  of  skill  and  courage.  They  needed 
boats,  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  abounded  with  cedars,  and 
they  fashioned  them  for  service.  Then  they  became  architects 
of  all  kinds  of  edifices,  mansions,  temples,  palaces  and  what- 
ever was  desired.  Surrounding  nations  coveted  their  ingenious 
creations,  and  they  built  ships,  and  temples,  and  all  kinds  of  el- 
egant structures  for  their  neighbors,  preparing  their  beautiful 
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cedars  in  their  own  work  shops  and  transporting  the  finished 
timbers  upon  their  own  ships  to  the  point  desired.  An  exten- 
sive commerce  in  cedar,  cut  stones,  and  all  kinds  of  building  ma- 
terial, fitted  for  its  place  in  palace  or  temple,  grew  up,  which 
employed  the  people,  converted  the  forests  and  rocky  moun- 
tains into  mines  of  wealth,  and  laid  the  neighboring  nations  un- 
der contribution  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  industrious 
Sidonians.  The  contract  with  king  Solomon  to  furnish  the  ce- 
dar and  stone  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  so  honor- 
ably fulfilled  that  it  went  together  without  the  sound  of  a  ham- 
mer, is  but  one  incident  in  their  energetic  prosecution  of  this 
traffic. 

The  fruits  of  their  fisheries  were  also  a  source  of  profitable 
commerce.  The  fish  were  dried  and  cured  in  various  ways,  and 
shipped  in  all  directions,  for  a  market,  up  the  rivers  which  put 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  caravans  into  the  interior,  and 
they  brought  a  rich  return  of  food  and  raw  material,  which  they 
worked  into  useful  articles  for  their  own  use  and  for  exporta- 
tion. Their  ships  worked  their  way  up  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and 
Euphrates,  on  their  mission  of  profit  and  peace,  and  into  the 
bays  and  creeks  along  the  coast,  formed  junctions  with  the  im- 
mense caravans  which  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  bearing 
to  all  parts  of  the  known  world  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity 
and  industry,  and  bringing  in  exchange,  grain,  honey,  wax,  iron, 
flax,  wool,  lead,  gold,  and  sundry  articles  which  were  useful  to 
them  in  their  barren  homo,  and  exercised  their  skill  to  fashion 
and  fabricate  into  forms  suitable  for  exportation  again,  where- 
ever  they  might  find  purchasers.  In  the  early  record  of  com- 
merce the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  held  a  monopoly;  their 
ships  swarmed  in  every  known  sea,  and  their  merchants  were 
active  in  every  city.  Of  course,  they  rapidly  increased  in 
wcaltli  and  influence,  and  became  so  necessarv  to  the  nations 
around  tliem,  and  occupied  a  field  of  activity  so  difiercnt  from 
them,  that  there  was  really  no  competition,  and  they  were  so 
pacific  in  their  spirit,  purpose,  and  mode  of  life,  that  they  es- 
caped from  exhaustive  wars,  which  kept  the  world  generally 
poor,  and  made  its  history  one  of  strife,  disaster,  and  cruelty. 

For  hundreds  of  years  they  had  no  army,  seldom  became  en- 
40 
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tangled  in  the  strife  of  nations,  and  were  left  to  pursue  their 
chosen  life  of  industry  and  traffic  without  serious  interference 
from  without.  This  happy  exemption  from  the  greedy  assaults 
of  robber  nations  resulted  more  from  the  inaccessibility  of  their 
city  and  their  life  on  the  sea  where  other  people  dared  not  ven- 
ture, than  from  any  other  cause ;  and  at  that  day  this  grateful 
security  was  almost  absolute,  for  they  were  the  only  maritime 
nation  in  existence. 


HOW  THEY  MULTIPLIED. 

When  the  Israelites  drove  the  Canaanites  out  of  their  country, 
many  of  them  fled  to  Sidon  for  refuge,  and  in  this  way  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  was  greatly  increased.  The  Sidonians  had 
already  planted  several  colonies  and  trading  posts  along  the 
coast,  and  this  influx  of  people  stimulated  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion. And  here  we  strike  another  feature  of  their  character 
which  stands  in  contrast  with  military  cities.  Babylon  never 
planted  colonies ;  she  absorbed  other  cities  and  selfishly  cen- 
tred all  of  her  conquests  of  wealth,  power  and  people  in  her- 
self. It  was  so  with  Nineveh,  and  with  Rome.  They  were  al- 
ways transporting  men  and  wealth  to  their  chosen  centre, 
building  up,  enriching  and  adorning  their  own  home,  and  im- 
parting nothing  to  others  but  law,  oppression,  and  devastation. 
Sidon  showed  a  different  spirit,  pursued  a  difi'ercnt  policy.  She 
sent  men  into  all  lands,  among  all  nations.  Her  life  was  dif- 
fusive; what  she  knew,  and  what  she  did,  was  scattered  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  As  her  population  increased  therefore,  they 
pushed  out  to  new  points,  and  everywhere  carried  with  them 
the  same  modes  of  life,  the  same  inspiration.  Moreover,  they 
never  became  alienated  from  the  mother  city;  though  they 
branched  out  into  distant  lands,  they  still  maintained  love  and 
union  with  the  people  whence  they  came,  and  kept  up  active  and 
profitable  commercial  intercourse. 

While  other  nations  decimated  tlicir  population  by  murder- 
ous strife,  the  people  of  Sidon  sent  their  population  forth  to 
plant  new  commercial  centres,  and  enclose  within  their  arms 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  How  much  more  humane,  profitable, 
ennobling  is  the  process  of  expansion  than  the  selfish  and  cruel 
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policy  of  concentration  and  war  I  Every  new  colony  which  they 
planted  enlarged  the  area  of  commerce,  made  a  market  for  their 
ships,  business  for  their  marine,  and  a  channel  of  exchange  be- 
tween their  factors  and  the  nations  which  had  welcomed  their 
emigrant  companies. 

About  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  they  founded  the  no- 
table city  of  Tyre,  which  was  nearly  eighteen  miles  south  of  Si- 
don,  upon  the  same  sea.  Tyre  grew  to  be  even  more  populous 
and  wealthy  than  Sidon,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Phoenician 
Confederacy  for  two  hundred  years.  Her  manufactures,  works 
of  art,  and  achievements  in  science  were  notorious  in  all  the 
world.  Her  beautiful  purple  was  the  chosen  color  for  courtly 
robes,  and  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  the  city  where  it 
was  first  discovered.  Tyrian  purple  has  never  been  excelled 
by  all  the  art  and  skill  of  modern  times. 

Corinth  was  also  a  noted  colony  of  the  Sidonians.  Selected, 
as  all  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  were,  for  the  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  her  site,  it  grew  to  be  a  great  and  delightful  city, 
surpassing  all  of  her  neighbors  in  wealth,  freedom,  intelligence 
and  refinement. 

But  the  most  distinguished  colony  of  this  people  was  planted 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  directly  opposite  to  Greece  and 
Sicily,  about  midway  east  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
within  reach  of  the  trade  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Carthage 
was  founded  by  Dido,  a  very  wealthy,  talented  and  influential 
lady  of  Tyre,  who  led  her  friends  to  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  two  commodious  harbors,  and  there  they  built  a  city, 
which  grew  to  dazzling  greatness,  and  stood  the  emporium  of 
commerce  for  hundreds  of  years;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  it 
miffht  have  continued  to  flourish  until  the  current  of  trade  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  it  avoided  the  conflict  of  arms  with  the 
Romans. 

The  Phoenicians  had  colonies  and  trading  posts  all  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Egean  and  Black  seas ;  they  built  flourishing  towns  in 
Sicily,  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  penetrated  west  as  far  as  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain  j  they  sent  their  ships  down  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  their  caravans  into  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
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They  founded  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  other  cities  in  the  straits  of 
Gibraltcr.  Here  they  gathered  up  the  exhaustless  wealth  of 
Andelusia,  loaded  their  ships  with  gold,  grain,  honey,  wax, 
pitch,  tin,  iron,  and  the  skins  of  beasts.  For  many  years  they 
carefully  concealed  the  locality  of  this  beautiful  and  rich  coun- 
try, which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  Homer's  immortal  po- 
em, descriptive  of  the  "  Elysian  Fields J'^ 

In  Britain  they  met  with  a  warlike  people,  who  were  also 
fond  of  trade.  For  years  the  natives  brought  their  iron,  tia, 
skins,  and  whatever  they  had  to  exchange  for  the  merchan- 
dise of  the  Phoenicians,  in  boats  made,  the  frame  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  leather. 

Spain  and  Britain  were  known  as  the  Tin  Country,  and  for 
many  years  no  other  people  in  the  East  knew  where  tin  was 
obtained,  the  Phoenicians  holding  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
trade. 

By  the  caravans  from  India,  cargoes  of  silk,  cotton,  perfumery, 
spices,  dye  stuffs,  and  rare  wood,  ivory,  pearls,  gold,  and  vari- 
ous manufactures  were  brought  to  the  sea  board,  where  they 
were  placed  on  ship  and  transported  to  the  chosen  emporium. 

So  the  Sidonians  became  benefactors  of  the  race;  their  influ- 
ence was  more  excellent  than  that  of  any  other  nation  because 
their  ideas,  pursuits,  and  spirit  were  opposed  to  war,  and  pro- 
motive of  industry  and  intelligence. 

The  Egyptians  lived  in  the  natural  high-way  of  commerce. 
The  Nile  penetrated  the  interior,  and  they  grasped  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Red  seas,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
possessed  the  only  passage  for  the  great  caravans,  which  trans- 
ported the  treasures  of  India ;  so  that  they  might  easily  have 
been  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  sea  and  land :  gather- 
ing into  their  lap  the  wealth  of  the  known  world.  Their  rulers 
at  different  times  attempted  to  incite  them  to  profit  by  these 
natural  advantages,  but  religious  delusion  proved  an  insurmount- 
able barrier.  They  had  a  tradition  that  in  some  great  battle 
of  the  gods,  the  god  Ossiris  was  slain,  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
where  the  fish  consumed  his  body.  Ossiris  had  ever  after 
agitated  the  sea  in  his  rage,  and  cursed  those  who  sailed  on  its 
bosom,  or  took  fish  from  its  waters.     So  they  would  never  risk 
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its  treacherous  tides,  and  would  not  even  associate  with  sailors, 
but  despised  them  as  impious  dogs. 

Alexander  the  Great  planned,  and  his  successors  built,  a  city, 
harbors,  docks,  and  light  houses,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
dug  a  ship  canal  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  river,  and  did  all  they 
could  to  encourage  commerce;  but  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  still 
monopolized  the  business,  while  the  Egyptians  plodded  along  in 
the  old  track  of  superstition.  But  when  the  passage  of  Good 
Hope  was  discovered,  the  forcedprosperity  of  Alexandria  drop- 
ped away  and  her  merchants  sought  other  fields  of  enterprise. 
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COMMERCE  A  CIVILIZER. 

The  Phoenicians  excelled  all  other  people  in  their  attainments 
in  art,  science,  and  civilization,  as  much  as  they  surpassed  them 
in  enterprise  and  wealth.  We  have  mentioned  their  skill  in 
ship  building  and  general  architecture,  and  the  dependence  of 
other  nations  upon  their  mechanical  ingenuity.  They  invented 
glass,  and  became  noted  for  its  manufacture.  They  were  cun- 
ning workers  in  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  the  choice 
woods,  which  they  imported  from  other  lands ;  and  their  cot- 
ton, silk  and  linen  fabrics,  were  leading  articles  of  exchange. 
They  won  immortal  fame  for  their  ability  to  make  the  most 
beautiful  colors ;  and  the  Tyrian  purple  sought  by  princes  and 
crowned  heads,  has  never  been  surpassed.  They  produced  it 
by  a  dye  composed  mostly  of  a  viscous  juice  taken  from  a  shell 
fish,  which  abounded  in  their  bays. 

They  also  invented  a  system  of  figures  and  of  book-keeping, 
and  were  proficients  in  mathematical  calculations  and  astrono- 
my. Their  success  in  architectural  structures  and  navigation, 
shows  that  their  mathematics  were  in  use,  and  of  no  mean  or- 
der. They  steered  their  ships  by  the  stars,  and  asserted  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on' its  own  axis  and  around  the  sun. 

In  geography,  no  other  people  equalled  them ;  mention  is  made 
of  their  maps  and  charts,  and  ancient  authors  quote  them  with 
confidence.  They  invented  a  process  of  printing  from  carved 
blocks,  but  to  what  extent  this  was  carried,  history  does  not  in- 
form us ;  but  they  have  the  credit  of  producing  the  first  com- 
plete alphabet,  and  of  attaining  great  success  in  composition. 
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They  were  authors  of  commercial  and  international  law,  and 
laid  down  most  of  the  wise  and  just  rules  of  intercourse,  which 
are  found  in  Grotius  and  Vattelle ;  thus  initiating  the  appeal  to 
law  rather  than  force,  in  case  of  difficulty  and  dispute. 

Of  the  internal  polity  of  their  cities  we  know  but  little.  We 
logically  infer  that  liberty  of  person  and  safety  of  property 
were  guarded;  that  military  despotism  was  unknown,  that  or- 
der and  good  neighborhood  characterized  them ;  that  their  munic- 
ipal life  excelled  that  of  other  cities,  as  much  as  the  people 
transcended  other  communities  in  intelligence  and  wealth.  The 
fact  that  all  colonists  from  Sidon  and  Tyre,  cherished  a  warm 
and  perpetual  regard  for  the  mother  city,  proves  that  life  in 
their  parent  home  was  pleasant  and  secure. 

For  centuries  they  escaped  bloody  wars,  which  devastated 
other  nations,  and  when,  at  a  later  period  they  appealed  to  the 
sword,  they  had  no  standing  army  of  their  own,  but  hired  one, 
for  the  time  being,  of  other  nations.  This  shows  their  pacific 
character,  when  most  people  made  war  and  plunder  their  pro- 
fession. This  policy  of  peace  and  industry  raised  them  above 
their  neighbors  in  all  the  attainments  and  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  flings  around  their  history  a  thousand  pleasant  mem- 
ories, and  awakens  in  the  antiquarian  deep  regrets  that  the 
Phoenicians  finally  fell  victims  to  avarice  and  military  ambition. 
But  as  we  look  over  the  ruins  of  their  cities,and  remember  their 
characteristic  history,  how  different  our  emotions  from  those 
awakened  by  the  desolations  of  Babylon.  When  they  fell,  when 
their  ships  whitened  the  sea  no  more,  and  their  industry  and 
skill  supplied  human  wants  no  longer,  the  world  was  sad,  for  a 
great  loss  had  fallen  upon  it.  But  when  Babylon  went  down  in 
night,  no  one  wept,  the  world  was  glad. 

When  prophets  foretold  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  they 
spoke  as  of  an  enemy,  a  monster,  a  cruel  oppressor;  but  min- 
gled with  all  the  threatenings  against  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  re- 
cognitions of  their  superior  life  and  influence,  and  regrets  at 
their  fate.  It  was  with  a  widow  of  Sidon  that  Elijah  found  hos- 
pitality in  time  of  famine,  whose  barrel  of  meal  and  cruise  of 
oil  could  not  be  exhausted,  and  whose  only  son  was  restored 
from  death.     The  Sidonians  were  warm  friends  of  David  and 
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Solomon,  and  aided  in  building  the  temple.  They  helped  Ezra 
rebuild  it,  after  the  Babylonians  had  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
The  prophets  lament  as  well  as  threaten,  when  they  speak  of 
their  overthrow,  Isa.  23.  "  The  burden  of  Tyre.  Howl,  ye  ships 
of  Tarshish,  for  it  is  laid  waste;  so  that  there  is  no  house,  no  en- 
tering in;  from  the  land  of  Chittim  it  is  revealed  to  them.  Be 
still,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  thou  whom  the  merchants  of  Si- 
don  that  pass  over  the  sea  have  replenished."  Ezekiel  28:  12. 
"  Son  of  man  take  up  a  lamentation  upon  the  king  of  Tyre,  and 
say  unto  liim,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Thou  sealed  up  the 
sun  full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty.  Thou  hast  been  in 
Eden,  the  garden  of  God ;  every  precious  stone  was  thy  cover- 
ing, the  sardius,  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and 
the  jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and  the  carbuncle,  and 
gold ;  the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes  was 
prepared  in  thee  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  created.  Thou  art 
the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth,  and  I  have  set  thee  so ;  thou 
wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of  God,  thou  hast  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.  Thou  wast  perfect  in 
thy  ways  from  the  day  that  thou  wast  created,  till  iniquity  was 
found  in  thee.  By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise  they  have 
^lled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence,  and  thou  hast  sinned; 
therefore  T  will  cast  thee  as  profane  out  of  the  mount  of  God; 
and  I  will  destroy  thee,  0  covering  cherub,  from  the  midst  of 
the  stones  of  fire." 

The  Saviour  speaks  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  if  they  were  more 
candid,  and  read}^  to  receive  the  truth,  than  the  Jews,  and  says, 
that  if  the  mighty  works  which  he  had  done  had  been  perform- 
ed in  those  cities,  they  would  have  repented  and  been  saved. 

But  on  account  of  their  own  corruptions,  and  through  the 
greed  and  ambition  of  the  Persians,  and  then  of  the  Greeks 
and  finally  of  the  Romans,  these  cities  were  laid  waste.  After 
withstanding  long  sieges,  and  powerful  assaults,  several  times, 
the  Sidonians  sought  refuge  in  Tyre;  and  when  old  Tyre  could 
hold  out  against  its  enemies  no  longer,  tlie  entire  population 
moved  to  the  island  in  front  of  their  city,  where  they  built 
another  beautiful  city,  and  strongly  fortified  it.  But  when  Alex- 
ander attempted  its  conquest,  he  filled  up  the  sea,  and  made  a 
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passage  from  the  main  land  to  the  island,  on  which  it  was  built, 
and  demolished  it.  Then  the  larger  part  of  the  citizens  remov- 
ed to  Carthage,  which  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  and  the  "  pride 
of  the  sea"  henceforth  was  matter  of  history  and  mourning;  her 
race  was  run,  and  her  doom  forever  sealed. 

The  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  these  two  cities,  were  very 
specific,  and  were  uttered  centuries  before  their  fulfilment;  yet 
in  every  particular  they  stand  perfectly  fulfilled,  and  the  deso- 
lation which  reigns  where  those  rich  and  powerful  emporiums 
of  trade  once  stood,  is  a  solemn  and  emphatic  attestation  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

Sid  on  and  his  descendants  played  an  important  part  in  the 
world's  history;  untold  good  resulted  from  their  course  of  life  ; 
a  gleam  of  light  shines  all  along  their  pathway ;  the  impulse 
which  they  gave  to  enterprise,  and  civilization  is  still  felt;  they 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  ancient  nations,  in  whatever  is 
manly  and  useful;  and  inspired  men  uttered  lamentations  over 
their  destruction.  But  Nimrod  and  his  descendants  were  a 
curse,  while  they  lived,  and  the  world  was  joyful  when  they  were 
crushed  and  annihilated. 
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RKLIGIOITS  ExrERIENCE,CALL  to  THK  MINISTRY,  AND  GOSPEL  LABORS  OF  ReV.  DAN- 
IEL JACKBON.  Includiug  many  incidents  of  Pastoral  Life  and  his  Southern  Visit  in 
Tennessee.  In  two  parts  :  Written  by  himself.  Cincinnati :  Applog-atc  &  Co.  1S59. 
16rao.,  pp.  214. 

This  is  a  plain,  simple,  unpretending  narrative  of  religious  experience  and  ministe- 
rial life,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  ministry,  and  offered  for  sale  by 
the  author  on  reasonable  terms.  It  has  no  special  claims  to  literary  excellence,  and 
the  life  which  it  portrays  has  not  been  marked  by  more  striking  and  startling  incidents 
than  may  frequently  be  found  entering  into  the  history  of  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  record,  portraying  the  experiences  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  profession,  and  throwing  light  upon  the  processes  by  which  the  de- 
nomination has  passed  through  the  successive  stages  of  its  life  to  its  present  charac- 
ter and  position.  His  experience  with  the  Commentaries  is  amusing  as  well  as  signifi- 
cant, and  reveals  a  state  of  things  which  must  have  been  before  noAv  mostly  outgrown 
even  in  those  sections  whcro  the  lack  of  culturg  is  most  marked,  and  the  fear  of  learn- 
ing the  most  active.  The  Southern  tour  is  described  pleasantly,  and  the  observations 
which  are  detailed  exhibit  a  clear  discrimination  and  a  Christian  candor.  A  stecl- 
cngravcd  portrait' of  the  author  opposite  the  title-page  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume, 
and  will  be  specially  acceptable  to  the  author's  large  circle  of  personal  friends.  The 
portrait  is  published  also  in  the  present  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
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Article  L— THE  ENGLISH  PULPIT  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.* 


The  seventeenth  century  was  a  marked  and  significant  period 
in  the  life  of  the  English  nation.  It  was,  indeed,  a  century 
crowded  with  unusual  phenomena,  and  marked  by  the  number, 
variety,  and  extent  of  those  revolutions  in  human  thought  and 
policy  which  affect  all  lands,  and  modify  the  currents  of  all  his- 
tory ;  but  England  was  the  special  theatre  where  the  most 
thrilling  portions  of  the  historic  drama  were  openly  acted.  It 
was  a  time  of  intense  activity,  of  unsettling  old  foundations,  of 
fierce  strifes  between  antagonistic  men  and  measures,  of  earnest 
struggles  for  the  mastery  between  the  ancient  order  and  the 
untried  forces  which  demanded  change  and  gave  the  pledge  of 
progress.  The  records  of  the  time  are  ample,  and  are  at 
length  approached  in  a  spirit  which  makes  them  susceptible  of 
an  interpretation  that  various  parties  of  readers  are  coming 
gradually  to  accept. 

*  Besides  the  works  of  the  English  divines  themselves,  and  the 
well-knoAvn  histories  of  the  period  passing  under  review,  the  author  of 
this  article  freely  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  "  Chamber's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  English  Literature,"  to  the  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia," 
published  by  the  Appletons  of  New  York,  and  especially  to  a  work  in 
four  volumes,  entitled,  "  Our  Christian  Classics,"  edited  by  Dr. 
James  Hamilton,  of  London,  and  re-published  a  few  years  since  by 
the  Carters,  of  New  York. 
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The  literature  of  that  period  is  especially  voluminous.  It 
sometimes  appears  as  though  the  awakened  mind  of  the  Eastern 
continent  were  bent  on  making  an  atonement  for  its  long  sleep 
and  its  small  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  letters,  by  its  in- 
tense activity  every  where,  and  by  its  multiplication  of  mas- 
sive folios,  whose  size  and  number  arc  still  a  wonder  in  the 
midst  of  our  own  prolific  era.  But  the  sermons  of  that  time  are 
especially  abundant.  It  was  an  era  of  preachers.  The  pulpit 
was  a  recognized  power,  and  its  occupants  were  frequently  men 
who  arrested  the. attention  of  all  observers  as  they  marched  by, 
leading  or  giving  impressiveness  to  the  majestic  procession  of 
events.  Many  of  them  still  occupy  the  foreground  in  the  his- 
toric pictures  which  represent  the  period  j  and  whoever  would 
walk  among  the  departed  magnates  of  the  pulpit,  turns  always 
to  find  the  great  and  crowded  gallery  where  Richard  Hooker 
and  Philip  Doddridge  are  seen  standing  at  the  opposite  doors. 
We  shall  be  in  a  better  state  to  study  the  English  pulpit  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  little  in  detail,  if  we  first  look  at 
some  of  the  general  and  specific  characteristics  of  the  period, 
and  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  English 
nation,  and  the  qualities  of  English  life. 

The  political  experiences  and  revolutions  of  this  century  con- 
stitute memorable  epochs  in  English  history.  In  1603,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  century,  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  after  having 
exercised  her  sovereignty  for  nearly  fifty  years.  She  had  wit- 
nessed and  aided  in  the  elevation  of  En,G:lish  nationality  among 
the  European  powers,  and,  though  capricious  in  her  temper,  in- 
tolerant in  her  policy,  weak  in  her  jealousies,  often  harsh  in 
her  measures,  and  always  imperious  in  her  exactions,  and  obsti- 
nate in  her  will,  she  had  bound  her  subjects  to  herself  and  to 
the  throne  as  with  bands  of  steel,  and  left  the  government  an 
object  of  pride  at  home  and  of  respect  and  fear  abroad. 
Sagacious,  politic  and  resolute,  she  had  conciliated  or  managed 
or  controlled  the  civil  and  religious  antagonisms  of  the  time, — so 
that,  in  spite  of  her  bigoted  devotion  to  prelacy,  she  had  largely 
won  and  retained  the  esteem  of  botli  Papists  and  Puritans. 

She  was  succeeded  by  James  YL  of  Scotland,  who  is  better 
known  as  James  I.  of  England. — a  prince  of  no  mean  abilities 
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and  attainments,  and  whose  accession  was  hailed  with  great 
hope  and  satisfaction  by  one  portion  of  his  subjects,  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  another  portion  with  unexpected  quietude  and  gen- 
erous trust.  Educated  a  Presbyterian,  and  making  an  open 
merit  of  being  a  Scotch  Calvinist;  the  Puritanic  and  Non-con- 
forming parties  in  England  counted  with  confidence  upon  a  de- 
liverance from  Prelatical  rigor, — a  policy  in  which  even  the 
bishops  were  more  or  less  prepared  to  silently  acquiesce.  But 
the  air  of  London  and  the  flatteries  of  the  court  spoiled  his 
better  qualities,  changed  him  into  an  egotistic  monarch,  whose 
popularity  lessened  as  his  power  grew,  and  made  him  the 
haughty  and  blundering  head  of  the  Establishment  which  he  only 
mismanaged  in  attempting  to  lift  it  to  dignity.  He  only  wid- 
ened the  breaches  which  he  undertook  to  heal,  deepened  the 
discontents  which  he  attempted  to  smother,  intensified  the  par- 
ty quarrels  which  he  determined  to  allay,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  opposition  which  he  set  himself  to  crush.  He  inherited,  in 
1603,  a  strong  government  and  a  well  united  people.  He  died 
in  1625,  leaving  a  throne  which  was  already  shaking  beneath 
portentous  throes,  and  a  nation  ready  to  be  rent  with  factions. 
Of  his  successor,  Charles  L,  of  the  twenty-four  years  over 
which  his  misrule  extended,  and  of  the  mournful  tragedy  with 
which  it  closed,  there  is  need  of  saying  only  a  few  words.  He 
had  culture,  ability  and  experience  ;  he  was  not  wholly  destitute 
of  energy,  merit  and  conscientiousness;  but  it  seemed  his  con- 
stant misfortune  to  be  rigid  where  he  should  have  been  lenient, 
and  yielding  where  he  was  required  to  be  resolute ;  to  be  in- 
tent on  reaching  what  was  impossible,  and  blind  to  the  practi- 
cability and  value  of  what  it  would  have  been  his  privilege  and 
glory  to  secure;  to  refuse  justice  till  it  had  been  extorted  from 
him,  and  to  be  excessive  in  liis  grants  and  oft'ers  only  where 
they  were  sure  to  be  spurned  with  contempt,  or  made  the  occa- 
sion of  larger  exactions  on  the  next  day  of  settlement.  Ho 
quarrelled  with  his  parliaments,  betrayed  his  subjects,  lied  to 
his  ministers,  and  trifled  with  bis  own  oaths,  till  indignation 
took  the  place  of  patience,  and  abhorrence  swallowed  up  re- 
spect; and  then  he  was  borne  from  his  throne  to  the  scaffold, 
and  yielded  his  life  to  the  blow  of  the  executioner,  in  1649. 
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Then  came  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  down- 
fall of  Monarchy  and  Prelacy,  the  exile  of  the  Papacy,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  Independency;  when  the 
"  Saints"  took  the  kingdom,  turned  the  churches  into  conventi- 
cles, the  array  into  a  camp  meeting,  and  filled  Whitehall  and 
"Westminster  with  the  sonorous  music  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kin's  version  of  the  Psalms, — giving  special  emphasis  to  the  na- 
sal melody  in  such  a  stanza  as  this : 


"  Why  dost  withdraw  thy  hand  aback, 
And  hide  it  in  thy  lap  ? 
O  pluck  it  out  and  be  not  slack, 
To  give  thy  foes  a  rap  !" 

Eight  years  did  this  man  of  iron  nerve  and  almost  Titanic 
force  rule  over  England  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Puritanic  excesses,  of 
autocratic  assumptions,  and  intolerable  ambition  and  pride, 
with  which  he  and  his  rule  have  been  so  freely  charged,  the 
English  nation  has  rarely  if  ever  gained  in  the  same  length  of 
time  so  much  of  vitality,  vigor  and  character. 

His  amiable  and  inefficient  son,  Richard,  followed  him  in  a 
career  of  a  few  brief  months,  when  he 'abandoned  the  trusts, 
which  he  found  too  onerous,  and  yielded  to  the  demand  for  the 
return  of  exiled  royalty ;  and,  after  a  brief  and  not  very  bloody 
struggle,  in  1660,  Charles  11.  came  back  from  his  wanderings 
and  took  the  crown  amid  acclamations  that  rose  almost  to  the 
height  of  a  national  jubilee.  Prelacy  was  now  in  its  holiday, 
whence  it  went  to  the  halls  of  jodgment  to  mete  out  revenge, 
rather  than  justice,  to  Puritanism.  Charles  was  an  easy  mon- 
arch,— somewhat  cultivated,  but  without  noble  aims  or  instincts, 
hatin'i:  labor  and  lovint>:  i>"ood  cheer,  amiable  but  weak,  without 
religion  enough  to  declare  for  Protestantism  or  Papacy,  but 
having  just  enough  to  endorse  the  persecutions  which  liis  flat- 
terers carried  on  against  CYQry  dissenter  and  non-conformist. 
Tlie  reaction  was  radical  and  fearful.  Piety  was  openly  ridi- 
culed; the  court  professed  no  faith  in  real  virtue,  and  the  open 
contempt  of  it  occasioned  no  scandal.  The  monarch  loved  wit, 
wine  and  women,  and  so  these  abounded  ;  he  detested  work, 
wisdom  and  worship,  and  these  were  practically  put  under  ban. 
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Piety  in  sackcloth  went  out  into  the  wilderness  to  wait  and 
weep ;  pleasure  in  satin  fluttered  and  flaunted  in  the  light  of 
royal  eyes.  The  frivolous  king  ended  his  career  in  1685,  mut- 
tering some  words  of  confession  to  an  ignorant  friar,  whom 
some  papal  attendant  had  smuggled  into  his  death  chamber ; 
then  turned  to  the  watching  company,  saddened  and  solemn  at 
last,  to  say  in  his  old,  genial  and  bantering  way,  "  that  he  had 
been  a  most  unconscionable  time  dying,  but  he  hoped  they 
would  excuse  it;"  and  so  yielded  up  his  breath. 

James  11.  succeeded  him ;  a  bigoted  Papist,  morose  in  temper, 
unprincipled  in  policy,  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the  people,  and 
only  intent  on  being  himself  an  absolute  monarch  and  of  deliv- 
ering the  religious  establishments  over  to  the  Pope.  In  defiance 
of  history  and  of  honor,  ho  was  bent  on  overthrowing  all  the 
constitutional  safeguards  which  the  English  people  had  secured 
for  their  liberties  at  such  an  expense  of  time  and  treasure  and 
blood,  and  he  even  attempted  to  subvert  the  public  liberties 
themselves  by  arbitrary  measures  and  the  cooperation  of  a 
standing  army.  The  Catholic  party  alone  stood  by  him,  aided 
by  a  handful  of  radical  dissenters,  whom"  he  had  bought  over  by 
promises  to  assist  in  crushing  the  great  church  party.  His  ca- 
reer was  soon  ended.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  husband  of 
James's  daughter,  and  an  earnest  Protestant,  was  invited  from 
Holland  to  assume  the  government.  He  came  with  an  army, 
which  swelled  as  he  marched  onward  to  London.  James,  aban- 
doned by  liis  subjects  and  by  his  own  daughter,  was  allowed  to 
flee  to  France,  and  William  and  Mary  became  sovereigns  of 
England  in  1688. 

Such  were  the  political  revolutions  of  the  century.  They  in- 
dicate an  intense  mental  activity,  a  general  interest  in  public 
affairs,  a  jealousy  of  personal  rights,  a  decay  of  blind  reverence 
for  the  kingship,  great  strength  and  intensity  of  religious  con- 
viction, and  a  dissatisfaction  with  tlic  ancient  regime  ;  while 
they  suggest  that  natures  cradled  amid  revolutions,  rocked  by 
the  hand  of  storms,  and  inhaling  an  atmosphere  so  charged 
with  electrical  forces,  would  be  likely  to  exhibit  in  the  pulpit, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  no  ordinary  measure  of  courage  and 
vigor. 
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The  century  was  also'marked  by  the  occurrence  of  events  that 
have  contributed  no  small  influence  to  the  life  of  succeeding 
years.  Under  the  direction  of  James  L,  our  present  version  of 
the  English  Bible  was  prepared  and  published, — a  work  of  suf- 
ficient skill,  fidelity,  value  and  importance  to  reflect  great  cred- 
it on  any  projector,  and  dignify  the  reign  of  any  monarch.  The 
time  selected  was  most  opportune.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  while  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  parties  in  England  were 
waiting  to  see  what  religious  policy  the  Sovereign  would  adopt, 
and  each  specially  hopeful  of  royal  favor  and  alliance.  Making 
all  allowance  for  imperfections  now  discoverable  in  the  transla- 
tion and  execution  of  the  work,  it  is  a  noble  monument  of 
learning  and  of  scholarly  and  Christian  fidelity.  Twenty  years 
later  it  would  have  been  the  work  of  an  intense  religious  party, 
— itself  complacent  and  presumptuous,  while  its  labors  would 
have  provoked  jealousy  and  aroused  opposition.  Twenty-five 
years  earlier  there  would  have  been  less  of  the  requisite  schol- 
arship, and  the  maiden  Queen  would  probably  have  insisted  up- 
on sitting  at  theliead  of  the  table  where  the  translators  wrought, 
and  of  giving  the  work  licr  final  revision ;  or,  failing  to  get 
consent,  she  would  very  likely  have  sent  them,  in  a  spasm  of 
impatience,  to  their  homes. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Fiiith  was  also  framed  dur- 
ing  this  century,  and  Scotch  Presbyterianism  was  defined  and 
legalized  by  Parliament.     The  same  century  witnessed  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Commission,  and 
the  consequent  establishment  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  on  a 
solid  and  permanent  foundation.     The   final    struggle  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  for  political   and  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy  was  also  ended  when   James  II.  went  into  ex- 
ile, and  thus  terminated  the  Stuurt  dynasty,     ^fore    significant 
than  all  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  seventeenth  ccntuiy  witnessed 
the  beginning  and  the  chief  work  of  settling  colonies  in  America 
by  English  emigrants  under  charters  granted  by  the  sovereigns 
of  the  fatlier-ltmd.     Jamestown  became  a  home   for  the  exiles 
in  1607,  and  Plymouth  in  1G20;  and  at  these  two  points  ger- 
minated the  diverse  forms  of  civilization  which  arc  now  engaged. 
in  a  death-struggle    for  permanent  mastery    on  the   Western 
continent. 
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The  century  was  also  adorned  by  many  names  which  have  won 
the  very  highest  place  in  the  various  departments  of  literature  and 
science.  There  was  Edmund  Spenser,  whose  '^  Faery  Queene" 
is  still  read  with  delight  and  wonder,  and  which  marked  an  era 
in  the  development  and  use  of  the  English  language, — and  who, 
dying  in  1599,  left  his  large  literary  legacy  to  the  century 
whose  birth  he  had  almost  lived  to  witness ;  and  William 
Shakspeare,  who  was  born  in  1564,  and  most  of  whose  works 
were  first  published  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  following 
century,  which  he  lived  to  enrich  with  the  wondrous  wealth  of 
his  universal  genius;  and  Francis  Bacon,  who  also  carried  both 
his  great  fame  and  his  still  greater  talents  over  into  the  same 
chronological  territory,  gave  to  English  thought  his  inductivp 
system  of  inquiry  which  has  almost  revolutionized  the  methods 
of  study,  sent  abroad  his  essays,  and  wrought  out  his  magnificent 
Organum;  and  John  Milton,  wlio  was  born  in  1G08,  and  lived 
beyond  the  time  of  the  Restoration, — filling  liis  capacious  mind 
with  ancient  and  modern  learning, — pleading  for  the  acceptance 
of  principles  which  the  World  is  yet  hardly  wise  enough  to  ap- 
preciate,— and  "  soaring  in  the  high  region  of  his  fancies  with 
his  garland  and  singing  robes  about  him,"— persecuted  in  his 
own  age,  and  freshly  canonized  by  every  generation  whiqh  has 
succeeded  him,  and  whom  "Keats  has  thus  apostrophized: 

"  Chief  of  organic  numbers  ! 

Old  scholar  of  the  spheres  ! 
Thy  spirit  never  slumbers, 

But  rolls  about  our  cars 
Forever,  and  forever ;" 

and  John  Dryden,  who  was  only  prevented  fi'om  being  ranked 
first  among  poets  because  Shakspeare  and  Milton  had  already 
lived  and  written;  and  RAi.rii  Cudwortii,  whose  "Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe"  struck  down  the  philosophic  atheism 
of  his  time,  and  set  (lod  on  the  tlironc  before  the  eyes  of  unbe- 
lieving England ;  and  William  Pexn,  who  united  to  his  Quaker 
creed  and  character  a  rare  culture,  a  broad  statesmanship,  and 
an  enduring  fame  in  the  new  world;  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
whose  vast  Ic^'al  learnimj;  and  lucid  decisions  make  him  still 
an  authority  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  whose  ermine  was  the 
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symbol  of  incorruptibleness ;  and  John  Locke,  whose  ^^  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding"  is  still  the  text-book  of  philoso- 
phers; and  Robert  Boyle,  whose  attainments  in  practical  and 
experimental  philosophy  were  as  distinguished  as  his  devotion 
to  religious  truth ;  and  IsAx^c  Newton,  whose  name  is  the  syn- 
onym of  whatever  is  original  in  methods  of  thought,  comprehen- 
sive in  generalization,  and  beautiful  in  Christian  humility  ;— 
and  many  others  whose  works  follow  them,  and  whose  names 
the  world  will  not  soon  let  die.  In  an  age  when  such  distin- 
guished authorship  was  appearing  in  every  other  sphere,  it 
might  be  presumed  that  the  pulpit  would  have  its  eminent  oc- 
cupants, and  that  tlie  intellectual  vigor  which  wrought  out 
poems  and  scientific  treatises  would  not  be  wanting  in  the  ser- 
mon. 

The  pulpit  literature  of  that  century  was  more  or  less  modi- 
fied by  other  circumstances.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  discourage  preaching:  or,  at  least,  to 
press  it  into  a  very  subordinate  position.  Determined  to 
crush  out  non-conformity,  she  put  under  ban  the  preaching  of 
those  who  would  not  wear  the  Episcopal  vestments  and  use  the 
liturgy.  The  service  at  the  altar  thus  became  the  principal 
thing.  The  preaching  of  the  Puritans  was  in  her  eyes  the  at- 
tractive and  dangerous  clement;  slic  sought,  therefore,  to 
abolish  the  sermon,  that  she  might  take  away  wliatcver  with- 
drew attention  and  interest  from  the  liturgy.  As  a  result,  the 
Establishment  had  but  few  eminent  preachers  during  tlie  latter 
part  of  her  reign  and  the  earlier  portion  of  her  successor's. 
The  pulpit  talent  was  then  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  Puritan  as- 
semblies, where  the  sermon  was  made  the  chief  thing.  The 
persecuted  preachers  had  many  grievances  to  state,  many  prin- 
ciples to  discuss,  many  protests  to  utter,  many  exhortations  to 
give,  many  Scriptural  incidents  and  promises  to  apply;  and, 
besides,  the  more  Episcopacy  sought  to  thi-ive  by  disparaging 
the  sermon,  so  mucli  the  more  Puritanism  was  bent  on  exalting 
it.  The  attack  of  the  Queen  on  their  preaching  indicated  to 
them  that  their  power  and  salvation  lay  in  preaching.  '^  It 
must  be,"  they  reasoned,  '^  an  important  fortification ;  else  why 
should    our    enemies    be   so   intent   on   its   overthrow?"     To 
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preach,  therefore,  became  their  ambition  and  their  glory ;  and 
their  long  and  strong  sermons  became  a  feature  of  English  non- 
conformity, which  was  transferred  in  all  its  prominence  to  the 
new  world. 

At  a  later  period,  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  finding 
that  the  sermon  was  a  steady  and  growing  power,  changed 
their  policy,  and,  instead  of  disregarding  the  sermon,  entered 
the  lists  with  the  Puritan  preachers.  The  pulpit  became  the 
chief  point  of  interest  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  conventi- 
cle ;  and  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  the  culmination  of  pulpit  power  in  England.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  decide  whether  the  Church  clergy  or  the 
Dissenting  preachers  really  bore  off  the  palm;  since  both  have 
made  contributions  to  our  pulpit  literature  abundant  in  quanti- 
ty and  choice  in  quality.  As  preachers,  addressing  living  men, 
and  producing  immediate  effects  upon  the  audience,  the  Dissent- 
ers were  vastly  superior;  for  they  spoke  from  surcharged 
hearts,  and  with  the  unction  of  men  terribly  in  earnest;  while 
not  a  few  of  the  great  preachers  in  the  Establishment  wrote 
the  sermon  for  the  few  cultivated  ears,  and  sometimes  wrote  it 
only  for  the  reader's  eye.  In  affluent  learning,  rich  imagery, 
forcible  style  and  breadth  of  view,  the  pulpit  literature  of  the 
Establishment  excels;  while  in  fervor,  adaptation,  directness 
and  vital  force,  the  Dissenters'  sermons  are  generally  far  supe- 
rior. The  contrast  between  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Richard  Bax- 
ter is  so  great  as  to  be  hardly  describable. 

The  political  condition  of  the  realm  also  colored  the  preach- 
ing. Tlic  sermon  did  not  carefully  ignore  the  revolutions  which 
were  going  on  in  society,  but  often  discussed  and  sought  to  direct 
them.  The  language  of  the  pulpit  was  not  always  sweet-tem- 
pered, and  the  charity  exercised  did  not  always  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  Puritanism  was  sometimes  ridiculed  in  the  church, 
and  Prelacy  was  now  and  then  cursed  in  the  mccting-house. 
The  Court  preacher  denounced  the  stubbornness  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  zealous  Dissenter  likened  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters to  the  Ilidi  Priest  and  Sanhedrim  before  which  Christ  was 
given  over  to  crucifixion.  South  cursed  the  memory  of  Crom- 
well, and  Bunyan  used  no  dainty  epithets  when  descanting  upon 
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the  shameless  profligacy  of  Charles.  Besides,  the  position  of 
the  different  ecclesiastical  parties  was  constantly  changing.  On 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  Puritans  were  elated ;  soon  af- 
terward the  High  Church  party  rose  to  power  and  dealt  out 
censure  and  persecution  to  both  Popery  and  Nonconformity 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  During  the  K'otectorate;  the  Inde- 
pendents were  masters,  and  they  used  the  power  which  they 
had  gained,  with  more  rigidity  than  generosity.  On  the  restor- 
ation of  Charles  IL,  the  Puritans  were  ridiculed  and  outraged, 
while  the  Catholics  were  leniently  treated ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  Papists  rose  suddenly  to  supremacy,  and  began  to 
talk  openly  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  school  for  Prelatists,  while 
a  few  rabid  and  soured  Independents  echoed  the  suggestion. 
The  pulpit  literature  of  the  century  is  by  no  means  free  from 
the  impress  of  these  successive  triumphs  and  disasters ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  most  striking  and  effective  passages  were  in- 
spired by  a  party  victory,  or  rendered  keen  by  the  humiliation 
of  a  defeat  or  the  pain  of  some  real  or  fancied  wrong.  The 
preachers  did  not  forget  the  audiences  before  which  they  spoke, 
and  were  not  always  free  from  the  fault  of  complying  with  their 
well  known  wishes,  of  flattering  their  pride,  or  of  catering  to  their 
prejudices.  The  Court  preachers  especially  echoed  the  King's 
thought  as  often  as  they  plainly  unfolded  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
The  method  and  style  of  the  sermon,  especially  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
were  faulty  in  the  extreme.  The  preachers  were  pedantic,  fond 
of  displaying  their  logical  and  rhetorical  ingenuity,  discarding 
simplicity  and  straining  after  quaint  conceits  and  verbal  antith- 
eses, and  apparently  taking  mare  pains  to  parade  their  own 
skill  in  the  plan  and  their  own  learning  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  discourse,  than  to  unfold  tlie  Scriptures  or  to  save  their 
hearers.  It  is  true  that  this  disease  of  pedantry  and  perverted 
taste  prevailed  among  literary  men  generally,  and  was  greatly 
fostered  by  the  kingj  who  prided  himself  on  his  scholarship ; 
and  yet  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  educated  and  earnest 
Christian  men  could  have  carried  the  matter  to  such  excessive 
lengths  in  preaching  the  gospel.  As  specimens  of  this  vicious 
and  pedantic  mode    of  sermonizing,   take  the  following   from 
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Dr.  Donne,  founded  on  Matt.  xix.  17;  and  which  Coleridge   is 
said  to  have  greatly  admired. 

• 

"  In  the  words  and  by  occasion  of  them,  we  consider  the  text,  the 
context,  and  the  pretext :  not  as  three  equal  parts  of  the  building,  but 
the  context,  as  the  situation  and  prospect  of  the  house,  the  pretext, 
as  the  access  and  entrance  into  the  house  ;  and  then  the  text  itself,  as 
the  house  itself,  as  the  body  of  the  building :  in  a  word,  in  the  text, 
the  words  ;  in  the  context,  the  occasion  of  the  words  ;  in  the  pretext, 
the  purpose,  the  disposition  of  him  who  gave  the  occasion." 

Here  is  another  on  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward, — Luke 
xvi.  1 — 9.  The  author,  Rev  Abraham  "Wright,  having  announc- 
ed his  text  thus  commences  : 

"  The  parable  presents  to  your  view  the  reckoning,  or  bill  of  ac- 
counts, of  the  unjust  steward,  and  my  text  is  the  sunima  totalis  of 
that  bill,  or  the  moral  to  this  parable  ;  in  which  our  Saviour  taught 
them  then,  and  doth  us  now,  how  we  should  provide  against  the  great 
audit — the  day  of  judgment.  As  for  this  unjust  steward — whether 
he  were  St.  Paul  before  his  conversion,  as  Theophylact  would  have 
him,  or  the  Jews,  as  Tertullian  ;  whether  he  be  only  the  rich  man, 
or  only  the  statesman,  or  only  the  churchman,  or  rather  every  man  to 
whom  any  charge  is  committed  by  God  (as  the  doctors  have  severally 
given  in  their  opinions),  I  will  not  dispute,  as  being  not  much  to  our 
purpose.  Sure  I  am,  he  was  bad  enougli  ;  yet  not  so  bad  neither  but 
our  Saviour  picks  good  out  of  him,  as  your  pliysical  confectioner, 
the  apothecary,  extracts  treacle  from  the  viper,  and  the  most  cordial 
of  antidotes  from  the  deadliest  poison.  .  .  Therefore  learn  of  him  : 
What  to  do  ?  '  To  make  you  friends.'  How  ?  '  of  the  unrigliteous 
mammon.'  Why  ?  '  That  wlicn  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you,'  which 
three  queries  will  direct  us  to  these  general  parts  for  our  division. 
The  first  is  the  qiiid,  the  matter — to  provide  for  ourselves  by  making 
us  friends.  The  second,  the  cujus  the  manner — to  use  the  best  means 
to  get  them.  The  third,  the  cui  bono,  the  end — '  That  when  ye  fail,' 
&c.,  of  Avhicli  in  their  order." 

These  specimens  are  no  caricatures,  but  selections  from  the 
sermons  published  and  still  extant  ;  and  they  are  by  no  means 
the  worst  examples  which  offer  themselves.  Rich  in  thought 
and  instructive  in  matter  as  these  old  preachers  were,  the 
manner  could  hardly  have  been  worse  than  it  often  is.      And 
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yet  such  was  the  prevailing  style  in  the  Establishment,  and  more 
or  less  so  among  Dissenters,  for  at  least  half  the  century. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the  vicious  modes  gave  way 
to  something  more  simple,  rational,  and  effective.  To  South  and 
Tillotson  must  bo  awarded  no  small  share  of  the  credit  of  af- 
fecting the  change  ;  though  the  public  taste  of  the  period  help- 
ed in  the  reform,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  literature 
which  was  being  multiplied,  silently  protested  against  the  pre- 
vailing vice  of  the  pulpit.  In  contrast  with  the  examples  alrea- 
dy  quoted,  the  following  are  admirable  for  comprehensiveness 
and  simplicity. 

Acts.  i.  3.  "  These  words  comprehend  in  short  the  whole  evidence 
of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  which  may  be  referred  to  these  four 
heads,"  &c. — Tillotson.  Isa.  v.  20.  "  These  words  contain  in  them, 
two  things  :  1.  A  woe  denounced  ;  and  2.  The  sin  for  which  it  is  de- 
nounced,— to  wit,  the  calling  of  evil  good,  and  good  evil." — South. 
Ps.  cxix.  59.  "  The  two  great  cunses  of  the  ruin  of  men  are  infideli- 
ty, and  the  want  of  consideration." — Tillotson.  Matt.  x.  33.  "  As 
the  great  comprehensive  gospel — duty  is  the  denial  of  self,  so  the 
grand  gospel — sin  that  confronts  it  is  the  denial  of  Christ." — South. 

This  healthier  and  truer  taste  became  generally  prevalent  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century;  but  this  was  followed  by  the  loss 
of  pulpit  fervor  and  religious  earnestness;  a  fmical  taste  sup- 
planted enthusiasm  ;  a  vital  faitli  almost  disappeared  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  religion  came  to  signify 
little  else  than  wordly  prudence  ;  an  infidel  philosophy  took  the 
place  of  evangelical  preaching;  and  the  eternal  verities  of  the 
gospel  were  rarely  insisted  on  amid  the  lifeless  and  polished  es- 
says which  passed  under  the  name  of  sermons. 

Having  thus  presented  the  geneial  characteristics  of  the  cen- 
tury and  the  preaching,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
specify  some  of  the  leading  preachers  of  the  period,  study  them 
a  little  in  detail,  ascertain  their  personal  qualities,  and  put  our- 
selves in  the  attitude  of  listeners  while  they  deliver  to  us  some 
of  the  choicer  extracts  of  their  more  memorable  sermons.  For 
the  sake  of  variety  and  fraternity  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
mount  the  pulpit  in  turn,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  following 
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each  other  without  regard  to  prestige  or  former  relations. 
Their  personal  warfare  is  over,  and  wo  will  not  revive  it.  We 
know  them  now  only  as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  who,  being 
dead,  yet  speak  to  us  their  memorable  words.  They  dwell  to- 
gether in  our  literature  which  they  combined  to  ennoble, 
preaching  to  us  from  the  pages  of  the  same  volume ;  and  we 
forget  their  feuds  in  our  gratitude  over  their  companionship 
and  instruction.  A  great  company  stands  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room, many  of  whom  we  can  introduce  only  by  name,  but  some 
of  them  shall  be  heard. 

A  few  preachers  connected  with  the  latter  portion  of  the 
preceding  century  deserve  at  least  a  simple  mention,  both  in 
view  of  their  eminence,  and  on  account  of  their  relation  as  pi- 
oneers preparing  the  way  for  that  brilliant  procession  which 
marched  over  the  next  hundred  years.  There  was  Hugh  Lati- 
mer,— "a  yeoman  in  canonicals," — with  his  uncompromising. 
Protestant  heart,  and  his  familiarity  and  drollery  of  style,  ren- 
dering him  both  powerful  and  popular  as  a  preacher;  who 
would  neither 'accept  preferments  under  Papal  rule,  nor  sub- 
scribe the  articles  of  recantation,  nor  avail  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  arrest  when  the  door  had  been  purposely  left 
open;  but  who  died  at  the  stake  in  Oxford,  in  1555,  saying  to 
his  fellow-martyr,  Ridley,  as  the  flames  curled  around  him, — 
"Be  of  good  comfort.  Doctor  Ridley,  and  play  the  man;  we 
shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England, 
as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  There  was  Jewel,  who 
went  from  the  bench  to  the  pulpit,  and  whoso  dissection  of 
Popery,  in  his  sermon  preached  at  Court,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled; and  Henry  Smith,  recognized  as  the  most  fervid  and 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  who  was  silenc- 
ed by  Whitgift  for  his  fidelity  and  envied  for  his  power;  and 
Thomas  Cartwright,  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Puritans 
when  they  organized  for  the  sake  of  a  purer  church,  and  the 
father  of  English  Prcsbyterianism.  Then  there  was  Richard 
Hooker,  whose  affluent  learning,  liberal  spirit,  sweeping  course 
of  thouo;ht  and  maG:nificcnt  diction  have  rendered  his  '^Ecclesi- 
astical  Polity"  the  admiration  of  all  cultivated  and  elevated 
minds,  and  whose  picture  of  law,  which  "  has  its  seat  in  the 
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bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  worlds," 
would  itself  assure  its  author  of  immortality. 

Bishop  Andrews.     1565 — 1626. 

The  first  name  among  the  list  of  preachers  properly  belong- 
ing to  our  period,  is  that  of  Lancelot  Andrews, — the  favorite 
preacher  of  King  James, — the  Bishop  successively  of  Chiches- 
ter, Ely,  and  Winchester, — master  of  fifteen  languages,  and  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  His  sermons  are  among  the 
worst  specimens  of  aff'ectation  and  pedantry  in  their  place, 
while  his  stjle  is  overloaded  with  imagery,  and  half  his  para- 
graphs are  disfigured  with  labored  ingenuities  and  witty  con- 
ceits. Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  devout  spirit,  a  writer  of 
great  power,  and  a  preacher  of  high  popularity  and  controlling 
influence.  One  of  his  sermons  so  pleased  his  royal  master  that 
he  is  said  to  Ijave  carried  it  about  with  him  for  some  time  by 
day,  and  to  have  frequently  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow.  No 
proper  justice  can  be  done  him  save  by  a  longer  extract  than 
we  can  insert. 

John  Donne.     1573 — 1631. 

Dr.  Donne, — who,  being  intended  for  the  law,  entered  the 
pulpit  at  forty-two,  and  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  under  James 
I.^ — deserves  a  mention.  He  was  a  sort  of  metaphysical  poet, 
as  well  as  a  favorite  and  popular  preacher.  He  figures  as, 
perhaps,  the  chiefest  of  the  heroes  in  Walton's  Lives,  and  is 
painted  by  his  genial  and  generous  biographer  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  men  and  the  purest  of  saints.  Thus  he  is  described  as  he 
preached  at  Whitehall  in  response  to  the  summons  of  the  king: 

"  Though  imicli  was  expected  from  liim,  both  by  his  majesty  and 
others,  yet  he  was  so  happy — which  few  arc — as  to  satisfy  and  exceed 
their  expectations  :  preaching  the  word  so,  as  showed  that  his  own 
heart  was  possessed  with  those  very  thoughts  and  joys  that  he  labored 
to  distil  into  others  ;  a  preacher  in  earnest  ;  weeping  sometimes  for 
his  auditory,  sometimes  with  them  ;  always  preaching  to  himself, 
like  an  angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none  ;  carrying  some,  as  St.  Paul 
was,  to  heaven  in  holy  raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art 
and  courtship  to  amend  their  lives  ;    here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to 
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make  it  ugly  to  those  who  practiced  it ;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  make  it 
be  beloved  even  by  those  who  loved  it  not ;  and  all  this  with  a  most 
particular  grace  and  an  unexpressible  addition  of  comeliness." 

That  is  hearty  and  honest  praise,  however  it  may  sound  like 
flattery;  but  it  may  be  properly  remembered  that  good  Dr. 
Donne  and  affectionate  Izaak  Walton  were  very  intimate  and 
dear  friends.  The  following  passage  from  a  sermon  on  the 
text, — "  Hast  thou  found  honey  f — (Prov.  xxvi.  16)  will  illua- 
trate  Dr.  Donne's  spirit  and  style : 

"  Pliny  names  Aristomachua  Solensis,  that  spent  three  years  in  the 
contemplation  of  bees  ;  our  whole  time  for  this  exercise  is  but  three- 
score minutes,  and  therefore  we  say  no  more  of  this  but  vade  ad  opem, 
practice  the  sedulity  of  the  bee,  labor  in  thy  calling ;  and  th«  commu- 
nity of  the  bee,  believe  that  thou  art  called  to  assist  others  ;  and  the 
secrecy  of  the  bee,  that  the  greatest  and  most  authorized  spy  see  it 
not,  and  supplant  it ;  and  the  purity  of  the  bee,  that  never  settleth 
upon  any  foul  thing,  that  thou  never  take  a  foul  way  to  a  fair  end  ; 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  labor  shall  be  honey  ;  God  shall  give  thee  the 
sweetness  of  this  world,  honor,  and  ease,  and  plenty,  and  He  shall 
give  thee  the  honey-comb  with  thy  honey,  that  which  preserves  the 
honey  to  thee,  that  is,  a  religious  knowledge  that  all  this  is  but  honey." 

Thus  also  he  writes  of  "  the  Pure  Heart :" 

*'  A  house  is  not  clean,  thougli  all  the  dust  be  swept  together,  if  it 
lie  still  in  a  corner  within  doors  ;  a  conscience  is  not  clean,  by  hav- 
ing recollected  all  her  sins  in  the  memory,  for  they  may  fester  there, 
and  gangrene  even  to  desperation,  till  she  have  emptied  them  in  the 
bottomless  sea  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  mercy  of  his 
Father,  by  the  way  of  confession.  But  a  house  is  not  clean  neither, 
though  the  dust  be  thrown  out,  if  there  hang  cobwebs  about  the  walls, 
in  how  dark  corners  soever.  A  conscience  is  not  clean,  though  the 
sins  brought  to  our  memory  by  this  examination  be  cast  upon  God's 
mercy,  and  the  merits  of  his  Son,  by  confession,  if  there  remain  in  me 
but  a  cobweb, — a  little,  but  a  sinful  delight  in  the  memory  of  those 
sins  which  I  had  formerly  committed.  How  many  men  sin  over  the 
sins  of  their  youth  again,  by  a  sinful  delight  in  remembei'ing  those 
sins,  and  a  sinful  desire  that  their  bodies  were  not  past  them  ! 
.  How  easily  could  I  overthrow  such  a  wasteful  young  man, 
-and  compass  his  land,  if  I  had  but  money  to  feed  his  humors  !" 
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Richard  Sibbs.     (1557 — 1635.) 

Richard  Sibbs  deserves  mention  in  view  of  his  merits  rts  a 
preacher,  on  account  of  his  continued  eminence  as  Master  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  notwithstanding  his  decided  and 
well  known  Puritanism,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  "  Bruised 
Reed"  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  the  con- 
version of  Baxter.  He  was  a  prolific  and  varied  writer,  dis- 
tinguished for  solidity,  richness,  simplicity,  and  the  depth  of 
the  spiritual  life  which  ho  exhibited.  Here  are  a  few  passages, 
— mere  "  specimen  bricks,"  as  most  of  these  selections  must 
be, — which  arc  both  characteristic  and  admirable.  They  are 
taken  from  his  "  Meditations :" 

"  True  zeal  for  God's  glory  is  joined  with  true  love  to  man  ;  there- 
fore, all  that  arc  violent,  injurious,  and  insolent,  need  never  talk  of 
glorifying  God,  as  long  as  they  despise  the  meanest  of  men.  , 

"  A  child  of  God  is  the  greatest  freeman,  and  the  best  servant, 
even  as  Christ  himself  was  the  best  servant,  yet  none  so  free  ;  and 
the  greater  portion  any  man  hath  of  Christ's  spirit,  the  freer  disposi- 
tion he  hath,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  serve  every  one  in  love. 

"  Sight  is  the  noblest  sense.  It  is  quick — we  can  look  from  earth 
to  heaven  in  a  moment ;  it  is  large — we  can  see  the  hemisphere  of 
the  heavens  at  one  view  ;  it  is  sure  and  certain — in  hearing  we  may 
be  deceived  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  the  most  aifecting  sense.  Even  so,  faith 
is  the  quickest,  the  largest,  the  most  certain,  the  most  affecting  grace  ; 
like  an  eagle  in  the  clouds,  at  one  view  it  sees  Christ  in  heaven,  and 
looks  down  upon  the  world  ;  it  looks  backwards  and  forwards,  it 
sees  things  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  therefore,  this  grace  is  said 
to  behold  things  unseen  and  eternal." 

Thomas  Jackson.  (1579—1640.) 
Anotber  brilliant  liglit  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the  estab- 
lished church  early  in  the  century,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Jackson.  ITis  early  experience  as  a  pupil  at  Oxford  was  full  of 
future  promise,  and  liis  later  career  justified  expectation.  For 
many  years  he  busied  himself  in  amassing  all  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge, wooed  the  Muses, and  wrote  a  magnificent  commentary  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  As  Vicar  of  Newcastle,  he  won  the  rev- 
erence of  the  intelligent  by  his  great  abilities,  and  the  heart  of 
the  poor  by  his  generous  kindness  and  cheerful  sociability.     A 
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walk  along  the  street  drew  all  the  beggars  after  him,  who  were 
sure  to  exhaust  his  pocket  of  pence.  Afterwards  he  was  chos- 
en to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  in  which  he  had  been  a 
student,  and  died  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Southey  calls  him 
^'  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  English  divines,"  and  Bishop 
Home  freely  accepted  him  as  master  and  model.  His  theology 
was  decidedly  Arminian ;  and  his  writings  often  present  a  mo- 
saic,— sometimes  a  medley, — of  anecdotes,  quotations,  and  fan- 
cies, original  and  selected,  ancient  and  modern,  scholastic  and 
popular,  patristic  and  pagan,  both  rare  and  wonderful,  bewilder- 
ing and  attractive.  These  qualities  of  his  style  may  have  render- 
ed him  less  generally  known  than  many  others,  but  his  admir- 
ers are  enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  His  mental  wealth  was  won- 
derful, and  his  heart-felt  devotion  to  his  Master  undoubted  and 
all-pervading.  Such  a  writer  must  be  read  by  the  hour  to  be 
fully  known  and  appreciated ;  and  so,  as  we  cannot  crowd  his 
<japacious  mind  within  the  limits  of  any  extract  for  which  we 
have  room,  we  bow  ourselves  out  of  his  presence  without  wait- 
ing for  his  Cycloptediacal  speech. 

William  Chillingworth.  (1602 — 1644.) 
The  name  of  Chillingworth  is  a  familiar  one.  A  single  sen- 
tence from  one  of  his  great  masterpieces  of  reasoning  has  mag- 
netized Protestant  Christendom,  and  is  repeated  everywhere 
even  till  now :  ^''  The  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants."  In  carlj  manhood  he  was  drawn  by  an  ingen- 
ious Jesuit  into  intellectual  sympathy  with  Popery,  but  his  acute 
mind  was  kept  busy  till  ho  had  discovered  the  metaphysical 
fallacies  of  the  system,  and  the  study  issued  in  his  masterly  and 
almost  unequalled  controversial  treatise  in  defence  of  Protes- 
tantism. Writing  to  a  Catliolic  in  reply  to  some  strictures  up- 
on his  theological  changes,  ho  employs  these  words  : 

"'  I  knew  a  mau  that  from  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist, 
and  tlie  day  that  lie  did  so  wa.s  couvictcd  in  conscience  that  his  yes- 
terday's opinion  was  an  error.  The  same  man  afterwards,  upon  bet- 
ter consideration,  became  a  doubting  Papist,  and  from  a  doubting 
Papist  a  confirmed  Protestant.  And  yet  this  man  thinks  himself  no 
more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes  than  a  traveller,  who,  using  all 
2* 
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diligence  to  find  the  right  way  to  some  remote  city,   did  yet  mistake 
it,  and  after,  find  his  error  and  amend  it." 

He  was  accused  of  Sociqianisra,  and  for  a  time  refused  pre- 
ferment on  condition  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine  articles  j 
but  his  scruples  were  at  length  overcome,  and  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  zealous  royal- 
ist^ adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  Cliarles  against  Cromwell  and 
the  Parliament,  and  acted  as  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  the  year  preceding  his  decease.  A  few  brief  extracts 
from  his  great  work  will  exhibit  the  vigor  of  his  logical  mind; 
and  the  straight-forwardness  of  his  expression : 

''  I  see  plainly,  and  with  mine  own  eyes,  tjiat  there  are  popes 
against  popes,  councils  against  councils,  some  fathers  against  others, 
the  same  fathers  against  themselves,  a  consent  of  fathers  of  one  age 
against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  another  age,  the  church  of  one  age 
against  the  church  of  another  age.  .  .  .  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
sufficient  certainty  but  of  Scripture  only  for  any  considering  man  to 
build  upon.  .  .  .  Propose  me  anything  out  of  this  book,  and  re- 
quire whether  I  believe  or  no,  and  seem  it  never  so  incomprehensible 
to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  it  with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing 
no  demonstration  can  be  stronger  than  this, — God  liath  said  so,  there- 
fore it  is  true.  .  .  .  But  you  that  would  not  have  men  follow 
their  reason,  what  would  yon  luive  them  follow  ?  their  pa.ssions, 
or  pluck  out  their  eyes  and  go  blindfold  ?  No,  you  say  ;  you  would 
have  them  follow  authority.  In  God's  name  let  thom  ;  Ave  also  would 
have  them  follow  authority  ;  for  it  is  upon  tlie  autliority  of  universal 
tradition  that  we  Avould  have  them  believe  Scripture.  But  then  as 
for  the  authority  which  you  would  have  them  follow,  you  will  let 
them  SCO  reason  why  they  should  follow  it.  And  is  not  this  to  go 
a  little  about, — to  leave  reason  for  a  short  turn,  and  then  come  to  it 
a^^ain,  and  to  do  that  which  you  condemn  in  others?  It  being,  in- 
deed, a  plain  impossibility  for  any  man  to  submit  his  reason  but  to 
reason  ;  for  he  that  doth  yield  it  to  authority,  must  of  necessity  think 
himself  to  have  greater  reason  to  believe  that  authority." 

Joseph  Hall.     (1574 — 1G5G.) 
Bishop  Hall  is  about  the  earliest  of  the  old  divines  whose 
works  are  generally  popular  in   our  day.     The  pithy  and  sen- 
tentious qualities  of  his  style  have  purchased  for  him  the  sobri- 
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quet  of  "  the  English  Seneca."  His  life  was  long  and  busy,  his 
writings  numerous  and  varied,  his  experience  fluctuating,  his 
dignities  many,  and  his  influence  great.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  sufi'ered  with  others  from  persecution  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  dissenters.  He  is  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a 
wit,  a  satirist,  an  animated  narrator,  and  a  fervid  and  impres- 
sive preacher,  all  in  one.  He  was  feeble  in  no  department  of 
literature.  Fuller  says  of  him  very  justly,  "  He  was  not  unhap- 
py at  controversies,  more  happy  at  comments,  very  good  in  his 
characters,  better  in  his  sermons,  best  of  all  in  his  meditations." 
He  was  not  wholly  guiltless  of  worthless  conceits,  and  he  some- 
times approached  buffoonery.  He  was  a  genial  and  cheerful, 
tliough  studious,  man,  sometimes  majestic,  but  always  friendly. 
Hamilton  closes  his  description  of  him  in  this  admirable  way: 
"  Taylor's  proper  habitat  is  an  academic  cloister,  or  a  minster 
with  stained  windows,  and  angels  hovering  above  the  organ. 
Of  Hall  we  conceive  as  in  a  parsonage.  His  study  is  very 
quiet,  and  very  cosy,  and  awfully  inviolable ;  but  in  the  next  room 
his  daughter  is  playing  on  the  virginals,  and  although  there  are 
colored  panes  in  the  window,  the  casement  is  open,  and  neither 
<  divine  Ambrose'  nor  '  heavenly  Augustine'  can  prevent  the 
scholar  from  watching  the  suspicious  manceuvres  of  George  and 
Robert,  whose  kite  has  got  curiously  entangled  in  the  ripest 
branch  of  their  father's  golden  pippin ;  and  it  is  with  an  air  of 
affectionate  confidence,  as  well  as  reverence,  that  yonder  old 
parishioner  is  coming  up  the  pathway  toward  the  open  door." 

It  is  hard  to  begin  making  selections  from  such  a  man;  and 
it  will  be  harder  to  stop  after  beginning.  He  must  be  allowed 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  varieties  of  his  character  and  abilities. 
And,  first  of  all,  a  stanza  or  two  from  one  of  his  satires  upon 
an  incompetent  translator  of  his  favorite  Virgil,  may  be  recited  : 


a 


The  nimble  dactyles,  striving  to  outgo 
The  drawling  spondees,  pacing  it  below  : 
The  lingering  spondees  laboring  to  delay 
The  breathless  dactyles  with  a  sudden  stay. 

"  Whoever  saw  a  colt,  wanton  and  wild 
Yoked  Avith  a  slow-foot  ox  on  fallow  field, 
Can  right  aread  how  handsomely  besets 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dactilets." 
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*'  With  Gx)d  there  is  no  free  man  but  his  servant,  though  in  the 
galleys  ;  no  slave  but  the  sinner,  though  in  a  palace  ;  none  noble  but 
the  virtuous,  if  never  so  basely  descended  ;  none  rich  but  he  that  pos- 
sesseth  God,  even  in  rags  ;  none  wise  but  he  that  is  a  fool  to  himself 
and  the  world  ;  none  happy  but  he  whom  the  world  pities.  Let  me 
be  free,  noble,  rich,  wise,  happy  to  God  ;  I  pass  not  what  I  am  to  the 
world. 

"  As  Christ  was  both  a  lamb  and  a  lion,  so  is  every  Christian ;  a 
lamb  for  patience  in  suffering  and  innocence  of  life  ;  a  lion  for  bold- 
ness in  his  innocency.  I  would  so  order  my  courage  and  mildness 
that  I  may  neither  be  lion-like  in  my  conversation,  nor  sheepish  in 
the  defence  of  a  good  cause." 

In  liis  "  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Yiccs,"  which  are  more 
or  less  a  sequel  to  his  satires,  written  in  prose,  he  thus  paints 
"  the  hypocrite,"  and  afterward  portrays  the  valiant  man: 

*'  The  hypocrite  at  church  will  ever  sit  where  he  may  be  seen  best, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his  tables  in  haste,  as  if  he 
feared  to  lose  that  note,  where  he  writes  either  his  forgotten  errand  or 
nothing.  Then  he  turns  his  Bible  with  a  noise,  to  seek  an  omitted 
quotation,  and  folds  the  leaf  as  if  he  had  found  it ;  and  asks  aloud 
the  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he  publicly  salutes, 
thanks,  j)raiscs,  invites,  entertains  with  tedious  good  counsel.  When 
a  rhymer  reads  a  poem  to  liim,  he  persuades  the  puss.  There  is 
nothing  tliat  in  presence  he  dislikes,  that  in  absence  he  censures  not. 
.  Wliom  he  dares  not  openly  backbite,  nor  wound  with  a  direct 
censure,  he  strikes  smootlily  witli  an  over-cold  praise.  He  is  an  ene- 
my of  God's  favors  if  they  fall  beside  himself;  a  man  of  the  worst 
diet,  for  he  consumes  himself;  a  thorn  liedge  covered  with  nettles,  a 
peevish  interpreter  of  good  things  ;  and  no  other  than  a  lean  and  pale 
carcase  quickened  Avitli  a  fiend." 

The  Valiant  Man.  "  He  undertakes  without  rashness  and  per- 
forms witliout  fear.  He  seeks  not  for  dangers,  but  Avhen  they  find 
him,  he  bears  them  over  with  courage,  with  success,  lie  is  the  mas- 
ter of  himself,  and  subdues  his  passions  to  reason  ;  and  by  this  inward 
victory  works  his  own  peace.  He  is  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Highest,  and  runs  away  from  nothing  but  sin.  No 
man  is  more  mild  to  a  relenting  or  vanquished  adversary,  or  more 
hates  to  set  his  foot  on  a  carcase.     He  had  rather  smother  an  inquiry 
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than  revenge  himself  of  the  impotent ;  and  I  know  not  whether  he 
more  detests  cowardliness  or  cruelty.  He  talks  little  and  brags  less. 
He  is  so  balanced  with  wisdom,  that  he  floats  steadily  in  the  midst  of 
all  tempests.  Deliberate  in  his  purposes,  firm  in  resolution,  bold  in 
enterprising,  unwearied  in  achieving;  and  howsoever  happy  in  suc- 
cess, if  evQr  he  be  overcome,  his  heart  yields  last." 

One  of  the  most  fervid  passages  from  his  "Passion  Sermon" 
shall  close  our  extracts : 


"  O,  beloved,  is  it  not  enough  that  he  died  once  for  us. 
pains  so  light  that  we  should  every  day  redouble  them.    . 


Are  those 
.    Every 

one  of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to  Him.  While  thou 
pourest  down  tliy  drunken  carouses,  thou  givest  thy  Saviour  a  potion 
of  gall :  while  thou  despisest  His  poor  servants,  thou  spittest  on  His 
face  ;  while  thou  puttcst  on  thy  proud  dresses,  and  liftest  up  thy  heart 
with  vain  conceits,  thou  settest  a  crown  of  thorns  on  His  head  ;  while 
thou  wringest  and  oppressest  His  poor  children,  thou  scourgest  Him, 
and  drawest  blood  from  His  hands  and  feet.  .  .  .  Hear  Him  who 
saith,  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  pcrsecutest  thou  me  ?'  Saul  strikes  at  Da- 
mascus ;  Christ  suffers  in  heaven.  Thou  strikcst ;  Christ  Jesus 
smarteth,  and  will  revenge.  These  are  '  what  remains'  of  Christ's 
sufferings.  In  Himself  it  is  finished ,  in  His  members  it  is  not. 
We  must  toilj  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  may  reign.  This  is  our 
warfare  ;  this  is  the  region  of  our  sorrow  and  death.  Now  are  we 
set  upon  the  sandy  pavement  of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all 
sorts  of  evils — evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidents,  and,  which  is 
worst,  our  own  evil  hearts  ;  temptations,  crosses,  persecutions,  sick- 
nesses, wants,  infamies,  death ;  all  these  must,  in  our  courses,  be 
encountered  by  the  law  of  our  profession.  .  .  .  But  God  and  his 
angels  sit  upon  the  scaffolds  of  heaven  and  behold  us.  Our  crown  is 
ready  ;  our  day  of  deliverance  shall  come  ;  yea,  our  redemption  is 
near,  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes,  and  we  that  have 
sown  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy." 

John  Arrowsmith.     (1602 — 1659.) 

One  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  Trinity  College,  distin- 
guished especially  for  his  learning,  his  clearness  of  thought,  and 
his  large  abilities  as  a  systematic  thinker  and  sound  theologian, 
was  Dr.  John  Arrowsmith.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  famous  assem- 
bly which  fashioned  the  AVcstminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  framing  its 
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C9.techisms.  The  accounts  of  his  life  are  somewhat  meagre,  but 
his  two  chief  works  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  "  Armilla 
Catechetica^^  and  the  "  Theanthropos,^^  are  full  of  strong  thought, 
beautiful  fancies,  devotional  feeling  and  eloquent  expression. 
The  position  which  he  occupied  indicates  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  his  writings  that  remain  justify  this  es- 
teem. A  few  brief  selections  will  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of 
his  mind  and  style : 

"The  person  offered  in  sacrifice  was  God  as  well  as  man.  This  is 
a  ground  whereupon  a  believer  may  challenge  Satan  to  say  his  worst, 
and  do  his  worst.  Let  him  present  God  as  terrible :  let  him  present 
me  as  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  by  reason  of  my  sins  :  let  him 
aggravate  the  height  of  God's  displeasure,  and  the  height  and  depth, 
and  length  and  breadth  of  my  sins.  I  grant  all.  And  against  all  this 
I  oppose  this  infinite  satisfaction  of  Christ.  Though  the  justice  of 
God  cannot  be  bribed,  yet  it  may  be  satisfied.  Here  is  a  proportion- 
able satisfaction  :  here  is  God  answering  God." 

In  his  sermon  entitled,  '•  How  we  know  that  there  is  a  God/' 
there  occurs  this  opening  statement,  which  indicates  the  method 
of  discussion,  and  in  spite  of  the  Latin  terms  employed,  is  sim- 
ple, lucid  and  comprehensive.     He  says  : 

"  There  are  six  several  acts  which  every  man  of  understanding  is 
able  to  exert  in  a  way  of  contemplation  :  He  may  respicere,  prospi- 
cere,  suspicere,  despicere,  inspicere,  and  circumspicere.  Whosoever  shall 
advisedly  exercise  any  of  these  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  some  dem- 
onstrations of  a  Deity  ;  much  more  if  he  be  industriously  conversant 
in  them  all." 

These  several  terms  thus  used  by  the  preacher  signify  re- 
gpectively  to  look  backward,  to  look  forward,  to  look  upward, 
to  look  downward,  to  look  Avithin,  and  to  look  around ;  and  in 
this  order  of  inquiry  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  evidences  of 
God's  presence  and  work  in  these  various  spheres  of  Divine  ac- 
tion. 

In  a  sermon  on  the  "Insufficiency  of  worldly  Science,"  occurs 
this  striking  and  admirable  passage,  which  exhibits  both  his  ac- 
curacy of  thought  and  expression,  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
language  of  Scripture. 
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"  Wherefore  bethink  thyself  at  length,  O  deluded  world,  and  write 
over  all  thy  school-doors,  '  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom  ;* 
oyer  all  thy  court-gates,  '  Let  not  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ;' 
over  all  thy  exchanges  and  banks,  '  Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches  ;'  write  upon  thy  looking-glasses  that  of  Bathsheba,  *  Favor  is 
deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain  ;'  upon  thy  mews  and  artillery-yards  that 
of  the  Psalmist,  '  God  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  a  horse,  he 
taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man  ;'  upon  thy  taverns,  inns,  and 
ale-houses,  that  of  Soloman,  '  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  rag- 
ing, and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise  ;'  upon  thy  maga- 
zines and  wardrobes,  that  of  our  Saviour,  '  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  thieves 
break  througli  and  steal.'  Write  upon  thy  counting-houses  that  of  Ha- 
bakkuk,  '  Woe  to  him  that  increased!  that  which  is  not  his,  and  to  him 
that  ladeth  himself  with  tliick  clay  ;*  upon  thy  play-houses  that  of 
Paul,  '  Lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God ;'  upon  thy  ban- 
queting-houses  that  of  the  same  holy  apostle,  '  Meats  for  the  belly  and 
the  belly  for  meats,  but  God  shall  destroy  both  them  and  it ;'  yea,  up- 
on all  thine  accommodations  that  of  the  Preacher,  'All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.' " 

Richard  Baxter.     (1615 — 1691.) 

In  the  long  and  noble  list  of  preachers  among  the  English 
nonconformists,  the  name  of  Richard  Baxter  has  been,  by  al- 
most universal  consent,  assigned  the  first  position.  His  long 
life,  of  more  tlian  seventy-five  years,  covered  nearly  every  prom- 
inent change  which  tlic  century  brought  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  days  and  his  activity  when 
Charles  I.  went  to  the  scallbld,  he  lived  through  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth,  witnessed  the  Restoration,  suffered  under 
the  succeeding  proscription,  and  in  his  old  age  hoard  the  accla- 
mations with  which  the  nation  welcomed  William  as  Deliverer 
and  King.  He  spent  his  youth  in  a  neighborhood  where  frivoli- 
ty and  irreligion  prevailed,  and  was  more  or  less  drawn  into  the 
downward  current;  but  was,  in  comparatively  early  life,  brought 
to  a  trust  in  Christ,  and  to  a  consecration  of  his  powers  chiefly 
to  divinity  and  preaching.  His  twenty  years'  labor  at  Kidder- 
minster wrought  a  transformation  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  of  the  people  that  was  wonderful  and  radical.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  his  ministry  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
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an  invalid, — often  given  over  to  die  by  liis  successive  physi- 
cians. His  apparent  nearness  to  death  doubtless  did  something 
to  give  the  peculiar  depth  and  earnestness  which  distinguished 
his  appeals.     He  says  of  himself: — 

"  Still  thinking  I  had  little  time  to  live, 
My  fervent  heart  to  win  men's  souls  did  strive  ; 
I  preached  as  never  sure  to  preach  again, 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men." 

And  yet  powerful,  direct^  laborious,  constant,  and  effective  as 
he  was  in  his  preaching,  he  preferred  the  study  to  the  pulpit, 
and  gave  the  chief  strength  of  his  mind  to  writing  and  to  pamph- 
leteering controversies.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  in  16G2  most- 
ly sealed  his  lips  in  the  pulpit  for  a  time,  but  this  only  increas- 
ed the  activity  of  his  pen.  He  was  tried  for  sedition  before 
the  infamous  Jeffreys,  but  his  heart  was  undaunted.  The  whole 
number  of  his  publications  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight, — 
equal  to  forty  thousand  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  Many  of 
these  works  have  no  great  permanent  value,  having  been  called 
out  by  the  utterance  of  false  opinions,  by  the  men  of  his  time, 
which  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  called  onto  encounter  and  re- 
fute whenever  they  appeared,  and  of  whatever  sort    they  were. 

Baxter's  mind  was  eminently  logical  and  metaphysical,  well 
adapted  to  discussion,  and  rendered  increasingly  chaste  and 
critical  by  his  abundant  controversies.  His  apprehension  of 
truth  was  clear,  and  his  presentation  of  it  direct  and  forcible. 
Pungency  and  fervor  mark  every  paragraph  of  the  two  works 
by  which  he  will  be  longest  and  most  widely  known, — his  "  Call 
to  the  Unconverted,"  and  his  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest," — one 
of  them  pressing  the  unsaved  soul  by  argument,  reproof,  expos- 
tulation, appeal  and  entreaty  to  Christ,  and  the  other  making 
the  future  life  glow  with  such  sacred  lustre  and  draw  with  such 
holy  magnetism,  as  may  well  fill  the  most  weary  pilgrim  with 
gladness,  and  stir  the  most  stupid  heart  to  self-purification  and 
longing.  This  last  mentioned  work  was  the  first  which  he 
wrote,  and  is  also  the  best.  It  was  mainly  composed  after  a 
severe  bleeding,  when  he  had  been  given  over  by  his  physicians 
to  die,  though  in  subsequent  periods  of  severe  illness  and   suf- 
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fering  he  added  to  it,  both  to  soothe  his  own  pains,  and  pre- 
serve the  thoughts  which  his  meditation  upon  heaven  had  awak- 
ened. The  volume  entitled  "  Life  and  Times,"  is  a  copious 
miscellany ;  but  the  most  interesting  portions  of  it  are  those 
in  which  he  compares,  at  length  and  in  detail,  his  younger  and 
his  older  self. 

He  had  made  very  respectable  attainments  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  learning,  wrote  Latin  with  very  great  facility,  had 
read  the  great  fathers  of  the  church  with  attention,  had  furnish- 
ed himself  with  much  theological  erudition  and  many  scholastic 
appliances;  and,  better  than  all,  he  had  imbued  his  heart  most 
thoroughly  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  yearning  spirit 
of  Christ.  He  enjoyed  much  of  the  highest  kind  of  popularity, 
— the  roughest  and  most  savage  miners  at  Dudley  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  noble  and  elite  audience  thronging  St.  Paul's,  on 
the  other,  hung  on  his  words  with  solemn  silence  or  profound 
enthusiasm,  and  few  ever  forgot  the  emotions  which  were  awak- 
ened by  his  sacred  and  peculiar  oratory,  or  by  his  impassioned 
tenderness,  which  so  reminded  them  of  Him  who  once  gave  his 
life  for  human  salvation.  Multitudes  owned  him,  while  he  was 
yet  living,  as  God's  honored  agent  in  their  redemption;  and  his 
works  are  still  lifting  other  multitudes  of  souls  heavenward  in 
almost  every  land. 

It  is  not  easy  to  select  from  so  voluminous  an  author;  and 
the  two  principal  works,  already  referred  to,  arc  too  well 
known  to  require  or  justify  extracts.  A  few  sentences  of  an 
"  Old  Man's  Retrospect,"  taken  from  his  "  Life  and  Times,"  may, 
however,  not  be  out  of  place: 

"  I  was  once  wont  to  meditate  most  on  my  own  heart,  and  to 
dwell  all  at  home,  and  look  little  higher.  I  was  still  poring  cither 
on  my  sins  or  wants,  or  examining  my  sincerity ;  but  now,  though  I 
am  greatly  convinced  of  the  need  of  heart  acquaintance  and  employ- 
ment, yet  I  see  more  need  of  a  higher  w^ork  ;  and  that  I  should  look 
oftener  upon  Christ,  and  God,  and  heaven,  than  upon  my  own  heart. 
At  home  I  can  find  distempers  to  trouble  me,  and  some  evidence  of 
my  peace  ;  but  it  is  above  that  I  must  find  matter  of  delight,  and  joy, 
and  love,  and  peace  itself.  Therefore,  I  would  have  one  thought  at 
home  upon  myself  and  sins,  and  many  thoughts  above  upon  the  high 
and  amiable  and  beatifying  objects. 
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"  Heretofore  I  knew  much  less  than  now,  and  yet  was  not  half  sa 
much  acquainted  with  my  ignorance.  I  had  a  great  delight  in  thff 
daily  new  discoveries  which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which  shined  in 
upon  me.  But  I  little  knew  how  little  I  understood  those  very  points 
whose  discovery  so  much  delighted  me,  nor  how  much  might  he  said 
against  them  ;  nor  how  many  things  I  was  yet  a  stranger  to.  But  now 
I  find  far  greater  darkness  upon  aD  things,  and  perceive  how  very  lit- 
tle it  is  that  we  know  in  comparison  of  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of; 
and  have  far  meaner  thoughts  of  my  own  understanding,  though  I 
must  needs  know  that  it  is-  better  furnished  than  it  was  then. 

"  Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of  learned  persons 
and  books  than  I  have  now ;  for  what  I  wanted  myself  I  thought  eve- 
ry reverend  divine  had  attained,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  ; 
and  what  books  I  understood  not  by  reason  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
terms  or  the  matter,  I  the  more  admired  and  thought  that  others  un- 
derstood their  worth.  But  now  experience  hath  constrained  me, 
against  my  will,  to  know  that  reverend  learned  men  are  imperfect^ 
and  know  but  little,  as  well  as  I,  especially  those  that  think  themselves 
the  wisest ;  and  the  better  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  the  more  I 
perceive  that  we  are  all  yet  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  more  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  holy  men  that  are  all  for  heaven,  and  pretend  not  much  to 
subtilities,  the  more  I  value  and  honor  them.  And  when  I  have 
studied  hard  to  understand  some  abstruse  and  admired  book,  I  have 
'but  attained  the  knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to  see  that  the 
author  is  but  a  man,  as  well  as  I." 


John  Owen.     (1616—1683.) 

llesembling  Baxter  in  his  studiousness,  in  his  industry,  his 
tendency  to  religious  discussion,  in  his  non-couformit}",  and  in 
his  voluminous  authorship,  Dr.  Owen,  in  most  other  respects, 
presents  the  most  marked  contrasts  in  his  cast  of  mind,  in  his 
style  of  expression,  and  in  his  experiences.  He  studied  for  a 
short  time  at  Oxford  for  the  Church  of  England,  but,  aroused  by 
strong  religious  convictions,  to  his  own  spiritual  wants,  and 
startled  by  the  semi  papistical  spirit  and  requirements  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  he  abandoned  his  position  in  that  ancient  scat  of 
learning,  and  prosecuted  his  educational  career  elsewhere.  He 
passed  to  Presbyterianism,  and  then  to  Independency.  His 
abilities  soon  attracted  public  attention,  he  arose  steadily  in 
esteem,  influence  and  position,  was  frequently  called  to  preach 
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before  the  Parliament,  which  was  now  controlled  by  the  Puritans, 
was  selected  by  Cromwell  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition 
to  Ireland,  was  set  to  resuscitate  and  reorganize  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  was  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1651,  and  in 
the  following  year  Yice  Chancellor  of  the  very  Oxford  whence 
he  had  been  driven  in  his  youth.  Magnanimous  where  others 
would  have  been  vindictive,  he  appointed  both  Presbyterians 
and  Prelatists  to  important  positions  for  which  they  had  supe- 
rior qualifications,  and  would  not  use  his  power  to  molest  the 
liturgical  meetings  of  his  Episcopal  neighbors.  He  infused  a 
new  life  into  the  University,  and  attracted  some  of  the  most 
eminent  minds  of  the  kingdom, — both  Churchmen  and  Dissent- 
ers,— to  the  libraries,  and  halls,  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  ven- 
erable seat  of  learning.  The  Restoration  drove  him  into  re- 
tirement, and  he  only  escaped  imprisonment  by  leading  for  a 
time  the  life  of  a  fugitive. 

He  was  a  diligent  collector  and  a  hard  student  of  books,  yet 
a  man  of  engaging  manners,  genial  sociability,  and  great  practi- 
cal shrewdness  and  skill.  He  wrote  much  and  preached  freely; 
and  his  books  are  full  of  strong  thought  and  comprehensive  gen- 
eralizations, while  his  sermons  are  said  to  have  drawn  large 
audiences,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  great  interest.  And 
yet  his  writings  are  seldom  attractive,  and  the  reading  of  his 
published  discourses  is  generally  a  wearisome  task.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  is  found  in  his  taxing  prolixity,  and  in  his  in- 
volved, and  frequently  in  his  slovenly  and  slip-shod  style.  It  is 
often  hard,  dry,  repulsive  and  provoking.  He  neither  did  nor 
would  seek  to  perfect  his  composition.  He  either  scorned,  or 
affected  to  scorn,  all  careful  attention  to  the. drapery  of  his 
thou<2;hts  ;  for  in  one  of  his  prefaces  he  has  thus  written  :  "  Know, 
reader,  that  you  have  to  do  with  a  person  who,  provided  his 
words  but  clearly  express  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  enter- 
tains a  fixed  and  absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  orna- 
ments of  speech."  Speaking  to  a  friend,  Robert  Hall  said  of 
Owen  :  "  I  can't  think  how  you  like  Dr.  Owen ;  I  can't  read  him 
with  any  patience ;  I  never  read  a  page  of  him  without  finding 
some  confusion  in  his  thoughts, — either  a  truism  or  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.     Sir,  he  is  a  double  Dutchman,  floundering  in 
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a  continent  of  mud."  Hamilton  savs  that,  "  on  the  table-land 
of  his  controversial  treatises  sentence  follows  sentence  like  a 
file  of  Ironsides,  in  buflf  and  rusty  steel, — a  sturdy  procession 
but  a  dingy  uniform  ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there,  where  a  son 
of  Anak  outpeers  his  comrades,  that  you  are  arrested  by  a 
thought  of  uncommon  vigor  or  grandeur."  And  yet,  if  one  will 
but  study  Owen  with  patience  and  sympathy,  his  breadth  and 
profundity  and  power  will  never  fail  to  get  an  impressive  and 
grateful  recognition.  A  brief  extract  from  one  of  his  more 
practical  treatises  on  "Temptation"  must  suflQce  for  a  specimen 
of  his  best  and  happiest  style,  though  even  here  the  faults  are 
not  wholly  hidden : 

*'  There  are  advantages  for  temptations  lying  oftentimes  in  men's 
natural  tempers  and  constitutions.  Some  are  naturally  gentle,  facile, 
easy  to  be  entreated,  pliable,  which,  though  it  be  the  noblest  temper 
of  nature,  and  the  best  and  choicest  ground,  when  well  broken  up  and 
fallowed,  for  grace  to  grow  in,  yet  if  not  watched  over,  will  be  a 
means  of  innumerable  surprisals  and  entanglements  in  temptation. 
Others  are  earthly,  froward,  morose,  so  that  envy,  malice,  selfishness, 
peevishness,  harsh  thoughts  of  others,  repinings,  lie  at  the  very  door 
of  their  natures,  and  they  can  scarce  step  out  but  they  are  in  thesnarte 
of  one  or  other  of  them.  Others  are  passionate  and  the  like.  Now 
he  that  would  watch  that  he  enter  not  into  temptation,  had  need  be 
acquainted  with  his  own  natural  tem}3er,  that  he  may  watch  over  the 
treacheries  that  lie  in  it  continually.  Take  heed  lest  you  have  a  Jehu 
in  you,  that  shall  make  you  drive  furiously  ;  or  a  Jonah  in  you,  that 
will  make  you  ready  to  repine  ;  or  a  David,  that  will  make  you  has- 
ty in  your  determinations.  .  .  .  Labor,  then,  to  know  thine  own 
frame  and  temper,  what  spirit  thou  art  of ;  what  associates  in  thine 
heart  Satan  hath,  where  corruption  is  strong,  where  grace  is  weak  ; 
what  stronghold  lust  hath  in  thy  natural  constitution  and  the  like.  .  .  • 
Be  acquainted  then  with  thine  own  heart ;  though  it  be  deep,  search 
it ;  though  it  be  dark,  inquire  into  it ;  though  it  give  all  its  distem- 
pers other  names  than  what  arc  their  due,  believe  it  not.  Were  not 
men  utter  strangers  to  themselves,  did  they  not  give  flattering  titles 
to  their  natural  distempers,  did  they  not  strive  rather  to  justify,  palli- 
ate, or  excuse  the  evils  of  their  hearts,  that  are  suited  to  their  natural 
tempers  and  constitutions,  than  to  destroy  them,  and  by  these  means 
keep  themselves  off  from  taking  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  them^  it 
were  impossible  that  they  should  all  their  days  hang  in  the  same  bri- 
ers without  attempt  for  deliverance." 
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John  Bunyan.     (1628-— 1688.) 

What  shall  be  said  of  John  Bunyan  ?  It  is  hard  to  speak  of 
him  without  using  too  many  words  or  too  few.  The  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  has  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  all  lands 
and  circles,  and  yet  any  detailed  account  of  his  life,  inward  and 
outward,  and  any  proper  and  adequate  history  of  his  works,  and 
characterization  of  his  qualities  as  an  author,  would  require  no 
little  space  and  care.  We  prefer  to  err  by  attempting  too  lit- 
tle than  too  much.  His  ^'  Grace  Abounding"  is  one  of  the 
most  vivid  portraits  of  an  intense  inward  life  that  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  biographical  literature ;  and  however 
extravagant  the  experiences  may  seem  to  others,  they  were  the 
completest  realities  to  him;  and  however  full  of  exaggeration 
his  language  may  seem  to  a  morally  stupid  critic,  it  always  falls 
below  the  facts  in  his  estimation. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  tinker  in  Bedfordshire,  and  himself  fol- 
lowed the  ancestral  occupation.  He  was  profane  and  vicious 
in  early  life,  and,  though  poor,  was  popular  among  his  associ- 
ates. He  wiis  the  subject  of  serious  impressions,  which  at 
length  developed  into  the  keenest  sense  of  sin  and  danger,  and 
his  mental  struggles  were  as  varied  as  they  were  fierce,  both 
before  and  after  his  conversion.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  almost  every  form  of  temptation,  and  to  have  grap- 
pled successively  with  almost  every  species  of  evil  that  has 
power  over  or  allies  in  the  heart.  This  explains  his  marvellous 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  spiritual  conflict  in  his  works. 
His  preaching,  always  heartfelt,  faithful  and  earnest,  grew  grad- 
ually in  breadth  of  thought,  in  unction,  impressivcness  and  pow- 
er. After  the  passage  of  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
succeeded  the  Restoration,  he  was  arrested  while  conducting  a 
religious  service,  and  the  following  indictment  was  served  against 
him :  "  That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  laborer,  be- 
ing a  person  of  such  and  such  conditions,  he  hath  since  such  a 
time  devilishly  and  perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to  church 
to  hear  Divine  service ;  and  is  a  common  upholder  of  several 
unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  Kingdom,  contrary 

to  the  laws  of  our  sovereign  lord,  the  King,"  &c     Of  course  he 
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was  convicted  and  went  to  prison  in  Bedford  jail,  which  became 
one  of  the  most  honored  pulpits  that  mortal  ever  filled ;  for 
there,  with  only  the  Bible  and  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs"  for 
companions,  he  wrote  his  immortal  allegory,  which  has  been 
the  wonder  of  philosophers  and  the  helpful  companion  of  child- 
hood for  nearl)'  two  hundred  years.  Twelve  years  he  remained 
in  prison,  winning  gradually  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  his 
keepers,  so  that  he  was  at  length  favored  with  unusual  liber- 
ties. In  1672  he  obtained  his  liberty;  when  his  friends  built 
for  him  a  large  meeting  house,  where  he  continued  to  preach 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  annual  visits  to  London 
drew  crowds  wherever  he  preached, — while  among  his  listeners 
were  found  the  highest  talent  and  the  proudest  nobility  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  he  would  allow  no  notoriety  and  distinctions  to 
elate  him.  One  day,  after  concluding  an  impressive  discourse, 
his  friends  passed  Uround  to  thank  him  for  his  "  sweet  sermon," 
as  they  called  it.  "Ay,"  he  answered,  in  his  blunt  and  charac- 
teristic way,  "you  need  not  remind  me  of  that;  for  tlic  devil 
told  me  as  much  before  Heft  the  pulpit."  His  sudden  death,  at 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  a  heavy  grief  to  his  friends;  though  no 
one  had  then  imagined  what  a  priceless  benefaction  his  life  had 
yielded  to  the  world. 

At  first  only  the  favorite  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  "  idol  of 
the  common  people,"  he  has  at  length  extorted  more  and  higher 
praise  from  the  very  pontiffs  of  taste  and  literature,  than  has 
been  awarded  to  any  other  man  of  purely  religious  genius. 
Johnson,  Franklin,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Southcy,  Byron,  Montgom- 
ery, Mackintosh,  and  Macaulay,  have  sought  to  analyze  his 
power,  and  confessed  to  the  unequalled  power  of  his  spell. 
We  need  not  multiply  words  over  the  probjlem,  nor  stop  to 
throw  any  added  contribution  to  the  swelling  current  of  his 
praises.  He  was  a  diligent  student  and  an  unquestioning  be- 
liever of  the  Bible.  He  penetrated  its  letter,  and  never  miss- 
ed its  spirit.  He  knew  the  human  heart,  through  a  most  rigid 
introspection,  and  a  most  intense,  profound  and  vivid  personal 
experience.  To  him  sin  was  a  most  loathsome  leprosy,  and 
Satan  a  most  fearful  foe.  His  intellect  was  robust,  his  under, 
standing  marked   by  downright  common  sense,  and  his  logic 
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bad  the  thoroughly  Saxon  directness.  He  saw  truth  as  in  a  se- 
ries of  vivid  pictures,  and  he  had  a  wonderful  power  to  reproduce 
with  unequalled  distinctness  of  outline,  and  fertilty  of  illustra- 
tion, the  visions  that  crowded  upon  his  inner  eye.  To  his  mind 
all  great  truths  seemed  to  be  embodied,  and  each  spiritual 
force  was  pictured  as  an  animated  form.  •  His  style  is  vernacu- 
lar, idiomatic  and  universal ;  varying  with  the  subject,— some- 
times seeming  almost  vulgar,  frequently  homely,  now  and  then 
sparkling  with  raciness,  and  occasionally  almost  rhythmical  in 
its  unaffected  dignity  and  poetic  flow ;  but  always  the  purest 
English,  plain,  strong  and  effective.  Extracts  from  his  writings 
would  be  an  impertinence.  His  "  Grace  Abounding"  photo- 
graphs the  man ;  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  the  incarnation 
and  proof  of  his  power;  while  ten  thousand  souls,  coming  to 
the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  at  the  gate  of  the  Celestial  City, 
triumphant  through  his  aid,  help  to  build  his  glorious  monu- 
ment.    There  we  may  leave  him  and  his  Christian  fame. 

John  Flavel.     (1627—1691.)  .   / 

John  Pla-vel  is  another  name  which  English  Non-conformity 
sends  down  io  us,  fragrant  as  with  sweet  spices,  and  cherished 
as  one  might  keep  the  gift  of  a  dear  friend,  received  as  the 
spirit  was  putting  on  the  robes  of  immortality.  He  was  chosen 
minister  at  Dartmouth  at  an  early  age,  and  by  his  pleasant  and 
sober  manner,  his  faithfulness  to  his  trusts,  and  his  instructive 
and  vivacious  preaching,  became  eminently  popular  and  useful. 
The  episcopal  edict  silenced  him  after  a  ministry  of  six  years, 
and  he  suffered  deprivations  and  persecutions  until  King  James' 
Indulgence  allowed  him  and  his  non-conforming  brethren  to  re- 
sume their  labors.  But  while  his  tongue  was  silent,  his  pen  was 
busy,  and  his  works  arc  precious  legacies.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  faith,  fervor,  spirituality  and  devotion.  In  preaching 
he  would  be  sometimes  siczed  with  such  an  agony  of  earnest- 
ness, or  elevated  to  such  a  pitch  of  rapture  and  thanksgiving, 
that  his  life  appeared  in  peril.  The  tradition  of  his  fervor, 
and  the  incidents  which  illustrate  it,  arc  still  kept  alive  in  his 
parish.  His  "  Mystery  of  Providence,"  "  Token  for  Mourners," 
<<  Saint  Indeed,"  and  his  "  Spiritual  Husbandry,"  and  "  Spiritual 
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Navigation,"  have  an  enduring  popularity  and  value.  His  books 
are  full  of  incidents,  anecdotes,  narrative,  illustrations,  homely 
metaphors,  and  brief  and  striking  allegories.  He  studied  life 
with  a  view  to.  obtain  and  impart  spiritual  instruction;  and 
though  his  similes  are  sometimes  far-fetched,  his  comparisons 
not  always  happy,  •  his  tendencies  to  spiritualize  excessive 
enough  to  provoke  a  smile,  and  his  type  of  Calvinism  extreme- 
ly high,  still  his  works  deserve  all  the  testimonials  which  they 
have  received,  as  being  fully  adapted  to  minister  largely  and 
healthily  to  the  spiritual  life.  His  peculiarities  are  such  that  a 
brief  extract  or  two  will  exhibit  him,  if  not  fully,  yet  with  fair- 
ness: 

"  Hearing  a  whole  choir  of  birds  chirping  and  twinking  together, 
it  engaged  my  curiosity  a  little  to  enquire  into  the  occasion  of  that 
convocation,  which  mine  eye  quickly  informed  me  of ;  for  I  perceiv* 
cd  a  dead  hawk  in  the  bush  about  which  they  made  such  a  noise, 
seeming  to  triumph  at  the  death  of  their  enemy  ;  and  I  could  not  blame 
them  to  sing  his  knell,  who,  like  a  cannibal,  was  sent  to  feed  upon 
their  living  bodies ;  tearing  them  limb  from  limb,  and  scaring  them 
with  his  frightful  appearance.  This  bird,  wliich,  living,  was  so 
formidable,  being  dead,  the  poorest  wren  or  titmouse,  fears  not 
to  hop  or  chirp  over.  This  brings  to  my  thoughts  the  base  and 
ignoble  ends  of  the  greatest  tyrants  and  greedy  engrossers  of  the 
world,  of  whom,  whilst  living,  men  were  more  afraid  than  birds  of  a 
hawk  ;  but,  dead,  become  objects  of  contempt  and  scorn.  The  death 
of  such  tyrants  is  both  inglorious  and  unlamcnted  :  '  when  the  wick- 
ed perish  there  is  shouting.'  For  mine  own  part,  I  wish  I  may  so 
order  my  conversation  in  the  world,  that  I  may  live  when  I  am  dead, 
in  the  affections  of  the  best,  and  leave  an  honorable  testimony  in  the 
consciences  of  the  worst.     .     .     ." 

*'  Observing  a  mole  working  industriously  beneath  the  hill,  and  a 
bird  watching  very  intently  above,  I  made  a  stand  to  observe  the  is- 
sue ;  when  in  a  little  time  the  bird  descends  and  seizes  upon  a  worm, 
which  I  perceived  was  crawling  apace  from  the  enemy  below  that 
hunted  her,  but  fell  to  the  share  of  another  from  above  which  waited 
for  her.  My  thoughts  presently  suggested  these  meditations  from  that 
occasion  :  mcthought  this  poor  worm  seemed  to  be  the  emblem  of  my 
poor  soul,  which  is  more  endangered  by  its  own  lusts  of  pride*  and 
covetousness  than  this  worm  was  by  the  the  mole  and  bird  :  my  pride, 
like  the  aspiring  bird,  watches  for  it  above;    my   covetousness,  like 
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this  subterranean  mole,  digging  for  it  beneath.  Poor  soul !  what  a  ^ad 
dilemma  art  thou  brought  to  !  If  thou  go  down  to  the  caverns  of  this 
earth,  then  thou  art  a  prey  to  thy  covetousness  that  hunts  thee  ;  and 
if  thou  aspire  or  but  creep  upward,  there  thy  pride  waits  to  ensnare 
thee.  Ascend  thou  mayst  not  by  a  vain  elation,  but  by  a  heavenly 
conversation ;  besides  which  there  is  no  way  for  thy  preservation. 
'  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise.'  "  * 

John  Howe.  (1630—1705.)  ! 

Still  another  John  belongs  to  the  period,  and  he  is  also  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  stalwart  Nonconformity  which  did  so  much, 
even  in  its  silence  and  persecutions,  for  English  liberty  and  Eng- 
lish Christianity.  Howe  was  a  student  at  both  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  He  was  settled  as  minister  at  Torrington  as  early  as 
his  twenty-third  year,  and,  during  the  six  years  following  his 
settlement,  preached  the  courses  of  sermons  which,  published 
as  treatises  on  the  "Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,"  and  on 
"  Delighting  in  God,"  have  made  so  important  and  permanent  a 
contribution  to  our  best  Christian  literature.  Visiting  London, 
he  was  singled  out  by  the  discerning  mind  of  Cromwell,  and  sum- 
moned to  a  chaplaincy.  His  influence  over  the  Protector  was 
large  and  nobly  used.  An  Episcopal  friend,  seeking  to  induce 
him  to  submit  to  re-ordination  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  that  he  might  still  preach,  asked,  "What  hurt  is 
there  in  being  re-ordained  ?"  "  Hurt^  my  lord  I"  exclaimed 
Howe,  "  it  hurts  my  understanding;  the  very  thought  is  shock- 
ing. It  is  an  absurdity,  since  nothing  can  have  two  beginnings.; 
I  am  sure  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  I  am  ready  to  debate 
that  matter  with  your  lordship  if  your  lordship  pleases;  but  I 
cannot  begin  again  to  be  a  minister."  He  went  to  Holland  and 
remained  for  a  time,  and  only  returned  when  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  vocalized  Independency  in  the  long  silent  pulpits 
of  England. 

Robert  Hall  pronounces  Howe  "  unquestionably  the  greatest 
of  the  Puritan  Divines."  He  is  distinguished  by  calmness,  self- 
possession,  majesty  and  comprehensiveness.  His  conceptions 
are  both  vivid  and  grand,  and  his  emotions  are  fervid,  but  his 
power  of  expression  fell  far  below  his  power  of  thought;  and, 
hence,  his  style  is  sometimes  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  is   al- 
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most  wholly  wanting  in  elegance,  vivacity  and  grace.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  greatest  work,  "  The  Living  Temple," 
will  exhibit  the  massiveness  of  his  mind,  the  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions,  and  the  original  boldness  of  his  imagery. 

"  That  God  hath  withdrawn  Himself  and  left  this  His  temple  des- 
olate, we  have  many  sad  and  plain  proofs  before  us.  The  stately  ru- 
ins are  visible  to  every  eye  that  bear  in  their  front,  yet  extant,  this 
doleful  inscription,  '  Here  God  once  dwelt.'  Enough  appears  of  the 
admirable  frame  and  structure  of  the  soul  of  man,  to  show  the  Divine 
presence  did  some  time  reside  in  it ;  more  than  enough  of  vicious  de- 
formity to  proclaim,  He  is  now  retired  and  gone.  The  lamps  are 
extinct,  the  altar  overturned,  the  light  and  love  are  now  vanished, 
which  did  the  one  shine  with  so  heavenly  brightness,  the  other  burn 
with  so  pious  fervor  ;  the  golden  candlestick  is  displaced  and  thrown 
away  as  a  useless  thing,  to  make  room  for  the  throne  of  the  prince  of 
darkness  ;  the  sacred  incense,  which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its  rich 
perfumes,  is  exchanged  for  a  poisonous,  hellish  vapor,  and  here  is  *  in- 
stead of  a  sweet  savor  a  stench.*  The  comely  order  of  this  house  is 
turned  all  into  confusion  ;  '  the  beauties  of  holiness'  into  noisome  im- 
purities ;  '  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  den  of  thieves,'  and  that  of  the 
worst  and  most  horrid  kind  ;  for  every  lust  is  a  thief,  and  every  theft 
sacrilege  ;  continual  rapine  and  robbery  are  committed  upon  holy 
things."      .... 

"  Look  upon  the  fragments  of  that  curious  sculpture  which  once 
adorned  the  palace  of  that  great  King ;  the  relics  of  common  notions  ; 
the  lively  prints  of  some  undefaced  truth ;  the  fair  ideas  of  tilings  ;  the 
yet  legible  precepts  that  relate  to  practice.  Behold,  with  what  accu- 
racy the  broken  pieces  show  these  to  have  been  engraven  by  the  fin- 
ger of  God,  and  how  they  lie  noAv  torn  and  scattered,  one  in  this  dark 
corner,  another  in  that,  buried  in  heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish  !     .     . 

Some  pieces  agree  and  own  one  another  ;  but  how  soon  are  our  in- 
quiries and  endeavors  to  adjust  them  nonplussed  and  superceded ! 
How  many  attempts  have  been  made  since  that  fearful  fall  and  ruin 
of  this  fabric,  to  compose  again  the  truths  of  so  many  several  kinds 
into  their  distinct  orders,  and  make  up  frames  of  science,  or  useful 
knowledge,  and  after  so  many  ages  nothing  is  finished  in  any  one  kind. 
Sometimes  truths  are  misplaced,  and  what  belongs  to  one  kind  is 
transferred  to  another  where  it  will  not  fitly  match  ;  sometimes  false- 
hood inserted,  which  shatters  or  disturbs  the  whole  frame.  And  what 
is  with  much  fruitless  pains  done  by  the  one  hand,  is  dashed  in  pieces 
by  another  ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  following  age  to  sweep  away  the 
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fine-spun  cobwebs  of  another.  ...  He  that  invites  you  to  take  a 
view  of  the  soul  of  man,  gives  you  but  such  another  prospect  of  wide- 
spread ruin,  and  doth  but  say  to  you,  '  Behold  the  desolation  !* " 


But  this  pleasant  and  attractive  visit  among  the  English 
preachers  must  be  some  time  ended,  hard  as  it  is  to  tear  away 
from  such  genial  and  instructive  companionship.  There  are  many 
others  of  this  goodly  company,  who  must  be  met  with  only  a  nod  of 
recognition  and  a  word  of  courtesy.  There  is  the  erudite  James 
Usher,  an  authority  in  antiquities  and  chronology;  and  young, 
tender,  earnest  Joseph  Alleine,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted ;"  and  sound,  honest,  logical, 
and  eloquent  William  Bates,  who  left  the  preferments  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  and  gave  a 
cheerful  welcome  to  the  reproaches  which  followed  him  into 
retirement,  and  who  stood  nobly  forward  as  the  friend  of  Bax- 
ter when  Jeffreys  was  savagely  brow-beating  him  and  his  coun- 
sel from  the  bench  of  justice;  and  studious,  gentle  and  labori- 
ous William  Bridge,  whose  richly  evangelical  spirit  was  only 
equalled  by  his  skill  in  simplifying  and  applying  the  teachings 
of  Scripture ;  and  quaint,  pithy,  shrewd  and  exhilarating  Thom- 
as Brooks,  whose  writings  are  full  of  keen  proverbs  and  strik- 
ing apothegms,  so  greatly  admired  and  so  liberally  borrowed  by 
Spurgeon ;  and  the  profound  and  metaffliysical  Stephen  Char- 
nock,  whose  work  on  the  "  Divine  Attributes"  still  holds  the 
first  rank  among  similar  treatises;  and*  good  Matthew  Henry, 
whose  Commentaries  arc  yet  unequalled  in  their  wondrous 
opening  of  the  wealth  of  Scripture ;  and  estimable  Isaac  Watts, 
who,  besides  his  eminence  as  a  preacTier,  has  made  himself  al- 
most the  royal  Psalmist  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  pious 
Philip  Doddridge,  whose  fervent  and  practical  "Expositions," 
whose  precious  hymns  so  fraught  with  Christian  experience, 
and  whose  well-known  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
soul"  keep  him  preaching  even  yet  as  he  never  preached  at 
Northampton.  All  these,  preachers  within  this  century  or  im- 
mediate products  of  its  culture,  as  well  as  others  scarcely  less 
worthy,  must  be  passed  by  with  only  this  slight  reference. 
Even   Gilbert  Buenet,  the   sturdy  Bishop  and  accomplished 
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Historian,  must  be  forbidden  to  detain  us  with  any  paragraph 
from  his  "History  of  the  Reformation,"  his  "Pictures  of  his 
own  Times,"  or  his  carefully  elaborated  Sermons  ;  and  Edward 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  must  preach  his  fifty  dis- 
courses that  still  remain  to  us,  to  other  audiences,  or  at  other 
times,  notwithstanding  their  high  moraL  tone,  their  energy  of 
style,  and  the  large  and  accurate  knowledge  of  men  which  they 
display;  and  John  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he 
was,  must  not  detain  us  j  though  he  was  in  his  day  one  of  the 
most  solid  and  popular  of  preachers,  with  his  robust  under- 
standing, his  clearness  and  strength  of  thought,  his  catholicity 
of  spirit  and  taste,  his  masculine  though  sometimes  heedless 
style,  his  directness  of  appeal  an.d  his  urgency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  truth  to  his  hearers.  His  sermons  were  sold  to  the 
publisher  for  twenty-five  hundred  guineas,  and  for  half  a  century 
after  his  death  he  was  read  more  widely  than  any  other  divine 
of  his  age ;  but  we  leave  the  wealth  to  be  unlocked  on  some 
other  occasion. 

There  arc,  however,  four  names  that  remain  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly specified,  both  in  view  of  their  eminence,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  resources  which  their  works  open  to  the 
reader  and  student.  They  have  each  their  admirers,  their  pe- 
culiarities, and  their  special  merits,  and  so  deserve  a  more 
prominent  mention  and  a  fuller  reference.  These  names  are 
Fuller,  Barrow,  South  and  Taylor. 

Thomas  Fuller.     (1608—1661.) 

Thomas  Fuller  was  tlic  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  always  ad- 
hered steadily,  meekly,  conscientiously  and  nobly  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, in  spite  of  persecution,  loss  of  place  and  library. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  reinstated,  and  in  a  little  time  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  King, 
but  died  soon  after,  almost  in  the  very  labor  of  preaching.  He 
had  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  learning,  wit,  quaintness  and 
substantial  orthodoxy.  His  memory  was  prodigious,  and  some 
of  the  feats  ascribed  to  it  by  reliable  witnesses  seem  well-nigh 
incredible.  He  overflowed  with  fun,  which  found  perpetual  ex- 
pression in  all  places,-^-secular  and  sacred,  festive  and  solemn. 
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A  biographer  sajs  of  him,  "  Even  the  tenderness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  genuineness  of  his  piety,  could  not  quench  his  humor; 
but  he  would  be  drolling  at  a  funeral,  and  punning  in  his  pray- 
ers, and;  with  the  tear  in  his  eye,  the  jeaux  d'esprit  kept  leap- 
ing from  his  tongue."  But  this  facetiousness  was  spontaneous, 
and  not  manufactured,  and  was  ever  genial  rather  than  morose, 
and  inoffensive  instead  of  being  caustic.  This  tendency  of 
mind  was  donbtless  excessive,  and  sometimes  hindered  his  user 
fulness ;  but  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  his  works  have  the 
excellence  of  Christian  wisdom  as  well  as  the  lively  flavor  of 
jocularity.  A  few  extracts  will  illustrate  his  spirit  and  style, 
and  entertain  the  reader : 


Purgatory.  "  No  wonder  if  the  Papists  fight  for  purgatory.  'Tis 
said  of  Sicily  and  Egypt,  that  they  were  anciently  the  barns  and  gran- 
aries of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  but  now-a-days,  purgatory  is  the  barn  of 
the  Romish  court, — yea,  the  kitchen,  hall,  parlor,  larder,  cellar,  cham- 
ber, every  room  of  Rome.  When  Adonijah  sued  for  Abishag  the 
Shunamite,  Solomon  said  to  his  mother,  '  Ask  for  him  the  kingdom 
also.'  But  if  once  the  Protestants  could  wring  from  the  Papists  their 
purgatory,— nay,  then  would  they  say,  Ask  the  triple  crown,  cross- 
keys,  St.  Angelo,  Peter's  patrimony,  and  all.  In  a  word,  were  pur- 
gatory taken  away,  the  Pope  himself  would  be  in  purgatory,  as  not 
knowing  which  way  to  maintain  his  expensiveness." 

Abusing  Religion.  "  Fanatics  have  pleased  their  fancies  these 
late  years  with  turning  and  tossing  and  tumbling  of  religion,  upward 
and  downward,  and  backward  and  forward,  they  have  cast  and  con- 
trived it  into  a  hundred  antic  postures  of  their  own  imagining.  How- 
ever it  is  now  to  be  hoped  that,  after  they  have  tired  themselves  out 
with  doing  of  nothing,  but  only  trying  and  tampering  this  and  that 
way  to  no  purpose,  they  may  at  last  return  and  leave  religion  in  the 
same  condition  wliercin  they  found  it." 

Ejaculations.  "  Ejaculations  take  not  up  any  room  in  the  soul. 
They  give  liberty  of  callings,  so  that  at  the  same  instant  one  may  fol- 
low his  proper  vocation.  The  husbandman  may  dart  forth  an  ejacu- 
lation, and  not  make  a  balk  the  more.  The  seaman  nevertheless 
steer  his  ship  right  in  the  darkest  night.  Yea,  the  soldier  at  the  same 
time  may  shoot  out  his  prayer  to  God,  and  aim  his  pistol  at  his  ene- 
my, the  one  better  hitting  the  mark  for  the  other. 

"  The  field  wherein  bees  feed  is  no  whit  the  barer  for  their  biting  . 
when  they  have  taken  their  full  repast  on  flowers  or  grass,  the  ox 
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may  feed,  the  sheep  fat,  on  their  reversions.  The  reason  is  because 
those  little  chemists  distil  only  the  refined  part  of  the  flower,  leaving 
only  the  grosser  substance  thereof.  So  ejaculations  bind  not  men  to 
any  bodily  observance,  only  busy  the  spiritual  half,  which  maketh 
them  consistent  with  the  prosecution  of  any  other  employment." 

Bad  Appetite.  Lord,  I  discover  an  arrant  laziness  in  my  souL 
For  when  I  am  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  before  I  begin  it,  I 
look  where  it  endeth.  And  if  it  endeth  not  on  the  same  side,  I  can- 
not keep  my  hands  from  turning  over  the  leaf,  to  measure  the  length 
thereof  on  the  other  side ;  if  it  swells  to  many  verses,  I  begin  to 
grudge.  Surely,  my  heart  is  not  rightly  affected.  Were  I  truly  hun- 
gry after  heavenly  food,  I  would  not  complain  of  meat.  Scourge, 
Lord,  this  laziness  out  of  my  soul ;  make  the  reading  of  thy  Word  not 
a  penance,  but  a  pleasure  unto  me  ;  teach  me,  that  as  amongst  many 
•heaps  of  gold,  all  being  equally  pure,  that  is  the  best  which  is  the  big- 
gest, so  I  may  esteem  that  chapter  in  thy  Word  the  best  that  is  the 
longest." 

Upwards.  *'  How  large  houses  do  they  build  in  London  on  little 
ground  !  revenging  themselves  on  the  narrowness  of  their  room  with 
stores  of  stories.  Excellent  arithmetic  !  from  the  root  of  one  floor  to 
multiply  so  many  chambers.  And  though  painful  the  climbing  up, 
pleasant  the  staying  there,  the  higher  the  healthfuUcr,  with  clearer 
light  and  sweeter  air. 

"  Small  are  my  means  on  earth.  May  I  mount  my  soul  the  higher 
in  heavenly  meditations,  relying  on  Divine  providence.  .  .  .  Higher, 
my  soul !  higher !  In  bodily  buildings,  commonly  the  garrets  are 
most  empty  ;  but,  my  mind,  the  higlier  mounted,  will  be  the  better 
furnished.  Let  perseverance  to  death  be  my  uppermost  chamber,  the 
roof  of  which  is  grace,  the  pavement  of  glory." 

Isaac  Barrow.  (1630—1677.) 
For  massivenesa  of  mind,  variety  of  knowledge,  breadth  of 
thought,  exhaustive  analysis,  comprehensive  research,  weighty 
argument,  and  calm,  clear,  strong  statement,  few  men  surpass 
Isaac  Barrow.  His  early  college  days  exhibited  more  of  hia 
fondness  for  fighting  than  of  his  love  of  books,  or  reverence  for 
his  teachers.  This  trait,  however,  at  length,  developed  into 
mental  intrepidity  and  moral  courage.  Finding  little  prospect 
of  preferment  and  success  in  the  church  under  the  rule  of 
Cromwell,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  various  departments 
of  science;  and  became  an  eminent  matbematiciaD  and  astrono- 
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Subsequently  he  spent  several  years  on  the  continent, 
holding  fellowship  with  learned  men,  and  studying  the  system 
of  Mohammedanism,  the  works  of  Chrysostora,  and  others  of 
the  ancient  Fathers.  After  holding  important  Professorships 
in  London  and  Cambridge,  in  1669,  at  about  the  age  of  forty, 
he  resigned  his  chair  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  devoted  himself 
to  divinity.  One  of  his  most  masterly  works,  left  in  manuscript, 
was  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy."  Of  this  a  critic 
has  said,  not  without  reason,  though  pei*haps  with  excess  of 
reverence :  "  He  hath  said  enough  to  silence  the  controversy 
forever,  and  to  deter  all  wise  men,  on  both  sides,  from  med- 
dling any  further  with  it."  He  died  at  forty-seven,  and  was 
honored  by  a  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Slovenly  in  his 
<iress,  fond  of  tobacco,  and  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  he 
was  otherwise  temperate  and  abstemious,  and  thought  and 
wrote  with  such  care  and  precision,  that  not  a  few  of  his  dis- 
courses were  transcribed  three  or  four  times  before  his  rigid 
intellect  and  severe  taste  would  be  satisfied. 

But  few  of  his  sermons  that  remain  were  addressed  to  an 
audience,  or  were  written  with  such  a  design.  When  a  topic 
was  presented  to  his  mind  which  he  wished  to  discuss,  he  was 
wont  to  sit  down  and  compose  a  sermon  which  should  involve 
a  thorough  development  of  it.  This  will  partly  serve  to  ex- 
plain their  length,  their  portentous  learning,  and  their  philo- 
sophical style.  He  is  reported  to  have  preached  one  of  his 
sermons  which  occupied  three  and  a  half  hours  in  the  delivery; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  preaching  very  lengthily  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  servants,  who  had  got  impatient  for 
the  fees  awaiting  them  for  showing  the  interior  to  the  waiting 
visitors,  ''  caused  the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him,  and 
would  not  give  over  playing  till  they  had  blowed  him  down." 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man,  Barrow  gave  to  English 
theology  its  character  for  strong  sense,  solidity  and  complete- 
ness. His  discussions  seem  thoroughly  exhaustive,  and  all  his 
argumentative  battles  appear,  from  the  outset,  to  be  certain  to 
result  in  victory.  Charles  II.  said  of  him,  "  that  he  was  not  a 
fair  man — he  left  nothing  to  be  said  by  any  one  who  came 
after  him."    He  is  sometimes  fervid  and  sweeping,  but  his  vigi- 
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lant  and  royal  intellect  is  still  seen  to  be  guiding  the  whole 
movement  of  his  thought.  He  sometimes  multiplies  adjectives, 
epithets  and  synonyms  with  astonishing  profusion,  but  every  one 
has  a  meaning,  and  adds  to  what  has  gone  before.  His  copious 
diction  is  always  an  accumulation  of  power  in  the  thought,  and 
not  a  crushing  of  it  by  loading  it  with  words.  It  is  especially 
difficult  to  exhibit  such  an  author  fairly  by  brief  extracts,  but  a 
few  specimens  may  be  of  value.  Take,  first,  his  description  of 
wit,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  his  command  of  fitting  words,  and 
his  exhaustiveness  of  statement,  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Though  it  may  not  be  new  it  is  worth  re-reading. 

"It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so 
many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to 
settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof  than  to  make  a  portrait  of 
Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth 
in  pat  allusion  to  a  well  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of 
a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  opposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth 
in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their 
sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
dress  of  humorous  expression  ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd 
similitude  ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  an- 
swer, in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  di- 
verting or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection  :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in 
a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a 
startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in 
acute  nonsense  ;  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or 
things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it : 
sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness, 
givetli  it  being  :  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what 
is  strange  ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  often  it  consists  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can 
hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being 
answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  lan- 
guage," &c.,  &c. 

A  single  additional  paragraph,  taken  from  his  sermon  on 
"The  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  must  suffice  for 
specimens,  meagre  as  they  are : 

"  Another  peculiar  advantage  of  Christianity,  and  which  no  other  law 
or  doctrine  could  ever  pretend  to,  is,  that  as  it  clearly   teaches  and 
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strongly  persuades  us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  so  it  sufficiently 
enables  us  to  practice  it ;  without  which,  such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nar 
ture,  that  all  instruction,  exhortation  and  encouragement  would  little 
avail.  The  Christian  law  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quickening 
spirit  attending  it.  It  sounds  the  ear  and  strikes  the  heart  of  him  who 
sincerely  embraces  it.  To  all  good  men  it  is  a  sure  guide,  and  safety 
from  all  evil.  If  our  minds  are  dark  and  doubtful,  it  directs  us  to  a 
faithful  oracle,  where  we  may  receive  counsel  and  information ;  if 
our  passions  and  appetites  are  unruly  and  outrageous,  if  temptation* 
ure  violent  and  threaten  to  overbear  us,  it  leads  us  to  a  full  magazine, 
where  we  may  supply  ourselves  with  all  proper  arms  to  withstand  and 
subdue  them.  If  our  condition  is  disconsolate  or  desperate,  here  we 
may  apply  for  relief  and  assistance  ;  for  on  our  earnest  seeking  and 
asking,  it  offers  us  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  himself  to  direct, 

assist,  support  and  comfort  us  in  all  exigencies As  this 

is  peculiar  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  of  considerable  advantage.  For 
what  would  the  more  perfect  rule  signify,  without  power  to  observe 
or  knowledge  to  discern  it  ?  and  how  can  a  creature  so  ignorant,  im- 
potent, and  inconstant  as  man,  who  is  so  easily  deluded  by  false  ap- 
pearances, and  transported  with  disorderly  passions,  know  how  to 
conduct  himself  without  some  guide  and  assistance  ;  or  how  to  pros- 
ecute what  is  good  for  him  especially  in  cases  of  intricacy  and  difficul- 
ty ?  how  can  such  an  one  continue  in  a  good  state,  or  recover  himself 
from  a  bad  one,  or  attain  any  virtuous  habit  did  he  not  apprehend 
such  a  friendly  power,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  guard  and  defend  him  ? 
It  is  this  consideration  only  that  can  nourish  our  hope,  excite  our 
courage,  and  quicken  our  endeavors  in  religious  practice,  as  it  assures 
us  that  there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which,  by  God's  grace,  we  may  not 
perform,  and  no  enemy  so  mighty,  which,  by  His  help,  we  cannot  con- 
quer ;  for  though  we  are  not  able  to  do  anything  of  ourselves,  yet '  we 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  us,* " 

Robert  South.  (1633—1716.) 

South  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  early  taught 
by  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster  School,  whence  he  went  as  a 
promising  and  brilliant  scholar  to  Oxford,  a  fellow-pupil  of  John 
Locke  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Owen.  The  elements  of 
his  subsequent  character  appeared  even  here.  He  alternately 
flattered  the  Independents  and  Presbj'terians,  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and,  when  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  at  once 
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carao  out  a  radical,  bitter,  bigoted  and  uncompromising  Prelat- 
ist,- — ultra  in  his  claims  for  royalty,  and  an  unsparing  reviler 
of  all  sectaries.  His  great  talents  and  effective  preaching  ar- 
rested attention  and  procured  distinctions,  till  he  became  the 
royal  chaplain.  He  unfolds  the  beauty  of  meekness,  and  praises 
Christian  dignity,  in  his  sermons,  but  he  was  often  audacious  in 
his  manners,  and  his  preaching  was  sometimes  disfigured  by 
passionate  invective  against  men  whose  memory  is  more  fra- 
grant than  his  own.  His  satire  is  often  brilliant  and  sparkling, 
but  his  bitterness  sometimes  descends  to  slang.  He  has  been 
calle(}  "the  wittiest  of  English  divines,"  not  without  reason; 
but  his  polished  shafts  were  not  unfrequently  poisoned,  and  he 
shot  them  from  the  bow  of  his  fury.  Preaching  once  at  Court, 
and  seeing  the  King,  as  well  as  others  asleep,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  changing  his  voice,  called  out  three  times,  "  My  Lord 
of  Lauderdale  1"  and  when  the  Earl  awoke,  added,  "  My  Lord, 
I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose,  but  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  not  snore  quite  so  loud,  lest  you  should  awaken  his  Majes- 
ty," and  then  went  on  with  his  sermon.  Alluding  in  a  discourse 
preached  at  Whitehall,  to  the  Independent  ministers  of  Crom- 
well's time, — many  of  whom  were  the  noblest  and  purest  men 
of  their  age. — he  thus  dips  his  tongue  in  gall : — "  There  were 
none  of  those  reverend  harpies  who,  by  plunders  and  seques- 
trations, had  scraped  together  three  or  four  thousand  a  year, 
but,  presently,  according  to  the  sanctified  dialect  of  the  times, 
they  dubbed  themselves  God's  peculiar  people  and  inheritance. 
So  sure  did  those  thriving  regicides  make  of  heaven,  and  so  ful- 
ly reckoned  themselves  in  tlie  high  road  thither,  that  they  never 
so  much  as  thought  that  some  of  their  saintships  were  to  take 
Tyburn  on  the  way.  .  .  Whensoever  you  hear  any  of  these 
sly,  sanctified  sycophants,  with  turned-up  eye  and  shrug  of 
shoulder,  pleading  conscience  for  or  against  anything  or  prac- 
tice, you  should  forthwith  ask  them,  what  word  of  God  they 
have  to  bottom  that  judgment  of  their  conscience  upon.  And 
if  they  can  produce  no  such  thing,  (as  they  never  can,)  then  rest 
assured  that  they  are  arrant  cheats  and  hypocrites*,"  &c.,  &c. 
That  this  is  the  vigorous  denunciation  of  a  man  who  has  apow- 
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erful  nature  and  an  effective  vocabulary,  is  plain  enough ;  but  it 
is  equally  plain  that  it  comes  quite  as  much  from  bad  blood  as 
from  a  good  conscience.  ••*'^ 

But  South's  merits  must  not  be  forgotten.  His  vicious  moods 
were  not  always  nor  generally  on  him  in  his  preaching.  To 
him,  in  great  measure,  is  owing  that  change  in  the  style  of  ser- 
monizing which  left  the  pedantic  conceits  and  affectations,  the 
foppery  and  fustian,  the  scores  of  divisions  and  the  mere  -de- 
cencies of  etiquette,  to  be  discarded  and  put  under  ban.  He 
preached  mostly  without  manuscript.  He  used  plain  and  en- 
ergetic English,  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  taste  for  a 
more  scholastic  dialect.  Never  sacrificing  culture,  he  spoke 
straight  to  the  common  understanding  and  heart.  Really  de- 
ficient in  no  vital  quality  of  an  orator,  he  used  his  powers  with 
rare  effect,  and  made  his  sermons  throb  with  a  mighty  life,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  precious  "mines  of  golden  thought  and 
sagacious  aphorism."  And  now  and  then  he  rises  to  a  strain 
of  sacred  oratory  that  thrills  the  reader,  and,  though  the  gra- 
cious and  tender  qualities  are  rarely  found,  there  are  paragraphs 
full  of  emotion.  Montagu  says,  and  without  exaggeration,  that 
"  The  English  language  affords  no  higher  specimen  of  its  rich- 
ness and  its  strength  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  beautiful  ser- 
mon,"  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
on  "  The  Ima2;e  of  God  in  Man."  Some  extracts  from  this  ser- 
mon,  and  a  few  other  select  and  pithy'  sentences,  must  suffice 
for  specimens.  He  is  describing  man  in  Paradise,  and,  though 
all  may  not  be  ready  to  accord  to  Adam  such  supereminence, 
they  cannot  but  admire  and  reverence  the  ideal  of  primitive 
manhood. 


"  The  Understanding  was  then  sublime,  clear,  and  aspiring,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  soul's  upper  region,  lofty  and  serene,  free  from  the  va- 
pors and  disturbances  of  the  inferior  affections.  It  was  the  leading, 
controlling  faculty  ;  all  the  passions  wore  the  colors  of  reason  ;  it  did 
not  so  much  persuade  as  command ;  it  was  not  consul  but  dictator. 
Discourse  was  then  almost  as  quick  as  intuition  ;  it  was  nimble  in 
proposing,  firm  in  concluding  ;  it  could  sooner  determine  than  njow 
it  can  dispute.  Like  the  sun,  it  had  both  light  and  agility ;  it  knevir 
no  rest  but  in  motion  ;  no  quiet,  but  in  activity.     It  did  not  so  prop- 
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«rly  apprehend,  as  irradiate  the  object ;  not  so  much  find,  as  make 
things  intelligible.  It  did  arbitrate  upon  the  several  reports  of  sense, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  imagination  ;  not  like  a  drowsy  judge,  only- 
hearing,  but  also  directing  their  verdict.  In  sum,  it  was  vegete, 
quick,  and  lively  ;  open  as  the  day,  untainted  as  the  morning,  full  of 
the  innocence  and  sprightliness  of  youth  ;  it  gave  the  soul  a  bright 
and  a  full  view  into  all  things,  and  was  not  only  a  window,  but  itself 
the  prospect.     .     . 

The  will  was  then  ductile,  and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  right  rea- 
son ;  it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  understanding  half  way.  And 
the  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling  the  passive  reception  of 
the  will,  like  form  closing  with  matter,  grew  actuate  into  a  third  and 
distinct  perfection  of  practice.  The  understanding  and  will  never  dis- 
agreed, for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted  the  inclinations  of 
the  other.  Yet  neither  did  the  will  servilely  attend  upon  the  under- 
standing, but  as  a  favorite  does  upon  his  prince,  where  the  service  is 
privilege  and  preferment ;  or,  as  Solomon's  servants  waited  upon  him, 
it  admired  its  wisdom,  and  heard  in  its  prudent  dictates  and  counsel 
both  the  direction  and  reward  of  its  obedience.  It  is  indeed  the  na- 
ture of  this  faculty  to  follow  a  superior  guide, — to  be  drawn  by  the 
intellect ;  but  then  it  was  drawn  as  a  triumphant  chariot,  which  at 
the  same  time  both  follows  and  triumphs  :  while  it  obeyed  this,  it 
commanded  the  other  faculties.  It  w^as  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to 
the  understanding  ;  not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a  queen  to 
her  King — who  both  acknowledges  a  subjection,  and  yet  retains  a 
majesty.     .     .     . 

Joy — It  was  not  that  wliich  now  often  usurps  this  name  ;  that  triv- 
ial, vanishing,  superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension,  and 
plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  the  mere  crackling  of 
thorns,  a  sudden  blaze  of  the  spirits,  the  exultation  of  a  tickled  fancy, 
or  a  pleased  appetite.  Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  a  severe  thing  ; 
the  recreation  of  the  judgment,  the  jubilee  of  reason.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  real  good,  suitably  applied.  It  commenced  upon  the  solidi- 
ties of  truth,  and  the  substance  of  fruition.  It  did  not  run  out  in 
voice,  or  indecent  eruptions,  but  filled  the  soul,  as  God  does  the  uni- 
verse, silently  and  without  noise.  It  was  refreshing,  but  composed  ; 
like  the  pleasantness  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  age  ;  or 
the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with  the  silence  of  contemplation." 


And  here   follow  a  few  sentences  describing   the  primitive 
man  in  his  outward  nature: 
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"  His  stature  erect,  and  tending  upward  to  his  centre,  his  counte- 
nance majestic  and  comely,  with  the  lustre  of  a  native  beauty  that 
scorned  the  poor  assistance  of  art  or  the  attempts  of  imitation ;  his 
body  of  so  much  quickness  and  agility,  that  it  could  not  only  contain 
but  also  represent  the  soul.  ...  It*  was  a  fit  workhouse  for 
sprightly,  vivid  faculties  to  exert  themselves  in  ;  a  fit  tabernacle  for 
an  immortal  soul,  not  only  to  dwell  in,  but  to  contemplate  upon : 
where  it  might  see  the  world  without  travel ;  it  being  a  lesser  scheme 
of  the  creation,  nature  contracted,  a  little  cosmography  or  map  of  the 
universe.  Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distempers — to  die 
by  piecemeal,  and  languish  under  coughs,  catarrhs,  or  consumptions. 
Adam  knew  no  disease,  so  long  as  temperance  from  the  forbidden 
fruit  secured  him.  Nature  .  was  his  physician  :  and  innocence  and 
abstinence  would  have  kept  him  healthful  to  immortality." 

A  few  pithy  sentences  may  fittingly  end  the  selections  from 
our  author : 

"  No  man  shall  ever  come  to  heaven  himself,  who  has  not  sent  his 
heart  thither  before  him." 

"  Virtue  is  that  which  must  tip  the  preacher's  tongue  and  the  rul- 
er's sceptre  with  authority." 

"  So  far  as  truth  gets  ground  in  the  world,  so  far  sin  loses  it. 
Christ  saves  the  world  by  undeceiving  it,  and  sanctifies  the  will  by 
first  enlightening  the  understanding." 

"  A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  great  mischief,  but  a  guide  that  blinds 
those  whom  he  should  lead  is  undoubtedly  a  much  greater." 

"  He  that  falls  below  pity,  can  fall  no  lower." 

"  It  has  been  seldom  or  never  known  that  any  great  virtue  or  vice 
ever  went  alone,  for  greatness  in  everything  will  still  be  attended  on." 

Jeremy  Taylor.  (1613—1667.) 
In  Jeremy  Taylor  we  welcome  the  last  of  that  noble  broth- 
erhood into  our  presence  whose  fellowship  we  are  now  to 
share.  He  has  been  appropriately  called  "  The  Poet  of  the 
Pulpit;"  for  his  swelling  periods  and  beautiful  imagery  need 
not  the  help  of  measure  or  rhyme  to  show  how  much  of  the 
Parnassian  fire  is  beaming  and  burning  in  his  soul.  He  studied 
for  the  church,  was  ordained  before  he  was  twenty-one,  and> 
went,  in  1633,  as  lecturer  to  St.  Paul's,  London,  where  his  beau- 
tiful countenance  and  eloquent   discourses  produced  a  strong 
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and  grateful  impression  upon  his  audience.  His  fame  soon 
reached  Lambeth,  and  he  was  summoned  to  preach  before  the 
primate,  Laud,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Charles  I.  He  was  a  thorough  royalist,  followed  the  King's 
army  in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parlia- 
ment forces  in  1644.  After  the  execution  of  the  King,  he 
found  a  splendid  asylum  in  the  mansion  of  a  friend.  Lord  Car- 
bery,  and  here,  at  what  was  called  ''  Golden  Grove,"  he  com- 
posed his  ''Life  of  Christ,"  his  "Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  and 
the  greater  portion  of  his  published  and  famous  sermons. 
He  felt,  at  one  time,  the  pressure  of  poverty,  compelling  bim  to 
resort  to  school-teaching;  and  was,  for  a  brief  period,  the  occu- 
pant of  a  prison,  where  Cromwell's  officers  sent  him  for  reflect- 
ing severely  upon  those  who  had  despoiled  the  churches  of 
their  ornaments,  and  silenced  the  solemn  music  of  the  liturgy. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  elevated  to  the  place  of  Bishop, 
and  chosen  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  His 
domestic  afflictions  were  severe,  and  seemed  to  hasten  his  own 
decease.  He  buried  several  children  of  promise  while  young; 
and  his  two  sons,  who  grew  up  to  early  manhood,  lived  vicious- 
ly, and  died  the  victims  of  crime.  Although  possessing  within 
his  own  stored  mind,  and  the  magnificent  empire  of  his  imagi- 
nation, joys  with  which  the  stranger  could  not  intermeddle,  and 
of  which  no  calamity  could  despoil  him,  yet  a  nature  so  averse 
to  strife  as  his,  could  not  help  suffering  amid  the  distractions 
of  the  state  ;  and  a  soul  so  alive  to  all  the  workings  of  sympa- 
thy and  affection,  could  not  look  upon  the  desolations  of  his 
home  without  sometimes  writhing  in  agony. 

Taylor  was  not  accounted  sound  in  his  theology ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  evanojelical  features  of  the  Christian  svs- 
tem  do  not  prominently  appear  in  his  works.  He  venerated 
the  antique,  the  classic  and  the  grand;  and  so  the  poetry  of 
Paganism  won  upon  his  heart,  and  the  mediaeval  magnificence 
and  cloistered  piety  of  Ilomanism,  captivated  his  imaiiination; 
while  the  stern  and  severe  faith  of  the  Puritans  about  him,  re- 
pelled his  taste  and  confirmed  his  devotion  to  whatever  was  ma- 
jestic and  beautiful.  His  "Liberty  of  Prophesying"  is  a  noble 
plea  for  religious  toleration,  far  in  advance  of  his  age ;  though 
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a  longing  for  peace,  and  a  disinclination  to  leave  his  poetic  fan- 
cies for  the  sake  of  contending  for  the  faith,  may  have  done  not 
a  little  to  develop  his  liberality. 

His  merits  are  dififerently  estimated.  His  admirers  arc  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise,  ascribing  to  him  the  highest  order  of 
mind,  and  the  most  marvellous  combinations  of  power  j  while 
his  cool  and  unimaginative  critics  call  his  eloquence  Asiatic 
and  declamatory,  complain  of  his  long  and  involved  sentences, 
his  circuitous  movements  to  a  doubtful  conclusion,  his  excess  of 
metaphor  and  simile,  his  ill-used  learning,  his  redundant  and 
bewildering  imagery,  the  excessive  play  of  his  untamed  fancy, 
and  the  lack  of  solidity  in  his  understanding.  Doubtless  he  is 
really  faulty  in  these  respects  j  and  whoever  should  accept  him 
as  a  model  preacher  would  be  guilty  of  great  weakness.  But 
his  works,  rightly  apprehended  and  used,  are  among  the  great- 
est luxuries  in  a  theologian's  library.  His  quotations  from  the 
whole  circle  of  literature,  his  detailed 'and  picturesque  descrip- 
tions, his  reveries  and  musings  in  every  pleasant  nook  and  over 
every  flower  and  ruin  that  may  be  found  along  the  highway  of 
his  discourse,  his  piles  of  epithets  and  accumulation  of  rhe- 
torical figures,  his  suggestive  allusions  and  multiplying  details, 
combine  to  render  him  a  charming  companion  ;  and  his  page  is 
as  crowded  with  things  ancient  and  modern,  things  rare  and 
common,  things  beautiful  and  grotesque,  things  touching  and 
awful,  as  the  galleries  and  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham. 

An  American  critic  has  very  happily  characterized  his  style  in 
a  few  sentences,  wherein  he  is  compared, — or  rather  wherein  he 
is  contrasted, — with  Barrow  and  Hooker.  He  says:  "Barrow 
and  Hooker  are  like  streams — deep,  full,  sounding  streams — 
rolling  right  onward  to  the  sea.  Taylor  is  a  sunny  river,  that 
loves  the  meadows,  and  stretches  forth  its  arms  into  the  fields, 
and  laughs  while  the  little  streams  play  into  its  bosom,  and 
wanders  where  it  will,  while  its  hundred  brothers  hear  the 
voice  of  the  great  deep  and  plunge  into  their  home.  The  writ- 
ings of  Barrow  and  Hooker  are  like  the  measured  strains  of  an 
organ,  governed  by  an  apparent  skill.  Taylor  heeds  not  the 
rules  or  the  proportions  of  music  j    but,  like  a  great -^olian 
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harp,  when  you  think  that  its  strains  are  about  to  cease,  the 
restless  melodies  of  his  soul  break  out  in'  another  strain,  and 
still  another,  till  you  are  absolutely  wearied  with  delight." 

In  the  following  extracts  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Tay- 
lor's mind,  are,  perhaps,  as  well  exhibited  as  they  can  be  by 
such  limited  specimens.  The  most  sublime, — sublime  even  to 
terribleness, — of  all  his  sermons — that  on  "  Christ's  Advent  to 
Judgment,"  must  be  passed  over;  because  nothing  save  a  long- 
er passage  than  we  have  space  for,  could  fairly  represent  it  or 
the  preacher.  Here  is  a  passage  on  "  The  Age  of  Reason 
and  Discretion :" 


"  Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some 
never ;  but  all  men  late  enough  ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon  him 
slowly  and  insensibly.  But,  as  "vvhen  the  sun  approaching  towards  the 
gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends 
away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the 
lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps 
over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which 
decked  the  brow  of  Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil  because 
himself  had  seen  the  face  of  God  ;  and  still  while  a  man  tells  the  sto- 
ry, the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light, 
and  then  he  shines  one  whole  day  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes 
weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly  :  so  is  a  man's 
reason  and  his  life.  He  first  begins  to  perceive  himself,  to  see  or 
taste,  making  little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  dis- 
course of  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  liberty :  but  when  he  is 
strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  and  little  institutions,  he  is  at  first  enter- 
tained with  trifles  and  impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs  them, 
but  because  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little  things  are  laid 
before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to  play  withal :  but  be- 
fore a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  con- 
sumption, with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eyes  and  worn-out 
body. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  Avhich  we  call  years  of 
discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at  the 
bondage  of  a  caitiff  spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline  and  is  let  loose 
to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hatli  wit  enough  to  choose  his 
vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confidently,  and 
ignorantly,  and  perpetually;  to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny  nothing  to 
his  appetite,  to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must   for- 
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ever  be  ashamed  of ;  for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that  most  men  show 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood.  And  by  this  time  the  young  man 
hath  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  theirfc- 
fore  it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life  ;  he  is  a 
fool  in  his  understanding,  and  that  is  a  sad  death." 

This  is  what  he  says  of  death : 

"Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises,  and  solemn 
bugbears,  and  the  actings  by  candlelight,  and  proper  and  fantastic  cer- 
emonies, the  minstrels  and  the  noise-makers,  the  women  and  the  weep- 
ers, the  swoonings  and  the  shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the  physicians, 
the  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kindred  and  the  watchers,  and. 
then  to  die  is  easy,  ready,  and  quitted  from  its  troublesome  circuril- 
stances.  It  is  the  same  harmless  thing  that  a  poor  shepherd  suffered 
yesterday,  or  a  maid-servant  to-day  ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  which 
you  die,  in  that  very  night  a  thousand  creatures  die  with  you,  some 
wise  men  and  many  fools  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first  will  not  quit 
him,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  make  him  unable  to  die." 

His  passage  on  "  Prayer  without  Wrath,"  is  one  of  the  best  ,* 
and,  though  often  quoted,  may  well  enough  be  quoted  again,  as 
the  parting  word  of  the  good  Bishop,  whom  we  send  away  al- 
most as  reluctantly  as  he  dismissed  any  one  of  the  beautiful 
images  that  came  trooping  to  his  pen.  It  is  somewhat  long, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  wish  it  shorter : 

"Prayer  is  arf  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  spirit  of 
gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity;  an  imitation  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest  example  ;  and 
a  conformity  to  God,  whose  anger  is  always  just,  and  marches  slowly, 
and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hindered,  and  never  hasty, 
and  is  full  of  mercy  :  prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of 
our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the 
rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of 
a  quiet  mind,   of  untroubled  thoughts — it  is  the  daughter  of  charity 
and  the  sister  of  meekness  ;  and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry, 
that  is,  with  a  troubled   and  discomposed   spirit,  is  like  him  that  re- 
tires into  a  battle  to  meditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters 
of  an  army,  and  chooses  a  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.     Anger  is 
a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and,  therefore,  is  contra- 
ry to  that  attention  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God. 
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For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring^ 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb 
above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  long 
sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  incon- 
stant, descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tempest  than  it  could 
recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the 
little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
itorm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  ffight,  and  did  rise 
and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion  of  an  angel,  as  he 
passed  sometimes  through  the  air  about  his  ministries  here  below. 
So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man :  when  his  affairs  have  required  busi- 
ness, and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was 
to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty 
met  with  the  infirmities  of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and 
the  instrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a 
tempest,  and  overruled  the  man  ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and 
his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud  ;, 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without  in- 
tention ;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be  con- 
tent to  lose  that  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger  is  re- 
moved, and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  like  the  brow  of  Jesus 
and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God ;  and  then  it  ascends  to  heaven 
upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns ^ 
like  the  useful  bee,  laden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven." 

-  This  imperfect  study  of  the  English  pulpit  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  quite  sufiicient  to  satisfy  us  that  "  there  were  giants 
in  those  days,"  and  that  the  pulpit  was  not  filled  by  pigmies. 
The  ministry  was  accounted  a  sphere  for  the  employment  of 
the  highest  talent,  the  most  varied  learning,  the  rarest  literary 
taste,  and  the  most  accomplished  oratory.  It  is  proper  that 
the  best  gifts  be  thus  laid  on  God^s  altar,  and  that  the  highest 
fruits  of  genius  be  garnered  for  the  church.  Though  the  sphere 
imparts  more  honor  to  the  occupant  than  it  can  receive  from 
him,  yet  there  is  a  fitness  in  puttini^  the  highest  types  of  man- 
hood into  a  place  so  exalted;  and,  though  the  chief  power  of 
the  preacher  is  from  God,  making  the  feeble  instrument  mighty 
for  service,  still  the  royal  thinkers  are  weak  enough  for  such 
tasks,  and  the  Master  can  make  far  more  of  the  well-trained 
servant  than  of  the  inexperienced  ofifcrer  of  toil,  or  of  the 
heedless  and  egotistic  idler.     And  no  one  can  study  this  pulpit 
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literature,  or  commune  ■with  these  vigorous  preacherS;  without 
finding  his  spirit  quickened,  the  idea  of  his  work  as  a  preacher 
enlarged  and  elevated,  his  inefficiency  rebuked,  and  his  Chris- 
tian ambition  sometimes  set  on  fire.  '■ 

The  proper  use  to  be  made  of  this  study  is  to  find, — not 
models  to  copy,  nor  thoughts  to  plagiarize,  nor  rhetoric  to  pa- 
rade, nor  imagery  to  borrow, — but  stimulus  for  efifort,  sugges- 
tions for  guidance,  ambition  for  improvement,  correctives  for 
faults,  and  hopes  for  success.  Each  master  of  the  sacred  art 
may  furnish  some  element  of  power  that  can  be  wrought  into  our 
own  service.  Bunyan  may  teach  us  Saxon  directness  and  home- 
ly vigor;  Flavel  may  urge  upon  us  simplicity  and  fervor;  Bar- 
row may  impress  us  with  the  value  of  comprehensiveness  and 
care ;  South  may  help  us  in  gaining  stalwart  vigor  and  pith ; 
Brooks  may  show  us  how  to  compress  a  great  and  vital  truth 
into  an  aphorism;  Howe  may  help  us  into  the  majesty  of  truth; 
and  Taylor  may  aid  us  in  painting  holiness  with  such  a  beauty 
that  even  unwilling  men  shall  be  won  by  its  loveliness. 

With  what  strong  ties,  and  tender,  do  these  wise  teachers 
and  honored  servants  of  Christ  bind  us  to  the  Mother-land ! 
What  priceless  legacies  have  not  these  noble  minds  left  us  1 
Being  dead  they  yet  speak;  and  we  claim  them  as  brethren  and 
fathers,  allowing  no  bitter  recollection  nor  upspringing  preju- 
dice to  sunder  the  bond  of  relationship.  We  forget  their  mu- 
tual hostilities, — £erce  sometimes  while  living,  but  long  since 
ended  in  the  fellowship  of  a  Christian  unity,  in  the  love  of  a 
common  Lord,  and  in  the  unifying  vision  of  heaven.  They  are 
no  more  self-complacent  Churchmen  and  iconoclastic  Dissen- 
ters, but  earnest  Christian  men  and  teachers,  at  whose  feet  it  is 
a  joy  to  sit;  and  though  they  had  their  frailties  and  their  pas- 
sions, we  recall  these  with  charity,  and  give  them  our  rever- 
ence for  their  inspiration  and  fidelity.  We  do  not  stop  to 
think  that  they  lived  beyond  the  sea,  and  were  parts  of  the  na- 
tion that  oppressed  America  into  a  reluctant  resistance,  and 
then  sought  to  crush  the  heroism  which  the  young  Republic  had 
nursed  from  the  maternal  bosom  of  Britain.  We  only  remem- 
ber that  they  preached  with  power  and  unction  from  our  Bi- 
bk,  and  that  they  opened  a  broader  and  better  highway  to  the 
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mercy  of  our  God.  Nor  shall  the  grievous  disappointment  with 
which  the  England  of  to-day  burdens  our  hearts,  cheat  us  of  our 
fellowship  with  these  pulpit  monarchs.  Her  statesmen  may  be 
selfish  enough  only  to  grin  maliciously  at  our  struggles  to  keep 
the  civilization  which  they  have  glorified  in  words,  and  leave  all 
our  costly  martyrdoms  for  liberty  without  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion ;  her  aristocracy  may  fling  gibes  at  our  misfortunes,  taunt 
our  heroism,  predict  our  failure,  and  help  our  enemies  against 
us;  still  it  shall  not  destroy  our  veneration  for  that  nobler  and 
better  England  which  speaks  to  us  from  graves  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  which  will  again  speak  to  us  when  the  storm  of 
passion  and  pride  is  calmed, — bewailing  her  present  sins  with 
regretful  words,  and  blotting  out  the  sorry  record  she  is  now 
making  with  the  alchemy  of  repentance  and  the  purification  of 
tears. 


Art.  II.— the  FREEWILL  BAPTIST  FOREIGN 

MISSION  SOCIETY. 


1 .  Annual  Reports  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

1835—1861. 

2.  Hinduism  and   Christianity  in  Orissa,   &c.,   by  O.  R.  Bacheler, 

eleven  years  Missionary  in  Orissa.     Boston  :  C.  Waite.    1853. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Con- 

nexion.    1832—1859. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  first  volume  of  the 
'' History  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,"  exhibiting,  as  it  docs,  the 
trials  and  the  toils  through  which  the  fathers  of  the  denomina- 
tion passed.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  contribute  towards  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  that  history. 

It  appears  that  early  in  1825,"^  the  General  Baptists  of  Eng- 
land comtfienced  a  correspondence  with  the  Freewill  Baptists, 
and  that  a  little  before  this,  on  A^l  12th,  1824,t  Rev.  James 

*  History  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  page  464.  f  Ibid,  p.  465. 
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.  Peggs,  a  missionary  of  the  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,* 
then  in  Outtack,  Orissa,  addressed  a  letter  "  To  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  in  America/'  in  which 
he  described  the  condition  of  the  heathen  among  whom  he  la- 
bored, and  asked  for  cooperation.  This  letter  was  published 
in  the  Morning  Star  of  June  27th,  1827.  The  same  paper  for 
April  13th,  1832,t  contained  a  letter  from  Rev.  A.  Sutton,  an- 
other General  Baptist  missionary,  who  had  been  six  years  in 
Orissa,  in  which  he  sought  to  enlist  the  denomination  in  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions. ♦  The  result  was  that  in  response 
to  "  a  request  from  the  Parsonsfield  Yearly  Meeting,"  the 
General  Conference  of  that  year  recommended  the  formation 
of  "The  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.":j:  This 
was  formed  in  1833,  the  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  being  approved  by  the  Governor  Jan.  29th  of  that 
year.  I 

Mr.  Sutton  came  to  this  country  and  attended  the  New 
Hampshire  Yearly  Meeting  at  Gilford  in  June,  1833,  where  he 
addressed  about  three  thousand  persons  ;§  and  after  visiting 
England,  he,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Conference  of  1833, 
returned  in  1834,1[  and  for  some  months  filled  the  office  of  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  in  that  capacity  made 
a  tour  among  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  the  western 
part  of  New  York.** 

In  Jan.,  1835,  Eli  Noyes,  a  licentiate  of  the  church  in  Jeffer- 
son, Me.,  was  accepted  as  the  first  candidate  for  missionary 
service,  and  was  ordained  at  the  New  Hampshire  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Lisbon,  in  June  of  that  year,  in  the  presence  of  three 
thousand  persons.  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D.  D.,  of  London, England, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  A.  Sutton  gave  the  charge. 
Revs.  D.  P.  Cilley,  D.  Jackson^  E.  Place,  J.  Woodman,  J.  Buz- 
zell  and  D.  Marks  also  took  part  in  the  services.ff  Of  these, 
Noyes,  Cox,  Sutton  and  Marks  have  been  since  called  home. 
Jeremiah  Phillips,  a  Free  Communion  Baptist,  was  accepted  as 

*  This  Society  was  formed  in  1817.  f  Memoirs  of  David  Marks, 
p.  281.  I  Minutes  of  General  Conference,  1832,  p.  4.  ||  Report, 
1836,  p.  2.  §  Memoirs  of  David  Marks,  p.  305.  ^Minutes,  1833, 
p,  11.     Report,  1835,  p.  4,     **  Ibid,  p,  4.     fflbid,  p.  5. 
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the  second  missionary,  and  was  ordained  at  Plainfield,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  3d,  1835.*  Messrs.  Noyesand  Phillips,  with  their  wives,t 
sailed  from  Boston,  in  company  with  Mr.  Sutton  and  other  mis- 
sionaries, Sept.  22d,  1835.  They  reached  Calcutta  Feb.  5th, 
1836,  and  were  hospitably  received  by  the  English  Baptist 
missionaries,  and  after  a  rest  of  two  or  three  weeks,  they 
went  on  to  Cuttack,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  General 
Baptist  missionaries,  at  whose  invitation  they  had  gone  out. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  remained  six  months  at  Cuttack,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  the  same  period^  at  Balasore,  acquiring  the 
Oriya  language,  and  aiding  in  the  Missionary  schools.  They 
then  went  to  Sumbhulpore,J  containing  fifteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  where 
they  established  a  mission.  Here  they  preached  and  distrib- 
uted books,  and  having  received  "  six  starving  children"  from 
their  relatives,  they  commenced  a  boarding  school.  .  But  they 
were  soon  prostrated  by  fever,  and  were  without  medical  as- 
sistance, and  with  only  one  European  family  in  the  place.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noyes  were  both  sick  together,  and  their  child  died. 
Mr.  Phillips  lost  first  his  child,  then  his  wife,  and  was  himself 
prostrated. II  As  soon  as  they  were  able,  the  survivors  got 
down  to  Cuttack,  where  the  care  of  kind  friends  soon  restored 
them,  but  as  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  return  to  Sumbhul- 
pore,  the  General  Baptist  missionaries  gave  up  Balasore  to 
them,  and  in  February,  1837,  they  commenced  operations  at 
that  station.  The  town  contained  fourteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  district,  and  is  150  miles 
from  Calcutta,  100  from  Cuttack,  and  8  from  the  sea  cost.  It 
is  on  a  great  pilgrim  road  to  Poree.§ 

Early  in  1840,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  operations  of  the 
mission,  Mr.  Phillips,  who  in  1838  had  married  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Grimsditch,  an  adopted  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mack,  of  Scram- 
pore,  removed  to  Jcllasore,  thirty  miles  nortli  of  Balasore, 
where,  with  a  portion  of  the  Boarding  School,  and  some  native 

*  Report,  1835,  p.  7.  fMrs.  Noyes  was  a  Miss  Pierce,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  was  the  widow  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Beede.  See  Memoirs  of  David  Marks,  pp.  332,  339.  %  Hinduism 
and  Christianity  in  Orissa,  p.  126.      ||  Ibid,  p.  127.      §  Ibid,  p.  132. 
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converts,  he  commenced  a  new  station.  And  here  death  again 
invaded  his  family,  for  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  second 
Mrs.  Phillips  died,  before  she  had  completed  her  21st  year.* 

Iii  May,  1840,  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  Rev.  0.  R. 
Bacheler  and  wife,  and  Miss  Hannah  Cummings,t  was  sent  out 
by  the  Society.  They  arrived  at  Balasore  Oct.  13th,  where 
Mr.  B.  resided  during  his  stay  in  India.  Before  this,  Mr. 
Noyes  had  been  sick,  so  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  desist 
from  his  labors,  and  after  several  alternations  of  recovery  and 
relapse,  it  became  evident,  in  May,  1841,  that  he  could  no  long- 
er continue  his  work,  and  he  returned  to  this  country.  He 
first  acted  as  agent  for  the  Society,  then  became  the  first  Homo 
Missionary  pastor,  and  subsequently  occupied  several  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  denomination.  After  a  long  sickness,  he 
died  Oct.  10,  1853,  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  we  believe 
'Mrs.  Noyes  still  resides. 

We  have  not  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  church  at 
Balasore,  but  we  find  one  there  in  1840. J  The  church  in  Jella- 
sore  was  t)rganized  Feb.  7th,  1841,  having  six  native  members. || 
On  Sept.  27th,  1841,  these  two  churches  were  formed  into  the 
Orissa  Quarterly  Meeting.§ 

On  Nov.  18,  1843,  Rev.  J.  C.  Dow  and  wife  were  sent  out 
to  reinforce  the  mission,  and  they  reached  Jellasore  May  18th. 
1844.  It  was  thought  desirable  for  Mr.  D.  to  locate  at  Midna- 
pore,  a  city  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  from 
Calcutta,  and  forty  from  Jellasore. 1  Here  he  remained  about 
four  years,  but  his  health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  labors,  and  return  home.  He  reached  this  country  August 
19th,  1848.     Midnapore  has  not  been  occupied  since. 

From  August,  1844,  Mrs.  Bachelor  had  been  more  or  less  un- 
well, and  she  died  Jan.  9th,  1845,  while  on  her  way  to  Calcutta 
for  medical  advice.  Miss  Sarah  P.  Merrill,  having  been  accept- 
ed as  a  missionary  teacher,  sailed  for  India  Aug.  I2tb,  1846, 
and  was  married  to  Rev.  0.  R.  Bacheler  soon  after  her  arrival 


*  Minutes,  1841,  p.  20.  f  She  became  the  third  Mrs.  Phillips  in 
1841  or  1842.  See  Report  for  1862,  p.  4.  J  Ibid,  1841,  p.  15. 
II  Ibid,  p.  7.  §  Report,  1842,  p.  11.  ^Hinduism  and  Christianity 
in  Orissa,  p.  135. 
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in  Orissa.*  Rev.  Ruel  Cooley  and  wife  sailed  from  Boston 
Aug.  8th,  1849,t  and  reached  Jellasore  Jan.  2,  1850.  They 
afterwards  settled  at  Balasore. 

Rev.  A.  Sutton  spent  a  part  of  1850  in  this  country,  and  his 
presence  excited  so  much  additional  interest  in  Foreign  Mis- 
sions that  Miss  Lovina  Crawford  was  accepted  as  a  missionary 
teacher,  and  sailed  from  Boston  Oct.  17th  of  that  year.  Her 
arrival  at  Balasore  at  the  end  of  April,  1851,  increased  the 
n;iissionary  band  to  seven,  the  highest  number  which  had  then 
been  reached.  Miss  C.  was  attached  to  the  Balasore  station 
with  a  view  to  her  taking  charge  of  the  Khond  school. J  Soon 
after  this,  the  state  of  Mrs.  Bachelor's  health  rendered  her  re- 
turn to  this  country  absolutely  necessary,  and  leaving  Balasore, 
Mr.  Bachelor  and  his  family  reached  New  York  July  10th,  1852, 
twelve  years  after  going  out.  Two  of  Mr.  Phillips's  children 
came  with  them.  Mr.  Bachelor  engaged  heartily  in  the  work 
of  the  Society  as  an  agent,  and  has  rendered  it  efficient  service 
in  this  way.  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith  and  wife,  having  been  accepted 
as  missionaries,  sailed  Aug.  19,  1852,  reaching  Jellasore  Feb. 
2d,  1853,  from  whence  they  went  to  Balasore. 

In  1852,  a  new  Christian  settlement  was  formed  by  leasing 
200  acres  of  land  at  Santipore,  six  miles  from  Jellasore.  It  was 
intended  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Santals.||  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Oliver,  an  East  Indian,  who  had  been  baptized  by  Rev.  J. 
Phillips,  and  gave  much  promise  of  usefulness,  was  engaged  as 
an  assistant  missionary,  to  take  charge  of  the  station,  and  Dan- 
iel P.  Cilley,  a  Santal  convert,  took  charge  of  the  school  there. 
Friends  in  India  subscribed  about  $250.  towards  the  expenses 
of  this  settlement.§  Mr.  Oliver  did  not  continue  long  in  the 
service  of  the  mission. IF  Attracted,  probably,  by  the  much 
larger  salary  which  educated  persons  of  his  class  can  obtain,  he 
engaged  in  secular  employment.  The  settlement,  however, 
continued  under  the  charge  of  a  native  missionary,  and  a  sim- 
ilar Christian  village  was  formed  in  1855,  at  Metrapore,  near 
Balasore."^^ 

0 

*  Report,  1847,  p.  3.  f  Report,  1849,  p.  14.  {  Report,  1851,  pp. 
9,18.  II  Report,  1852,  p.  18.  §  Report,  1853,  p.  8.  ^Report, 
1854,  p.  8.     **  Report,  1855,  p.  28, 
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For  several  years  the  health  of  Mrs.  Phillips  had  demanded 
her  return  to  this  country,  and  at  length  it  was  decided  that 
she  and  her  children  should  come,  while  Mr.  Phillips  remained 
longer  in  the  work  from  which  he  felt  he  could  not  be  spared. 
Dula;  a  converted  Santal,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Jellasore, 
came  with  her  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  children.-  They 
arrived  May  13th,  1854.  On  Sept.  5  th  of  the  same  year,  Rev. 
H.  Covil,  of  Michigan,  was  sent  out  to  help  the  feeble  band. 
He  arrived  at  Jellasore  Jan.  20th,  1855,  where  he  settled  with 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  removed  thither,  but  circumstances  occur- 
red which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  home  in 
1857.* 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Phillips  left,  "  loneliness,  increased  cares, 
and  a  closer  application  to  study,  brought  "  a  severe  nervous 
debility"  on  Mr.  P.,  "which  greatly  reduced  his  strength,  and 
caused  him  much  mental  suffering,"  and  finally  led  the  mission- 
aries to  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
return  home.  He  therefore  came  in  the  same  ship  which  took 
out  Mr.  Covil,  bringing  under  his  care  the  widow  of  Dr.  Sutton, 
to  whom  the  Society  owes  so  much.  They  arrived  in  Boston 
June  3d,  1855.t  Mr.  Phillips  had  been  twenty  years  .from 
home.     He  is  now  settled  at  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 

The  early  part  of  1856  was  a  time  of  sadness  at  the  mis- 
sionary stations.  Daniel  P.  Cilley  died  of  cholera,  Jan.  9th, 
and  Elias  Hutchins  of  diarrhoea  and  fever,  April  17th.  They 
were  both  promising  Santal  preachers. J  "Faint,  yet  pursuing," 
was,  however,  the  motto  of  the  feeble  band,  and  there  were 
those  at  home  who  were  longing  to  increase  their  strength. 
Rev.  E.  C.  B.  Hallam  and  wife,  of  Canada  West,  sailed  from 
Boston  Oct.  2d,  1856,  accompanied  by  Dula,  who  had  Ipeen  in 
this  country  more  than  two  years.  He  had  visited  a  number  of 
churches,  and  had  devoted  part  of  the  time  to  study.  They 
reached  Calcutta  Feb.  19,  1857,  and  then  took  charge  of  the 
station  at  Jellasore. 

In  1856—7,  the  rebellion  in  India  occurred,  and  threw  gloom 
and  doubt  over  all  missionary  operations  in  that  country.     The 

*  Report,  1857,  p.  5.  f  Report,  1855,  pp.  9,  10.  J  Report,  1856, 
pp.  12,  14. 
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Freewill  Baptist  missionaries,  however,  were  ^  preserved  from 
danger,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  missions  in  India  have 
been  benefited  by  that  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  destroy 
them. 

In  May,  1859,  Miss  Crawford,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
€ight  years,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  her  native  land,  and  remained 
here  till  July  8th,  1861,  when  she  returned,  with  the  expecta- 
tion, we  believe,  of  remaining  in  India  the  rest  of  her  life."^ 

Rev.  Arthur  Miller  and  wife,  of  Canada  West,  sailed  Aug.  22d, 
1859,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  Dec.  11th,  whence  they  went  to 
Jellasore,  and  are  now  stationed  at  Balasore.  By  their  acces- 
sion, the  number  of  American  missionaries  was  increased  to 
eight,  four  male  and  four  female,  the  highest  number  it  has  yet 
been.  But  this  strength  could  not  be  kept  up.  The  failing 
health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooley,  after  eleven  years  of  arduous 
toil,  demanded  a  return  for  a  season.  They  arrived  home  in 
May,  1861.  Since  then,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  reached  this  country  July 
22d,  1862,t  so  that  the  American  force  is  again  reduced  to 
five,  viz. :  Messrs.  Hallam  and  Miller  and  their  wives,  and  Miss 
Crawford.  To  reinforce  this  feeble  band.  Rev.  0.  R.  Bacheler 
resolved  to  return  to  Orissa.  Leaving  his  family  in  this  coun- 
try, from  whom  he  expects  to  be  separated  three  or  four  years, 
he  sailed  from  Boston  July  12th,  1862,  full  of  ardor  for  his 
work,  saying,  "  If  ho  had  ever  had  a  happier  day,  he  did  not 
know  when  it  was."J  We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  his  safe  arri- 
val.    But  what  changes  may  occur  before  that  we  know  not. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  period  of 
service  of  each  of  the  missionaries : 


Left  America.  Name. 

Sept.  22d,  1835.     Rev.  Eli  Noyes, 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Noyes, 


u 
u 
(( 


u 


Returned,  October,  1841. 

u  u  u 


it 


u 


Rev.  J.  Phillips,  "  June  3,  1855. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Phillips,     Died  in  India,  Nov.,  1837. 


lIMrs.M.  A.  G.Phillips, 


u 


u 


Aug.  16, 1840. 


*  Report,  1861,  p.  11,  f  Morning  Star,  July  30,  1862.  %  Ibid, 
July  16,  1862.  ||  Born  in  India,  and  became  the  second  Mrs*  Phil 
lips  in  1838. 
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Left  America. 
May,  1840. 


(( 
u 
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Nov.  18,  1843. 


Rev.  0.  R.  Bacheler,     Returned  July  10,  1852. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Bacheler,     Died  in  India,  Jan.  20, 1845. 
*Miss  H.  Cummings,      Returned  May  13,  1854. 

Aug.  19,  1848. 


(( 


(( 


Aug.  12,  1846. 
Aug.  8,  1849. 


(( 


(( 


Oct.  7,  1850. 
Aug.  19,  1852. 


(( 


(( 


Sept.  5,    1854. 
Oct.  2,  1856. 

Aug.  22,  1859. 

u  u 


Rev.  J.  C.  Dow, 
Mrs.  Dow, 

tMiss  S.  P.  Merrill, 
Rev.  Ruel  Cooley, 
Mrs.  Cooley, 
Miss  Lovina  Crawford, 
Rev.  B.  B.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Smith, 
Rev.  H.  Covil, 
Rev.  E.  C.  B.  Hallam, 
Mrs.  Hallam, 
Rev.  A.  Miller,  ) 
Mrs.  Miller,       J 


u 


July  10,  1852. 
May,   1861. 


1859. 
July  22,  1862. 


u 


(( 


1857 


at  Jellasore. 


at  Balasore. 


Returned  to  India. 
July  8,  1861.       Miss  Lovina  Crawford. 
July  12,  1862.     Rev.  O.  R.  Bacheler. 

The  Society  has  had  9  male  missionaries,  11  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  1  female  assistant,  21  in  all.  Of  these,  three 
wives  of  missionaries  have  died  in  India,  7  missionaries  and  6 
wives  have  returned  home,  leaving  2  missionaries  and  their 
wives  and  1  female  assistant  in  the  field,  and  Mr.  Bacheler  on 
his  way  to  rejoin  them. 

Rev.  A.  Sutton  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society  from 
Sept.,  1834,  to  Sept.,    1835;    Rev.   D.  P.  Cilley  from  1835  to 

;  Rev.  E.  Mack  from to  1841 ;  Rev.  E.Hutchins  from 

1841  to  1859;  Rev.  0.  R.  Bacheler  from  1859  to  1862;  and 
Rev.  C.  0.  Libby,  of  Candia,  N".  H.,  is  the  present  Secretary.  All 
these  services  have  been  rendered  nearly  gratuitously,  and  were 
very  valuable  to  the  Society,  but  we  do  not  fear  that  any  one 
will  charge  us  with  being  invidious,  when  we  refer  especially  to 
the  long,  laborious,  and  devoted  labors  of  the  lamented  Hutch- 
ins.     We  know  from   personal  observation  that  he  gave  his 

*  Became  the  third  Mrs.  Phillips  in  1841  or  1842.  f  Became  the 
second  Mrs.  Bacheler  in  1846. 
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days  and  nights,  and  his  physical  strength,  to  the  duties  of  his 
.  ofl&ce. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  may  be  called  the  external  hi3> 
tory  of  the  Society,  let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  the  work  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  results  of  their  labors.  Of  course 
the  most  important  part  of  this  work  is 

PREACHING. 

This  is  carried  on  in  a  three-fold  sphere  of  operations : 

1.  In  connection  with  the  regular  religious  services  at  the 
missionary  stations.  The  congregations  here  are  made  up  of 
the  families  of  the  missionaries,  native  Christians,  inquirers, 
and  such  of  the  heathen  as  may  bo  occasionally  induced  to  at- 
tend. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  these  congregations  are 
small ;  but  the  work  performed  is  as  important  as  that  in  larg- 
er ones,  for  it  is  here  the  church  of  God  is  instructed,  and  halt- 
ing ones  arc  urged  to  decision.  At  Balasore  an  English  service 
is  held  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings. 

2.  *At  the  bazaars  and  villages  adjacent  to  the  stations.  The 
bazaars  are  public  markets,  where  the  people  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  or  purchasing  goods.  To  one  of  these,  or 
to  a  village,  the  missionary  goes  towards  evening,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  native  preachers,  and  by  reading  or 
chanting,  a  crowd  is  attracted.  The  missionary  then  address- 
es them  on  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  licars  and  answers 
whatever  objections  may  be  urged, ■^*  At  some  places  these 
bazaar  congregations  number  from  one  to  two  hundred.  "  Cases 
of  much  interest  have  often  been  met  with,  as  persons  have  lis- 
tened with  great  attention  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  confessed 
the  sin  and  folly  of  idolatry,  and  their  need  of  a  better  way."t 

3.  Itinerating.  In  the  cold  season  of  the  yeai',  the  missiona- 
ries go  forth  accompanied  by  native  brethren,  taking  tents  with 
them,  and  travel  from  village  to  village,  and  from  market  to 
market,  often  taking  some  festival  on  the  way.  The  following 
illustration  is  from  Mr.  Noyes  :J 


*  Hinduism   and   Christianity,  p.    181.       t  Rf'-port,    1848,   p.  10. 
X  Report,  1841,  p.  9. 
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"  Boitalee  market.  Struck  our  tents  and  came  two  miles  to  this 
place — pitched  our  tent  under  a  mango  tree,  in  a  fine  shady  place. 
The  market  here  this  afternoon  was  very  small,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  hundred  ;  but  we  had  a  good  hearing,  while  we  invited  them 
to  come  to  the  Saviour.  Bhekaree  spoke  with  great  feeling,  and 
though  some  were  disposed  to  make  sport,  the  most  appeared  to  as- 
eent  to  the  truth  of  his  discourse." 

The  Report  for  1850  says  * 

"  During  the  cold  season  from  two  to  thriee  months  were  spent  in 
labors  abroad.  The  first  excursion,  which  occupied  some  more  than 
a  month,  was  commenced  towards  the  close  of  November.  ... 
Fifteen  weekly  markets  were  visited,  and  several  of  them  re-visited. 
The  gospel  was  also  daily  preached  in  various  bazaars  on  the  road, 
and  in  villages  near  it." 

Of  a  <rrcat  bathing  festival  which  he  attended,  Mr.  Cooley 
gays  :t 

"  We  reached  the  jattra  a  little  past  10  A.  M.,  i.  e.,  Rama,  Prasu- 
ram,  Mahes  and  myself,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Silas  Curtis,  Elia^ 
Hutchins,  and  several  lay  members.  We  divided  our  forces  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people,  estimated  to  be  not  less 
than  25,000.  We  were  listened  to  with  good  attention  as  long  as  we 
were  disposed  to  preach,  which  was  until  about  4,  P.  M.  We  also 
took  a  large  supply  of  books,  which  were  all  distributed,  and  more 
sought  for.     We  returned  to  our  camp  at  Dantoon  for  the  night." 

In  tliis  connection  we  may  sav  somethiniir  of 

NATIVE    PREACHERS. 

It  cannot  bo  expected  that  the  Gospel  will  pervade  the 
world  merely  by  the  preach  inci;  of  foreign  missionaries:  but  tlicy 
must  seek  out  thosCj  who,  having  been  converted,  are  possessed 
of  talents,  and  whom  God  appears  to  be  calling  to  preach  the 
gospel.  This  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  apostles,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Acts  xiv.  23,  Titus  i.  5,  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Mission,  it  receiv- 
ed assistance  of  this  kind  from   the   General   Baptist  Mission. 

*  Page  11.     t  Report,  1854,  p.  27. 
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Among  those  of  this  class  connected  with  it  far  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  are  Bhekary,*  Somnath,  Sebo,  Mahes,  and  Japhet. 
After  God  had  blessed  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  one  after 
another  of  those  converted  by  their  instrumentality,  became  as- 
sistants to  them  in  their  work.  Among  these  are  Prasuramj. 
the  first  convert,  Rama,  Adam,  Reuben,  Silas  Curtis,  Elias 
Hutchins,  Daniel  P.  Cilley,  Ham,Bhekarie,  Naick,  Bhagabat,  Ka- 
mal  Nai'k,  and  Dula.  Some  of  these  brethrcm  removed  to  other 
places  of  labor.  Twof  were  the  cause  of  serious  trial  to  the 
Missionaries,  and  three  of  them,  viz.,  D-aniel  P.  Cilley,  Elias 
Hutchins,  and  Rama,  were  removed  by  death  in  the  midst  of 
their  usefulness.  Rama  was  a  Brahmin,  was  converted  in  1840,. 
and  was  the  first  baptised  at  Jellasore.:]:  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1841,§  and  was  ordained  in  184:7.||  He  died  sudden- 
ly March  22,  1859. IF  Mr.  Cooley's  testimony  concerning  him 
is,  "  He  was  a  devoted  servant  of  our  Lord.  Ho  gave  abun- 
dant evidence  of  this.  He  had  been  employed  in  the  ministry 
for  many  years,  and  had  made  ^roo/ of  his  ministry.  .  .  Ele 
was  always  ready  to  go  anywhere  to  preach  Christ.  .  .  He 
was  always  at  work,  wheresoever  he  found  any  to  hear  him,  at 
our  camp,  by  the  roadside,  in  the  bazaars,  or  villages;  he  al- 
ways had  a  word  to  say  to  them  about  the  Saviour,  and  his 
great  love,  and  our  great  need  of  him."*"^ 

Daniel  P.  Cilley  was  a  Santal.  He  was  baptised  in  1847,. 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1854,  and  died  Jan.  0th  185G.it 

Elias  Hutchins  was  the  first  Santal  converted. JJ  He  was 
baptized  at  the  same  time  as  D.  P.  Cilley,  commenced  to  preach 
at  the  same  time  with  him,|ll|  and  died  April  19th,  1856. §§  With, 
him  we  felt  we  were  acquainted,  as  wc  had  corresponded  with 
him  for  two  or  three  years  before  his  death.  One  statement  in 
his  last  letter  always  struck  us  as  indicating  his  deep  sense  of 
his  own  degradation  when  a  heathen,  and  his  strong  faith  in 
God.  Speaking  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Santals  he 
said,  "But  the  word  of  the  Lord  will  certainly  prevail,  for  that 

♦  Called  also  Bhecari,  Bhikari,  Bickharie.  |  Bhekary  and  Prasu- 
ram.  \  Report,  1841,  p.  6.  §  1842  p.  4.  ||  1848  p.  8.  %  1859  p.. 
16.  **  1859  pp.  17,  18.  ft  1856  p.  12.  JJ  1848  p.  13.  ||||  1855> 
p.  21.     §§  1856  p.  16. 
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which  we  have  heard  has  saved  us"  Another  statement  in  the 
same  letter  shows  his  dependence  on  Divine  aid.  "  At  present 
I  and  Daniel  go  out  together,  preaching  the  word  according  to 
the  strength  that  God  has  given  us,  and  we  constantly  look  to 
ihim  for  wisdom.  0,  my  brother,  I  try  to  preach  the  true  word, 
but  I  have  neither  wisdom  nor  strength,  so  I  constantly  ask 
this  of  the  Lord,  that  I  may  ever  preach  in  his  strength." 

The  native  preachers  now  in  connection  with  the  Society  are, 
according  lo  the  last  report,  Mahes,  (ordained  1854,)  Silas 
•Curtis,  Bhekari,  and  Ham,  at  Balasore  and  Bhagabat,  Kamal 
Naik,  and  Dula,  at  Jellasore. 


SCHOOLS 

— are  another  important  department  of  labor  in  which  the  Mission- 
aries engage.  The  Missionaries  do  not  assume  to  make  preach- 
ers, but  having  sought  out  those  whom  they  think  God  is  calling  to 
the  work,  it  is  their  duty  to  give  them  such  instruction  as  shall 
better  qualify  them  for  the  duties  devolving  on  them.  The  first 
reference  we  find  to  this  work  is  in  1842.*  And  since  thea 
the  Missionaries  have  given  such  attention  to  this  department 
^s  they  have  thought  necessary. 

Previous  to  this  however,  the  missionaries  established  day 
schools,  where  instruction  might  be  given  to  both  male  and  fe- 
male children,  freed  from  the  impurities  of  heatheirisni,  and  af- 
terwards that  the  children  might  be  brought  more  fully  under 
Christian  influence,  they  added  boarding  schools.  At  first  chil- 
<3ren  in  a  starving  condition  were  received  from  their  parents,t 
And  afterwards  a  number  of  Khond,  or  Khand  children,  rescued 
by  tlie  agents  of  the  British  government  from  among  those  de- 
voted as  human  sacrifices,  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
jnissionarics  at  the  expense  of  the  government.:]:  This  depart- 
ment of  labor  has  been  very  successful,  especially  as  far  as  the 
Khonds  arc  concerned,  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  th« 
missionary  churches,  and  some  of  the  native  preachers,  were 
formerly  scholars  in  these  schools.  The  Khond  school  is  now 
closed,  the  last  of  these  rescued  ones  having  been  recently  mar- 

*  Report,  1841,  p.  16.     f  Report,  1851,  p.  6.     J  Report,  1861,  p.  6. 
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ried.     The  other  Boarding  schools  have  but  few  scholars  at 
the  present  time. 

MEDICAL   LABORS. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  very  little  understood  among  the 
natives  of  India,  hence  this  is  an  important  branch  of  labor, 
bringing  to  the  stations  many  who  would  not  otherwise  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  missionary.  Mr.  Bacheler,  having 
studied  medicine  previous  to  going  td  India,  established  a  dis- 
pensary at  Balasore,  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  and  believes 
that  his  medical  labors  occupying  not  more  than  an  hour  a  day, 
were  an  important  aid  to  his  other  efforts.*  A  hospital  was 
likewise  established  at  Jellasore.  Mr.  B.  also  selected  a  class 
of  young  men  to  whom  lie  gave  a  two  years'  course  of  Medical 
lectures,  thus  fitting  them  for  usefulness  among  their  country- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of 
support.  Mr.  B.  also  published  for  their  use, ''a  Medical  Guide," 
in  the  Oriya  and  Bengalee  languages.  The  report  for  1860t 
states  that  2,220  persons  had  received  medical  aid  at  Balasore 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  some  years  the  number  has 
been  much  larger.  The  hospital  at  Jellasore  has  not  so  many 
patients,  but  it  is  very  useful.  We  believe  that  both  these  Med- 
ical institutions  arc  now  under  the  charge  of  some  of  Mr.  Bach- 
elcr's  former  students,  and  the  expenses  of  them  are  paid  by 
friends  of  the  Mission,  residents  in  India. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Besides  distributing  Scriptures  and  tracts  furnished  them 
from  other  sources,  the  Freewill  Baptist  Missionaries  have  done 
something  in  this  department  for  themselves.  Mr.  Noycs  com- 
posed and  published  a  tract  in  Oriya,  and  Mr.  Phillips  having 
first  reduced  the  Santal  language  to  form,  composed  and  pub- 
lished, ^' First  Lessons,"  "a  Catechism,"  ''  Grammar,"  and  "  Vo- 
cabulary." He  then  translated  into  the  Santal  language,  and 
published  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Ilis  "Introduction 
to  the  Santal  language,  consisting  of  a  grammar,  reading  lessons, 
and  a  vocabulary,"  a  volume  of  190  pages  ;  and  "  The  Gospel  by 

.  *  Hindooism,  p.  176.     fp.  8. 
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St.  Matthew,  in  Saiital/'  135  pages,  are  nowlaefore  us.  As  ttie 
Santals  had  no  characters  of  their  own,  Mr.  P.  adopted  the 
Bengali  alphabet,  the  letters  of  which  are  fifty  in  number. 

THE   SANTALS  ? 

— are  a  branch  of  the  hill  tribes  who  inhabit  the  jungles  in  th* 
Western  border  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  missionary  stations. 
Mr.  Noyes  visited  them  in  1838,  and  Mr.  Bacheler  in  1841.  Mr. 
Dow  urged  their  claims  in  1845,*  and  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Mr.  Phillips  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  them. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  hope  of  the  missionaries  that  a 
mission  might  be  established  among  this  people,  but  the  small 
number  of  missionaries,  and  their  frequent  decrease  on  account 
of  sickness,  has  hitherto  caused  this  hope. to  be  deferred.  A 
farther  disappointment  occurred  in  the  unexpected  deaths  of 
D.  P.  Cilley  and  Elias  Hutchins,  who  were  both  Santals,  and 
gave  promise  of  being  very  useful  to  their  countrymen.  We 
trust,  however,  that  notwithstanding  past  delay,  something  will 
ore  long  be  done  for  this  people,  and  then  Mr.  Phijlips'  prepar- 
atory labors  will  be  found  useful.  j 

GENERAL   RESULTS. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some,  "  What  is  the  result  of  these  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  missionary  labor,  and  these  many  thousands 
of  dollars  which  have  been  expended?"  This  is  a  question 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  fully  to  answer.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  tell  the  result  of  the  numerous  itinerating  tours  to  fairs, 
festivals,  markets,  and  villages.  We  do  not  know  how  often 
the  word  spoken  in  the  ears  of  diseased  and  dying  ones  haB 
proved  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.f  But  we  can  look  on 
the  fields  of  labor  now  occupied  by  the  society,  and  can  per- 
ceive tangible  results.  There  are  the  Dispensaries,  afi'ording 
assistance  to  those  who  arc  in  need,  impressing  them  with  a 


\ 


*  Report,  p.  11. 

•f  Although  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips  remained  at  Sumbhulpore 
only  a  few  months,  Mr.  Bacheler,  when  he  visited  it  eight  years  after- 
wards, "  had  ample  proof  that  though  '  the  missionaries'  had  been 
-absent  more  than  eight  years,  neither  they  nor  their  instructions  were 
forgotten."  See  Report,  1846,  p,  8.  Hindooism  and  Christianity, 
p.  130. 
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sense  of  the  good  will  which  the  missionaries  bear  towards  them, 
and  thus  rendering  them  susceptible  to  religious  truth  when  it 
is  presented  to  them.     There  are  the  native  physicians,  trained 
in  the  mission  schools,  instructed  in  their  profession  by  one  of 
the  missionaries,  and  thus  fitted  for  usefulness :    some  of  them 
being  nominal,  and  others  professed,  Christians.  There  are  the 
schools,  in  which  ignorant  male,  and  degraded  female  children, 
have  been  instructed  in  secular  and  religious  truth,  and  fitted  to 
take  a  higher  position  in  society  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  attained  to*.  There  are  the  Christian  Villages,  where  those 
who  have  become  outcasts  from  their  former  friends  on  account 
of  their  reception  of  Christianity  or  their  rejection  of  heathen- 
ism, have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  religious  privileges  and  of 
providing  for  themselves   and  their  families.      There  arc  the 
churches,  small  indeed,  yet  existing  as  monuments  of  the  grace 
of  God,  and  shining  "  as  lights  in  the  world,"   '-in  the  midst  of 
a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,"  thus  exerting  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence, receiving  additions  from  year  to  year  by  baptism  and  res- 
toration ;   and  showing  by  their  exclusions,  of  which  there  were 
in  1860,  six  at  Balasore,  and  five  at  Jellasore,*  that  they  are 
careful  "for  the  purity  of  their  membership.      The   number  of 
members  reported  in  1860,  were  at  Balasore,  40;    and   at  Jel- 
lasore, 31.     Total  71.*     And  then  there  arc  the  native  preach- 
ers, who  have  not  only  been  called  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
but  whom  God  has  put  into  the  ministry,  and  is  making  useful 
to  their  fellow  men.      And  in  estimating  results,  shall  we  say 
nothing  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith,  and   have  gone   to 
that  Saviour,  whom  "  not  having  seen,"  they  loved  on  earth. 

But  there  is  also  a  -reflex  influence  of  Missions  which  the 
churches  do  well  to  consider.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  very  outset.  The  year  succeeding  the  formation 
of"  The  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,"  witnessed 
the  formation  of  "  The  Freewill  Baptist  Home  Mission  Soci- 
ety," showing  what  we  believe  is  everywhere  true,,  viz.,  that  ef- 


*  Report,  1860,  pp.  5,  8.  The  numbers  are  not  given  in  1861,  but 
it  is  stated  that  at  Jellasore  there  was  "  an  addition  of  thirteen  from 
among  the  heathen." 
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forts  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  abroad,  invariably  lead  to 
increased  efforts  at  home.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  we 
quote  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Conference  of  1839.* 
"  Such  is  the  nature  of  Christian  liberality,  that  those  who  do 
most  for  one  good  cause,  generally  become  more  libei^al  in 
another."  The  following  resolution  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1850,t  is  to  the  same  effect.  "  Resolved, ' 
That  the  reflex  influence  of  doing  our  whole  duty  abroad  would 
greatly  increase  our  prosperity  at  home."  ' 

We  believe,  that  those  Christians  who  from  rii^ht  motives 
give  liberally  of  their  substance  to  foreign  missions,  will  re- 
ceive increased  blessings,  both  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  char- 
acter; and  that  those  churches,  which  as  churches  interest 
themselves  in  sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  will  be  more 
prosperous  than  those  which  neglect  this  duty. 

Still  again,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that ''one  of  the 
strongest  influences  against  slavery  in  this  country  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  missionaries  as  it  comes  from  heathen  lands." 
They  see  the  baneful  influence  of  a  modified  system  of  slavery 
among  the  heathen.  They  realize  more  fully  than  we  do  at 
home,  the  moral  degradation  to  which  our  system  of  slavery  sub- 
jects  us  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  their  words  of  warn- 
ing and  entreaty,  we  believe  have  had  some  influence  in  pro- 
moting a  more  healthy  feeling  on  this  subject  at  home. 

THE    FUTURE. 

And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  "The  Freewill  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society  ?"  While  there  is  cause  for  thankful* 
ness  that  anything  has  been  done,  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
past  is  satisfactory  to  thinking  members  of  the  denomination. 
With  large  and  inviting  fields  open  before  them,  with  prepara- 
tory work  calculated  to  render  efficient  aid  in  the  cultivation  of 
those  fields,  with  the  missionaries  constantly  calling  for  aid, 
and  with  the  annual  reports  as  constantly  showing  that  the 
work  is  hindered  for  want  of  funds,  we  believe  there  mu^t  be 
something  wrong. 

But  have  not  Freewill  Baptists  in  i\\Q\v poverty,  and  with  the 
numerous  other  claims  upon  them,  given  as  much  to  Foreign 
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Missions  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  them  ?  We  think 
not.  They  are  not  poor,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  As 
you  pass  over  the  country,  you  will  find  that  Freewill  Baptists 
own  as  good  farms  as  do  the  members  of  other  denominations, 
and  if  you  go  into  the  villages,  you  will  find  them  as  skilful  me- 
chanics, and  earning  as  large  wages  as  others.  To  assert  the 
contrary  of  these,  would  be  considered  an  insult.  And  yet  we 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  scores  of  churches  have  not  given 
the  first  contribution  to  this  cause,  and  that  thousands  of 
church  members  have  not  contributed  the  first  cent  to  send  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen.  Is  this  thought  to  be  strong  language  ? 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  '^  The  Freewill  Baptist  Register  for 
1862,"  gives  the  number  of  churches  as  1285;  and  the  annual 
report  for  1861  gives  the  number  of  churches  from  which  sub- 
scriptions were  received  as  253.  This  is  only  1  in  5,  and  leaves 
1032  churches  which  did  notiiing  at  all.  Again  the  contribu- 
tions of  37  out  of  these  253  churches  was  one  dollar  or  less. 
Still  again,  the  number  of  church  members  as  reported  in  the 
Register,  is  58,055,  and  the  total  amount  of  contributions  for 
the  year  was  $3863.51,  or  less  than  six  cents  and  two-thirds  of 
a  cent  per  member  for  tlic  year. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  last  year  was  not  an  average  one. 
This  is  true.  Let  us  group  the  whole  income  of  the  Society.  The 
total  amount  raised  during  the  twenty  eight  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Society  is  $101,832,22,  an  average  of  3994,00,  a 
little  more  than  the  income  of  the  last  year.  But  we  sliall  gain 
a  more  correct  and  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  subject,  if  we 
take  the  last  nine  years,  the  aggregate  income  of  which  is  $45,- 
192,91.  Tliis  will  give  an  average  annual  income  during  thes6 
nine  years,  of  $5,021,43,  and  the  average  membership  during 
those  years,  being  upwards  of  53,000,  the  average  annual  sub- 
scription during  those  nine  years  is  less  than  ?iine  and  a  half 
cents  per  member.  No  doubt  many  give  liberally,  as  God  has 
prospered  them.  But  the  masses  give  nothing  at  all,  and  many 
who  do  give,  present  a  mere  pittance  to  the  Lord.  Can  the 
denomination  expect  the  Missionary  Society  to  be  largely  bless- 
■ed;  while  they  tlius  neglect  to  support  it? 
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We  believe  that  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  the  Treasury  is 
manifold.  With  some  it  is  covetousness  that  leads  them  to 
withhold  what  is  due,  with  others  it  is  indifference.  With  still 
others  it  is  incorrect  views  on  tlie  subject  of  Foreign  Missions, 
while  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  arises  from  ignorance  of  the 
character  and  claims  of  missions.  We  believe  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  information  diffused  on  this  subject.  If  subscriptions 
were  received  from  only  253  churches  last  year,  then,  assuming 
that  one  ordained  minister  in  each  of  these  churches  subscribed, 
it  follows  that  seven  hundred  and  eighty  ordained  ministers 
gave  nothing  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  perishing  heathen,  unless 
it  might  be  a  tri^e  to  a  Yearly  Meeting,  or  a  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing collection.  But  there  were  only  55  Quarterly  Meetings  (out 
of  142)  in  which  collections  were  taken  up  last  year,  and  as 
amounts  from  churches,  friends,  and  Quarterly  Meeting  collec- 
tions, are  reported  from  only  97  Quarterly  Meetings,  it  follows 
that  in  45  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  denomination,  not  a  cent 
was  received  from  any  source  for  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Such  are  the  facts.  We  did  not  make  them,  and  although  we 
are  deeply  pained  by  them,  we  cannot  unmake  them.  To  ua 
they  seem  to  indicate  that  many  ministers,  as  well  as  laymen, 
are  either  not  understanding,  or  not  acting  on  their  duty  in  this 
matter. 

We  observe  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference,*  an  offer  of  the 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  lend  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Missionary  Society  their  engravings  for  "Quarter- 
ly Papers"  for  gratuitous  circulation  to  subscribers.  We  could 
wish  that  this  offer  had  been  accepted,  the  more  especially  as 
the  efforts  to  obtain  sufficient  subscribers  to  sustain  a  mission- 
ary periodical  have  failed.  These  Quarterly  Papers  are  pub- 
lished by  all  the  Missionary  Societies  in  England,  and  by  oon- 
stantly  keeping  the  facts  of  Missionary  operations  before  the 
masses  in  a  concise  and  interesting  form,  are  a  great  means  of 
securing  attention  and  obtaining  funds.  They  repay  their  cost 
many  times  over. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  kindly  to  all  Freewill  Baptist  ministers, 
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inform  yourselves  and  keep  your  people  informed  respecting  the 
operations  and  claims  of  Missions  to  the  heathen.  Subscril)o 
yourselves,  and  ask  them  to  follow  your  example.  We  know 
many  of  you  are  poor,  but  you  have  something  to  spare  for  tliis 
object:  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  him  who  died  to  save 
you.  We  have  met  with  ministers  who  supposed  that  asking 
their  people  to  subscribe  for  missions  would  diminish  their  own 
scanty  pittance.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Those  who  do  most 
for  benevolent  objects  are  most  likely  to  deal  j'istly  and  act 
liberally  towards  their  own  minister. 

And  to  every  member  of  a  Freewill  Baptist  church  we  say, 
you  have  a  duty  to  perform  toward  the  heathen.  Seek  to  un- 
derstand it,  bo  willing  to  make  sacrifices  that  you  may  do  your 
share  of  it,  and  God  will  bless  you.  Before  this  article  is  read 
by  you,  the  first  three  decades  of  the  Society  will  have  been 
completed.  Be  resolved  that  by  your  own  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
and  by  your  efforts  to  stimulate  others,  the  next  decade  shall 
show  a  great  advance  in  the  amounts  contributed,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  by  the  blessing  of  God  there  will  also  appear  a 
much  greater  advance  in  the  results  of  missionary  labors 
abroad,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  at  home. 


Art.  III.— life  AND   CHARACTER  OF  NATHANIEL 

EMMONS.^- 


Great  men  often  appear  in  clusters.  Less  than  a  century 
intervened  between  Pythagoras  and  Isocratcs ;  and  yet,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  that  period  produced  the  greatest  men 
of  Greece.  Virgil,  Horace,  Salliist,  Livy,  Caisar, Tacitus,  Ovid, 
Cicero,  were  all  born  in  the  last  half  of  the  second,  or  the  first 
half  of  the  first,  century  before  Christ.     Around  the  Revival  of 

*  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Emmons  ;  with  sketches  of  his  Friends 
and  Pupils.  By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Boston :  Congregational  Board 
of  Publication,  1861. 
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Letters,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Annie,  there  is  a  bright  constel- 
lation of  English  names — scarcely  yet  eclipsed  in  English 
thought  and  letters.  So,  nearer  our  own  time,  New  England 
had  her  gallery  of  bright  contemporary  names — Edwards,  Hop- 
kins, Stiles,  Bellamy,  Smallcy,  and  not  least,  Nathaniel  Emmons. 

Were  we,  after  the  manner  of  Carlyle  and  Parker,  and  non- 
supernaturalists  generally,  to  consider  them  as  merely  the  pro- 
duction of  human  forces,  we  might  perhaps  say  that  the  ago 
having  the  vitality  to  produce  one  great  man  would  as  easily,, 
and  almost  inevitably,  produce  others;  just  as  the  sunshine  and 
showers  which  draw  out  the  latent  life  of  one  blade  of  grass, 
equally  brings  forth  clustering  myriads. 

But  all  men,  at  least,  are  not  thus  the  production  of  human 
agencies.  Christ,  even  in  his  humanity,  rose  far  above  his  age, 
as  unmistakably  to  evince  himself  not  of  it.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
a  strong  man — strong  enough  to  make  his  mark  upon  the  agej 
but  by  no  means,  either  strong  enough,  or  having  the  kind  of 
power,  to  make  the  mark  upon  it,  made  by  Paul  the  Apostle. 
The  latter  rises,  like  a  Colossus,  above  the  vigorous  Pharisee 
— above  all  he  ever  could  have  been.  Human  forces,  existing 
in  the  age,  had  no  elements  that  could  originate  the  transcend- 
ing manliness  of  the  Christian  Apostle.  Moses,  skilled  though 
ho  was  in  tlic  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  manifestly  did  not  find 
in  that  learning,  nor  in  the  other  forces  of  his  time,  the  power 
that  made  him  the  leader  of  his  people,  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire,  and  the  medium  of  a  new  and  wonderfully  vital  system 
of  blended  politics  and  religion. 

It  is  true  that  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  often  operate 
in  concert.  Some  of  the  elements  of  Saul  the  Pharisee  appear 
in  Paul  the  apostle.  Not  unfrcqiicntly  did  he  make  good  use 
of  the  training  received  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  as  well  as  of 
treasures  gathered  from  cla^^sic  fields.  Moses,  too,  while  throw- 
ing Egyptian  learning  so  entirely  in  the  background,  that  scarce- 
ly a  rcdection  of  it  appears  in  Judaism,  still,  in  some  respects, 
shows  his  human  culture  as  contributing  to  the  work  lie  wrought. 
But  the  choicest  of  human  forces,  among  many  peoples  and  in 
dilferent  ages,  have  often  failed  to  produce  noticeable  results. 
The  supernatural  did  not  co-work  with  them.     In  other  instan- 
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ces,  the  energies  of  the  supernatural,  with  little  aid  from  exter- 
nal forces,  have  produced  the  grandest  results.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  Bedford  Tinker. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  England  divines,  external  forces  gave 
them  little  aid — except  in  the  way  of  repression.  Shut  out 
from  the  schools  and  the  sympathies  of  the  age,  and  removed 
from  the  appliances  of  culture,  except  such  as  the  little  Puritan 
band  had  originated  with  themselves,  they  were  made  by  their 
theology  and  their  communion  with  God.  Their  religion,  more 
than  any  other  agency,  made  them.  Even  many  of  their  own 
historians  overlook  this,  and  talk  of  Ihcir  character  as  the  result 
of  their  barren  land  and  their  multiplied  hardships.  But  re- 
pression can  never  make  character.  Repress  an  idiot,  and  he 
is  thereby  none  the  less  an  idiot.  Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  and 
his  foolishness  will  not  depart  from  him.  Place  the  hand  of  hard- 
ship on  a  knave,  and  he  does  not  thus  secure  a  place  in  the 
calendar  of  saints.  Repression  is  only  the  obstacle  that  other 
forces  overcome.  Their  hardships  were  only  the  barriers  over 
which  the  religion-made  natures  of  the  Puiitans  irrctjistioly 
swept,  and  by  which  wc  estimate  the  power  of  those  natures. 

An)id  this  galaxy  of  New  England  divines,  Dr.Emmons  shines 
with  a  blended,  but  distinguishable,  individual  light.  He  is  one 
with  his  fellows — thought  of  their  thought,  and  soul  of  their 
soul;  and  yet,  he  is  Nathaniel  Emmons,  as  distinguishable  in 
his  mental  and  religious  character,  as  in  his  later  days  he  was 
among  his  townsmen,  bv  his  cocked  hat  and  short  breeches. 

His  life  is  remarkably  devoid  of  incident.  It  was  so  gradual 
an  accumulation  and  evolution  of  power,  and  withal  it  was  such 
a  power,  that  no  single  event  llaHhcs  out  with  brilliance.  And 
yet  he  had  })ower,  not  loss  than  that  originating  the  brilliance 
of  gcnins.  But  it  was  tiie  power  of  magnetism,  rather  than  of 
electricity — stronger,  indeed,  but  neither  thundering,  nor  gleam- 
ing out  in  the  lightning. 

He  was  born,  April  20,  1745,  old  style,  at  East  Iladdam,  Ct., 
and  his  earlier  years  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  sub- 
lime natural  scenery,  and  surrounded  by  the  stern  influences 
of  the  old  Puritan  life.  The  Brainard  family,  many  of  whom 
lived  or  had  lived,  in  the  parish,  gave  a  tone  to  general  society 
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there,  and  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  youthful  Em- 
mons. Years  after,  he  spoke  of  one  of  them  as  follows  :  "  I  might 
mention  the  apostles,  Luther  and  Calvin,  David  Brainard, 
and  many  other  missionaries."  His  father  was  both  a  miller 
and  a  farmer;  and  the  rural  life,  amid  which  Nathaniel  grew 
up,  appears  frequently  in  his  illustrations  and  mental  habits. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Yale  College,  with  less 
than  a  year's  classical  preparation — a  preparation  that  now 
would  hardly  be  accepted  by  any  college.  In  college,  he  mani- 
fested an  unusual  spirit  of  independence,  coupled  with  not  a 
little  shrewdness,  in  avoiding  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  consequences.  A  characteristic  incident  is  related  of  his 
successful  rebellion  against  the  custom-sanctioned  tyranny  of  a 
higher  class  man.  During  most  of  his  course,  the  college  was 
in  a  tumult;  arising  from  one  of  those  sad  misunderstandings 
that  sometimes  arise  between  trustees,  faculty,  and  students. 
At  one  time,  Emmons  united  with  his  fellow-students  in  a  peti- 
tion fot*  the  removal  of  the  faculty.  Seventy-four  years  after- 
wards, he  said :  "  I  put  my  name  to  that  paper,  and  have 
never  regretted  it  but  once  since  I  did  it,  and  that  has  been — 
every  hour !" 

At  that  time,  Logic,  Philosophy — including  Metaphysics — 
and  Mathematics,  were  the  leading  studies  of  the  college  curri- 
culum, and  apparently  gave  a  strong  bias  to  the  mind  of  Em- 
mons— already  predisposed  in  that  direction.  Had  the  clas- 
sics, together  with  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  received 
more  attention,  he  probably  would  have  possessed  greater  flex- 
ibility of  character,  without  any  sacrifice  of  strength.  But 
the  predominance  of  the  metaphysical  and  speculative  in  the 
college,  was  only  an  index  of  the  spirit  then  everywhere  domi- 
nant in  New  England. 

Upon  graduating,  he  went  to  study  divinity,  as  it  was  then 
phrased,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strong,  of  Coventry,  Ct.,  teaching 
the  minister's  family,  as  a  compensation.  A  peculiarity  of  his 
religious  life — thougli  then  far  less  peculiar  than  it  would  be 
now — is  that  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  before  being 
an  experimental  Christian;  and  he  avers  that  this  theoretical 
study  led  him  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  Divine  life. 
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After  remaining  awhile  with  Mr.  Strong,  he  became  the  "  divin- 
ity student"  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.,  John  Smalley,  one  of  the 
lions  of  the  earlier  New  England  theology.  When  in  college^ 
Emmons  had  admiringly  read  Edwards'  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  Will  J  and  now,  in  addition,  Mr.  Smalley  so  directed  and 
influenced  his  studies  and  thoughts,  that  he  became  confirmed 
as  a  rigid  Calvinist. 

But  his  connection  with  Mr.  Smalley  became  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment. Already  the  lines  of  Hopkinsian  and  anti-Hop- 
kinsian,  over  which  so  many  furious  polemic  battles  have  been 
fought,  were  beginning  to  be  drawn.  Smalley  was  a  champion 
of  the  then  new  and  encroaching  Hopkinsianism ;  and,  as  such, 
was  regarded  with  some  distrust  by  many  of  his  more  conserv- 
ative brethren.  Thig^celing  very  naturally  extended  to  his 
pupil;  and,  when  presented  for  licensure,  several  perceived,  or 
thought  they  perceived,  some  shadows  of  the  '-  disinterested" 
theology,  and  so  objected  to  his  licensure.  A  majority,  howev- 
er, was  favorable,  and  he  received  credentials,  though  one  as- 
tute opposer  insisted  on  having  his  written  •'  protest"  against 
it  entered  on  the  records.  Emmons  was  at  first  considerably 
depressed  by  this  occurrence,  but  afterwards  considered  it  an 
advantage,  as  inciting  closer  and  more  vigorous  tho?)ght  over 
the  points  in  question. 

After  his  licensure,  he  travelled  considerably,  for  those  times, 
and  at  length  became  a  "  candidate"  for  the  pastorship  of  the 
(Congregational)  parish  in  Wrcntham,  now  Franklin,  Mass. 
His  candidateship  has  this  peculiarity — at  least,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  more  modern  times — that  it  continued  longer 
than  the  majority  of  pastorates  now  do.  After  nearly  four 
years  "  trial,"  the  church  invited  him  to  become  their  pastor, 
and  he  then  hesitated  ten  weeks,  before  giving  them  an  answer. 
The  beginning  was  worthy  of  the  end — he  spent  his  whole  pas- 
toral life  of  fifty-four  years  with  this  one  people. 

Two  years  after  his^  ordination  and  settlement,  he  married. 
But  his  wife  only  lived  three  years,  leaving  two  sons ;  who  sur- 
vived their  mother  but  a  short  time,  both  dying  on  the  same 
day.  These  bereavements  deeply  affected  him,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  gave  a  coloring  of  sadness  to  his  spirits  and 
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ministrations.  Nearly  two  jears  afterwards,  he  married  again. 
His  second  wife  lived  many  years,  and  became  the  mother  of  a 
somewhat  numerons  family.  She  seems  to  have  been  an  emi- 
nently prudent  and  practical  woman,  doing  much  of  the  pastor- 
al work  in  the  parish,  and  exerting  a  most  salutary  influence 
between  the  pastor  and  people.  She,  however,  died  sotne 
years  before  Mr.  Emmons'  decease,  and  he  married  a  third  wife 
— the  widow  of  a  brother  minister.     His  third  wife  survived  him. 

At  his  ordination,  a  "  settlement"  of  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  dollars  was  given  him,  with  which  he  purchased  a  small 
farm.  His  annual  salary  was  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Nor  was  it  ever  very  rapidly  or  greatly  in- 
creased. As  he  himself  gave  almost  no  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  farm,  the  work  all  being  done  by  hired  hands, 
^nd  withal  the  soil  of  Franklin  is  not  remarkably  fertile,  it  is 
clear  that  this  kingly  man  could  not  live  in  very  great  splendor, 
or  enjoy  a  superabundance  of  luxuries. 

And  now  come  fifty-four  years  of  pastorship,  filled  with  un- 
tiring and  effective  labor — preaching,  writing,  teaching  "  divini- 
ty students,"  ^fec. — and  yet  almost  entirely  barren  of  noticeable 
details.  Each  day,  and  each  year,  seemed  to  pass  as  each  oth- 
«r  day  and  year,  and  all  just  as  the  days  and  years  of  any  rural 
pastor  pass  away.  There  was  hardly  an  incident  that  would 
furnish  an  item  for  a  local  paper,  more  stirring  or  "  interesting" 
than  the  birth  of  his  children,  or  the  marriage  of  his  parishion- 
ers. Many  clergymen,  who  will  not  be  remembered  in  the  next 
generation,  get  more  "  first  rate  notices"  from  the  most  widely 
•circulated  journals,  in  a  single  year,  than  could  well  have  been 
manufactured  out  of  all  of  the  incidents  of  his  fifty -four  years' 
pastorship — at  least,  if  we  except  his  frequent,  pithy,  pointed 
sayings. 

And  still,  not  only  his  parish,  but  the  Whole  land,  gradually 
came  to  recognize,  and  render  obeisance  to  him,  as  a  positive 
and  controlling  power.  Franklin,  an  out-of-the-way,  obscure 
place,  became  noted  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Great  men 
made  pilgrimages  to  it,  to  render  homage  to  its  divinity.  Its 
Mahomet  would  not  go  out  to  the  world,  and  the  world  came  to 
Mahomet     But  the  evolution  and  manifestations  of  his  power 
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were  so  quiet,  so  lacking  in  demonstration,  and  were  made  so 
exclusively  in  connection  with  the  common,  every-day  routine  of 
ministerial  life,  that  few  could  tell  why  they  were  so  affected 
by  him,  and  many,  no  doubt,  were  not  even  aware  that  they 
were  so  affected. 

At  length,  perhaps  the  most  notable  incident  of  his  whole 
life,  took  his  people  altogether  by  surprise.  He  had  observed 
that  many  clergymen  retained  their  places,  and  deemed  them- 
selves efficient,  long  after  others  felt  that  their  efficiency  was 
gone.  He  resolved  not  to  be  of  that  number;  but  to  resign 
^' while  he  had  sense  enough  to  do  so."  In  1827,  while  deliv- 
ering a  sermon,  he  fainted.  This  he  interpreted  as  a  providen- 
tial intimation  for  him  to  retire  from  pastoral  life,  and  he  at 
once  sent  the  society  an  unconditional  resignation,  which  no 
entreaty  could  induce  him  to  withdraw.  Nor  would  he  after- 
wards even  occasionally  officiate.  He  said :  '^  I  have  turned  a 
short  corner ;"  and,  to  suggestions  to  "  assist"  the  new  pastor, 
he  characteristically  replied  :  "  No  ship  can  have  two  captains  1" 
We  have  known  some  to  founder  in  the  attempt. 
»  Only  once  afterwards  did  he  in  the  least  interfere  in  parish 
matters.  It  was  proposed  to  open  the  meeting  house,  when 
not  used  by  the  society,  to  the  Universalists.  This  roused  the 
lion.  He  called  for  his  cocked  hat,  ordered  his  carriage,  and 
rode  to  the  parish  meeting.  He  spoke  for  a  half  hour,  indig- 
nantly and  vehemently,  against  the  measure,  and,  though  many 
had  before  favored  the  measure,  not  a  vote  was  given  in  its 
favor.  Many  regarded  this  speech  as  the  masterpiece  of  his 
eloquence. 

Ho  lived  tliirteen  years  after  his  resignation,  surrounded  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  but  enduring  many  afflictive  bereave- 
ments. Toward  tlic  close  of  his  life,  he  made  a  journey  to 
New  York,  and  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety. He  also  interested  himself  somewhat  in  the  anti-Mason- 
ic movement.  Not  unfrequently,  the  old  fire  glowed  again  in 
its  embers,  and  something  of  the  old-time  power  spoke  forth. 
But,  reaching  his  second  childhood — calm,  serene,  trustful,  tri- 
umphant, he  died  in  September,  1840. 

Dr.  Park,  eagerly  intent  on  daguerreotyping  his  inner  man. 
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gives  only  incidental  glimpses  of  his  outer.  He  seems,  howev- 
er, to  have  been  one  of  those  hardy,  long-lived,  iron  men,  a 
whole  race  of  whom  occupied  New  England  pulpits,  in  singular 
ignorance  of  most  of  the  ills  that  modern  clerical  flesh  is  heir 
to,  and  departed  late  into  heaven.  His  portrait  seems  that  of 
a  firm  set,  muscular  man ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  sedentary 
habits,  he  maintained  a  remarkable  elasticity  and  vigor,  almost 
to  the  day  of  his  deatk 

His  habits  were  punctilliously  precise.  No  one  must  ordina- 
rily enter  his  study,  save  at  the  set  time ;  and,  to  prevent  in- 
trusion at  other  times,  he  kept  a  hook  on  the  inside  of  his 
study  door,  of  which  he  said ;  "  I  am  more  indebted  to  that  hook 
than  to  any  man  on  earth."  If  he  admitted  a  visitor,  he  would 
invariably  first  put  the  book  or  manuscript  he  was  using  under 
the  unspotted  green  baze  that  covered  his  study  table,  before 
the  guest  could  be  admitted ;  and,  if  a  visit  were  prolonged,  a 
peculiar  movement  toward  the  study  table  was  an  imperative 
^'  leave  of  absence."  In  his  study,  every  book  was  in  its  place, 
and  was  allowed  to  be  in  no  other  j  his  desk  and  chair  had 
one  inevitable  position,  and  he  sat  with  one  foot  against  the 
same  panel  until  it  was  worn  entirely  through;  the  tongs  must 
a,lways  be  on  the  right  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  shovel  on  the 
left;  the  wood-box  must  be  replenished  exactly  at  the  stated 
time,  and  the  wood  placed  on  the  fire  "  precisely  so ;"  his  three- 
cornered  hat  must  hang  on  its  own  peg ;  and  he  sat  in  the  same 
ohair  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Whatever  the  exigency,  he  would  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  on 
his  farm,  or  deviate  from  his  wonted  routine.  When  once  his 
work  liands  ventured  to  solicit  his  assistance,  to  save  his  hay 
from  a  wetting,  he  peremptorily  refused :  "  Let  it  wet ;  I  shall 
not  leave  my  work  to  do  yours,"  was  the  curt  reply.  Once, 
while  walking  over  his  fields,  he  saw  the  bars  down.  Instead 
of  putting  them  up,  he  reasoned:  '^  If  I  say  A,  I  must  say  B; 
and  it  is  safer  not  to  begin  the  alphabet ;"  and  so  went  on  his 
way,  leaving  the  bars  down.  When  having  his  house  fitted  up, 
he  would  not  so  much  as  go  and  see  it,  until  it  was  finished. 

He  was  also  pertinaciously  conservative.  Though  the  fash- 
7* 
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ion  passed  away  during  his  prime,  he  would  never  relinquish 
his  short  breeches  and  three-cornered  hat.  He  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  new  movements;  so  that  Dr.  Park  heads  nearly 
every  paragraph  of  a  whole  chapter  of  the  biography  with: 
"His  Apprehensions  of  Evil" — from  Sabbath  schools,  the  tract 
society,  national  religious  societies,  general  associations,  "plan 
of  union,"  protracted  meetings,  and  the  like.  Toward  the  mis- 
sionary and  anti-slavery  movements,  he  felt  a  kindlier  interest. 
But  neither  of  them  drew  him  on  to  their  platforms,  or  into 
their  committees ;  with  the  exception  of  his  once  presiding  at 
the  anti-slavery  meeting.  His  apprehensions  usually  took  the 
form  of  exceptions  to  such  real  or  supposed  evils  as  are  inci- 
dent to  most  movements  carried  on  by  human  instrumentali- 
ties. For  instance :  He  had  apprehensions  against  Sabbath 
schools,  lest  parents  should  thereby  neglect  their  duty  to  their 
children.  He  apprehended  evil  from  the  Tract  Society,  be- 
cause it  would  publish  only  such  truths  as  are  held  in  common 
by  evangelical  Christians — because,  in  fact,  it  would  not  pub- 
lish high  Calvinism — an  apprehension  that  time  has  none  too 
well  justified.  He  apprehended  evil  from  national  societies, 
lest  they  should  give  too  much  prominence  to  one  idea,  or  to 
particular  persons.  He  apprehended  evil  from  Congregational 
associations,  lest,  though  they  disclaimed  '^authority,"  they 
should  silently  wield  it.  He  apprehended  evil  from  protracted 
meetings,  lest  the  extraordinary  should  detract  from  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  grace. 

And  yet,  his  "apprehensions"  seem  little  more  than  his  ex- 
cuses for  not  engaging  personally  and  directly  in  these  move- 
ments. He  did  not  really  oppose  them.  They  were  pressed 
upon  him — he  was  expected  to  espouse  them.  But  his  inde- 
pendent originality — aided  by  a  sort  of  personal  imperiousness, 
that  would  be  its  own  leader,  following  none — had  aims  and 
processes  peculiar  to  itself.  From  these  it  would  not  depart. 
It  must  needs  give  an  answer  to  the  pressure — a  reason  for 
going  on  its  own  way.  And  that  reason  naturally,  and  almost 
inevitably,  took  the  form  of  "apprehensions."  He  made  them 
vital  only  to  resist  the  pressure,  that  would  divert  him  from 
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his  aims.  They  were  defensive,  not  offensive.  Had  they  been 
the  latter,  he  would  have  pushed  them  to  a  most  formidable  an- 
tagonism— as  it  is  manifest  he  did  not. 

His  imperious  nature  kept  him  aloof  from  everything  of 
which  he  was  not  the  originator,  or  which,  if  he  had  not  work- 
ed out  of,  he  had  worked  intOj  his  own  mental  and  moral  life. 
Hence,  as  Dr.  Park  intimates,  he  was  a  sort  of  ''  archbishop" 
among  his  associates.  He  was  the  magnate  of  the  parish ;  and 
never  was  found  where  he  was  not  the  attracting  magnet. 
Servants  and  children  took  off  their  hats  in  his  presence — and 
he  exacted  it ;  and  parishioners  drove  miles  around,  rather 
than  pass  their  pastor's  carriage.  No  other  denomination  gain- 
ed a  foothold  in  the  town  during  his  pastorate,  nor  was  a  sec- 
ond church  formed  of  his  own.  He  drew  around  him  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers,  including  some  of  the  magnates 
of  the  land,  but  himself  never  made  obeisance  to  any.  Dr. 
Alexander,  the  princeps  of  Princeton,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Franklin,  but  Emmons  never  returned  the  compliment.  Maho- 
met never  went  to  the  mountain.  But  his  imperiousness  was 
spontaneous  and  unconscious.  It  had  no  admixture  of  conceit, 
and  scarcely  of  assumption.  It  was  mostly  of  that  positive 
sort|that  has  a  business  of  its  own,  and  goes  so  intently  about 
it,  as  neither  to  regard  nor  appreciate  the  schemes  or  work  of 
others. 

Emmons'  theology  is  not  so  commanding.  It,  in  fact,  is  a 
reflection  of  Hopkinsianism.  Hopkins  had  preceded  him — had 
gained  the  car  of  New  England  thinkers.  It  required  a  tran- 
scendent mind  to  eclipse  him,  and  centralize  the  thought  of  the 
generation  upon  itself;  and  such  a  mind  Emmons,  strong  as  he 
was,  had  not — ho  could  not  do  that.  But  he  did  all  that  any 
but  such  a  mind  could  do.  While  he  could  not  rise  above  Hop- 
kins, he  still  made  Emmonsism  a  star  by  itself — inferior  to, 
and  like,  the  one  in  the  zenith,  but  still  peculiar,  and  shining 
by  its  own  light.  What  it  would  have  been,  .but  for  Hopkinsi- 
anism, is  a  question.  Yet  it  would  have  been.  And  perhaps, 
but  for  the  presence  and  precedence  of  Hopkinsianism,  it 
would  have  been  a  dominant  and  more  original  idea. 

Emmons  was  a  worker.     Not,  indeed,  like  Wesley,  or  Luther, 
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or  our  owa  Marks,  awaking  and  organizing  practical,  working 
forces.  Nor  like  Wilberforce,  or  Howard,  or  Florence  Night- 
ingale, incarnating  philanthropy  in  ministrations  of  mercy.  He 
was  rather  a  miner,  working  his  ores  into  no  mechanical  form, 
nor  subserving  by  them  any  utilitarian  project — content  with 
throwing  out  the  ore,  for  others  to  work  into  practical  shapes. 
As  such,  he  worked  most  indefatigably,  day  by  day,  and  many 
long  hours  per  day,  for  nearly  two-thirds,  of  a  century.  No  more 
persistent  or  indefatigable  worker  did  the  age  have— nor  but 
few  the  world. 

In  some  sense,  he  probably  had  a  system  in  his  own  mind. 
But  he  wrought  it  into  no  body  of  systematic  divinity ;  even 
though  for  years  a  leading  theological  instructor,  himself  alone 
giving  shape  and  direction  to  the  studies  and  opinions  of  nearly 
a  hundred  "  divinity  students."  He  did  not  even  compose  a 
single  homogeneous  treatise  on  any  subject.  All  is  confided 
simply  to  the  sybilline  leaves  of  sermons ;  and  between  them 
there  is  the  slightest  word-thread,  though  there  is  often  a  sub- 
tle thought-thread,  that  may  be  traced. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  aspired  after  or  was  conscious  of 
writing  "  for  eternity."  The  thinking  of  his  brain,  and  the 
feeling  of  his  heart,  are  glowing  within,  and  pressing  for  utter- 
ance. But  only  his  people  seem  to  have  appeared  before  him, 
to  receive  the  weekly  quantum  sufficit  of  sermon.  Often,  in- 
deed, he  seems  conscious  that  his  thought  is  not  for  his  Frank- 
lin parishioners,  and  is  in  correlation  to  Hopkins  or  Kcllamy, 
or,  in  opposition  to  Stiles  or  West.  But  he  utters  it  to  them, 
as  if  simply  because  his  heart  and  brain  impel  him,  rather  than 
because  he  has  an  eye  to  any  audience  outside  of  the  Franklin 
^'Meeting  House."  He  published  many  of  his  sermons  in  his 
life-time ;  but  publication  appears  to  be  an  after-thought,  never 
taken  into  account  in  their  composition. 

Logician  that  he  was,  his  thought  is  still  largely  spontaneous 
and  impulsive.  The  word  is  within  him.  His  mouth  opens, 
and  gives  it  utterance,  with  little  calculation  of  effort,  or  even 
of  applicability.  He  obviously  thought  of  his  hearers  as  com- 
ing to  him,  to  hear  and  receive  whatever  of  the  great  words  of 
life  he  had  to  give.     He  had  little  thought  of  going  to  them 
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with  a  message  especially  suited  to  individual  necessities.  It 
was  his  to  give — theirs  to  take.  He  accepted  himself  as  in 
some  sense  a  type  of  his  hearers.  Whatever  appeared  vital 
to  him,  was  taken  for  granted  as  vital  to  them,  and  given  to 
them.  Christianity,  and  of  course  his  conception  of  it,  was 
with  him  the  central  idea.  Humanity  must  accommodate  it- 
self to  it — not  it  to  humanity.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Park  strongly 
intimates,  his  (second)  wife  was  rather  the  pastor — as  well  as 
household  and  farm  manager ;  he,  the  preacher. 

By  the  aid  of  his  wife's  tact,  his  individualisms  did  not  so 
greatly  isolate  him  from  the  currents  of  life  around  him.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  also,  his  strong  nature  drew  those  cur- 
rents into  his  own.  He  not  only  drew  admirers  around  him, 
but  he  attracted  a  considerable  strength  and  warmth  of  person- 
al attachment.  Children  loved  him,  as  well  as  stood  in  awe  of 
him  ;  and  parishioners  not  only  venerated  hira,  but  found 
beneath  his  coat  of  dignity  a  genial  and  sympathetic  heart. 

One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  was  his  power  to 
condense  a  sterling  common  sense  into  telling  apothegms. 
Sometimes  a  general  truth  is  thus  pithily  expressed,  as  "  No 
ship  can  have  two  captains,"  or,  "  Everything  that  captivates 
will  at  length  disgust ;  therefore,  popularity  cannot  live."  Again. 
"  The  weakest  spot  in  every  man  is  where  he  thinks  himself 
the  wisest."  "  No  blank  in  time  or  in  duty  did  God  ever  make 
or  mean;  hence,  there  can  be  no  works  of  supererogation." 
''Retail  geniuses  arc  worth  nothing;  goto  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants, if  you  wish  to  buy  knowledge."  *' The  less  Christians 
conform  to  the  world,  the  more  will  the  world  conform  to  them." 
'^  Just  definitions,  like  just  distinctions,  either  prevent  or  end 
disputes."  "  He  is  a  learned  man  who  understands  one  sub- 
ject, and  a  very  learned  man  who  understands  two  subjects." 

At  other  times,  practical  cautions  and  criticisms  were  thus 
expressed :  '^  Be  short  in  all  religious  exercises ;  better  leave 
the  people  longing  than  loathing."  "  Hearers  will  always  give 
you  their  attention,  if  you  will  give  them  anything  to  attend  to." 
"He  who  preaches  less  than  half  an  hour,  had  better  never 
have  gone  into  the  pulpit ;  he  who  preaches  more,  had  better 
never  have  come  out  of  it."     "A  man  ought  not  only  to  know 
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the  truth,  but  to  know  that  he  knows  it."  "Never  reason  from 
what  you  do  not  know."  "  Endeavor  to  leave  the  subject  of 
your  discourse  on  the  minds  of  your  hearers,  rather  than  a  few 
striking  sentiments  or  expressions.^^  "  Take  care,  in  delivery, 
to  stand  behind  and  not  before  your  subject."  "  In  composing, 
it  is  much  less  difficult  to  find  out  what  to  say,  than  what  to 
leave  unsaid."  "  We  ought  to  judge  ministers  not  only  by 
what  they  do  say,  but  by  what  they  do  not  say."  "  Preach  tip- 
on  your  subject,  and  not  about  it."  "First,  find  out  what  you 
wish  to  say,  then  sa'y  it." 

Not  unfrequently  this  power  was  used  in  sarcasm  and  re- 
proof. Concerning  a  sermon  of  his,  a  brother  minister  wrote 
him  :  "  My  dear  brother,  I  have  read  your  sermon  on  the  Atone- 
ment, and  have  wept  over  it.  Yours  afi'ectionately."  To  this, 
Emmons  replied:  "  Dear  sir,  I  have  read  your  letter,  and  laugh- 
ed at  it.  Yours,  Nathaniel  Emmons."  There  was  a  pantheistic 
physician  in  his  neighborhood,  who  once  ventured  an  attack 
upon  him.  "Mr.  Emmons,  how  old  are  you?"  "Sixty,  sir; 
and  how  old  are  you  ?"  "  As  old  as  the  creation,  sir,"  was  the 
confident  response.  "Then,"  said  Emmons,  "you  are  of  the 
same  age  with  Adam  and  Eve."  "  Certainly,  I  was  in  the  gar- 
den when  they  were."  "  I  have  always  heard,"  continued  Em- 
mons, "  that  there  was  a  third  person  in  the  garden  with  them, 
but  I  never  knew  before  that  it  was  you."  To  a  young  minister, 
who  had  preached  a  whole  system  of  theology  in  a  single  ser- 
mon, Emmons  said :  "  Do  you  ever  mean  to  preach  another  ser- 
mon ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  What  have  you  got  to  say  ?  You've 
preached  about  everything  this  morning."  To  another,  who 
apologized  for  a  wordy  sermon,  with  the  hope  that  he  had  not 
wearied  the  people  by  its  length,  Emmons  replied:  "No,  nor 
by  its  depth."  A  preacher  once  complained  to  him  that  he 
found  his  greatest  difficulty  in  drawing  his  inferences.  "  No 
doubt,"  replied  Emmons,  "  for  you  have  nothing  to  draw  them 
from."  To  a  candidate  for  settlement,  he  said :  "  You  have 
struck  twelve  first.  Fools  will  complain  if  you  do  not  strike 
thirteen  next;  wise  men  will  complain  if  you  do." 

Emmons'  recognized  power  was  greater  over  his  contempo- 
raries than  over  succeeding  generations.     He  was  not  one  of 
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those  few  men,  who,  like  Homer  or  Shakspeare,  are  unrecog- 
nized bjr  their  own  time,  but  become  the  idols  of  all  time  to 
come.  He  was  a  king  in  his.  life-time,  and  at  his  death  the 
sceptre  departed  to  other  hands.  He  dealt  often  with  themes 
that  are  for  all  men  and  all  times.  But  he  so  dealt  with  them, 
as  to  make  his  discussion  of  them  significant  principally  to  his 
own  contemporaries.  Herein  was  a  paradox.  He  preached  in 
the  Franklin  meeting  house,  neither  to  the  Franklin  parishion- 
ers, as  such,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  universal  humanity,  on 
the  other;  but  to  his  Franklin  neighbors  as  the  representatives 
of  the  current  New  England  thought  and  theology. 

Hence  his  influence  comes  to  us  largely  as  an  element  in  the 
legacy  New  England  Puritanism  has  left  to  the  world.  More 
than  most  men,  Emmons  speaks  through  others.  He  shaped 
the  character  of  many  a  man,  who  has  powerfully  influenced  the 
world.  In  some  instances  he  has  thus,  perhaps,  exerted  more 
influence  through  others,  than  by  his  own  individual  life.  In 
addition,  he  gave  color  and  form  to  the  ideas  and  forces  of  his 
age.  He  exerted  a  moulding  influence  upon  those  more  or  less 
compact  forces,  that  have  been  termed  "  New  England  Theolo- 
gy. They  are  what  they  are,  largely  because  he  was  what  he 
was;  and  the  forces  of  our  time  are  largely  what  they  are,  be- 
cause those  forces  were  what  they  were. 

Of  all  his  contributions  to  the  forces  of  his  time,  strength  and 
individualism  are  especially  prominent.  He  dealt  in  no  effemi- 
nate prettinesses — never  played  a  farce  of  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing. Bold,  rugged  strength  wrought  in  the  forge  of  his  mind, 
and  turned  out  thunderbolts,  not  toys.  To  a  large  portion  of 
the  popular  preaching  and  thought  of  our  time,  he  would  apply 
the  sarcasm  above  quoted,  "  nothing  to  draw  from."  Nothing 
but  hard  substance  would  satisfy  him,  and  he  contributed  not  a 
little  of  it  to  tlic  strong  Puritan  leaven  that  has  so  nearly  leav- 
ened the  whole  national  lump. 

Conirrcrationalism,  in  its  exaltation  of  the  individual  over 
centralized  power,  owes  much  to  the  Franklin  pastor.  Of  all 
the  Puritan  fathers,  he  was  the  very  corypheus  of  equal  rights 
and  individual  development.  In  systematic  theolog}^,  he  was 
second  to  Hopkins,  if  not  to  others.     In  this  direction,  he  was 
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second  to  none.  •  He  scented  centralization  from  afar,  and  al- 
ways met  it  with  the  wager  of  battle.  Even  the  suggestion  of 
cooperation  would  bring  on  a  fit  of  "  apprehensions."  Chan- 
ning  himself,  with  all  his  humanitarian  tendencies,  and  five  pe- 
riods concerning  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  did  not  perform 
a  more  essential  service  toward  the  development  and  culture 
of  that  nature,  than  did  Emmons.  Channing  apotheosized  hu- 
man nature.  Emmons,  by  singling  out  and  elevating  the  indi- 
vidual, in  which  alone  human  nature  can  be  developed,  did  much 
toward  rendering  that  nature  worthy  of  the  apotheosis. 

Of  Dr.  Park,  as  a  biographer,  we  have  a  few  words  of  com- 
mendation and  of  criticism.  He  is  far  enough  from  being  a 
Boswell — letting  the  character  of  his  subject  run  uncolored 
through  his  delineation.  Dr.  Park  is  too  positive  and  forceful 
a  man  to  do  that.  He  evidently  first  estimated  Emmons'  char- 
acter, and  then  set  about  portraying  to  his  readers  the  picture 
existing  in  his  own  mind.  You  see,  not  Emmons  himself,  but 
the  image  of  him  in  the  camera  of  his  biographer.  If  the 
lenses  are  perfect,  there  is  no  fault.  But  you  do  not  judge  for 
yourself  You  take  the  picture  on  the  strength  of  your  confi- 
dence in  Dr.  Park's  ability  and  integrity.  Hence,  there  is  too 
much  Park  about  the  picture.  The  portrait,  in  fact,  is  not  of 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  but  of  Park  Emmons.  We  feel  all  along 
that  if  we  saw  the  facts  at  first  hand,  very  likely  we  might  reach 
a  different  conclusion.  We  suspect,  for  instance,  that  if  Dr. 
Emmons'  ghost  were  to  read  the  Memoir,  he  would  be  aston- 
ished to  find  how  nearly  he  coincides  with  the  Andover  theology. 

But  of  its  kind  the  Memoir  is  a  model.  The  facts  evidently 
have  been  most  industriously  collected  and  collated.  Tlie  char- 
acter manifestly  has  been  thoron<:^lily  studied,  in  very  many, 
if  not  all,  of  its  important  bearings.  The  mind  that  has 
formed  the  estimate,  is  obviously  one  of  rare  penetration,  of 
subtle  discrimination,  and  of  child- liivc  integrity.  If  Dr.  Park 
is  swayed  by  personal  or  partisan  prejudiccK,  in  his  estimate, 
he  is  not  only  unconscious  of  it,  but  few  men  indeed  are  so 
slightly  affected  in  that  direction.  We  give  him  our  confi- 
dence, as  fully  as  we  can  give  it  to  any  man. 

Dr.  Park  is  a  consummate  artist.     His  style  is  the  perfection 
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of  ease,  clearness  and  strength.  His  groupings  of  anecdote 
and  incident  are  almost  inimitable.  Everything  is  in  tlTe  right 
place,  and  presented  to  the  best  advantage.  The  relations  of 
things  are  clearly  seen,  and  yet  the  central  idea  is  not  over- 
loaded with  relations.  And  the  crowning  perfection  of  his  art 
consists  in  this,  that  there  is  no  ostentation  about  it.  We 
may,  in  some  future  number,  present  some  estimate  of  the  value 
and  significance  of  Emmons'  thought  and  theology. 


<'i 


Art.  IV.— the  EIGHTEENTH  GENERAL  CONFER- 
ENCE. 


The  recent  session  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  General  Confer- 
ence at  Hillsdale,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  was  an  event  which 
we  do  not  desire  to  let  pass  without  some  notice  in  our  pages. 
The  Conference  commenced  its  session  on  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  and  closed  on  the  cightli  day  of  the  same  montlu 
The  time  was  one  of  deep  interest  as  related  to  the  afl'aris' 
of  the  country.  After  many  reverses  to  the  national  armS; 
and  great  depression  of  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  the  Pres- 
ident liad  just,  on  the  22d  of  September,  18G2,  issued  his 
preliminary  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  the 
rebel  states.  The  delegates  were  on  their  way  to  Conference, 
or  about  to  start,  when  they  first  saw  the  proclamation.  This 
event,  we  have  no  doubt,  had  great  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
Conference.  Instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  despondency, 
as  might  well  have  been  expected  two  weeks  before  the 
session  bc2;an,  the  convocation  was  cvidentlv  in  a  cliGerful, 
hopeful  tone,  both  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  nation, 
and  its  own  denomination.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, having  sons  or  near  relatives  in  the  loyal  army,  had 
abundant  cause  for  personal  anxiety  and  mourning,  as  well  as 
deep  sympathy,  with  the  families  of  affliction  throughout  the 
land  ;  but  their  thoughts  were  so  absorbed  in  those  higher  inter- 
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ests  of  the  church  and  the  nation,  that  in  the  brightening  pros- 
pects of  public  affairs,  they,  in  a  measure,  forgot  private  calam- 
ities and  sorrows.  This  was  natural  to  those  who,  through  a 
series  of  years,  had  been  laboring  in  public  and  private  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  evil  against  which  the  whole  military  and  na- 
val powers  of  the  government  were  soon  expected  to  be  brought 
to  bear. 

The  denomination  of  which  this  Conference  is  the  highest 
body  arose  during  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution.  It  arose 
as  a  purely  American  denomination;  that  is,  it  had  not  been 
transplanted  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  means  of 
the  representatives  of  any  denomination.  It  had  its  own  sys- 
tem of  government  to  form  and  adapt  to  its  wants  during  those 
years  in  which  the  United  States  were  forming  and  putting  in- 
to operation  the  government  of  the  nation.  As  there  was 
much  discussion  in  those  years  as  to  the  proper  principles 
of  government,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  pre- 
vented our  fathers  from  adopting  in  greater  or  less  extent 
the  form  and  principles  of  the  national  government.  It  re- 
ires  but  a  moment  to  sec  that  the  denominational  govern- 
ment places  the  individual  church,  Quarterly  Meeting,  Yearly 
Meeting  and  General  Conference  in  relations  corresponding,  as 
nearly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  respectively  to  the 
town,  county,  state  and  union  in  the  national  government.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  aim  throuo;hout  has  been  to  secure 
local  freedom,  and  yet  preserve  denominational  unity  and  efTec- 
tiveness  by  the  same  form  of  government  as  that  adopted  by 
the  nation.  We  arc  not  here  speaking  of  religious  doctrines, 
but  of  the  form  and  aims  of  the  denominational  government. 

In  the  development  of  the  denominational  government,  three 
distinct,  completed  stages  arc  easily  discernible.  The  iirst 
was  that  of  centralization  and  eflcctivcucss.  This  was  during 
Eandall's  life ;  for,  whatever  the  theories  of  government  held 
by  the  actors,  there  was,  during  that  period,  a  visible  head,  a 
supreme  will  in  the  denomination.  At  his  death,  a  sort  of 
chasm,  not  to  say  chaos,  appears  in  our  history,  extending  for- 
ward for  a  dozen  years,  and  does  not  wholly  cease  till  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  was  formed,  twenty  years  later.      This  second 
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period  was  consumed  by  Eandall's  successors  in  reducing  their 
ideas  of  government  to  outward  embodiment  in  the  actual  forms 
of  organization.  The  next  twenty-three  or  four  years  form  the 
third  stage,  which  is  characterized  by  a  struggle  between  the 
ideas  of  local  freedom  and  c^tralized  power.  With  the  Con- 
ference at  Providence,  that  struggle  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  former.  It  was  then  settled  that  our  government  is  neither 
Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  under  disguise,  but  Congregational, 
or,  more  strictly,  perhaps,  a  representative  republic.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Conference  at  Providence,  the  tendency  was  to- 
ward what  might  be  called  state-rights.  Since  then  it  has  been 
seeking  denominational  unity  and  effectiveness.  It  might  be 
said,  therefore,  we  have  entered  upon  the  fourth  stage.  Not 
that  we  would  now  encroach  upon  individual  and  municipal 
freedom,  but  that,  recognizing  and  conserving  both,  we  strive  to 
realize  the  effectiveness  of  a  genuine  union  of  the  whole  body. 
Our  national  struggle  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  purpose. 

The  stand  point  thus  gained  prepares  us  to  contemplate  to 
better  advantage  the  action  of  the  recent  session  of  General 
Conference  in  many  particulars.  The  denomination  is  happily 
at  agreement  with  itself  on  doctrine  to  such  an  extent  that  not 
one  question  of  doctrine  was  discussed,  and  the  committee  on 
that  subject  had  only  the  fact  of  agreement  to  report. 

But  as  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  action  of  the  committee 
on  polity,  and  the  action  of  the  Conference  upon  the  report  of 
that  committee,  we  find  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  view 
above  taken.  It  is  now  decided  by  the  highest  denominational 
body  that  ordination  should  in  every  practical  case  be  granted 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  license 
which  confers  denominational  standing  must  also  proceed  from 
the  same  body.  That  is  to  say,  since  the  minister,  in  addition 
to  being  a  church  member,  is,  ex  officio,  a  representative  of  the 
denominational  union,  he  must  be  set  apart  by  the  authority  of 
that  union,  instead  of  being  set  apart  by  the  authority  simply  of 
the  individual  church.  The  individual  church  can,  of  course, 
appoint  its  own  officers,  and  it  is  only  upon  request  of  tliat  au- 
thority that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  ever  sets  apart  an  individu- 
al to  the  ministry,  and,  besides,  every  minister  must,  to  retain 
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denominational  standing,  be  a  member  of  a  church.  His  citi- 
zenship must  have  ''  local  habitation  and  name,"  or  his  official 
standing  in  its  representative  character  ceases. 

To  the  same  effect  we  may  cite  the  decision  requiring  the 
minister,  upon  removing  from  on«  Quarterly  Meeting  to  anoth- 
er, to  take  a  certificate  of  his  ministerial  standing  in  the  for- 
mer. This  rule,  besides  being  of  excellent  practical  use  in 
protecting  our  churches  from  imposition  by  persons  unworthy 
of  the  ministerial  standing,  also  shows  the  tendency  to  seek  / 
denominational  unity.  By  the  legitimate  application  of  this 
rule,  any  Quarterly  Meeting  may  call  to  account  any  church 
(being  member  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting)  that  receives  as 
pastor  any  minister  who  is  not  able  to  present  a  certificate 
of  denominational  standing  as  decided  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. The  action  of  the  Conference  in  giving  directions  for  re- 
ceiving ministers  from  other  denominations,  points  in  the  same 
direction,  for  such  ministers  obtain  denominational  standing 
only  by  the  authority  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  which  belongs 
the  church  of  which  they  become  members.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
not  the  first  action  of  the  General  Conference  upon  this  point, 
but  the  action  of  the  recent  session  gives  it  a  new  importance. 
We  might  specify  further  under  this  head,  but  wc  must  pass  to 
others. 

We  next  allude  to  the  action  of  the  Conference  to  discour- 
age the  practice  of  undertaking  to  build  church  edifices  in  local- 
ities not  able  to  furnish  the  means,  and  then  of  appealing  to 
the  denomination  for  the  requisite  means  to  complete  the  un- 
dertaking. The  advice  now  is  to  the  effect,  first  obtain  the 
denominational  endorsement  through  the  Home  Mission  Socie- 
ty, and  then  proceed  with  the  undertaking,  and  call  for  the 
required  amount  of  assistance.  Conformity  to  this  advice  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  would  not  have  failure  after 
failure  from  undertaking  too  many  things  at  once,  and  from 
want  of  concert  in  action.  By  proper  conformity  to  this  ad- 
vice, every  undertaking  of  the  kind  alluded  to  is  certain  of  suc- 
cess sooner  or  later,  for  the  whole  denominational  strength  is 
thus  pledged  to  it.  From  this  will  result  the  stimulus  of  uni- 
form success  and  steady  advancement.     This  will  guard,  too. 
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against  the  danger  of  putting  old  causes  in  peril  by  undertak- 
ing the  new  too  soon,  or  at  least  from  absorbing  too  soon  the 
required  help.  At  the  same  time,  it  encourages  enterprise  and 
liberality  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  new  causes  to 
reduce  their  demand  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

It  was  from  fear  of  doing  something  against  this  tendency  to 
realize  the  effectiveness  of  denominational  unity  that  the  Con- 
ference declined  to  adopt  a  recommendation  for  the  formation 
of  State  Home  Mission  Societies,  auxiliaries  to  the  Parent  So- 
ciety. It  was  feared  the  variety  would  overtower  the  unity. 
We  regard  this,  however,  as  an  unnecessary  fear.  The  State 
Societies,  if  strictly  auxiliary  to  the  Parent  Society,  become 
simply  one  of  the  best  modes  of  giving  effectiveness  to  the 
unity.  State  Societies,  properly  conducted,  will  not  only  in- 
crease the  funds  of  the  Parent  Society,  but  furnish  the  informa- 
tion requisite  to  the  most  prudent  and  effective  appropriations. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  possibly  the 
best  time  for  authorizino;  their  institution  bv  the  General  Con- 
fcrence,  in  many  states,  has  not  come. 

One  point  receives  a  striking  illustration,  in  the  action  taken 
upon  the  subject  of  education.  For  a  number  'of  years,  say 
from  the  Conference  at  Fairport,  it  seemed  to  be  the  settled 
view  of  the  denomination,  as  indicated  by  the  action  of  General 
Conference,  that  there  should  be  but  one  Theological  School, 
to  be  located  in  New  England ;  and,  but  one  College,  that  at 
Hillsdale.  To  this  end  the  West  pledged  itself  to  the  East, 
and  the  East  to  the  West.  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found 
that  scarcely  one  student  from  the  East  went  to  the  College, 
and  scarcely  one  student  went  from  the  West  to  the  Biblical 
School  at  New  Hampton.  Yet  the  aim  of  this  agreement  was 
manifestly  to  Secure  denominational  unity.  The  aim  was  good, 
but  there  was  a  wide  gap  between  the  means  adopted  and  the 
end  sought.  The  expense  and  distance  from  home  were,  in  the 
case  of  both  classes  of  students,  regarded  as  unnecessary. 
The  result,  both  East  and  West,  has  been,  in  a  painful  degree, 
disastrous  to  our  denominational  interests.  In  New  England, 
the  students  have  pursued  their  college  course  in  the  colleges 
8-^ 
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under  the  direction  of  other  denominations,  and  in  numerous 
cases  these  students  have  been  lost  to  the  denomination.  In 
the  Western  States,  the  students  have  pursued  their  theologi- 
cal course  in  seminaries,  under  the  direction  of  other  denomi- 
nations, or  what  has  been  still  worse,  they  have  had  to  enter 
upon  their  work  without  theological  training. 

The  question  which  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  recent 
Conference  was,  therefore,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  these 
evils,  and  yet  infringe  nothing  upon  the  great  principle  of- 
denominational  unity  ?  How  can  these  evils  be  remedied,  and 
yet  bind  the  East  and  West  in  firmer  concord  and  union  ? 
There  must  be  a  College  in  New  England,  and  a  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  West,  or  the  evils  remain.  But  how  can  two 
things  requiring  so  much  money  and  sacrifice  be  undertaken  in 
this  time  of  the  nation's  distress  ?  But  the  most  pressing  de- 
mand of  the  two,  perhaps,  is  provision  for  theological  educa- 
tion at  the'  West.  This  was  the  first  thing,  therefore,  to 
receive  the  most  certain  immediate  assistance,  and  this  was 
done  by  appropriating  three  thousand  dollars  tu  Hillsdale  Col- 
lage toward  the  endowment  of  a  theological  professorship,  upon 
condition  that  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  raise  seven  thou- 
sand more  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  unanimity  with  which  this  measure  passed,  the  complete 
surprise  with  which  the  recommendation  of  the  measure  by  the 
Committee  on  Education,  took  the  brethren  of  the  West,  to- 
gether with  the  expressed  gratification  with  which  the  General 
Conference  contemplated  the  toils  and  sacrifices  which  have 
resulted  in  raising  up  Hillsdale  College, — all  had  the  most 
happy  efi*ect  in  promoting  the  unity,  which  the  denomination  is 
so  early  intent  upon  realizing.  The  very  objections  made  to  the 
measure  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  same  happy  result,  rather 
than  to  detract  from  it.  The  objections  all  assumed  the  im- 
portance and  desirableness  of  the  measure,  provided  it  ct)uld 
be  safely  accomplished  upon  proper  business  principles,  as  the 
Conference  decided  that  in  all  probability  it  could  be.  It  may 
be  a  great  mistake,  but  mistake  or  not,  it  was  the  great  meas- 
ure of  the  last  Conference,  and  we  devoutly  pray  the  results 
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may  show  that  it  was  a  step  taken  under  the  direction  of  Divine 
wisdom,  and  that  all  our  fears  may  prove  to  be  without  founda* 
tion. 

The  effect  of  binding  the  East  and  the  West  together  by  a 
step  so  manifestly  for  the  progress  of  the  denomination,  should 
render  us  all  willing  to  make  the  last  possible  sacrifice.  It  is 
evident  to  those  acquainted  with  the  demands  of  our  denomina- 
tion and  students  in  the  West,  that  ten  thousand  dollars  ap- 
propriated as  proposed  in  connection  with  Hillsdale  College 
just  as  it  stands  to-day,  with  its  able  faculty  and  noble  build* 
ings,  will  accomplish  as  much  for  theological  education  in  the 
West,  as  thirty  thousand  dollars  can  accomplisli  in  New  Eng- 
land in  an  independent  theological  seminary  with  buildings  at 
the  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Because,  the  buildings  are 
already  provided  at  Hillsdale,  and  because  one  professor  there, 
in  conjunction  with  the  help  which  the  college  classes  will 
afford  the  theological  students,  can  do  as  much  as  two  profes- 
sors can  do  in  an  independent  or  separate  seminary.  This  of 
course  could  not  be  so  if  you  assume  that  all  the  theological 
students  are  college  graduates  before  they  enter  upon  their 
professional  course.  But  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  A 
little  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  facts  will  fully  convince 
any  one  that  we  have  not  overstated  the  efficiency  of  the  propos- 
ed professorship  at  Hillsdale  in  meeting  our  real  wants  as  con- 
nected with  theological  education  at  the  West.  Yet  all  this  is 
to  be  obtained  at  the  cheap  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars 
appropriated  from  the  denominational  funds. 

Before  the  Conference  closed,  we  think,  the  measure  just 
named  bore  important  fruits,  even  in  a  business  point  of  view. 
The  project  of  a  Western  denominational  paper  was,  we  think, 
unanimously  abandoned,  or  at  least  postponed  for  three  years. 
True,  such  a  paper  may  not  have  been  commenced  in  these 
times,  had  no  such  measure  been  adopted,  but  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  it  has  a  bad  influence  upon  the  interests  of  our  Print- 
ing Establishment,  in  causing  persons  to  delay  subscriptions  to 
the  Morning  Star,  in  hope  of  having  a  paper  nearer  home. 
But  now  that  such  a  paper  is  out  of  the  way,  by  consent  of  all 
parties,  we   trust  the  activity  of  the  brethren  of  the  West  in 
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promoting  the  circulation  of  the  publications  of  the  Establish- 
ment will  go  far  toward  rendering  the  position  of  it  as  safe  as 
if  three  thousand  dollars  were  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  its 
funds  for  such  an  appropriation.  We  know  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  those  brethren  to  have  it  so,  and  we  believe  they  have  the 
power  to  accomplish  that  desire. 

The  interest  which  the  students  of  the  college  expressed  in 
the  measure,  and  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  themselves 
pledged  a  number  of  hundred  dollars  towards  the  required  ten 
thousand,  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  feelings  with  which  the 
brethren  generally  receive  the  measure.  We  trust  the  noble 
example  set  by  the  students  will  soon  be  imitated  by  others,  so 
that  the  new  department  may  at  once  be  organized,  and  draw 
to  it  scores  of  those"  who  are  called  of  God  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  throughout  the  extensive  fields  of  the  West.  And  may 
it  come  to  pass,  not  many  years  hence,  that  the  department 
thus  beginning  may  become  a  theological  seminary  of  full  pro- 
portions. 

Upon  the  subject  of  education  in  New  England  and  other 
places  save  Hillsdale,  the  Conference  found  itself  unable  to  do 
more  than  to  speak  hearty  words  of  encouragement.  It  advis- 
ed the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  raising  $20,000  for 
further  endowing  and  furnishing  the  Biblical  school.  It  approv- 
ed the  step  taken  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Maine  State  Seminary 
in  procuring  a  college  charter,  and  approved  the  purpose  to 
put  that  institution  further  on  its  way  toward  a  college. — its 
ultimate  desliny.  It  gave  words  of  cheer  to  Whitestown  Sem- 
inary, for  the  vigorous  steps  in  improving  the  prospects  and 
facilities  of  that  flourishing  institution,  and  did  not  forget  the 
other  and  younger  institutions  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Min- 
nesota. 

It  is  full  time  for  New  England  to  be  thoroughly  awake  to 
the  importance  of  raising  up  a  first  class  college.  It  has  the 
ability  without  any  great  overstrain  upon  its  means,  provided 
it  will  decide,  lay  out  the  work,  and  do  something  each  year 
till  the  work  be  accomplished.  Every  year  we  are  suffering, 
both  for  the  want  of  a  college  and  quite  as  much  more  for  the 
want  of  some  great  undertaking  that  will  tax  and  concentrate 
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our  energies.  The  greater  the  undertaking,  provided  its  suc- 
cess can  be  made  reasonably  certain,  the  more  surely  it  will 
draw  large  sums  from  those  blessed  with  the  more  abundant 
measure  of  pecuniary  means.  All  the  time  required  in  coming 
to  a  wise  decision  as  to  the  best  location  ought  to  be  freely 
taken,  but  not  another  minute  more.  And  unless  there  be 
speedy  agreement  in  that  decision,  we  shall  soon  present  the 
spectacle  of  trying  to  raise  up  two  colleges  at  once,  instead  of 
one.  If  two  we  must  have,  let  us  build  one  at  a  time.  We 
trust  the  friends  in  Maine  will  not  let  the  matter  rest  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Conference.  And  most  ardently  do 
we  desire  to  see  the  Biblical  School  placed  upon  the  proposed 
basis. 

Another  practical  measure  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
welfare  of  the  weaker  and  destitute  churches,  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  something  like  a  visitation  of  them  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  that  of  holding  under  the 
same  direction  a  series  of  meetings  in  all  the  individual  church- 
es. It  will  be  some  time,  probably,  before  this  recommenda- 
tion is  properly  reduced  to  practice,  but  we  believe  that  time  will 
yet  come,  and  that  the  results  will  be  very  beneficial.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  measure  in  the  direction  we  have  so  often  noticed, 
scarcely  needs  to  be  stated  to  be  seen  by  all.  It  is  one  of  those 
measures  which  seem  to  say  upon  their  very  face,  what  is  the 
need  of  having  a  denominational  organization  unless  it  be  put 
to  some  good  use  in  strengthening  the  churches,  and  through 
them,  of  course,  the  denomination,  to  do  its  work  of  saving 
souls  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  Conference  failed  to  adopt  any  sufficient 
measures  to  reduce  to  practice  one  idea  which  most  minds,  if 
not  all,  felt :  the  need  of  some  definite  system  for  raising  money 
for  the  various  causes,  which  have  received  denominational  en- 
dorsement, and  for  individual  church  purposes.  This  want  has 
long  made  itself  felt  in  G-eneral  Conferences  and  other  delib- 
erative bodies  of  the  denomination.  But  hitherto  there  has 
been  no  unity  of  conviction  as  to  the  best  practical  measures. 
One  thinks  there  is  no   such  thing  possible  as  general  rneas- 
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ures.  Another  thinks  agents  to  raise  funds  for  missions,  oper- 
ating each  in  his  own  way,  without  any  attempt  to  introduce 
any  definite  measures  to  insure  future  collections,  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  be  found  efficient  in  practice.  Another  thinks 
■we  need  no  agents  at  all,  that  the  expense  forbids  the  measure 
of  employing  them,  and  that  the  churches  must  become  their 
own  agents.  Monthly  and  weekly  collections  for  home  pur- 
poses were  recommended,  but  recommended,  after  all,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  evident  most  of  the  voters  will  never  think 
there  is  great  importance  in  reducing  the  measures  to  practice 
in  their  own  parishes.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  judge  from 
the  various  cross-purposes  and  fragmentary  recommendations, 
the  .great  practical  measure  requisite  to  give  efficiency  to  the 
denominational  unity  which  we  are  so  earnestly  seeking  in  the- 
ory, utterly  failed.  We  shall  go  on,  for  all  the  action  of  Con- 
ference, another  period  of  three  years,  laying  out  most  excel- 
lent plans  for  usefulness,  but  failing  to  reduce  any  of  them  to 
practice,  simply  because  the  dollars,  the  sinews  of  war,  are  not 
forthconaing,  while  everybody  is  conscious  that  they  might  have 
been,  by  proper  system  and  concert  of  action. 

Yet  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  no  General  Conference  was  ever  so  harrassed  with  this 
idea  as  the  present.  It  appeared  in  many  of  the  reports  of 
committees,  it  was  present  at  every  meeting  of  the  session,  it 
was  the  troublesome  ghost  that  would  neither  assume  flesh  and 
blood,  and  yet  would  down  at  no  bidding.  It  is  sure  to  return 
at  the  next  session.  It  will  create  discussion  in  mission  socie- 
ties, Yearly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  in  churches  each  year 
till  another  session  of  the  Conference.  It  is  a  great  gain  that 
this  want  is  so  consciously  present,  and  we  may  believe  the 
practical  wisdom  will  yet  be  found  to  give  it  proper  incarna- 
tion. It  was  too  much  to  expect,  that  a  religious  body  that 
set  out  with  opposing,  or  at  least  ignoring,  the  religious  obliga- 
tion and  practical  wisdom  of  returning  temporal  rewards  to 
the  sowers  of  spiritual  blessings,  should  so  soon  cast  off  the  old 
weakness  in  the  adoption  of  good  practical  measures  to  sup- 
port ministers  and  give  efficiency  to  mission   societies.     The 
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follies  of  youth  are  not  wont  so  easily  to  hide  their  painful 
effects  in  the  beginning  of  manhood.  We  ought  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  they  do  not  prophesy  a  premature  death. 

It  is  an  indication  that  the  pulse  of  denominational  life  ia 
beating  stronger  than  it  has  for  some  years  past,  that  definite 
measures  were  recommended  for  forming  two  Historical  Socie- 
ties— 'the  anniversary  of  the  one  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Eastern  Anniversaries,  and  of  the  other  in  connection  with 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Hillsdale  College.  A  motion 
for  the  formation  of  a  denominational  Historical  Society  had 
been  introduced  six  years  before,  in  the  session  at  Maineville, 
but  there  was  too  little  interest  in  it  to  do  more  than  to  refer 
it  to  the  next  Conference,  and  that  next  Conference  had  only 
done  enough  to  keep  the  motion  alive.  But  at  this  Conference 
the  importance  of  the  measure  was  duly  appreciated.  No 
doubt  this  change  is  in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  first 
instalment  of  denominational  liistory  published  by  tlie  Printing 
Establishment  during  the  interim  between  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Conference.  No  measures  in  their  own  nature  can  have  more 
influence  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  strong  denominational 
life  and  unity  than  these  tcTraake  our  people  acquainted  with 
their  own  history.  We  have  before  this  mentioned  that  our 
people  stand  in  need  of  sucli  an  influence  for  more  than  a  de- 
nomination which  liad  a  transatlantic  origin  and  history.  The 
individual  life  in  its  very  nature  is  so  brief  and  transitory  that 
it  needs  connection  with  liistorical  life  denomiuationallv  and 
nationally,  in  order  to  conic  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  dig- 
nity and  importance.  In  denominations  of  brief  history,  seces- 
sions and  divisions  arc  mncli  more  easily  accomplished,  and  for 
much  slighter  causes,  than  in  older  denominations.  In  our  pres- 
ent circumstances,  it  must  seem  impossible,  upon  a  little  reflec- 
tion, that  there  can  bo  a  fully  conscious  and  vigorous  denomina- 
tional life,  laying  out  great  plans  and  accomplishing  them, 
however  slowly,  yet  witli  the  certainty  of  fate,  without  tliis  in- 
creasing interest  in  our  history.  It  is  from  these  and  similar 
views,  upon  which  we  might  easily  enlarge,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  attach  such  importance  to  the  History  whose  first  volume  is 
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now  published,  and  the  institution  of  the  Historical  Societies  by 
the  recent  Conference. 

On  the  whole,  this  Conference,  in  several  respects,  was  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  any  of  the  six  in  succession,  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  attend.  There  was  very  little  time  wasted  in 
useless  discussion.  The  order,  as  usual  in  our  Conferences, 
was  very  good.  The  devotional  spirit,  on  the  whole,  was  the 
best  we  ever  witnessed  on  any  similar  occasion.  Brotherly 
love  was  greatly  strengthened.  Each  member  and  spectator, 
we  have  no  doubt,  returned  from  the  session  refreshed,  and 
firmly  resolved  to  work  in  the  Divine  kingdom  with  more  per- 
sistence and  more  hope.  The  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union  was  perfect.  There  was  not  the  first  tinge,  in  word  or 
thought,  but  that  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  secession  and  its 
wicked  cause.  The  President  of  tlie  United  States  was  hearti- 
ly thanked  for  his  preliminary  proclamation,  though  with  univer- 
sal regret  that  it  had  not  been  made  immediately  efi'ective. 
The  presence  of  returned  missionaries,  one  of  whom  was  from 
China,  added  interest  to  the  convocation.  The  report  from  the 
Corporators  of  the  Printing  Establishment,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  times,  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and 
in  no  small  measure  cheering. 

Added  to  the  chastening  influence  of  the  sad  times,  was  the 
remembrance  that  a  number  of  fellow-laborci's  had  been  called 
from  works  to  rewards  since  the  last  convocation  at  Lowell. 
Sadder  still  came  the  remembrance  that  some  who,  three  years 
ago,  had  occupied  places  of  importance,  had  fallen  upon  a  lot 
far  more  painful  than  death.  Each  seemed  to  admonish  himself 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
cth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  The  season  of  communion  upon 
the  Sabbath  was  so  replete  with  the  Divine  presence,  that  all 
experienced  the  joy  of  sitting  together  in  heavenly  places. 
The  exercises  throughout  the  session  in  many  ways  indicated 
that  the  ministry  felt  anew  its  rcs})onsibility  to  put  forth  new 
exertions  to  accomplish  the  great  work  laid  upon  it  by  its 
heavenly  commission.  It  may  well  be  believed,  that  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  has  given  a  greater  impulse  to  ministc- 
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rial  preparation  and  study  than  any  preceding  session.  It  is 
true  the  Conference  adopted  no  standard  of  acquisition  in  stu- 
dy preparatory  to  admission  to  the  ministry,  but  the  reason 
was  manifest  why  \i  did  not ;  it  could  not  adopt  a  standard 
high  enough  to  meet  its  wishes  without  an  apparent  reflection 
upon  the  past.  But  it  is  manifest  to  those  who  attentively 
consider  the  tendency  of  things,  that  as  soon  as  the  denomina- 
tion shall  have  more  completely  done  its  duty  in  furnishing  the 
means  of  study,  there  will  be  nothing  distasteful  in  requiring  of 
our  young  men  certain  considerable  definite  attainments  as  stu- 
dents before  admitting  them  to  full  standing  in  the  ministry. 
If  we  interpreted  the  action  aright,  the  Conference  meant  as 
much  as  to  sound  the  note  of  preparation  on  the  point  in  de- 
claring that  licensure  should  be  regarded  as  no  pledge  for  or- 
dination. 

The  place  of  holding  the  Conference,  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  of  the  people  in  entertaining  it  in  a  manner  so  com- 
mendable and  satisfactory,  and  the  favorable  state  of  the  weath- 
er, all  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  convoca- 
tion. It  was  the  first  session  held  west  of  Ohio.  The  college 
at  Hillsdale  is  manifestly  one  of  the  greatest  successes  which 
our  people  have  ever  achieved.  Some  were  there  who  remem- 
bered the  spot  upon  which  Hillsdale  is  built,  before  one  tree 
had  been  felled,  or  even  a  tent  pitched.  Very  few  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  Freewill  Baptist  church  was  organized  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.  The  men  were  present,  and  not  very 
old,  who  organized  our  first  churches  in  that  state  in  which  our 
communicants  now  number  about  four  thousand,  and  our  most 
flourishing  literary  institution  stands  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  and  self-sacrificing  toils.  There  were  many  meetings  of 
old  acquaintances  from  the  extreme  East  and  West.  The  man- 
ifest marks  of  time's  wear  upon  these  remembered  when  in  the 
freshness  of  youth,  reminded  some,  in  a  way  they  will  never 
forget,  that  they  too  are  growing  old,  and  that  life's  work  must  be 
speedily  accomplished,  or  be  forever  left  unfinished.  Those  we 
once  called  the  fathers  had  scarcely  a  representative  j  but  oth- 
ers have  taken  their  place.  The  presence  of  proof  so  gratify- 
ing that,  under  God,  something  can  be  done  for  his  cause, 
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together  with  such  impressive  proofs  that  the  time  for  each  in- 
dividual toiler  will  soon  be  over,  and  that  the  glorious  rest  is 
soon  to  be  realized  by  every  faithful  one,  induced  in  every 
mind  a  renewed  determination  to  work  while^the  day  lasts,  and 
yet  work  in  such  connection  that  by  the  life-power  of  organiza- 
tion the  work  may  be  carried  forward  indefinite,  though  the  in- 
dividual laborers  disappear.  The  providential  dealings  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  in  answer  to  prayer  for  the  liberation  of 
the  bondmen,  helped  each  to  feel  that  God,  the  great  worker 
in  history,  does  not  despise  nor  forget  the  prayers  and  toils  of 
the  humblest  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  The  things  that  are 
seen,  each  felt  are  temporary  and  transient,  but  the  things  that 
are  unseen  are  eternal,  and  must  be  our  inheritance  or  we  be 
soon  without  possessions  or  hope. 

May  the  fruits  of  this  Conference  be  seen,  at  least  in  part, 
three  years  hence,  in  large  additions  to  old  churches,  and  in  the 
rapid  extension  of  our  cause  to  new  fields. 


Art.  v.— the  FROCLAMATION  OF  FREEDOM. 


As  we  are  a  little  late  in  going  to  press,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
take  the  occasion  for  a  few  words  on  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion of  freedom  to  three  millions  of  slaves.  This  charter  of 
freedom  to  an  oppressed  race  was,  according  to  promise,  pro- 
claimed on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  1863,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

Whepeas,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1862,  a  Proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit : 

That  on  tlie  1st  day  of  January,  inthc  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  peo-- 
pie  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against* the  United  States,  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward  and  forever  free  ;  and  the  Executive  Government 
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of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof^ 
will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no 
act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons  or  any  of  them  in  any  eiFort  they  may 
make  for  their  actual  freedom  ;  that  the  Executive  will  on  the  first  day  of 
January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  states  and  parts  of 
states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  therein  respectively  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  ;  and  tlie  fact  that  any  state  or 
the  people  thereof  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  m 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members — chosen  thereto  at 
elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  state  shidl 
have  participated — shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  tes- 
timony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  state  and  the  people 
thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested,  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
^nd  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for 
the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned, 
order  and  designate  as  the  states  and  parts  of  states  wherein  the  peo- 
ple thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  the  following,  to  wit :  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  except 
the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Placquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  St-  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terra  Bonne,  Lafourche, 
St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans; Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except  the  forty-eight  counties  desig- 
nated as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkley,  Accomac, 
Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann  and  Norfolk,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  which  excepted 
parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not 
issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  I  do  or- 
'der  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated 
states  and  parts  of  states,  are  and  henceforward  shall  ^e  free,  and 
that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  ii.  eluding  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  said  persons ;  and  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  60 
vdeclared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary 
self-defence*     And  I  recommend  .to  them  in  all  cases  when  allowed 
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to  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages,  and  I  further  declare  and 
make  known  that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  received 
into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  posi- 
tions, stations  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said 
service.  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set   |ay  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  this  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-seventh. 
(Signed)  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President. 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

We  believe  the  time  will  come  when  this  act  of  President 
Lincoln  will  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  one  of  the  events  for  which  with  thou- 
sands we  have  been  devoutly  praying,  and  it  would  be  unseemly 
in  us  not  to  thank  God,  to  whom  we  chiefly  owe  it,  and  not  to 
thank  the  President,  whom  God  is  employing  as  the  Moses  of 
this  continent  and  of  tliis  century. 

At  the  time  of  the  preliminary  proclamation,  of  the  22d  of 
last  September,  most  of  the  anti-slavery  friends  felt  a  bitter  re- 
gret that  the  proposed  proclamation  of  freedom  had  not  been 
issued  at  that  time,  instead  of  the  preliminary  one.  We  felt  it 
was  a  great  mistake  to  give  the  slaveholders  a  hundred  days 
warning  to  make  all  possible  preparations  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  their  bondmen.  It  seemed  like  a  useless  discourage- 
ment to  the  slaves  to  torture  them,  as  well  as  the  country, 
with  the  long  suspense.  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  had 
serious  fears  that  the  promise  would  never  be  redeemed.  If 
any  proclamation  should  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  be  so  tame  as  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  the 
civil  war  rather  than  to  act  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  bring- 
ing it  to  an  end. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  first  day  of  January  came,  the 
people  in  the  city  of  Washington  were  greatly  disappointed  in 
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not  finding  the  proclamation  in  the  morning  papers.  The  friends 
of  the  slave  at  noon  of  that  day  quite  despaired  as  the  procla- 
mation did  not  then  appear,  as  rumor  had  promised.  The  pro- 
slavery  people  began  to  look  cheerful,  and  express  themselves 
in  terras  of  praise  that  the  President  had  given  up  his  "  aboli- 
tion nonsense/'  as  they  called  it  in  their  extra  efforts  to  speak 
politely  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States.  But  at  3  o'clock  the  proclamation  came.  A 
shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the  camp  of  those  who  up  to  that 
moment  had  been  *'■  contrabands;"  the  friends  of  freedom  could 
not  restrain  their  own  enthusiasm,  if  they  would;  the  pro-sla- 
very men  hung  their  heads,  and  silently  comforted  themselves 
by  saying  within  themselves,  "  paper  bullet,"  "  Pope's  bull 
against  the  comet,"  and  other  similar  devout  expressions.  The 
hope  and  fear,  the  suspense  and  despair,  the  joy  and  grief  of 
Washington  that  day  present  a  fit  type  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, both  North  and  South,  during  those  hundred  days  of  wait- 
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The  quality  of  the  proclamation  came  fully  up  to  the  highest 
expectation.  Some  are  a  little  disappointed  that  its  applica- 
tion was  not  made  at  once  more  extensive;  but  even  these 
draw  comfort  from  the  words,  '^  which  excepted  parts  are  for 
the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  is- 
sued." They  are  glad  the  sword  is  raised  over  even  those 
^'  excepted  parts,"  and  that  it  may  yet  fall.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  proclamation  is  quite  above  what  the  most  sanguine  expect- 
ed, especially  in  the  words :  ''  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution 
upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God."  It  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  President,  therefore,  not  only  a  military  neces- 
sity, but  it  is  also  constitutional,  and  an  act  in  accordance  with 
"  the  Higher  Law"  of  Almighty  God. 

When  the  slaves  to  whom  the  application  of  this  proclamation 
is  now  declared  by  authority,  are  free  de  facto,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  slavery  to  survive  any  great  length  of  time  in 
those  "  excepted  parts,"  in  Maryland,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  Some  one  has  happily  said,  and  with  a  good  meas- 
9* 
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ure  of  truth,  it  matters  not  that  the  nag  of  slavery  j^  made  to 
take  steps  toward  destruction  by  spurring  one  side,  as  the  oth- 
er side  is  sure  to  keep  pace,  even  without  spurring.  This,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  the  President's  own  mode  of  viewing  the  case, 
as  he  has  more  than  once  hinted  to  his  "  Border  State"  friends, 
when  urging  upon  them  to  accept  of  compensated  emancipation. 
But  we  should  go  back  of  that  question,  to  inquire  if  the  failure 
of  the  President  to  "hew  to  the  line  of  his  own  chalking,"  as 
some  one  expressively  phrases  it,  will  not  retard  the  freedom 
of  those  to  whom  the  proclamation  already  applies,  and  be 
reached  through  greater  sacrifices  of  blood.  There  is  ground 
for  honest  difference  among  the  anti-slavery  men  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  the  system  of  slavery  would  have  received  a 
harder  blow  without  making  the  exceptions  in  relation  to  any 
portions  not  represented  in  Congress,  the  test  proposed  in  the 
preliminary  proclamation.  Still,  we  think  it  ought  in  fairness 
to  be  conceded,  it  has  been  the  intention  to  carry  out  fully  the 
spirit  of  the  promise. 

This  proclamation  publicly  and  by  authority  announces  the 
real  issue  that  all  true  anti-slavery  men  and  all  slaveholders 
have  known  to  be  involved  in  this  war.  From  the  first,  this 
war,  at  the  South,  has  meant  only  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 
All  these,  of  both  classes,  have  expected  this  issue  would  at 
length  be  distinctly  made.  That  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
war  is  now  distinctly  recognized  by  all  earnest  men  on  both 
sides.  It  is  now  only  the  ignorant,  or  those  who  are  prejudic- 
ed ofiQce-seekers,  who  pretend  not  to  see  the  issue.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  South  has  had  the  immense  advantage, 
which  directness  of  aim  always  gives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  North  has  been  saying  to  itself,  the 
Union  must  be  saved,  but  we  must  not  injure  slavery,  the  only 
enemy  of  the  Union.  The  North  has  thus  weakened  itself  by 
hesitation.  It  has  alienated  its  best  friends  abroad.  It  has 
wasted  the  time  in  which  its  blows  must  have  been  most  effec- 
tive. Fremont  and  Hunter  were  snubbed  for  undertaking  to 
execute  what  is  now  proposed.  The  day  of  salvation  had  near- 
ly passed.  Discoui:agement  and  divided  counsels  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  last  hope  before  the  nation  sincerely  sets  out  to 
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save  itself  from  the  great  rebellion,  which  has  been  day  by  day 
growing  stronger.  Yet  all  this  fearful  risk  must  be  run,  owing 
to  the  corrupt  public  opinion  which  slavery  had  created  through- 
out the  North.  Slavery  was  the  sacred  idol  of  the  nation,  and 
it  was  firmly  believed  that  it  is  a  divinity  of  power  and  dispo- 
sition to  destroy  all  who  should  as  mnch  as  touch  it  with  a  lit- 
tle finger.  But,  thank  God,  the  idol  has  been  touched,  and  the 
man  still  breathes  who  has  so  dared.  We  trust  the  idol  is  now 
to  be  treated  contemptuously  by  every  passer-by,  till  it  is  given 
over  to  the  moles  and  the  bats. 

But  some  good  men  fear  the  day  of  salvation  has  already 
passed — that  repentance  has  come  a  year  or  two  too  late. 
They  regret  that  the  proclamation,  though  good,  can  never  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  rebels,  they  say,  can  never  be  subdued. 
Disunion  or  compromise  is  the  only  possible  way  out  of  this 
civil  war.  The  pro-slavery  men  of  the  North  say,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  it  never  can  be  carried  into  execution,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be,  even  if  it  could.  Our  arms  are  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  they  were  a  year  ago.  This  is  atiother  fact  that  dis- 
courages many.  Fighting,  they  say,  can  never  bring  peace. 
Some  still  hope  the  day  of  hope  is  not  gone.  Indeed,  some  are 
in  greater  hope  to-day  than  ever  before,  that  the  great  rebel- 
lion can  be  crushed,  the  Union  saved,  and  freedom  become  the 
boon  of  every  slave. 

We  frankly  confess  that  we  are  more  hopeful  now  than  ever 
before,  tliat  the  rebellion  will  be  conquered^  and  that  universal 
freedom  will  result  from  the  present  war.  We  have  for  a  dozen 
years  or  so  expected  slavery  would  end  by  violence.  We  had 
expected  war  at  length  between  the  North  and  the  South,  but 
we  had  expected  tliat  the  North  would  inaugurate  the  war 
owing  to  the  impudent  aggressions  of  the  slave-system  upon 
Northern  States'  rights.  It  seems  impossible  that,  by  any 
proper  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  any  one  could  have 
forecast  the  folly  out  of  which  this  rebellion  sprung;  but  all 
who  have  any  confidence  in  the  sacredness  of  human  rights  and 
trust  in  Divine  providence,  have  felt  for  years  we  must  be  stor- 
ing up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  It  filled  one,  for  years 
past,  with  terror  to  read  in  the  Bible,  "  Behold,  the  hire  of  the 
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laborers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you 
kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth ;  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have 
reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lordof  Sabbaoth."  We 
believe,  however,  that  repentance,  though  late,  is  not  so  late  as 
to  be  unavailing  with  God.  We  regard  our  defeats  and  dis- 
tjouragements  as  necessary,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  to  bring 
the  nation  to  repentance.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  a  similar  necessity  for  the.  rebellion  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  itself  in  order,  in  the  end,  to  destroy 
slavery  root  and  branch.  That  point  has  been  reached  from 
which  now  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  and  save  slavery.  It 
is  now  time  to  set  the  decisive  battle  in  array. 

General  Butler,  in  characterizing  this  war  as  a  war  at  the 
South  of  capital  against  labor,  shows  us  what  view  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  is  yet  to  obtain  among  all  consistent  lovers 
of  the  Union.  Party  leaders  cannot  always  deceive  and  mislead 
the  laborers  of  this  nation,  when  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  with  political  antecedents  similar  to  those  of 
Gen.  Butler,  rise  up  to  give  similar  testimony  to  his.  Many 
have  already  risen  up.  Many  thousands  more,  before  the  close  of 
the  present  administration,  will  increase  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
by  which  the  voters  are  to  be  compassed  about  before  another 
Presidential  election.  The  distinct  issue  made  by  the  procla- 
mation will  compel  men  to  take  sides  and  reveal  their  real 
characters. 

The  movements  in  Missouri  and  Western  Virginia  to  secure 
voluntary  emancipation  will  have  a  great  effect  in  leading  the 
people  of  the  free  states  to  right  views  on  the  proclamation. 
It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that  before  another  Presidential  election, 
similar  movements  may  be  in  progress  in  the  three  remaining 
slave  states  to  which  the  present  proclamation  does  not  apply. 
It  seems  to  us  but  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the  loyal 
states  will  sustain  the  proclamation  from  the  considerations 
above  indicated,  and  others  which  we  proceed  to  indicate. 

Some  people,  who  have  required  two  years  of  severe  chas- 
tisement to  get  their  eyes  open  and  to  throw  off  their  bondage 
to  pro-slavery  opinions,  are  wondering  why  the  slaves  do  not 
sooner  move  in  the  matter  of  their  own  freedom.     They  won- 
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der  that  black  slaves  do  not,  in  a  day,  or  at  most  a  week,  spring 
up  in  the  dignity  of  freemen,  when  it  has  required  white  slaves, 
so  to  speak,  two  years  of  most  terrific  chastisement  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  fellow  bondmen  might  have  a  chance 
for  freedom.  It  takes  some  length  of  time,  in  the  first  place, 
to  give  to  the  slaves  the  certain  information  of  the  final  procla- 
mation. It  will  require  some  time  further  for  them  to  consult 
upon  the  matter.  But  at  length  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leaven 
is  at  work.  The  fury  and  bloody  cruelty  of  the  slave  owner, 
so  far  from  arresting  the  desired  effect,  will  only  help  it  for- 
ward. There  will  be  a  universal  cry  throughout  the  slave 
states  within  the  rebellion  for  an  increase  of  the  police  force. 
By  degrees  this  will  weaken  the  rebel  army.  Many  slaves, 
finding  their  way  to  our  lines,  will  prove  themselves  to  be,  in  o|p 
sphere  or  another,  valuable  allies  to  our  army.  This  process, 
which,  though  slow,  is  sure  to  come,  and,  as  it  comes,  it  will 
clearly  reveal  all  who  do  not  sustain  the  proclamation  to  be 
practical  secessionists,  whatever  doctrine  they  preach,  and  what- 
ever name  they  assume. 

The  bloody  orders  for  retaliation,  which  the  rebel  authorities 
are  likely  to  proclaim  and  execute,  will  open  the  eyes  of  some 
honest  people,  who  now  think  it  great  wisdom  to  speak  of 
"paper  bullets."  If  the  proclamation  and  the  policy  it  inaugu- 
rates arc  really  so  harmless  to  the  rebels,  why  are  all  their 
Northern  sympathizers  thrown  into  affliction  thereby?  If  they 
are  so  harmless  to  the  rebels,  whj  do  not  the  rebels  let  them 
pass  as  entirely  harmless  ?  Why  do  they  threaten  certain 
death  to  both  white  and  black,  who  are  found  acting  according 
to  the  proclamation  for  the  overthrow  of  rebellion,  and  who 
shall  fall  into  their  hands  as  prisoners. 

It  will  not  be  many  months  till  a  decided  change  will  take 
place  in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  in  regard  to  the  rebel- 
lion. The  common  people  arc  thoroughly  with  us,  as  they  will 
show  the  moment  the  nature  of  the  case  is  understood.  The 
ruling  classes,  by  the  help  of  a  corrupt  press,  for  a  season  man- 
aged to  blind  and  mislead  our  real  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water;  but  they  will  soon  understand  the  affairs  in  this 
country,  now  that  the  issue  is  distinctly  made  by  the  proclama- 
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tion  and  the  policy  which  it  will  inaugurate.  It  will  be  easy 
for  the  man  that  runneth  to  read.  As  the  result  of  all  this,  se- 
cession will  soon  be  acting  the  part  of  the  insane  man,  who 
complained  that  the  world  had  become  insane,  and  shut  him  up 
because  he  was  sane.  Secession  will  wonder  that  all  the  world 
does  not,  like  itself,  love  slavery  as  the  chief  good.  This  great 
change  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  will  reach  many  people 
in  the  loyal  states  who  are  not  influenced  by  affairs  at  home. 

In  this  view,  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the  North, 
to  its  own  destruction,  the  last  hope  of  secession.  The  procla- 
mation, some  people  honestly  suppose,  has  a  tendency  to  divide 
the  North.  We  think  they  take  a  superficial  view.  We  think, 
instead  of  dividing  the  North,  the  proclamation  only  has  the 
5^ect  to  show  the  line  of  division  which  existed  before.  It 
shows  who  is  for  his  country  unconditionally,  and  it  shows  who 
makes  the  salvation  of  his  country  second  to  his  personal  or 
party  ends.  It  is  light  which  makes  manifest  the  real  state  of 
things.  It  is  no  evil  to  the  good  cause.  It  is  he  that  doeth 
evil  that  hateth  the  light,  and  it  is  this  power  of  the  proclamation 
which  causes  many  so  to  cry  out  against  it.  But  that  very  light 
will  prevent  the  secret  and  wily  foes  of  our  country  from  mis- 
leading thousands,  as  they  were  able  to  do  before  the  govern- 
ment adopted  its  present  policy. 

But  some  say,  how  can  we  endure  these  dreadful  sufferings 
much  longer,  even  for  so  great  a  good  as  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  and  the  destruction  of  slavery  ?  It  is  indeed  a  pain- 
ful case,  but  secession  is  no  cure  for  these  sufferings.  Any  peace 
made  upon  that  basis,  is  sure  to  invite  greater  sufferin,a:s  and 
more  tedious  wars.  This  war  is  already  upon  us,  and  the  only 
safe  wav  is  to  end  it  so  it  will  not  need  to  be  foudit  over.  It 
may  take  a  long  time,  but  the  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
the  work  before  us,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  in  the  way  of  ac- 
complishing it. 

When  we  speak  of  sufferings,  let  us  not  speak  selfishly.  Let 
us  think  of  human  sufferinojs  as  such,  and  not  of  our  own  sufi^er- 
ings  as  something  distinct  from  the  sufferings  of  the  race,  as 
something  harder  to  be  borne  than  another  man's  sufferings  in 
the  same  degree.     Let  us  not  be  in  haste  to  purchase  our  own 
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respite  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is  good  for  us  to  re- 
member, at  such  a  time  as  this,  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  slavery. 
If  war  desolates,  does  not  slavery  do  the  same  ?  If  war  breaks 
up  families,  does  not  slavery  do  the  same?  Is  a  short  time  in 
war  for  us,  harder  to  be  borne  than  slavery  for  centuries  by 
others?  The  absolute  increase  in  sufferings  caused  by  this 
war  is  not  so  much  as  many  suppose  it  to  be.  Terrific  as  are 
the  sufferings  from  this  war,  they  are  more  in  the  nature  of  the 
change  of  sufferers.  The  whites  arc  taking  their  turn  in  tast- 
ing the  bitter  evils  man  can  inflict  upon  man.  But  century  af- 
ter century,  man,  though  black,  has  suffered  the  worst  of  those 
evils,  and  who  hath  laid  it  to  heart?  Who  hath  remembered 
those  in  bonds  as  those  bound  with  them.  If,  therefore,  we  speak 
not  seltibhly  about  human  sufferings,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
our  sharp  and  severe  afflictions  are  to  relieve  others  from  cen- 
turies of  sufferings.  We  ought  to  remember  that  to-day  we 
had  rather  take  our  chances  in  freedom  with  all  the  evils  of  the 
war,  than  to  have  peace  by  taking  the  lot  of  the  poor  slave  who 
is  so  made  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  is  a  joy  to  hear  that  our 
sons  and  brothers  have  fallen  bravely  defending  the  right,  as 
compared  with  what  it  would  be  to  know  that  they  were  to  live 
any  number  of  years  in  the  condition  of  the  slave.  Yet  to  doom 
unborn  millions  throughout  the  centuries  to  that  very  condition, 
the  slaveholder  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  destroy  this  nation. 

There  is  something  marvellous  in  the  law  of  compensation  as 
we  contemplate  it  in  a  great  extent  of  time.  Thirty  or  forty 
millions  of  Africans  have  been  carried  away  captives  from  their 
native  land  by  other  nations.  For  a  long  time  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  prosecuted  this  nefarious  oppression  with  a  high  hand. 
But  to-day  the  Anglo-Saxon,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic he  is  found,  the  sin  of  selling  his  brother  Joseph  into  Egypt 
has  overtaken  him.  Similar  calamities  have  overtaken  others  f 
still  severer,  perhaps,  await  others  still. 

But  how  can  we  bear  the  overwhelming  expense  of  this  war 
much  longer?  True,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  borne,  but  is  it  like- 
ly we  are  not  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  till  as  a  nation  we  have 
lost  all  we  have  ever  gained  by  ^' sinews  bought  and  sold?" 
Here,  again,  we  see  the  working  of  that  great  law  of  compeasa- 
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tion.  It  is  hard,  but  it  is  only  fair,  to  remember  that  we  can 
carry  this  war  on  many  years  without  reducing  ourselves  to  the 
dreadful  poverty  to  which,  as  a  people  we  have,  without  much 
reluctance,  consigned  the  slave.  God  hath  heard  his  prayers 
and  come  down  to  lead  him  out  of  bondage.  Neither  wonder 
nor  grieve  that  it  will  cost  thee  thy  linger  rings,  car  rings,  and 
other  ornaments,  when  thy  poor  brother  goetli  out  into  the  des- 
ert. Perhaps  thy  slight  losses  may  make  thee  more  to  pity  him 
who  hath  lost  everything. 

Great  Caesar  once  cried  to  Cassius  for  help.  It  must  have 
been  mortifying  to  his  proud  nature.  But  this  great  law  of 
compensation  makes  a  more  humiliating  demand  of  us,  proud 
Anglo-Americans,  this  dark  day.  We  are  compelled  to  call  for 
the  help  of  the  despised  African,  or  see  the  glorious  institutions 
of  our  fathers  overthrown  forever.  All  men  in  their  senses, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  well  know  that  without  attacking  sla- 
very we  could  never  subdue  the  rebellion.  The  African,  as  a 
slave,  is  the  main  prop  of  rebellion ;  we  change  the  African  to 
a  freeman,  and  detach  him  from  rebellion,  and  bring  a  man  to 
our  side  to  help  us.  It  is  humiliating.  Gen.  McClellan  did 
not  sin  above  all  others  when  under  his  direction  our  brothers 
and  sons  gave  up  their  lives  in  ditching  on  the  Cliickaniomony 
rather  than  allow  the  slaves  of  rebels  to  do  the  same  work  in 
safety  to  themselves  and  greatly  to  our  help.  The  pride  of  the 
nation  said  it  was  better  that  every  man  should  leave  his  bones 
in  the  swamp,  than  to  accept  Iielp  from  "  niggers,"  as  we,  in 
humble  imitation  of  the  slaveholding  traitors,  liavc  learned  to 
call  the  slaves  w^liom  wc  have  helped  to  imbrute.  General  Mc- 
Clellan only  did  the  bidding  of  our  lofty  pride.  So  did  General 
Hallcck  in  his  famous  No.  3.  But  now  it  is,  ^'  riclp,  Cassius, 
or  I  die."     Painful,  painful. 

Still,  this  very  strait  of  ours  is  the  golden  opportunity  for 
the  bondman.  It  will  enable  his  race  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  war.  It  may  yet  cause  us  to  see  that  there  is  some  way  of 
living  on  this  continent  without  deporting  all  the  Africans, 
though,  for  us,  it  w^ould  only  be  justice,  if  we  were  compelled  to 
restore  every  one  to  the  land  from  which  our  race  stole  his  an- 
cestors, before  the  curse  of  secession    were  withdrawn.     But 
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despite  this  law  of  compensation,  there  is  room  for  God's  com- 
passion toward  the  truly  repentant.  This  proclamation  is  the 
highest  expression  of  repentance  in  words,  and  when  those 
words  are  changed  into  deeds  by  the  array  and  the  navy,  the  na- 
tion will  be  saved,  free  and  happy. 

In  considering  our  grounds  of  hope  for  future  success,  too 
many    entirely  underrate  what  has  already  been  done.     They 
forget  that  twenty-two  months  in  war  are  a  short  time  for  a 
great  nation  to  arm  and  prepare  the  munitions  of  war.     They 
forget  that  it  required  four  nations,  all  prepared  for   war,  as 
long  to  capture   Sevastopol..    They  forget  that   our   enemies 
were  much  better  prepared  than  were  we.     They  were  united 
in   pro-slavery  sentiment,  and  had  resolved  upon  their  course. 
They  had  managed,  moreover,  to  get  possession  of  our  muni- 
tions of  war  before  we  knew  there  was  a  war  at  hand.     It  was 
their  plan  to  surprise  us,  take  our  Capital,  divide  the  North,  and 
make  all  things  subject  to  their  rebellious  purposes.     But  sur- 
prised and  unprepared  as  we  were,  we  have  defended  our  Capi- 
tal and  guarded  a  long  line  of  defences  with  almost  uniform 
success ;  we  have  created  a  navy  and  blockaded  thousands  of 
miles  of  sea-coast;  we  have  made  alodgement  of  forces  in  every 
stat<3  of  a  vast  empire.     In  all  this  we  have  scarcely  touched 
our  resources,  while  the  rebels  arc  already  driven  to  straits. 
Besides,  by  means  of  their  slaves,  their  white  population,  almost 
without  exception,  was  able  to  take  up  arms  without  withdraw- 
ing anything  from  their   ordinary  industrial  forces.     In  fact,  as 
considered  with  other  great  wars,  we  have  hardly  got  ready  for 
a  serious  effort  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  we  could  not 
till  the  moral  revolution  had  taken  place,  a  thing  far  more  mar- 
vellous than  all  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  raising  an  army  and 

navv. 

The  North  was  not,  like  the  South,  a  unit  in  opinion  upon 
slavery.  Many  of  our  people  were  as  thoroughly  pro-slavery  as 
any  at  the  South.  There  was  a  negative  form  of  anti-slavery, 
but  very  little  of  the  positive  form.  Even  the  church,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  smaller  sects,  had  pretty  generally  sur- 
rendered to  the  pro-slavery  sentiment  of  the  nation.  The 
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army  and  navy  were  very  hostile  to  everything  of  an  anti-slavery 
tendency.  But  now  nearly  all  is  reversed.  By  Congressional 
act,  over  three  thousand  slaves  have  been  emancipated  in 
Columbia,  and  that  district  made  forever  free.  In  Missouri 
and  Western  Virginia  a  similar  revolution  has  taken  place. 
When  in  the  world  has  anything  like  this  come  to  pass  before  ? 
By  this  moral  revolution  we  are  now  ready  to  add  to  our  phys- 
ical forces  just  that  preponderance  of  power  which  is  sure  to 
lead  to  ultimate  victory. 

Our  people  are  too  easily  discouraged  by  reverses.  They 
are  too  easily  discouraged  because  wo  do  not,  in  a  single  year, 
close  one  of  the  greatest  wars  that  ever  afflicted  this  earth. 
They  do  not  enough  consider  the  advantages  which  the  war  has 
already  brought  to  the  nation  in  the  way  of  ennobling  it. 
Painful  as  this  war  is,  would  it  not  be  more  painful  ta  see  pat- 
riotism and  piety  surrender  to  slavery,  and  say  to  that  mon- 
strous system  of  iniquity,  Be  our  god,  and  let  us  follow  in  thy 
train. 

Instead  of  being  discouraged,  let  us  rejoice  that  in  the  ways 
of  Providence  a  day  has  come,  in  which  we  can  push  forward 
the  great  truths  of  human  rights  and  true  religion.  In  the  few 
months  of  the  war,  more  has  been  brought  to  pass  in  the  way 
of  getting  great  truths  into  the  minds  of  men  upon  the  true 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  than  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years  preceding  the  war.  The  pulpit,  press, 
and  rostrum  shonld  do  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  people.  The  sinking  of  their  courage  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  by  possibility  lead  to  ultimate  failure. 

Every  true  Freewill  Baptist  should  be  very  active  in  sustain- 
ing the  right  tone  of  public  opinion.  We  should  remember 
that  this  great  system  of  oppression  which  is  now  to  come  to 
an  end  has  excluded  our  denomination  from  every  slave  state 
since  the  year  1839.  We  could  preach  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  full  gospel  among  the  most  distant  heathens,  or  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  But  in  our  own  beloved  land, 
only  at  the  peril  of  life,  could  we  preach  in  those  sections 
cursed  by  slavery.  Not  one  church  could  we  plant  in  all  those 
regions.     We  have   hardly  offered  prayer  as  members  of  th© 
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denomination  in  public,  in  family,  or  in  secret,  without  asking 
God  to  overthrow  the  vile  system  which  thus  excluded  our 
preaching  from  all  the  slave  states.  He  is  beginning  to  an- 
swer ;  and  shall  we,  when  He  is  so  graciously  answering,  now 
begin  to  doubt  and  draw  back  from  prayer  ?  Ten  or  twenty 
years,  even,  of  such  war  as  this,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  an 
evil  in  comparison  with  the  accursed  system  that  dooms  to  sla- 
very a  race  for  many  generations.  Now  is  the  time  to  gird 
up  our  loins  in  mighty  prayer.  We  can  never  give  our  sons 
and  brothers  at  a  better  time  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  than 
in  this  great  struggle.  Defeat  now  leaves  scarcely  anything 
worth  living  for,  perhaps,  for  a  whole  generation.  As  there  is 
every  indication  the  war  will  do  its  work  thoroughly,  let  us 
not  complain  of  its  length  till  it  is  longer  than  was  the  revolu- 
tion. If  this  war  is  a  failure,  remember,  the  revolution  and  all 
our  past  wars  and  triumphs  are  a  complete  failure  also.  In 
times  of  darkness,  it  is  our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  trust  and  to 
teach  others  to  trust  in  that  God  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
and  will  at  length  appear  for  our  deliverance. 

It  is  a  glorious  day  we  have  been  permitted  to  see.  Hither- 
to, since  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  walk  by  faith  almost  altogether.  But  since  the  glorious 
proclamation,  we  can  almost  walk  by  sight.  In  other  words, 
we  may  say,  we  arc  drawing  so  near  to  the  end  of  the  long 
anti-slavery  race,  that  we  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  prize. 
What  a  glorious  day  is  this,  as  compared  with  that  in  which 
pro-slavery  mobs  were  burning  buildings,  killing  such  men  as 
Lovejoy,  and  holding  their  terror  over  every  pulpit  that  dared 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  prayer  for  the  dumb.  He  who  pens  these 
lines  remembers  some  humble  services  in  the  holy  cause,  when 
it  was  respectable  for  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  commu- 
nity to  turn  out  as  a  mob  to  silence  him,  if  possible,  from  plead- 
ing for  the  dumb.  Is  it  not  enough  to  be  permitted  to  live  to  see 
a  time  like  this  ?  What  is  the  life  worth  that  is  not  ready  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  for  the  freedom  of  a  continent  ?  If  this 
proclamation  speaks  in  terms  of  emancipating  only  blacks, 
remember  that  it  means  the  whites  also.  Preachers  are  also 
to  be  emancipated.     Church  members  are  to  be  emancipated. 
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Rulers  are  to  be  emancipated.  Voters  are  to  be  emancipated. 
Slavery  enslaves  all. 

Only  one  great  hinderance  to  religion  and  true  civilization 
\n  this  great  Union,  and  that  great  hinderance  in  ten  states  is 
now  declared  to  be  an  outlaw  by  the  highest  authority  of  the 
land.  When  that  law  is  executed,  think  of  the  pleasure  of 
preaching  the  whole  gospel  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It 
is  as  if  a  great  empire  were  for  the  first  opened  for  the  gos- 
pel. Yea,  it  is  like  the  return  of  missionaries  to  Madagascar, 
or  some  other  savage  land,  from  which  they  have  been  compell- 
ed to  flee  by  persecution.  The  church  and  the  school-house 
will  take  the  place  of  the  market  for  human  chattels,  and  of  the 
slave-quarters.  The  white  men  and  the  black  men  both  will 
be  able  to  read.  The  ignorance  by  which  the  mania  of  seces- 
sion was  enabled  to  spread  over  all  the  South  land  will  be  ex- 
pelled. Nor  is  the  South  alone  to  receive  blessings.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  North  will  be  of  manlier  type  than  that  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  cringing  at  the  feet  of  slave- 
holders. Infidelity  will  have  one  of  its  chief  props  taken  away, 
the  great  inconsistency  of  the  professed  Christian  church  sus- 
taining that  system  which  is  "  the  sum  of  all  villanies."  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  will  need  no  more  to  tax  their  benevolence 
to  send  us  anti-slavery  tracts.  Our  missionaries  abroad  to 
enlighten  heathen  will  no  more  need  to  divide  their  sympathy 
between  the  heathen  abroad  and  those  at  home.  When  we 
speak  of  oppressions  abroad,  we  shall  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  blush  for  more  degrading  oppressions  at  home.  America 
can  be  indeed  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  light  of  all  lands. 

Nor  are  we  to  be  disappointed  in  all  this.  Already  a  great 
moral  principle,  publicly  espoused,  begins  to  ennoble  this  war. 
The  soldier  is  readier  to  die,  now  that  he  sees  he  is  not  to  die 
in  vain.  The  proclamation  begins  already  to  give  the  real 
lovers  of  the  country  new  hope.  The  preacher  and  the  private 
Christian,  in  those  days  before  the  proclamation  appeared, 
were  in  great  doubt  how  to  pray.  Now  both  ask  God's  bless- 
ings without  stint  upon  the  national  arms ;  both  feci  no  hesita- 
tion in  pleading  with  God  to  send  disaster  and  confusion  upon 
the  rebels  who  now  are  no  more  manifestly  fighting  for  slavery 
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than  our  men  are  for  freedom.  Soon  we  shall  hear  that  the 
proclamation  has  a  similar  eflfect  upon  Christians  abroad.  It 
will  no  longer  be  asked  what  the  war  is  about  in  America. 
The  operative  who  is  suffering  from  hunger  will  bear  his  mis- 
fortunes with  a  lighter  heart  when  he  learns  that  his  suflferings 
tell  so  much  toward  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  All  these  influ- 
ences will  soon  cause  a  moral  rebuke  from  the  whole  world  to 
fall  upon  the  rebels  and  their  cause,  which  hitherto  they  have 
managed  to  bear  by  giving  over  a  generous  share  to  us,  which 
they  will  not  now  be  able  to  do. 

The  darkest  time,  says  the  adage,  is  just  before  day.  It  is 
now  the  time  of  desperation  with  the  rebels.  It  is  their  last 
chance.  The  preliminary  proclamation  and  the  President's  an- 
nual message  told  sadly  against  their  cause  in  Europe.  We 
are  at  our  weakest  point.  Just  giving  up  an  old  policy,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  thoroughly  at  work  with  the  new. 
But  the  temporary  successes  of  the  rebels,  and  the  baffling  of 
our  arms  for  a  season,  will  have  the.eflfect  to  plant  our  forces 
thoroughly  upon  the  great  principles  of  the  proclamation.  We 
shall  not  fear  after  every  little  success  of  our  arms  that  some 
slimy  compromise  is  to  preserve  slavery  alive.  The  great  forces 
of  freedom  and  of  slavery  have  at  last  met  in  mortal  combat. 
The  issue  cannot  be  doubtful.  Let  us  pray,  work  and  wait  with 
faith  and  patience.  The  glad  day  is  coming  to  bless  this  land, 
and  if  we  do  not  live  to  see  it,  let  us  part  with  life  in  the  happy 
consciousness  that  we  have  done  what  we  could  to  bless  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us. 
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Lectures  on  the  History  of  tue  Eastern  Church,  with  an  Introduction  of 
the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Arthur  Penshyn  Stanley,  D.  I).,  E-egi- 
us  Prbfessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1862.  [Published  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Author,] 

We  do  not  often  take  up  a  book  with  so  much  anticipation  of  pleasure  and 
profit  as  we  did  this.  We  have  not  been  disappointed  in  those  respects, 
though  we  have  found  the  book  quite  a  different  one  from  what  we  expected. 
The  early  history  of  the  Eastern  church  is  delineated  with  greater  particulari- 
ty than  we  supposed.  The  description  of  the  Council  of  Nice  is  rarely  equal- 
led by  anything  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  characters  and  the  scene  are 
reproduced  with  rare  skill  and  power.  So,  too,  the  connection  between  the 
Eastern  church  and  the  present  Russian  church  is  clearly  traced,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  latter  so  delineated  that  the  reader  at  once  recognizes 
the  special  relationship  between  the  two.  The  reader  will,  however,  be  a 
little  disappointed  in  the  historical  part  pertaining  to  the  Russian  church  ;  but 
the  author's  skill  in  biographical  delineations  keeps  up  the  interest  to  the  end 
of  the  volume.  His  chapters  on  Constantineand  Athanasius,  on  the  Patriarch 
and  Peter  the  Great,  are  excellent  specimens  of  biography.  Tiie  author's 
space,  however,  is  rather  too  narrow  for  so  extended  biographies,  without  en- 
croaching somewhat  upon  the  interests  of  the  history. 

We  do  not  remember  of  meeting  a  more  interesting  view  of  Mahometanism 
than  is  contained  in  this  volume,  and  the  interest  is  the  greater  that  the  sub- 
ject is  viewed  in  its  relations  to  ecclesiastical  history. 

For  many  centuries  the  Western  or  Catholic  church  was  a  great  political 
power  38  well  as  ecclesiastical.  The  Eastern  church,  the  rival  of  the  former, 
almost  disappeared  from  the  world.  But  now  the  Western  church  is  daily 
sinking  into  insignificance  as  a  political  power,  and  its  old  rival  has  appeared 
as  a  conspicuous  and  mighty  character,  closely  wedded  to  one  of  the  mightiest 
nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  slight  notices  taken  of  the  Dissenters  of  Russia,  one  cannot  but  fear 
that  we  get  but  one  side  of  the  facts,  either  owing  to  the  want  of  more  exten- 
sive information,  or  from  the  author's  prejudice,  growing  out  of  his  personal 
relation  to  a  State  church.  For  instance,  we  know  how  unjustly  some  writ- 
ers propose  to  reduce  the  baptismal  question  to  one  of  mere  quantity  of  water. 
We  will,  however,  cite  two  or  three  interesting  paragraphs  : 

"  And  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  Eastern  non-conformity  ?  They  are 
grounds  which  all  W^estern  chiirclies  would  do  well  to  hear, — Rome  or  Gene- 
va, England  or  Scotland,  Conformist  or  Non  conformist,  Free  Churcii  or  Es- 
tablished Chiirch, — grounds  almost  equally  instructive,  whether  we  recognize 
in  them  our  own  likeness  or  our  own  antipodes.  It  was  deemed  a  mortal  sin 
in  the  estaMished  clergy,  that  they  gave  the  benediction  with  three  fingers  in- 
stead of  two.  Ecclesiastical  history  was  ingeniously  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  the  true  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  Latin  from  the  Eastern  church  was 
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alleged  to  have  been,  that  Pope  Formosus  had  introduced  into  the  world  the 
impious  and  heretical  doctrine  of  the  three  fingers  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  had  been  condemned  as  a  heretic,  his  body  disinterred  after  death,  and  the 
offending  fingers  cut  off  by  his  more  orthodox  successor.  Their  form  of  the 
cross  has  three  transverse  beams  instead  of  the  Greek  tvpo  or  the  Latin  one. 
It  was  a  mortal  sin  to  say  the  name  of  Jestis  in  two  syllables  instead  of  three, 
or  to  repeat  the  hallelujah  thrice  instead  of  once.  The  course  of  the  sun 
pointed  out  beyond  doubt  that  all  processions  are  to  go  from  left  to  right,  and 
not  from  right  to  left.  It  was  an  innovation  of  the  most  alarming  kind  to  read 
or  write  a  word  of  modern  Russ,  to  use  the  service  books  of  which  the  errors 
have  been  corrected  by  collation  with  the  original  copies,  or  to  use  the  revis- 
ion by  which  the  authorized  version  has  been  purified  from  the  mistakes  pro- 
duced through  time  or  ignorance.  It  was  an  act  of  unpardonable  rashness  to 
erase  the  word  '  holy,'  which  had  thus  crept  into  the  clause  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  speaks  of  ihe  Giver  of  Life,  or  the  interpolations  which  caused 
them  to  speak  in  their  baptismal  service  of  one  baptism  by  fire  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.'  In  defence  of  this  corruption  of  the  text,  whole  villages  of  these 
'  Fire- Baptists' have  been  known  to  commit  themselves  to  the  flames.  It  is 
probably  (with  the  exception  of  the  somewhat  similar  foundation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Suttee  in  India)  the  most  signal  instance  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause, 
not  even  of  a  corrupt  practice  or  a  corrupt  doctrine,  but  of  a  corrupt  reading. 

"These  were  the  main  charges  against  Nicon.  There  were  others  still 
greater  against  Peter.  It  was  a  mortal  sin  to  introduce  into  the  churches  pic- 
tures by  the  Western  artists.  All  that  Raphael  or  Correggio  ever  painted 
are  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  an  ancient  Russ.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  hear 
the  services  chanted  in  the  sweet  notes  which  were  brought  by  Nicon  from 
Greece,  improved  by  Peter  from  Germany,  perfected  by  Catharine  II.  from 
Italy.  It  is  a  departure  from  every  sound  principle  of  Church  and  State  to 
smoke  lohacco.  The  ancient  Czars  and  Patriarchs  had  forbidden  it,  under 
pain  of  tearing  out  the  offending  nostril^.  Peter,  for  that  very  reason,  and 
for  commercial  reasons  also,  tried  to  force  the  abhorrent  anicle  on  the  non- 
reluctive  nation,  and  asked  whether  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  more  wicked 
than  the  drinking  of  brandy.  'Yes,'  was  the  deliberate  answer,  reaching 
perhaps  the  highest  point  of  misquotation  that  the  annals  of  theological  per- 
verseriess  present ;  '  for  it  has  been  said  that  "  not  that  which  goeth  into  a 
man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  a  man,  defileth  him.'  " 

"It  is,  or  was  till  very  recently,  a  mark  of  heresy  to  eat  the  new  unheard-of 
food  of  the  potato,  for  that  accursed  '  apple  of  the  earth'  is  the  very  apple  of 
the  Devil,  which  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise." 


The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  the  Early  Litera- 
ture it  Embodies.  By  George  P.  Marsh,  Author  of  Lectures  on  the  English 
Language,  etc.,  etc.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner,    1862. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston, 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1860-6L  The  former  work  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage, by  the  same  author,  gained  him  a  European  reputation  which  this  vol- 
ume, we  think,  will  fully  sustain. 

After  his  introductory  chapter,  the  titles  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows,  in 
their  order:  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  People  and  their 
Language;  Anglo  Saxon  Vocabulary,  Literature  and  Grammar  ;  Semi-Saxon 
Literature;  English  Language  and  Literature  of  the  First  Period,  from  the 
middle  of  the  Thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century ;  Commence- 
ment of  the  Second  Period,  from  1350  to  the  time  of  the  author   of  Piers 
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Ploughman  ;  The  Author  of  Piers  Ploughman  and  his  Imitators  ;  Wycliffe 
and  his  School ;  Chaucer  and  Gqvver ;  The  English  Language  and  Literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  time  of  Caxton  ;  The  En- 
glish Language  and  Literature  to  the  Accession  of  Elizabeth  ;  The  English 
Language  and  Literature  during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

There  is  great  promise  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Marsh  will  turn  the  attention 
of  many  students  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  continually 
bring  into  new  use  words  which  will  both  enrich  the  ordinary  vocabulary  and 
preserve  the  strength  of  our  language.  The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  will 
add,  no  doubt,  to  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  our  language.  We  give  the 
reader  one  paragraph  from  this  interesting  work  : 

"  Although,  as  I  have  remarked,  Anglo-Saxon  words  not  apparently  of 
Gothic  origin  are  not  freely  used  as  material  for  derivation  and  composition, 
the  indigenous  roots,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  a  remarkable  plasticity  in  the 
way  of  derivative  formation,  and  a  great  aptitude  for  organic  combination. 
Turner  well  illustrates  this  property  of  Anglo-Saxon  by  tables  of  primitives 
with  their  secondary  forms,  and  he  enumerates  more  than  twenty  derivatives 
from  the  noun  hvge  (or  hige),  which  signifies  both  mind  and  thought,  that  is, 
intellect  quiescent  and  intellect  in  action.  Among  these  are  verbs,  secondary 
nouns,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  which,  by  various  modifications,  express  not 
only  mental  states  and  mental  acts,  but  a  variety  of  moral  emotions  and  affec- 
tions. From  MOD,  mind,  temper,  and  gethank,  a  word  of  allied  original 
meaning,  are  given  an  equal  number  of  derivatives  ;  So  that  from  these  roots 
we  have,  by  the  aid  of  significant  terminations  and  a  few  subordinate  com- 
pound elements,  not  less  than  sixty  words  expressive  of  intellectual  and  mor- 
al conceptions.  There  are,  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  other  words  almost 
equally  fertile  belonging  to  the  same  department  of  the  vocabulary,  and  hence 
it  will  be  obvious  that  its  power  of  expression  on  moral  and  intellectual  sub- 
jects must  have  been  very  considerable.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
in  any  language,  a  term  indicative  of  moral  state  or  emotion,  or  of  intellectual 
action  or  perception,  excepting,  of  course,  the  artificial  terms  belonging  to  the 
technical  dialect  of  metaphysics,  which  is  not  at  least  approximately  repre- 
sented in  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary." 

The  American  Annual  Cyclopedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events  of 
the  year  1861.  Embracing  Political,  Civil,  Military  and  Social  Affairs;  Public 
Documents,  Biography,  Statistics,  Commerce,  Finance,  Literature,  Science,  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanical  Industry.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1862. 

This  Annual  is  to  be,  in  effect,  the  continuation  of  the  New  American  Cy- 
clopaedia, as  an  annual  supplement.  The  subsequent  volumes  are  to  be  pub- 
lished each  successive  year,  about  March. 

The  present  volume  is  very  naturally  devoted  largely  to  the  war. 
"  Whether  constitutional  liberty,"  says  the  preface,  "  can  survive  the  violence 
of  human  passions  ;  whether  institutions  organized  to  >  preserve  and  protect 
the  rights  of  men,  and  which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  those  whom  they  control,  can  withstand  the  shock  of  military 
power,  are  questions  in  which  the  welfare  of  all  is  at  issue.  The  conflict, 
therefore,  in  the  United  States, — embracing  the  political  principles  involved 
with  the  arguments  of  their  respective  advocates  and  opponents  ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaders  of  secession,  from  their  first  acts  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
including  their  proceedings  step  by  step,  in  each  of  the  Southern  States,  until 
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they  had  resolved  themselves  out  of  the  Union,  and  their  subsequent  efforts  ; 
the  organization  of  the  Confederate  States ;  the  principles  upon  which  the  or- 
ganization was  founded  ;  the  civil  and  commercial  regulations  of  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  the  movements  of  its  government  to  fill  its  treasurj',  organize  and 
equip  vast  armies ;  the  counteracting  movements  of  the  United  States ;  the 
organization  of  its  armies,  with  the  details  of  the  weapons  for  the  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  for  the  batteries  of  the  ships  and  gunboats ;  together  with  all 
the  original  documents,  from  the  Messages  of  the  respective  Presidents  ;  the 
instructions  of  Cabinet  officers  ;  the  Messages  and  Proclamations  of  Govern- 
ors ;  the  important  acts  of  the  United  States  and  Confederate  Congresses ; 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  proclamations  and  orders 
of  commanding  officers  ;  the  contributions  of  men  and  money  from  each  State, 
North  and  South  ;  the  details  of  every  battle  and  skirmish  involving  a  loss  of 
life, — form  an  important  part  of  this  volume." 

It  is  believed  that  no  important  public  document  in  this  immense  field  has 
been  omitted.  Here  you  find  the  copy  of  the  Confederate  Constitution  boldly 
setting  forth  negro  slavery  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  empire,  and  the  bold 
proclamation  that  the  accursed  system  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  Confederate 
flag  if  it  shall  unfortunately  go  into  any  new  territory ;  here,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  find  the  timid,  hesitating  messages  and  proclamations  to  the  effect 
that  slavery  shall  not  be  hurt  if  the  rebels  will  but  stop  somewhere  before 
the  overthrow  of  slavery  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  the  nation.  It  is  certain  that  the  rebel  documents  breathe  the  spirit 
without  concealment,  without  compromise.  The  world  can  never  lay  to  their 
charge  that  they  have  concealed  the  object  of  their  rebellion. 

Though  the  Annual  is  in  effect  the  continuation  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  it  is  in  it- 
self complete  and  independent,  and  is  sold  by  itself.  The  subjects  are  alpha- 
betically arranged,  and  the  index  is  ample  and  minute.  The  work  is  an  hon- 
or to  the  publishers  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

An  English  Grammar.  By  G.  P.  Quackenboss,  A.  M.,  '•Principal  of  the  Col- 
legiate School,"  N.  Y.,  Author  of  "First  Lessons  in  Composition,"  Src,  &c.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     New  York  :  1862. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  new  book  that  it  will  work  well  in  the  class-room  ; 
that  it  classifies  words  as  parts  of  speech  exclusively  according  to  their  iLse, 
thus  doing  away  with  arbitrary  distinctions  ;  that  it  is  superior  to  its  prede- 
cessors in  arrangement  and  analysis  ;  that  it  explains  perplexing  construc- 
tions ;  and  that  it  puts  forth  original  and  important  bints  that  greatly  facilitate 
the  mastery  of  the  subject.  We  could  not  concede,  without  qualification,  all 
these  claims,  still,  we  have  examined  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it 
is  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  other  grammar  which  we  have  seen  within  so 
small  a  compass. 

Louise  Juliane,  Electress  Palatine  and  her  Times.  By  Fanny  Elizabeth 
Bunnctt.     New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1862. 

This  is  a  volume  of  peculiar  interest  in  these  times.  The  history  of  the 
wars  for  religious  freedom  after  the  great  Reformation  in   Europe  is  most  in- 
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structive  and  encouraging  to  a  people  engaged  in  such  a  conflict  as  that  upon 
us.  We  feel  ifiat  a  war  of  the  present  magnitude  ought  to  be  completed  in  a 
few  months  ;  that  every  person  holding  official  position  should  show  himself 
patriotic  and  capable.  But  an  acquaintance  with  th'e  history  of  the  times  just 
mentioned  shows  us  that  inefficiency,  corruption,  half-heartedness,  betrayals, 
unnecessary  discomfitures  and  delays,  are  not  for  the  first  found  in  our  nation. 
The  light  of  history  shows  that  it  is  more  likely  the  war  may  continue  many 
years,  than  that  a  few  months  will  end  it. 

The  character  introduced  to  us  in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  volume  is 
one  of  the  most  admiiable.  The  princess  of  the  house  that  gives  to  England 
the^est  monarch  of  our  times,  if  not  of  all  times,  had  the  saddest  of  experi- 
ences in  temporal  affairs  ;  but  the  genuine  Christian  life  in  her  made  it  manifest 
to  all  that  she  was  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  even  when  all  earthly 
kingdoms  pass  a.way. 

We  assure  the  reader  that  he  has  a  rare  treat  before  him  if  he  has  yet  to 
read  this  book. 


Democracy  in  Amarica.  By  Alexis  DeTocqueville.  Translated  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq.  Edited,  with  Notes,  the  Translation  Revised,  and,  in  great  part, 
re- written,  and  the  additions  made  to  the  recent  Paris  Editions,  now  first  trans- 
lated, by  Francis  Bowen,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard 
University.  In  two  volumes.  (12mo.,  pp.  559,  499.)  Cambridge :  Sever  & 
Francis.     1863. 

The  work  of  DeTocqueville,  has  been,  by  general  consent,  assigned  the 
first  rank  among  all  the  expositions  of  the  civil  polity  and  the  social  life  and 
manners  of  the  United  States.  A  tried  friend  of  Democracy,  even  where  pop- 
ular government  had  proved  a  failure,  and  monarchy  had  the  prestige  of  time 
and  triumph,  he  came  to  this  country  to  study  its  institutions  in  the  spirit  of 
earnest  inquiry  and  manly  candor,  determined  to  learn  the  facts  instead  of  bol- 
stering np  his  theories,  and  to  act  the  philosopher  instead  of  playing  the  par- 
tisan. One  can  hardly  fail  of  surprise  in  discovering  how  abundant  and  varied 
was  the  information  which  he  gathered,  while  his  use  of  the  materials  becomes 
a  still  more  decisive  proof  of  his  rare  ability  and  adaptation  to  the  work  which 
he  undertook.  There  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  inaccuracies  in  some  of  his 
detailed  ytatements,  some  of  his  inferences  are  based  on  a  partial  view  of  the 
facts,  and  are  hence  untrustworthy,  and  a  few  of  his  generalizations  are  hasty 
and  unguarded.  But  he  discovers  a  wondrous  clearness  of  vision,  seldom 
fails  to  detect  the  law  underlying  the  phenomena  which  confuse  other  minds, 
apprehends  the  antagonistic  lendencies  which  operate  in  the  same  sphere, 
points  out  the  coaclion  and  counteraction  of  forces  with  care  and  skill,  exposes 
the  dangers  which  lurk  among  the  most  active  elements  of  our  prosperity,  de- 
fends what  has  been  unjustly  attacked,  tells  us  of  the  faults  and  warns  us  of 
the  dangers  which  we  are  slowest  to  confess  and  most  reluctant  to  see,  and 
analyzes  our  whole  life  with  a  thoroughness  only  equalled  by  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  describes  it.  He  blends  the  vivacity  of  his  own  nation 
Avith  the  thoroughness  and  patience  of  his  German  neighbors.  He  is  too 
candid  to  awaken  prejudice,  too  able  to  allow  distrust,  loo  appreciative  to  be 
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refused  a  hearing,  too  frank  and  faithful  to  be  rejected,  even  when  exposing 
our  faults. 

Our  present  experiences  are  disposing  not  a  few  thoughtful  men  to  study  our 
civil  polity,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  is  inherently  defective  and  weak^ 
and  to  find,  if  possible,  how  it  may  be  hereafter  saved  from  such  a  peril  as 
now  threatens  its  existence.  The  careful  study  of  these  volumes  could  never 
be  of  greater  service  to  us  than  now,  and  a  general  demand  for  them  would 
be  one  of  the  most  promising  symptoms  in  our  body  politic. 

This  edition,  issued  bv  Messrs.  Sever  &  Francis,  distances  bv  far  all  its 
predecessors  in  this  country.  The  translation  has  been  thoroughly  revised, 
and  much  of  it  re-written,  by  Prof.  Bowen,  whose  labor  has  been  large,  and 
whose  eminent  fitness  for  the  task  is  beyond  all  question;  considerable  new 
matter  has  been  added  in  the  Appendix,  and  valuable  foot-notes  are  scattered 
through  the  work  ;  while  the  mechanical  features  of  the  volumes  are  such  as 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  No  specimens  of  book-making  have  appeared 
on  either  side  of  the  ocean  more  nearly  faultless  than  this. 

The  Results  of  Emancipation.  By  Augustine  Cochin,  Ex-Maire  and  Munici- 
pal Councillor  of  Paris.  Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth,  Translator  of  Count 
De  Gasparin's  Works  on  America,  etc.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.  1863. 
12mo.,  pp.  412. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  opportune  than  the  issue  of  this  work  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  bearing  which  its  facts  have  upon  the  work  to  which  this 
nation  is  committed  in  the  recent  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  the  President ; 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  perceive  how  so  much  carefully  collected,  authoritative, 
detailed,  varied  and  classified  testimony  could  have  been  brought  together  in 
a  single  volume,  or  issue  from  a  more  significant  source,  or  be  presented  in  a 
more  lucid  and  attractive  way.  The  entire  history,  and  the  practical  working 
of  emancipation,  especially  in  the  French  and  English  colonies,  are  here  giv- 
en on  the  authority  of  official  documents  ; — not  at  all  in  the  form  of  hasty 
grouping  and  superficial  generalization  ;  but  each  colony  is  considered  by  it- 
self, all  its  peculiarities  are  noted,  and  the  specific  methods  and  experiences 
in  each  case  are  carefully,  faithfully  and  impartially  set  forth.  The  author, 
in  his  introduction,  says: 

"  It  seems  as  though  each  colony  had  received  the  mission  of  representing 
a  distinct  experience.  We  shall  see  in  the  investigation  which  is  outlined  in 
this  book,  the  success  of  emancipation  depends, — in  Antigua,  on  religious  edu- 
cation ;  in  Barbadoes,  on  the  numbers  of  the  population  ;  in  Martinico  on  the 
intelligent  activity  of  the  colonists  ;  in  St.  Thomas,  on  commercial  freedom  ; 
in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  on  the  precautions  taken  from  the  beginning  to  main- 
tain labor;  in  English  Guiana  on  the  progress  of  small  estates  ;  in  Mauritius, 
on  the  facility  of  procuring  laborers.  We  shall  see,  on  the  contrary,  long  suf- 
ferings caused  in  Gaudaloupe  by  political  disturbances  ;  in  Jamaica,  by  the 
ill-will  of  the  former  masters  ;  in  French  Guiana,  by  the  scarcity  of  capital, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  population  on  a  vast  territory." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  plan  of  the  author  is  a  broad  one,  and  the 
work  undertaken  laborious  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  book  does 
yield   to   the  student   all  that  is   here  indicated.     The  fact  that  the  French 
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Academy  awarded  the  author  the  sum  of  3000  francs  as  a  prize  for  the  essay, 
shows  the  estimate  put  upon  the  work  at  home  ;  and  no  careful  reader  will 
wonder  at  the  testimonial.  It  will  be  studied  by  our  American  statesmen,  who 
will  find  in  it  the  evidence  that  emancipation,  even  under  great  disadvantages, 
has  been  both  a  pecuniary  and  a  moral  success  ;  and  they  may  also  learn 
how  to  make  our  own  work  of  enfranchisement  a  large  and  sure  and  speedy  tri- 
umph. The  volume  ought  to  end  at  once  all  the  vapid  declamation  about  the 
folly  and  the  horrors  of  giving'  freedom  to  the  slave,  and  set  the  nation  ear- 
neatly  at  work  to  turn  our  year  of  emancipation  into  a  irue  year  of  Jubilee. 
It  will  and  must  supersede  all  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  who 
has  mastered  this  treatise,  will  hardly  need  to  study  farther.  We  omit  all 
quotations  of  its  accumulated  facts  and  figures,  both  because  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  stopping-place,  and  because  it  is  better  to  let  the  book  speak  for 
itself  when  it  may  have  opportunity  to  tell  its  own  and  its  whole  story. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  Minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  London. 
Illustrated  by  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1862.     8vo.,  pp.  627. 

Excepting  Carlyle's  characteristic  monograph,  no  writer  had  attempted  to 
tell  the  life-story  and  paint  the  true  and  full-length  portrait  of  Edward  Irving, 
till  Mrs.  Oliphant,  nearly  thirty  years  after  he  had  been  laid  in  the  grave, 
came  forward,  fearless  and  without  apology,  to  call  the  world's  attention  to 
one  whom  men  had  wondered  at,  studied  over,  and  dismissed  as  an  enigma, 
pronouncing  him  *'  true  friend  and  tender  heart — martyr  and  saint."  She  is 
full  of  true  veneration  for  her  subject,  and  portraiture  seems  to  her  synony- 
mous with  defence,  and  description  is  always  tinged  with  praise.  She  makes 
his  face  magnificent,  which  the  engraver  sets  before  us  as  exceedingly  hotne- 
ly,  and  his  form  is  full  of  stateliness  to  her  eye,  though  the  picture  represents 
him  as  overgrown  upward.  She  not  only  defends  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
*'  gift  of  tongues"  with  which  he  is  so  prominently  identified,  but  she  sees  the 
rnartyr's  fidelity  and  the  prophet's  garment  amid  the  excesses  at  Regent 
Square. 

And  yet  we  should  be  sorry  to  give  the  impression  that  Mrs.  O.  is  a  mere 
fulsome  panegyrist,  choosing  for  her  subject  a  man  wanting  in  nobility  and 
worth.  Irving  had  many  and  rare  elements  of  greatness,  and  was  harshly 
judged  by  not  a  few  who  could  not  appreciate  his  real  excellences,  and  forsak- 
en and  sneered  at  by  many  who  would  have  honored  themselves  by  stooping 
to  loosen  the  latchet  of  his  shoes.  And  this  biography  is  written  with  ability 
discrimination,  taste,  skill,  fervor  and  eloquence.  Indeed,  no  volume  of  its 
class  has  fallen  into  our  hands  for  many  a  day  more  crowded  with  interest, 
or  combining  more  happily  so  many  merits  of  the  first  order.  It  furnishes 
the  amplest  means  pf  knowing  Irving  thoroughly,  and  of  judging  of  his  abili- 
ties, experiences  and  character  ;  and  though  all  readers  may  not  accept  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  inferences  and  estimates,  they  can  hardly  help  thanking  her  for  her 
eminently  readable,  instructive  and  eloquent  book. 
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Article  I.— THE  AGE  OF  LEO  X.  IN  CHURCH 

HISTORY. 


In  the  month  of  March,  1513,  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  de  Med- 
ici, assuming  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  was  inducted,  with  pompous 
ceremonies,  into  the  Papal  chair  as  the  chief  of  religion  and 
representative  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The  Papal  Sec  was  then 
at  its  height  of  power  and  grandeur.  Though  possessed  of 
little  territory  under  its  immediate  rule,  its  authority,  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  deference,  was  acknowledged  in  the  most  po- 
tent kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Under  the  warlike  Julius  II.,  predecessor  of  Leo  X.,  the  pet- 
ty tyrants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  who  had  opposed  its 
schemes,  were  exterminated,  and  all  the  states  claimed  by  the 
church  were  subjected  to  its  power.  At  first  patronized  by 
barbarian  chiefs  and  by  Christian  princes,  it  came  gradually  to 
assert  its  right  to  dispose  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  at  will, 
— a  right  more  fully  recognized  in  the  tenth  century  than  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth.  New  discoveries  on  the  West- 
ern continent  furnished  valuable  occasions  for  extending  its 
credit  and  influence.  The  maledictions  of  the  Vatican  possess- 
ed, for  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  masses,  greater  terror 
than  the  anger  of  Francis  or  the  petulance  of  Henry,  and  its 
decisions  were  more  weighty  than  the   edicts  of  princes.     The 
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revenue  of  the  church,  though  largely  curtailed  by  a  growing 
jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  pontiffs,  was  yet  immense. 
England  was  still  to  the  Popes  their  "  garden  of  delight,"  sup- 
plying  their  treasury  more  liberally  than  any  other  kingdom  j 
while  all  middle  and  Western  Europe  was  laid  under  oppressive 
contributions  to  meet  their  lavish  expenditures.  The  legates 
of  the  church  were  regarded  with  marked  consideration  in  the 
courts  to  which  they  were  despatched.  The  great  councils,  so 
much  feared  by  the  Popes,  and  which  never  sat  without  abridg- 
ing some  of  their  privileges,  were  at  an  end.  All  outward  com- 
motion was  stilled,  and  the  quiet  was  deemed  the  harbinger  of 
lasting  peace  at  Rome ;  but  it  was  the  startling  stillness  which 
precedes  the  fearful  avalanche.  Men  who  were  watching  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  an  eye  kindled  by  truth,  trembled  at 
thought  of  the  crash  that  must  come.  One  faith,  scarcely 
questioned  in  any  quarter,  bound  the  nations  with  its  blighting 
power. 

Such  were  the  external  prospects  of  the  church  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Tlic  exultation  of  all  classes 
ensuing  his  elevation,  was  more  general  and  unrestrained,  be- 
cause his  mild  disposition  presaged  a  reign  of  peace,  and  his 
well  known  patronage  of  letters  gave  promise  of  still  greater 
benefactions  and  encouragement  to  the  scholar.  An  almost 
constant  activity  in  arms  had  given  Julius  11.  little  leisure  or 
relish  for  literary  pursuits.  His  statue  at  Rome  represented 
him  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  according  to  his  own  direction. 
Under  the  profligate  Alexander  VI.,  literature  had  also  sufi'ered 
neglect,  so  that  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  election  of 
Leo,  it  had  made  little  progress.  The  name  of  the  Medicis  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  introduction  and  advancement  of 
polite  literature  and  the  arts  in  Italy.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  to  whom  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek 
books  was  often  brought  in  the  same  vessel,  and  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  father  of  Leo  X.,  Italy  had  be- 
come truly  "  the  garden  of  literature."  Such  important  fServi- 
ces  were  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  college  of  cardinals 
to  which  was  assigned  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Julius,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  choice  of  Leo.  - 
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Nor  were  the  hopes  entertained  respecting  his  future  course 
destined  to  disappointment.  At  the  outset  it  was  marked  bj 
great  liberality  in  forgiving  past  offences,  and  by  largesses  for 
men  of  letters.  The  study  of  Greek  received  a  new  impulse 
from  his  encouragement ;  while  to  the  indefatigable,  elegant 
and  correct  Aldo  Minutius  at  Venice,  who  offered  a  piece  of 
gold  for  every  error  pointed  out  in  his  printed  pages,  was  en- 
trusted the  publication  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
A  Greek  press  was  also  established  at  Rome,  from  which,  edi- 
tions of  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  rapidly 
issued.  Men  were  made  archbishops  because  of  their  eminent 
services  in  literature.  Scholars  were  invited  from  the  East  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages.  The  Hebrew 
was  publicly  taught  in  Rome ;  and  the  Chaldaic,  Syrian  and 
Armenian  literatures  were  made  to  yield  delight  to  the  scholar, 
and  contribute  to  greater  refinement  of  taste.  It  was  no  longer 
intimated  in  Rome  that  Greek  was  the  snare  of  the  Devil,  nor 
that  if  one  should  study  Hebrew  he  would  immediately  become 
a  Jew. 

Researches  for  antique  vases,  statues  and  gems  were  enthusi- 
astically promoted.  To  be  the  producer  of  a  genuine  specimen 
of  antiquity  was  to  secure  a  competence  for  life.  Whatever  of 
such  treasures  were  desirable  were  bought  by  Leo,  and  paid  for 
from  the  church  revenues. 

The  church,  fearing  at  first  the  introduction  of  learning,  had 
turned,  after  a  time,  all  its  streams  to  her  own  aggrandizement, 
and  became  its  chief  patron;  and  its  language  was  no  longer 
hostile  with  the  severe  sarcasm  of  Petrarch  or  of  Dante,  its 
early  vigor  was  withdrawn  by  the  influence  of  papal  gold. 
"  No  storm  nor  any  cloud  arose  in  Italy  to  obscure  the  rising 
sun  of  her  classical  literature,"  and  now,  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  shone  with  a  splendor  surpassing  that  of 
every  other  period.  The  choicest  efforts  of  the  chisel,  the  pen, 
and  the  pencil  made  the  age  of  Leo  the  golden  age  of  art. 
When  Lionardo  da  Vinci  threw  the  freshness  and  force  of  his 
youthful  genius  into  the  scene  of  the  last  supper ;  Michael  An- 
gelo  purchased  immortal  fame  by  his  masterpieces  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  Raffoslle  gave  the  world  the  renowned  fres- 
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coes  of  the  Vatican,  the  cartoons  and  the  transfiguration.  En- 
graving on  copper  was  then  invented,  and  supplied  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  to  the  artizan.  Musical  composition 
and  performances  were  the  objects  of  patient  study,  since  dis- 
tinguished composers  and  performers  were  rewarded  with  great 
liberality, — to  some,  even  bishoprics  were  presented. 

The  efforts  of  Leo  were  also  directed  to  the  political  aggran- 
dizement of  Rome.  The  presence  of  the  French  in  the  North 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  endan- 
gered the  liberties  of  central  Italy,  and  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  church.  Leo,  with  a  far  different  spirit  from  that  of  the 
modern  hero  of  Italian  liberty,  sought  an  united  Italy,  that,  the 
influence  of  Rome  being  acknowledged  in  all  its  states,  the 
voice  of  the  pontiff  might  become  more  authoritative  in  the 
tefnporal  and  spiritual  diplomacy  of  the  church.  To  accomplish 
this,  he  endeavored  to  turn  these  powerful  adversaries  against 
each  other,  hoping  to  profit  by  any  advantages  which  their  fear 
or  defeat  might  afford.  He  endeavored  to  unite  the  arms  of 
Christendom  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turk,  but  the  jealousies 
of  Christian  monarchs  prevailed  over  the  entreaties  of  the 
Pope  and  their  fears  of  the  aggressive  Ottoman. 

As  the  patron  of  literature,  Leo  was  an  example  of  culture, 
and  its  chief  promoter.  He  ardently  desired  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  princes  in  its  com- 
munion. His  character  is  entitled  to  admiration,  chiefly  and 
almost  solely  because  of  his  important  encouragement  of  let- 
ters and  the  arts.  Though  by  far  superior  in  virtue  to  an  Alex- 
ander VL,  though  less  warlike  and  unscrupulous  than  a  Julius 
II.,  yet  he  was  in  no  way  fitted  to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth.  Desirous  of  freeing  Italy  of  invaders,  he  became,  in  his 
encroachments  upon  the  neighboring  states,  the  destroyer  of 
their  privileges.  To  accomplish  his  ends,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
resort  to  treachery  and  blood.  He  was  more  zealous  for  the 
interests  of  his  family  than  for  those  of  the  Papal  See.  An  ex- 
cessive love  of  display,  a  voluptuous  indolence,  and  an  almost 
total  want  of  religious  principle,  united  to  unfit  him  for  his  high 
office.  Proficient  in  profane  literature,  rejoicing  in  the  verse 
of  Homer,  imparting  his  own  enthusiasm   to   the  multitude  of 
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scholars  dependent  upon  his  bounty,  there  was  no  love  for  true 
religion  in  his  heart,  no  zeal  in  bringing  the  Holy  Word  to 
light,  or  in  promoting  its  study.  He  was  far-seeing  in  politics, 
his  judgment  in  letters  and  in  questions  of  art  was  unquestion- 
able ;  but  to  an  unenlightened  heart  the  reformation  was  in  no 
way  rightly  comprehended,  nor  was  it  understood  as  an  inevit- 
able reaction  from  Romish  corruption  and  superstition.  His 
apparent  leniency  toward  the  Reformation  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  natural  indolence  of  his  disposition,  and  to  the  fear  with 
which  the  proportions  and  weight  of  the  movement  inspired 
him.  Temporal  power  was  a  shield  for  it,  not  to  be  menaced, 
but  courted. 

His  sympathies  were  humane.  His  interposition  in  regard 
to  slavery  is  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  statement, 
and  one  which  awakens  our  gratitude.  Urged  by  lust  for  gatn, 
the  settlers  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  seized  upon 
the  natives  and  distributed  them  as  slaves  proportionately  among 
the  diifferent  families  of  the  settlements.  The  Dominican  monks 
opposed  so  infamous  a  practice,  but  the  Franciscans,  without 
attempting  to  justify  such  a  course,  favored  it.  The  matter  was 
finally  referred  to  the  Pontiflf,  who  declared  that  not  only  relig- 
ion, but  nature  itself;  cried  out  against  slavery. 

After  a  short  illness,  cheered  by  scarcely  a  friend  from 
among  all  those  whom  he  had  benefited,  unattended  by  any 
of  rank  or  power,  Leo  died,  after  a  pontificate  of  eight  years  and 
eight  months,  in  December,  1521.  The  head  of  a  powerful  hier- 
archy, he  had  all  its  resources  at  his  command  for  untold  good, 
but  he  chobC  to  turn  them  to  the  service  of  this  world.  He  died 
without  the  administration  of  the  sacrament, — a  fact  which 
fittingly  represents  his  disregard  for  all  religion.  His  influ- 
ence was  transitory,  his  power  of  short  duration.  At  his  con- 
secration as  Pontiff,  the  master  of  ceremonies  held  in  each 
hand  a  reed ;  at  the  top  of  one  was  a  lighted  candle,  on  the 
other  was  fastened  a  bunch  of  tow ;  he  then,  kneeling  before 
the  new  Pope,  set  fire  to  the  tow,  at  the  same  time  repeating, 
"  Pater  suncte,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi.^^  In  regarding  the 
magnificence  of  his  reign,  the  desertion  and  loneliness  of  his 
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last  illness,  the  results  of  his  life,  we  may  take  up  the  refrain, 
"  Thus  vanishes  the  glory  of  the  world,"  while  we  more  gladly 
pass  to  consider  the  enduring  work  of  God. 

The  religion  of  this  period  was  fearfully  alienated  from  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Errors  and  weaknesses,  witnessed  and  con- 
demned by  the  primitive  disciples,  had  now  assumed  gigantic 
proportions,  and  appeared  under  many  new  forms.  There  is 
no  sadder  page  in  history  than  that  which  portrays  the  state  of 
society  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  was  that  of  de- 
based ignorance  and  blindest  superstition  among  all  classes. 
Implicit  obedience  was  paid  the  officers  of  the  church,  whose 
acts  were  characterized  by  the  most  fearful  crimes  and  unblush- 
ing debauchery.  A  few  gleams  of  light  burst  forth  in  the  cen- 
turies intervening  between  these  centuries  and  .the  Reforma- 
tion. There  were  individuals  who  maintained  in  secret  the 
purity  of  their  faith.  Now  and  then  a  faithful  pastor  might  be 
found  wlio  would  look  with  pity  upon  his  flock,  torn  by  the 
wolves  of  Rome.  Now  and  then  some  brave  spirit  would  arise 
to  strike  with  sturdy  blows  at  the  prevailing  customs  and  cor- 
ruptions, till  the  gripe  of  the  inquisition  laid  his  arm  low  in 
death.  Thomas  Rhedon,  a  friar,  yearning  for  more  light  for 
his  darkened  soul,  hoped  to  find  Rome  a  fountain  of  spiritual 
refreshment.  He  set  out  thither,  he  tells  us,  "for  the  purpose 
of  having  his  spiritual  understanding  improved,  but  found  it  a 
den  of  thieves."  He  returned  heart-sick,  and  more  distressed 
than  before,  prophesied  against  Babylon,  and  was  burned  four 
years  afterward,  in  1436. 

In  the  secluded  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the  gospel  had  been 
cherished  with  considerable  purity  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Christian  church ;  nor  had  the  true  light  faded  from  the 
hearts  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  Albigenses,  as  they  knelt  be- 
fore God  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  They  suffered  severe 
persecution;  but  persecution  and  consequent  dispersion  spread 
the  truth  which  tlieir  enemies  would  extirpate.  Wickliffe,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the 
faithful  apostle  of  evangelical  religion  in  England,  and  prepared 
the  way,  by  his  Bible  translations,  for  the  Reformation  of  near- 
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ly  two  centuries  later.  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were 
the  firm  adherents  of  a  living  faith,  and  sealed  their  lives  with 
martyrdom  in  Central  Europe. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  church  was  full 
of  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  life.  The  name  of  Christ, 
though  everywhere  professed,  was  almost  totally  unknown  in 
heart.  Under  pretence  of  bearing  his  poverty,  the  Franciscans 
had  become  rich  and  powerful.  Dominic  had  long  before  insti- 
tuted that  system  of  mechanical  devotion  which  was  at  its 
height  at  the  beginning  of  that  century.  Patet*  Nosters  were 
counted  by  the  studs  of  the  belt,  and  the  repetition  of  senseless 
forms  took  the  place  of  recitals  of  the  Psalms.  Amid  the  mul- 
titude and  burden  of  religious  observances,  the  priests  came 
and  ofi'ered  to  alleviate  the  distresses  which  they  caused,  say- 
ing to  the  people,  "  you  have  not  time  nor  strength  to  endure 
them ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  you  should  do  so  ;  what  is  more  fit- 
ting than  that  those  consecrated  to  the  work  of  mediation  should 
be  your  servants  and  bear  your  burdens;  let  us  then  perform 
for  you  such  duties,  for  which  it  is  right  that  you  should  pay 
us  certain  sums  of  money."  So  for  a  fast  a  sum  was  demanded, 
according  to  the  supposed  pecuniary  ability  of  the  suppliant. 
Christ,  it  was  taught,  shed  more  blood  than  was  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  as  one  drop  must  be  all- 
availing.  The  excess,  therefore,  formed  a  treasury  from  which 
the  church  might  for  all  time  draw  for  its  purgation  ;  moreover, 
to  this  treasury  great  additions  had  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  superabundant  merits  of  the  saints.  Certain  indi- 
viduals were  supposed,  even  by  their  contemporaries,  to  have 
made  attainments  in  piety  beyond  what  was  required  of  them. 

Purgatory  was  invented  that  the  long  penances, — too  long 
for  expiation  here, — might  be  sure  to  have  completion  there,  or 
from  which  the  soul  might  be  released  by  virtue  of  the  prayers, 
or  more  especially  by  the  liberal  donations  of  friends.  Then 
there  was  the  sale  of  indulgencies,  forming  an  important  source 
of  church  revenue.  By  donations  to  Rome,  the  souls  of  the 
departed  might  be  rescued  from  eternal  torments;  and  who 
could  refuse  to  pay  freely  for  such  a  result?  "As  soon,"  said 
the  infamous  Tetzel,  "  as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chest  of  de- 
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posit,  the  soul  of  your  friend  rises  up  from  Purgatory."  The 
cries  and  groans  of  those  who  had  wandered  through  towns 
and  cities,  scourging  themselves  at  every  step,  were,  by  this 
easier  doctrine,  silenced  j — merit  could  be  obtained  thenceforth 
by  an  easier  and  more  agreeable  way.  The  Bible  had  been 
printed  in  Latin  at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  but  Latin  was  a  sealed 
language  to  the  masses,  and  the  treasury  of  truth  was  hidden 
from  them.  The  gospels  were  translated  into  verse  in  imita- 
tion of  Virgil's  ^neiad,  to  please  the  tastes  of  the  learned, 
Christ  was  alluded  to  under  the  expression,  '•'  Miuerva  sprang 
from  the  brow  of  Jupiter."  He  was  depicted  as  the  jealous 
guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  Pope,  and  his  profligate  min- 
ions, ready  to  wreak  vengeance  on  all  who  should  dare  refuse 
their  offices  or  oppose  their  demands.  Religious  teaching  was 
abandoned  by  the  bishops  for  rites  and  processions,  full  of  dis- 
play. A  swinish  sensualism  reigned  in  convent  and  monastery, 
and  spread  its  infection  through  society.  Virtue  was  nowhere 
safe  or  respected.  Extortion,  deception  and  lust  were  familiar 
to  the  priesthood. 

In  the  first  century  Stephen  called  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  hour  of  death;  the  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  dying,  called  upon  saints  whose  lives  had  been  as  vile  as 
his  own.  The  people  were  taught  that  it  was  possible  to  de- 
serve grace  by  performing  certain  meritorious  acts,  or  that  sal- 
vation was  of  works,  not  by  grace.  None,  not  even  members 
of  the  church  and  partakers  of  its  holy  communion,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  visited  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Celibacy  was 
enjoined  upon  the  clergy,  and  became  the^  source  of  gross  abus- 
es and  social  evils.  Faith  was  regarded  merely  as  an  intellec- 
tual process,  an  assent  of  the  reason.  The  intolerance  which 
once  burned  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues,  still  refused  them 
citizenship,  and  made  them  the  defenceless  objects  of  fraud  and 
avarice. 

The  Bible  and  Biblical  studies  were  in  disrepute,  while  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  were  the  favorites  of  the  ecclesiastics.  All  rules, 
all  discipline  and  teaching,  pointed  to  the  Pope,  rather  than  to 
Christ,  to  the  priests  as  mediators,  rather  than  to  the  merits 
of  the  Saviour.     The  intellectual  light  that  shone  with  such 
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brilliancy,  exposed  prevailing  errors  and  vices  in  the  church, 
but  discovered  no  new  and  better  way.  As  always,  whenever 
such  an  exposure  is  made,  accompanied  by  no  emphatic  voice 
for  reform,  infidelity  succeeded,  and  all  religion  became  the 
object  of  ridicule.  A  Platonic  philosophy  was  invented  to 
check  such  mockery,  but  to  no  avail,  for  the  fire  of  the  "  spirit 
that  quickeneth"  was  lacking. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  had  suf- 
fered considerable  diminution  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  long  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  fifth  century, 
the  church  attempted  the  separation  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority  as  a  step  necessary  for  its  protection  from  the  barbari- 
ans, since  they  were  no  respecters  of  princes  or  kings,  while  they 
were  overawed  by  the  displays  and  imposing  rites  of  the  church. 
But  both  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  were  claimed  not 
many  centuries  after,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  See.  For  when  temporal  princes  saw  the  Pope  acting  as 
a  temporal  prince,  and  as  unscrupulous  as  themselves,  they 
treated  hjm  with  no  more  ceremony  than  those  of  their  own 
rank  received.  In  the  race  for  earthly  power,  the  pontiff  could 
hardly  hope  to  keep  pace  with  his  neighbors,  except  by  sharp 
strategy  and  fraud,  but  by  these  his  spiritual  influence  was  im- 
paired. The  encroachments  of  Leo,  and  his  crafty  policy,  call- 
ed from  Maximilian  the  expression,  '^  This  Pope,  like  the  rest, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  a  scoundrel.  Henceforth  I  can  say  that  in 
all  my  life  no  Pope  has  kept  faith  with  me.  I  hope,  if  God  be 
willing,  that  this  one  will  be  the  last  of  them."  Ferdinand  did  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  earthly  strategy  to  the  reckless,  perjured 
holy  Father.  The  rebellious  and  angry  Louis  XII.  threatened 
the  great  Sec  with  total  destruction,  and  had  the  audacity  to 
besiege  Julius  II.  in  Bologna.  The  influence  of  such  a  spirit  of 
opposition  and  contempt  in  court  and  palace,  could  not  but  ex- 
tend to  the  people.  A  spirit,  of  free  inquiry  sprang  up  with 
the  introduction  of  learning,  and  it  acquired  a  greater  power 
and  spread  with  greater  activity  upon  the  invention  of  printing. 
Men  began  earnestly  to  question  the  right  of  Rome  to  control 
their  reason  in  matters  of  faith,  or  to  resort  to  compulsion  in 
case  of  difi'erence.     Systems  formed  for  the  dark  ages,   practi- 
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ces  confirmed  by  time,  were  at  length  seriously  and  determinedly 
examined.  Many  were  eager  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  forever  that 
bound  them  to  a  blind,  unreasoning  hierarchy.  Politically,  the 
Papal  See  was  everywhere  despised,  for  no  other  power  in  Eu- 
rope showed  so  many  and  so  great  proofs  of  imbecility. 

This  freedom  of  inquiry  was  most  prevalent  in  Germany, 
where  intellectual  light  had  been  made  to  minister  in  holy 
things  for  the  soul,  ratl\pr  than,  as  in  Italy,  to  a  mere  literary 
curiosity.  Many  noble  minds  were  there  wrestling  for  peace, 
and  awaiting  the  dawn  of  a  reformation.  Frederick  the  wise, 
elector  of  Saxony,  was,  for  years  before  the  preaching  of  Lu- 
ther, being  fitted,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  the  firm 
friend  of  a  life-giving  faith;  Staupitz,  the  Vicar  General,  was 
at  the  same  time  receiving  that  spiritual  discernment  which 
should  enable  him  to  administer  consolation  to  the  tried  in- 
quirer of  Erfurt.  In  1613  Reuchlin  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  the  Dominicans,  who  had  declared  him  a  heretic  and 
threatened  him  with  the  inquisition.  Ai  his  feet  as  a  scholar 
sat  Melancthon,  who  drank  in  much  of  the  liberal,  candid  spirit 
of  his  cousin,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  valuable  future  ser- 
vice. The  soldier,  DeHutten,  learned  at  Padua  the  bestial 
corruptions  of  Rome,  and  soon  began  to  tear  away  the  veil  that 
hid  them.  Sickengen  and  Harmut,  both  knights,  Bucer  and 
(Ecolampadius,  were  ready  to  give  welcome  aid  to  him  who 
should  appear  as  their  leader. 

The  history  of  the  towns  of  Germany  before  the  Reforma- 
tion bears  frequent  witness  to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  their 
inhabitants  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Papacy.  The  interfer- 
ence of  the  Pope  in  their  quarrels  served  only  to  excite  against 
him  their  disgust  and  hatred.  The  '^  League  of  the  shoes''  was 
formed  but  a  year  before  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  in  resistance  to  the  impositions  of  the 
clergy. 

Upon  this  field,  thus  fitted,  were  the  early  triumphs  of  reform 
to  be  wrought.  The  luxurious  habits  of  Leo,  excessive  munifi- 
cence in  literary  directions,  large  donations  to  his  family,  had 
exhausted  in  a  few  years  the  well-filled  treasury  left  by  his  pre- 
decessor.    For  the  purpose  of  replenishing  it,  he  had  recourse 
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to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  under  pretence  of  desiring  to  com- 
plete the  church  of  St.  Peter,  begun  by  Julius  II.  A  bull  was 
issued  declaring  full  indulgence  to  all  who  should  contribute  for 
that  most  desirable  purpose.  Albert,  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg and  elector  of  Mentz,  likewise  in  want  of  money,  engaged 
to  form  these  indulgences  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  Germany. 
The  profligate  Tetzel  was  employed  as  his  agent,  whose  scan- 
dalous traffic,  carried  on  in  the  most  extravagant  ways,  excited 
the  most  reflecting  inhabitants  against  the  shameless  exactions 
and  pretensions  of  the  church.  By  these  indulgences,  all  crimes^ 
however  enormous,  past  and  future,  were  forgiven  upon  pay- 
ment of  money.  The  frightful  tortures  of  a  soul  in  purgatory, 
and  the  great  grace  and  wisdom  of  the  Pope,  were  depicted  in 
the  strongest  manner  possible.  Among  other  arguments  used 
to  excite  liberality  and  pity,  Tetzel  remarked  :  "  Do  you  know 
why  our  most  holy  Lord  distributes  so  rich  a  grace?  The 
dilapidated  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  to  be  restored, 
so  as  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  whole  earth.  That  church  'con- 
tains the  bodies  of  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  a 
vast  company  of  martyrs.  Those  sacred  bodies,  owing  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  edifice,  are  now,  alas,  continually  trod- 
den, flooded,  polluted,  dishonored,  and  rotting  in  rain  and  hail. 
Ah  1  shall  those  holy  ashes  be  sufi*ered  to  remain  degraded  in 
the  mire  ?"  Upon  which  the  historian  of  the  Reformation  re- 
marks :  "This  description  never  failed  to  produce  an  impression 
upon  many  hearers.  There  was  an  eager  desire  to  aid  poor 
Leo  X.,  who  had  not  the  means  of  sheltering  from  the  rain  the 
bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul." 

Some  of  those  who  had  purchased  indulgences  went,  not  long 
after,  to  confessional  at  Wittemberg,  and  declared  themselves 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes.  In  reply  to  the  exhortation  of  the 
confessor,  they  declared  that  they  had  no  intention  of  forsaking 
their  practices.  Absolution  was  refused  them,  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  their  indulgences.  This  confessor  was  Martin 
Luther,  doctor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Wittemberg. 
Born  in  the  same  year  with  Leo  X.,  his  early  years  were  not 
less  distinguished  for  aptitude  in  learning.  Hardships  matur- 
ed the  streno'th  and  endurance  of  the  one  till  he  was  fitted 
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to  stand  as  the  fearless  champion  of  truth,  luxury  enervated 
the  other,  and  made  him  minister  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  over  which,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  was 
called  to  preside. 

Both  at  Eisenach  and  at  Erfurt,  scenes  of  his  early  education, 
the  life  of  Luther  was  marked  by  extreme  religious  sensitive- 
ness and  rigid  punctuality.  Earnestness  in  whatever  he  under- 
took was  a  trait  even  of  his  youth.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
found  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  library,  and  to  his  delight 
found  there  more  Scripture  than  his  books  of  devotion  contain- 
ed. By  frequent  recourse  to  it,  the  depths  of  his  heart  were 
revealed,  but  only  to  quicken  conscience  and  determine  him  up- 
on a  more  rigid  observance  of  religious  duties,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  that  peace  that  seemed  to  flee  farther  from  him  the 
more  it  was  sought.  He  commenced  his  studies  with  a  view  to 
the  law  as  a  profession,  but  ardently  desiring  true  holiness, 
and  deeply  impressed  by  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  by  an  imme- 
diate personal  danger,  he  became  a  monk  in  the  convent  at 
Erfurt  just  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-second  year. 
The  convent  still  found  him  seeking  for  justification  in  himself 
To  perform  religious  duties  he  often  went  without  food  or  sleep 
for  days  together.  But  the  quiet  of  the  cloister  did  not  bring 
the  longed-for  peace  of  soul;  he  had  not  yet  gained  an  assur- 
ance of  pardon,  and  his  fears  still  overwhelmed  him.  "  I  tor- 
mented myself  to  death,"  he  says,  ^' to  procure  for  my  troubled 
heart  and  agitated  conscience  peace  in  the  presence  of  God; 
but  encompassed  wntli  thick  darkness,  I  nowhere  found  peace." 
The  Vicar-general,  Staupitz,  wlio  had  passed  through  like 
struggles,  and  found  light,  became  interested  in  the  now  emaci- 
ated monk,  and,  divining  the  cause  of  his  disconsolate  ap- 
pearance, won  his  confidence,  and  bade  him,  as  a  requisite  for 
peace,  to  love  Him  who  first  loved  us.  Filled  with  new  emo- 
tions, he  had  recourse  to  the  Scriptures,  lo  !  they  have  become 
filled  with  new  and  stronger  light.  Repentance,  bitter  before, 
became  sweet  and  pleasant.  Soon  after,  when  prostrated  by 
disease,  he  found  peace  through  the  words  of  a  monk,  and 
believed  at  last  that  God  had,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgiven  his 
sins. 
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The  needed  work  had  now  been  accomplished  in  the  heart  of 
the  reformer.  The  seed  had  been  thoroughly  sown,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  nourished  it  daily.  The  foundation  was  laid — the 
superstructure  must  soon  arise.  In  May,  1507,  he  was  conse- 
crated priest,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  logic  in  the  University  of  Wittemberg. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  duties  till  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  Biblical  Theology,  on  obtaining,  a  year  afterward, 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  His  manner  of  exhibiting  the  truth,  his 
research  in  Biblical  learning,  his  earnest  manner,  so  contrast- 
ing with  the  indolent  bearing  and  idle  declamation  of  the 
monks,  attracted  crowds  to  his  lectures.  A  life  of  activity 
now  opened  before  him,  and  his  whole  nature  was  invigorated. 
He  knew  the  vices  of  tlie  clergy,  and  was  aware  how  far  the 
life  around  him  was  from  the  noble  freedom  of  the  gospel,  but 
he  still  supposed  everything  to  be  holy  at  Rome.  A  journey 
thither  in  1510  dispelled  such  an  illusion ;  his  feelings  were 
subjected  to  many  a  shock  and  disappointment  before  he  neared 
the  Papal  scat,  but  these  were  nothing  to  the  grief  and  disgust 
with  which  he  was  filled  by  the  indecencies  practiced  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  Pontifi".  Rome  was  revealed  in  its  wretched 
deformity,  and  the  lesson  thus  gained  will  be  profitable  to  the 
reformer  in  coming  contests  with  its  corruption.  He  returned, 
and  was  soon  after  made  doctor  of  Theology,  when  he  took  this 
oath :  "  I  swear  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  gospel  with  all  my 
streno;th." 

The  fulfilment  of  that  vow  will  break  in  upon  the  quiet  life 
of  the  faithful  pastor  and  sympathizing  guide,  for  God  has 
chosen  him  to  be  his  special  instrument  in  a  higher  work. 
The  sale  of  indulgences,  and  the  reception  which  it  met  at  the 
hands  of  Luther,  brought  him  into  direct  contact  with  Rome. 
His  ninety-five  theses,  posted  on  the  church  door  at  the  feast  of 
all-saints  in  Wittemberg,  was  the  opening  of  the  contest  that  was 
to  shake  and  divide  the  power  of  Rome,  and  bring  light  from 
the  great  darkness.  Viewing  the  authority  of  the  church  with 
respect  at  the  outset,  regarding  the  Pope  as  sincere  but  mis- 
represented by  his  agents,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
12 
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the  one  was  the  determined  enemy  af  truth,  and  that  the  other 
was  the  anti-Christ  of  Scripture. 

In  the  character  of  Luther,  we  are  perhaps  impressed  most 
by  his  downright  earnestness.  His  sincerity  was-  a  powerful 
persuader  with  the  people.  In  estimating  his  character,  we 
are  to  consider  favorably  the  influence  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  the  heats  of  controversy  in  which  he  so  often  moved,  the 
advantages  which  his  enemies  were  ready  to  take  of  every  sign  of 
weakness  and  every  exhibition  of  ignorance  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  obloquy  upon  the  movements  of  the  reformers.  Did 
he  concede  a  little  in  the  controversy  with  Henry,  he  was  call- 
ed timorous ;  did  he  zealously  oppose  his  adversaries,  he  was 
accused  of  violence  and  bitterness.  He  was  not  a  perfect 
man  ;  perfection  is  never  an  attribute  of  the  leaders  of  society. 
Men  whose  predominant  traits  are  marked  and  strong  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  overshadow  the  milder  and  more  homely  virtues, 
attract  and  lead  society.  Erasmus,  with  his  great  learning, 
was  a  coward,  and  could  therefore  be  no  reforuier — when  ac- 
tion was  most  necessary  he  always  failed  to  act.  The  well-bal- 
anced nature  of  Melancthon  could  not  have  borne  the  burdens 
which  one,  developed  excessively  in  the  direction  of  boldness, 
even  to  rashness,  easily  carried. 

While  Luther  was  led,  step  by  step,  by  a  way  he  knew  not, 
to  become  the  apostle  of  reform ;  the  same  power  that  fashion- 
ed  his  future  prepared  other  champions  and  witnesses  in  neigh- 
boring lands.  A  change  gradually  came  over  the  thoughtless 
spirit  of  Ulric  Zwinglc.  The  stern  majesty  of  the  mountains 
in  the  Tockenburg  awed  his  soul  into  deep  reverence,  but  a  no- 
bler sentiment  bowed  his  soul  before  Him  who,  a  stronger  bul- 
wark, with  more  awful  majesty  than  the  mountains,  encarapeth 
round  about  those  who  love  him.  Deep  seriousness  and  a  strong 
purpose  attended  him  as  he  went  forth  to  encounter  prevailing 
superstition  and  gross  abuses. 

The  versatile,  erudite  Erasmus  freely  and  with  a  strong  hand 
exposed  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and,  in  1516,  he  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  light  by  his  New  Testament,  published  at 
Bale.     An  overmastering  timidity,  united  with  great  caution, 
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prevented  him,  however,  from  becoming  a  leading  spirit  of  the 
Reformation.  Yet  his  labors  were  needful  and  important,  as 
the  means  of  enlightening  and  encouraging  those  who  would 
not,  like  him,  shrink  in  the  hour  of  trial.  His  talents  and 
mildness  influenced  many  who,  when  once  started  aright,  would 
not  wait  for  his  later  cautious,  equivocal  policy,  and  who  would 
despise  him  as  he  gradually  came  to  bo  the  peevish  opposer  of 
the  work  he  once  helped  to  forward. 

From  amid  Alpine  grandeur  and  solitude,  where  the  Yaudois 
were  hunted  by  an  enraged  priesthood  till  they  could  be  follow- 
ed no  farther,  Guillaume  Farel  was  called  to  walk  lovingly  and 
reverently  beside  the  aged  Lefevre,  to  an  understanding  of  the 
truth,  and  they  became  the  pioneers  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.  Bri^onnet  was  pointed  to  the  Bible,  and  found  peace 
of  soul  even  amid  the  dissolute  court  of  Francis  L  Then  Mar- 
garet d'  Alen^on  sang  : 

*'  Though  poor,  untaught  and  weak  I  be, 
Yet  feel  I  rich,  wise,  strong  in  Thee." 

To  Tyndale  the  most  unpromising  field  was  assigned.  The 
intimacy  between  Rome  and  England  was  at  this  time,  under 
Henry  YHI.,  at  its  height.  "  This  connection  sustained  a  pe- 
culiarly complicated  character  at  this  period.  There  were  the 
Annates,  or  first  fruits,  payable  by  the  Archbishop  down  to  the 
lowest  ecclesiastic,  upon  election  to  officCj — the  appeal  to  Rome  * 
— the  Dispensation  from  it — the  Indulgence — the  Legantine 
levy — the  Mortuary — the  Pardon — the  Ethel-wolf  pension — 
the  Peter's  pence  for  every  chimney  that  smoked  in  England — 
the  Pilgrimage — the  Tenth — besides  the  sale  of  holy  trinkets 
from  Rome.  These  operated  upon  the  inhabitants  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was 
a  pecuniary  connexion  of  immense  power  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  general  conscience,  which  knew  no  pause  by  day,  no  pause 
by  night, — falling,  as  it  did,  not  merely  on  the  living,  but  on 
the  dying  and  the  dead.""^  In  the  midst  of  such  darkness, 
illumined   nowhere   by  a  gleam   that  human  vision  could  dis- 

*  Anderson. 
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cover,  Tyndale  endeavored  to  introduce   the  light  of  God's 
word. 

To  Lefcvre,  in  France,  easier  paths  seemed  to  be  opening. 
The  opposition  of  her  University  to  the  Pope,  the  liberality  of 
er  scholars,  the  generosity  of  her  people,  seemed  to  mark  her 
as  the  chosen  theatre  for  the  triumphs  of  evangelical  religion. 
"But  the  chariot  of  France,  which  for  so  many  generations 
seemed  to  be  advancing  to  the  right  goal,  suddenly  turned 
at  the  moment  of  the  Reformation,  and  took  a  contrary  direc- 
tion." 

No  apostle  arose  in  Italy  to  stand  side,  by  side  in  the  same 
sacred  cause  with  Luther,  Zwingle,  Tyndale  and  Lefevre. 
There  the  only  spirit  that  had  given  promise  of  a  brighter  hour 
had  ascended  from  amid  the  flames  to  heaven.  Savonarola  of 
Florence  was  led  by  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  by  the 
holy  Scriptures,  to  saving  truth.  The  light  shone  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  The  city 
of  the  Medicis,  rich  and  polite  Florence,  the  home  of  arts  and 
learning,  could  not  bear  the  mild  yet  faithful  teaching  of  one 
who  possessed  what  Grecian  learning  could  never  gain.  He 
was  burned  first  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  in  1498,  under  the 
charge  of  disparaging  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  teaching  jus- 
tification by  faith. 

At  the  death  "of  Leo,  in  1521,  tlie  work  of  Reformation, 
'against  which  he  had  fulminated  to  little  purpose,  had  been 
fairly  in  progress  for  four  years,  and  was  fully  established. 
The  Reformer,  whom  he  had  excommunicated,  had  become  the 
idol  of  the  people,  while  Tctzel,  cast  off  by  his  ungrateful  mas- 
ters, because  of  his  intemperate  zeal,  had  died  broken-hearted. 
The  beneficent  Maximilian  had  passed  away,  and  for  two  years 
the  crafty,  inimical  Charles  V.  has  been  reigning.  The  pros- 
pects of  success  arc  brightly  dawning  upon  the  Reformation 
with  that  year,  and  Luther  looks  forth  hopefully  to  fresh  tri- 
umphs. Zwingle  is  laboring  amid  an  opposition  growing  every 
day  more  formidable,  having  not  long  before  him  the  death  of 
a  patriot  in  the  day  of  battle,  by  that  stone  whose  rebound 
fatally  reached  the  pacific  Qi^colampadius  at  Basle.  Tyndale 
anxiously  awaits  the   success  of  his   labors  in    England;    the 
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fires  of  Smithft^d  glow  in  the  distance,  near  which  stands  the 
virulent  persecutor,  Sir  Thomas  More,  giving  his  partial  ver- 
dict against  the  sufferers.  Henry  VIII.  gradually  approaches 
the  rupture  with  Rome,  with  which,  in  the  person  of  "Wolsey, 
he  is  walking  so  intimately.  France  walks  on  with  timid, 
halting  steps,  and  darkening  prospects  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  triumphs  of  ignorance  and  infidelity.  Spain  is  dazzled 
by  the  glitter  of  new-found  treasures,  and  no  gleam  of  gospel 
light  attracts  her,  Rome  is  secure  in  her  fancied  protectors, 
whose  vengeance,  only  five  years  later,  will  be  wreaked  upon 
her  while  they  sack  her  places  of  pride.  The  clouds  that  por- 
tend the  fearful  eighty  years'  war  in  the  Netherlands,  are  just 
appearing  in  the  Southern  horizon,  which  shall  bring  ruin  and 
death  in  return  for  love  of  truth. 

All  these  exhibit  God's  workings.  The  trials  of  nations 
<;ome  as  the  inevitable  opposition  between  truth  and  error. 
Every  inquiry  into  God's  dealings  with  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
into  the  triumphs  of  truth  though  they  be  long  delayed,  into 
the  means  by  which,  through  hardship  and  blood,  our  blessings 
have  come,  must  at  once  quicken  our  gratitude  for  his  wondrous 
wisdom  and  guidance, '  and  determine  us  more  completely 
never  to  yield  to  traitors,  who,  whether  they  aim  directly  at 
the  downfall  of  free  institutions,  or  sympathize  with  the 
violent  and  connive  at  their  designs,  are  alike  seeking  to  en- 
throne human  passion  in  the  place  of  Divine  right. 
12* 
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Art.  IL— the  SABBATH  SCHOOL:— ITS  ANTECE- 
DENTS—RISE—  PROGRESS— AND    DEVELOPMENTS.* 


The  apparent  presumption  of  many  is,  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  human  wisdom,  learning  and  forecast,  benevolence 
and  active  piety,  sacrifice  and  devotion,  belong  to  this  age  of 
the  world;  and  that  the  young  were  left  to  themselves,  uncar- 
ed  for  in  their  religious  interests,  till  within  a  very  brief  period. 
This  is  a  fallacious  and  groundless  supposition. 

Sabbath  Schools  may  be  somewhat  modern^  yet  religious 
instruction  for  the  young  is  no  new  invention ;  Sabbath  schools, 
however,  are  not  so  modern  or  recent  in  their  origin  as  many 
suppose,  but  belong  to  a  custom  or  system  of  religious  instruc- 
tion provided  for  and  introduced,  practically  and  effectively^  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  ancient  church. 

Although  the  interior   of  ancient  society  is  but  imperfectly 
revealed,  and  the  number  and  influence  of  ancient  institutions 
may  not  be  correctly  estimated,  yet,  from  what  revelation  we 
have, — from  what  we  know  of  the  customs  and  simplicity  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  piety  of  the  patriarchs — we  are  author- 
ized to  believe  that  the  children,  in  the  early  days  of  the  He- 
brew church,  were  duly  instructed  in  the   duties  and  doctrines 
of  religion.     This  view    is   corroborated   by  various    require- 
ments and  allusions,  with  which  the  Bible   student  is  familiar. 
It  was   with   reference,    no   doubt,  to  a  settled  custom  among 
God's  people,  that  He  said  of  Abraham  that  he  knew  he  would 
command  his  children  and  household  after  him,  and  that  they 
would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  that  Abraham  would 
instruct  his  children  in  the  ways   of  religion,   and  they  in  suc- 
cessive   order  would  practice    the  same  upon   their   children, 
which   seems   to  have  been  done.     This  was  a  custom  among 
the  pious  Hebrews  in  that   and  in  a  subsequent  age ;  and  from 
which,  we  may  infer,  that  Sabbath  school  instruction  is  but  the 
continuation  and  perfecting  of  a  religious  educational  practice 

*  Authorities  consulted  :    The  Bible^  Jahn's  Archaeology,  History 
^f  Sabbath  Schools.,  and  Davis'  Half  Century. 
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long  since  begun,  thus  claiming  for  it  the  sanction  of  anti- 
quity. 

Family  instruction  preceded  that  of  the  ^  schools,  though  it 
"was  of  the  same  character,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  but  a 
little  antecedent- to  that  of  the  schools;  for  but  a  little  later  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  church,  schools  were  established  for 
the   religious  instruction  of  the  young — established  and  con- 
ducted by  a  portion  of  the  Levites  or  priests  in  the  old  churchy 
answering  to  ministers  of  the  new.     If  true  to  their  office,  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  be  interested  for  the  young, 
and  be  desirous  to  adopt  some  special  means  for  their  religious 
improvement.     The  result  was,  that  a  number  of  them  opened 
their  private  dwellings  as  school  rooms,   for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  different  families.     These  minature 
schools,  held  on  the  Sabbath  or  otherwise,  were  of  some  note, 
and  strictly  religious,  and  were  continued  for   some  length  of 
time ;  but  with  increasing  wants  and  demands,  they  were  en- 
larged, better  provided  for,  more   thoroughly  established,  and 
rendered  more  efficient;  yet,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were 
permanent,  for  after  a  few  years,   and  from  various   causes, 
some  of  them  went  into  disuse  and  for  awhile  were  of  no  prac- 
tical effect.     Tliey  were,  however,  afterwards  restored  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  and  made  efficient  agents  in  moulding  and  re- 
ligiously educating   the  young.     The  prophet   himself,  having 
been  educated,  in  part,  at  one  or  more  of  these  schools,  knew 
their  value,  and  the  more  readily  and  earnestly  engaged  iniheir 
restoration,  and  in  giving  them  character  and  solidity.     These 
schools,  thus  reconstructed,  entered  at  once  upon  a  successful 
career,  large  numbers  resorting  thither  for  religious  instruction 
Intended  at  first  for  private  and  limited  purposes, — for  the 
simple  duties  and  doctrines  of  religion,  the  elements  of  religion 
— they  advanced  from  small  beginnings,  from  that  of  the  family 
to  that  of  the  Levites,  from  that  to  their  efficiency  under  Sam- 
uel, and  then  to  that  of  the   prophets,  when  the   course  of  in- 
struction was  changed,  the  schools  assuming  more  the  character 
of  a  theological  seminary ;  thus  becoming  no  longer  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  children.     We  read  of  some  six  or  seven  such 
schools,   at  as   many   different  places,  and   with   indications 
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that  they  were  under  the  charge  of  Eli,  Samuel,  Elijah  and  Eli- 
sha,  as  presidents  or  principals. 

In  these  seminaries,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  and  simpler 
schools,  though  intended  to  be  strictly  religious,  music  was  taught, 
and  some  of  those  sublime  psalms,  now  incorporated  into  our 
Bible,  were  chanted,  then  called  p,rophesying,  and  it  was  be- 
cause Saul  was  seen  or  heard  chanting  one  of  them,  that  some 
one  inquired,  "  Is  Saul  among  the  prophets  ?"  meaning,  doubt- 
less, to  inquire  if  he  had  become  connected  with  one  of  these 
schools. 

None  of  the  fore-mentioned  schools  appear  to  have  been  open 
to  the  reception  of  female  children.  The  boys  were  generally 
put  to  school  for  religious  training  at  about  five  years  of  age, 
and  in  which,  in  many  instances,  they  were  required  to  remain 
a  series  of  years,  while  the  girls  of  the  same  parents  were 
greatly  neglected,  and  furnished  no  other  means  of  education 
than  those  in  the  family. 

In  these  rudimental,  Jewish  schools,  the  Decalogue  and 
the  Law  were  text-books,  from  which  doctrines  and  duties 
were  drawn  and  enforced — the  children  instructed  to  fear, 
love,  reverence  and  obey,  God ;  to  be  prayerful,  devout,  hospit- 
able, affable,  generous  and  kind.  These  were  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  with  them  much  more ;  and  doubtless  these  same 
duties  were  taught  to  the  girls  in  the  family. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  children  of  Jewish  parents  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  church,  and  the  means  employed  for  their 
religious  education,  are  so  many  sanctions  to  the  efforts  now 
being  made  in  the  same  direction,  but  upon  an  improved  plan. 

It  is  said  that  several  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Hin- 
doo, the  Egyptian,  the  Babylonian,  and  others,  had  schools, 
for  the  training  of  the  young  in  the  ways  of  their  religion. 
In  Greece,  the  rudiments  of  religion  and  the  love  of  coun- 
try were  taught  in  schools  for  that  purpose,  and  one  was  as 
equally  binding  and  important  as  the  other.  Reference  is 
made  to  those  nations  to  show  the  interest  of  the  ancients  in 
the  religious  education  of  the  younger  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  means  employed  for  their  benefit. 

Religious  instruction  and  schools  for  the  religious  education 
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of  the  young,  whether  the  religion  bo  true  or  false,  are,  by  no 
means,  new  ideas.  The  Sabbath  school  system  is  but  a  grand 
improvement  upon  old  plans  of  religious  instruction. 

Though  nothing  is  definitely  said  in  the  New  Testament  re- 
specting the  religious  education  of  the  young,  yet,  from  the 
manner  of  Christ  towards  the  children,  and  the  kind  and  ten- 
der strains  in  which  John  speaks  to  the  young,  in  his  epistles  j 
and  Paul's  mention  of  Timothy's  religious  training,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  believe  that  the  religious  education  of  children  was 
neither  forgotten  nor  neglected. 

It  is  said  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  that  they  were  par- 
ticularly interested  for  the  young,  and  employed  special  means 
for  their  religious  education,  teaching  them,  or  causing  them  to 
be  taught,  in  Divine  things,  and  to  commit  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  telling  them  of  God  and  of  Jesus,  relating  to  them 
some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  his  life,  repeating  his 
words,  enforcing  his  example  and  teachings,  and  assisting  them 
in  learning  to  sing  spiritual  songs  suited  to  their  age.  At 
home,  also,  the  children  of  pious  parents,  at  that  time,  were  taught 
the  elements  of  religion,  and  to  study  and  commit  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  and  sacred  songs,  as  apart  of  their  education. 

Besides  clerical  and  parental  instruction,  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  the  first  century  and  the  formdr  part  of  the  second, 
for  the  religious  education  of  the  children  and  young  people. 
These  were  opened,  like  our  Sabbath  schools,  to  all  classes. 
They  were  continued  till  into  the  first  of  the  third  century, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  prejudices  which  sprang  up  in  the 
church,  coupled  with  fear  that  so  much  external  means  and  so 
much  learning  would  prove  its  ruin — kill  its  piety  and  sap 
its  spirituality — they  would  ha^  continued,  doubtless,  much 
longer. 

Sometime  in  the  second  century,  an  open  warfare  between 
different  sections  and  parties  sprang  up,  interrupting  those 
schools,  impairing  their  efficiency,  preventing  their  progress, 
and  producing  unhappy  results,  similar,  and  from  similar  mo- 
tives, as  rent  our  own  denomination,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  schools,  together  with  other  moral 
enterprises  of  the  age.     But  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  case, 
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education  and  religion  triumphed,  though  onl}'  for  awhile,  those 
schools  being  discontinued,  as  means  of  religious  instruction, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century. 

Baffled  in  one  place,  the  friends  of  religious  education  for  the 
young  attempted  elsewhere  to  carry  out  their  enterprise  and 
reduce  it  to  a  practical  result,  though  varying  ihe  grade  and 
conditions  of  the  schools  afterwards  established.  From  such  a 
source,,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  school  had  its  origin,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  from  similar  causes  and  motives, 
and  of  like  character,  that  of  Antioch,  both  being  intended  as 
means  of  religious  instruction  for  the  young.  For  awhile, 
pupils  in  attendance  were  taught  to  study  and  understand  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  practice  their  precepts.  Among  the  many  re- 
ligiously educated  at  those  schools,  were  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  age,  some  of  them  commentators,  some  ec- 
clesiastical historians,  and  others  of  note,  who,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  doomed  to  obscurity,  and  been  of  little  value  to  the 
church  or  world,  had  it  not  been  for  those  schools,  like  many 
of  whom  we  know,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Sabbath  school. 

But  corruptions  in  the  church,  prejudices  and  practices  of  its 
members,  together  with  revolutions,  invasions  and  protracted 
warfare,  extinguished  those  lights,  leaving  the  children  and 
young  people  destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  instructions, 
otherwise  than  those  of  the  family. 

False  systems  sprang  up  to  fill  their  places,  counteract  their 
influence,  and  pervert  the  heart  of  the  young.  The  mind  of 
the  rising  generation  became  clouded,  sufl'ered  for  want  of  mor- 
al and  religious  culture ;  the  affections  were  directed  to  forbid- 
den objects,  resulting  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  darkness, 
ignorance  and  vice.  Ages  of  ^midnight  darkness  rolled  over 
the  world,  like  a  mighty  flood ;  kings,  emperors  and  officers  of 
state  were  unable  to  write  their  names.  In  Rome,  in  the  10th 
century,  it  is  said,  but  few  men  knew  the  alphabet;  in  Spain, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  could  write  a  readable  letter;  that  for 
centuries  hardly  could  a  man  be  found  who  could  write  his 
name;  and  religion,  like  all  those  lights  and  means  of  educa- 
tion, set  in  greatest  obscurity.  This  result,  dark  and  fearful, 
is  a  striking  warning,  a  most  emphatic  warning,  against  any 
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declension  or  lack  of  interest,  in  the  use  of  means  for  the  relig- 
ious education  of  the  young,  and  a  strong  incentive  to  sustain 
and  carry  forward  Sabbath  schools  wherever  existing,  and  to 
institute  them  where  they  are  wanting. 

As  a  further  historical  incident,  perhaps  of  interest  to  some, 
it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  priesthood  was 
so  great  that  in  the  8th  century  Charlemagne,  the  leading 
monarch  of  Europe  at  that  time,  himself  unable  to  write  his  own 
name,  issued  an  order  requiring  the  priests,  as  public  religious 
teachers,  to  become  able  to  read  the  Lord's  prayer.  This  was 
a  statute  for  centuries.  In  connection  with  its  promulgation, 
he  caused  schools  to  be  instituted  for  the  religious  and  theolog- 
ical education  of  the  clergy,  but  the  children  and  young  people 
were  entirely  neglected  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  the  em- 
peror's schools  failed  for  lack  of  interest  among  the  people,  as 
well  as  from  a  lack  among  the  clergy  themselves.  Bishops, 
even,  were  indifferent  to  the  religious  culture  of  either  old  or 
young,  indifferent  to  the  schools  established  by  the  Emperor, 
as  many  at  the  present  day,  claiming  the  surplice  and  titles  of 
either  priesthood  or  eldership,  are  indifferent  to  theological  sem- 
inaries and  Biblical  schools,  intended  for  young  men  desirous 
of  entering  the  ministry.  So  indifferent  were  the  bishops  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  that  they  frequently  ap- 
pointed, it  is  said,  as  officiating  clergymen,  in  rural  districts, 
••  ignorant  and  poor  wretches,  taken  from  beggary  and  filth, — 
stable  boys,  sportsmen  and  men  of  no  commendable  qualities, 
trained  to  vice  from  their  youth.'' 

Yet  a  few  of  the  clergy  were  strictly  taught  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  their  religion.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  world,  that 
the  great  Reformation,  under  Luther,  commenced,  resulting  in 
giving  to  the  world  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  its 
religion,  removing  the  trammels  hitherto  keeping  it  from  the 
people,  exciting  to  greater  activity,  to  a  higher  purpose,  purer 
motives  and  better  institutions. 

But  be  it  here  remembered  that  the  Reformation  is,  in  part, 
to  be  attributed,  and  was  itself  greatly  indebted,  for  its  success, 
to  a  scries  of  preparatory  means  not  usually  taken  into  account. 
A  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  in 
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the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  schools  expressly  for  their  benefit.  These 
were  connected  with  the  convents  and  cathedrals  under  the 
charge  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  favored  this  enterprise.  The 
catechism  was  introduced  into  some  of  these  schools  and  the 
Bible  into  others,  as  books  of  study,  and  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren were  subjected  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  these  text- 
books. 

These  schools  are  said  to  have  been  strictly  religious,  and, 
in  many  respects,  were  the  types  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  and 
such  as  to  correspond  with  them,  though,  so  far  as  it  appears, 
they  may  not  have  been  held  exclusively  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Still,  indications  are  not  wanting,  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
they  were  intended  as  Sabbath  day  schools. 

In  several  Catholic  countries,  similar  schools  were  said  to 
have  been  in  progress  for  many  years  after,  and  were  held  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  purported  to  have  been  founded  by  some  of 
those  men  whose  names  are  connected  with  some  of  those 
schools  just  referred  to.  The  one  at  Milan,  established  early 
in  the  16th  centur}'',  expressly  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  young,  is  still  continued,  it  is  said,  and  bears  the  name  of 
its  author,  and  is  held  on  the  Sabbath,  as  a  Sabbath  school. 
Although  we  may  regard  this  to  be  really  a  Sabbath  school,  yet 
we  may  question  the  genuineness  of  the  religion  there  taught. 
And  that  attendance  upon  its  instructions  and  benefits  may 
have  been  from  other  than  purely  religious  motives,  it  may  here 
be  observed  that,  at  or  near  its  origin,  one  inducement  to  its 
observance  was  that  of  "  Perpetual  indulgence,"  given  by  the 
Pope  in  1G09,  running,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  yeai^s. 

But,  however  defective  these  scliools  were,  they  were,  never- 
theless, considered  religious  schools,  and  some,  if  not  all,  were 
held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  were,  in  some  respects,  prcparatoiy 
to  the  great  Reformation.  They  were  sharpeners  of  the  intel- 
lect if  not  renovating  to  the  heart.  They  proved  the  means  of 
awakening  thought,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  precursors  of  our 
present  sjstem  of  Sabbath  schools,  evincing  a  growing  interest 
in  the  religious  education  of  the  young. 
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'  Luther,  in  the  former  part  of  the  16th  century,  instituted  sev- 
eral schools,  similar  to  our  Sabbath  school,  assembling  the 
young  on  the  Sabbath  to  recite  lessons  they  had  learned  the 
previous  week.  To  those  Sabbath  day  schools,  boys  and  girls 
were  alike  admitted,  as  they  are  in  ours;  and  in  which  we  can 
see  a  type  of  ours,  indicating  the  existence  of  Sabbath  school?, 
at  a  much  earlier  date  than  many  suppose. 

These  schools  contributed  to  the  Reformation,  and  when  that 
was  well  accomplished,  it  contributed  to  greater  thoroughness 
of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  or  other  schools  taking  their  place.  The  agen- 
cy of  these  in  preparing  the  way  of  the  Reformation,  and  ren- 
dering it  so  wonderfully  successful,  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  Sabbath  schools  at  the  present  day,  religious 
instruction  having  a  tendency  to  reform,  improve  and  revolu- 
tionize society,  especially,  if  bestowed  upon  the  young.  Re- 
fusing, or  neglecting,  ihe  employment  of  such  means  is  but  a 
guarantee  of  the  greatest  demoralization,  causing  the  return  of 
the  dark  ages. 

The  Moravians  seem  to  have  understood  the  importance  of 
special  efforts  for  the  religious  education  of  their  children  and 
young  people,  and  are  said  to  have  given  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion great  prominence  on  the  Sabbath.  Their  remarkable  suc- 
cess, their  great  self-denials,  and  their  endurance  of  hardships 
as  a  people,  are,  in  some  measure,  and  very  greatly  too,  attrib- 
utable to  early  religious  training. 

Christian  people  in  England,  for  a  long  time,  had  felt  and 
suffered  a  religious  destitution,  such  as  had  been  preying  upon 
other  communities  on  the  continent,  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. They  had  done  something  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  young,  though  mostly  in  the  family.  After  the  Reformation, 
this  same  want  was  experienced  to  a  great  extent,  for  rcligiouis 
schools  were  by  no  means  numerous. 

Previous  to  the  18th  century,  pious  parents  applied  them- 
selves, to  a  considerable  extent,  as  teachers  to  their  house- 
holds, employing  the  Bible  as  a  text  book,  causing  it  to  be 
studied,  explaining  and  enforcing  it  with  great  thoroughness. 
Among  the  young  thus  educated  was  the  youth,  afterwards  the 
13 
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celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  whose  early  piety,  religious  ediica- 
tiou  and  great  usefulness  are  attributable  to  a  pious  motherj 
who  taught  him  the  principal  narratives  and  most  striking  inci- 
dents of  the  Bible,  before  he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  read  it — 
an  example  worthy  the  consideration  of  mothers  of  the  present 

day. 

Previously,  and  in  the  absence  of  public  schools  for  the  re- 
ligious education  and  benefit  of  the  young,  Dr.  Watts  furnished 
a  volume  of  sacred  songs,  intended  mostly  for  children,  the  first 
ever  published  for  that  class.  •  This  work  met  with  most  won- 
derful success,  second  only  to  the  Bible  itself.  Wc  speak  of 
this  to  indicate  the  importance  of  employing  something  similar, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  practiced  in  many  of  our 
Sabbath  schools.  Sacred  poetry  is  well  adapted  to  accompany 
such  instruction,  and  is  a  great  educator  of  both  children  and 
adults,  whether  sung  or  committed  to-  memory. 

The  first  school  in  England,  so  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to 
discover,  held  exclusively  on  the  Sabbath,  was  established  by 
Joseph  Alleine,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  a  date 
ranch  earlier  than  that  assigned  to  the  origin  of  Sabbath  schools 
by  the  efi'orts  of  Robert  Raikes.  A  victim  of  persecution,  and 
recently  released  from  a  cruel  imprisonment,  trembling  under 
infirmities  and  dependent  upon  crutches,  he  assembled  the  chil- 
dren in  his  neighborhood  on  a  certain  Sabbath  for  religious  in- 
struction. This  proving  successful,  the  attempt  was  repeated, 
resulting  in  a  Sabbath  school  of  some  permanence,  with  from 
sixty  to  seventy  in  attendance.  In  this  laudable  enterprise,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  wife,  and  labored  for  a  series  of  years,  till 
from  a  new  outburst  of  persecution  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish it.  But  notwithstanding  the  injunction  by  which  it  was 
closed,  this  enterprise,  hitherto  untried  by  any  of  that  age  or 
country,  proved  successful,  closing  with  great  triumph  and 
with  many  laurels. 

The  next  in  order,  was  that  by  Bishop  Frampton,  established 
in  1G93,  forty  years  from  the  first.  This  was  held  ou  every 
Sabbath  afternoon.  The  principal  service  was  to  catechise  the 
children  and  to  explain  to  them  the  sermon  preached  to  the 
adults  in  the  forenoon. 
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The  next  to  be  named  was  that  of  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey 
of  Catterick,  in  the  autumn  of  1763,  being  just  seventy  years 
from  the  one  above  named..  He  held  this  between  meetings, 
at  noon,  and  continued  it  just  one  hour,  catechising  the  children 
and  expounding  to  them  diflferent  portions  of  the  Bible,  passing 
round  the  inside  circle  of  a  hundred  children,  with  Bible  in 
hand,  answering  questions  and  giving  to  each  his  portion  in  due 
season.  In  the  evening,  after  public  service  of  every  alternate 
Sabbath,  he  held  a  Bible  class  in  his  study,  for  young  men  and 
women.  At  the  same  time,  but  in  another  room,  his  wife  held 
an  evening  Sabbath  school  for  boys  and  girls,  thus  accommo- 
dating the  smaller  children  and  those  probably  not  ablo  to  at- 
tend the  more  public  Sabbath  school. 

In  1765,  two  years  from  the  origin  of  the  last  mentioned 
school,  another  was  established' at  Bedale  by  .a  young  lady, 
(Miss  Harrison,  afterwards  Mrs.  OappC;)  for  the  benefit  of  jpoor 
children,  in  which  she  employed  the  catechism.  Dr.  Watts'  sa- 
cred poetry,  and  the  Bible  as  text  books.  Her  school  room 
was  the  back  kitchen  of  a  private  dwelling,  which  was  crowd- 
ed to  great  inconvenience  by  scores  eager  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. -" 

The  next  in  order  of  date  was  formed  in  1769,  four  years 
later  than  the  last  named.  This  school  was  taught  by  a  Chris- 
tian lady,  embraced  some  forty  children,  who  assembled  every 
Sabbath  raornino:  before  mcetinor  to  read  the  Bible  and  recite 
the  catechism.  Miss  Ball,  the  author  of  this  school,  continued 
it  for  several  years  with  success,  frequently  meeting  her  schol- 
ars sometime  during  the  week  for  a  similar  purpose. 

In  1775,  six  years  from  this,  another  school  was  formed  in 
Bolton,  one  of  the  factory  villages  of  Lancashire,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  operatives,  who  assembled  forenoon  and  afternoon  of 
every  Sabbaili  for  religious  instruction,  being  called  together, 
not  by  the  mellow  tones  of  the  church  bell,  but  the  sharp  ring 
of  a  "  brass  mortar  and  pestle."  This  school  was  known  as 
that  of  James  Heys',  or  more  familiarly,  old  Jemmy's,  the  bob- 
bin winder,  he  being  its  founder.  Though  a  poor,  obscure  man, 
compelled  to  his  daily  tasks  in  the  mill,  yet  he  was  instrumen- 
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tal  of  great  good  to  the  operatives,  in  the  institution  of  his 
Sabbath  school. 

One  other  Sabbath  school,  instituted  in  1778  by  Rev.  David 
Simpson,  might  be  mentioned,  making  seveti  in  England,  before 
that  of  Robert  Raikes,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
first,  both  in  England  and  in  the  world. 

These,  like  that  of  Borromeo's,  estal)lished  at  Milan  in  1584, 
and  several  others  upon  the  continent  commencing  about  that 
time,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are  presented  as 
indicative  of  a  wide  felt  want  among  tlie  people  of  that  age,  and 
their  early,  but  isolated,  attempts  to  meet  that  want,  evincing 
their  interest  in  repeated  efforts  to  provide  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  and  youth, — efforts  which  left  their 
impress  upon  society,  doing  pioneer  work,  awakening  wider  in- 
terest and  securing  sympathy  and  co-operation  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  this  great,  moral  and  religious  enterprise  just  rising  in- 
to notice,  and,  like  the  rising  sun,  dawning  upon  the  world,  dis- 
pelling its  moral  darkness,  mitigating  its  disorders,  relieving  it 
of  much  of  its  moral  and  religious  distortions,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  ushering  in  of  a  brighter  and  more  golden  day. 
The  school  of  Simpton,  just  spoken  of,  preceded  that  of 
Raikes  in  its  origin,  just  three  years,  and  all  of  those  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  preceded  what  is  generally  supposed 
ihe  epoch  of  Sabbath  schools. 

Whether  Raikes  knew  of  these  schools  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
^inccrtainty,  but  probably  he  did  not,  as  they  were  widely  sep- 
arated from  him  and  interchanges  and  correspondence  among 
the  people  were  much  less  than  at  present. 

He  appears  to  have  been  independent  of  these  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  school  at  Gloucester.  It  was  reserved  to  him 
to  vitalize,  \^  x\o\,  to  originate,  the  system  of  Sabbath  schools, 
rendering  ihem  more  popular  and  efficient,  as  well  as  common, 
in  a  very  brief  time.  His  school,  established  Sept.  1781,  was 
the  result  of  a  heart-felt  necessity, — such  a  necessity  as  many 
others  had  previously  shared  in,  and  through  whose  minds  a 
gleam  of  light  had  darted,  filling  the  heart  with  temporary  hope 
and  leading  to  earnest  endeavors  to  make  real  and  practical 
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that  which  they  had  hoped,  and  of  which  they  had  had  so  pleas- 
ing a  vision.  Thofigh  local  at  first,  its  influence  became  extond- 
•ed  and  its  operations  and  successes  widely  known.  Being  him- 
self a  printer,  and  controlling  a  public  journal,  he  possessed 
means  for  making  his  school  known,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  others,  beyond  any  one  preceding  him,  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  part  at  least,  that  their  wonderful  prevalence  and 
popularity,  in  so  brief  a  time,  are  to  be  attributed. 

Notices  and  editorials  of  his  being  copied  into  other  jour- 
nals, arrested  the  attention  of  good  men  all  over  the  country, 
-and  among  the  number  who  became  interested  were  Bishop 
Home,  Cowper,  Scott,  Bishop  Porteus,  Adam  Smith,  John  Wes- 
ley, and  others  like  them,  who  hailed  the  Sabbath  school  with 
exultation,  regarding  it  as  a  new  and  an  efficient  agent  in  civ- 
ilizing and  christianizing  the  world.  These  men  at  once  co-op- 
erated with  Raikes  and  others  in  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  these  means  of  moral  and  religious  improvement  into 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  in  a  few  years  their  bene- 
fits were  enjoyed  in  many  towns  and  cities  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  meeting  a  great  want — a  gvedX public  necessity — 
relieving  many  anxious  hearts,  long  desirous  of  remedying  evils 
that  remained  untouched  till  readied  by  the  agency  of  the  Sab- 
bath school,  and  which  would  have  still  continued,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  agency. 

Besides  those  men  referred  to,  Raikes  had,  as  a  most  efficient 
eo-adjutor,  that  great  and  good  man  of  England,  William  Fox, 
who  early  enlisted  and  co-operated  with  him,  giving  his  influ- 
ence and  money  to  extend  the  institution  and  spread  its  bene- 
fits to  the  greatest  possible  number.  To  him  is  to  be  attributed 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  principle  and  practice  of 
the  Sabbath  School  Union,  for  it  was  on  that  basis  that  he  orig- 
inated the  London  Sabbath  School  Society,  answering  to  our 
present  plan  and  purpose  of  Sabbath  School  Unions ;  and  of 
which  he  says,  in  his  first  report,  1786,  that  five  schools  in  and 
near  London  had  been  opened,  and  upwards  of  four  thousand 
dollars  had  been  raised  to  extend  and  perfect  the  plan,  and  all 
this  within  two  years,  and  probably  not  over  one  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  society. 

13* 
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As  if  by  magic,  Sabbath  schools  sprung  up  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  and  cities,  having  an  attendafice  of  many  thou- 
sands, Leeds  alone  having  eighteen  hundred,  and  other  places 
a  proportionate  number. 

The  specific  object  of  those  schools  was  similar  to  those  of 
the  present  day;  and  that  human  hearts,  sanctified  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  beat  then,  with  the  same  impulses  and  entertained  the 
same  'desires  for  the  young  and  for  all,  as  they  now  do,  we  may 
learn  from  a  circular  sent  out  to  the  people,  saying  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Sabbath  school  was,  "  to  prevent  vice ;  to  encourage 
industry  and  virtue ;  to  dispel  darkness  and  ignorance ;  to  dif- 
fuse the  light  of  knowledge  ;  to  bring  men  cheerfully  to  submit 
to  their  stations;  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  and  of  their  coun- 
try; to  make  that  useful  part  of  the  community,  the  country 
poor,  happy;  to  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  religion  here,  and  to 
endeavor  to  prepare  them  for  a  glorious  eternity."  This  was 
from  the  pen  of  Fox,  and  in  executing  such  a  work,  he  seemed 
to  have  found  his  greatest  earthly  pleasure.  It  was  so  pleasing 
to  him  to  be  able  to  engage  in  such  a  work,  even  in  advanced 
life,  that  he  frequently  remarked  to  his  friends,  "  Never  wish  to 
be  old,  I  am  now  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasties,  and  the 
grasshopper  is  a  burden  to  me."  Yet  the  good  man  worked  on 
to  the  end,  going  down  with  the  harness  on,  and  as  a  shock 
of  corn,  ripe  for  the  harvest. 

At  the  first  Sabbath  school  celebration  in  England  in  1786, 
conducted  byRaikes,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  schools  were 
represented ;  several  thousands  of  scholars  were  present,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  taken  as  a  collection  for 
the  benefit  of  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

In  1789,  eight  years  from  the  commencement  of  Raikes' 
schools  in  Gloucester,  Hannah  More  established  one  at  Ched- 
dar, a  place  where  no  clergyman  had  resided  for  foi^ty  years ; 
and  though  vice  and  ignorance  prevailed  to  any  extent,  she 
gathered  two  hundred  children  into  her  school,  and  retained 
them,  or  an  equal  number,  for  several  years,  and  with  highly 
beneficial  results.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  she  had  two 
hundred  children  and  as  many  adults  as  scholars  in  attendance, 
a  result  that  challenges  the  admiration  of  all.   But  not  satisfied 
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with  this,  assisted  by  her  sister,  she  visited  other  places,  and 
parishes  adjoining  and  established  several  other  schools,  so 
that  within  a  few  months  from  this  latter  attempt,  she  had  a 
membership  of  over  twelve  hundred,  over  whom  the  two  sisters 
presided ; — and  still  pressing  on  in  the  work,  the  number  soon 
increased  to  sixteen  hundred,  and  all  were  under  their  care  and 
supervision  at  the  same  time.  And  these  were  gathered  under 
circumstances  of  greatest  discouragements,  sometimes  attended 
with  persecution,  frequently  with  opposition,  and  always  with 
more  or  less  indiflference. 

At  one  of  their  anniversaries,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  see* 
ing  a  company  of  Sabbath  school  children,  and  friends  accom- 
panying them,  numbering  ^ve  thousand,  the  children  enlivening 
the  scene,  at  intervals,  with  sacred  songs.  At  another  of  their 
anniversaries,  it  is  said  a  thousand  poor  children  were  present, 
aside  from  all  others. 

From  the  great  ignorance  of  the  people  generally,  and  from 
the  unfitness  as  well  as  unwillingness  of  most,  if  not  all,  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  teachers  could  be  found, 
and  the  demand  could  only  be  met  by  hiring  them.  This  be- 
came the  practice,  the  price  being  one  shilling  per  day  to  each 
teacher,  so  that  from  1786  to  1800,  being  fourteen  years,  more 
than  seventeen  thousand  dollars  were  raised  and  paid  out  for 
hired  teachers  by  the  London  Sabbath  School  Society. 

In  1787,  six  years  from  the  establishment  of  Raikes'  school, 
about  tivo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  connected  with  the 
Sabbath  schools  in  England,  and  all  under  his  supervision ; — 
and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1811,  this  number  was 
increased  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

In  1789,  Sabbath  schools  were  introduced  into  Wales,  and 
in  three  years  increased  to  one  hundred  a/ic^seven/y,  embracing 
eight  thousand  children.  Tliese  scliools  were  facilitated  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  London  Society.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  great  deficiency  of  tlie  Scriptures  in  Wales,  and  the  demand  be- 
came so  great,  in  consequence  of  these  Sabbath  schools,  that  it 
could  not  be  met.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  occasioned  the 
organization  of ''The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  in 
1804. 
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In  the  little  country  of  Wales,  there  were  in  1826,  it  is  said, 
more  than  sixty  thousand  Sabbath  school  children,  of  one  sect 
nlone,  a  fact  that  accounts  for  the  good  morals  of  the  Welch 
people  at  the  present  day. 

Sabbath  schools  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Scotland  in  1782,  one  year  later  than  that  of  Raikes,  in 
England,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  that.  But  Dr.  Brown 
claims  for  Scotland,  that  many  Sabbath  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished  there,  some  years  before  that  of  Raikes,  and  strictly  for 
religious  purposes.  Without  engaging  in  this  dispute,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  there  was  owe  at  Calton  in  1782,  and  that  in  1797, 
there  were  many  scattered  throughout  Scotland. 

The  first  in  Ireland  was  about  1809,  and  in  1825,  they  had 
increased  to  seventeen  hundred,  having  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  At  this  time  the  London  Sunday 
School  Union,  formed  in  1803,  for  the  benefit  of  a// the  Sabbath 
schools  throughout  Great  Britain,  had  under  its  care  eight 
thousand  schools,  with  seventy  five  thousand  teachers  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  scholars. 

About  the  year  1825,  a  Sabbath  school  was  organized  in  Paris, 
the  first  in  France,  so  far  as  it  appears,  and  readily  secured  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  children.  This  was  sustained  mostly 
by  Protestant  families.  In  1826,  it  is  said  that  an  association 
was  formed  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  other  schools,  and 
that  a  number  were  organized  in  diifcrent  places,  but  not  so 
i-eadily  and  generally  as  in  the  countries  before  considered. 

In  the  province  of  Bohemia,  in  Austria,  a  Sabbath  school  is 
said  to  have  been  established  in  1773,  not  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  but  for  improvement  in  music;  and  which  resulted,  in 
a  short  time,  in  the  formation  of  many  more  of  the  same  kind, 
proving  so  popular,  that  out  of  a  population  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  fourteen  thousand  were  in  attendance  upon  those 
musical  Sabbath  schools  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  year, 
out  of  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty-eight  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty -six  wevG 
in  attendance,  being  much  more  than  half  of  the  population  at- 
tending to  musical  instruction  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  what  they 
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regarded  Sabbath  schools,  the  number  being  nearly  equal  to 
three-fifths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 

Though  the  object  was  not  religious,  yet,  as  a  Sabbath  school 
it  was  favorable  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  Crime  became 
greatly  diminished,  and  society  very  generally  improved.  The 
effect  was  so  favorable  that  these  schools  were  extended  in  a 
very  short  time,  into  other  parts  of  Austria,  and  into  Germany, 
with  the  same  results  as  in  Bohemia,  diminishing  vice  and 
crime  fifty  per  cent. 

As  Sabbath  schools,  intended  for  religious  purposes  exclv- 
sively,  had  given  tone  to  the  morals  of  society  in  other  places, 
impressing  it  for  a  series  of  years,  so  those  musical  Sabbath 
schools  of  Austria  and  Germany  miQw^Qd^.  exclusively  ior  musicj 
may  have  had  an  effect  equally  great,  though  quite  different,  and 
perhaps  were  the  means  of  a  culture  of  musical  talent  whose  in- 
fluence is  seen  and  felt  to  this  day,  distinguishing  the  people  of 
those  countries  for  their  musical  qualities,  as  other  institutions 
have  distinguished  other  people  for  many  subsequent  genera- 
tions. 

Passing  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  to  a  people 
planted  under  such  peculiar  influences,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
great  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  young.  Coming  as  our 
Pilgrim  fathers  did  to  the  shores  of  a  new  world  for  a  religious 
purpose,  we  may  naturally  look  for  some  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  and  youth.  And  we  find  on  inquiry,  that 
all  their  institutions  comprehended  this  idea,  more  or  less,  and 
though  not  first  in  order,  and  in  external  appearance,  while  rear- 
ing their  institutions,  yet  the  religious  was  never  second  to  the 
intellectual  and  secular. 

The  Mayflower  landed  off  the  New  England  coast  in  1620; 
ten  years  later  the  Massachusetts  colony  arrived,  and  though 
the  first  public  act  was  not  to  rear  Sabbath  schools,  yet  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  for  its  perpetuity 
and  purity, /or  their  children  s  sake.  The  second  leading  idea, 
or  nearly  that,  was  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  eight  years  from  their  landing.  Harvard  College 
was  founded.     The  next  leading  idea  was  that  of  the  press,  and 
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the  first  thing  printed  in  the  colony  was  a  catechism  for  the 
children.  Soon  after,  several  other  books  were  published  ex- 
pressly for  their  religious  benefit,  being  intended  for  question- 
books,  and  based  upon  the  Bible.  And  the  better  to  serve  the 
religious  interests  of  the  children,  and  promote  their  spiritual 
welfare,  the  Bible  was  introduced  as  a  reading  book  into  the 
common  schools. 

These  things  indicate  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the 
New  England  people,  over  tliose  of  some  other  portions  of  the 
■country.  The  custom  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  the  settlers  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  Virginia,  of  which 
Gov.  Berkley  said  in  an  official  statement  to  the  home  Govern- 
ment,— "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printers, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundreds  of  years,  for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience,  heresies,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the 
best  government.     God  keep  us  from  both." 

The  morals  of  Virginia  from  that  time  to  this,  have  been  an 
expressive  and  complete  commentary  on  the  above,  confirming 
it  as  a  settled  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  proving  to  the 
world  that  it  is  with  states  and  nations,  as  it  is  with  individu- 
als, that,  ''  Whatsoever  a  man  sowethjthat  shall  he  also  reap.^^ 
The  truthfulness  of  this  statement  of  Paul  is  seen  in  develop- 
ments of  a  most  serious  and  painful  character  in  that  state,  as 
well  as  in  some  others  within  the  last  year,  and  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  as  well  as  being  of  legitimate  quality,  and  after  giving 
the  amplest  time  for  the  policy  of  which  Berkley  speaks  to 
manifest  and  mature  its  fruits. 

Common  schools  and  printing  being  for  a  long  time  either 
neglected  or  excluded,  there  could  be  no  such  mental  prepara- 
tion among  the  children,  nor  desire  among  adults  for  Sabbath 
schools  as  in  other  sections  where  a  different  policy  had  pre- 
vailed; nor  should  we  look  for  their  introduction  there  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  then  not  very  generally,  if  to  any  extent, 
otherwise  than  as  primaiy  schools,  in  part  answering  the  pur- 
poses of  common  schools,  teaching  the  elements  only  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  and  the  simplest  truths  of  religion. 
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While  Sabbath  schools  were  springing  up  in  different  parts 
of  England,  the  old.  Revolutionary  war  was  in  progress  and  all 
friendly  relations  were  suspended,  thus  rendering  it  impossible 
that  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  could  or  did  reach  this 
country  till  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783.  And  as  our  country 
was  the  seat  of  the  war,  subjected  to  the  whole  brunt  of  Eng- 
land's moral  and  military  power,  to  desolations  and  alarms  of 
a  most  painfully  protracted  warfare,  to  all  the  clashings  and 
roar  of  battles  for  a  series  of  years^  it  is  not  to  bo  expected^ 
that,  during  that  time  schools  of  any  kind  would  advajice  or 
flourish  to  any  extent,  and  last  of  all;  that  Sabbath  schools 
would  be  thought  of  or  introduced.  Still,  common  schools,  pre- 
viously established,  were  continued  and  served  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  Sabbath  schools,  preparing  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  such  localities  to  see  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
some  such  agent  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  in  Virginia,  and 
other  places  like  her,  favored  ivith  the  absence  of  common 
schools  and  prmiers. 

The  first  Sabbath  school  in  this  country,  of  which  any 
knowledge  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  was  in  1750,  established 
by  Tharker,  at  Ephrata,  Pcnn.,  being  thirty-one  years  previous 
to  that  of  Raikes'  school  in  England,  and  which  he  is  said  to 
have  superintended  more  than  thirty  years.  After  the  battle 
of  Brandywinc,  the  hall  where  the  school  was  held  being  want- 
ed as  a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  it  was  discon- 
tinued. Tharker  takes  precedence  of  Raikes  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sabbath  scliool  enterprise,  thirty-one  years. 

The  celebrated  Methodist  Bishop  Asbury,  is  said  to  have 
attempted  the  cstabli^jhmcnt  of  a  Sabbath  School  at  Hanover, 
Va.,  in  1783,  liut  as  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  it,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  proved  a  failure,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
boasted  absence  of  nearly  all  the  ordinary  means  of  education 
for  the  young  at  that  time ;  nor  could  we  have  expected  any 
thing  less  than  a  failure,  and  one  so  real  that  its  cllccts  are  yet 
felt, — a  failure  from  which,  judging  from  the  morals  and  politics 
of  the  State,  it  had  never  rallied. 

The  Sabbath  school  enterprise,  for  the  first  time  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  discussed;  talked  of  and  encouraged  in  December, 
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1790,  and  several  such  men  as  Dr.  Rush,  Bishop  White,  Gary 
and  others  of  immortal  memory,  adopted  measures  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  schools.  These  preliminaries  resulted  in 
an  organization  with  this  in  view,  and  under  whose  supervision 
the  first  Sabbath  school  in  that  city  was  instituted,  in  March 

1791,  only' four  months  from  the  first  aojitation  of  the  question. 
Within  one  year  from  the  first,  two  others  were  establislied,  the 
three  havino;  an  aG:2:re<2;ate  attendance  of  six  hundred.  And  the 
year  following  money  was  raised  for  small  books  for  children 
to  read,  and  as  premiums  for  good  behavior,  and  answering  the 
purposes  of  a  Sabbath  school  library.  Within  nine  years  from 
the  first  school  in  that  city,  more  than  two  thousand  are  said 
to  have  been  gathered  in  as  scholars,  and  from  whom,  or  in  con- 
nection with  them,  ei'jrht  tiiousand  dollars  had  been  raised  for 
Sabbath  school  purposes. 

In  1797.  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise 
in  Philadelphia,  a  school  was  formed  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  by  a 
student  from  Brown  University,  though  not  exclusively  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  nor  were  any  of  those,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  so  exclusively  religious  as  those  of  the  present  day, 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  ordinary  means  of  education  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  and  to  the  consequent  backward- 
ness of  many  of  the  children,  who  had  to  commence  with  the 
elements,  sometimes  with  their  letters,  and  simple  words.  Of 
some,  who  attended  as  scholars,  it  is  said,  that  they  became 
worthy  members  of  society,  and  owed  their  education  and  rise 
in  the  world  to  these  schools. 

In  1803,  a  Sabbath  school  was  established  in  North  Hudson, 
New  York ;  in  1809  anotlicr  one  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania; 
and  in  1810  anotlicr  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  The  latter 
was  cathercd  by  two  young  ladies,  who  continued  it  for  several 
years.  They  originated  and  carried  tln\-^  forward  on  the  vol- 
untary principle,  teaching  without  hire,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  all  the  preceding  having  been  conducted, 
like  those  in  England,  taught  by  hired  teachers. 

The  first  Sabbath  school  formed  in  Boston  was  in  1812,  in 
the  West  Parish,  just  as  the  war  with  England  was  breaking 
out.     This  school  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  school  at  Bev- 
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erlj,  started  two  years  before,  and  like  that  was  the  result  of 
female  enterprise  and  influence,  seconded  and  encouraged  by 
the  minister  and  laymen  of  the  parish. 

The  first  Sabbath  school  in  MainO;  so  far  as  now  appears, 
was  formed  at  Brunswick  in  1812,  and  though  in  time  of  com- 
motion and  warfare,  it  had  a  somewhat  successful  career. 

The  first  in  New  York  city  appears  to  have  been  organized 
in  the  summer  of  1814,  with  an  attendance  of  some  eighty 
scholars. 

The  first  in  Delaware  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
and  sometime  during  that  year  one  was  formed  at  Cambridge- 
port,  Massachusetts.  In  1815  a  second  school  was  formed  in 
Boston,  with  a  popularity  that  secured  a  membership  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars  in  six  months. 

During  1815  another  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  with  an  at- 
tendance of  five  hundred,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
others,  thence  extending  in  every  direction  into  difierent  parts 
of  the  state,  and  into  other  states,  so  that  in  1824  the  Sabbath 
school  Union,  formed  in  1817,  had  the  supervision  of  more  than 
seve7i  hundred  schools,  with  some  seven  thousand  teachers,  and 
fifty  thousand  scholars. 

The  first  Sabbath  school  in  New  Hampshire  was  formed  at 
Wilton  in  1816.  The  same  year  another  one  was  gathered,  iu 
Boston,  and  the  year  following  still  another,  and  thus  they  in- 
creased till  in  a  very  short  time  fourteen  were  in  successful 
operation,  having  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  teachers  and 
sixteen  hundred  pupils  in  that  city  alone,  at  that  time.  This 
may  account,  in  part,  for  the  superiority  of  the  morals  in  Boston 
over  those  of  some  other  large  cities;  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Philadelphia  with  equal  propriety. 

The  second  Sabbath  school  in  New  Hampshire  was  at  Ports- 
mouth, established  by  N.  A.  Haren  Esq.,  in  1818,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Ecv.  Dr.  Parker,  of  the  South  Parish,  and  was  at- 
tended with  good  success,  proving  an  efficient  agent  in  mould- 
ing society. 

The  first  general  Sabbath  school  anniversary  of  any  note  in 
this  country,  so  far  as  now  appears,  was  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  just  fifty  years  from  the  establishment  of  Raikes" 
14 
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school  ia  England.  It  was  intended  as  a  half-century  anni- 
versary, at  the  suggestion  of  James  Montgomery  the  poet. 
Both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it  was  celebrated 
by  old  and  young,  ministers  and  people,  parents  and  children, 
with  various  demonstrations,  addresses,  prayers,  music  and  fes- 
tival entertainments,  all  commemorative  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Sabbath  school  by  Raikes  in  1781.  In  New  York  city,  it 
is  said  that  thirteen  thousand  children  were  formed  into  pro- 
cession on  that  day,  and  a  corresponding  number  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  places. 

A  t  that  time,  it  is  claimed  for  Great  Britain  that  she  had  a 
million  of  Sabbath  school  scholars,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
teachers.  The  number  in  this  country  at  that  time  does  not 
appear,  but  it  was  by  no  means  small. 

Thus  far,  the  only  attempts  in  the  capacity  of  Sabbath  school 
Unions  had  been  those  of  Philadelphia,  if  we  mistake  not,  and 
whose  influence  had  not  been  very  efficient  in  many  places,  and 
from  which  it  became  necessary,  in  carrying  forward  the  enterprise 
and  to  make  it  extensive  as  well  as  local,  that  other  mea- 
Bures,  in  the  same  direction  should  be  adopted.  Conse- 
quently in  1816  the  Christian  ladies  of  New  York  city  institut- 
ed an  organization  termed  "  The  Female  Union  Society  for 
THE  Promotion  of  Sabbath  Schools,"  but  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  sex.  It  had  great  success  and  brought 
thousands  into  the  Sabbath  school. 

The  gentlemen,  not  willing  to  be  outdone  by  the  ladies,  and 
equally  anxious  as  they  for  the  welfare  of  the  young,  immedi- 
ately organized  one  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  sex, 
and  which  they  called  the  "  New  York  Sunday  School  Union," 
and  at  once  put  it  into  operation. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  Union?,  made  out  some  time  during 
the  ninth  year  of  their  operations,  were,  those  of  the  ladies, 
thirty-eight  different  schools,  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
teachers,  and  over  three  thousand  scholars ;  those  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, fifty-eight  schools,  over  six  hundred  teachers,  and  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  scholars. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union,  embracing  all  denomi- 
nations and  many,  or  all  the   other  Unions,  was  organized  in 
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1824,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Philadelphia  of  1790,  already 
mentioned,  and  was  located  at  the  same  place.  It  began  at 
once  the  publication  of  Sabbath  school  books  on  an  extensive 
plan,  and  extended  its  influence  and  agencies  over  the  en- 
tire  settled  portions  of  the  country,  reaching  the  Mississippi  in 
1828.  Various  auxiliaries  have  been  formed,  which  have  con- 
tributed to  its  aid  and  influence,  making  it  a  powerful  instru- 
mentality in  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  and  very 
greatly  improving  the  old. 

Besides  these,  minor  Unions  have  arisen  and  matured  on  their 
own  plan,  responsible  to  their  own  constituents,  with  highly 
important  and  commendable  results.  Among  their  number 
may  be  included  that  of  our  own  denomination,  whose  anniver- 
sary occurs  in  October,  in  connection  with  those  of  our  other 
moral  and  benevolent  societies. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  credit  of  establishing  and 
carrying  forward  Sabbath  schools  exclusively  on  the  religious 
principle,  belongs  to  New  England,  the^rs^  attempt  being  that 
at  Beverly,  as  before  mentioned,  in  1810,  by  two  young  Chris- 
tian ladies ;  and  the  second  attempt,  that  in  "  West  Parish," 
Boston,  by  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  common  schools,  in  1812, 
and  the  thif-d,  that  at  Cambridgeport  in  1814,  all  of  which  prov- 
ed successful. 

These  schools  were  free  as  well  as  exclusively  religious,  and 
from  which  Sabbath  schools  assumed  an  exclusively  religious 
type,  as  well  as  that  of  the  voluntary  character.  The  first  free 
Sabbath  school  in  Philadelphia  was  in  1811,  the  year  subse- 
quent to  that  at  Beverly.  These  schools  soon  increased  and 
extended  over  large  areas  of  country  and  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  they  ar€  now  almost  as  world-wide  as  Christianity  itself, 
being  the  attendants  of  all  Christian  churches,  a  necessity  to 
their  existence,  a  condition  of  perpetuity  and  usefulness;  and 
as  such  they  are  scattering  light  and  knowledge  to  millions, 
proving  the  nurseries  of  piety,  the  reserved  forces  of  the  church, 
alike  essential  to  the  triumphs  of  civilization,  and  to  the  church, 
meeting  a  want  in  human  society  unmet  by  any  other  agency 
whatever.  No  argument  is  requisite  to  enforce  the  duty  or 
policy  of  continued  or  persevering  efforts  to  give  the  enter- 
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prise  of  Sabbath  schools  the  greatest  expansion,  vigor  and  per- 
petual triumphs.  With  proper  culture  and  care,  with  fidelity 
to  the  interests  involved,  with  loyalty  to  the  great  head  of  the 
church,  the  author  of  our  common  and  distinguishing  religious 
institutions,  the  church,  with  its  renewed  and  trained  forcel, 
fresh  from  the  Sabbath  school,  may  march  forward  to  victory, 
from  conquering  to  conquer,  repeating  its  triumphs,  gaining 
richer  laurels,  vaster  spoils,  till  the  enemy  of  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  shall  be  subdued,  the 
world  civilized,  christianized  and  redeemed  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  Jesus  and  the  saints  of  God. 


Art.  III.— remarks  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 


Jude  and  Judas  are  the  same  name  in  Greek.  In  translation, 
it  was  no  doubt  modified  to  avoid  the  harshness  with  which  it 
would  fall  upon  the  ear  to  attribute  any  part  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  to  one  bearing  the  traitor's  name.  It  may  bo  the 
author  himself  was  not  uninfluenced  by  a  similar  motive  when 
he  so  quickly  adds  after  his  name,  "  the  brother  of  James." 
Who  with  proper  sensitiveness  can  for  a  moment  endure  the 
pain  of  having  his  name  confounded  with  that  of  a  traitor?  But 
to  be  related  by  family  ties  to  the  good  is  of  itself  a  favorable 
introduction  which  our  author  did  not  despise  to  use.  The  good 
enrich  all  who  are  related  to  them,  and  oft  a  father  confers 
more  than  a  fortune  upon  his  sons  and  daughters  in  his  name 
made  honorable  by  a  noble  life.  If  such  a  motive  prompts  to 
worthy  deeds,  much  more  should  he  be  warned  who  inherits  an 
honored  name,  lest  in  any  measure,  like  Judas,  he  render  that 
honored  name  the  synonym  for  a  criminal. 

But  who  was  this  James;  for  this  is  the  clue  our  author  gives 
us  to  his  own  identity.  The  two  best  supported  opinions  are 
those,  one  of  which  makes  him  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  the 
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other  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  But  on  either  of  these 
assumptions  or  any  other  suggested,  the  question  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  Of  the  two  opinions  mentioned,  the  former  was 
most  prevalent  before  our  dayj  the  latter  is  constantly  gaining 
ground  in  our  times.  Whether  James  and  Jude  were  apostles 
or  not,  is  in  the  same  doubt  as  the  questions  above. 

Neither  of  tlieir  epistles  was  admitted  to  be  canonical,  like  2 
Peter,  without  considerable  opposition.  That  opposition  is 
less  and  less,  as  time  goes  on,  and  we  believe  each  fresh  discus- 
sion of  the  question  will  but  lessen  reasonable  objection. 

We  hold  the  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  not  written  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  such  a  calamity  would  almost 
inevitably  have  been  cited  among  the  warnings.  It  was  proba- 
bly written  between  65  and  76,  A.  D.,  about  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  2  Peter,  an  epistle  so  remarkably  like  Jude  as  to 
cause  many  to  insist  that  one  is  a  conscious  imitation  of  the 
other.  A  close  study  of  the  two  in  connection  is  very  profita- 
ble, but  we  think  such  a  study  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  that  either  is  a  mere  compilation  of  the  other. 

Bengel's  analysis  of  this  epistle  is  just  and  satisfactory :  I. 
Inscription,  verses  1  and  2 :  II.  The  Discussion,  verses  3-r-23, 
the  third  verse  assigning  the  author's  reason  for  writing,  the 
verses,  4 — 10,  containing  the  description  and  doom  of  the  ad- 
versaries, and  forming  the  body  of  the  epistle,  while  17  and  18 
admonish  the  righteous,  19 — 21  confirm  them,  and  22,  23 
teach  them  their  duties  to  others.  III.  The  conclusion,  with  a 
doxology,  is  found  in  24  and  25.  It  is  a  very  natural  division 
of  the  epistle,  and  causes  it  to  give  us  the  hint  that  every  com- 
plete sermon  and  essay  will  have  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
conclusion  somewhat  distinctly  marked. 

I.  The  Introduction.  The  author  puts  his  name  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  epistle,  instead  of  the  close.  That  was  the  cus- 
tom of  his  times,  and  perhaps  it  was  more  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture than  our  own  custom.  Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christy 
<ind  the  brother  of  James,  is  the  full  signature.  The  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ  signifies  more  than  simply  a  Christian.  The 
servant  of  a  king  is  an  officer.  The  author  designs,  we  have  no 
doubt,  to  denote  official  position,  whether  that  of  apostle  or 
14* 
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not,  is  a  question,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Paul  called 
himself  "  the  servant,^  sometimes  without  adding  the  more  spe- 
cific ^^  apostle, ^^  as  in  Philippians  and  Philemon.  Jude  may, 
therefore  have  been  an  apostle  for  all  anything  here  said.  The 
strongest  point  in  this  epistle  against  the  apostleship  of  its  au- 
thor is  presented  by  the  17th  verse,  as  contrasted  with  2  Pet. 
2:2.  Jude  says:  "But  remember  ye  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tles," but  Peter,  "  the  commandments  of  us,  the  apostles."  This, 
however,  is  not  decisive. 

Of  the  other  ground  upon  which  the  author  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  viz.,  his  relationship  to  James,  we  have 
already  spoken.  Modesty  may  have  prevented  both  of  the 
brothers  from  alluding  to  their  relationship  to  Christ,  even  if 
they  were  brothers  to  him;  and,  besides,  they,  being  mindful  of 
the  Saviour's  words,  would  prefer  to  put  their  spiritual  relation 
80  far  above  mere  earthly  relations  as  to  forget  the  latter. 
"  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are  these  which  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  do  it." 

The  persons  addressed  are  named  in  the  next  clause.  The 
order  of  the  words  in  Greek  may  be  thus  represented:  To  the 
(in-God-the-father-sanctificd)  and  (in-Jesus-Christ-preserved) 
called.  The  called  arc  the  persons  addressed;  the  words  in 
the  parentheses  are  used  as  adjectives  to  describe  the  kind  of 
the  called.  Instead  of  "  the  sanctified,"  many  prefer  the  read- 
ing, "  the  beloved.^' 

The  called ;  that  is,  the  invited  out  of  the  company  of  the 
world.  Invited  in  the  mode  described.  The  Greek  term  for 
church  is  related  to  "  the  called,"  and  signifies  the  invited  com- 
pany. Paul  seems  to  have  rendered  this  term  "  called"  a 
technicality,  probably  with  his  eye  upon  passages  like  Matt.  20 : 
16  ;  and  22  :  14,  "  for  many  be  called  but  few  chosen."  "  The 
■called"  is  the  genus  of  which  "  the  chosen"  is  a  species.  In 
Rev.  17  :  14,  there  is  a  further  division  :  "  They  that  are  with 
him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful."  Not  only  invited,  but 
have  accepted.  Not  only  accepted,  but  have  proved  faithful, 
that  is,  worthy  of  the  vocation;  have  given  diligence  to  make 
the  calling  and  election  sure.  Of  course  the  calling  of  the 
apostles  was  official  as  distinguished  from  that  implying  simply 
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Christiaa  character.  We  tliink  it  not  improbable  that  Peter 
Jude  and  John,  use  this  term  with  an  intentional  looking  back 
to  it  as  Paul's  technicality.  » 

In  verse  2,  the  author  expresses  his  good  wishes  for  those 
addressed.  He  consciously  follows  the  natural  or  chronological 
order,  mercy,  peace,  and  love,  that  is,  subjectively,  forgiveness, 
joy,  principle.  This  verse  serves  as  a  good  text  in  preaching 
on  Christian  experience. 

II.  The  first  part  of  the  main  body  of  the  epistle  assigns  the 
author's  reason  for  writing  to  those  whom  he  addresses  as 
"  beloved,"  or  rather  his  reason  for  writing  them  in  a  hortatory 
manner.  When  he  was  preparing  to  write  them,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  exhorting  them  most  of  all  to  use 
their  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  preserve  the  doctrine  com- 
mitted once  for  all  to  the  care  of  Christians.  There  was  to  be 
,  no  new  revelation  of  a  system  of  saving  truth.  In  view  of  ap- 
proaching dangers,  which  the  author  forsees,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  exert  themselves  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  pre- 
cious treasure.  There  is  no  lost  epistle  here  which  Bengeland 
others  see.  The  author  proceeds  to  specify  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  danger.  False  teachers  were  craftily,  if  not 
stealthily,  introducing  tliemsclves  for  true  teachers ;  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  the  favor  of  those  whom  they  would  cor- 
rupt. In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Pet.  2:21,  the  teachers  of  lies 
stealthily  introduced  i\\Q  false  doctrine  instead  of  themselves. 

But  their  character  and  doom  were  written  down  of  old  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  So  far  from  escaping  detection,  their 
names  and  penalties  are  to  be  found  written  down  in  the  lists 
of  criminals.  They  were  not  as  some  spoken  of,  Is.  4:3,  writ- 
ten down  for  life  and  blessing,  but  for  punishment:  and  well, for 
they  by  transmuting  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness  have, 
like  Judas,  sold  (rejected)  the  only  Master,  and  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ.  This  is  the  characteristic  sin  of  the  false  teachers 
as  stated  both  here  and  in  2  Peter.  He  who  substitutes  the 
doctrines  of  man  for  the  commandments  of  God,  is  not  guilty  of 
a  small  offence,  however  common  it  may  be. 

In  the  5th  verse  the  author,  as  he  had  described  the  charac- 
ters, turns  his  mind  to  consider  their  doom,  as  indicated  by 
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God's  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures,  presented  by  types  of  bad  char- 
acter and  their  punishment;  (1.)  the  liberated  Israelites ;  (2.) 
the  wandering  angels ;  (3.)  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  &c. ;  (4.) 
they  are  totally  unlike  Michael,  the  Archangel;  (5.)  they  are 
like  Cain;  (6.)  they  arc  like  Balaam  and  will  perish  like  Korah 
and  his  followers. 

In  the  12th  verse  the  author  turns  to  nature  for  types  un- 
der which  to  classify  the  Antinomian  teachers.  They  are  (1) 
like  rocks,  dangerous  to  mariners,  (spots  in  your  feasts  of  char- 
ity;  (2.)  like  clouds  without  water  and  carried  about  of  winds; 
(3.)  like  autumnal  trees,  leafless, fruitless,  over-turned  by  winds; 
(4.)  like  raging  waves  of  the  sea  foaming  out  their  own  shame ; 
(5.)  like  wandering  meteors  that  go  out  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness. 

Verse  14.  By  describing  the  doom  of  persons  of  these  types 
of  character,  Enoch  had  indicated  the  punishment  of  these  false 
teachers  and  (verse  17)  the  apostles  confirmed  the  ancient 
prophesy. 

If  we  would  not  often  be  misled  in  the  interpretation  of 
prophesy,  we  must  learn  to  make  a  distinction  between  those 
fulfilments  which  present  similar  types  only,  from  those  which 
are  the  literal  and  individual  fulfihnents  which  the  author 
intended.  In  Matt.  2 :  15  and  18,  are  to  be  found  two  examples 
of  the  former:  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son;"  "In 
Ramah  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping,  and 
great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  and  would  not 
be  comforted,  because  they  are  not."  The  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem according  to  prediction  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the 
latter.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  stated  by  the  author  of  this 
epistle  that  Enoch  and  the  apostles  had  in  mind  the  false 
teachers  as  individuals  of  certain  names,  but  that  the  predic- 
tions described  the  characteristics  of  these  false  teachers  and 
their  doom,  appear  when  and  where  they  might. 

But  to  return.  Verse  5,  Jude  said  he  had  resolved  to  give 
his  readers  line  upon  line,  though  they  knew  the  truth  by  learn- 
ing it  once  for  all.  Yet  he  would  not,  as  Peter  said,  be  negli- 
gent to  stir  up  their  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance.  If 
Jude,  under  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  pursued  such  a  course,  let 
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not  the  preacher  of  this  day  think  it  vain  often  to  refresh  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  by  the  narration  of  the  specimens  of 
the  good  and  bad  characters  described  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
on  a  principle  similar  to  that  which  leads  the  lawyer  to  present 
to  the  jury  precedent  after  precedent  of  the  application  of  the 
law  ill  former  decisions.  Nothing  is  so  certain  to  carry  the 
minds  of  a  jury  governed  by  the  law  and  evidence. 

It  was  in  vain  in  view  of  the  fate  of  the  sinning  liberated 
Israelites,  for  these  wicked  teachers  to  tell  a  flaming  religious 
experience,  a  glorious  conversion,  as  proof  that  they  were 
now  preaching  the  truth.  Israelites  were  undoubtedly  deliver- 
ed by  miracles,  but  despite  that,  they  sinned  afterwards,  and 
were  punished;  and  (verse  6)  even  the  once  holy  angels  who 
did  not  keep  within  the  boundaries  marked  for  them  by  the 
law  of  God,  must  be  treated  by  God  as  sinners.  Their  former 
exaltation  and  holiness  present  no  ground  for  sparing  them  in 
the  day  they  sin.  Angels  and  men  must  stand  or  fall  by  the 
rule,  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Despite  this  warn- 
ing, so  long  ago  given,  there  is  nothing  by  which  the  masses 
are  more  easily  deceived  than  by  the  fallacy  here  exposed. 
How  often  we  hear  it  said  of  some  apostate  preacher:  "It 
cannot  be  possible  that  he  is  a  bad  man;  he  was  so  soundly 
converted ;  God  so  blessed  his  labors,"  &c. 

The  imagery  of  this  sixth  verse  is  a  striking  description  of 
sin  and  the  condition  of  the  sinner  till  his  final  doom  is  pro- 
nounced. Sin  consists  in  not  keeping  a  holy  being's  first  es- 
tate ;  in  voluntarily  wandering  from  his  own  habitation  or 
sphere,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  sinner  is  kept  in  prison  like 
a  criminal  already  found  guilty,  but  waiting  for  the  penalty  to 
be  pronounced  by  the  judge.  His  darkness  serves  for  dun- 
geon and  chains. 

In  the  next  verse,  the  desolation  and  doom  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  present  another  sad  specifnen  of  the  vengeance  of 
"  eternal  fire"  in  reserve  for  the  false  teachers  who,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  the  doomed  cities,  indulirc  in  sinful  a,nd  unnatural 
lusts,  and  therefore  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties. Those  who  set  at  naught  the  most  sacred  of  God's  laws, 
very  easily  rebel  against   human  governments.     2  Pet.  2:10. 
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In  the  'same  and  kindred  sins,  practiced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  one  of  the  chief  fountains  of  the  pres- 
<3nt  slaveholders'  rebellion. 

Jude  omits  to  use  the  case  of  Lot's  wife  as  an  illustration, 
but  Peter  docs  not  omit  it. 

In  verse  9lh,  the  author  introduces  a  specimen  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Michael  the  archangel,  in  the  light  of  which  to  set 
off  the  moral  deformity  of  these  false  teachers.  Perhaps  they 
claimed  for  themselves  the  right,  as  exalted  instructors,  to  rail 
at  their  wicked  opponents,  as  they  called  them.  But  Michael 
certainly  was  as  exalted  as  they,  and  certainly  he  had  as  wicked 
an  opponent  as  any  one  can  have.  It  was  enough  for  the  ex- 
alted angel  to  say  to  the  prince  of  adversaries,  "  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee;"  that  is,  let  God's  judgment,  or  the  trial  instituted, 
settle  the  case.  These  false  teachers  are  to  be  classed  with 
the  bad  angels,  not  with  the  good. 

There  has  been  much  inquiry  as  to  what  event  is  here  allud- 
ed to.  It  seems  to  be  cited  like  the  preceding  cases  from  well- 
known  history — that  is  well  known  to  Jude's  readers  as  men- 
tioned in  verse  fifth.  It  is  not  a  new  case  to  them,  but  the 
author  cites  it  as  he  does  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  despite  the 
familiar  acquaintance  of  his  readers  with  it.  This  seems  to  be 
a  good  reason  to  suppose  it  is  some  event  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  thing  that  resembles  it  most  is  found  in  Zech. 
3:  1,  &c:  "And  he  showed  me  Joshua, the  high  priest,  standing 
before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right 
hand  to  resist  him;  and  the  Lord  (that  is,  the  one  just  called 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,)  said  unto  Satan,  the  Lord  rebuke  thee, 
0  Satan." 

Here  is  manifestly  "  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  uttered  by 
the  angel  against  Satan.  So  far  all  is  clear.  The  element 
which  presents  the  difficulty  is,  not  the  contention  between 
an  angel  and  Satan,  nor  is  it  the  manner  in  which  the  angel 
plead  against  Satan,  but  about  the  thing  in  dispute,  the  body  of 
Moses.  In  Zechariah,  the  Devil  brings  a  suit  to  have  Israel, 
as  God's  people,  not  the  body  of  Moses,  delivered  into  his  hands. 

The  way  some  suppose  this  difficulty  is  satisfactorily  met,  is 
by  asserting  the  identity  of  the  body  of  Moses  and  Israel.     As 
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the  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ,  so  say  these,  exprositor* 
Israel  or  the  old  church  is  called  the  body  of  Moses.  Were 
this  point  made  good,  it  would  settle  the  case.  If  Israel  is  so 
called,  this  is  the  Only  place  in  the  Bible.  That  the  difficulty 
therefore  remains,  must  be  conceded  by  the  candid  mind. 

Another  supposition,  with  less  plausibility,  we  must  confess, 
is  that  which  tries  to  find  the  solution  in  the  stran2:e  death  and 
burial  of  Moses,  (Deut.  34:4,  5)  taken  in  connection  with  the 
transfiguration  of  Jesus.  To  prepare  for  the  transfiguration 
scene,  it  is  supposed,  the  Saviour  sent  Michael  for  the  proper 
body  of  Moses,  to  the  burial  place  unknown  to  man,  and  that 
the  Devil,  as  keeper  of  the  dead,  refused  to  give  it  up,  but  that 
the  angel  prevailed,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  Lord 
of  the  resurrection.  As  many  things,  well  known  to  the  apos- 
tles, were  not  written  in  the  gospels,  so  this  event,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  well  known  in  the  times  of  Jude.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  pleasing  view,  but  for  reasons  we  need  not  speci- 
fy, it  can  never  be  more  than  a  theory  without  proof. 

But  the  practical  lesfTon,  proper  respect  for  ourselves  and 
the  cause  of  God,  which  we  would  serve,  forbids  our  entering 
into  mere  railing  against  even  the  worst,  is  plain.  Our  curios- 
ity must  often  fail  to  be  satisfied  even  where  the  practical  in- 
structions are  perfectly  understood,  both  with  reference  to  Rev- 
elation and  nature. 

The  fear  alluded  to,  when  it  is  said  that  the  angel  durst  not 
bring  a  railing  accusation  against  the  Devil,  was  not  fear  of 
the  Devil,  but  of  God.  The  adversaries  against  whom  Jude 
was  warning  Christians  (verse  10)  blasphemed  Divine  things, 
railing  where  they  did  not  understand,  and,  unlike  brutes,  cor- 
rupted themselves  in  things  which  they  understood  as  mere 
animals. 

Inverse  11,  we  have  almost  the  only  New  Testament  in- 
stance of  tlic  burden,  the  woe  of  the  old  prophets.  The  woe  that 
came  upon  Cain  and  Balaam  must  come  upon  those  who  walk 
in  the  way  of  the  murderer  and  the  covetous  false  prophet. 
More  than  that,  since  their  rebellion  assumes  against  Jesus  the 
form  of  Korah's  rebellion,  they  must  in  like  manner  perish. 

The  author  now  turns  to  nature  for  illustrations,  thus  afford- 
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ing  us  this  useful  hint  as  preachers,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  but  hesitate  not  to  range 
the  whole  universe  for  types  and  illustration.  Some  we  may  draw 
from  the  sea,  some  from  the  land,  and  some  from  the  heavens 
above.  In  nature  are  types  by  which  to  set  forth  sin  and  its 
doom,  as  well  as  to  set  forth  holiness  and  its  rewards.  If  the 
righteous  man  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
that  bringeth  his  fruit  in  his  season,  the  wicked  are  like  the 
chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away.  The  wicked  religious 
teachers,  in  the  love-feasts  in  Jude's  time,  were  like  dangerous 
rocks,  jutting  from  the  ocean's  surface.  They  feasted  them- 
selves fearlessly ;  they  acted  the  shepherd  to  themselves,  but 
the  wolf  to  the  flock.  They  were  like  the  clouds,  promising 
rain  in  time  of  drouth,  but  like  the  clouds  that  were  driven 
away  by  the  winds  before  one  drop  falls  upon  the  parched  earth. 
They  were  like  the  leafless,  fruitless,  lifeless  autumnal  trees, 
that  autumnal  winds  prostrate,  overturning  them,  root  as  well 
as  branch  and  trunk.  As  the  wild  waves  spend  their  forces  in 
vain  against  immovable  rocks,  so  these  in  vain  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  truth  of  God  in  their  shameful  foamings.  Brilliant 
meteors  are  they,  but  like  meteors  their  sudden  exit  only  makes 
darkness  the  more  visible,  prophetic  of  their  everlasting  doom 
of  darkness. 

In  verses  14  and  15,  the  author  comes  to  the  subordinate 
branch  of  his  proposition.  Not  only  are  these  false  guides  to 
be  doomed,  but  their  doom  was  foretold  of  old,  by  prophesy, 
(verse  4.)  Proof:  the  prophesy  of  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam : 

"  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to 
execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungod- 
ly among  them  of  all  their  unp:odly  speeches  which  they  have 
ungodly  committed,  and  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly 
sinners  have  spoken  against  him." 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  antediluvian  manners  enough  like 
the  language  of  Moses :  ''  The  earth  also  w^as  corrupt  before 
God ;  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence ;  and  God  looked 
upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth."     The  ungodly  and  hard 
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speeches  spoken  of  are  sufficient  to  show  that  sinners  behaved 
then  just  as  they  do  now.  This  fault-finding  with  God  is  an  in- 
variable quality  of  the  impenitent  heart.  So  Jude's  picture^  of 
false  guides  is  evidently  an  excellent  photograph,  showing  the 
lips  and  eyes  of  those  photographed. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  not  only  was  the  first  coming  of 
Christ  expected,  but,  also,  the  second,  the  coming  to  judgment 
— the  coming  with  "  the  holy  myriads."  These  representations 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  New. 
The  very  person  who  was  with  us  in  the  first  coming  uses  similar 
language  with  reference  to  his  second  coming :  "  When  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory."  It  is,  perhaps, 
easier  for  the  human  race  to  believe  in  Christ  coming  in  judg- 
ment, than  to  believe  in  his  coming  in  mercy. 

But  how  did  Jude  learn  this  prophesy  of  Enoch  ?  We  may 
say  it  must  have  been  by  direct  revelation  of  God  to  Jude ;  by 
tradition ;  or  by  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch.  The  first 
supposition  is  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle  as  declar- 
ed by  the  author  in  the  fifth  verse,  and  illustrated  by  his  cita- 
tions from  writings  well  known  to  his  readers.  But  to  this 
spirit  of  the  author  either  of  the  other  suppositions  is  conge- 
nial. We  believe  it  was  from  tradition,  as  preserved  for  us  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  which  was  written  probably  not 
far  from  Jude's  time.  It  is  not  within  our  plan  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  this  point,  but  we  can  state  in  few  words  our 
conclusions,  which  we  leave  without  argument  to  the  judgment 
of  tlie  reader. 

First,  it  seems  to  us  it  is  proved  that  the  book  of  Enoch  ex- 
isted before  the  time  of  Jude ;  secondly,  that  this  passage  is 
quoted  from  that  book  despite  the  views  of  Barnes  and  others 
to  the  contrary.  We  give  the  passage  from  the  book  of  Enoch; 
as  furnished  by  Barnes  himself,  with  the  single  remark  that 
Jude  follows  Enoch  much  more  accurately  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  do  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  many  of 
their  citations.  But  here  is  the  passage,  which  the  reader  may 
compare  with  Jude  for  himself: 

"  Behold,  he  comes  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute 
15 
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judgment  upon  them,  and  destroy  the  wicked,  and  reprove  all 
the  carnal,  for  everything  which  the  sinful  and  ungodly  have 
done  and  committed  against  him." 

We  suppose  Jude  quoted  from  the  book  what  was  true  and 
generally  received  among  the  Jews,  without  intending  to  indorse 
it  as  an  inspired  book,  any  more  than  Paul  endorsed  the  writ- 
ing of  Menander,  from  whom  he  quoted  the  excellent  maxim  : 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 

At  verse  17th  and  18th,  the  author  enters  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  his  remarks  to  his  readers.  He  shows  them  that  by 
remembering  the  words  of  the  apostles,  who  had  described 
these  deceivers,  they  could  be  preserved  from  the  corruption 
and  destruction  to  which  the  false  guides  were  so  intent  upon 
leading  their  hearers.  "  But,  beloved,  remember  ye  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  how  that  they  told  you  there  should  be  mockers  in  the 
last  time,  who  should  walk  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts^ 

We  have  put  in  Italics  the  words  which  indicate  the  charac- 
teristic by  which  the  author  knows  them  as  distinguished  from 
true  teachers.     Verse  16. 

From  the  language  of  these  verses,  we  think  it  is  plain  that 
Jude  wrote  later  than  Paul  and  Peter. 

In  verse  19,  the  author  adds  several  specifications,  familiar 
to  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  concerning  the  false  guides.  They  un- 
doubtedly complained  that  Jude  was  no  gentleman,  in  allowing 
himself  to  bo  so  personal,  in  speaking  so  that  his  readers  could 
not  well  mistake  his  meaning.  The  expression,  "  separating 
themselves,"  is  no  doubt  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  Is.  45 :  24, 
and  alludes  to  separating  themselves  from  God  as  the  source  of 
justification  and  redemption. 

In  tlie  20th  verse  we  have  "  building  yourselves  up  on  your 
most  holy  faith,'^  as  the  contrast  of  ^'  separate  f^  "  Pray  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,^^  as  the  contrast  of  "sensual — having  not  the 
Spirit.^'  Though  Christ  keeps  us,  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  in 
the  love  of  God.  When  Divine  and  human  activity  meet,  man 
is  blessed.  Mercy  through  Christ  is  our  only  hope  for  eternal 
life.  These  verses,  the  20th  and  21st,  furnish  an  excellent 
text  on  the  nature  and  7nea?is  of  the  true  spiritual  life,  which 
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our  author  says  is  protection  against  destructive  heresies.  It 
requires  the  forces  of  good  health  to  resist  the  poison  of  a  ma- 
larious atmosphere.  All  this  needs  to  be  studied  as  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  characteristic,  "  walking  after  their  ownungod" 
ly  lusts"  by  which  the  enemies  of  the  cross  are  distinguished. 

But  life  is  not  given  to  w^aste  its  forces  upon  itself.  Chris- 
tians are  called  into  the  marvellous  light  for  the  purpose  of 
working  for  Him  who  came  to  seek  the  lost.  This  service  is 
alluded  to  in  the  22d  and  23d  verses,  and  a  hint  is  given  as  to 
some  modes  to  be  observed,  if  we  would  be  successful.  There 
seems  to  be  a  confusion  in  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  ordi- 
nary reading.  The  thought  is :  "  Save  some,  snatching  them 
from  the  fire ;  others  compassionate  with  fear,  hating  even  the 
garment  spotted  from  the  flesh."  Those  who  are  in  buildings 
already  in  flames,  must  be  snatched  from  the  fire  or  perish.  A 
degree  of  gentleness  may  be  used  towards  those  apparently 
not  so  near  their  fate.  Without  the  care  to  avoid  the  contami- 
nation of  those  whom  we  are  striving  to  save,  we  may  fall  un- 
der the  law.  "  Pity  and  then  embrace"  the  vice.  Jesus  could 
touch  the  leper  and  remain  clean  before  the  strictest  ceremonial 
law ;  much  of  his  spirit  must  dwell  in  us  if  we  would  preserve 
the  pure  heart  which  afibrds  the  privilege  of  seeing  God  while 
associating,  even  for  their  good,  with  the  fallen  and  degraded. 

III.  The  conclusion  with  doxology.  Here  is,  after  the  man- 
ner* of  the  French,  the  "  Adieu"  to  God.  He  is  able  to  keep 
from  fallinjT  into  the  sins  described  those  who  trust  him.  He 
that  is  thus  kept,  is  safe  indeed,  and  shall  at  length  stand  un- 
spotted in  the  heavenly  presence,  in  great  rapture,  for  his  es- 
cape from  so  many  snares. 

Of  the  doxology  we  need  only  remark,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  freely  appropriated  whatever  has  come  in  our  way 
in  Bengel,  Barnes,  the  Comprehensive  Commentary,  Poole 
and  the  Lexicons.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  details  of 
criticism  on  words  and  phrases,  so  as  to  save  more  room  for 
the  statement  of  results,  hoping  thus  the  better  to  profit  most 
readers. 
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Art.  IV.— true  SCHOLARSHIP.* 

•  Literary  festivals  have  their  enjoyment  and  their  instruction, 
— their  fruition  and  their  hopes.  They  beckon  old  men,  wea- 
ried in  the  hard  work  of  life,  back  to  the  fellowships  that  make 
them  forget  their  years  and  seem  young  again,  and  they  also 
furnish  a  stand-point  from  which  young  and  ardent  natures  take 
their  survey  of  an  anticipated  life.  Tender  and  touching  mem- 
ories crowd  together  on  such  occasions,  and  aspirations  and 
prophecies  swell  in  many  a  bosom,  and  break  from  many  a  lip. 
The  sober  lessons  of  experience  blend  with  the  dreams  of  un- 
tried ambition.  Scholarship  is  present  in  its  budding  and  blos- 
soming spring-time,  and  it  is  present,  too,  bringing  its  autumn 
fruits. 

It  is  well  to  gather  thus  occasionally  in  the  name  of  letters. 
Literature  deserves  and  is  fitly  honored  by  gala-days.  The 
work  of  learning  is  important  enough  to  justify  a  public  state- 
ment and  a  public  recognition.  Its  benefactions  are  many  and 
great,  and  society  is  none  too  deeply  conscious  of  their  value, 
and  none  too  forward  to  speak  its  thanks.  Knowledge  acts 
like  the  sun,  bringing  the  morning  from  the  east  in  silence, 
wooing  fruitfulness,  and  evolving  higher  life  by  processes  so 
gentle  that  we  are  more  than  half  unconscious  of  its  work. 
And  it  is  no  small  object  gained  if,  by  means  of  such  a  festival, 
the  real  utility  of  education  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  if  men 
may  behold  anew  the  dignity  of  scholarship,  learn  to  revere 
the  ministry  of  the  college,  and  find  the  chief  items  of  wealth  in 
their  ideas  rather  than  in  their  acres. 

And  yet  this  hour  ought  to  be  devoted  to  some  higher  end 
than  the  mere  utterance  of  panegyric,  or  the  indulgence  of  lit- 
erary self-complacency.  We  need  to  do  something  more  than 
to  justify  our  pursuits  as  scholars,  to  repel  the  accusations  of 
criticism,  and  silence  the  cavilling  tongue  of  doubt.     This  is  an 


*  This  article  was  originally  delivered  as  an  Address,  before  the 
Societies  of  a  Literary  Institution,  which  fact  may  explain  its  rhetor- 
ical form. 
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hour  for  study  not  less  than  for  congratulation.  We  come  not 
only  to  rejoice  over  our  privileges,  but  also  to  learn  our  duty. 
We  may  sing  peans  to  scholarship  if  we  will,  but  we  are  set 
also  to  execute  its  commands.  We  honor  it  by  our  work  rath- 
er than  by  our  word.  It  can  spare  our  compliments,  if  it  can 
have  our  service.  We  testify  for  it  not  so  much  when  we  eulo- 
gize its  spirit,  as  when  we  show  that  it  has  built  up  for  us  a 
noble  manhood.  Its  certificates  are  not  the  diplomas  we  put 
proudly  into  our  pockets,  but  the  dignity  we  put  calmly  and 
constantly  into  our  lives.  Let  me  then  speak  of  True  Schol- 
arship, as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  seeming  and  false ; 
of  its  real  uses  as  distinguished  from  its  baseless  pretensions ; 
and  of  its  practical  work  in  the  living  world,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dreaming  of  the  cloister,  the  droning  of  the  literary 
aristocrat,  and  the  effeminate  etiquette  of  the  pedant.  Such  a 
study  may  offer  us  less  of  quiet  luxury,  but  it  may  yield  us  quite 
as  much  of  real  profit.  ^ 

Scholarship  is  not  absolute  but  relative ;  whether  it  repre- 
sents quantity  or  quality.  It  does  not  stand  always  and  every- 
where for  the  same  amount  nor  for  the  same  sort  of  attain- 
ments. The  inventory  representing  the  acquisitions  of  a  grad- 
uate of  an  ordinary  American  College,  might  appear  a  some- 
what meagre  schedule  to  a  Professor  in  a  German  University  j 
and  we  might  be  still  more  freely  complained  of  for  lacking 
thoroughness  than  for  wanting  breadth  of  culture.  The  mental 
training  of  by-gone  centuries  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
present;  and  that  of  the  future  may  perhaps  differ  from  it  more 
widely  still.  The  work  to  be  done  by  a  specific  age  or  peo- 
ple, will  and  must  modify  somewhat  the  culture  that  is  provided 
and  the  culture  that  will  be  sought.  As  elements  and  means  of 
discipline,  Mathematics  and  the  Classics  will  doubtless  long  re- 
main prominent  in  every  course  of  liberal  study,  but  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  use  as  well  as  to  discipline,- — the  toiler  may  be 
sometimes  set  to  try  bis  tools  instead  of  being  kept  forever 
sharpening  them.  And  a  true  scholarship  will  begin  by  asking 
what  is  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  trained  man,  or  by  the  dis- 
ciplined woman.  For  all  right  scholarship  has  two  ends  stead- 
ily in  view, — it  would  dignify  and  enrich  the  scholar's  own  na- 
15* 
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ture  and  experience,  and  it  would  also  make  of  him  a  larger 
and  better  power  to  act  on  and  in  society. 

A  well-trained  and  well-developed  mind  is  a  definite  resnit. 
It  is  more  than  a  factor ;  it  is  a  product.  A  keen  intellect, 
whose  action  is  vigorous  and  healthy ;  a  nice  taste,  that  appre- 
ciates all  excellence  and  feasts  on  it;  a  strong  imagination,  that 
vivifies  all  thoughts  and  builds  up  all  beautiful  and  glorious 
things  out  of  the  commonest  elements  of  a  prosy  world ;  an 
energetic  purpose,  that  never  allows  life  to  stagnate,  and  puts 
momentum  into  every  movement ;  a  discriminating  conscience,^ 
in  whose  presence  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong  are  marked  by 
definite  boundaries,  and  policy  never  escapes  detection  by  put- 
ting on  the  mask  of  principle ;  a  faith,  so  calm  that  a  chaos  can- 
not make  it  tremble  and  a  jubilee  of  Satan  cannot  make  it  wa- 
ver, and  yet  so  heroic  that  it  will  stand  alone  on  the  battle- 
field like  Abdiel,  and  conquer  the  most  terrible  foes  by  persist- 
ence, as  Bunyan's  Christian  conquered  Apollyon ;  a  fellowship 
with  Heaven,  so  intimate  and  fruitful  that  the  midnight  hears 
its  prayer,  and  the  very  dungeons  ring  with  its  Te  Deum  j — 
these  elements,  dwelling  together  in  the  temple  of  a  single 
man's  experience,  tell  us  the  meaning  of  life,  and  show  to  us  its 
splendid  fruitage.  And  it  is  forever  the  aim  of  all  true  culture 
to  induce  such  experiences  and  develop  such  results  as  these. 
Scholarship  is  doing  its  true  work  just  in  proportion  as  it  takes 
a  mind,  in  its  weakness,  or  selects  it  from  the  common  mass  of 
minds,  and  puts  it  in  possession  of  such  high  capacities,  and 
rouses  it  to  such  high  work. 

And  such  a  mind,  great  though  it  be  in  itself,  is  some- 
thing more  and  better  than  a  lifeless  monument.  It  is  a  force 
in  society, — a  power  in  life.  The  very  breath  of  such  a  man 
makes  the  air  fragrant ;  he  proclaims  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
a  human  soul  by  his  simple  greatness ;  his  exalted  character 
rebukes  all  low  living ;  and  his  high  experiences,  reflected  in 
his  face,  beckon  all  observers  upward  and  encourage  their  as- 
piration. He  shows  men  the  greatness  that  germinates  within 
themselves,  and  lifts  the  goal  of  pursuit  farther  away  toward 
heaven.  He  cannot  live  for  himself  alone ;  for  his  broad  and 
far-reaching  shadow  offers  shelter  when  he  stands  solitary  and 
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silent,  and  the  garlands  of  glory  which  have  been  wreathed 
about  him  tell  the  story  of  his  struggles  to  the  observer,  and 
cry  as  with  prophetic  tongues, — "He  who  would  be  crowned 
must  conquer." 

And  such  a  man  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  mere  silent  and 
passive  worker.  He  will  see  the  meaning  of  life,  and  by  his 
work  interpret  it.  Meeting  ignorance  and  misconception,  he 
will  make  his  lips  distil  wisdom,  and  put  bewildered  souls  on 
the  true  road.  He  will  lay  his  strong  arm  under  weakness  and 
lift  it  to  its  feet  again.  Good  causes,  that  have  been  betrayed 
and  impeached,  will  find  in  him  an  advocate,  and  righteous 
principles  that  were  crucified  he  will  take  gently  down  from 
the  cross,  and  laying  them  away  in  his  own  new  tomb,  wait  for  . 
their  triumphant  resurrection.  He  will  go  out  among  men  to 
wield  all  his  great  powers,  and  he  will  wield  them  under  the 
direction  of  his  ample  knowledge,  and  according  to  the  best 
impulses  of  his  well-trained  heart.  What  he  i«  will  build  him 
up  into  great  majesty,  and  fill  him  with  all  precious  experiences, 
and  what  he  does  will  make  him  flame  like  a  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment of  society,  and  give  spreading  fruitfulness  to  surrounding 
life,  as  the  freshets  of  the  Nile  turn  the  deserts  of  northern 
Egypt  into  gardens.  And  looking  abroad  upon  this  two-fold 
result,  one  may  see  the  real  aim  and  the  completed  work  of  a 
true  scholarship. 

This,  however,  is  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  very  general 
and  comprehensive  way.  What  are  some  of  the  features  and 
qualities  of  the  scholarship  which  adapts  itself  to  our  time  and 
country,  and  which  it  should  be  the  office  of  our  educational  ap- 
pliances to  promote,  and  the  effort  of  young  men  and  women  to 
secure  ?  This  question  is  important  and  practical, — important 
because  it  is  practical.  The  student's  ideal,  if  he  have  a  defi- 
nite ideal  at  all, — and  if  he  has  not  he  might  about  as  well  shut 
his  books  and  go  to  ditching  the  interval  or  fencing  the  prairie, 
— the  student's  ideal  will  very  largely  determine  his  actual. 
It  will  furnish  the  motives  and  control  the  methods  of  his 
study ;  it  will  assimilate  all  sorts  of  mental  nutriment, — turn- 
ing  even  poetry  into  prose,  and  teaching  him  to  reckon  the  val- 
ue of  transcendentalism  by  the  table  of  Federal  money ;    or  it 
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will,  if  false,  weary  him  out  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  become  a 
sparkling  philosopher  when  God  meant  him  for  a  respectable 
pedagogue.  He  only  whose  aim  is  right  hits  the  target;  the 
ball  may  fall  short  of  it  even  then ;  but  he  is  sure  to  make  an  ap- 
proach to  it.  And  only  he  who  correctly  apprehends  the  object 
which  he  should  seek  in  his  life  as  a  scholar,  will  be  likely  to 
become  its  possessor.  The  aim  at  a  false  ideal  gives  us  only  a 
calamity  when  we  have  actualized  it,  if  we  find  actualization 
possible ;  the  struggle  for  the  right  goal  may  bring  us  joyfully 
there,  or  if  that  be  too  much,  it  will  at  least  set  us  down  far  on 
the  way. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  suggested  as  essential  to  true  schol- 
arship, is  that  each  student  needs  to  preserve  a  thorough  per- 
sonal identity  and  a  true  independence  of  character.  Scholar- 
ship is  properly  an  attribute  of  manhood,  not  a  substitute  for 
it.  Scholars  are  made,  not  by  the  processes  of  petrifaction, 
but  of  assimilation.  The  moss  becomes  stone,  as  we  say; — 
that  is,  one  by  one  the  vegetable  particles  are  borne  away,  and 
the  mineral  particles  are  deposited  in  the  vacant  place,  until, 
by  and  by,  there  is  only  the  form  of  the  vegetable  remaining, 
the  substance  has  wholly  changed.  Scholarship,  such  as  it  is, 
is  sometimes  produced  in  the  sa-mc  way.  Algebraical  signs,  lin- 
gual roots  and  particles,  phosphates  and  sulphurcts,  bivalves 
and  articulata,  tertiary  deposits  and  coal  measures,  cotyledons 
and  angiosperms,  nebulae  and  precessions  of  the  equinoxes, 
pancreatic  juice  and  the  ablative  absolute,  affirmations  of  the 
consciousness  and  verbs  in  mi,  logarithms  and  instinct,  hydro- 
static pressure  and  theories  of  causation,  equation  of  payments 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  unconditioned, — these  are  the  elements 
which,  one  by  one,  become  deposited  in  the  student's  nature  by 
displacing  the  elements  of  his  original  manhood.  He  has  be- 
come full  of  thoughts,  but  he  has  lost  the  power  of  thought.  He 
has  packed  away  his  text-books  within  him  till  he  has  loaded 
down  or  crowded  out  the  powers  whose  healthy  and  free  ac- 
tion could  only  render  him  efficient,  and  he  has  become  simply 
a  great  repository  of  symbols  and  a  cabinet  of  specimens.  Pie 
has  grown  up  a  Cyclopaedia  by  ceasing  to  be  a  man.  He  only 
quotes  his  authors  when  you  ask  for  his  opinions,  and  repeats 
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his  teachers, — tone,  gesture,  and  all, — when  he  attempts  to  give 
instruction.  He  is  a  copyist  or  an  echo, — content  to  stand  like 
a  phrenological  plaster-cast,  showing  to  observers  how  men 
have  mapped  out^^the  realm  of  knowledge,  and  only  aiming,  in 
his  highest  ambition,  to  put  his  single  tone  into  the  psalm  of 
life,  as  the  player  claps  his  cymbals  when  a  note  needs  to  be 
empha-sized. 

Now,  first  of  all,  true  scholarship  demands  that  the  student 
preserve  and  enlarge  his  personality, — that  he  be  a  definite  and 
positive  quantity  rather  than  a  mere  co-efficient, — that  he  as- 
similate his  knowledge  instead  of  burying  himself  beneath  it; — 
that  he  use  it  instead  of  giving  himself  up  to  be  used  by  it.  It  is 
valuable  to  him  in  proportion  as  it  develops  his  power,  and 
scarcely  less  than  injurious  when  it  is  allowed  to  crush  that 
power,  or  when  it  iprbids  him  to  wield  it  freely.  I  am  not 
commending  the  egotism  which  is  hardly  capable  of  being 
taught ;  nor  the  captiousness  which  stops  to  doubt  or  question 
or  deny  every  thing,  though  it  be  as  plain  as  an  axiom;  nor  the 
intense  self-consciousness  which  disfigures  every  sentence  with 
pronouns  of  the  first  person  singular.  All  that  is  insufferable 
vanity,  which  makes  wisdom  impossible.  But  one  may  study 
a  text-book  without  shutting  himself  between  the  covers;  he 
may  defer  to  his  teachers  without  turning  ape  or  parrot;  he  may 
associate  with  scholars  without  losing  himself  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  their  fancies.  And  that  modest  but  manly  independ- 
ence, which  hears  the  testimony  and  then  frames  its  own  ver- 
dicts, which  fortifies  each  conclusion  with  careful  thought,  which 
treats  every  honest  doubt  with  respect  even  while  other  men 
sneer  at  it,  which  would  rather  confess  its  ignorance  than  dog- 
matize over  unsettled  questions,  that  would  prefer  the  loss  of 
caste  to  the  loss  of  intellectual  integrity,  that  would  sooner 
stand  alone  and  be  right  than  lead  a  multitude  who  were  has- 
tening to  canonize  a  wrong,  that  would  cry  with  Galileo,  "  And 
yet  it  moves"  even  before  signing  the  charter  which  gave  a  new 
base  of  life  to  a  conservative  lie, — such  an  independence  as  that 
is  the  Granite  formation  which  underlies  all  genuine  deposits  of 
knowledge  and  supports  the  successive  layers  of  all  true  schol- 
arship.    He  who  lacks  it  only  gives  learning  over  to  contempt 
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and  impeaches  every  educational  institution  in  the  hearing  of 
the  public.  Save  as  scholarship  develops  and  promotes  all 
manly  qualities  and  all  high  forms  of  life,  its  promises  will  be 
set  down  as  pretences,  its  work  will  excite  suspicion,  and  its 
fruits  leave  society  poorer. 

2.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  a  true  scholarship  will 
never  be  self-complacent  simply  because  a  regular  ctfurse  of 
study  has  been  gone  over ;  it  will  never  parade  its  diplomas  as 
the  last  and  surest  proof  of  large  attainments ;  nor  flaunt  os- 
tentatiously the  mere  trappings  of  literature,  instead  of  laying 
away  within,  the  solid  substance  of  learning. 

I  am  not  bidding  you  set  a  slight  value  upon  the  systematic 
training  of  the  seminary,  nor  upon  the  curriculum  of  the  col- 
lege ;  I  am  not  teaching  you  to  spurn  the  testimonials  which 
wise  teachers  give  to  the  effectual  diligenoe  of  students ;  and  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  charms  and  graces  of  polite  literature 
and  ornamental  scholarship.  He  who  deems  himself  certain  of 
mental  eminence  while  spurning  the  help  of  educational  appli- 
ances, is  probably  either  a  dunce  or  an  egotist,  and  dunces  and 
egotists  seldom  turn  out  prodigies.  He  who  boasts  over  the 
absence  of  a  diploma  is  probably  giving  a  new  version  of  the 
fox's  harangue  to  his  friends  on  the  unsightly  appearance  of  a 
tail,  after  he  had  had  his  own  caudal  appendage  snapped  off  in 
the  steel-trap.  And  the  sneers  at  literary  taste,  and  the  pro- 
tests against  the  graces  of  a  finished  culture,  remind  one  of  the 
self-congratulations  of  the  maiden  lady,  whose  ugliness  of  face 
and  spirit  had  shocked  half  the  young  men  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  who  thanked  fortune,  as  she  said,  that  she  had  never  been 
proud  of  her  beauty,  and  that  she  should  never  have  to  answer 
for  the  sin  of  coquetry. 

But  it  is  worth  the  while  to  remember  that  a  college  course 
does  not  of  necessity  confer  wisdom  along  with  the  degree  it 
procures;  that  the  reading  ofBlackstone  and  Chitty  positively 
secures  to  no  unfledged  lawyer  high  forensic  skill ;  and  a  young 
man  may  study  a  dozen  systems  of  divinity  and  yet  be  only  a 
clerical  weakling  in  the  pulpit.  He  who  relies  on  his  teachers 
instead  of  himself  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  no  magic  in 
appliances  to  compel  scholarship; — the  liberal  learning  of  the 
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Professor  cannot  be  at  once  transferred  to  a  heedless  member 
of  the  class ; — and  the  solid  reputation  of  the  University  is  not 
insured  as  an  inheritance  to  every  graduate.  It  is  a  poor  an- 
swer to  a  question,  touching  one's  attainments,  when  he  only 
points  to  the  text-books  he  has  used  j  and  it  is  a  sorry  proof  of 
power  to  parade  a  piece  of  parchment. 

Such  testimonies  will  not  suffice; — not  even  so  well  as  they 
once  did.  Society  asks  for  deeds  rather  than  for  certificates.  He 
who  can  work  is  employed,  and  he  who  develops  and  uses 
power  is  revered.  Force  of  thought  gets  distinction,  no  mat- 
ter where  it  is  developed;  and  serviceable  skill  bears  off  the 
honors  from  the  field.  He  who  claims  to  be  educated  will  be 
asked  what  he  can  do ;  and  he  who  demands  public  esteem  is 
calmly  told  to  buy  it.  And  there  is  no  injustice  in  all  that.  In 
the  long  run  real  merit  gets  recognized ;  and  he  who  waits  for 
deference  and  finds  it  does  not  co'me,  would  do  well  to  ask 
whether  it  is  certain  that  it  is  deserved.  And  there  are  not 
many  sorrier  specimens  of  life  than  those  presented  by  young 
men,  with  all  the  bones  and  muscles  that  go  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete frame,  and  with  the  faculties  of  a  whole  mind  in  posses- 
sion, who  have  managed  to  go  through  the  routine  of  liberal 
study,  and  who  then  stand  idly,  year  after  year,  because  they 
have  learned  to  scorn  all  ordinary  occupations ; — pompously 
demanding  to  be  assigned  a  place  among  extraordinary  and 
dignified  ones  before  they  have  shown  any  adequate  competen- 
cy for  the  service  ; — seeming  to  feel  that  they  have  laid  society 
under  obligation  to  pet  and  praise  and  defend  them,  by  becom- 
ing liberally  educated.  And  these  are  not  wholly  men  of  straw. 
They  may  be  found,  here  and  there,  wondering  at  the  ingrati- 
tude and  blindness  of  the  public  that  cannot  see  or  will  not  ap- 
preciate their  fancied  excellencies,  and  scandalized  at  seeing 
others,  that  make  no  boast  of  scholarship,  winning  their  way  to 
posts  of  honor,  and  becoming  great  moving  powers  in  society. 
They  forget  that  their  pretensions  are  adapted  to  provoke  sus- 
picion, that  their  demands  awaken  resistance,  that  their  croak- 
ing shows  a  lack  of  real  mettle,  that  their  plea  for  nothing  but 
dainty  or  dignified  work  begets  a  distrust  of  their  ability,  and  a 
scorn  of  their  exclusiveness.     The  scholar's  character  should 
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be  his  passport,  his  practical  wisdom  his  diploma,  his  heroic . 
purpose  should  solicit  confidence  from  his  fellows,  and  his  res- 
olute labor  attest  his  worth.  Real  scholarship  needs  no  herald 
to  go  before  it,  and  no  panegyrist  to  dog  its  foot-steps  and  tell 
men  that  a  hero  has  just  passed  by.  It  will  carry  its  signet  on 
its  forehead ;  its  very  air  will  be  royal,  and  its  calm  and  modest 
tone  will  exhibit  and  not  conceal  the  nobleness  behind  it.  Hon- 
or will  inhabit  all  spheres  where  it  abides,  and  it  will  lay  its 
hand  upon  no  task  without  investing  it  with  a  new  importance. 
"Behold  my  jewels,^'  said  the  Roman  matron,  as  she  pointed  to 
her  children,  and  the  true  scholar  will  have  his  wealth  symbol- 
ized in  his  work. 

And  the  attainments  of  the  true  scholar  will  be  of  the  so^id 
rather  than  of  the  brilliant  sort.  He  will  gather  his  learning 
for  use  and  not  for  exhibition.  It  must  add  to  his  own  power 
and  enrich  his  own  experiences  in  order  to  satisfy  him ;  he  will 
not  readily  vote  himself  a  philosopher  because  somebody  has 
wondered  at  his  profundity,  nor  set  himself  down  as  a  literary 
marvel  because  his  graduating  oration  was  pronounced  a  showy 
performance.  The  dull  iron  ore  is  worth  an  hundred  fold  more 
to  men  than  all  the  gold  that  can  be  gathered,  and  a  plain  man  of 
high  principle  and  solid  common  sense  is  a  richer  possession  for 
a  community  than  a  dozen  scholastic  theorizers,  or  a  whole  reg- 
iment of  wits  whose  common  speech  is  all  ablaze  with  epigrams. 
The  pedant  hangs  all  his  mental  wares  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, as  the  Parisian  shopkeepers  display  their  finery ;  the 
shop  inside  is  narrow  in  its  proportions  and  dirty  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  the  true  scholar  is  like  the  western  bottom  lands, 
the  deeper  you  sub-soil  the  more  wealth  is  turned  in  the  fur- 
row, and  the  more  magnificent  are  the  harvests  which  appear 
and  invite  the  sickle  of  the  reaper. 

3.  And  this  suggests  again  that  an  acquaintance  with  our  am- 
ple and  varied  English  literature,  and  especially  an  acquaint- 
ance with  that  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to  its  earlier  periods, 
will  be  both  promotive  of  true  scholarship  and  essential  to  its 
security.  We  import  our  fashions  very  largely  from  abroad, 
and  it  is  very  fashionable  to  glorify  the  wealth  of  other  lands 
than  our  father  land,  and  praise  the  music  of  other  tongues  than 
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that  in  which  our  cradle  lullabies  were  sung,  and  which  our 
souls  use  as  a  chariot  when  they  would  find  the  way  to  heaven 
along  the  track  of  prayer.  I  do  not  disparage  eitber  the  lan- 
guages or  the  literature  of  the  old  classic  times ;  for  the  first 
constitute  a  noble  study,  and  the  last  is  richly  instructive.  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  warriors  seems  pealing  its 
clarion,  or  leading  a  charge,  or  telling  a  tale  of  victory,  in  the 
stately  Latin  prose  even  of  our  text-books,  or  reposing  like  a 
conqueror  in  its  tent  in  the  swelling  cadences  of  Virgil;  and  the 
critical  subtlety  and  the  poetical  richness  of  the  Grecian  mind 
are  symbolized  in  the  verbal  conjugations  and  the  rhythmic 
flow  of  the  language  which  at  first  bewilders  and  then  charms 
every  student.  But  comparatively  few  of  our  ordinary  students 
take  the  pains  to  learn  of  the  wealth  of  thought  and  the  skill  of 
diction  which  are  enshrined  in  the  older  English  literature. 

I  cannot  stop  to  give  anything  like  an  analysis  of  these  am- 
ple and  varied  productions,  nor  even  draw  out  a  list  of  the  au- 
thors who  statiipod  the  impress  of  their  genius  upon  their  times, 
— who  interpreted  their  own  age,  represented  the  products  cf 
centuries  before  their  own,  and  gave  direction  to  the  thought 
of  succeeding  generations.  But  there  is  hardly  one  subject  of 
thought  but  that  literature  unfolds  and  illustrates  it;  scarcely 
one  great  practical  problem  that  is  not  there  dealt  with;  scarce- 
ly one  style  of  speech  but  has  its  high  examples ;  scarcely  one 
hope  swelling  the  soul  but  finds  there  inspiration  to  quicken  it; 
scarcely  one  grand  object  of  pursuit  but  is  revealed  with  won- 
derful distinctness  and  invested  with  more  magnetic  power. 
There  is  the  solid  and  luminous  thought  of  Bacon,  where  every 
sentence  is  freighted  with  wisdom;  the  quaint  imagery  and  the 
picturesque  moralizing  of  Quarlcs,  who  paints  a  precept  with  an 
original  similitude,  utters  a  warning  through  an  unaccustom- 
ed metaphor,  and  lifts  up  a  great  truth  by  the  help  of  al- 
literations ;  the  pure  and  wise,  and  lively  simplicity  of  Cow- 
ley, who  loves  nature  with  a  child's  enthusiasm,  discourses 
of  a  landscape  with  the  charm  of  a  true  poet,  and  talks  of  met- 
aphysics with  a  genial  vivacity  that  forbids  his  instructed  and 
delighted  auditor  to  grow  weary;  the  vivid  dramatizings  of 
Ben.  Johnson,  who  puts  life  on  the  stage  that  he  may  help  us  to 
16 
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understand  it  when  we  meet  it  in  the  castle  or  the  street  j  the 
lofty  wisdom  of  Hooker,  whose  thought  always  takes  an  up- 
ward sweep  and  leaves  the  reader  nearer  to  heaven ;  the  varied 
learning  and  magnificent  periods  of  Taylor,  who  so  revels  in  the 
luxuriance  of  the  universe  that  it  seems  a  self-denial  to  come 
back  to  his  home  and  rest ;  the  pungent  Saxon  and  the  bold 
home-thrusts  of  South,  whose  sermons  overflow  with  argument 
and  set  forth  the  expressional  power  of  the  language ;  the  ex- 
haustless  wealth  of  Shakespeare,  who  scatters  his  gems  as  a 
summer  night  scatters  dew-drops, — putting  five  centuries  of  his- 
tory into  a  play,  and  painting  half  a  nation's  life  on  a  page ;  the 
wondrous  magnificence  of  Milton,  the  movement  of  whose  verse 
is  like  the  roll  of  the  ocean  after  a  storm, — wave  thundering  in 
upon  wave, — and  the  swell  of  whose  music  is  like  a  Te  Deum  pour- 
ed from  the  pipes  of  a  great  organ  along  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  j 
these  are  some  of  the  educational  influences  that  ofi'er  themselves 
to  the  student  in  our  abundant  English  literature.  It  is  the  blos- 
soming of  the  English  mind  in  the  various  stages  of  its  culture,  set- 
ting forth  the  qualities  of  its  life,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  There  may  be  seen  the  conflicts  of  prin- 
ciples whose  power  comes  out  in  the  heroes  we  venerate ;  and  there 
may  be  felt  the  throbbing  of  the  great  hearts  whose  love  and  devo- 
tion are  the  highest  wealth  of  any  kingdom.  The  solid  learning 
of  scholars  is  spread  out  as  food  for  vigorous  natures  there,  and 
the  flowers  of  poetry  are  profusely  dispensed,  and  dispersed  to 
make  all  the  mental  landscape  beautiful.  There  philosophers 
discourse  profound  and  serious  wisdom;  there  research  dis- 
plays its  stores,  and  pious  meditation  shows  how  aspiring  souls 
struggled  and  rose  to  God.  Not  a  phase  of  life  but  gets  an 
impressive  portraiture,  not  a  department  of  knowledge  but  is 
nobly  represented,  not  a  quality  in  manly  character  but  is  im- 
pressively set  forth,  not  a  brave  struggle  of  the  heart  but  finds 
lome  one  to  vocalize  and  interpret  its  aspiration.  Armies  that 
battled  for  the  rights  which  we  inherit  tramp  across  the  page 
as  we  read;  the  stormy  debates  of  still  stormier  revolutions 
are  repeated  before  us;  cottages  open  their  doors  and  show  us 
our  ancestral  life  around  the  hearth-stone ;  and  the  sonorous 
liturgy  of  the  cathedral  and  the  simple  but  reverential  psalm  of 
the  conventicle  float  down  together  across  the  stretch  of  centu- 
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ries,  and  set  all  the  heart-chords  vibrating.  Whatever  nurtures 
solidity  and  strength  of  thought,  amplitude  of  survey,  enthusi- 
asm of  spirit,  love  for  beauty,  longing  for  human  improvement, 
and  aspiration  for  immortal  good,  may  be  found  as  a  part  of 
that  precious  literary  inheritance  which  every  year  of  English 
history  has  been  enlarging  and  enriching.  It  deals  with  our 
own  type  of  mind,  it  shows  us  the  unfolding  of  our  own  institu- 
tions, it  tells  how  our  own  public  and  private  character  has 
been  built  up,  it  oflfers  us  an  inventory  of  the  forces  which  throb 
in  and  through  our  whole  social  life,  and  exhibits  the  method 
in  which  we  are  to  employ  power  for  high  and  beneficent  ends. 
No  nation  has  had  a  more  significant  history,  nor  ever  wielded 
more  varied  implements,  nor  occupied  a  more  important  posi- 
tion, nor  had  offered  it  a  sublimer  destiny,  than  this  same  Eng- 
lish nation,  combining  the  past  of  the  old  world  and  the  prom- 
ised future  of  the  new.  And  no  American  scholar  has  done 
anything  like  justice  to  his  opportunities,  or  honored  his  posi- 
tion, who  has  so  busied  himself  over  foreign  tongues  or  scien- 
tific theories,  as  to  ignore  the  treasures  of  English  thought,  and 
exclude  the  solid  and  generous  culture  which  a  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  would  give  him. 

4.  A  true  scholarship  will  aim  to  enrich  and  dignify  ourcom- 
mon  spheres  and  common  life  with  the  capacities  and  experi- 
ences of  learning.  By  so  much  as  scholars  are  more  amply 
taught,  are  they  bound  to  outgrow  the  follies  of  exclusiveness 
and  the  imbecilities  of  aristocracy,  for  these  are  the  weaknesses 
of  little  natures,  and  the  warpings  of  a  vicious  or  partial  train- 
ing. The  scholar  is  forever  sent  by  his  duty,  and  committed 
by  his  virtual  pledges,  to  work  for  the  instruction  of  society. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  we  are  so  in  the  habit  of  estimating  every 
thing  by  its  value  at  the  broker's  counter,  or  its  power  to  lift 
us  up  in  the  social  scale.  We  are  in  the  way  of  taking  it  for 
granted  that  every  college  student  must  be  intending  to  plead 
law,  or  practice  medicine,  or  preach  the  gospel;  and  that  every 
young  lady  who  studies  Logic  and  Latin  is  aiming  to  found  or 
manage  a  female  seminary,  or  edit  a  magazine,  or  preside  in  a 
parsonage.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  they  intend  to  use 
their  diplomas  as  a  passport  to  some  peculiar  distinction,  and 
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that  their  years  of  study  are  the  price  they  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  exempted  from  the  burdens  of  all  common  work 
for  the  rest  of  life.  Now  this  is  to  degrade  learning,  and  to 
divest  education  of  all  its  real  dignity.  Scholarship  is  an  interior 
treasure,  whose  value  is  independent  of  position,  and  whose 
ministry  is  any  where  glorious.  Outward  misfortunes  may  com- 
pel a  philosopher  to  beg  for  bread,  or  a  poet  to  break  stones  in 
the  street,  or  send  a  wise  statesman  into  exile,  or  lock  up  a 
flaming  apostle  in  a  prison;  but  the  treasures  of  the  mind  do 
not  part  with  their  value.  Their  enriching  power  grows  great 
and  glorious  in  such  strains  of  life  as  these.  The  meditations 
of  the  philosopher  over  his  crust  may  make  his  meal  more  glad 
than  any  which  an  epicure  enjoys  at  his  groaning  board ;  the 
precious  music  in  the  poet's  soul  may  render  him  deaf  to  all  the 
din  of  the  crowded  thoroughfare ;  magnificent  systems  of  polit- 
ical economy  may  grow  up  in  the  exiled  statesman's  thought, 
and  the  apostle's  dungeon  becomes  a  temple  of  song  to  the 
prisoner,  and  then  it  is  a  splendid  Mecca  where  the  succeeding 
centuries  go  on  pilgrimage. 

When  a  true  scholar  is  asked  why  he  studies,  his  answer  will 
be — "  To  ennoble  my  nature  and  enrich  my  experience  ;" — and 
if  the  querist  still  stares  wondcringly  and  repeats  his  question, 
the  scholar  only  adds — "I  am  preparing  to  teach  ignorant  souls 
how  to  interpret  life."  There  is  no  higher  work  for  Scholar- 
ship to  do  than  to  put  its  honors  upon  common  labor,  and  dig- 
nify our  most  ordinary  spheres  of  service  with  his  presence. 
Study  is  not  lost  because  the  student  follows  the  plough,  or 
brings  out  the  cunning  of  the  fingers  in  the  artisan's  shop,  or 
fills  all  the  day  with  tlic  music  of  the  forge.  In  these  spheres, 
and  such  as  these,  the  great  mass  of  men  must  continue  to 
abide.  There  the  primary  powers  of  society  are  wielded,  and 
its  primary  wants  are  supplied.  And  there  can  l)o  no  nobler 
work  for  scholarship  to  undertake  than  to  bear  the  joys  and  in- 
spiration of  learning  to  these  masses  who  toil  and  sweat  with- 
out knowing  the  luxuries  which  education  brings,  and  show 
them  by  example  how  all  needful  work  is  noble,  and  how  it  may 
be  married  to  literary  culture  as  the  swarthy  Vulcan  of  mythol- 
ogy was  wedded  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of  grace  and  beaut3\ 
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A  company  of  well  educated  men,  scattered  over  a  common- 
wealth/ employing  their  energy  and  wearing  meekly  their  solid 
honors  in  the  spheres  of  common  toil,  would  be  making  a  plea 
for  scholarship  whose  silent  eloquence  no  orator  could  rival, 
and  would  be  scattering  the  benefactions  of  learning  as  no  mere 
Bcientifie  teacher  knows  how.  The  pompous  pedant,  on  the 
other  hand,  disgraces  his  Alma  Mater  and  tempts  the  whole 
community  to  a  crusade  against  the  school. 

5.  Let  me  say  again  that  true  scholarship  will  bo  modest  be- 
fore the  multiplied  problems  which  it  cannot  solve,  and  rever- 
ent before  the  face  of  that  supernatural  teaching  which  so 
blends  the  authority  of  the  Infinite  Sovereign  with  the  teaching 
of  a  Friend  and  the  mercy  of  a  Father.  Scholarship  has  a  mis- 
sion to  perform  in  relation  to  the  presumptuous  theories  of  the 
universe  which  a  superficial  science  is  multiplying,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  skepticism  which  a  boastful  self-sufl&ciency  is  so  free 
to  avow. 

The  right  of  private  judgment  has  been  nobly  won  through 
many  a  hard-fought  battle,  but  that  hardly  justifies  every  tyro 
in  philosophy  in  setting  himself  up  for  an  oracle;  freedom  of 
inquiry  is  a  crucible  where  the  dross  of  error  is  purged  away 
from  the  gold  of  truth,  but  that  does  not  warrant  every  man 
who  is  living  falsely  in  scouting  every  religious  doctrine  that 
condemns  his  conduct.  A  denial,  it  should  be  remembered, 
destroys  nothing  except  the  influence  which  the  rejected  senti- 
ment exerts  over  the  man,  and  a  doubt  unsettles  only  the  faith 
or  the  character  of  tlie  doubter.  A  text  of  Scripture  remains 
just  as  it  was  after  men  have  got  weary  of  torturing  it  on  the 
rack  of  a  false  exegesis,  or  of  pelting  it  with  the  smuttiest  sar- 
casms ;  and  a  vote  of  the  largest  majority  annuls  no  law  of 
God.  A  true  and  heroic  and  persistent  faith  is  the  only  rea- 
sonable thing ;  and  the  very  weakest  and  most  imbecile  credulity 
is  often  that  which  is  known  as  skepticism.  A  man  is  tometimes 
only  uncovering  his  servile  weaknesses,  instead  of  setting 
forth  a  manly  and  independent  mind,  when  he  contemns  his 
father's  Christian  counsels,  and  ridicules  the  prayerful  confi- 
dence which  sanctified  his  mother's  life,  and  renders  her  memo- 
ry fragrant. 
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This  pomposity  of  denial;  and  this  pride  of  doubt,  is  almost 
a  mania  or  an  epidemic  among  young  men,  and  especially 
among  that  class  of  young  men  who  are  not  sufficiently  taught 
to  enable  them  to  know  their  own  ignorance,  and  whose  culture 
has  proceeded  just  far  enough  to  promote  conceit.  I  do  not, 
by  any  means,  deny  that  doubts  over  religion  may  be  honest, 
and  a  calm  and  healthy  criticism  may  question  the  dogmas 
which  commanded  a  majority  vote  in  an  old  council,  and  have 
had  the  endorsement  of  a  thousand  years.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  some  minds  to  be  constitutionally  suspicious, — their  very  in- 
tellect is  shaped  like  an  interrogation  point,  and  they  spontane- 
ously challenge  every  proposition  that  approaches  them.  Oth- 
ers may  have  long  taken  everything  on  trust  and  authority, 
mixing  up  all  sorts  of  incongruities  in  the  mental  stomach,  un- 
til chemical  fermentation  and  colic  liave  made  an  emetic  neces- 
sary, and  so  they  spend  the  rest  of  life  in  disgorging  and 
retching,  and  spurning  all  healthful  tonics  as  nostrums.  Others 
still  have  been  schooled  viciously,  and  now  find  it  difficult  to 
unlearn  what  stands  in  the  way  of  true  and  solid  teaching; 
and  yet  others  innocently  misconceive  for  a  time  the  character 
of  that  faith  which  is  offered  them  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah, 
and  so  accuse  simply  because  they  do  not  understand.  All 
these  are  properly  excepted  from  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  too  wise  to  need  supernatural  light,  or  too  discrim- 
inating to  accept  the  evidences  offered  to  prove  it  has  come,  or 
too  busy  with  practice  to  leave  time  to  take  care  of  faith,  or 
too  much  interested  in  the  affairs  of  tliis  world  to  devote  at- 
tention to  the  doubtful  and  distant  concerns  of  the  other. 

This  skepticism  assumes  many  phases,  and  is  variously  rep- 
resented. There  is  the  devotee  of  science,  who  declares  that 
the  history  of  tlie  universe  is  written  on  the  forehead  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  author  of  Genesis  has  contradicted  the  old- 
er record,  and  so  convicted  himself  of  forgery  or  ignorance. 
There  is  the  materialist,  wlio  demonstrates  that  there  is  no 
soul,  and  so  no  future  life;  and  the  pantheistic  metaphysician, 
who  annihilates  all  human  and  Divine  personality  and  makes 
life  only  a  circulation  of  being,  like  the  evaporation  and  con- 
densation and  flowing  of  the  ocean  waters,  till  they  find  their 
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way  back  to  the  sea.  Then  there  are  those  who  will  have  only 
the  religion  which  is  absolute  and  universal;  and  the  believers 
in  the  adequacy  of  spiritual  insight,  who  pronounce  all  special 
teaching  an  absurdity  and  all  book  revelations  impossible,  who 
count  all  miracles  deceptions,  and  know  no  prophets  but  those 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  brilliant  men.  And,  last  of  all, 
there  are  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  Bible  through  their  be- 
lief in  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  and  in  the  oriental  chronology ; 
and  those  who  have,  it  may  be,  some  confidence  in  the  quakings 
of  Horeb,  but  much  more  in  the  waltzing  of  parlor  furniture; 
who  suppose  Isaiah  may  have  meant  something  when  he  took 
up  the  burden  of  Babylon,  but  very  much  less  than  a  modern 
trance  medium  means  who  discourses  about  the  degrees  of  de- 
velopment, or  harangues  about  spiral  progression  through  the 
seven  celestial  spheres. 

Of  these  phases  and  theories  of  skepticism  I  cannot  and  need 
not  stop  to  speak  at  length.  But  it  may  be  said  that  not  one 
in  a  thousand  among  men  find  any  clear  story  of  our  race  or 
philosophy  of  our  life  in  the  volume  of  nature;  they  who  claim 
to  find  it,  had  their  eyes  opened  by  the  hand  of  the  gospel; 
and  even  these  perpetually  contradict  each  other  and  contra- 
dict themselves, — amending  and  modifying  and  rejecting  their 
old  translations  as  the  work  of  exploration  goes  on.  The  ma- 
terialist attributes  to  matter  qualities  and  powers  which  no 
analyst  ever  discovered,  and  so  believes  what  taxes  credulity 
far  more  than  anything  he  rejects,  and  the  pantheist  exalts  men 
to  the  rank  of  Gods  only  to  degrade  both  God  and  man  to  the 
rank  of  the  beast.  The  Absolute  Religion,  which  is  so  much 
glorified,  sends  the  Fetich  to  adore  the  crocodile,  the  Calniuch 
to  smear  his  hands  with  human  sacrifice,  and  the  New  Zealand- 
er  to  feast  on  human  flesh ;  and  the  prophets  who  speak  in  be- 
half of  spiritual  insight,  dispute  about  what  is  to  be  seen  by 
the  inward  eye,  and  quarrel  about  the  significance  of  what  is 
beheld  in  common.  Niue-tentlis  of  all  those  who  make  human 
history  almost  eternal,  never  read  a  line  of  Confucius,  nor  saw 
a  translation  of  the  Yedas;  and  the  responsive  raps  on  the 
table  are  as  loud  and  prompt  and  decisive  when  the  name,  of 
some  living  man  is  called,  as  when  Goliath  is  summoned  with 
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his  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam,  or  Samson  comes  swinging  the 
arms  that  once  plucked  down  the  pillars  of  the  Philistine  tem- 
ple. 

But  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  these  developments  of  skepti- 
cism, or  illustrate  the  credulity  they  imply.  I  only  say  that 
true  scholarship  will  be  too  modest  to  endorse  their  monstrous 
pretensions  almost  without  inquiry,  too  critical  to  swallow  their 
fallacies  without  wincing,  too  reverent  to  mock  at  the  sanctities 
they  attack,  too  philanthropic  to  look  on  the  moral  wastes  they 
create,  and  the  heart-wrecks  they  multiply  with  indifference, 
too  considerate  and  serious  to  endorse  the  dogmatic  and  flip- 
pant utterances  they  nurture  over  man's  highest  concerns. 
The  true  scholar  will  be  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  declare 
that  a  real  reverence  for  God  and  a  practical  faith  in  the  Bible 
have  underlain  all  the  best  qualities  in  character,  all  the  noblest 
heroism  in  life,  and  all  the  grandest  movements  in  history  j 
and  he  will  be  slow  to  acknowledge  that  falsehoods  can  mature 
such  fruits  as  these.  He  will  look  after  the  reasons  for  iaith  ; 
and  demand  the  grounds  of  doubt,  and  point  out  the  implica- 
tions of  denial.  He  will  not  only  have  an  eye  for  the  difficul- 
ties of  confidence,  but  an  eye  also  for  the  absurdities  of  skepti- 
cism. As  a  helper  of  progress,  he  will  seek  to  simplify  and 
make  belief  accurate,  and  as  the  guardian  of  all  great  interests 
which  by-gone  centuries  have  committed  to  him  in  trust,  he 
will  cling  to  the  ancient  inheritance  of  faith  till  he  is  sure  that 
the  new  gifts  promised  by  skepticism  are  larger  and  better. 
True  scholarship  surveys  the  whole  realm  of  life,  and  then  plans 
and  works  for  a  broad  field  and  a  long  future ;  and  it  will  not 
covet  ephemeral  and  superficial  gains  when  they  lead  to  suc- 
ceeding losses  and  ultimate  bankruptcy.  A  young  man  who  is 
chiefly  ambitious  to  sparkle,  and  is  bent  on  ends  which  can  be 
gained  only  by  putting  a  Christian  conscience  out  of  the  way, 
may  run  into  the  habit  of  satirizing  Christian  character  and  fir- 
ing philosophic  epigrams  at  St.  Paul,  but  a  calm,  thoughtful 
man,  with  his  gray  hairs  resting  upon  the  pillow  of  death,  and 
his  sons  and  daughters  gathered  around  his  bed  to  hear  his 
parting  counsels,  would  hardly  be  jubilant  over  an  infidel  ca- 
reer, or  hasten  to  enjoin  it  upon  his  children  to  perpetuate  and 
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extend  his  malignant  skepticism.  I  am  not  here  to  preach,  I 
know  well  enough,  but  the  lecturer  has  responsibilities  which 
he  may  not  forget,  and  literature  has  its  honors  to  be  looked 
after.  And  that  education  is  partial,  or  weak,  or  cowardly,  or 
treacherous,  which  blurs  over  the  name  of  God,  which  ignores 
the  Messiah,  which  has  no  word  to  speak  for  the  truth,  which 
says  nothing  of  the  sanctities  of  duty,  and  presses  out  of  sight 
the  grandest  fact  pertaining  to  us, — I  mean  the  fact  that  exis- 
tence and  influence  are  both  immortal.  And  any  and  every 
man, — no  matter  though  he  be  an  autocrat  in  literature, — who 
strikes  at  justice,  and  undermines  the  right,  and  blunts  the 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  men,  and  assails  the  everlast- 
ing verities  of  religion,  is  surely  dooming  his  name  to  pity,  or 
infamy,  or  oblivion.  There  are  not  a  few  such  names  now, 
which  might  have  been  growing  more  and  more  grateful  to  men 
but  for  this,  that  are  kept  in  sight  only  by  being  embalmed 
with  charitable  apologies,  are  seldom  heard  except  in  company 
with  protests, — and  their  certain  fate  is  to  rot ;  and  there  are 
others,  spoken  but  rarely  while  the  owners  lived,  that  go 
sounding  down  the  years,  waking  new  voices  to  music  as  they 
speed  on  to  futurity,  because  they  reecho  the  voice  that  broke 
on  us  in  the  sentences  of  the  decalogue,  that  called  weary 
hearts  to  repose,  and  that  speaks  evermore  to  our  hope  from 
the  highest  heaven. 

6.  I  only  add  that  true  scholarship  sustains  a  most  impor- 
tant relation,  and  is  expected  to  contribute  a  large  and  valua- 
ble influence  to  our  public  life.  Education  and  government  are 
closely  allied,  and  the  scliool  and  the  state  act  freely  upon 
each  other.  If  it  is  true  that  our  public  life  is  the  exponent  of 
our  private  character,  it  is  equally  true  that  our  personal  life  is 
largely  schooled  by  our  public  institutions  and  public  men. 
And  the  true  scholar  will  have  too  broad  views  to  overlook  his 
obligations  to  society,  and  too  high  a  regard  for  the  general 
good,  to  allow  himself  a  life  of  mere  literary  indulgence.  The 
zeal  of  learning  which  is  indifferent  to  the  perils  of  the  state 
is  hardly  to  be  coveted,  and  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  meta- 
physics, while  vicious  principles  are  gaining  ground,  and  the 
public   conscience    is   being  debauched,  is  a  very  low  sort  of 
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scholarly  virtue.  It  is  poor  praise  which  history  awards  the 
old  mathematician  of  Syracuse,  who  sat  absorbed  in  his  theo- 
rems while  the  city  was  being  sacked  by  military  mercenaries, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  slain  while  drawing  a  diagram. 
And  the  scholar  who  can  busy  himself  merely  in  writing  son- 
nets to  Arcadia,  when  a  new  territory  is  being  thrown  open  to 
barbarism  and  tyranny,  or  expend  all  his  energy  in  developing 
or  defending  a  new  theory  of  Greek  accentuation,  while  corrupt 
party  leaders  are  hurrying  the  people  blindfold  to  the  commis- 
sion of  some  great  crime  against  man,  and  to  some  fearful  act 
of  defiance  to  God's  authority  and  protest,  is  recreant  to  his 
special  duty  and  false  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  learning. 
That  is  the  place  for  him  to  wield  his  gathered  power  in  be- 
half of  sound  principles,  and  that  is  the  time  to  put  in  his 
strong  and  brave  words  for  the  defence  of  righteousness.  To 
what  end  is  his  training,  if  lie  can  do  nothing  in  the  great  crisis 
of  life;  and  what  defence  can  he  set  up  for  his  expensive  at- 
tainments if  he  cannot  or  will  not  use  them  to  save  the  honor  of 
his  country,  or  the  manhood  of  his  kindred  ?  The  too  frequent 
attempts  of  the  scholarship  of  this  country  to  be  neutral  in  the 
great  contests  of  our  civil  life  show  either  a  deplorable  igno- 
rance, a  pitiable  pusillanimity,  or  a  consummate  selfishness; 
the  alliance  of  that  scholarship  with  the  unjust  schemes  and 
reckless  attempts  to  exhume  old  iniquities  which  even  barbar- 
ism had  put  into  the  tomb,  and  commission  them  anew  in  the 
name  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  denotes  a  perverted  con- 
science and  a  petrified  heart.  Tt  ought  to  learn  better  without 
the  aid  of  special  teaching  or  rebuking  examples,  but  it  has 
both  to  impress  the  lesson.  Von  Humboldt,  though  living  in 
the  shadow  of  thrones  a  thousand  years  old,  will  lend  no  sanc- 
tion to  any  species  of  tyranny  or  feudalism ;  and  John  Milton 
will  lift  up  his  trumpet-voice  for  freedom,  though  all  Europe 
seem  deaf  to  his  words,  and  all  the  profligate  court  of  the  sec- 
ond Charles  grin  at  him  in  derision. 

I  Other  men  may  find. some  sort  of  an  apology — whatever  may 
be  said  respecting  its  worth, — for  silence  or  acquiescence  in 
our  bad  national  faith,  and  our  still  worse  national  crimes. 
The  politician,  it  may  be,  gets   his  influence  by  it,  the  office- 
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holder  his  place,  the  human  leech  his  hold  upon  the  pecuniary 
veins,  the  merchant  his  patronage,  the  judge  his  ermine,  and 
the  clergyman  his  wealthy  parishioners  and  his  popular  pulpit; 
but  the  scholar  is  likely  to  get  nothing  but  the  conscious  dis- 
grace of  servility,  and  the  disease  of  heart  which  wastes  all  the 
vitality  of  his  genius.     He  reads  history  in  his  quietude,  and 
he  knows  that  history  is  forever  expounding  and  emphasizing 
the  old  statement,  that  only  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation. 
He  studies  principles  calmly,  without  bias,  and  sees  their  ever- 
lasting authority,  and  apprehends  the  honor  and  the  safety  that 
come   of  their  guidance.     He  searches  for  the  truth,  and  he 
bends  before  her  daily  where  she  sits  on  the  throne,  keeping 
her  queenly  air,  and    dispensing  her  priceless   rewards.     Ho 
discovers  that  a  hampered  intellect  is  disgraced  and  fretted, 
like  a  subdued  king  marching  at  the  tail  of  his  conqueror's  char- 
iot, and  that  the  realm  of  knowledge  widens  only  under  the  eye 
of  an  unfettered  and  courageous  explorer.     And  for  a  scholar 
to  come  out  from  such  a  sphere  and  such  an  experience,  to  play 
the  sycophant  or  act  the  coward,  to  fawn  upon  the  unrighteous 
strong  and  ignore  the  wrongs  of  the  spoiled,  to  spin  philosoph-^ 
ical  theories  that  may  extenuate  personal  sins,  and  employ  spe- 
cial pleading  that  shall  gild  over  national  pride  and  perfidy — 
that  is  to  adopt  a  policy  whose  transparent  foolishness  is  only 
equalled  by  the  treachery  with  which  ho  dishonors  his  calling. 
Give  us  a  literature  never  disfigured  by  unmanly  concessions  in 
the  name  of  patriotism,  nor  poisoned  by  false  principles  under 
the  guise  of  philanthropy ;    and  give  us  a  national  guard  of 
scholars,  who  will  charge  upon  all  public  iniquities   however 
firmly  entrenched,  and  never  be  bought  over  to  wrong  causes 
by  the  most  tempting  offers,  and  our  tangled  politics  would 
soon  grow  plain,  and  the  organized  despotism  that  has  strength- 
ened itself  till  it  has  grown  defiant,  and  opposed  itself  to  so 
many  assaults  that  an  armistice  or  a  doubtful  peace  has  been 
deemed  a  favorable  issue, — this  despotism  would   soon  be  dis- 
lodged from  its  Sevastopol  at  Washington  and  retreat  in  dis- 
may from  its  Magenta  and  Solferino  in  the  territories  and  states. 
The  mission  of  American  scholarship  is  one  full  of  promise, 
if  it  will  only  be  true  to  itself  and  its  providential  appointment. 
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Here,  more  than  any  where  else  in  all  the  world,  knowledge  is 
power,  and  the  strong  mind  is  royal.  He  who  has  a  great 
thought  may  speak  it  freely,  and  he'who  can  prove  himself  a 
worthy  and  brave  and  skilful  leader,  shall  not  long  want  follow- 
ers. Our  common  school  system  is  fast  putting  the  masses  of 
the  people  into  a  position  to  appreciate  thought  and  exercise 
their  civil  and  social  sovereignty  under  the  guidance  of  intelli- 
gent principle.  He  who  can  sway  those  masses, — not  by  ap- 
peals addressed  to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  which  are 
soon  forgotten, — but  by  sound  instruction  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  by  right  principles  appealing  straight  to  the 
conscience,  whose  power  long  abides, — will  be  the  captain  of  a 
mighty  host,  and  the  herald  of  great  and  beneficent  results. 
American  authorship  is  already  commanding  respect  across  the 
sea,  our  scholars  are  to  help  largely  in  building  up  our  national 
character  and  fixing  our  national  position,  and  our  literature  is 
to  teach  tlie  listening  continents.  The  programme  of  our  sig- 
nificant life  is  being  made  out,  we  are  soon  to  settle  down  to 
our  steady  and  far-reaching  work;  our  spirit  is  soon  to  be 
made  manifest,  and  our  reputation  will  be  built  up.  There  was 
never  a  nobler  opportunity  for  scholarship  than  that  offered  it 
here  and  now ;  no  grander  work  will  ever  be  set  before  it,  no 
stronger  motives  can  ever  appeal  to  it,  no  richer  promise  can 
encourage  its  fidelity,  no  more  solemn  warnings  can  combine  to 
hold  it  back  from  a  selfish  indolence,  a  stereotyped  etiquette,  a 
timid  subservienc}',  or  a  criniinal  career.  The  fulcrum  which 
the  old  philosopher  sought  has  been  found; — let  our  scholar- 
ship grasp  the  lever  and  move  the  world  upward, — fiar  upward, 
— nearer  to  heaven. 
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Art.  Y.— ROMANISM  IN  CONTRAST  WITH 
PROTESTANTISM. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  propose  to  present  in  con- 
trast these  two  systems  of  religion,  that  it  may  be  seen  which 
of  them  is  Bible  Christianity,  as  both  cannot  be  the  religion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Romafi  Catholic  church  numbers  in  the  United  States 
about  3,000,000,  mostly  foreigners ;  and  it  claims  to  number 
200,000,000  members  in  the  world. 

In  contrasting  these  two  systems,  we  will  confine  ourself  to 
four  points. 

1.  Their  morals,  and  reforming  power.  The  grand  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Protestantism  is  its  reformed  life,  its  purity 
of  morals,  and  its  power  to  reform.  It  teaches  that  man  must 
live  a  new  life ;  must  turn  away  from  foolish  and  sinful  ways ; 
and  that  he  must  aim  at  holiness  and  purity  of  life  in  order  to 
be  a  Christian,  and  be  recognized  as  a  church  member. 

Not  so  with  Roman  Catholicism.  Their  children  are  born 
into  the  church,  baptised  and  confirmed  as  members,  without 
any  new  birth,  or  reformation  in  morals.  Roman  Catholics  may 
be  most  basely  immoral  and  remain  good  church  members, 
provided  they  observe  the  rites,  and  perform  the  ceremonies 
that  the  priests  prescribe. 

Drunkenness,  profanity,  quarrelling  and  theft  are  common  in 
nearly  all  Catholic  communities,  and  for  these  offences  they  are 
not  unchurched,  or  even  disciplined.  A  single  fact  will  illus- 
trate this  point. 

In  1849,  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  three 
times  as  many  as  Ireland,  had  only  27,816  criminals,  while  Ire- 
land had  41,989  criminals.  Ireland,  a  Catholic  country,  had 
nearly  twice  as  many  criminals  as  England  and  Wales,  Protes- 
tant countries,  with  three  times  the  population. 

In  this  country,  there  are  seven  Protestants  to  one  Cath- 
olic, yet  in  our  jails  and  prisons  more  than  half  of  our  crim- 
inals are  Catholic  church  members  I  It  was  recently  stated 
17 
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that  in  New  York  city,  of  the  6000  criminals  there,  three-fourths 
of  them  are  Roman  Catholics. 

No  person  can  be  acquainted  with  facts  in  our  large  cities, 
and  not  know  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  reformatory  power  upon  the  lives  of  its 
subjects. 

And  ia  all  heathen  countries,  where  this  religion  has  been 
propagated,  it  has  entirely  failed  to  reform  the  heathen  it  has 
converted  to  Romanism.  It  has  only  changed  them  from  Pa- 
gan heathan  to  Papal  heathen,  and  left  them' as  ignorant 
and  immoral  as  it  found  them. 

This .  to  us  is  the  most  damning  feature  of  this  system  of 
superstition.  We  could  endure  its  nonsense  and  mockery  for 
worship,  if  it  taught  and  insisted  upon  good  morals,  and  pro- 
duced reformed  lives;  but  this  is  neither  its  fruit  or  its  aim. 

It  possesses  no  power  of  reforming  men's  lives.  Bible  relig^- 
ion  is  a  reformatory  system ;  and  any  system  of  religion  that 
does  not  aim  and  tend  to  reform  is  an^z-Christian,  whatever 
else  it  may  profess. 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  wide  gulf  between  Protestantism  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  of  religion.     But  we  pass, 

2.  To  contrast  these  two  systems  on  the  matter  of  education, 
and  general  intelligence.  Wherever  Protestantism  goes,  books, 
schools,  and  general  systems  of  education  immediately  abound, 
as  its  natural  fruits.  Schools,  books,  and  education  we  con- 
sider an  important  part  of  our  mission  in  the  world. 

We  consider  education  to  bo  a  hand-maid  to  reliQ;ion  :  with 
US  the  more  generally  knowledge  is  extended,  the  greater  the 
good  to  community. 

Hence  we  insist  on  the  education  of  the  masses  of  every 
community ;  and  hence,  too,  we  urge  our  system  of  free  schools 
as  a  part  of  our  religious  system,  or  at  least  as  sanctioned  by 
our  religion. 

But  how  is  it  with  Catholicism  ?  We  all  know  that  Rome  hates 
the  light,  and  that  Romanism  does  not  aim  at  the  education  of 
the  people.  To  any  system  of  general  education,  and  to  a  free 
school  system,  the  Roman  church  is  deadly  hostile. 

As  proof  on  this  point,  we  will  let  her  own  agents  and  organs 
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speak.  The  "  Shepherd  of  the  Valley"  a  Catholic  paper,  says, 
"  This  teaching  every  one  to  read  is  bearing  its  fruit  in  our 
day,  and  a  very  unwholesome  kind  of  fruit  it  appears  to  be." 

Now  why  is  this  very  "  unwholesome  fruit"  to  Popery  ?  Wc 
answer,  because  her  system  flourishes  best  in  ignorance.  She 
*'  chooses  darkness  to  light,"  her  deeds  being  evil. 

The  "  Free  Witness,'^  another  of  their  papers,  says,  "  The 
grog-shops,  gambling-houses,  and  the  brothels  count  their  vic- 
tims by  thousands,  and  the  common  schools  of  America  count 
theirs  by  millions^ 

Here  our  common  school  system  is  compared  to  grog-shops, 
gambling-houses,  and  brothels,  and  as  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  these  nuisances  by  the  Romish  church.  As  Protestants, 
our  motto  is  universal  intelligence, — education  for  the  masses  j 
but  the  policy  of  Rome  is  universal  ignorance,  or  at  least  igno- 
rance of  the  masses.  Protestantism  is  a  system  of  light,  shining  in 
dark  places ;  but  Catholicism  is  darkness  itself,  even  shutting  up 
the  avenues  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  Our  great  work  is  to 
enlighten  the  world ;  but  Rome's  work  is  to  blind  and  degrade 
all  within  its  reach,  except  her  leaders.  Rome  hates  the  light,  as 
her  system  is  only  safe  where  general  intelligence  is  suppress- 
ed. Hence  in  no  Catholic  country  is  there  any  thing  like  a  com- 
mon school  system,  at  least  as  compared  with  such  as  exist  in 
Protestant  countries. 

3.  We  come  now  to  contrast  these  two  systems  in  rela- 
tion to  religious  and  civil  liberty.  The  design  and  the  ten- 
dency of  true  Protestantism  are  to  promote  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  action  within  appropriate 
limits.  Freedom  to  study  and  learn  God's  will,  and  to  wor- 
ship our  Maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences, 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Protestantism. 

But,  far  otherwise,  is  it  with  the  Romish  church.  She  has 
always  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  man's  faith,  and  say  what 
he  may,  and  what  he  may  not  believe,  and  how  he  may  not  and 
how  he  shall  worship.  And  this  right  of  dictation  she  claims 
now  as  fully  as  at  any  past  time. 

The  right  of  conscience  she  denies  to  her  subjects;  and  her 
entire  history  has  been  written  in  the  blood  of  her  martyrs, 
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more  ihzxi  fifteen  millions  of  whom  she  has  put  to  death  for  no 
other  offence  than  freedom  of  thought.  Fifteen  millions  of 
Go(J's  people  slaughtered  by  the  church  of  Rome  I  Well,  then, 
may  it  be  said  of  this  "  abomination  of  the  whole  earth,"  <'  She 
was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints." 

Let  us  now  look  at  Rome's  position  at  this  day  on  these 

•points.     In  1844 — 45,  in  Madeira,  some   600  were   converted 

to  our  Protestant  faith  under  the  labors  of  Dr.  Kelly,  and  they 

were  obliged  to  flee  the  country  to  save  their  lives,  most  of 

whom  emigrated  to  our  western  valley. 

A  few  years  since,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  imprisoned 
Guikkiordini,  and  several  others  for  meeting  together  to  read 
and  explain  the  Bible,  and  for  social  worship.  Also  in  1850, 
in  Florence,  Francisco  Madiai  and  his  wife  were  imprisoned, 
under  a  sentence  of  five  years  incarceration  in  a  dismal  cell, 
because  they  were  found  reading  and  explaining  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

Rome  at  this  day  does  not  allow  the  opening  of  a  Protestant 
<;hapel  in  the  "  Eternal  city,"  and  our  Protestant  English  worship 
there,  has  to  be  held  in  the  private  parlor  of  our  American 
consul. 

Now  that  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurch 
still  occupies  this  hostile  position  to  freedom  and  free  princi- 
ples, we  will  let  her  own  authors  of  the  present  time  speak. 
Says  the  "  Rambler!^  a  Catholic  paper,  "  Religious  liberty,  in 
the  sense  of  a  liberty  possessed  by  every  one  to  choose  his  re- 
ligion, is  one  of  the  most  wicked  delusions  foisted  upon  this 
age  by  the  father  of  all  deceit.  No  man  has  a  right  to  choose 
his  religion.^^  This  is  Roman  Catholicism  in  our  day,  and  even 
in  this  professedly /ree  country.  In  relation  to  the  above  sen- 
timent, the  "  Freeman's  Journal,'^  B.  P.  Hughes'  organ,  says, 
"  We  willingly  endorse  every  word  of  it." 

Says  the  "  Shepherd  of  the  Valley,^'  '^  The  church  is  of  neces- 
sity intolerant, — heresy  she  endures  when  and  where  she  must, 
— but  she  hates  it.  If  Catholics  ever  gain  an  immense  numeri- 
cal majority  in  this  country,  religious  freedom  will  be  at  an  end." 

B.  P.  O'Connor  of  Pennsylvania  says,  "  Religious  toleration 
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» 
is  only  endured  till  the  opposite  can  be  established  with  safety 

to  the  Catholic  world." 

The  present  Pope  says,  "  The  absurd  and  erroneous  doc- 
trines, or  ravings,  in  defense  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  a  most 
pestilential  error, — a  pest,  of  all  others,  most  to  be  dreaded  in 
a  state." 

Says  0.  A.  Brownson,  "Our  people  (i.  e.,  the  Catholics,) 
must  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  if  the  church 
decrees  it."  Brownson  again  says,  "  Protestantism  of  every 
form  has  not,  and  never  can  have,  any  rights  where  Catholicity 
is  triumphant." 

The  "  Boston  Pilaff  says,  "  No  religion  can  exist  without  an 
inquisition  for  the  protection  of  the  faith."  Now  that  you  may 
understand  what  an  inquisition  is,  we  will  state  that  the  "  Italian 
Journal'^  boasts  that  the  "  holy  inquisition  dismissed  34,658 
souls  of  heretics  to  the  flames  of  hell,  between  1481  and  1820, 
and  doomed  280,000  more  to  prisons." 

From  the  above  quotations  we  see  that  our  right  to  read 
the  Bible,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  choose,  and  to  worship  as  we 
may  see  it  our  duty,  we  now  enjoy  only  because  Rome  can  not 
prevent  it  for  want  of  power,  and  that  should  she  ever  gain  the 
power  in  this  country, — to  use  the  language  of  one  of  their  wri- 
ters, "  Religious  liberty  is  at  an  end."  Mai/  God  save  us  and 
our  country  from  such  a  fearful  doom  ! 

4.  We  come  now  to  the  last  point  of  contrast  in  this  discussion, 
which  is  in  relation  to  the  Bible,  and  its  distribution.  One  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  the  Protestant  church  is  its  efforts  and 
its  success  in  translating,  printing  and  circulating  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  thus  seeking  to  make  the  Bible  the  light  of  the 
world  in  reality.     This  is  our  work  as  Protestants. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  is  with  the  Roman  church.  There  is 
nothing  that  Rome  seems  to  dread  so  much  as  the  Bible.  The 
common  English  version  is  not  allowed  a  general  circulation 
among  Catholic  families,  and  in  most  cases,  they  are  not  allow- 
ed to  have  it  at  all.  This  is  so  in  all  languages  spoken.  As 
proof  of  this  we  refer  you  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  present  Pope 
that,  "  Whoever  was  guilty  of  bringing  into  Rome  any  copy  of 
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the  Bible  in  the  Italian  language,  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys 
for  four  years."  Nothing  would  be  so  dangerous  in  Rome  as 
an  Italian  Bible,  at  liberty  among  the  people. 

We  are  forming  Bible  societies  to  multiply,  translate,  and 
circulate  the  Bible  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  the  world,  while  at 
the  same  time  Popery  is  doing  its  utmost  to  curtail  and  circum- 
scribe the  word  of  God.  In  many  places,  Catholics  refuse  to 
let  their  children  attend  our  common  schools  because  the  Bible 
is  read  in  them.  And  in  numerous  instances  where  Bibles  have 
been  given  them,  the  priests  have  gathered  them  up  and  burned 
them. 

Look  at  an  other  fact.  Catholics  have  been  sending  mis- 
sionaries among  the  heathen  for  three  hundred  years,  and  they 
have  not  translated  the  scriptures  into  a  single  heathen  lan- 
guage, while  Protestants  have  been  only  about  60  years  in  the 
mission  work,  and  they  have  translated  the  Bible  into  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  native  languages.  Our  work  is  to  give  all  na- 
tions the  word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  to  be  a  "  lamp  to 
their  feet  and  a  light  to  their  path." 

But  Rome's  work  seems  to  be  to  keep  all  ignorant  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Now  why  this  hatred  of  the  Bible  ?  We  answer, 
because  its  teachings  are  at  war  with  Rome's  principles.  The 
only  safety  of  Popery  is  to  keep  Bible  light  from  the  minds  of 
its  people.  Thus  it  seems  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  nearly 
as  far  from  being  true  Christianity  as  taught  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  is  any  system  of  heathenism.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
many  places  as  really  idolatry  as  is  Hindooism. 

Looking  at  the  ignorance,  superstition,  tyranny,  and  demor- 
alizing influences  of  the.  Roman  church,  it  is  a  most  gratifying 
and  glorious  progress  of  light  and  freedom  of  thought,  that  we 
now  see  gaining  ground  in  Italy  and  other   Catholic  countries. 

There  are  now  evident  signs  that  the  1260  years  of  Rome's 
rule  arc  nearly  expired,  and  soon  may  we  expect  to  see  this 
tyrant  power  ''  consumed  by  the  brightness  of  Christ's  coming," 
in  the  glory  and  power  of  the  gospel. 
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Art.  VL— our  COUNTRY. 

The  home  of  childhood  and  youth  is  usually  a  place  of  inter- 
esting and  most  endearing  associations,  and  of  joys  that  are 
passing  lovely.  Hence  strong  attachments  to  it,  and  hence  in 
after  years,  if  residing  in  other  localities,  it  is  delightful  to 
bring  to  view  by  fond  recollection  the  place  and  the  pleasures 
once  so  agreeably  enjoyed.  And  somewhat  [on  the  principle 
involved  in  this,  one  has  a  strong  love  for  his  country.  Its  land 
has  been  given  by  God ; — its  literary  and  religious  institutions 
have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  good ; — and  its  govern- 
ment protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  inalienable  rights.  One 
often  sees  faults  in  his  country,  in  that  its  institutions  are  not 
perfect,  or  its  laws  not  just,  or  not  wisely  executed;  but  then 
he  says,  "  My  country,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still." 

In  1785,  John  Adams  was  received  at  the  British  Court  as 
the  first  minister  from  this  country.  After  a  formal  introduc- 
tion to  George  III.,  the  king  in  a  sociable  way  told  Mr.  Adams 
there  was  an  opinion  that  he  was  not  so  partial  to  France  as 
some  of  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adams  re- 
plied, "  That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken.  I  must  avow  to 
your  majesty,  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my  country."  The 
king  quickly  replied,  "  An  honest  man  will  never  have  any  oth- 
er." The  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  in  remembering  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  the  cherished  religious  institutions  they  had  en- 
joyed there,  wept.  And,  allowing  here  a  forcible  illustration 
by  citizens  of  our  land  away  in  distant  portions  of  the  earth, 
whatever  sea  they  traverse,  when  they  see  a  vessel  bearing  aloft 
that  sacred  sheet,  "the  stars  and  stripes,"  they  hail  it  with  joy, 
and  inwardly  at  least  say, 

"  Yes,  my  native  land,  I  love  thee." 
OUR   COUNTRY  AS   TO   AGE. 

Some  nations  have  a  laudable  pride  in  their  antiquity.  Their 
institutions,  government  and  laws  are  venerable  with  age. 
Their  public  works,  castles,  towers  and  monuments  of  art,  have 
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been  covered  with  moss  for  centuries,  and  are  hoary  with  age. 
The  British  Isles  have  been  settled  for  at  least  nineteen  hun- 
dred years ;  and  about  eight  hundred  have  passed  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  since  which  time,  with  slight  interruptions  by 
revolutions,  there  has  been  a  constant  line  of  sovereigns.  The 
Chinese  have  records  to  show  that  their  nation  dates  back  to 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  there  is  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  it  commenced  long  before  that  period.  But  our 
nation  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  its  institutions  have  existed  but 
a  few  years.  But  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  have  gone 
by  since  Columbus  discovered  America;  and  but  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  since  the  Pilgrims  settled  at  Plymouth.  Some 
thirteen  years  previously  a  settlement  had  been  commenced  in 
Virginia.  Before  these  events,  our  land  was  mostly  a  waste 
howling  wilderness.  The  virgin  soil  was  not  cultivated.  The 
mountains,  rich  in  mineral  productions,  were  not  explored.  The 
streams  flowed,  but  they  were  not  highways  for  commerce,  nor 
was  the  immense  water  power  used  to  put  machinery  into  op- 
eration. The  beasts  roamed  in  the  forests,  and  the  Indians 
were  nearly  as  wild  as  the  beasts. 

The  settlements  in  what  are  now  several  of  the  States  were 
colonics  of  Great  Britain  for  about  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
.  war  of  the  Revolution  ended  in  their  separation  in  1783. 
It  then  required  four  or  five  years  to  devise  a  General  Govern- 
ment and  put  it  in  operation.  The  Constitution,  an  instrument 
wisely  calculated  for  the  freedom  and  general  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, nicely  formed  with  checks  and  balances  of  power,  is  wor- 
thy of  the  wisdom  of  the  patriots  and  statesmen,  who  framed 
it,  and  of  the  people  who,  with  much  caution,  accepted  it.  Wash- 
ington, the  first  President,  was  inducted  into  office  in  April, 
1789,  only  seventy-four  years  having  since  passed  away.  There 
have  been  but  eighteen  Presidential  terms  of  four  years,  and  the 
half  of  another  term  filled  by  the  present  incumbent.  Not  only  are 
some  now  living  who  were  on  the  stage  when  the  Government 
went  into  operation,  but  a  few  survive  who  voted  in  the  first 
Presidential  election.  It  must  be  seen  therefore  that  the  term 
^'  Young  America"  is  quite  appropriate  to  us  as  a  people. 
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INCREASE   IN  THE  NUMBER  OP  STATES ;   ALSO  OP   THE   PUBUO 
DOMAIN    AND   THE   PRESENT   EXTENT. 

The  original  number  of  States  was  thirteen.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  Michigan  in  1837,  the  number  had  just  doubled.  Eight 
have  been  admitted  since,  making  thirty-four. 

At  the  peace  of  1783,  the  area  was  820,680  square  miles. 
By  th€  Louisiana  purchase  there  were  added  889,579  square 
miles ;  by  the  purchase  of  Florida.  66,900 ;  by  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  31 8,000 ;  by  the  Oregon  Treaty,  308,052 ;  by  the  Mexican 
Treaty,  550,455 ;  making  in  all,  2,963,666  square  miles.  It 
is  much  more  than  two  thirds  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Ey- 
rope. 

The  longest  line  of  distance  that  can  bo  drawn  in  this  coun- 
try is  from  Cape  Cod  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Pacific  near  the 
parallel  of  latitude  42  degrees,  2600  miles.  The  longest  line 
of  boundary  is  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which,  including  indenta- 
tions, is  6861  miles.  The  next  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3467' 
On  British  America,  it  is  3303.  On  the  Pacific  Ocean,  2281. 
And  on  Mexico,  1456. 


INCREASE   OP   POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1775,  was  estimated  at  about  three  millions.  The  first  cen- 
sus taken  was  in  1790,  some  seven  years  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  had  closed,  and  in  the  second  year  of  Washington's 
administration.  The  population  was  then  found  to  be  3,929,827 
— almost  four  millions.  In  1800,  it  was  5,305,941;  in  1810, 
7,239,814;  in  1820,  9,638,191;  in  1830,  12,866,020;  in  1840, 
17,069,453;  in  1850,  23,263,488;  and  in  1860,  31,443,322. 
This  last  was  the  census  of  the  states  and  territories.  Adding  294,- 
431,  being  the  population  of  Indian  tribes;  and  whites  and  free 
colored  population,  and  a  few  slaves  in  Indian  territory  west  of 
Arkansas,  not  reckoned  in  the  above,  and  for  1860  we  have 
31,747,514.  The  greatest  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  for  any 
ten  years  was  from  1800  to  1810,  when  it  was  36:45.  From 
1850  to  1860  it  was  35:  59. 

The  following  states  had,  by  the  late  census,  over  a  million 
of  people :  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
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Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  all  eight  in  number. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  had  over  two  millions,  and  New  York 
more  than  three  millions. 

Thus  far  every  State  has  made  some  gain  in  each  ten  years, 
though  in  some  it  has  been  but  small.  Vermont,  in  the  last 
decade,  gained  at  the  rate  of  only  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 
New  Hampshire  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Thus  we  have  the  past  and  present.  We  naturally  look  for- 
ward and  ask,  what  we  shall  have  in  the  future  ?  Reckoning 
future  increase  by  the  past,  in  the  year  1900,  loss  than  forty 
years  hence,  the  population  will  be  over  100,000,000.  What  a 
teeming  host!  How  great  as  to  numerical  strength  I  If  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence,  liberty  and  virtue,  the  only  proper  moral 
safeguards  of  a  nation,  this  will  be  among  the  most  influential, 
formidable  and  powerful  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  public  domain  is  sufficient  in 
extent,  and  its  resources  every  way  ample  for  such  a  popula- 
tion as  this,  and,  indeed,  for  vastly  greater  numbers.  A  bright 
and  a  most  glorious  future  is  before  this  nation,  if  it  shall  con- 
duct itself  so  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  Him  who  rules 
and  reigns,  not  only  in  heaven,  but  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 


THE  NUMBER   IN    SLAVERY. 

Involuntary  servitude,  servitude  for  no  crime,  and  servitude 
without  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  was  introduced  into  settle- 
ments in  Virginia  in  1620,  the  same  year  that  the  Puritans  set- 
tied  at  Plymouth.  It  made  its  way  into  most  of  the  colonies. 
Some  held  slaves  even  in  New  England,  though,  as  usual,  the 
pure  faith  of  Christianity  made  its  rigors  less  severe  than 
where,  though  there  was  a  professed  Christianity,  barbarism 
was  allowed  to  come  in  and  displace  its  merciful  power.  At 
the  first  census  in  1790,  there  were  five  New  England  States, 
and  all  had  slaves  but  Massachusetts.  They  were,  to  be  sure, 
but  few,  Vermont  having  17,  and  New  Hampshire  158.  In 
1800,  Vermont  had  none,  and  New  Hampshire  but  8.  After 
this,  in  effect,  it  was  about  all  ended  in  New  England,  as  it  had 
been  previously  abolished  by  law.     In  process  of  a  few  years, 
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the  Middle  States,  that  had  it  entailed  upon  them,  rid  them- 
selves of  it,  as  the  sage  and  patriotic  founders  of  the  govern- 
ment supposed  all  would  under  the  influence  of  the  self-evident 
truths  of  the  Declaratiop  of  Independence.  Several  important 
Western  States,  settled  and  admitted  into  the  Union  after 
1800,  never  had  the  stain  of  slavery  and  its  dreadful  curse  on 
their  soil. 

In  1790,  the  number  of  slaves  was  697,897;  in  1800,  893,- 
041;  in  1810,  1,191,364;  in  1820,  1,533,128;  in  1830,  2,009,- 
042;  in  1840,  2,487,455;  in  1850,  3,204,313;  and  in  186Q, 
3,953,587.  The  greatest  rate  of  increase  for  any  decade  was 
for  that  ending  in  1810,  it  being  33 :  40  per  cent.  For  that 
ending  in  1860,  it  was  23  :  38  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that 
ia  1900,  things  going  as  they  have,  there  will  be  eight  or 
nine  millions  of  slaves  in  our  country.  Held  in  execration  by 
the  tender,  benevolent  and  humane  feelings  of  the  heart ;  con- 
demned by  the  civilization,  morality,  and  religion  of  the  en- 
lightened world ;  and  denounced  as  the  merchandise  of  mysti- 
cal Babylon  by  the  living  God,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  such  an 
incubus  on  the  body  politic ;  such  a  viper  in  the  bosom  of  the 
republic;  and  such  a  foul  national  crime  in  a  people  that  pro- 
fesses the  greatest  freedom  and  virtue  of  any  under  heaven. 
Probably  the  sin  will  be  removed  before  that  period  shall  come. 
Otherwise,  the  complete  downfall  of  the  nation  must  be  ex- 
pected. 


GENERAL    FEATURES    AND    STATISTICS. 

Our  country  has  some  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque 
natural  scenery.  It  has  chains  of  mountains  among  the  long- 
est; the  most  extensive  forests,  with  some  of  the  largest  trees  ; 
the  largest  lakes,  and  the  longest  rivers.  More  than  two-fifths 
of  our  domain  are  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
It  has  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  soil  of  any  part  of  the 
world,  unless  that  of  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt  be  an  exception. 
It  has  valuable  mines  of  gold,  and  various  other  minerals. 
Agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  en- 
gage the  profitable  attention  of  multitudes.  Indian  corn  was  a 
native  plant  of  this  country,   and  even  now  is  found  growing 
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wild  iiear  the  Rocky  Mountains.  More  than  eight  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  of  this  valuable  staple  of  life  are  produced 
in  a  year.  The  potato  is  a  native  vegetable  of  America,  if 
not  of  the  United  States.  So  is  tobacco,  which,  if  not  valuable 
to  the  world  except  in  some  cases  as  a  medicine,  is  profitable, 
as  it  is  used,  to  the  commerce  of  the  nations.  Wheat  is  raised 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
bushels  a  year;  cotton  more  than  five  millions  of  bales;  butter 
rising  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds;  hay  nineteen 
millions  of  tons.  And  the  income  of  orchards  in  apples  and 
peaches,  about  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  twenty- 
six  millions  of  sheep,  producing  about  sixty  millions  of  pounds 
of  wool. 

Some  great  inventions,  that  will  bless  the  world  in  all  com- 
ing time,  originated  here.  Mention  may  be  made  particularly 
of  the  guiding  of  the  thunder-bolts  of  the  storm  clouds,  safely 
to  the  ground,  thus  saving  buildings,  property  and  lives. 
Steam  in  moving  vessels  on  all  large  rivers,  and  in  a  few  days 
across  the  broad  ocean.  Harnessing  electricity  and  sending 
messages  over  wires  to  distant  parts  in  a  few  moments  of  time. 
And  then  Adams'  Power  Printing  Press,  and  lastly,  Hoe's  Type 
Revolving  Press,  which  have  astonished  the  world  at  the  facili- 
ty with  which  periodicals  and  books  are  produced,  speaking 
with  a  thousand  tongues,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon 
men. 

The  system  of  free  schools,  sustained  by  the  common  prop- 
erty and  opened  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  originated 
here.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  discovery  in  modern  times  ex- 
ceeds this  in  intrinsic  importance.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  in  New  England  attend  these  institutions  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  where  they  are  bidden  welcome  to  the  vital 
feast  of  knowledge.  In  the  whole  land,  those  being  instructed 
in  the  various  institutions,  number  millions.  Able  persons  in 
the  legal,  medical,  and  Divine  professions  are  produced,  as  well 
as  authors.  Our  country  has  produced  men  who  have  had  a 
good  share  in  surveying  the  starry  heavens,  discovering  new 
planets,  catching  a  view  of  new  comets,  flying  through  unbound- 
ed space,  and  calculating  their  elements. 
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The  country  has  churches  in  abundance,  free  and  indepen- 
dent ;  and  it  has  a  pure  faith.  No  law  binds  to  a  particular 
creed,  nor  to  any  at  all,  except  the  law  of  God,  which  enjoins 
fear,  reverence  and  obedience  to  Him,  and  love  to  man.  Wor- 
ship is  performed  voluntarily,  and  the  institutions  of  religion 
are  maintained  in  the  same  way.  Benevolence  abounds.  The 
poor  are  cared  for  and  made  comfortable;  deaf  mutes  are  edu- 
cated ; — so  are  the  blind ; — and  missionaries  go  to  evangelize 
savages  in  western  wilds ;  and  the  degraded  heathen  in  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  world.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  hasten 
the  time  when  the  angel,  seen  in  prophetic  vision,  shall  be  fly- 
ing in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  to  every  nation,  kingdom  and  people. 

Rollin,  the  able  writer  of  ancient  history,  says,  Monarchy  is 
the  natural  form  of  government.  Rollin  was  profound  in  erudi- 
tion and  his  judgment  rarely  failed.  If  we  admit  that  monar- 
chy is  the  natural  form,  wc  may  say  that  there  are  some  modi- 
fications to  the  idea;  and  also  that  a  Republican  form  is  not 
without  some  important  natural  claims,  and  some  demands  from 
the  natural  wants  and  just  rights  of  mail.  This,  however,  is 
not  now  the  subject  of  discussion.  But  what  is  to  be  said  is 
this :  Greece  and  Rome  were  both  for  a  time  Republics.  Both 
failed  and  gave  place  to  kingly  or  imperial  power.  They  failed 
in  consequence  of  inherent  defects,  or  because  these  nations 
were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  for  a  form  so  simple  and  just. 
It  remained  for  our  country  to  devise  the  most  perfect  model 
of  a  Republic  and  of  self  government  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
or  can  at  this  period  have  conception  of.  God  given  rights  have 
been  amply  secured.  Rulers  are  men  chosen  by  the  people. 
Laws  arc  enacted  bv  the  consent  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  arc  made. 

Our  government  has  alarmed  despots  in  other  lands,  while  it 
has  been  the  hope  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  rule  of  tyrants. 
Had  it  not  been  for  trcachcrv  to  ritrht  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  its  organic  Constitution  in  sustaining  the  worst 
slavery  the  blazing  sun  ever  looked  in  upon,  and  legislating  to 
extend  it,  prosperity  and  peace  would  have  still  attended.  But 
18 
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alas,  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  when  "  the  sum  of  all  tiI- 
lanies,"  became  by  national  laws  a  national  crime. 

THE    PRESENT   QUESTIOJf. 

But  little  more  than  hasty  glances  have  been  presented  in  the 
foregoing,  relative  to  the  extent  and  resources  of  our  land,  its 
excellent  institutions,  and  the  evidently  implied  design  of  Prov- 
idence that  here  shall  be  a  great,  free,  intelligent,  virtuous  and 
happy  nation.  The  way  is  prepared  to  consider  the  question 
now  at  issue,  and  which  for  two  years  has  moved  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  people.  The  question  is,  shall  the  best  government 
God  ever  gave  a  nation  be  preserved  or  destroyed  ?  Shall 
freedom  or  slavery  triumph?  Shall  the  "inalienable  rights" 
of  all  be  secured,  according  to  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Government,  or  shall  the  curse  of  a  man-steal- 
ing, man-selling,  man-whipping  and  man-degrading  system  con- 
tinue and  be  handed  down  to  millions  vet  unborn  ?  Shall  our 
Christianity  countenanca  this  crime  while  in  the  old  world  a 
less  intelligent  Christianity  removed  the  chains  of  those  who  in 
bondage  pined  ?  Is  not  our  religion  as  good  as  the  morals  of 
Seneca  and  other  heathen  writers,  which  morals  reproved  the 
sins  of  the  times  ?  Will  our  religion  tolerate  slavery  when 
even  the  rank  infidelity  that  once  existed  in  France  was  asham- 
ed of  it,  and  helped  effectually  in  its  over-throw  in  some  of  the 
Colonies  of  that  kingdom? 

Few  national  questions  were  ever  before  a  people  of  such 
amazing  importance  and  vast  magnitude  as  the  one  now  before  us. 
Not  many  yet  comprehend  its  greatness.  It  may  be  understood 
by  the  masses  before  the  struggle  is  finished.  Just  now,  let  each 
look  forward  a  little  and  examine  as  to  what  inheritance  is  to  be 
bequeathed  to  posterity.  Is  it  to  be  liberty,  or  bondage  ?  Is  it  ta 
be  a  pure  Christianity,  or  barbarism  ?  Look  at  the  coming  mil- 
lions that  are  to  people  this  land.  See  what  cities  are  to  arise  on 
western  streams  and  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  axe  has  not 
yet  struck  a  blow,  nor  the  spade  been  used,  and  nothing  but 
the  noise  of  wild  beasts  and  the  yells  of  savages  been  heard. 

The  matter,  however  decided,  is  not  to  be  ephemeral  in  its 
effects.     It  is  not  a  question  for  this  day  nor  this  year  only, 
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but  for  all  coming  time ;  and  its  results  will  have  an  influence 
on  distant  nations,  and  those  that  shall  be  on  the  stage  in  com- 
ing ages. 

Liberty  now  weeps,  the  dove  of  peace  is  pensive,  and  its  coo- 
ing complaints  indicate  its  inward  woe.  The  eagle  of  freedom 
has  folded  its  wings  and  turned  its  piercing  eye  towards  the 
eastern  continent  as  if  about  to  spread  its  wings  and  fly  thither 
for  an  asylum  from  such  cruel  mockery  and  almost  deadly  jtabs 
as  it  has  received  in  a  land  called  free.  The  olive  branch  of 
concord  and  brotherly  love  has  withered,  though  it  is  not  dead. 
And  now  there  is  a  wish  that  present  diflBculties  may  be  ended 
and  quietness  and  peace  be  restored.  Peace  is  desirable.  War, 
when  necessary  in  self-defence,  is  a  terrible  necessity.  But 
peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  humanity,  justice  and  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right,  will  be  of  no  avail.  Not  only  must  national  hon- 
or be  secured,  but  the  freedom  of  all  from  unjust  bondage.  The 
procuring  cause  of  our  calamities  must  be  removed.  There  has 
again  and  again  been  a  compromise  with  crime,  with  "  the  hor- 
rible thing  done  in  the  land,"  still,  the  trouble  has  not  been  got 
over,  but  rather  made  worse.  "  Your  covenant  with  death  shall 
not  stand  ;  and  your  agreement  with  hell  shall  be  dissannuled." 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully; 
and  cursed  be  ho  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood." 
This  last  clause  is  applicable,  when  God  designs  the  use  of  the 
sword  in  self-defence  and  iu  causing  those  to  perish,  who  wicked- 
ly have  taken  it  to  strike  down  the  citadel  of  liberty  and  to  de- 
stroy those  who  have  labored  to  maintain  it,  and  who  have  re- 
buked sin. 

A  nation,  that  as  such  has  sinned,  must  suffer  for  it;  and  in 
such  a  case  many  of  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Thus 
it  is  in  our  land.  There  should  be  humility  and  penitence,  that 
the  judgments  of  Heaven  may  be  removed.  And  peace  on  right 
terms  may  cost  a  greater  sacrifice  than  has  yet  been  made. 
Proclaim  an  armistice ;  come  to  a  settlement ;.  restore  the 
Union  as  it  was  before ;  or  reconstruct  it  and  have  New  Eng- 
land, with  its  element  of  Puritanism,  which  testifies  against  sin, 
left  out ;  or  put  in  a  provision  that  all  who  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  be  hung;  or  allow  a  Southern  Confederacy.  All 
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these  have  been  suggested  for  a  settlement.  But  it  may  as  well 
be  understood  in  the  outset,  that  there  will  be  no  peace  with 
such  wickedness.  None  at  all.  There  never  is  to  the  wicked ; 
nor  never  can  be  to  such  wrong. 

If  the  Administration  is  embarrassed  by  obstacles  thrown  in 
its  Way  because  of  its  Emancipation  Policy,  it  may  prolong  the 
contest,  but  as  God  lives  the  final  result  shall  be  achieved,  the 
release  of  those  in  servitude,  whose  groanings  He  has  heard ; 
and  whom  He  is  coming  to  deliver. . 

Scarcely  ever  any  moral  enterprise  has  encountered  such  vir- 
ulent rage  and  desperately  mad  opposition  as  the  anti-sla- 
very cause.  The  friends  *of  the  enslaved  have  been  mob- 
bed J  imprisoned ;  their  property  destroyed ; — free  presses 
thrown  into  the  streets  or  rivers ; — fine  halls  opened  for  free 
discussion,  burned ; — Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  murdered ; — attempts 
to  break  up  meetings,  if  in  them  any  allusion  was  made  to  sla- 
very as  a  sin ; — gags  applied  in  Congress  to  stifle  debate  and  the 
right  of  petition; — a  war  waged  with  Mexico  to  extend  the  area 
of  oppression ; — compromise  measures,  all  except  one  small  item, 
in  favor  of  the  South  and  slavery; — an  infamous  bill  to  hunt 
and  catch  flying  fugitives  from  cruel  bondage  and  return  them 
to  their  masters ; — nefarious  attempts  to  force  a  pro-slavery 
Constitution  on  the  liberty  loving  people  of  Kansas;  and  last, 
the  present  war,  waged  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  the  system 
of  buying,  selling  and  working  God's  poor  without  requiting 
them  for  their  hard  toil.  But  everv  efi'ort  of  this  kind  has  been 
overruled  to  the  furtherance  of  the  enterprise  they  have  labor- 
ed to  destroy.  It  requires  no  prophet's  ken  to  foresee  that 
the  present  uprising  and  virulent  rage  at  the  Emancipation  Pol- 
icy, which  the  Administration  wisely  engrafts  into  the  war,  will 
advance  the  glorious  period  when  the  chains  of  slavery  shall  be 
broken. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  loss  of  life  in  the  present  con- 
flict, but  so  great  arc  the  results  to  be  obtained,  the  triumph  of 
civilization,  humanity,  freedom  and  religion  itself  in  our  land, 
that  almost  any  amount  of  treasure, — a  million  of  lives  will  not 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice.  And  those  who  have,  without  any  good 
reason,  caused  the  wicked  rebellion,  must  settle  the  dread  ac- 
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count  of  tbo  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives  with  the  Judge  of 
all. 


PRESENT  DISCOURAGEMENTS   MET. 

For  months  past  there  has  been  a  desponding,  disheartening 
feeling  prevailing  among  the  most  loyal  all  througli  the  great 
North.  It  is  unworthy  of  those,  who  are  engaged  in  a  good 
cause ;  and  especially  of  those,  who  profess  faith  in  the  infinite 
God. 

It  has  been  found  that  very  unworthy  men  have  been  among 
those  high  in  ofl&ce  in  the  army  of  freedom.  There  were  cow- 
ards and  traitors  in  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and 
among  the  chosen  propagators  of  Christianity ;  and  yet  in  nei- 
ther case,  nor  in  other  similar  ones  did  they  prevent  success. 

Again  in  the  conflict  we  have  met  with  sad  and  very  disas- 
trous reverses.  No  more  so  than  in  the  Revolution.  No  more 
so  than  Britain  in  its  contest  with  Napoleon.  In  both  cases 
it  was  disaster  and  defeat  year  after  year  j  but  there  was  per- 
severance, and  at  length  the  invaders  and  oppressors  were  hum- 
bled and  vanquished.  And  not  so  bad  fortune  has  attended  us 
as  did  the  Israelites  when  they  found  it  necessary  to  chastise 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  for  its  corruption  and  revolt.  God  au- 
thorized Israel  to  go  against  that  tribe  with  an  army,  but  Israel 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  twenty-two  thousand  men.  But 
were  they  discouraged?  Not  at  all;  it  is  said  on  the  contrary 
^'  they  encouraged  themselves,"  and  the  next  day  they  fought 
again.  But  again  they  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  eighteen 
thousand.  Wonder  if  there  was  a  clamor  for  the  removal  of 
the  generals  ?  Probably  not,  for  it  is  only  related  that  they 
wept  and  fasted,  and  likely  learning,  as  our  people  must,  that 
their  trust  was  too  much  in  men  and  the  munitions  of  war,  and 
not  enough  in  God,  they  renewed  the  battle  again  the  next  day, 
and  victory  was  complete.  Seeming  defeats  in  a  good  cause 
are  often  found  in  the  end,  when  all  consequences  are  worked 
out,  to  be  real  triumphs.  And  defeats  in  our  country's  cause 
may  have  been  necessary  to  make  the  downfall  of  slavery  inev- 
itable. 

But  once  more,  it  is  said  that  after  two  years  of  painful  ef- 
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fort,  with  the  loss  of  an  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  expen- 
diture of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  anguish,  and 
tears,  and  sorrow-riven  hearts  all  over  the  land,  nothing  has 
been  gained.  If  nothing  had  been  gained,  a  good  cause  and 
faith  would  save  from  despondency.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
nothing  has  been  gained.  Enough  has  been  achieved  to  afford 
just  ground  for  hope ;  and  enough  to  cause  all  the  true  friends 
of  right  to  "  thank  God  and  take  courage." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  slavery  was  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  has  been  abolished  there.  Some  year 
and  a  half  ago  our  best  army  was  cooped  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Federal  capital,  and  the  wisest  could  not  see  how  it  could 
leave  its  entrenchments  in  safety.  Rebel  forces  stretched  from 
Chesapeake  Bay,  up  the  Potomac  and  around  to  Winchester. 
A  number  of  different  times,  Washington,  it  is  believed,  might 
have  been  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  if  it  had  known 
the  weakness  of  its  defences.  Western  Virginia  was  loyal,  but 
in'iraminent  danger  of  being  overrun  and  held  by  rebels.  They 
held  Tennessee  and  at  least  half  of  Kentucky.  Southern  troops 
were  in  command  of  much  of  Missouri ;  and  the  noble  river, 
Mississippi,  was  held  by  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  down 
to  the  Gulf.  And  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  south 
of  Fortress  Monroe,  along  the  whole  border  of  the  Gulf,  what 
foothold  had  loyalists,  except  Fort  Pickens  and  the  unimpor- 
tant place,  Hatteras  ? 

How  is  it  now?  Have  not  the  Unionists  taken  the  strono: 
places,  Norfolk,  Newbern,  Port  Royal,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  Nashville  and  quite  a  number  of  other  places  of  less 
note?  And  are  they  not  held,  with  a  few  small  exceptions? 
Has  not  the  whole  of  Missouri  been  gained,  and  the  barbarous 
bands  of  guerrillas  broken  up?  Has  not  Kentucky,  or  that  part 
then  held  by  the  foe,  been  gained  ?  Has  there  not  been  an  im- 
mense gain  of  Federal  power  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  even  in  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  ?  The  Mississippi  river  is  now  open,  except 
in  a  small  portion  of  it. 

So  much,  and  indeed  far  more  at  the  time  of  this  writing;  and 
A  prospect  of  greater  gains  before  this  shall  reach  our  readers. 
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And  now  it  is  infidel  to  say  the  cause  of  the  Union  will  not 
succeed.  The  President's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  not  nam« 
ed  in  the  above,  is  the  noblest  act  ever  performed  by  a  ruler  of  a 
free  people,  or  perhaps  by  any  other.  It  will  cause  his  name 
to  be  emblazoned  in  history,  and  be  "  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance," while  those  in  power  who  have  basely  and  cravenly 
bowed  to  the  behests  of  the  slave  authorities,  stultified  their 
consciences  and  been  treacherous  to  freedom,  will  be  held  in 
eternal  execration. 

The  Union  will  succeed,  unless  the  crying  sin  of  the  land, 
oppression;  with  which  the  free  North  has  had  a  shameful  and 
awfully  sinful  complicity,  has  been  so  aggravating  in  the  sight 
of  God,  that  we  are  given  over  to  destruction.  But  it  is  confi- 
dently trusted  that  it  is  not  so.  There  is  penitence  for  the 
wrong,  and  there  will  be  more. 

J^nd  now,  Truth  has  been  crushed  to  earth,  but  it  will  rise 
again.  Civilization  is  immortal,  and  so  will  have  a  resurrec- 
tion. The  night  has  already  been  long,  but  the  day-star 
has  arisen,  and,  behold,  the  morning  cometh.  The  Lord  is 
leading  through  a  terrible  wilderness,  but  the  promised  land 
will  be  reached.  And  then  voices  more  than  earthly  will 
sound  : 


O'er  land  and  o'er  sea, 
Jehovah  hath  triumphed,  his  people  are  free. 
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Art.  VII.— attack  UPON  THE  PENTATEUCH  BY  A 

BISHOP.* 


We  live  in  a  time  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  We  live  in 
a  time  when  conflicting  ideas  have  forced  a  continent  to  civil 
war.  We  live  in  a  time  filled  with  strange  events  in  almost 
every  department  of  human  thought  and  exertion.  Among 
the  strange  events  of  eventful  times  the  recent  rebellion  in  the 
church  of  England  against  the  Bible  and  its  standard  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  reckoned.  A  few  years  ago,  an  influential  party 
in  that  church  proposed  virtually  to  go  back  to  the  traditions  of 
the  decaying  Hierarch  of  Rome.  And  now,  naturally  enough 
comes  the  reaction  which  considered  by  itself  would  seem 
strangest  of  all.  Another  influential  party  virtually  proposes 
to  abandon  the  old  standards  for  "  the  light  of  nature."  "  The 
Essays  and  Reviews"  first  revealed  the  extent  of  this  tendency, 
and  now  the  current  carries  away  one  of  the  bishops  of  that 
church. 

Dr.  Colenso,  the  missionary  bishop  to  Natal,  in  Africa,  went 
out  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Bible.  He  returns  to  Great 
Britain  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  from  the  Bible. 
He  has  made  what  he  professes  is  to  him  a  painful  discovery-, 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  "historical,"  and  comes  home  to  pro- 
claim the  great  discovery.  In  the  long  preface  of  the  book  con- 
taining his  attack  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua, 
he  gives  us  some  account  of  his  mental  experiences  by  which  he 
came  to  his  present  position.  This  part  of  the  book  quite  ex- 
cites one's  sympathies,  and  commands  attention  as  for  a  candid 

*  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  critically  examined. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  John  William  Coleuso,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  Newly  translated  and  explained 
from  a  missionary  point  of  view.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colen- 
so, D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863. 

The  Spiritual  Point  of  View  ;  or  the  Glass  Reversed.  An  an- 
swer to  Bishop  Colenso.  By  M.  Mahan,  D.  D.,  St.  Mark-in-the- 
Bowery  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  General  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863. 
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mind  brought  to  its  wreck  by  an  overwhelming  and  cruel  fate. 
Had  the  bishop  ended  his  book  with  the  preface,  he  would  have 
unsettled  the  faith  of  hundreds,  while  the  whole  book  will  only 
here  and  there  disturb  a  few  persons  at  a  certain  stage  of 
faith. 

Faith  in  this  world  is  compelled  to  work  out  its  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling.  We  mean  that  there  are  certain  real 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  every  mind  that  attains  any  con- 
siderable degree  in  an  intelligent  and  firm  Christian  faith.  Cer- 
tain false  views  are  generally  at  first  assumed  as  essential  to 
the  Christian  faith.  In  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible,  those  views  must  be  given  up,  and  faith  ad- 
justed to  the  new  ideas.  This  process  brings  on  painful  men- 
tal struggles,  sometimes  struggles  of  doubtful  issue,  when  it  is 
considered  how  easy  it  is  in  this  world  for  mind  at  such  a  stage 
to  receive  a  wrong  bias. 

Most  Christians,  for  instance,  set  out  with  a  wrong  view, 
or  an  inadequate  view,  of  Inspiration.  At  least,  it  is  very 
common  to  assume  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  of  that 
mechanical  sort  which  might  operate  through  a  statue  as  well 
as  through  living,  thinking,  suffering  man.  But  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  Bible  soon  forces  the  conviction  upon  the  candid 
mind  that  the  writers  of  it,  write,  and  speak,  and  act,  very  much 
like  men  who  are  not  inspired,  in  most  of  their  communications 
of  the  divine  will.  At  length  the  view  breaks  upon  the  mind 
that  the  whole  man  is  used  as  the  instrument  of  the  inspira- 
tion;  not  simply  man  in  passiveness,  but  man  in  activity;  that 
Revalation  has  a  side  which  is  more  intensely  natural  and  hu- 
man than  we  find  in  any  other  writings,  as  well  as  a  side  entire- 
ly divine.  Indeed,  the  more  completely  we  are  influenced  by 
the  human  view,  the  more  overwhelmingly  we  are  impressed 
with  the  presence  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Come  and  see.  Behold  here  a  work- 
ing carpenter,  simple  in  all  his  habits  and  appearance,  as  any 
other  carpenter  in  all  the  land.  See  his  brothers  and  sisters 
are  here  with  us,  and  they  arc  just  like  their  neighbors.  Yet 
the  plain  working  man,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  the 
schools,  without  foreign  travel,  without  the  assistance  of  one 
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learned  associate,  even  for  a  secretary,  manages  to  utter  a  wis- 
dom infinitely  beyond  all  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  Cicero  cannot  bear  to  him  the  comparison  which 
a  prattling  child  bears  to  Isaac  Newton.  In  short,  the  more  at- 
tentively one  considers  Christ  under  the  view  of  man,  the  more 
completely  is  he  filled  with  the  conviction  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence in  his  words  and  works.  As  with  the  Incarnate  Word,  so 
with  the  written  word  of  God. 

In  its  progress,  faith  has  its  own  honest  burdens  to  bear.  It 
has  to  wrestle  with  more  than  flesh  and  blood.  It  staggers  now 
and  then  under  real  difficulties.  It  is  always  victorious,  how- 
ever, in  the  end  in  all  minds  that  retain  their  perfect  integrity. 
But.  at  times,  it  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  feel  a  helping  hand 
and  the  pulsations  of  a  sympathizing  heart.  What  relief  may 
be  felt  if  a  friend  but  put  forth  a  little  finger  to  help  us  in  car- 
rying our  burden.  An  ounce  more,  and  we  go  to  the  ground 
under  our  heavy  load ;  an  ounce  of  help,  and  we  throw  off  the 
burden  and  walk  forward  in  the  good  way  with  light  foot  and 
erect  form. 

Dr.  Colenso  is  a  bishop  to  help  souls  forward.  That  is  his 
profession.  In  his  biographical  sketch  he  shows  us  himself  in 
his  struggles.  He  assumes  the  tones  of  innocence,  candor  and 
integrity.  But  despite  all,  his  fate  is  too  much  for  him.  We 
see  him  down  in  the  dust  with  his  heavy  burdens  crushing  out 
the  last  remains  of  life.  We  pity  him.  We  mourn  over  him. 
"We  feel  almost  to  complain  that  God  in  his  Book  so  overtaxes 
innocent,  candid  souls.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
the  Book  we  are  tempted  to  feel,  that  makes  wrecks  of  such 
noble  souls.  So  we  feel  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  save  here 
and  there  he  has  seen  great  difficulties  we  cannot  see,  but  we 
conclude  that  by  his  help  we  shall  see  them  in  a  few  pages  more 
and  perhaps  like  him  be  crushed  by  them.  Now,  on  we  go  to 
look,  and  the  giants  and  even  the  wind-mill  upon  which  the  val- 
iant knight  made  his  dash  is  scarcely  discernable.  Every  diffi- 
culty is  magnified,  thousands  are  found  where  there  are  none; 
and  our  guide  comes  back  in  grief  when  he  fails  to  find  the  dif- 
ficulties he  so  faithfully  seeks. 

When  this  spirit  is  more  and  more  shown,  we  lose  our  sym- 
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pathy.  We  see  through  the  disguise  by  which  we  were  cheated 
in  the  preface.  We  feel  much  as  we  have  before  now  felt  when 
the  well-told  story  of  a  pretender  has  robbed  some  unfortunate 
one  of  what  we  had  to  bestow  upon  cases  of  genuine  charity. 
It  is  the  meanest  kind  of  robbery,  this  robbing  the  poor  by  pre- 
tended cases  of  distress.  So  we  feel  toward  the  bishop  who 
has  drawn  us  away  from  those  who  are  poor  in  faith  to  him  who 
manifestly  with  his  own  volitions  increases  his  distress.  In 
short,  we  find  that  no  openly  avowed  infidel  ever  more  delight- 
ed in  throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  faith.  So  much 
for  the  bishop's  spirit.  Of  course,  this  does  not  dispose  of  the 
bishop's  difiiculties  and  arguments ;  but  it  makes  us  cautious  as 
to  how  we  receive  on  trust  difficulties  which  we  fail  to  see  for 
ourselves.  It  causes  us  to  withdraw  from  him  the  sympathy 
which  the  story  excited.  We  propose  to  investigate  this  claim 
for  charity  before  investing  our  funds  for  its  relief. 

This  bishop  still  remains  a  bishop.  So  does  the  law  of  state 
impose  upon  the  church  in  England,  that  it  seems  there  is  no 
help  for  it ;  he  remains  a  bishop  though  he  should  become  a 
heathen  man  and  publican  altogether.  Of  course  his  brethren 
asked  him  to  resign,  but  of  course  he  declines  to  resign.  This 
is  the  condition  of  that  sect  which  arrogantly  and  exclusively 
claims  to  be  the  church.  Suppose  half  or  two-thirds  follow  this 
new  Gospel  that  Paul  never  preached,  this  Gospel  of  '*  the  Es- 
says and  Reviewt?,"  and  of  this  missionary  bishop  !  Is  it  the 
church  still?  Is  it  now /^e  church  when  human  law  is  more 
potent  in  it  than  the  law  of  Christ?  May  it  not  be  that  the 
present  evil,  which  no  doubt  arises,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
unholy  union  of  church  and  state,  will,  bythc  providence  of  God, 
be  made  efficient  in  opening  the  eyes  of  men  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Dissenters? 

But  we  proceed  to  consider  some  points  in  the  bishop's  book, 
"  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua." 

The  author  thus  states  his  position,  page  49. — "The  result 
of  my  inquiry  is  this,  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction, — as 
painful  to  myself  at  first,  as  it  may  be  to  my  reader,  though 
painful  now  no  longer  under  the  clear  shining  of  the  Light  of 
Truth — that  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  cannot  possibly  have 
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been  written  bj  Moses,  or  by  any  one  acquainted  personally 
with  the  facts  which  it  professes  to  describe,  and  further,  that 
the  (so  called)  Mosaic  narrative,  by  whomsoever  written,  and 
though  imparting  to  us,  as  I  fully  believe  it  does,  revelations  of 
the  Divine  Will  and  Character,  cannot  be  regarded  as  histor- 
ically true.^^ 

1.  The  book  was  not  written  by  Moses  or  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts. 

2.  Yet  the  book  imparts  to  us  revelations  of  the  Divine  will. 

3.  The  book  is  not  historically  true ;  it  is  a  myth,  a  fiction. 
These,  if  we  understand  the  author,  are  the  propositions  he 

proposes  to  maintain.  In  the  present  work  the  bishop  brings 
forward  nothing  with  which  he  proposes  to  sustain  his  first 
proposition  only  incidentally  in  the  treatment  of  the  third.  We, 
therefore,  dismiss  the  first  point  altogether. 

Of  the  second  proposition,  we  have  but  little  to  say  ;  yet,  one 
may  easily  perceive,  flanked  as  it  is,  right  and  left,  that  it  is  a 
virtual  surrender  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  book  in  any  such 
sense  as  Christians  usually  attach  to  the  term  inspiration.  We 
think,  too,  this  bishop,  defender  of  the  faith  that  will  not  re- 
sign, so  intends  to  be  understood.  On  pages  53  and  54  he 
holds  the  following  language :  "  The  heart  that  is  unclean  and 
impure,  will  not  fail  to  find  excuse  [in  view  of  the  bishop's 
doctrine]  for  indulging  its  lusts  from  the  notion  that  somehow 
the  very  principle  of  a  living  faith  in  God  is  shaken,  because, 
belief  in  the  Pentateuch  is  shaken.  But  it  is  not  so.  Our  be- 
lief in  the  Living  God  remains  as  sure  as  ever,  though  not  the 
Pentateuch  only,  but  the  whole  Bible  were  removed.  It  is  writ- 
ten on  our  hearts  by  God's  own  finger,  as  surely  as  by  the  hand 
of  the  apostles  in  the  Bible,  that '  God  is  and  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.'  It  is  written  there  also,  as 
plainly  as  in  the  Bible,  that'  God  is  not  mocked,' — that  '  what- 
soever a  man  sowcth,  that  shall  he  also  reap' — and  that  '  he 
that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.' " 

In  a  certain  sense  every  intelligent  Christian  is  ready  to  ad- 
mit all  that  is  said  in  this  quotation  about  the  inward  and  out- 
ward revelation.  But  the  point  which  the  bishop  is  making,  or 
at  least  needs  to  make  from  his  position  is   this — that   the  in- 
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ward  revelation  will  accomplish  without  the  outward  what  the 
two  together  now  accomplish.  If  the  whole  Bible  is  gone,  we 
still  have  the  ground  of  faith  in  the  living  God.  Whoever 
doubted  that  as  a  theory  ?  Indeed  this  is  the  very  ground  up- 
on which  Paul  in  Eomans  holds  the  heathen  guilty,  for  turning 
away  from  God  that  might  from  his  works  be  known,  to  worshijy 
idols.  Yet  as  a  fact,  man,  thus,  without  the  outward  revelation, 
turns  away.  Still  our  bishop  says,  no  matter  that  the  Bible  is 
swept  away. 

On  page  55,  the  author  pretends  to  tremble  lest  his  book  is 
about  to  '<  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,"  and  proceeds  to  ad- 
minister his  episcopal  consolation  thus: 

"  And  that  truth  in  the  present  instance,  as  I  have  said,  is  this, 
that  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  was  not  written  by  Moses,  and  that 
with  respect  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  story,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  true.  It  does  not,  therefore,  ceas^ 
to  '  contain  the  true  word  of  God'  with  '  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion,* to  be  '  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  correction,  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness.'  It  still  remains  an  integral  portion  of  that 
Book,  which,  whatever  the  intermixture  of  human  elements — of  error, 
infirmity,  passion,  and  ignorance, — has  yet,  through  God's  provi- 
dence, and  special  working  of  His  Spirit,  on  the  minds  of  its  writers, 
been  the  means  of  revealing  to  us  His  True  Name,  the  Name  of  the 
only  Living  and  True  God,  and  has  all  along  been,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  never  will  cease  to  be,  the  mightiest  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  Divine  Teacher,  for  awakening  in  our  minds  just  conceptions  of 
His  character,  and  His  gracious  and  merciful  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Only  we  must  not  attempt  to  put  into  the  Bible  what 
we  think  ought  to  be  there  ;  we  must  not  indulge  that  *'froward  delu- 
sive faculty,'  as  Bishop  Butler  styles  the  '  imagination,'  and  lay  it 
down  for  certain  before-hand  that  God  could  only  reveal  himself  to  us 
by  means  of  an  infallihle  book.  We  must  be  content  to  take  the 
Bible  as  it  is,  and  draw  from  it  those  lessons  which  it  really  contains. 
Accordingly,  that  which  I  have  done,  or  endeavored  to  do,  in  this 
book,  is  to  make  out  from  the  Bible — at  least  from  the  first  part  of  it 
— what  account  it  gives  of  itself;  and  what  it  really  is  ;  what,  if  we 
love  the  truth,  we  must  understand  and  believe  it  to  be  ;  what,  if  we 
will  speak  the  truth,  we  must  represent  it  to  be." 
19 
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Surely,  there  is  a  fair  face  on  all  this.  But  after  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  no  need  of  revelation  in  the  sense  attached  by- 
common  usage  to  that  word,  it  is  no  great  condescension  to 
admit  the  Bible,  the  "  mightiest  instrument,"  and  the  special 
working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  it,  despite  error,  infirmity,  pas- 
sion, and  ignorance,  not  as  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but  as 
palmed  ofif  as  the  infallible  revelation  of  God.  It  is  but  little 
to  admit  that  the  Bible  has  more  of  God's  revelation  in  it  than 
there  is  in  the  Shasters. 

As  might  be  expected  from  an  author  setting  out  with  such 
premises,  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  that  we  are  to 
look  everywhere  for  inspiration  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  Page 
222 :  "  But,  then,  too,  they  [our  children]  must  be  taught  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  God's  Spirit,  in  whatever  way,  by  what- 
ever ministry.  He  vouchsafes  to  speak  to  the  children  of  men ; 
and  to  realize  the  solid  comfort  of  the  thought,  that, — not  in 
the  Bible  only,  but  out  of  the  Bible — not  to  us  Christians  only, 
but  to  our  fellow  men  of  all  climes  and  countries,  ages  and  re- 
ligions,— the  same  Gracious  Teacher  is  revealing,  in  diflferent 
measures,  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  the  hidden  things  of 
God." 

Thus  the  author  reaches  the  conclusion,  virtually,  that  there 
is  the  same  kind  of  inspirations  in  other  books  and  in  other 
religions  as  in  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  In  the  above  para- 
graph almost  everything  which  is  said  is  true,  in  a  certain 
sense,  but  not  in  the  sense  intended.  It  is  that  sort  of  mix- 
ture of  truth  with  error  by  which  the  latter  is  made  to  pass 
most  currently.  The  more  nearly  the  counterfeit  resembles  the 
genuine,  the  greater  the  power  of  deception. 

The  Bible  itself,  in  its  fulness  of  truth,  alludes  to  what,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  call  material  inspiration  in  hu- 
man nature  among  the  heathen.  "  When  the  Gentiles,  which 
have  not  the  law,"  that  is,  supernatural  revelation,  "  do  by  na- 
ture the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having::  not  the  law^ 
are  a  law  unto  themselves  which  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness, 
and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another."      According  to   this,  we   should  expect  among  the 
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heathen  themselves  expressions  of  that  Divine  law  which  is 
written  by  the  Divine  finger  upon  their  hearts*.  We  should 
expect  some  actions  which  are  conformed  to  that  same  Divine 
law.  But  as  a  matter,  both  of  inference  from  this  teaching  of 
Paul,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  verbal  expressions  of  the 
Divine  law,  and  the  actions  conformed  thereto  among  the  heath- 
en, are  fragmentary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  without  a 
supernatural  revelation  to  continue  to  arouse  the  conscience  to 
the  law  within,  wander  farther  and  farther  from  the  in- 
ward law.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  the  Divine 
law  is  in  the  human  heart?  It  is  not  whether  that  law  here 
and  there  will  find  expressions  in  words.  All  believers  are 
ready  to  take  the  affirmative  of  such  questions,  as  well  as  pan- 
theists. But  the  question  is  this :  Is  there  a  supernatural  rev- 
elation, which  does  not  thus  spring  naturally  from  the  human 
heart — a  revelation  complete  as  a  system  and  given  direct  from 
God,  as  above  nature,  to  man  ? 

Our  author  virtually  assumes  the  negative,  and  so  goes  every- 
where hunting  for  revelation.  In  short,  he  removes  every 
characteristic  signification  from  inspiration  and  revelation  which 
Christians  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  those  terms.  He  at- 
tempts, by  the  use  of  general  and  plausible  terms,  to  put  out  of 
sight  the  distinction  which  the  apostle  Peter  so  sharply  defines 
in  relation  to  the  point  under  consideration.  "Knowing," 
says  Peter,  "  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of 
any  private  interpretation."  A  glance  at  the  Greek  shows  that 
the  point  which  Peter  here  makes  is  just  that  distinguishing 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  communicating 
thoughts.  No  communication  of  the  Bible  in  its  place,  rela- 
tions, surroundings,  and  bearings,  is  there,  by  the  thought  of  the 
human  writer  alone,  however  human  it  may  appear  from  one 
stand-point;  '^for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  the  old  time  hy  the 
will  of  man  ;  hut  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
(or  impelled)  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  precisely  this  distinc- 
tion which  Peter  makes  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural which  the  bishop  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
strives  to  blot  out  of  his  own  mind  and  the  mind  of  his 
readers. 
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n"  Naturally  enough,  after  making  this  point  good  in  his  own 
estimation,  he  proceeds  to  quote  from  Sactantius  and  the 
Sikh  Gooroos,  as  if  to  make  us  happy  over  the  thought,  that, 
instead  of  one  Moses,  we  have  any  number  of  them,  if  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  heathen  authors. 

The  man  who  would  lead  us  to  this  pitiable  result  can  easily 
dispose  of  the  argument  for  the  inspiration  of»the  Scriptures 
found  in  the  fact  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  endorses  the  Old 
Testament,  including  Moses.  Jesus  was  weak  and  ignorant 
voluntarily;  ho  grew  in  wisdom;  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  at 
what  period  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  life  he  became  supernatur- 
ally  endowed,  so  as  to  give  us  accurate  information  about  the 
Bible.  So  runs  his  argument.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  m^n 
of  learning  and  good  natural  parts  can  reduce  himself  to  such 
stupidity.  Just  as  if  the  Saviour  did  not  endorse  the  Scrip- 
tures after  his  resurrection  and  after  his  ascension.  Just  as  if 
the  Saviour  was  sent  from  heaven  to  earth  on  a  particular  mis- 
sion, and  then  was  so  beset  with  his  human  weakness  and  igno- 
rance, that  he  could  not,  either  before  death  or  after  death,  do 
,the  work  for  which  he  was  sent.  How  pitiable !  How  re- 
•.spectable,  in  comparison  with  this  nonsense,  is  the  bold  blas- 
phemer, intellectually  considered,  who  cuts  the  knot  at  once, 
and  calls  Christ  the  chief  of  impostors,  as  he  surely  was,  if  the 
Bible  is  not  inspired  in  any  higher  sense  than  were  Sactantius 
and  the  Sikh  Gooroos.  So  much  for  our  bishop's  doctrine  up- 
on the  subject  of  inspiration. 

We  pass  to  the  third  point,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  his- 
torically true.  If  we  attentively  consider  this  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  "  we  shall  find  them,"  says  our  author,  "  to  contain 
a  series  of  manifest  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which 
leave  us,  it  would  seem,  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  that 
main  portions  of  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  though  based,  proba- 
bly, on  some  real  historical  foundation,  yet  are  certainly  not  to 
be  regarded  as  historically  true.''    Page  53. 

Open  the  Bible  now  to  Genesis  46 :  12,  and  find  the  first 
mount  of  error  on  which  the  bishop  plants  his  first  battery  as 
he  opens  the  attack  upon  the  old  citadel  of  the  Bible. 

"And  the  sons  of  Judah ;   Er,  and  Onan,  and   Shelab,  and 
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Pharez,  and  Zarah :  but  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the   land  of  Ca- 
naan.   And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul."    ^^*' 

The  argument  runs  thus :  By  this  verse  and  others,  it  is  assum- 
ed that  the  Bible  intends  to  convey  the  meaning  that  Hezron 
and  Hamul  were  born  in  the  land  of  Canaan  before  Jacob  went 
down  into  Egypt.  But  this  is  impossible,  it  is  asserted,  that 
Judah  should  hlive  these  grandchildren  before  going  down  to 
Egypt,  seeing  that  Joseph  was  at  that  time  only  thirty-nine 
years  old,  and  Judah  was  only  three  or  four  years  older  than 
Joseph.  See  Genesis  38th  chapter.  Therefore,  the  Penta- 
teuch is  not  historically  true.  '   ' 

Our  author  assumes,  for  it  cannot  be  proved  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  the  writer  means  to  say  that  Hezron  and 
Hamul  were  born  before  the  migration  to  Egypt.  Er  and 
Onan  died,  we  are  told;  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Hence,  in 
counting  up  the  list  of  Jacob's  family  record,  our  bishop  leaves 
them  out.  Now  how  does  he  know  but  that  the  Pentateuch, 
according  to  some  oriental  custom,  counts  in  the  dead  as  well 
as  the  living  in  the  family  record,  and  that  Hezron  and  Hamul 
were  substituted  for  the  departed  in  that  record,  though  they 
were  born  after  the  migration.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  by  this  hypothesis,  or  some  other,  the  difficulty  is  not  in- 
explicable, without  charging  the  Pentateuch  with  wilful  false- 
hood ?  For  it  is  important  to  remark  in  reply,  that  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  the  bishop's  assumption,  lacks  not  only 
inspiration,  but  truthfulness  and  common  sense  as  well.  A  man 
does  not  need  inspiration,  per  se,  to  tell  the  truth  in  such  a 
case  as  this;  he  only  needs  ordinary  capacities  combined  with 
common  honesty. 

•  This  last  remark  we  would  emphasize,  for  it  is  applicable 
we  believe,  in  every  case  which  the  bishop  cites  for  the  over- 
turning of  the  Pentateuch.  In  every  case,  we  believe,  where 
he  charges  the  author  with  mistake,  upon  the  bishop's  assump- 
tion, the  author  of  the  Bible  can  be  charged  with  lying,  with 
intentional  falsehood,  or  else  extraordinary  blundering  in  a 
writer  of  fiction.  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch  either  suppos- 
ed himself  to  be  writing  facts  in  the  main,  or  fiction.  If  the 
former,  he  must  have  known,  that  in  the  points  which  the  bish- 
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op  criticises,  he  tried  to  palm  off  lies  for  facts.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  he  was  writing  fiction,  he  knew,  if  the 
bishop's  interpretation  is  to  be  received,  that  he  was  composing 
a  fiction  contrary  to  all  the  probabilities  in  nature,  or  else  he 
lacked  common  sense.  All  the  bishop's  criticisms  break  down, 
or  else  compel  us  to  one  or  another,  or  all  of  these  improbable 
hypotheses.  The  bishop's  interpretations  are,  therefore,  im- 
probable, and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  the  question  concerning 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

But  let  us  return  to  consider  a  moment  the  hypothesis,   that 
by  some  custom  of  the  family,  the  dead  were  counted  with  the 
living  in  the  family  record.     In  this  same  story,  as  the  bishop 
reverently   calls  it,  we  have.  Gen.  42 :  13,   these   remarkable 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph   in  speaking  of 
their   family  history.      "And    they   said.     Thy  servants  are 
twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  iti  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one 
is  not.'^     Here  the  supposed  dead  one  is  spoken  of  in  the  fami- 
ly record  as  if  he  were  alive  :  "  We  be  twelve  brethren,  the  sons 
of  one  man.^^     The  speaker  then  goes  on  to  particularize,  tell- 
ing where  the  two  absent  ones  are.     How  do  we   know  the 
same  thing  is  not  done  in  Gen.  46 :  2G,  further  on  in  the  story? 
Indeed,  Er  and  Onan  are  first  spoken  of  without  distinction,  as 
if  one  of  the  family  had  said,  "  we  be  seventy,"  and,  subso- 
quently,  had  gone  on  to  explain  that  these  died   in    Canaan. 
The  first  two,  born  after  going  into  Egypt,  or  two  according  to 
some  other  principle  of  selection,  Hczron  and  Hamul  are  sub- 
stituted probably  for  the  departed.     We  know  it  was  a  family 
in  which  the  principle  of  substitution  was  often  resorted  to  in 
making  out  their  genealogical  tables.  To  this  day  it  is  pleasing 
to  us  to  hear  the  dead  counted  with  the  living.     A  mother,  up- 
on being  asked  as  to  the  number  of  her  children,  replies,  "  Six : 
four  on  earth  and  two  in  heaven."     This  reply  is  not  regarded 
as  fiction,  but  in  a  higher  degree  truthful,  or,  at  least,  a  higher 
kind  of  truth,  than  would  have  been  the  answer,  "  Four."     But 
suppose  that  some  one,  hearing  the  answer  of  this  mother, 
say,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  moving  from   the  country  into 
Boston,  and  not  catching  the  word    "  heaven,"  should  after- 
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wards  cite  her  to  a  church  trial  for  lying  about  the  number  of 
her  children.  How  gladly  would  all  excuse  the  mother  upon 
hearing  her  explanation,  "  two  in  heaven."  If  we  had  the  ex- 
planation, no  doubt  our  bishop  would  appear  more  ridiculous 
than  the  accuser  of  the  heavenly  minded  mother  in  our  suppos- 
ed case. 

In  a  point  of  this  sort  of  difficulty,  in  a  book  so  old,  written 
in  a  distant  land,  among  a  people  of  both  faith  and  imagination, 
among  a  people  so  different  from  ourselves  as  to  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
there  is  some  part  of  the  expression  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, than  to  suppose  tliat  an  author,  who  usually  shows  that 
he  has  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  lack  he  never  so 
much  the  inspiration  claimed  for  him,  should  tell  a  bold  lie  that 
even  a  child  can  discover,  or  make  a  ridiculous  blunder  in  his 
fiction,  at  which  every  man  of  sense  would  of  right  laugh.     In- 
deed, if  there  were  no  things  hard  to  be  understood  in  a  book 
claiming  such  great  antiquity,  we  should  be  compelled  by  our 
common  sense  to  reject  it  at  once  as  a' forgery.     Too  many  in- 
stances have  come  under  our  observation  of  alleged  contradic- 
tions in  the  Bible,  which  have  afterwards  been  explained,  for 
us  at  once  to  charge  the  apparent  blunders  to  designed  false- 
hood  or  ridiculous  blundering.     Take  one  grave  difficulty,  just 
now  cleared  up  by  the  excavations  made  in  the  old  ruins  on 
the  banks  of  Euphrates,  as  an  illustration.     From  the  book  of 
Daniel  we  learn  that  Belshazzar  was  the  last  of  the   Chaldean 
monarchs  in  Babylon.     Berosus,  a  secular  historian  of  those 
times,  states  as  positively  that  Narbonidus  was  the  last.     The 
haters   of  the  Bible  were  not   slow  to  infer  that  Berosus  is 
truthful  and   Daniel  untrustworthy.      Mr.  Taylor  a  few  years 
ago  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  which  is  now  called 
Mugeyer  an  inscribed   cylinder  which,  upon  interpretation,  ex- 
plains this  old  difficulty.     It  appears  from  this  old  record  that 
Bel-shar-ezer  was  the  eldest  son  of  Narbonidus,  and  that  he  was 
admitted  to  a  share   of  the  government.     Thus,  when  Cyrus 
took  the  father  Narbonidus  prisoner,  as  he  did  at  Borsippa  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  son  Bel-shar-czcr^  that  is,  the  Bel- 
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shazzar  of  the  Scriptures,  became  regent  of  Babylon,  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  king  of  the  Chaldees.* 

Another  thing  to  be  mentioned,  to  show  that  some  peculiari- 
ty of  expression  may  obscure  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  is 
the  fact  that  this  family  paid  such  peculiar  attention  to  the 
number  seven,  which  seems  with  that  people  to  be  held  in  some 
way  significant  of  God  in  covenant  relation  with  man.  The 
theory  is  not  without  more  or  less  apparent  support  in  the 
Bible  that  the  number  three  was  used  in  some  way  to  indicate 
Deity ;  perhaps  a  foreshadowing  of-  the  Trinity.  The  number 
four  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  be  representative  of  the  world, 
as  the  four  beasts,  the  four  winds,  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
The  adding  together  of  these  numbers  three  and  four  gives  us 
seven,  significant,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  covenant  relation,  the 
perfect  number,  the  number  of  completeness.  It  may  be  this 
has  allusion  to  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath.  We  suggest, 
too,  that  by  multiplication  of  these  numbers,  we  get  the  number 
which  seems  to  be  significant  of  organized  society  on  the  basis 
of  the  covenant,  a  sort  of  symbol  for  theocracy,  as  in  the 
twelve  tribes,  the  twelve  apostles,  the  city  having  twelve  foun- 
dations. But  not  to  pursue  this  course  further,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  writers  seemed,  as  we  would  say  of 
other  writers,  to  strain  a  point  to  make  out  seven,  or  some 
multiple  thereof.  In  the  New  Testament,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ,  we  have  an  instance:  "So  all  the  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  generations;"  that  is,  twice 
seven,  "  and  from  David  until  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon, 
are  fourteen  generations ;  and  from  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generations."  It  will  be 
found  by  the  close  student  no  easy  task  to  make  out  these 
three  fourtcens,  or  rather  three  pairs  of  sevens,  and  he  must 
not  be  surprised  if  some  unimportant  links  are  not  named  for 
the  sake  of  making  out  these  holy  numbers. 

In  the  history  under  consideration  in  Genesis,  in  the  very 
part  which  the  bishop  attacks,  we  see  the  influenco  of  this  num- 
ber seven.     Jacob's  sons'  wives  are  counted  out  for  the  purpose 


*  See  Travels  in  Chaldea  and  Susiana,  pp.  132,  133. 
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of  having  the  great  seven  or  ten  times  seven."  Gen.  46 :  26, 
27 — "All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt  which 
came  out  of  his  loins,  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls 
were  three  score  and  six;  and  the  sons  of  Joseph,  which  were 
borne  him  in  Egypt,  were  two  souls :  all  the  souls  of  the  house 
of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt  were  three  score  and  ten 
souls." 

Now  notice  that  Jacob  himself  must  be  counted  into  this  sev- 
enty. No  matter  what  an  objector  may  say  about  coming  "  out 
of  the  loins  of  Jacob,"  or  going  down  "  with  Jacob  into  Egypt," 
the  fact  is  plain  on  the  face  of  the  writing.  Jacob  must  be 
counted  in.  Would  it  be  wise  on  such  a  point  to  prove  that  the 
author  intentionally  wished  to  mislead  the  reader  as  to  his 
meaning  ?  Could  it  possibly  have  misled  one  of  the  family  in 
the  times  it  was  written  or  while  the  mode  of  expression  was 
retained  in  connection  with  the  stand-point  which  shaped  the 
form  of  expression  ?  "We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
there  was  a  similar  stand-point  shaping  the  form  of  expression, 
in  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  so  that  it  to  a  contem- 
porary involved  none  of  the  contradictions  and  absurdities 
which  the  bishop  we  mistrust  with  a  will  causes  to  stagger  him. 

From  the  view  we  have  brought  before  the  reader's  mind,  who 
doubts  that  if  the  living  sons'  wives  had  been,  say  five,  and  the 
number  of  the  rest  been  sixty-five,  they  too  would  have  been 
counted  in  for  the  purpose  of  making  just  seventy.  Is  it  a  bold 
suggestion  that  in  the  family  might  have  been  several  grand- 
daughters and  great-grand  daughters  of  Jacob,  yet  if  there  were 
why  are  they  not  named  ?  Or  if  now  and  then  one  is  named, 
are  we  to  suppose  all  are  named  ?  The  influence  of  the  num- 
ber seven,  we  take  it,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  exclude  any 
not  needed  to  make  up  the  number  seventy;  those  who  are 
mentioned  are  named  no  doubt  because  of  some  peculiar  impor- 
tance in  the  family  history. 

With  the  principle  of  substitution  in  view  and  with  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  family,  which  wc  have  noticed,  we  submit  it 
is  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  missionary  bishop  is 
mistaken  than  that  tlie  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  wilfully  misrep- 
resented or  committed  an  egregious  blunder  that  a  tenth  rate 
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writer  of  fiction  would  avoid.  To  shield  the  Sacred  Book  from 
the  charge  of  the  bishop,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  some  hy- 
pothesis which  is  more  reasonable  than  his  interpretations. 
We  have  alluded  to  one,  but  there  are  many  more. 

We  add  to  our  former  remarks  upon  the  selection  of  Hezron 
and  Hamul  as  substitutes  yet  one  more  observation.  These 
grand-sons  are  spoken  of  in  the  number  seventy  as  coming  from 
"  the  loins"  of  Jacob.  It  is  manifest  that  all  the  grand-sons  of 
Jacob  might  be  put  under  the  same  category  as  well  as  these 
two.  Why  are  not  the  others  so  spoken  of  by  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  who  wrote  at  least  several  generations  after  the 
events  which  he  describes  ?  Plainly  there  was  some  good  rea- 
son for  giving  them  this  position.  The  bishop  assumes  it  was 
because  they  were  born  before  the  migration  to  Egypt.  We 
submit  that  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  born  in  Egypt  before 
the  death  of  Jacob  is  just  as  satisfactory.  The  'peculia»ity  of 
their  descent  may  be  another  reason. 

We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  this  point  of  attack,  be- 
cause it  is  a  specimen  of  nearly  all  the  rest,  and  though  in  itself 
weaker  than  one  or  two  others,  the  bishop  seems  inclined  to 
make  much  of  it,  and  herein,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  he  shows 
that  he  follows,  con  amore,  his  occupation  of  fault-finder.  It 
seems  to  be  his  delight  to  magnify  the.  mole  hill  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  mountain.  Herein  he  betrays  the  sad  fact  that  his 
infidelity  is  more  of  the  will  than  it  is  of  the  intellect,  and  thus 
he  forfeits  our  sympathy  and  pity.  Many  of  his  objections  do 
not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  that  which  seems  to  be  so  much  de- 
lighted in  by  infidels  as  to  where  Cain  found  his  wife.  Moses 
was  commanded  to  gather  the  children  of  Israel  together  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  bishop  goes  on  gravely  to  prove 
that  two  millions  of  people  could  not  be  got  into  a  place  so 
small.  It  is  quite  likely  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  knew 
that  as  well  as  the  bishop,  and  it  is  quite  likely  he  knew  that 
his  contemporaries  would  not  interpret  him  as  the  bishop  does. 
Again  the  Bible  says,  "  There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses 
commanded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers 
that  were  conversant  among  them."     The  bishop  demonstrates 
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beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Joshua  could  not  make  so 
many  people  hear  at  one  time,  especially  when  the  "  little 
ones"  were  crying.  The  Bible  informs  us  Solomon  built  the 
temple.  Had  there  been  nothing  said  about  the  workmen,  no 
doubt  the  bishop  would  and  could  have  proved  that  Solomon 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  do  so  much  work,  even  provided  ho 
worked  every  day,  including  the  Sabbaths.  Like  unto  this  is 
his  argument  that  the  priests  could  not  do  so  much  work  as  the 
law  assigned  to  them,  especially  when  they  must  carry  the  "head, 
legs,  inwards,"  &c.,  of  the  victims  slain  in  sacrifice,  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  He  wonders  where  the  arms  came  from  for 
so  many  thousands,  and  one  expects  he  is  about  to  show  that 
it  is  entirely  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  people  could  in  so 
short  a  time  manufacture  half  a  million  of  Enfield  rifles  and 
cast  several  hundred  thirteen  inch  Dahlgrcns.  Many  similar 
things  the  bishop  shows  are  impossible,  but  by  his  interpreta- 
tion he  charges  Moses  of  gravely  asserting  them.  This  we  sub- 
mit is  entirely  out  of  character  on  the  part  of  Moses,  and  by  the 
bishop's  interptetations  he  shows  beyond  all  question,  that  so 
far  from  having  Divine  inspiration,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
lacked  common  sense.  •  — ~" 

« 

It  is  said  in  argument  it  is  dangerous  to  one's  cause  to  prove 
too  much.  If  ever  a  poor  mortal  fell  into  that  calamity,  it  is 
surely  our  missionary  bishop.  His  objections  to  the  passovcr 
are  of  the  same  character  of  those  mentioned  as  to  the  work  of 
the  priests.  He  also  proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  eat  manna,  could  not  possibly  live  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai 
as  it  now  is.  Mr.  Mahan,  his  reviewer,  happily  suggests  that 
the  skins  of  the  herds  and  flocks  might  have  furnished  the  mate- 
rials for  the  tents  which  so  stagger  the  bishop  when  he  reads 
in  Moses  "  every  man  to  his  tent."  Where  could  such  a  multi- 
tude of  people  get  good  skin  tents,  the  bishop  inquires.  But 
enough  of  this.  It  is  absolutely  amazing  to  see  what  flimsy  ob- 
jections the  bishop  gravely  brings  forward,  and  he  seems  to  bo 
scarcely  aware  of  the  difference  between  such  points  and  those 
wliich  really  present  grave  difiiculties  to  the  candid  mind. 

We  pass  to  notice,  for  a  few  moments,  some  of  the  difficul- 
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ties  which  have  always  been  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bible  more  or  less  grave.  These,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  al- 
together, come  under  the  head  of  numbers ;  as  the  number  of 
men  spoken  of  in  armies,  the  number  slain,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants that  came  out  of  Egypt.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  present  grave  difficulties.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Bible.  It  is  greater  in  secular  historians  of  Bible 
times  than  in  the  Bible  itself,  for  instance,  the  five  millions  who 
marched  to  Greece  under  command  of  Xerxes.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  army  of  half  a  million  could  have  marched 
where  the  five  millions  are  said  to  have  marched.  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  future  study  will  throw  some  light  on  this  dif- 
ficult topic.  The  immense  armies  which  have  suddenly  sprung 
up  in  our  own  country  tend  to  make  us  less  incredulous  as  to 
the  great  numbers  of  the  ancient  armies,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  primitive  habits  would  permit  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  war  than  the  hab- 
its of  our  times.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  a  warm  climate  can  send  to  the  field  a  much  larger  army 
than  a  cold  climate.  But  after  all  the  known  mitigations  of 
these  old  difficulties,  the  human  mind  doubtless  stands  in  need 
of  new  light.  Much  may  bo  attributed  to  unintentional  inaccu- 
racy from  want  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
numbers.  The  ancients  may  have  numbered,  as  Joseph  did  in 
Egypt  in  receiving  grain  to  the  royal  store-houses,  for  a  while, 
and  then  left  oft'  to  number  and  gave  indefiqito  designations,  as 
myriads. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  this  last  remark  can  be  applied  to 
the  numbering  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  their  going  out  of 
captivity.  The  manner  in  which  the  numbering  of  the  different 
tribes  is  given  seems  rather  to  satisfy  us  that  an  actual  and  ac- 
curate census  was  taken.  It  shows  us  incidentally  that  the 
proceeding  was  most  likely  conducted  by  one  acquainted  with 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  Yet  this  still  remains  true, 
as  in  all  military  numbering,  that  the  companies  and  regiments 
might  not  have  been  full.  But  the  wonderful  increase  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  bondage  has  always  presented  difficul- 
ties to  reflecting  minds,  and  as  before  hinted  it  is  the  part  of  a 
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bishop  to  pot  these  diffieulties  in  as  favorable  lighlr  as  reason 
will  bear,  but  so  far  from  this  he  shows  his  determination  un-^ 
necessarily  to  increase  the  difficulties,  even  to  an  extent  that 
renders  his  own  position  ridiculous.        '.   ■    '--  #.  t-v*  ■'^■'T  •* 

He  is  determined  to  make  the  time  the  shortest  possible  and 
the  rate  of  increase  the  smallest  that  he  dares.  His  spirit  will 
appear  from  the  following  extract : 

"  If  we  take  the  historical  datum  [furnished  by  the  statistics  of 
England]  and  assume  that  the  Hebrew  population  increased,  like  thaft^ 
of  England,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  in  ten  years,  then,' 
reckoning  the  males  as  about  half  of  the  entire  population  (in  Genesii 
46  chapter,)  it  would  have  only  increased  in  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  to  4,375  instead  of  1,000,000.  So,  too,  Dan's  one  son  would 
have  required  five  hundred  and  fifly-eight  years  to  multiply  to  104,- 
500,  the  total  number  of  Danite  males  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Ex* 
odus,  according  to  Num.  2  :  26,  which  we  obtain  by  adding  to  the 
warriors  there  numbered  the  due  proportion  of  old  men  and  boys."     , 

•  •  f 
He  tells  the  reader  nothing  of  the  fact  that  a  crowded  pop- 
ulation does  not  increase  as  fast  as  a  sparse;  he  says  nothing 
of  the  earlier  marriages  of  warm  climates ;  Jic  admits  nothing 
of  the  possibility  of  wives  from  other  nations ;  nothing  of  plu- 
rality  of  wives;  nothing  of  the  retainers  which  might  have  gath- 
ered around  Jacob  as  around  Abraham ;  nothing  of  the  possi- 
bility of  many  females  not  numbered,  and  so  in  a  hundred  other 
particulars.  He  is  determined  to  make  out  the  author  a  wilful 
deceiver,  or  an  ignoramus.  He  says  nothing  favorable  of  a  sin- 
orle  miti<jfatinor  circumstance. 

Sinee  he  refers  to  England's  rate  of  increase,  it  was  but  fair 
for  him  to  tell  the  reader  that  it  varies  with  the  price  of  grain. 
He  might  at  least  have  mentioned  that  the  number  of  marriages 
in  England  bears  a  mathematical  increase  ratio  to  the  price  of 
wheat,  that  is  to  say,  if  wheat  in  any  given  year  was  but  half  its 
usual  price,  the  number  of  marriages  would  be  by  the  usual  sta^ 
tistical  law  of  that  country  twice  as  many  as  usual.  He  might, 
if  he  had  the  right  spirit,  tell  the  reader  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease among  the  poor,  ignorant  and  enslaved,  is  much  greater 
than  among  the  educated,  rich  and  free. 
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'  Another  form  in  which  our  author  presents  his  objection  on 
this  point  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  then,  as  appears  from  the  above,  had 
between  them  fifty-three  sons,  that  is  on  the  average,  four  and  a  half 
each.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  increased  in  this  way  from  generation 
to  generation.  Then  in  the  first  generation,  that  of  Kohath,  there  would 
be  fifty-four  males  *  * — in  the  seconc?,  that  of  Amram,  two  hundred 
and  forty-three — in  the  thirds  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  one  thousand 
and  ninety-four — and  lu- the  fourth^  that  of  Joshua  and  Eleazer,  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
six  hundred  thousand  warriors  in  the  prime  of  life,  there  could  not 
have  been  five  thousand." 

According  to  the  bishop's  showing,  these  four  generations 
stretched  over  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and  yet  he  is  ac- 
tually silly  enough  to  compute  only  four  generations  in  the  way 
of  the  increase  of  population,  that  is  over  fifty  years,  nearly  fif- 
ty-five years  to  a  generation ;  yet,  as  amazing  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  reader,  the  same  bishop  has  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
making  out  that  Benjamin  had  ten  sons  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old.  More  than  this,  he  admits  that  Benja- 
min probably  had  several  wives,  yet  he  will  not  admit  any  in- 
fluence of  polygamy  upon  the  increase  of  population  after  they 
had  gone  into  Egypt.  At  this  rate  Benjamin  had  a  hundred 
grand-children  twenty-two  years  after  the  migration,  and  in  a 
little  over  a  hundred  years  his  posterity  alone  would  at  the 
same  rate  have  numbered  one  million.  But  with  more  than  fifty 
progenitors  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  the  author  can- 
not see  it  probable  that  there  would  be  five  thousand  warriors. 
He  does  not  intimate  that  it  was  possible  that  Jacob's  grand- 
children increased  in  number  after  the  migration,  and  yet  what 
improbability  is  there  in  the  supposition  ?  The  increase  of 
this  population  till  it  numbered  about  two  millions,  as  any  one 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  a  few  figures  furnished  by  families 
of  his  own  acquaintance,  implies  no  impossibility,  nor  indeed  a 
miracle,  only  large  allowances  for  longevity  with  the  known 
practice  of  polygamy  in  that  family. 

Besides,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  persons, 
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who  had  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  Divine  prom- 
ises made  to  Jacob,  gathered  to  him  from  Canaan  after  the  mi- 
gration, if  they  did  not  go  with  him  into  Egypt.  The  tribe  un- 
der Abraham  as  chief  had  become,  as  we  are  informed,  over" 
three  hundred.  Now  is  it  unreasonable  to  supposo  that  the 
tribe  in  Egypt  increased  by  proselytism,  by  marriage  alliances 
and  by  the  adhesion  of  servants  ?  A  fair  allowance  for  these 
influences  certainly  comes  within  the  sphere  of  a  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis, and  that  is  all  the  defender  of  the  Bible  is  under  obli- 
gation to  make  out.  ^ 

The  influences  of  a  southern  and  healthy  climate,  and  cheap 
provisions  are  also  to  be  weighed,  as  also  the  simple  and  prim- 
itive habits  of  the  tribe.  Early  marriages,  too,  were  not  only 
liable  to  take  place  from  the  favorable  conditions  resulting  from 
eheap  living,  but  also  from  the  public  sentiment  of  the  tribe, 
owing  to  the  traditions  and  promises  which  were  kept  alive  iu 
the  tribe.  This  influence  also  prompted  marriage  alliances  for 
wives  from  other  people.  There  was  no  feeling  like  that  which 
prevails  in  some  cities  of  Europe,  that  it  is  hardly  respectable 
that  there  should  be  more  than  two  children  in  each  of  the  fam- 
ilies belonging  to  the  elite  class.  , ■  ,  >,  , 

All  these  things  may  be  considered  as  purely  natural  influ- 
ences which  are  in  the  extreme  favorable  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  population.  But  Dr.  Colenso  has  no  objection  to  admitting 
miracles  upon  proper  testimony.  We  know  that  according  to 
the  story,  as  the  author  calls  it,  there  had  been  a.  special  cove- 
nant between  Jehovah  and  Abraham,  in  which  one  of  the  oft  re- 
peated specifications  to  Abraham  was  a  posterity  wonderful  for 
its  numbers.  This  implies  special  protection  under  the  Provi- 
dence of  God.  The  implication  of  the  promise  of  rapid  increase 
of  population  was  that  it  should  be  at  least  in  part  attributable 
to  the  supernatural  protection  and  guidance.  Not  necessarily 
the  supernatural  in  the  miraculous  form,  but  so  co-operating 
with  nature,  and  inwrought  therewith,  as  to  appear  under  the 
form  of  a  system  like  nature,  but  none  the  less  supernatural 
from  wearing  the  guise  of  nature,  seems  to  have  been  the  pur- 
port of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  And  the  facts  seem  to  have 
occurred  under  this  form.    The  birth  of  Isaac  indicated  the  out- 
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coming  of  the  supernatural  in  miraculous  form  as  the  token  and 
pledge  that  thQ  same  supernatural  power  should  accompany  the 
race  even  when  the  miraculous  form  of  it  should  disappear. 
The  reappearance  of  the  supernatural  power  in  miraculous  form 
with  the  professed  object  of  making  good  the  promises  of  the 
'covenant,  at  the  time  of  the  deliverance,  is  a  still  further  proof 
tliat  the  unperceived  supernatural  power  had  been  cooperative 
in  the  protection  and  prosperity  of  that  race. 
■'  Thus  we  have  all  the  favorable  conditions  furnished  by  nature 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  with  the  pledge  of  su- 
'pernatural  power  and  providence  to  cooperate  to  the  same  end. 
In  view  of  such  a  case  it  certainly  reveals  a  wrong  spirit  for 
the  bishop  to  speak  of  twenty-three  per  cent,  and  four  genera- 
tions, barely  in  the  specific  sense,  for  the  result  apparently  de- 
sired by  him,  of  less  than  five  thousand  warriors.  He  certain- 
ly fails  again  by  proving  too  much. 

Let  us  draw  up  the  case  on  this  wise :  The  author  admits 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  had,  when  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
ton  sons.  ^Ve  know  that  Jacob,  though  married  at  an  advanc- 
ed age  of  life,  left  a  posterity  of  about  seventy  persons.  Duly 
consider  the  two  facts,  one  concerning  the  young,  the  other 
concerning  the  old.  Consider  the  favorable  conditions  by  na- 
ture for  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  consider  the  proba- 
bilities of  increase  of  population  by  the  adhesion  of  servants 
as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  other  oriental  cliiefs ;  also, 
by  polygamy  and  by  marriages  with  foreign  wives.  Consider 
also,  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  promise  specifically  pledging  the 
wonderful  increase  of  the  posterity  of  him  who  had  the  prom- 
ises. With  all  these  facts  in  view,  let  us  suppose  that  twenty 
fathers,  out  of  more  than  fifty,  have  not  ten  sons  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  but  ten  descendants,  children  and  grand-children, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five.  To  keep  this  ratio  good,  allow  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  and  all  increase  of  population  from  external 
sources.  The  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  lack  but  ten  years 
of  five  generations.  Thus  take  the  number  twenty  out  of  the 
seventy,  and  annex  a  cypher  for  each  generation  of  forty-five 
years,  and  you  reach  two  million.  We  submit  that  under  the 
circumstances  our  hypothesis  is  more  reasonable  than  the  bish- 
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op's  about  four  sons  and  a  half  on  an  average,  twenty-three  per 
cent,  and  less  than  five  thousand  soldiers.    ;     ;      y  ,  .,    , ,  r^^ 

The  females  were  married  under  oriental  customs  at  an  ear- 
ly age,  and  in  the  warm  climate  of  Egypt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  from  fourteen  to  twenty  on 
an  average :  The  males  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four.  At  the 
average  age  of  forty-five  it  is  not  unreasonable*to  suppose  that 
there  were  in  many  cases  more  grand-children  than  children. 
Thus  with  the  bishop's  four  and  a  half  sons  wc  may  count  five 
and  a  half  grand-sons,  and  have  nothing  exaggerated  in  the  sup- 
position of  ten  descendants  all  told  to  a  little  over  a  third  of 
the  married  pairs,  saying  nothing  of  polygamy.  In  southern 
latitudes  it  is  not  a  strange  occurrence  that  a  wojnan  of  forty- 
five  years  of  age  has  great-grand-children.  The  bishop's  atten- 
tion to  these  facts  would  help  him  to  see  that  in  his  long  gen- 
erations of  fifty-five  years  may  be  two  and  even  three  shorter 
generations.  In  his  four  long  generations,  it  would  be  easy  to 
count  as  many  as  nine  generations  of  the  shorter  kind,  and  this 
would  remove  one  of  his  great  diflBculties. 

The  two  cases  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  are  specimen  cases, 
the  one  of  the  trifling  sort,  the  other  more  grave.  So  far  as  we 
remember,  none  of  the  objections  are  new  in  themselves.  They 
are  only  new  in  the  sense  that  they  come  from  a  dignitary  with- 
in the  church,  but  with  the  spirit  of  an  outside  infidel.  Had  an 
out-sidcr  written  this  book,  it  would  have  commanded  very  lit- 
tle attention,  and  perhaps  would  in  the  end  have  done  more 
mischief  from  not  awakening  investigation  and  calling  forth  re- 
plies. We  have  seen  only  Mr.  Mahan's  reply.  In  the  way  of 
light  armor  it  is  admirable.  Mr.  Mahan  has  thoroughly  dealt 
with  the  spirit  of  his  erring  brother,  but  none  too  severely.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  in  a  short  article  to  do  more  than  consider 
specimen  objections  where  twenty  or  more  are  made,  and  bare- 
ly to  hint  at  one  or  two  possible  replies  out  of  many. 

Dr.  Colenso's  book  on  Romans,  we  believe  was  written  be- 
fore he  was  full  fledged  in  his  pantheism.  At  all  events,  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  book  from  the  examination  of  his  comments 
upon  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  epistle,  it  is  a  book  of  very 
considerable  merit.  We  have  not  found  some  of  the  most  es- 
20* 
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sential  points  of  those  two  chapters  put  in  so  clear  a  light  by 
other  commentaries. 

The  bishop's  book  will  soon  have  its  day.  Pantheism  has 
much  abler  advocates  than  he.  There  are  enough  enemies  to 
the  Bible  that  can  manage  an  attack  upon  it  with  much  more 
skill  and  effect  than  he.  All  the  importance  of  his  book  is  to 
be  attributed,  not  to  its  own  merits  or  demerits,  but  simply  to 
the  fact  that  ho  attacks  from  within  and  not  from  without.  But, 
even  with  this  advantage  for  mischief,  his  book  is  by  no  means 
formidable. 


■    Art.  YIIL— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Translated  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Leicester  Ambrose  Sawyer.  Yol.  III.  The  He"brew 
Poets.     Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.  1862.    12mo.,  pp.  348. 

Reconstruction  of  Biblical  Theories  ;  or,  Biblical  Science  Improved  in  its 
History,  Chronology,  and  Interpretation,  and  relieved  from  Traditionary  Errors 
and  unwarrantable  Hypotheses.  By  Leicester  Ambrose  Sawyer,  Translator  of 
the  Scriptures,  &c.    Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1862.    12mo.,  pp.  195. 

The  world  admires  steady  persistence  and  genuine  pluck,  in  all  spheres, 
■and  by  any  class  of  workers.  It  is  a  quality  of  character  which  is  sure  to  be 
sooner  or  later  recognized  and  felt.  The  real  ability  of  the  worker  may  be 
less  or  more,  the  sphere  of  effort  hroad  or  narrow,  the  objects  which  are 
sought  may  be  utilitarian  or  transcendental,  still,  the  resolute,  unyielding 
worker,  who  will  not  stop  to  listen  to  ridicule,  and  who  wearies  out  opposi- 
tion by  his  steady  pressure  and  singleness  of  purpose,  will  win  a  sort  of  victo- 
ry at  last,  and  be  crowned  amid  the  commendation  of  men. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  Besides  many  other  qualities  which  distinguish  him,  has  a 
large  amount  of  this  true  pluck.  His  early  experiences  as  a  translator  were 
such  as  might  well  discourage  a  man  of  excessive  sensibility  and  defective 
mettle.  Glorified  by  the  prospectus  of  his  publishers  in  their  announcement 
of  his  first  volume,  who  were  looking  to  their  own  profits  rather  than  to  the 
interests  of  the  truth  or  the  reputation  of  the  author,  he  might  have  coupled 
high-mindedness  wMlh  fear  ;  and  when  the  critics,  some  of  whom  were  honest 
and  competent,  while  still  more  were  both  prejudiced  and  intent  on  crushing 
him, — opened  their  batteries  upon  his  hook,  setting  him  down  as  ignorant, 
superficial,  slovenly,  iconoclastic,  unappreciative  and  dogmatical,  he  might 
have  been  readily  pardoned  for  retiring  from  the  field  and  giving  up  the  philo- 
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logical  contest.  But  iso  he  would  not  do.  ITe  read  the  criticisms,  threw 
aside  what  were  too  general  or  sweeping  or  worthless  to  deserve  attention, 
read  the  remainder  with  both  pain  and  candor,  weighed  the  objections  and 
complaints,  reviewed  his  own  positions  and  conclusions,  revised  his  work, 
reviewed  some  of  his  reviewers,  and  remonstrated  against  the  false  methods 
of  others,  issued  a  new  edition  in  company  with  a  second  volume,  whose 
merits  were  greater  and  whose  faults  were  fewer  than  those  of  the  first,  deep- 
ened his  own  study,  fortified  his  positions,  and  energized  his  style,  and  then 
threw  himself  into  the  field  as  an  independent  pioneer  in  the  new  method  of 
translation.  As  a  result,  we  have  his  third  volume  of  translations,  and  this 
volume  of  "  Biblical  Science  improved."  He  has  not  wholly  escaped  the 
usual  results  of  earnest  controversy  and  resolute  self-defence.  His  tone  gains 
in  boldness,  his  retorts  are  sharper,  both  his  translation  and  arguments  have 
something  of  the  air  o(  defiance,  he  alternates  between  defence  and  aggres> 
sion,  he  comes  more  and  more  to  protest  against  and  then  to  ridicule  the  old 
principles  and  methods  of  interpreting  Scripture,  while  both  his  statements 
and  his  theories  diverge  abruptly  from  the  old  beliefs,  and  sometimes  startle 
by  their  boldness  and  seeming  audacity.  '  •  •  : 

Of  the  two  volumes  whose  titles  are  given  above,  our  limited  space  will 
allow  no  proper  notice.  They  suggest  what  could  only  be  fittingly  said  after 
a  critical  and  detailed  examinatfon,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  lengthy  arti- 
cle. In  the  translations  of  the  Hebrew  poems,  that  is,  those  portions  of  the 
poems  enibriced  in  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Caniicles,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, — for  this  is  the  order  of  arrangement, — the  same  general 
characteristics  appear  as  in  the  previous  volumes.  The  variations  from  our 
common  version  are  perhaps  more  wide,  more  numerous,  and  more  striking 
than  those  appearing  in  the  preceding  volumes.  The  poetic  measure  is  not 
indicated,  there  is  often  both  a  lack  and  a  loss  of  smoothness,  and  now  and 
then  the  rendering  adds  to  the  obscurity  instead  of  removing  it.  But  the 
translation  exhibits  the  results  of  much  careful  and  independent  study,  a 
straight-forwardness  in  purpose,  a  wondrous  freedom,  from  the  bias  of  pre- 
formed theories,  a  directness  and  vigor  of  style  which  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting; and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the  shadowy  thought  flashes  out  into 
clearness,  and  the  old  stalwart  Hebrew  mind  stands  out  in  more  majestic  pro- 
portions in  spite  of  the  oriental  costume  and  the  false  philosophy  which  there 
is  no  attempt  to  hide.  The  volume  is  richly  worth  study  ;  and  when  it  does 
not  satisfy  it  may  awaken  thought  and  bring  profit.  Nearly-sixty  pages  of 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  a  sort  of  Appendix,  are  devoted  to  the  work 
of  aiding  in  the  proper  use  and  interpretation  of  these  poems,  by  offering  sug- 
gestions respecting  their  antiquity,  origin,  occasions,  objects,  authority,  and 
the  methods  to  he  adopted  in  their  study. 

But  it  is  the  treatise  on  *'  Biblical  Theories"  that  will  most  probably  arrest 
attention  and  be  most  prominently  and  permanently  associated  with  Mr.  Saw- 
yer and  his  labors.  It  sets  forth,  both  directly  and  incidentally,  his  views  of 
the  Bible,  as  the  volume  wherein  men  are  to  find  their  religious  faith  defined 
and  justified.  The  authorship  of  the  Scriptures,  the  kind  and  degree  of  inspi- 
ration attaching  to  them,  their  trustworthiness  as  history,  their  design,  mean- 
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ing  and  uses, — all  these  points  come  up  in  some  way  for  attenlion.  On  ail 
these  topics  Mr.  Sawyer  has  some  definite  things  to  say.  He  is  a  bold  and 
confident  critic,  and  an  original  and  independent,  not  to  say  an  audacious,  in- 
terpreter. He  cuts  right  and  left  with  vigorous  stroke  and  defiant  bearing. 
He  regards  the  ordinary  views  of  interpreters  as  defective  at  the  root.  He 
makes  the  first  part  of  Genesis  traditional  and  philosophical  allegory,  and  he 
finds  the  same  element  appearing  largely  in  the  entire  Pentateuch.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  creation,  the  temptation  and  fall,  the  stories  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
of  the  Deluge,  &c.,  are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  literal  history  ;  "  the 
ascription  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  is  a  Jewish  fiction  ;"  "  the  first  part  of 
the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  second  Kings,  is  a  single  work  of  the 
lime  of  Ezra,  and  perhaps  from  his  pen  ;"  Eve  was  the  guide  and  leader  of 
Adam  to  higher  knowledge  and  life,  not  his  seducer  to  evil,— signifying  that 
woman  through  marriage  elevates  human  life  ;  this  higher  knowledge  and 
life  come  through  a  supply  of  good  and  proper  food  which  Eve  prepared,  de- 
noting that  a  higher  civilization  is  the  oflfspring  of  a  right  diet ;  Eve's  dia- 
logue with  the  serpent  implies  that  she  tried  the  new  found  food  by  giving  it 
to  some  pet  animal  before  ofTeiing  it  to  Adam  to  satisfy  herself  of  its  whole- 
someness, — this  fruit  is  probably  the  various  cereal  grains  which  denote  an 
advance  to  agriculture  ;  Adam  going  out  of  the  garden  and  forbidden  to  re- 
turn, represents  the  race  leaving  the  low  and* indolent  life  in  the  forest,  under 
the  loving  guidance  of  God, — not  driven  by  retributive  discipline, — into  the 
more  noble  and  industrious  modes  of  life  suggested  by  emigration  and  agricul- 
ture. The  traditions  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  the  same  in  signification  with 
much  of  what  appears  in  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology  ;  in  most  cases  the 
allegories  have  a  common  origin  ;  the  Biblical  version  is  usually  higher  and 
belter  because  the  Hebrew  civilization  had  higher  moral  elements,  though 
sometimes  Herodotus  surpasses  Ezra,  Homer  outruns  David,  and  Athens  dis- 
tances Jerusalem,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  view  of  all  which  we  only  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Sawyer's  pluck  is  un- 
questionable, his  honesty  undoubted,  his  self-reliance  very  great,  his  learning 
very  respectable,  his  boldness  very  marked,  and  his  books  very  entertaining 
and  suggestive  ;  but  that  his  skill  in  constructing  theories  surpasses  his  wis- 
dom in  interpreting  the  Bible,  and  that  he  is  a  much  better  philological  pugi- 
list than  a  theological  leader. 

History  of  Fkederick  the  Second,  called  Frederick  the  Groat.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  III.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1862. 
12mo.,  pp.  696. 

This  volume  of  the  great  work  of  Carlyle  covers  four  years  in  the  life  ot 
the  Prussian  monarch,  dating  from  his  formal  accession  to  the  throne,  ft 
brinos  out  the  principles  upon  which  his  rule  was  conducted,  and  exhibits 
both  the  administrative  talent  and  the  military  skill  of  the  monarch.  It  im- 
plies, perhaps,  a  broader  and  more  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  author  than 
the  previous  volumes,  and  calls  for  the  same  thing  in  the  reader ;  while  it  is  in 
itself  less  popular  and  attractive  to  the  superficial.  The  author's  characteris- 
tics appear  as  decidedly  as  ever.    The  issue  of  the  remaining  volume  will  af- 
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ford  opportunity  for  estimating  the  work  as  a  whole,  and   of  reviewing  it  in 
form.  ,         .  ,  -     > 

The  Student's  France.  A  History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  second  Empire  in  1862.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on 
Wood.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     12mo.,  pp.  730. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  the  epitomes  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  heretofore  issued  by  the  same  House,  will  readily  appre- 
hend the  design  and  the  general  method  of  the  present  volume.  There  has 
been  no  history  of  France  that  was  wholly  satisfactory.  Most  of  our  histories 
of  France  have  been  written  from  an  English  stand-point,  and  have  embodied 
and  reflected  English  prejudices  and  criticisms.  The  present  work  was  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  France,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
French  life,  and  not  without  appreciation  of  the  French  character ;  and  the 
work  appears  to  be  carefully,  conscientiously  and  skilfully  done.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  task  could  have  been  better  accomplished,  within  the 
same  compass. 


The  Poems  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
and  Gold.)    pp.  410. 


Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    (Blue 


This  little  volume  contains  tfie  poems  which  were  issued  some  years  since, 
and  also  those  which  appeared  a  year  ago  under  the  title  of  Songs  in  Many 
Keys.  A  full-length  engraved  likeness  of  the  Professor  fronts  the  title-page, 
making  him  appear  more  like  a  merry  boy  of  eighteen  than  a  man  who  has 
had  a  literary  and  scientific  fame  for  more  than  a  score  of  years.  Criticism 
upon  the  contents  of  the  volume  would  be  a  waste  of  words. 

Ravenshoe.    By  Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of  «« Geoffry  Hamlin."    Fifth  Edition. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862.     I2mo.,  pp.  430. 

The  English  writers  of  fiction  have  characteristics  in  common  which  distin- 
guish them  from  their  fellow  workers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as 
qualities  which  exhibit  their  own  individuality.  Dickens  is  the  master,  and, 
— either  with  or  without  intention, — ve/y  largely  the  model  after^whom  the 
great  body  of  recent  English  novelists  copy.  Besides,  English  life  has  so 
many  features  peculiar  to  itself,  and  separating  it  from  American  life,  that  the 
transatlantic  features  can  in  no  wise  be  hidden. 

Henry  Kingsley  has  no  such  creative  genius,  no  such  depth  of  insight,  and 
no  such  power  in  portraiture  as  the  author  of  Hypatia  ;  his  characteristics 
are  move  akin  to  those  of  Reade,  though  lacking  both  his  audacity  and  his 
fire.  Ravenshoe  is  a  work  of  merit,  and  sets  forth  the  complications,  anxie- 
ties and  evils  of  the  laws  of  entailment  and  primogeniture.  It  introduces  us 
to  a  great  number  and  a  great  variety  of  personages,  characters,  combinations, 
incidents  and  experiences,  which  together  set  forth  the  less  open  workings  of 
interest  and  honor  in  English  life.  But  his  characters  are  not  always  clearly 
drawn,  his  actors  are  continually  turning  up  in  unexpected  places  and  ways, 
and  the  line  of  principle  and  rectitude  does  not  always  run  clearly  through 
his  story, — suggesting  the  question  whether  it  lies  promineiitly  under  his  own 
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eye.  And  yet  the  work  is  full  of  entertainment,  and  the  interest  of  the  read* 
er, — in  spite  of  impatience  over  episodes,  delays,  and  sometimes  stupid  by- 
pieces, — grows  deeper  even  to  the  end. 

Edwin  Brotherloft.  By  Theodore  Winthrop.  Author  of  ♦*  Cecil  Dreeme" 
and  «•  John  Brent."    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862.     12mo.,  pp.  369. 

Another  book  by  Winthrop,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  last!  It  exhibits  the 
same  throbbing  vitality  as  its  predecessors,  the  same  intense  conviction,  the 
same  scorn  of  meanness  and  brutish  passion,  the  same  rapturous  admiration  of 
chivalric  heroism  and  spiritual  beauty ;  the  same  unequalled  struggiings,  too, 
of  his  spirit  to  find  his  sphere  and  fill  it,  and  the  same  morbid  defiance  of  the 
world  which  he  had  hardly  undertaken  to  master,  and  with  which  he  had  nardly 
learned  to  sympathize.  Relays  the  scene  of  his  story  among  the  historic 
places  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  paints  for  us  a  few  salient  features  of 
the  period,  and  a  few  faces  among  the  actors  in  that  drama  of  patriotism  and 
passion.  Edwin  Brotherloft,  the  chivalric  gentleman  ;  Mrs.  B.,  the  splendid 
woman  in  the  drawing-room,  the  ambitious  plotter  in  her  boudoir,  and  the 
queen  of  the  furies  in  her  hours  of  passion  ;  Lucy,  the  very  incarnation  of 
female  loveliness  ;  Major  Skerrett,  the  noble  and  merry-hearted  friend  ;  Vol- 
taire, the  negro,  with  his  magniloquent  words,  his  intense  devotion,  and  his 
Yankee  shrewdness  ; — all  these  are  characters  worthy  the  creative  skill  of 
artists  who  have  no  longer  a  name  and  a  place  to  win.  And  yet  the  work 
seems  to  us  really  inferior  to  those  which  went  before  it.  Its  faults  are  more 
glaring, — the  dash,  the  intensity,  the  almost  fury  of  expression  which  allows 
no  idea  of  power  in  calm  repose  ;  while  the  peculiar  merits  of  his  literary 
work  are  less  prominent.  Still,  it  shows  a  very  high  order  of  talent,  and 
holds  the  reader  to  the  page  like  a  spell. 

The  New  Gymnastics,  for  Men,  Women  and  Children.  With  a  translation  of 
Prof.  Kloss's  Dumb-bell  Instructor,  and  Prof.  Schreber's  Pangymnastikon.  By 
Dio  Lewis,  M.  I).,  Proprietor  of  the  Essex  Street  Gymnasium,  Boston.  With 
Three  Hundred  Illustrations.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1862.  12mo.,  pp. 
274. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  made  himself  well  known  by  his  efl!brls  to  promote  physical 
education,  among  the  young  especially,  by  means  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
gymnasia.  His  object  is  so  important,  and  his  success  has  been  so  marked 
wherever  he  has  been  allowed  a  fair  opportunity  to  unfold  and  test  and  apply 
his  system,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  silenced  all  active  opposition  and  won 
a  theoretic  victory.  What  he  now  seeks  is  to  conquer  practical  indifference, 
and  bring  the  community  into  ihe  attitude  of  direct  and  positive  cooperation. 
Hence  the  issue  of  this  book.  Ii  is  direct,  simple,  and  practical,  and  adequate 
to  its  object.  By  the  aid  of  the  illustrations  any  one  may  undertake  the  work 
of  physical  culture  and  prosecute  it  with  success, — expending,  meantime,  only 
a  small  sum  of  money,  and  using  only  a  small  portion  of  time  needed  for  other 
purposes.  Strong  arms,  full  chests,  vigorous  circulation,  flexible  and  tena- 
cious muscles,  a  straight  spinal  column,  a  good  appetite,  and  a  healthy  diges- 
tion, are  the  kinds  of  profit  which   the  volume  aims  to  secure,   and  which. 
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without  presumption,  it  openly  promises  to  those  who  study  the  system  and 
apply  the  directions  which  it  unfolds  and  presents.  .       .,  .;; 

The  Golden  Hour.    By  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Author  of  the  «« Rejected  Stone." 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862.     12mo.,  pp.  160. 

There  is  no  more  vigorous  writer  who  is  stirred  to  the  use  of  his  pen  by 
the  great  contest  in  this  country,  than  the  author  of  this  volume.  He  has  had 
a  training  for  the  work.  Born  and  reared  amid  slavery,  sharing  the  prejudic- 
es in  favor  of  the  social  and  industrial  life  which  it  underlies,  till  his  observa- 
tions at  the  North  conquered  his  false  philosophy  by  its  stubborn  facts, — living 
for  years  at  Washington,  where  the  workings  of  the  political  elements  in  our 
national  life  compelled  his  study  and  deepened  his  devotion  to  liberty,— 
driven  away  from  the  Capital  for  his  faithful  pulpit  utterances  in  behalf  of 
humanity  and  justice, — living  near  the  border  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
where  timid  counsels  and  half-way  measures  were  flourishing, — he  lifts  up 
his  voice  like  a  prophet,  and  seeks  to  inspire  the  people  with  faith  in  freedom 
and  an  abhorrence  for  all  timidity  in  spirit  and  all  vacillation  in  purpose.  The 
"  Rejected  Stone"  was  Justice  to  the  Slave  ;  the  "  Golden  Hour''  is  the 
present ;  and  the  only  deed  which  can  use  the  opportunity  which  it  brings  is 
the  proclamation  of  Universal  Liberty.  The  logic  of  the  work  is  throbbing 
and  fiery  ;  he  writes  his  appeals  as  though  their  origin  were  agony  and  the 
ink  were  blood  ;  his  indignation  is  like  Vesuvius  at  the  height  of  a  midnight 
eruption  ;  his  sarcasm  cuts  like  Nitric  acid  ;  and  when  he  summons  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  nation  to  its  high  service,  it  is  as  though  a  regiment  of  trum- 
peters were  blowing  a  blast  which  heralded  a  charge  to  the  battle  of  the  Lord 
and  Gideon.  Points  sometimes  seem  to  us  too  strongly  put,  criticisms  are 
severe  enough  now  and  then  to  be  unjust,  false  policy  is  exaggerated,  and  too 
strong  an  assurance  is  now  and  then  expressed  that  a  bold  blow  for  freedom 
will  send  the  rebellion  staggering  speedily  to  its  overthrow.  But  we  find  no 
fault  with  the  work.  Just  as  it  is,  it  is  needed  ;  and  its  very  exaggerations 
are  so  many  additions  to  its  power.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  work, 
and  is  needed  for  circulation  as  a  tract  for  the  times.  The  government  is 
slow  and  timid  ;  there  is  hardly  any  danger  that  it  will  be  pushed  too  rapidly 
toward  freedom  ;  and  we  welcome  even  such  spasmodic  and  efl^ective  impulses 
as  this  into  the  service  of  the  country  and  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.    By  the  Author  of  "  Recrea- 
tions," &c.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1863.     12mo.,  pp.  307. 

Mr.  Boyd  keeps  busy  with  his  pen,  and  the  publishers  keep  busy  with  his 
manuscript.  Few  recent  writers  have  risen  so  rapidly  as  he  into  a  quiet  pop- 
ularity, and  secured  so  large  a  circle  of  really  sympathetic  and  friendly  admir- 
ers. The  interest  felt  in  his  books  has  been  at  once  transferred,  with  increas- 
ing strength,  to  the  man  himself.  Hn  is  no  impersonal  literateur,  but  he  be- 
comes at  once  the  valued  friend  of  almost  every  reader.  Each  one  longs  to 
see  him,  and  feels  that  he  would  hardly  need  an  introduction,  and  that  all 
reserve  would  at  once  disappear  on  approaching  the  door  of  the  parsonage. 

The  same  general  qualities  appear  in  his  style,  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
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saored  or  secular  themes.  He  exhibits  no  questionable  license  in  his  spright- 
liest  essays,  and  puts  no  cant  into  his  most  serious  sermons.  He  is  a  writer 
to  be  read  in  hours  of  leisure  and  mental  quietude.  The  faults  in  his  style 
are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial,  but  the  severest  critic  will  enjoy  his  vol- 
umes in  spite  of,  and  almost  because  of,  them.  He  is  remarkably  diffuse,  and 
i  his  thought  sometimes  halts  till  one  is  nearly  tired  of  waiting  for  a  move- 
ment. These  sermons  are  thoroughly  removed  from  everything  sensational, 
spasnoodic,  startling,  or  paradoxical.  They  never  condense  a  large  amount 
of  matter,  and  cannot  impair  the  mental  digestion  of  ordinary  minds.  There 
is  seriousness,  but  it  is  rational  ;  fervor,  but  it  never  loses  its  calmness  ;  he  is 
earnest,  but *»er,  subdued  ;  efTective,  but  always  by  means  of  a  steady  and 
continued  pressure  of  some  plain  and  practical  thought  home  upon  his  audi- 
ence. His  sermons  are  much  better  adapted  to  quiet,  scholarly  Edinburgh, 
than  to  eager,  bustling  New  York.  Taken  all  in  all,  his  essays  seem  to  us  to 
stand  higher  in  their  sphere  than  do  his  sermons  in  theirs.  And  yet  there  is 
both  a  charm  and  a  value  in  this  new  volume  which  we  could  not  consent  to 
miss,  and  one  can  hardly  rise  from  the  perusal  of  any  one  of  these  discourses 
without  feeling  that  he  has  been  lifted  into  a  holier  atmosphere,  where  the 
passions  are  quieted,  and  the  moral  eye  opens  with  new  clearness  upon  the 
great  truths  of  the  spiritual  world. 

The  work  is  issued  in  the  same  admirable  style  with  the  author's  preceding 
volumes,  which  is  saying  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  praise  of  its  mechanical 
excellences. 

Broadcast.    By  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D.    Boston:   Ticknor  &  Fields.     1863. 
12mo.,  pp.  210. 

The  brief  preface  to  this  volume  thus  tells  its  origin  and  design  : 

"  The  author  of  these  pages  has  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  down,  in  the 
briefest  form,  such  of  his  own  reflections  as  might  servo  him  for  hints  in 
preaching."  Having  answered  this  purpose,  the  thought  occurred  of  making 
selections  from  them,  and  turning  ihem  into  the  present  shape  and  use." 

We  regard  the  habit  referred  to  as  one  of  great  value  ;  we  have  often  found 
in  such  detached  fragments  great  suggestive  power,  as,  for  example,  Beech- 
er's  "Life  Thoughts;"  we  presume  these  joltings  signified  much  to  the  au- 
thor, and  were  often  expanded  into  instructive  and  valuable  sermons  ;  there  is 
now  and  then  what  we  recognize  as  a  real  ingot  in  this  collection  ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  it  seems  to  ns  as  nearly  a  worthless  book  of  its  kind  as  any  mnn  of 
note  has  sent  abroad.  Three-fourths  of  what  is  herein  contained  wholly  fails 
to  rise  above  common-place  study-talk,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  really 
deserving  to  be  quoted,  or  which  will  fasten  itself  upon  the  memory.  If  the 
author  must  write,  a  proper  and  patriotic  regard  for  economy  should  have 
prompted  him  to  wait  till  paper  had  become  cheaper  and  plentier. 
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Remembering  that  remark  of  Hume  that  "  he  who  would 
teach  eloquence,  must  do  it  chiefly  by  exam^leSj"  one  finds  him- 
self shrinking  naturally  enough  from  that  sort  of  inquisitorial 
scrutiny  to  which  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme  must  necessa- 
rily expose  the  performance  of  him  who  has  the  audacity  to 
undertake  it. 

As  it  requires  a  mathematician  to  discourse  of  inathematics, 
a  philosopher  of  philosophy,  a  poet  of  poetry,  so  he  who  talks 
of  eloquence,  should  be  able  to  do  it  in  an  eloquent  way, — Mly 
illustrating  his  subject  by  his  own  lucid  and  effective  presenta- 
tion of  it.  But  if  this  cannot  be,  then  he  must  comfort  himself 
as  well  as  he  can  by  taking  notice  that  that  word  ^^exampks" 
is  in  the  plural ;  plainly  suggesting  that  when  the  teacher 
of  eloquence  cannot  exemplify  his  subject  in  his  own  perform- 
ance, he  may  still  do  it  by  a  humble  reference  to  the  perform- 
ances of  others — enjoying  in  himself  only  that  small  modicum  of 
happiness  which  our  fancy  has  sometimes  attributed  to  the  sub- 
stantial and  reliable  guide-post,  that  points  others  to  a  distant 
city,  the  paved  streets  of  which  it  may  never  hope  to  walk, 

*  The  rhetorical  structure  of  this  article  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  originally  prepared  as  an  address  before  a  'Literary  Society 
coimected  with  one  of  our  institutions  of  leanting. 
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I  have  wondered  that  when  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Hamlet  that  almost  inspired  utterance :  "  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man  I  How  noble  in  reason  1  How  infinite  in  facul- 
ties I  In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  I  In  action 
how  like  an  angel  I  In  apprehension  how  like  a  God!"  I 
have  wondered  that,  in  this  sublime  though  fragmentary  outline 
of  Ddian's  exalted  being,  there  had  been  no  more  particular  men- 
tion of  that  other  of  the  crowning  gifts  of  God  to  man — the 
gift  of  speech — the  Divine  expression  of  breathing  thoughts  in 
burning  words.  But  he  has  made  his  hero  illustrate  that,  and 
perhaps  he  deemed  that  suflficient — leaving  it  somewhat  as  the 
Washington  letter  writer  who  undertook  some  years  sincQ  the 
description  of  the  person  of  Henry  Clay — after  going  through 
with  his  other  striking  features,  he  added :  "  As  for  his  mouth, 
that  can  speak  for  itself." 

The  cultivation  of  eloquence  has  always  been,  and  will  al- 
ways continue  to  be,  in  every  civilized  society — and  the  more 
so  as  civilization  advances — a  chief  end  and  aim  of  education. 
We  are  very  far,  therefore,  from  subscribing  to  that  remark  of 
the  ingenious  and  acute  author  of  Lacon,  in  which  he  says : 
"  Oratory  is  the  huffing  and  blustering  spoiled  child  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  age.  The  press  is  the  foe  of  rhetoric,  but  the  friend 
of  reason;  and  the  art  of  declamation  has  been  sinking  in  val- 
ue from  the  moment  that  speakers  were  foolish  enough  to 
publish ;  and  hearers  wise  enough  to  read."  Mere  declama- 
tion— a  fictitious  oratory  all  mere  gibberish,  balderdash,  rodo- 
montade, wish-wash, — that  bombastic,  inflated,  frothy  style, 
which  is  sometimes  known  as  hifalntin,  and  which  consists  of 
"  great  swelling  words  of  vanity" — that  style  of  oratory  is  des- 
tined to  pass  away  before  the  light  of  general  intelligence,  as 
the  moving  fog  that  gathers  from  the  fen  passes  away  before 
the  sun. 

But  a  high-sounding  grandiloquence,  or  a  pompous  magnilo- 
quence, is  at  an  infinite  remove  from  true  eloquence.  The 
mire  which  gathers  upon  a  coach-wheel,  is  no  essential  part  of 
the  vehicle.  Whoever  comes  with  that  fustian  stuff,  brings  the 
incense  of  Baal  to  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and  no  heavenly  fire 
shall  ignite  the  unhallowed  offering,  albeit  it  may  consume  iur 
stead  the  sacrilegious  offerer. 
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There  is  many  a  conceited  Elihu,  who  comes  with  his  wordy 
palaver,  to  whom  the  Divine  voice  speaks  with  an  indignant 
repulsion :  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge?"  Such  eloquence  has  had  its  day,  no  doubt; 
has  it  yet  in  the  regions  of  the  shadow  of  death  j  or  where 
there  come  only  a  few  straggling  rays,  from  some  beclouded 
new  moon.  But  when  men  find  out  that  they  have  been  cheat- 
ed by  a  base  counterfeit,  or  imposed  upon  by  worthless  trash 
from  wild-cat  banks,  they  will  still  appreciate  the  genuine  metal 
with  the  true  stamp  upon  it ;  and  find  that  they  need  that  none 
the  less  than  before  for  a  circulating  medium. 

And  so  long  as  human  society  exists,  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness and  true  eloquence  must  constitute  the  circulating  me- 
dium between  man  and  man.  The  art  of  printing  will  not 
supersede  the  art  of  speaking ;  books,  in  moving  the  world,  will 
never  be  a  substitute  for  living  men,  with  subduing  tones,  flash- 
ing eye,  and  earnest  action.  If  it  be  weakness  to  be  affected 
by  the  personal  presence  of  a  living  speaker,  it  is  nevertheless 
just  such  a  weakness  as  Grod  has  wrapped  up  in  human  nature, 
as  one  of  its  constituent  and  characteristic  elements  j  and  the 
human  race  will  never  outlive  it.  And  wheii  the  reign  of  stu- 
pid nonsense,  and  brainless  jargon,  and  incoherent  rhapsody, 
and  unmeaning  verbiage,  and  empty  platitudes,  and  dull,  long- 
winded,  rambling  rant  (I  am  illustrating  my  subject  now)  has 
come  to  an  end,  then  will  begin  the  reign  of  ideas — of  noble 
thoughts  expressed  in  fitting  words,  by  the  mouth  of  true,  living, 
earnest  men.  Eloquence  will  not  die — ''vita  brevis,  sed  ars 
est  longd" — and  the  art  of  speaking  will  endure  as  long  as  any 
other. 

The  form  in  which  I  have  announced  my  subject  sufficiently 
implies  that  all  speaking  is  not  effective  speaking.  As  Cowper 
has  said  of  conversation,  so  it  might  sometimes  be  said  of  the 
public  talking  of  Parliament,  Congress,  the  forum,  the  platform, 
the  stnmp,  or  even  the  pulpit,  perhaps. 

"  Collect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forth  ; 
Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth  ; 
And  if  it  weigh  the  importance  of  a  fly, 
The  scales  are  false,  or  Algebra  a  lie." 
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^^i  I  1b  ilk^  Merchant  of  Venice,  Bassanio  says  of  his  friend  Gra- 
tiano:    "Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing — more 

i.tttan  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of 
n^at.  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff;  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth 
the  search." 

Dr.  Griffin,  once  President  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  afterwards  of  Williams  College,  used  to  say  to  his  students 
m  theology,  by  way  of  enforcing  a  lucid  enunciation  of  thought, 
and  using  thereto  as  few  words  as  possible — that  it  was  like 
hatchelling  flax ;  when  the  hatchel  got  filled  up  with  tow,  it  pro- 
duced little  effect.  "  Take  out  the  tow,"  gentlemen,  "  Sift  out 
every  word  that  you  can  possibly  spare — every  one  that  does 
not  come  fraught  with  meaning.  Let  your  ideas  stand  out  like 
the  sharp  teeth  of  a  hatchel — then  your  preaching  will  be  effec- 
tive." 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  used  a  different  though  equally  home- 
ly and  characteristic  illustration:  "Let  your  ideas  stand 
out  like  rabbits'  ears,  so  that  everybody  can  lay  hold  upon 
them.  Let  them  stand  out — don't  bury  them  up  in  an  ava- 
liiDche  of  words. ' 

Effective  speech  demands  condensation.  Wrap  up  as  much 
meaning  as  possible  in  the  compass  of  a  few  telling  words,  and 
you  will  deal  effective  blows.  Men  make  bullets  of  lead,  and 
cannon  balls  of  iron — metals  which  are  chosen  because  they  are 
heavy  and  solid,  and  with  this  multum  in  parvo  every  shot  does 
good  execution.  But  for  an  artillery  company  to  fire  from  a 
200-pounder  2l  feather  bed,  would  only  be  a  grand  fizzle,  ending 
in  "  fuss  and  feathers."  The  difference  between  cannon  balls 
and  feather  beds  is  only  the  difference  between  condensation 
and  the  want  of  it.  Feathers  are  better  than  bullets  for  some 
uses,  but  not  to  fight  with. 

The  little  hard,  knotty,  knurled  Anglo-Saxon  monosyllables, 
with  their  immense  specific  gravity,  have  oftentimes  told  more 
in  effective  speech,  than  the  round,  sonorous,  mouth-filling  pol- 
ysyllables of  Latin  and  Greek  paternity.  [Not  that  I  would 
depreciate  what  we  have  derived  from  these  noble  tongues. 
We    could    not    possibly    do    without    these    rich    acquisi- 
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tions.    But  without  loving  these  less,  wo  may  love  the  others 
iDOr©.]  "    '■  ■ '■;    '■•■■'.■  '■"     '"   ■;'•  ■■     ''    ■'••^'^'T-i'r'"  •■■"■ ''..-^ ;fnrr«"fp' 

There  is  greater  sublimity  as  well  as  increased  power  in 
condensed  speech.  The  Bible  furnishes  many  examples.  All 
critics  from  Longinus  downward  have  marked  the  nervous  en- 
ergy and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  historic  narrative,  with 
which  the  first  chapter  of  revelation  opens.  He  has  told  ua 
how  much  more  sublime  the  simple  statement — ^"  God  said,  let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light" — than  all  the  adornments 
and  epithets  which  frothy  syllables  of  circuitous  indirectness 
could  give.  Let  us  try  it;  and  in  the  improved  style  of  mag- 
niloquence we  might  have  it  thus:  "And  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  issued  high 
and  glorious  proclamation,  as  becometh  the  fiat  of  omnipotence 
— Let  the  deep  and  impenetrable  obscuration  that  envelopeth 
this  mundane  sphere,  be  dispersed  abroad,  and  let  a  radiant 
and  resplendent  luminosity  float  in  its  stead  through  the  ex- 
panded aerial  regions ;  and  at  the  voice  of  the  Divine  behest, 
the  tenebrious  and  caliginous  adumbrations  gave  place  to  the 
dazzling  coruscations  of  a  relucent  and  effulgent  transplenden- 
cy  I"  Indeed  1  what  was  that  that  took  place  ?  Some  imagine 
that  to  be  a  strong  style,  as  though  the  attachment  of  ten 
pounds  of  adapose  matter  to  every  muscle  did  not  encumber  and 
debilitate  him  who  has  to  carry  it.  This  "fatty  disease"  of 
style  becomes  with  some  young  men  chronic  and  fatal.  My 
paraphrase — scarcely  worse  than  some  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
contains  seventy-eight  words,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
syllables — our  translators  have  used  ten  words — all  monosylla- 
bles— Moses  in  the  Hebrew  only  six  words.  Eight  syllables  in 
the  English  would  translate  the  Hebrew :  "  God  said,  let  light 
be ;  and  light  was."  And  there  stands  before  you  Almighty 
power,  without  a  rag  of  tinsel  to  take  away  from  the  sublime 
impression  1 

In  speaking  there  always  is,  or  always  should  be,  some  end 
proposed.  Eloquence  is  speaking  out — adapting  the  discourse 
to  the  end  sought — "  saying  all  that  is  necessary,  and  nothing 
but  what  is  necessary."  Some — young  speakers  especially — 
though  the  fault  is  not  confined  to  them — seem  to  imagine  that 
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they  are  suceessful  in  oratory  in  proportion  as  they  are  skilful 
in  dilution — spreading  a  very  little  material  exceedingly  thin  over 
a  large  surface;  as  if  the  material  for  execution  in  battle  were 
sheet  lead  instead  of  balls.  It  is  related  that  a  young  man  who  was 
excessively  loquacious,  was  sent  to  Socrates  to  learn  oratory. 
On  being  presented,  the  young  fellow  talked  so  incessantly, 
that  even  the  patience  of  Socrates  was  severely  taxed.  When 
the  bargain  came  to  be  struck,  Socrates  asked  him  double 
price.  "  Why  charge  me  double  ?"  said  the  young  gentleman. 
"  Because,"  replied  the  sage,  "  I  must  teach  you  two  sciences — 
the  one,  how  to  talk,  the  other,  how  to  hold  your  tongue.^^ 

Effective  speech  depends  upon  knowing,  first,  what  to  say  ; 
and,  secondly,  when  to  quit  saying  it.  Words  are  meant  to  be 
the  medium  of  thought — when  the  thought  is  expressed,  let  the 
words  cease. 

"  Yet  'tis  remarkable  that  they 
Talk  most  that  have  the  least  to  say." 

But  this  diarrhoea  of  words  is  a  diseased  action,  resulting 
from  weakness,  and  resulting  in  still  greater  weakness.  But 
with  some  writers,  and  speakers,  we  fear,  it  is  chronic,  if  not 
constitutional.  A  vigorous  treatment  with  tonics  and  astrin- 
gents is  what  such  a  debilitated  style  most  needs.  The  rule  is 
simple :  When  you  have  something  to  say,  say  it :  when  you  are 
through,  stop  !  Men  will  listen  patiently  even /or  a  long  time 
to  a  speaker  who  really  has  something  to  say,  and  who  says  it 
in  a  pointed  way ;  but  to 

*'  Explain  upon  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it, 
And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it," 

only  wrings  from  him  who  hears,  such   encomiums  as  one  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  (you  remember)  pronounces  thus : 

"0,  he's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  ; 
Worse  than  a  smoking  house  ;  I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cakes,  and  have  him  talk  to  me 
In  any  summer  house  in  Christendom." 
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"  Words  without  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go,"  exclaimed 
the  king  in  Hamlet,  when  he  strove  in  vain  to  pray ;  and  it  is 
just  as  true  of  men  as  of  God,  that  words  merely  meet  no  re- 
sponse ;  only  such  as  are  loaded  with  thoughts.  All  else  is  fir- 
ing blank  cartridges. 

"  Words,"  says  Hobbes,  "  are  the  counter  of  wise  men ;  but 
the  money  of  fools  :" — a  most  suggestive  comparison.  A  bank- 
er may  have  a  counter,  and  be  very  poor ;  so  let  no  speaker 
imagine  that  he  is  rich,  because  he  has  "  words — only  words." 
'<  Literature  hath  her  quacks,"  says  Lacon,  "  no  less  than  med- 
icine, and  they  are  divided  into  two  classes;  those  who  have 
erudition  without  genius,  and  those  who  have  volubility  without 
depth;  we  shall  get  second-hand  sense  from  the  one,  and  orig"- 
inal  nonsense  from  the  other."  College  faculties  generally,  I 
fear,  encounter  much  of  this  originality ! 

Besides,  plain,  earnest  words,  not  only  do  the  most  execu- 
tion when  spoken  first,  but  they  are  the  best  remembered  after- 
wards. For  example :  In  one  of  John  Randolph's  splendid 
speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (and  he  some- 
times made  such,)  he  paused,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  presid- 
ing officer,  exclaimed :  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  discovered  the 
philosopher's  stone — it  consists  in  these  four  plain  English^ 
monosyllables,  '  Pay  as  you  go  I'  "  These  words  have  been  by 
far  the  best  remembered  and  the  most  quoted  of  any  which  that 
splendid  speech  contained.     The  speeches  and  the  books  that 

CANNOT    WELL  BE  SHORTENED,   ARE   THOSE   THAT    ARE  DESTINED  TO 
LIVE. 

Akin  to  condensation  is  brevity.  Sometimes  a  speech  of  six 
days,  such  as  that  of  Burke  in  his  impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, may  be  not  only  endurable,  but  tremendously  powerful 
and  increasing  in  interest  and  intensity  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  ordinarily,  and  especially  in  these  times  of  lightning  ex- 
presses and  magnetic  telegraphs,  a  speech  of  even  four  hours 
demands  for  its  apology  and  even  for  its  patient  endurance,  a 
most  remarkable  occasion  and  most  transcendent  abilities. 
And  it  is  probable,  after  all,  that  Sheridan's  speech  of  five 
hours  in  the  case  of  Hastings,  was  haore  effective  with  the  mass 
than  Burke's  of  twenty-five.     One  who  listened  to  it,  and  who 
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was  in  the  beginning  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  accused,  said  to 
a  friend  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour:  "All  this  is  mere  decla- 
mation." When  the  second  hour  was  finished,  "This  is  a  most 
wonderful  oration."  At  the  close  of  the  third,  "  Mr.  Hastings 
has  acted  very  unjustifiably."  At  the  fourth,  "  Mr.  Hastings  is  an 
atrocious  criminal."  At  the  close,  "  Of  all  monsters  of  iniqui- 
ty, Warren  Hastings  is  the  most  enormous."  With  most  audi- 
ences the  effect  of  a  long  speech  is  like  that  produced  upon 
Oleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Lauces 
came  to  him  with  a  very  long  and  elegant  oration,  inviting  him 
to  assist  them  against  Polycrates.  He  replied  at  the  end : 
"  The  former  and  middle  parts  of  your  address  were  too  long, 
and  I  have  forgotten  them.  As  to  the  latter  part,  being  un- 
co'nnectod  in  my  memory,  with  what  preceded  it,  I  do  not  see 
the  propriety  of  it,  and  therefore  your  request  is  not  granted." 
A  part  had  been  forgotten — the  rest  had  no  connection,  and 
the  whole  failed  1 — a  very  common  result  of  a  long-winded 
speech.  But  (to  apologize  for  the  Laucians)  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Spartans  were  remarkable  for  their  conciseness 
and  brevity.  Laconic  is  in  our  language  their  enduring  monu- 
ment. 
%  That  is  effective  eloquence  which  accomplishes  its  purpose. 
An  Athenian  who  lacked  fluency  of  speech,  but  who  was  an  able 
and  brave  man,  when  one  of  his  countrymen  had  in  a  brilliant 
oration  promised  great  tilings,  rose  and  said :  "  All  that  he  has 
saidj  I  will  do  /"  The  longer  speech  has  perished — this  stands 
on  record.  Who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  the  more  efl'ectiveof 
the  two  ?  We  are  told  that  when  Cicero  spoke,  his  hearers 
went  away  admiring  and  exclaiming :  "  What  a  splendid  ora- 
tor 1  What  a  magnificent  oration  1"  But  when  the  far  mightier 
Demosthenes  thundered  over  Greece,  the  hearers,  in  their  in- 
tensified devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  advocated,  forgot  the 
man,  and  shouted  only  in  their  fiery  indignation:  "  Let  us  fight 
Philip  1"  That  was  a  failure — this  was  splendid  success.  The 
orator  who  carries  his  point,  and  leads  his  hearers  to  grasp  his 
subject,  while  he  is  himself  forgotten — forgotten  by  others, 
because  he  was  first  self  forgetful, — bears  the  palm  I 
Dr.  Franklin  tells  us  that  he  went  to  hear  Whitfield  preach  a 
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charity  sermon,  fully  resolved  to  give  nothing.  After  a  while 
a  thunder-elap  fell  upon  him,  and  magnetized  the  copper- — he 
concluded  to  give  that.  Another  flash  and  another  thunder- 
burst,  and  the  silver  clung  to  the  magnet.  Before  the  fire- 
works had  closed,  there  came  another  and  still  another,  peal 
on  peal,  until  copper,  silver,  gold  and  all,  leapt  with  electric 
speed  into  the  contribution  box  as  it  passed  around.  Whit- 
field's orphan  asylum  was  built,  and  Dr.  Franklin  helped  to  do 
it.  I  know  of  no  other  incident  which  gives  me  so  strong  an 
impression  of  Whitfield's  eloquence,  as  its  effect  on  the  cool, 
practical,  calculating,  economic  Franklin. 

What  farther  I  have  to  say  will  be  upon  the  conditions  of 
successful  oratory  ;  which  I  propose  to  consider  with  reference 
to  the  speaker — the  hearers — the  circumstances — the  matter — 
and  the  manner  of  discourse.     Briefly  of  each : 

1.  The  speaker.  "  Ex  nihil  nihil  Jit.^*  You  cannot  get  out 
of  a  man  what  is  not  in  him.  "  A  lady's  purse,"  says  the  prov- 
erb, "  cannot  be  made  out  of  a  swine's  ear,  nor  a  whistle" — ^you 
know  the  rest  1  Or  if  I  give  you  a  more  classical  one  it  shall 
be  from  the  Latin:  "  Ex  quovis  ligno  mercurius  nonfit"  And 
as  Paul  was  called  Mercury  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker, 
the  proverb  will  fit  well.  The  elements  of  oratory  must  be  in 
the  man,  else  they  cannot  be  evolved.  To  extract  the  square 
root  of — 1  would  be  just  as  easy. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  because  a  man  does  not  succeed 
at  once  in  his  attempts  at  eloquence,  he  should  despair  of  ever 
succeeding.  Sheridan's  first  speech  in  Parliament  did  not  quite 
satisfy  his  friends,  and  the  Reporter  Wood  fall  tells  as  that  af- 
ter its  delivery  the  speaker  came  to  him  in  the  gallery  and  ask- 
ed him,  with  much  anxiety,  what  he  thought  of  this  first  at- 
tempt ?  [That  was  itself  evidence  of  a  failure.  A  speaker 
never  succeeds  eminently  without  '^  feeling  in  his  hones^^  that 
he  has  awakened  a  true  response  from  those  who  have  heard.] 
Woodfall  replied :  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  think  this 
is  your  line — you  had  better  have  stuck  to  your  former  pur- 
suits" (writing  dramas).  Sheridan  rested  his  head  on  his  hand 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  exclaimed  with  vehemence :    ''  It  is 

IN  ME,  AND  IT  SHALL  COME  OUT  OF  ME !"        It  did  COmC  OUt,  for  it 
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was  only  seven  years  after  this  that  Burke,  having  spent  ten  years 
in  investigating  the  British  atrocities  in  India,  commenced  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  assigned  to  Sheridan  an 
important  part,  as  I  have  already  explained,  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himself  so  eminently,  that  Mr.  Pitt  remarked  of  the  speech, 
that  an  abler  was  probably  never  delivered.  Henry  Clay  blun- 
dered and  stumbled,  and  came  near  to  an  utter  failure  in  one 
of  his  early  attempts  at  public  speaking.  And  Daniel  "Webster 
says  that  he  could  never  muster  courage  enough  in  his  academ- 
ical course  to  go  through  with  a  common  declamation.  Demos- 
thenes was  hissed  from  the  stage  in  his  first  attempt.  But  it 
is  just  as  true — "  Orator  nascitur  non  fit,^'  as  it  is — "  Poeta 
nascitur  nonfit.^^  That  is,  there  is  just  enough  of  truth  in  the 
proposition  to  make  it  true,  and  yet  make  it  amount  to  a  false- 
hood. The  true  doctrine  would  demand  one  monosyllable: 
"  Oratornasdtur,  etfit.^' 

So  far  as  pertains  to  the  speaker,  there  are  several  particu- 
lars meriting  attention : 

(1.)  Effective  eloquence  depends  upon  a  certain  energy  of 
will,  constituting  what  might  be  termed  positiveness  of  charac- 
ter. I  do  not  mean  arrogance,  nor  conceit,  nor  assumption — 
all  of  these  are  derogatory  always.  Let  a  man  come  on  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and,  asserting  his  superiority  over  you, 
threaten  to  take  you  by  storm ;  and  at  once  human  nature,  that 
never  likes  to  be  taunted  with  its  inferiority,  places  itself  on 
the  defensive, — porcupine-like,  rolls  itself  up,  with  its  spines 
radiating  outward,  and  determines  not  to  be  captured.  Let  a 
speaker  announce  to  you  that  he  is  going  to  move  you  to 
action,  and  he  afterwards  finds  that  it  is  harder  to  do  it. 

"  If  you  have  tears  to  shed,  prepare  to  shed  them  now  I" — 
and  you  don't  do  it.  After  such  an  unhappy  challenge  in  the 
beginning  of  Anthony's  speech  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar, 
it  required  a  most  touching  and  masterly  oration  to  make  it 
good.  Nobody  but  Shakespeare  could  have  written  a  speech 
for  him,  that  would  have  brought  forth  tears  after  such  a  pre- 
monitory introduction ;  and  the  world  has  always  wondered 
that  he  should  hpe  allowed  Anthony  to  commence  so  unfor- 
tunately.    But  when  he  says,  a  little  farther  on : 
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''  I  came  not  friends  to  steal  away  your  hearts ;  ^ 

I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is  : 

But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 

«  »  »  «  «  » 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood  ;  I  only  speak  right  on  ;** 

Then  he  carries  you  by  storm :  Yet  not  without  that  deter- 
mined purpose,  that  self-reliant  individuality  of  character  to 
which  I  refer. 

Eloquence  is  a  sort  of  majesty — a  species  of  kingly  power ; 
and  men  acknowledge  the  mastery  of  no  one  who  has  not  in 
his  nature  a  strong  element  of  self -assertion.  A  born  king  is 
acknowledged ;  but  none  other.  A  strong  man''^  went  to  the 
grave  a  while  ago,  whose  chief  element  of  power  over  men  as  a 
popular  orator,  was  his  imperial  positiveness  of  character. 
The  very  authority,  and  even  audacity,  with  which  he  asserted 
a  thing,  made  half  the  world  believe  it  true. 

(2.)  Closely  allied  to  this  is  another  essential  constituent 
element  of  an  impressive  speaker,  strength  of  feeling.  "  Si 
me  vis flere, prim,um  tibi  dolendum  est"  wrote  the  Roman  poet 
many  centuries  ago.  This  is  sometimes  translated:  "If  you 
wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  weep  yourself."  But  it  will  be 
observed  that  it  is  stronger  than  that:  "  If  you  wish  me  to 
weep,  you  must  first  wail  yourself."  If  you  wish  me  to  feel  a 
little,  you  must  first  feel  deeply  yourself. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  orator  ever  lived  who  wag 
deficient  in  this  respect.  A  stoic  might  possibly  be  a  philoso- 
pher— after  a  fashion,  and  within  narrow  limits — but  he  could 
never  be  an  orator.  His  philosophy  even  must  never  traverse 
the  department  of  the  sensibility^unless  he  have  such  a  de- 
partment in  his  own  nature.  The  volcanic  fire  which  moves 
others,  must  be  kindled  in  the  soul. of  him  who  speaks.  There 
are  various  ways  of  getting  it  out — sometimes  in  a  calm,  sup- 
pressed way — sometimes  with  more  vehemence  of  manner. 
But  tl^nt  which  kindles  others  is  the  fire  which  burns  in  the  hid- 
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den  depths  of  tbe  orator's  own  being.  "  Logic  set  on  fire,"  is 
somebody's  definition  of  eloquence.  I  know  not  where — and 
care  not — it  is  inspired  I  Whitfield's  emotional  nature  burst 
out  in  volcanic  tides — his  arms  and  eyes  and  whole  body  gave 
expression  to  what  his  words  could  not  utter.  Edwards  read 
his  tremendous  revival  sermons — for  example,  that  terrific  ful- 
mination :  "  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God" — without  a 
gesture ;  holding  his  manuscript  as  he  held  his  psalm-book,  in 
the  one  hand,  while  lie  turned  the  leaves  over  with  the  other. 
A  careless  looker  on  might  have  described  him  as  passionless ; 
but  in  truth  he  was  most  intensely  impassioned — not  blazing 
out  at  the  top,  but  hot,  red  hot,  within — melted  like  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  its  very  centre.  Choate  was  intensely  dem- 
onstrative; no  orator  in  the  country,  unless  it  be  Gough, 
had  equal  action  to  express  his  feelings.  Webster  seldom 
made  a  gesture ;  but  his  massive  frame  seemed  charged  often- 
times to  its  fullest  capacity  with  the  electric  fire,  begotten  of 
his  deep  emotional  nature ;  and  sometimes  trembled  as  a  conti- 
nent trembles  when  an  earthquake  shakes  it — the  fire  was 
there — only  deeper.  Let  no  one  undertake  to  be  any  other 
than  himself.  Webster  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  imitate 
Choate.  Choate  would  have  been  a  shorn  Samson  to  have  de- 
livered his  stirring  speeches  with  Websterian  attitude. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Dr.  Beechcr,  the  elder,  delivered  first 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which  I  could  not  forget:  "Let 
the  head  be  furnished,  and  the  tongue  endowed  with  stores  of 
language ;  and  let  there  be  a  subject,  and  an  object,  and  a  soul 
07J^reinhigh  and  arduous  efi'ort  to  accomplish  an  end,  and 
when  the  time  comes  demanding  eloquence,  it  will  be  there ; 
and  men  will  not  need  to  practice  before  a  looking-glass ;  but 
the  soul  will  take  possession  of  the  body,  and  inspire  intonation 
and  look  and  gesture,  and  nature  will  be  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren." 

"  A  soul  on  fire"  it  must  be — and  let  the  fire  work  according 
to  its  nature  and  the  combustible  material  that  gathers  about  it. 

A  storm-cloud  may  shoot  out  its  lightnings  like  minute  guns  j 
or  it  may  gather,  in  its  majesty,  slowly  forging  its  thunderbolts 
into  one   Titanic  mass,  and  issue  that  with  concentrated  and 
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overwhelaiing  force ;  or  it  may  silently  diffuse  its  electric  fires 
over  a  million  acres — -just  as  may  be  its  nature.  But  the  elec- 
tricity must  be  in  it — else  it  is  no  storm-cloud ;  and  so  the  feel- 
ing which  more  than  anything;  else  makes  eloquence,  constituting 
its  vitality,  and  its  effective  power,  may  manifest  itself  as  it 
chooses  or  chances — but  the  feeling  must  be  there,  or  it  is  no 
eloquence. 

Coleridge  described  Fox,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  English 
orators,  and  "  the  most  thoroughly  English  of  them  all,"  by  say- 
ing that  "  his  feeling  was  all  intellect,  and  his  intellect  all  feel- 
ing"— a  most  graphic  description,  by  a  most  competent  and 
discriminating  critic. 

Place  in  array  all  the  orators — the  truly  effective  orators  of 
all  history,  and  you  will  find  that  though  they  have  differed 
from  each  other  in  philosophical  discrimination — in  extent  of 
learning — in  vividness  of  imagination — in  coolness  of  tempera- 
ment— in  readiness  and  force  of  utterance — in  almost  every 
physical  and  mental  and  moral  endowment,  they  have  all  alike 
been  characterized  by  strength  and  depth — not  to  say  ardor 
and  excitability  of  feeling.  No  man  ever  said  anything  elo- 
quently, till  he  felt  it,  i , 

This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  superhuman  efforts — or 
»uperhuman  feats  without  effort,  we  might  rather  say — which 
have  made  the  annals  of  extemporaneous  speaking  so  brilliant. 
Webster  never  made  such  another  speech  as  his  reply  to  Hayne. 
He  never  could  have  made  that  speech  except  ^nder  the  ex- 
citement of  strongly  aroused  feeling.  I  doubt  if  tne  man  ever 
knew  himself  before ;  and  I  wonder  not  that  his  generous  hand 
gave  to  the  lady  who  wrote  it  ou*^  a  thousand  dollar  necklace 
as  a  testimonial  of  his  gratitude.  She  had  caused  that  speech 
to  be  to  him  for  all  time  •'  as  chai  is  about  his  neck,  and  an  or- 
nament of  grace  to  his  head."  He  was  of  a  heavy  temperament- 
It  took  much  to  arouse  him.  He  had  been  assailed  j  his  state 
maligned — he  had  a  champion  like  Goliath  of  Gath — the  boast 
of  the  Philistines; — he  had  slept  remarkably  well ;  he  came  into 
the  Senate  refreshed — intending  as  he  told  his  friend  Gales,  to 
speak  thirty  minutes;  he  was  advised  to  do  more.  Ho  began 
—his  brain  worked  ar*  irably — his  head  was  furnished — hi» 
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den  depths  of  the  orator's  own  being.  <'  Logic  set  on  fire,"  is 
somebody's  definition  of  eloquence.  I  know  not  where — and 
care  not — it  is  inspired  !  Whitfield's  emotional  nature  burst 
out  in  volcanic  tides — his  arms  and  eyes  and  whole  body  gave 
expression  to  what  his  words  could  not  utter.  Edwards  read 
his  tremendous  revival  sermons — for  example,  that  terrific  ful- 
mination:  "Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  Grod" — without  a 
gesture ;  holding  his  manuscript  as  he  held  his  psalm-book,  in 
the  one  hand,  while  lie  turned  the  leaves  over  with  the  other. 
A  careless  looker  on  might  have  described  him  as  passionless ; 
but  in  truth  he  was  most  intensely  impassioned — not  blazing 
out  at  the  top,  but  hot,  red  hot,  within — melted  like  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  its  very  centre.  Choate  was  intensely  dem- 
onstrative ;  no  orator  in  the  country,  unless  it  be  Gough, 
had  equal  action  to  express  his  feelings.  Webster  seldom 
made  a  gesture ;  but  his  massive  frame  seemed  charged  often- 
times to  its  fullest  capacity  with  the  electric  fire,  begotten  of 
his  deep  emotional  nature ;  and  sometimes  trembled  as  a  conti- 
nent trembles  when  an  earthquake  shakes  it — the  fire  was 
there — only  deeper.  Let  no  one  undertake  to  be  any  other 
than  himself.  Webster  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  imitate 
Choate.  Choate  would  have  been  a  shorn  Samson  to  have  de- 
livered his  stirring  speeches  with  Websterian  attitude. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Dr.  Beecher,  the  elder,  delivered  first 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which  I  could  not  forget:  "Let 
the  head  be  furnished,  and  the  tongue  endowed  with  stores  of 
language ;  and  let  there  be  a  subject,  and  an  object,  and  a  soul 
ow^re  in  high  and  arduous  efi'ort  to  accomplish  an  end,  and 
when  the  time  comes  demanding  eloquence,  it  will  be  there ; 
and  men  will  not  need  to  practice  before  a  looking-glass ;  but 
the  soul  will  take  possession  of  the  body,  and  inspire  intonation 
and  look  and  gesture,  and  nature  will  be  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren.*' 

"J  soul  onfire,''^  it  must  be — and  let  the  fire  work  according 
to  its  nature  and  the  combustible  material  that  gathers  about  it. 

A  storm-cloud  may  shoot  out  its  lightnings  like  minute  guns ; 
or  it  may  gather,  in  its  majesty,  slowly  forging  its  thunderbolts 
into  one   Titanic  mass,  and  issue  that  with  concentrated  and 
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overwhelming  force  j  or  it  may  silently  diffuse  its  electric  fires 
over  a  million  acres — -just  as  may  be  its  nature.  But  the  elec- 
tricity must  be  in  it — else  it  is  no  storm-clond ;  and  so  the  feel- 
ing which  more  than  anything;  else  makes  eloquence,  constituting 
its  vitality,  and  its  effective  power,  may  manifest  itself  as  it 
chooses  or  chances — but  the  feeling  must  be  there,  or  it  is  no 
eloquence. 

Coleridge  described  Fox,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  English 
orators,  and  "  the  most  thoroughly  English  of  them  all,"  by  say- 
ing that  "  his  feeling  was  all  intellect,  and  his  intellect  all  feel- 
ing"— a  most  graphic  description,  by  a  most  competent  and 
discriminating  critic. 

Place  in  array  all  the  orators — the  truly  effective  orators  of 
all  history,  and  you  will  find  that  though  they  have  differed 
from  each  other  in  philosophical  discrimination — in  extent  of 
learning — in  vividness  of  imagination — in  coolness  of  tempera- 
ment— in  readiness  and  force  of  utterance — in  almost  every 
physical  and  mental  and  moral  endowment,  they  have  all  alike 
been  (^racterized  by  strength  and  depth — not  to  say  ardor 
and  e^OTtability  of  feeling'.  No  man  ever  said  anything  elo- 
quently, till  he  felt  it,  -^  •'  t* 

This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  superhuman  efforts — or 
superhuman  feats  without  effort,  we  might  rather  say — which 
have  made  the  annals  of  extemporaneous  speaking  so  brilliant. 
Webster  never  made  such  another  speech  as  his  reply  to  Hayne. 
He  never  could  have  made  that  speech  except  under  the  ex- 
citement of  strongly  aroused  feeling.  I  doubt  if  the  man  ever 
knew  himself  before ;  and  I  wonder  not  that  his  generous  hand 
gave  to  the  lady  who  wrote  it  out  a  thousand  dollar  necklace 
as  a  testimonial  of  his  gratitude.  She  had  caused  that  speech 
to  be  to  him  for  all  time  •'  as  chains  about  his  neck,  and  an  or- 
nament of  grace  to  his  head."  He  was  of  a  heavy  temperament- 
It  took  much  to  arouse  him.  He  had  been  assailed;  his  state 
maligned — he  had  a  champion  like  Goliath  of  Gath — the  boast 
of  the  Philistines; — he  had  slept  remarkably  well ;  he  came  into 
the  Senate  refreshed — intending  as  he  told  his  friend  Gales,  to 
speak  thirty  minutes ;  he  was  advised  to  do  more.  He  began 
—his  brain  worked  admirably — his  head  was  furnished — his 
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tongue  endowed  with  stores  of  language  (though  that  was  the 
least  of  all  his  endowments) — >he  had  a  subject,  and  an  object^ 
and  his  soul  was  for  once  on  fire  in  high  and  arduous  effort  to 
accomplish  an  end ; — the  time  had  come,  demanding  eloquence^ 
AND  IT  WAS  THERE  I  The  occasion  was  great,  and  he  was  equal 
to  it.  Of  that  speech  alone  he  might  have  said  without  vanity, 
^^  ExegVmonumentum  cere  pcrm^inusy* 

The  speeches  which  have  most  immortalized  Cicero  are  those 
against  Cataline — the  most  nearly  extempore  of  any  he  ever 
uttered  probably.  But  he  was  aroused.  Luther's  three  hour''3 
talk  before  the  diet  of  Worms  he  never  surpassed.  But  all 
that  there  was  in  him  was  poured  forth  "  as  hail-stones  and 
coals  of  fire.  He  shot  out  lightnings  also,  and  discomfited 
them." 

Most  of  the  greatest  speeches  which  have  ever  been  made 
have  perished — except  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  them. 
They  were  called  forth  under  strong  emotion,  and  there  were 
no  reporters  to  register  them.  Mr.  Fox  once  inquired  in  ref- 
erence to  a  certain  speech  which  was  printed,  "  Did  it  read 
well"  ?  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  added — "  Then 
it  was  a  bad  one  1"  We  are  far  from  subscribing  to  this ;  al- 
though there  is  much  of  truth  in  it,  namely,  that  there  is  gen- 
erally a  wide  difference  between  the  written  style  and  the 
spoken  style.  But  to  my  taste,  none  read  so  well  as  the  re- 
ported ones — none  are  so  forcible,  so  effective,  so  stirring,  so 
readable.  So  with  reported  sermons.  No  written  sermons 
were  ever  so  much  read  or  so  effective  as  Finney's,  Spurgeon's,^ 
and  Beecher's  reported  discourses — all  of  them  extempore  when 
delivered.  Finney's  Revival  lectures  were  never  equalled  by 
any  of  the  sermons  which  he  has  written.  They  are  much  more 
like  him  than  those  which  he  has  written  out  with  his  own  hand. 
The  impressive  emphasis — the  abrupt  transitions — the  sudden 
jflashes — in  a  word,  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  all  there. 
Whitfield's  written  sermons  are  not  Whitfield.  He  lacked  a 
Reporter.  All  that  we  know  of  him  as  a  preacher  is  from  tra- 
dition.    Robert  Hall  and  Christmas  Evans  have  in  like  manner 
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passed  away.  Men  who  wrote  their  sermons — like  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Chalmers,  and  Davies,  and  Edwards,  remain  with 
us.  But  oh  I  that  we  had  these  other  sons  of  thunder  printed 
and  painted  I  But  it  takes  an  appreciative  hearer  to  do  the 
painting  I  Mr.  Finney  has  said,  that  no  man  ever  reported  him 
but  Joshua  Leavitt.  Posterity  will  do  the  Reporter  deserved 
honor  for  leaving  behind  him  those  two  volumes — Lectures  on 
Revivals,  and  Lectures  to  Christians.  A  congregation  of  living 
men,  with  earnest  eyes,  and  riveted  ears,  and  electric  sympathy 
are  necessary  to  inspire  the  highest  order  of  effective  eloquence. 
Only  this  can  possibly  bring  out  all  that  there  is  in  a  man  who 
was  made  to  be  an  orator.  wvj 

(3.)  But  the  speaker  needs  not  only  will  and  sensibility;  but 
every  noble  personal  quality  which  he  may  possess  contributes 
to  give  to  his  speech  the  highest  effectiveness.  Known  integ- 
rity, for  example,  like  that  of  Lord  Chatham,  whom  four  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  could  not  buy.  High  toned  moral  charac- 
ter like  that  of  Burke — based  upon  the  Bible — and  which  crops 
ont  in  all  his  mightiest  efforts,  because  it  constituted  the  sub- 
stantial substratum  of  the  man.  Take  a  single  sentence  to 
illustrate  from  the  impeachment  of  Hastings : — "  My  lords/  there 
is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  that  defies  imitation — that 
which  existed  before  the  world  itself.  I  mean  justice :  that 
justice  which,  emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  every  one  of  us ;  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard 
to  ourselves,  and  with  regard  to  others ;  and  which  will  stand 
after  this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes — our  advocate  or  our  ac- 
cuser before  the  great  Judge,  when*  he  comes  to  call  upon  us 
for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent  life.  *  -^  *  My  lords,  if  you 
must  fall,  may  you  so  fall !  But  if  you  stand,  and  stand  I  trust 
you  will — may  you  stand  as  unimpcached  in  honor  as  in  power! 
May  you  stand,  not  as  the  substitute  for  virtue ;  but  as  a  sacred 
temple  for  the  perpetual  residence  of  inviolable  justice  I"  Such 
a  man's  words  are  "  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit,  and 
with  power  I" 

But  perhaps  among  all  the  traits  that  give  effect  to  a  speak- 
er's words,  there  is  none  mightier  than  true  courage.  Luther 
before  the  Diet,  Knox  in  the  presence  of  the  bloody  Queen  and 
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her  dissolute  Court,  and  Patrick  Henry  in  the  House  of  Biir- 
*  gesses,  are  familiar  examples.  Curran  before  the  Court  when 
personal  violence  was  threatened,  and  a  pistol  was  fired, — 
shouting  with  burning  eye — "You  may  assassinate  me,  but  you 
shall  not  intimidate  me,"  and  Erskine  before  the  prejudiced 
Court  of  Lord  Buller,  where  the  justice  said  to  him — "  Sit  down, 
sir;  remember  your  duty,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 
another  manner  1"  replying,  '^Your  Lordship  rtiay  proceed  in 
what  manner  you  see  fit  /  /  know  my  duty  as  well  as  your 
Lordship  knows  yours  ;  I  shall  not  alter  my  conduct  /" — these 
examples  in  which  the  moral  courage  of  the  pleaders  gained 
them  complete  triumph,  are  scarcely  less  familiar. 

Men  admire  the  heroic;  and  moral  heroism — courage  in 
speaking  the  truth — daring  in  the  midst  of  peril,  gives  irresist- 
ble  impetus  to  the  words  spoken. 

Thus  far  of  the  speaker. 

2.  But  effective  eloquence  must  have  reference  to  those  who 
hear,  as  well  as  to  him  who  speaks.  Skilful  oratory  is  adapt- 
ive. Whitfield  preaching  to  the  Court,  and  to  the  Colliers, 
would,  from  the  same  text,  preach  quite  a  different  sermon. 
Words  and  illustrations  that  would  be  wisely  adapted  to  the 
one,  would  be  very  ill-suited  to  the  other.  "  Proper  words  in 
proper  places,"  says  Swift,  "  make  the  true  definition  of  a 
style."  "  In  addressing  the  multitude,"  says  Lacon,  "  we  must 
.  remember  the  advice  that  Cromwell  gave  to  his  soldiers — ^  fire 
low.'  If  our  eloquence  be  directed  above  the  heads  of  our 
hearers,  we  shall  do  no  execution.  By  pointing  our  arguments 
/ow7,  we  stand  a  chance  of*hitting  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
heads.  Would  we  warm  them  by  our  eloquence,  we  must  come 
home  to  their  wants,  and  their  wishes:  to  their  hopes  and  their 
fears :  to  their  families  and  their  firesides." 

Eloquence  which  would  have  moved  Athens,  would  not  reach 
Boston.  Modes  of  expression  and  illustration  and  appeal  with 
which  Peter  the  Hermit  stirred  up  all  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  would  rebound  ineffective  upon  the  head  of  the  poor  sim- 
pleton who  should  undertake  to  use  them  now.  "  Words  fitly 
spoken"  are  those  which  Solomon  so  beautifully  commends — as 
being  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver." 
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:*  A  musical  rythm  in  oratory  which  "  brought  down  the  house" 
when  Demosthenes  made  a  stump  speech  at  Athens,  would  only ' 
awaken  ridicule  now.  "  Cuique  suum^\  is  the  legal  maxim: — 
to  every  age  and  people  and  audience  that  which  is  appropriate 
for  it.  ''  That  Rhetoric,"  says  Selden  in  his  Table  Talk,  « is 
the  best,  which  is  the  most  impressive  and  the  most  catching." 
A  blunt  old  captain  in  the  battle  of  Cadiz,  harangued  his  men 
thus — "  What  a  shame  it  will  be  to  you,  Englishmen,  who  feed 
upon  good  beef,  and  drink  strong  beer,  to  let  these  rascally 
Spaniards  beat  you,  that  cat  nothing  but  oranges  and  lemons  I" 
He  showed  himself  a  good  orator.  The  beef  and  the  beer  thus 
appealed  to,  were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the  oranges  and 
lemons  were  badly  whipped.  That  speaking  is  skilful  which 
accomplishes  its  object.  The  manner  of  going  to  work  must 
depend  upon  the  material  upon  which  the  speaker  is  called  to 
operate.  A  sympathy  between  him  and  his  hearers,  must  form 
the  electric  wire  along  which  the  lightning  must  pass  if  there  is 
to  be  any  communication.  Let  this  be  wanting,  and  the  charg- 
ing of  the  battery  will  be  useless. 

A  telegraphic  operator  in  New  York  with  a  dozen  wires  cen- 
tering at  his  table ; — one  connecting  with  Boston — another  with 
Washington — one  with  Buffalo,  another  with  Cincinnatir — knows 
full  well  that  he  will  fail  to  reach  the  Boston  man  by  playing 
upon  the  St.  Louis  key.  He  strikes  the  cord  that  sends  the 
message  home.  Many  a  speaker  fails  because  he  has  not  learned 
equal  wisdom ;  and  wonders  why  the  Albany  man  makes  no  re- 
sponse, when  he  is  sending  his  dispatches  only  to  Chicago. 
i^j;^He  is  a  wise  speaker  who  talks  to  his  audience,,,^  be  they 
who  they  may.  And  if  he  doesnH,  they  will  not  be  there  again 
to  hear.  A  speech  is  for  those  that  hear  it ;  except  when  a 
man  in  Congress  talks  for  Buncombe,  or  like  him  in  J"ohn  Ran- 
dolph's time,  to  posterity- 
Men  do  not  make  speeches  for  the  sake  of  making  them  ; or 

if  they  do,  they  always  fail  to  he  eloquent.  ^^  There  must  be  an 
OBJECT."  Dr.  Johnson  was  once  asked  by  a  lady  what  new 
work  he  was  employed  about.  "  I  am  writing  nothing  just  at 
present."  "  Well,  but,  doctor,  if  I  could  write  like  you,  I  would 
be  always  writing,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  it."  "  Pray,  mad- 
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am,"  retorted  the  Doctor, — ^'^  Do  you  seriously  think  Leander 
swam  across  the  Hellespont,  merely  because  he  was  fond  of 
swimming?" 

Aman  speaks  to  carry  a  point ;  and  Henry  Clay  was  a  wise 
lawyer,  when  he  said,  that  in  addressing  a  jury,  he  did  so  to  se- 
cure judgment  for  his  client.  And  as  in  a  jury  of  only  twelve 
persons  there  were  those  of  various  habits  of  mind,  various  no- 
tions, susceptibilities  and  prejudices,  he  had  to  vary  his  style  of 
argument  and  appeal  to  suit  their  various  peculiarities ;  and 
that  he  never  sat  down,  till  he  saw  written  in  the  face  of  every 
one  of  them  a  favorable  verdict. 

Men  are  not  cabbage  heads  as  the  French  barrister  found, 
quite  to  his  discomfiture.     They  are  living,  thinking,  feeling,  re- 
membering, imagining,  hoping,  fearing,  willing,  acting  beings. 
They^aro  to  be  influenced — convinced — persuaded- — carried  cap- 
tive.   It  is  a  great  achievement.     It  must  be  done  by  laying 
hold  on  some  of  the  strong  constituent  elements  of  their  human 
nature.     Their  memories  and  feelings,  hopes  and  fears,  joys 
and  sorrows,  desires  and  aversions,  must  be  appealed  to.    And 
you  must  take  them  as  they  are.     Your  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions must  come  home  to  them.     Classical  allusions  and  poet- 
ical quotations  would  do  for  Paul  at  Athens ;    but  for  Christ 
among  the  fishermen  of  Galilee — or  talking    to    the    simple 
hearted  shepherds  and  soil-tillers — casting  a  net  into  the  sea, 
seed-sowing,  reaping,  vine-dressing,  the  beauty  of  the  lily,  and 
even  the  motherly  care  of  a  hen  for  her  chickens,  wore  more 
appropriate  illustrations.     He  was  a  wise  preacher — not  above 
his  calling — never  below  it.     Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  as  learned 
as  Rev.  Mr.  Pompous,  or  Drs.  Grandiose  or  Hifalutin  of  our 
day:  but  he  knew  enough  always  to  speak  to  his  audience.  "  He 
that  winneth  souls  is  wise," — and  every  true  orator  shows  his 
wisdom  in  carrying  captive  the  hearts  of  men.     Let  no  illustra- 
tion ever  be  belittling — or  demeaning;  but  dignifying  and  ex- 
alting.    One  end  of  it,  however^   must  come  down  to  earth, 
wreathing  itself  softly  about  the  hearts  of  men,  yet  grappling 
them  firmly,  that  the  other  reaching  to  Heaven,  may  draw  them 
mightily  upward. 

3.  Effectiveness  of  speech  is  conditioned   upon  the  circum- 
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stances  in  which  it  is  uttered.  Thbugli  {"be  etoquence  tiiust  bo 
in  the  man,  yet  it  depends  on  the  occasion  to  bring  it  out.  Oc- 
casions themselves  are  sometimes  eloquent — more  impressively 
so  than  any  words  which  man  can  utter.  "  ^*'- 

The  best  speeches  that  were  ever  made,  are  not  declaimable, 
Patrick  Henry's  is  one  of  them.  I  have  often  heard  it  attempt^ 
ed,  but  never  successfully ;  and  never  without  feeling  how  pre- 
posterous the  undertaking.  The  circumstances  must  be  repro* 
duced — the  kindling  wrath  of  the  royalists  must  actually  explode 
in  the  startling  cry  of  "  treason,^'  "  ireasonj''  before  the  closing 
sentences  of  that  unequalled  outburst  could  ever  be  repeated,  ' 

The  speech  of  the  first  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham) — ^"  the  atrocious 
crime  of  being  a  young  man,"  &c — 'Of  the  second  Pitt  in  reply  to 
Fox  upon  concluding  peace,  with  America — Warren's  speech  at 
the  Old  South  Church  just  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in 
which  he  fell — Webster's  contest  with  Hayne---and  his  oration 
at  laying  the  corner-stone,  and  again  the  top-stone,  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument — of  Silas  Wright  in  a  Senatorial  contest  with 
Webster — of  John  Quincy  Adams  when  threatened  with  a  reso- 
lution of  censure  by  the  House  of  Representatives — are  only 
memorable  instances  of  the  effect  of  great  occasions.        '    •     ' 

The  circumstances  which  bring  out  the  resources  of  a  great 
orator  are  various.  Curran  attributed  his  success  to  his  pov- 
erty, and  a  distinguished  English  barrister  some  years  since  ex- 
plained the  success  of  the  eminent  lawyers  then  at  the  bar,  by 
saying — "  Most  of  them  succeeded  by  beginning  life  without  a 
shilling!"  (Good  encouragement  for  most  of  us  1)  Such  was 
the  success  of  Erskine  as  a  pleader.  It  was  his  first  case — and 
he  was  tlie  junior  counsel.  His  client  was  charged  with  libel. 
The  senior  counsel  had  made  his  plea,  and  it  was  far  in  the 
night — no  expectation  was  entertained  that  the  new-fledged  at- 
torney (though  advanced  in  years,  for  he  began  his  practice  late 
in  life)  would  speak  at  all.  The  court  adjourned  to  hear  the 
closing  speech  on  the  part  of  the  complaint  next  day.  The  court 
opened — much  was  at  stake.  Lord  Mansfield  was  on  the  bench 
' — the  Court  Room  was  filled.  Erskine  was  known  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  but  beside  that  to  few,  even  of  the  lawyers.  The  op- 
posing counsel  was  rising  to  his  feet,  when  Erskine  addressed 
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the  Court — ^^  My  Lord,  I  am  likewise  counsel  for  the  author  of 
this  supposed  libel,  and  wlien  a  British  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice  only  for  having  ventured  to  attack  abuses 
which  owe  their  long  continuance  to  the  danger  of  attacking 
them,  I  cannot  give  up  my  share  of  the  honor  of  repelling  and 
exposing  so  odious  a  prosecution."  And  so  he  went  on,  amid 
a  pin-fall  silence,  lucidly  arraying  his  case,  and  making  his  strong 
defence.  In  the  course  of  it  occurred  that  memorable  passage 
— a  word  will  explain  it — Lord  Sandwich  had  secretly  urged  on 
the  prosecutors;  but  for  fear  of  having  his  own  wrongs  sifted 
out  and  exposed,  did  not  appear  as  a  party  to  the  record.  As 
Erskine  fired  up,  he  said — "  Indeed,  Lord  Sandwich  has" — The 
Chief  Justice  called  him  to  order,  reminding  him  that  Lord 
Sandwich  was  not  before  the  Court — "  I  know  it,"  responded 
the  advocate,  borne  away  by  the  strong  tide  which  had  swept 
him  along — "  I  know  he  is  not  formally  before  the  Court,  but 
for  that  very  reason  I  will  bring  him  before  the  court  !"  And 
he  did,  and  held  him  there.  The  plea  was  a  brilliant  success 
— seldom  equalled  in  the  opening  career  of  any  lawyer.  Lord 
Campbell  pronounced  it  the  most  wonderful  effort  in  the  annals 
of  the  English  bar.  The  briefless  attorney  who  entered  the 
court  without  a  shilling,  loft  it  rich.  Thirty  retaining  fees  were 
put  into  his  hands  before  he  reached  the  door!  In  a  short 
period  his  practice  was  worth  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Some  one  asked  him  years  afterwards,  how  he  dared  to  face 
Lord  Mansfield  so  boldly  in  a  point  where  he  was  clearly  out 
of  order  ;  when  he  beautifully  replied — "  I  thought  of  my  chil- 
dren, plucking  me  by  the  robe,  and  saying,  now  father,  is  the 
time  to  get  us  bread  /" 

No  better  illustration  than  this  need  be  given  of  these  words 
of  Webster — himself  so  great  a  master  of  the  highest  eloquence 
— words,  oft  quoted,  I  know,  but  my  address  would  scarce  be 
complete  without  them,  and  you  will  never  tiro  of  hearing 
them : 


m 
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"  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be 
brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will 
toil  in  vain.     Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in   every  way, 
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but  they  cannot  ddnipass  it.     It  must  exist  in  tlie  mail,  in  ihe  Subject 
and  in  the  occasion.     *     ♦     ♦ 

The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deduction  of  logic,  the 
high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit  speaking  on  the 
tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every  feature,  and  urging 
the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object — this,  this  is  elo- 
quence ;  or  rather,  it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all  elo- 
quence— it  is  action — noble,  sublime,  godlike  action." 

4.  As  a  fourth  condition  of  effective  eloquence,  I  speak  of 
the  matter.  If  men's  hearts  are  to  be  moved;,  there  must  be 
something  to  move  them.  And  he  who  would  attain  to  great 
success,  must  have  something  worthy  of  the  success  at  which 
he  aims.     Now  and  then  a  meteor  flashes  athwart  the  sky,  fix- 

« 

ing  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  all  terrestrials,  and  then  going 
out  in  utter  darkness.  A  sky-rocket  shoots  up  with  a  brilliant 
and  dazzling  effect,  but  comes  down  as  quick ;  and  all  that  you 
see  is  a  little  blackened  mass,  or  a  thimble  full  of  ashes.  He 
who  would  have  a  commanding  eloquence,  and  enduring  power 
of  speech  among  men,  must  have  something  to  say  which  is 
i  worth  the  liearing.  Quintillian  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when 
he  said:  "An  orator  must  know  everything."  The  "whole' 
range  of  science,  of  art,  of  history,  of  philosophy,  of  literature, 
may  be  traversed,  and  laid  under  contribution  to  serve  his  pur- 
pose. There  are  no  acquisitions  which  he  can  make,  that  will 
not  some  time  or  other  avail  him  for  purposes  of  argument,, 
illustration,  or  appeal.  The  profoundest  erudition,  the  widest 
range  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  liberal  culture,  may  contrib- 
ute to  his  success.  "  The  head  must  be  furnished,  and  the 
tongue  endowed  with  stores  of  language."  Says  Lord  Bacon: 
"  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  aud 
writing  an  exact  man."  The  fulness  must  come  before  the 
readiness.  Tiie  aspirant  for  oratorical  eminence,  who  sneers 
at  classical  learning,  or  treats  with  contempt  the  dry  and  ab- 
struse abstractions  of  metaphysics  or  mathematics  even,  will 
one  day  find  his  mistake.  Whoever  dreams  of  waking  up  some 
morning,  after  a  Hip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  and  finding  himself  all 
at  once  a  distinguished  orator,  may  dream  on.  The  sheaves  of 
Joseph's  brethren  may  some  day  bow  down  to  his,  but  it  will 
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only  be  when,  after  long  years  of  hardship,  trial,  and  various 
discipline  and  sad  experience,  the  hand  of  Providence  has  led 
hiin  to  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  Whoever  would  lay  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  an  enduring  edifice,  must  dig  deep, 
else  his  frail  structure  will  have  a  transient  and  precarious 
standing.  A  little  wind  and  rain  and  flood-tide,  and  it  will  be 
swept  away. 

Natural  genius  may  do  much  to  supply  the  place  of  hard  toil, 
and  of  incessant  and  long-continued  application.  But  whoever 
prides  himself  on  such  a  possession,  shows  thereby  his  want  of 
it.  True  genius  is  modest,  and  unassuming,  and  generally,  too, 
hard-working  ! 

Demosthenes,  who  copied  Thucydides  eight  times  with  his 
own  hand,  that  he  might  study  vigor  and  condensation  of 
thought  and  style,  and  shaved  his  head,  and  kept  his  cave,  and 
talked  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to  overcome  an  imperfection 
of  speech,  is  only  a  single  illustration  of  that  patient  applica- 
tion which  lays  the  broadest  foundation  for  oratorical  emi- 
nence. Take  a  few  other  examples:  Lord  Chatham,  who 
wrote  out  again  and  again  translations  of  Demosthenes,  and 
other  ancient  classics,  and  who  patiently  went  twice  through 
the  folio  Dictionary  of  Bailey  (the  best  English  Dictionary  of 
his  time)  examining  each  word  attentively,  dwelling  on  its  pe- 
culiar modes  of  construction,  and  who  travelled  widely  that  he 
might  enrich  his  mind  with  the  historv  and  literature  of  other 
lands — Burke,  who  had  the  widest  and  most  varied  learning  of 
his  times,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said:  "  No  man  of  sense  could 
meet  Burke  by  accident  under  a  gate-way,  to  avoid  a  shower, 
without  being  convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  England. 
William  Pitt  the  younger,  who  was  Prime  Minister  at  twenty-four, 
and  who  ten  years  before  read  Greek  and  Latin  fluently,  and  of 
whom  his  teacher  says  that  there  was  not  a  Latin  or  Greek  au- 
thor of  any  distinction  the  whole  of  whose  works  he  had  not 
translated  in  a  most  thorough  and  discriminating  manner,  be-** 
fore  he  was  twenty — who  had  gone  through  the  whole  range  of 
mathematics,  even  to  Newton's  Principia;  studied  the  abstrus- 
est  metaphysics  ;  committed  to  memory  large  portions  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  other  English  classics — Robert  Hall,  the 
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first  pulpit  orator  of  his  age,  who  studied  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing, Edwards  on  the  Will,  and  Butler's  Analogy  before  he 
was  twelve,  and  to  whom  the  whole  range  of  science  and  liter- 
ature was  open^JoHN  QtrmcY  Adams,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  was  the  most  learned  man  who  was  ever  at  the  head  of 
any  nation — Daniel  Webster,  of  whom  a  Congressman,  belong- 
ing to  the  opposite  party,  for  four  years  associated  with  him, 
said  to  me :  "  Webster  knows  every  thing" — Brougham,  reput- 
ed the  most  powerful  living  orator  of  England,  who^  with  all 
his  varied  learning  in  science,  law,  literature,  and  theology,  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  any  age— But  why  should  I  speak  of 
more  ?  For  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Macaulav,  and  Chal- 
mers,  and  Channing,  and  Edwards ;  of  Sumner,  and  Emerson, 
and  Phillips — all  of  whom  have  through,  much  study  and  great 
learning  attained  to  mighty  eloquence ;  subduing  kingdoms ; 
working  righteousness ;  swaying  nations,  and  putting  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

Such  are  the  men  in  the  first  regiment  in  the  world's  array  of 
mighty  orators.  A  man  may  be  a  respectable  pettifogger  or  a 
tolerable  stump-speaker,  who  has  slept  over  th§  first  volume  of 
Blackstone;  looked  into  the  second;  read  a  little  of  Greenleaf 
on  Evidence,  and  some  abridged  treatise  on  Practice  and 
Pleadings ;  but  there  is  for  him  no  great  promotion  ahead. 
There  are  many  ranks  above  to  which  he  will  never  attain.  If 
he  wants  a  Master's  Degree,  he  must  do  more. 

Lastly,  I  speak  of  manner  as  a  condition  of  success.  I  will 
be  brief.  Let  this  be  natural — exactly  each  one's  own.  One 
has  much  action ;  another  little ;  yet  both  may  be  equally  effec- 
tive. Take  hints  from  all,  but  be  a  servile  imitator  of  none. 
Make  no  effort  to  say  or  do  things  just  as  somebody  else  does* 
David  will  appear  best  and  fight  best  in  his  own  dress  and  ar- 
mor— not  in  Saul's.  Many  a  good  speech  has  been  spoiled  hy 
straining  after  something.  Say  what  you  believe  and  feel  in 
deepest  sincerity,  and  your  manner  will  jit  you.  When  the 
soul  (your  own  soul)  takes  possession  of  the  body,  it  will  in- 
spire intonation  and  look  and  gesture,  and  nature  will  be  justi- 
fied of  her  children."  Nature  will— affectation  will  not;  all 
her  children  will  be  a  reproach  to  her. 
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.r  One  speaker  is  a  son  of  Thunder ;  Giddings  and  Wade  of 
Ohio  are  most  eloquent  when  Jupiter's  blacksmith — old  Vulcan 
—hands  them  out  his  hottest  bolts.  Others  are  sons  of  conso- 
lation, coming  like  the  evening  zephyr — I  remember  one  such 
in  my  boyhood — he  sleeps  with  the  dead  to-night : 

*'  When  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  used ; 
So  softly  that  like  flakes  of  feathered  snow, 
They  melted  as  they  fell." 

Another  I  shall  not  forget — his  voice  was  like  the  trump  of 
Gabriel — I  think  only  of  the  judgment  day  when  I  remember 
him.  And  as  he  appears  to  me,  I  see  the  Angel  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, standing  with  one  foot  on  the  land,  and  one  foot  on  the 
sea,  proclaiming  that  time  shall  be  no  more.  Each  was  a  mas- 
ter in  his  way,  at  least  I  thought  ,so  then.  And  so  from  the 
same  lips  there  fall  drops  of  honey  and  globules  of  melted  iron, 
as  occasion,  and  circumstances,  and  fitness,  may  demand.  Read 
the  14th  of  John  and  the  23d  of  Matthew,  and  see.  Yet  each 
is  perfect.  The  Great  Teacher  had  nothing  of  that  sickly  af- 
fectation of  softness  which  some  assume  always  to  wear.  To 
his  faithful  and  sorrowing  disciples  he  could  say,  "  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,"  and  you  see  the  oil  poured  out  upon  the 
storm,  iand  a  great  calm  comes.  But  to  the  miserable,  sancti- 
monious, whining,  sneaking,  snivelling  pietist,  he  could  say: 
"Woe,  woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees!  hypocrites!"  and 
you  hear  the  Lord  thundering  in  the  heavens — and  the  highest 
giveth  forth  his  voice — "  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire,"  and  you 
see  them  falling  upon  the  long-robed  dissemblers  who  devoured 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers — scorch- 
ing them  and  singing  them,  until  they  have  shrivelled  up  to 
their  own  appropriate  dimensions. 

Some  orators  are  painters — you  see  what  they  describe,  it 
is  all  on  the  canvass,  and  one  dash  of  the  brush  has  put  it 
there.  These  word-painters  are  mighty  geniuses  in  their  way* 
always  natural,  fresh  as  the  dawning  day,  and  fragrant  as  the 
flowers.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  one  of  them.  We  thank 
God  for  such  a  man,  who  handles  so  skilfully  the  wand  of  elo- 
quence, and  always,  too,  to  lift  men  up  to  freedom  and  to  God. 
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Bnt  stich  men  are  not  to  be  imitated — nor  least  of  all  envied. 
We  will  gaze  at  their  paintings,  and  bear  away  in  our  hearts 
the  reflection  of  their  beauty ;  and  still  be  humbly  willing  to 
utter  faithfully  our  own  plain,  straight-forward,  home-spun 
words  as  well  as  we  may ;  leaving  them  to  paint  the  heavens 
with  gorgeous  sunset  clouds,  as  only  those  who  are  masters 
can.  The  swan  may  be  beautiful,  although  it  cannot  soar  like 
the  eagle.  And  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  with  his  wings  of 
wax,  must  not  soar  too  near  the  heat,  lest  his  pinions  be  melted 
off,  and  he  who  had  mounted  too  high,  make  a  sudden  and 
inglorious  descent  into  the  sea.  It  is  given  to  but  few  to 
drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  and  Phaethon  must  not  aspire  to 
that.  ' 

Every  style  in  which  thought  and  feeling  naturally  clothe 
themselves,  has  its  beauty.  How  unlike  the  calm,  smooth,  sil- 
very tide  floating  you  to  the  boundless  sea,  which  you  find  in 
Channing;  and  the  broken,  abrupt,  jagged  style  of  Theodore 
Parker : — yet  masters  both.  The  one  is  a  sail-boat  ride  mtk 
the  stream,  smooth,  but  slow;  the  other  a  ride  on  the  contrac- 
tor's train  over  an  unfinished  railroad,  vough'er,  but  faster. 
The  former  might  lull  you  to  sleep,  or  into  sweet  dreams,  at 
least ;  the  latter  would  certainly  keep  you  awake,  to  see  where 
you  were  going,  and  to  look  out  for  a  place  to  alight,  if  the  lo- 
comotive should  fly  the  track. 

Some  deal  in  chain-shot,  like  Lord  Chatham.  Some,  like 
Brougham,  gather  materials  from  the  four  heavens,  fuse  them 
into  one  solid  mass,  hard  and  knotty,  and  then,  whirling 
it  round  and  round,  (as  some  one  has  described  his  Lord- 
ship,) with  a  giant's  arm,  to  give  it  an  accumulated  momentum, 
hurl  it  with  the  force  of  Milton's  devils,  at  the  object  of  their 
aim. 

As  to  style  and  manner,  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son 
Laertes,  may  apply,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  every  orator : 


'*  Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be, 
To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow  as  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

23 
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But  it  is  time  that  I  was  done.  To  be  mighty  in  speech  is 
a  worthy  ambition  j  it  is,  in  truth,  to  be  mighty  in  mind  and  in 
heart; 

"  Come,  I  will  tell  thee  of  a  joy  which  the  parasites  of  pleasure  have 

not  known, 
Though  earth  and  air  and  sea  have  gorged  all  the  appetites  of  men, 
Behold,  what  fire  is  in  his  eye,  what  fervor  on  his  cheek  ! 
That  glorious  burst  of  winged  words ! — ^how  bound  they  from  his 

tongue ; 
The  grasp  of  concentrated  intellect,  wielding  the  omnipotence  of 

truth  ; 
The  grandeur  of  his  speech,  in  his  majesty  of  mind  ! 
Champion  of  the  right,  patriot,  or  priest,  or  pleader  of  the  innocent 

cause, 
How  wide  the  spreading  of  thy  peace,  how  deep  the  draught  of  thy 

pleasure ! 
Verily,  O  man,  with  truth  for  thy  theme,  eloquence  shall  throne 

thee  with  archangels  I" 

So  says  Tupper:  beautifully,  but  not  more  truly  than  in 
those  other  two  lines,  which  it  were  quite  as  needful  to  re- 
member : 

**  Speech  is  the  golden  harvest  that  followeth  the  flowering  of  thought ; 
Yet  ofttvmes  it  runneth  it  to  hush,   and  the  grains  he  withered  and 
scanty,*^ 
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The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Revelation  of  John,  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  in  time  past,  sealed  books.  Their 
treasures  of  wisdom,  like  the  mines  of  the  earth,  have  been 
kept  in  store  for  an  age  having  the  wisdom  to  discover,  and 
the  skill  to  apply  them  to  its  own  practical  purposes.  They 
were  given  in  such  language  as  to  require  a  fulfilment,  in  part, 
at  least,  before  they  could  be  fully  understood.  So  far  as  that 
fulfilment  has  been  accomplished,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  as  to  the  significance  of  each  figure  or  symbol ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  enough  has  now  been  fulfilled  to  enable  the 
earnest  seeker  after  truth  to  find  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion, by  whose  application  the  whole  may  be  explained.  Al- 
though the  efforts  of  former  interpreters  have,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, been  somewhat  discouraging,  yet  the  reasons  for  their 
failures  are  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  those  who  follow,  to  shun 
their  errors  j  while  the  events  which  have  transpired  during 
the  present  century,  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  cast  sufficient 
light  upon  what  was  before  obscure,  to  enable  us  to  give  a  tol- 
erably correct  interpretation  to  the  most  important  event  of 
prophecy. 

The  prophetical  days  are,  perhaps,  the  most  obscure  and  in- 
structive portions  of  these  books.  Indeed,  almost  the  whole 
difficulty  attending  the  interpretation  of  them  has  arisen  from 
not  knowing  to  what  events  in  history  to  apply  them,  and  from 
a  desire  to  make  them  justify  and  support  some  previously 
formed  conclusion.  For  the  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
sider the  "  days"  of  Daniel,  leaving  those  of  Revelation  for  some 
future  time. 

The  whole  subject  is  outlined  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
and  in  the  interpretation  thereof,  given  by  Daniel  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  book  bearing  his  name.  In  this  vision  the  lead- 
ing historical  events,  from  the  beginning  until  the  end  of  time, 
were  represented  under  the  image  of  a  man  j  having  a  head  of 
gold,  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  legs 
of  iron,  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay ;  and  lastly,  a  stone 
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out  out  of  a  mountain  without  hands,  smiting  the  image  on  his 
feet,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  grinding  it  to  powder  and  consuming 
it.  The  kingdom  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  head  was 
symbolized  by  the  golden  head  of  the  image. 

The  Medo-Persian  power,  which,  under  Cyrus,  overthrew  the 
Babylonian  kingdom,  and  became  the  second  universal  empire, 
was  fitly  represented  by  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver; — the 
two  arms  joined  together  in  the  breast  of  the  man,  representing 
the  union  of  the  Medes  with  Persians  in  one  kingdom.  The 
belly  and  thighs  of  brass  in  like  manner  typify  the  Greco-Mace- 
donian power,  which,  under  Alexander,  overthrew  the  Persians. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  kingdom  was  divided  into 
four  separate  dynasties,  but  as  only  two  of  them  came  in  con- 
tact with  God's  people, — the  Egyptian  and  the  Syrian, — it  was 
sufiiciently  accurate  to  represent  the  fact  by  the  two  legs  af 
iron.  The  feet  and  toes,  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  cor- 
respond to  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  which  was  the  control- 
ling power  when  Christ, — the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands, — made  his  appearance  in  the  flesh. 

"  SEVEN   TIMES.** 

The  first  occurrence  of  what  has  been  called  the  prophetical 
numbers  of  Daniel,  is  in  the  fourth  chapter,  twenty-fifth  verse. 
Keeping  the  same  general  outline  in  view,  which  was  given  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  before  was  the 
head  of  gold  and  the  representative  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom, is  in  this  vision  a  large  and  flourishing  tree,  cut  down  and 
doomed  to  lay  prostrate  until  "  seven  times"  shall  pass  over  it. 
The  prophet  applies  it  in  the  following  language  :  '^  They  shall 
drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and 
they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  times 
shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will. 
This  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  the  king,  as  is  duly 
recorded  in  this  same  chapter.  But  the  tisus  loquendi  requires 
us  to  consider  the  abasement  and  restoration  as  but  typical  of 
the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom  and  its  future  restoration.     The 
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seven  times  signify  seven  years,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days  in  each  year,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning.  If,  now, 
each  day  stands  for  a  year,  as  all  interpreters  allow,  the  time 
for  the  abasement  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  is  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  years.  As  it  was  overthrown  by  Cy- 
rus five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  before  Christ,  the  peri- 
od for  its  abasement  will  terminate  in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two ;  or  in  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
years  from  the  present  time.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gospel  may  have  been  so  generally  promulgated, 
and  the  improvements  of  modern  civilization  so  generally  in- 
troduced, as  to  cause  a  resuscitation  of  that  empire  at  about 
that  time.  » 


A   TIME   AND   TIMES   AND   A   DIVIDING   OP  TIME. 

The  next  occurrence  of  prophetical  numbers  is  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  twenty-fifth  verse.  "  And  he  shall  speak  great  words 
against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  and  think  t5  change  times  and  laws ;  and  they  shall 
be  given  into  his  hands,  until  a  time  and  times  and  a  dividing  of 
time."  That  is,  for  three  years  and  a  half,  or  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years.  The  following  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  these  numbers :  First,  To  what  historical  event  do  they  ap- 
ply? Second,  What  point  of  time  shall  we  fix  upon  from 
which  to  date  our  calculations  ?  Third,  Does  Daniel  teach 
that  the  judgment  will  immediately  follow  their  completion  ? 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding*  of  the  subject 
involved,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  salient  points 
yf  the  entire  chapter.  The  same  general  outline  of  history  is 
observed  here,  as  in  the  second  chapter.  Instead,  however,  of 
an  image  composed  of  difi'erent  metals,  the  symbols  used  are 
wild  beasts.  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  having  eagle's  wings, 
which  fitly  symbolizes  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  which  fell  upon 
its  prey  with  the  swiftness  of  an  eagle,  and  the  power  of  a 
lion.  The  next  beast  was  like  unto  a  bear,  having  three  ribs 
in  his  mouth.  The  voracious  character  of  the  Persians  is  fitly- 
represented  by  this  figure  j  and  if  we  are  curious  to  find  some- 
thing in  history  to  correspond  to  the  three  ribs,  it  may  be 
23-^ 
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enough  to  observe  that  Persia  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  Lydia 
Babylon  and  Egypt.  The  third  beast  was  like  a  leopard,  hav- 
ing four  heads  and  four  wings.  Corresponding  to  this  symbol, 
the  kingdom  of  Alexander  arises,  pursues  its  prey  with  exceed- 
ing swiftness,  devours  it  with  great  greediness,  and  is  soon  af- 
ter divided  into  four  distinct  dynasties.  The  fourth  beast  finds 
no  representative  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  the  empire  sym- 
bolized by  it  no  parallel  in  history.  It  is  thus  described: 
"  After  this  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold  a  fourth 
beast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it 
had  great  iron  teeth;  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it;  and  it  was  diverse 
from  all  the  beasts  before  it;  and  it  had  ten  horns.  I  consid- 
ered the  horns,  and  behold  there  came  up  among  them  another 
little  horn,  before  whom  there  were  three  of  the  first  horns 
plucked  up  by  the  roots :  and  behold,  in  this  horn  were  eyes 
like  the  eyes  of  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things." 
Dan.  7 :  7,  8.  The  interpretation  given  of  this  vision  by  Dan- 
iel renders  it  quite  certain  that  it  appTies  to  the  Roman  king- 
dom; which  was  represented  by  the  feet  of  the  great  image  be- 
fore referred  to.  The  ten  horns  correspond  to  the  ten  toes  of 
the  image ;  but  the  little  horn,  having  eyes,  brings  another  fea- 
ture into  the  general  picture.  The  Roman  empire  was  over- 
thrown in  the  year  four  hundred  and  seventy-six,  by  Odoacer 
the  barbarian;  it  then  became  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms.  During  this  divided  state,  the  popes  of  Rome  as- 
sumed the  right  to  become  temporal  rulers,  became  possessed 
of  three  of  them,  viz.:  the  Exarchote  of  Ravenna,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  and  the  state  of  Rome.  All  history  confirms^ 
this  statement,  and  the  tiara  or  triple  crown,  still  worn  by  the 
popes  of  Rome,  is  a  farther  attestation  of  the  same,  while  the 
whole  history  of  popery  is  but  a  standing  commentary  on  this 
part  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  This,  then,  may  be  considered 
iis  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  first  question  proposed. 

The  second  inquiry  deserves  a  careful  consideration.  When 
did  Popery  arise  *?  or,  what  is  the  same  thing :  What  date  shall 
we  select  as  the  starting  point  from  which  to  compute  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  ?     Yarious  epochs   have  been 
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selected  as  the  starting  point  of  popery.  As  early  as  the  year 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  began 
to  excommunicajte  all  who  would  not  acquiesce  in  his  decisions. 
Some,  assuming  this  as  the  true  point  from  which  to  reckon  the 
days  of  the  ''  little  horn,"  terminate  them  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  at  the  time  when  Luther  nailed  his  theses  upon  the 
door  posts  of  ^ittemberg, — about  the  time  when  Rome  was 
sacked  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.,  of  Spain,  and  the  Pope 
made  prisoner.  Others,  regarding  this  date  as  too  early,  select 
a  later  one,  and  fix  the  year  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  as  the 
starting  point.  There  is  but  little  to  commend  this  epoch,  ex- 
cept that  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  it,  the  Catholic 
religion  was  suppressed  throughout  the  empire  of  France,  the 
age  of  reason  duly  inaugurated,  and  shortly  after  Rome  was 
taken  and  the  Pope  made  prisoner  again.  This  by  others  is 
not  deemed  sufficiently  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  corres- 
pond to  the  facts  of  history;  hence  another  period  has  been 
selected.  About  the  year  five  hundred  and  eighty-three,  Pope 
John  assumed  the  title  of  "Universal  Bishop;"  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  brings  us  down  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  when  Rome  was  again  taken,  and  the  Pope  obliged 
to  escape  in  disguise,  to  save  his  life.  The  year  six  hundred  and 
six  is  assumed  by  others  as  the  true  time,  for  about  this  time 
Phocas,  the  tyrant  of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have  allowed 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  rank  above  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  from  this  time  reach- 
es the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  a  time  in  which 
many  look  for  the  overthrow  of  this  power,  and,  as  they  confi- 
dently expect,  the  general  judgment  ta  follow  immediately  after 
this  event, — thus,  only  about  three  years  more  are  allowed  for 
this  earth  to  continue  in  its  present  form. 

But  all  these  interpreters  have  made  the  same  mistake, — that 
of  confounding  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  In  prophetical  language,  the  symbol  "horn"  always 
means  temporal  power,  and  the  only  question  we  need  to  raise 
is :  When  did  the  Pope  of  Rome  assume  temporal  dominion  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  almost  all  historians  agree  that  it  was  in  the 
year  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  which  year  being  taken  as 
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the  true  epoch,  the  papal  power  will  terminate  about  the  year 
two  thousand  and  fifteen. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  number  of  th^  Catholics  now 
in  the  world ;  the  influence  which  they  exert  over  rulers  of  the 
different  nations  of  earth;  the  many  calamities  which  this 
power  has  survived,  will  suggest  that  the  time  is  none  too  long 
for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  a  result. 

The  third  question  proposed  is :  Does  Daniel  teach  that  the 
world  will  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  specified  days  ? 
What  he  says  upon  the  subject  is  recorded  in  the  following 
quotation :  "  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and 
the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool :  his  throne  was  like  the 
fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  is- 
sued and  came  forth  from  before  him :  thousand  thousands  min- 
istered unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him :  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened. 
I  beheld  then,  because  of  the  voice  of  the  great  words  which 
the  horn  spoke ;  I  beheld  even  till  the  beast  was  slain,  and  his 
body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the  burning  flame."  Dan.  7 :  9 — 
11.  A  hasty  perusal  of  these  verses  might  lead,  and  doubtless 
has  led,  many  to  suppose  that  the  general  judgment  was  meant. 
But  Daniel  asks  for  an  explanation,  which  is  given  in  the  26th 
verse:  "But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away 
his  dominion,  to  consume  and  destroy  it  unto  the  end."  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  general  judgment  was  not  intended, 
but  simply  a  judgment  of  the  power  represented  by  the  "little 
horn."  It  is  according  to  the  usage  of  prophetical  writings  to 
enshroud  temporal  judgments  with  such  a  paraphernalia  of  lan- 
guage. See  Is.  13th,  14th  and  17th  chapters,  and  throughout 
all  prophetical  writings. 

The  description  given  here  is  not  such  as  can  apply  to  the 
general  judgment;  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  said  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  or  of  the  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked,  nor  of  the  destruction  of  the  earth ;  the  most  that  is 
spoken  of  is  the  transfer  of  the  authority  from  the  beast  to  oth- 
er hands,  and  the  burning  of  the  beast. 

Here,  also,  the  Ancient  of  days  is  the  Judge,  whereas  at  the 
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general  judgment  Christ  shall  be  Judge.  Here  the  Son  of  Man 
comes  unto  the  Ancient  of  days  and  receives  of  him  "  dominion, 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom ;"  whereas,  at  the  judgment,  Christ 
shall  deliver  up  unto  the  Father  all  rule  and  authority,  that 
God  may  be  all  and  in  all.  1  Cor.  15  :  24.  The  most  that  can  bo 
said  concerning  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
and  the  laws  of  interpretation  constrain  us  to  believe,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  usurpations  of  the  papal  power,  there  will  be  a 
general  spread  of  the  gospel  in  papal  countries,  which  is  here 
symbolized  by  the  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  to  the  An- 
cient of  days  to  receive  the  kingdoms  and  nations ;  doubtless 
referring  to  those  which  had  been  under  that  power.  And  the 
statement  that  this  power  was  to  be  consumed  unto  the  end, 
implies  that  it  should  be  overthrown  by  some  gradual  process, 
such  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 


I 


TWO   THOUSAND   THREE    HUNDRED    DAYS. 

The  next  occurrence  of  prophetical  days  is  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  fourteenth  verse,  in  which  place  the  number  is  two 
thousand  three  hundred  days.  By  a  process  similar  to  that 
pursued  above,  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  historical  fact,  to  which  these  days  apply, 
when  they  begin,  and  when  they  shall  end.  The  prophet  seems 
to  keep  in  mind  the  vision  of  the  image,  also  the  visions  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  previous  chapter;  but  he  has  another  object 
in  view,  and  another  dynasty,  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  He  introduces  his  histories,  for  so  they  seem  to  us 
now,  by  representing  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom,  und<3r  the 
symbol  of  a  very  powerful  ram  having  two  horns,  the  one  larger 
than  the  other.  This  well  symbolizes  that  power;  for  although 
Media  seems  to  have  arisen  before  Persia,  yet,  as  Cyrus  was  a 
Persian,  he  gave  a  great  deal  more  prominence  to  that  nation, 
which  Daniel  calls  the  more  powerful  horn. 

A  he-goat  comes  from  the  west  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  without  seeming  to  touch  the  ground,  and  runs  furiously 
against  the  ram,  and  breaks  off  his  horns  and  destroys  him. 
This  he-goat  has  one  notable  horn  between  his  eyes,  which  rep- 
resents Alexander  the  Great.     The  same  power  which  in  the 
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image  constituted  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass ;  and  under  the 
former  series  of  beasts  was  symbolized  as  a  leopard  with  four 
heads.  Presently  the  prophet  observes  that  the  one  horn  is 
broken  off,  and  for  it  there  come  up  four  others,  but  not  so 
powerful  as  the  first ;  corresponding  to  this,  history  records 
the  fact  that,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  waged 
fierce  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  finally  divid- 
ed it  into  four  kingdoms :  "  Cassander  reigning  over  Macedonia 
and  Greece;  Lysimachus  over  Thrace  and  Bithynia;  Ptolemy 
over  Egypt  J  and  Selucius  over  Syria." 

"  Out  of  one  of  these  horns  (kingdoms)  came  forth  a  little 
horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great,  towards  the  south  and  to- 
wards the  east,  and  towards  the  pleasant  land :  And  it  waxed 
great,  even  to  the  host  of  heaven ;  and  it  cast  down  some  of 
the  host  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
them.  Yea,  ho  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the 
host,"  *  ■'^  '<  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and 
the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down.  *  "^  Then  I 
heard  one  saint  speaking,  and  another  saint  said  unto  that  cer- 
tain saint,  which  spoke.  How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concern- 
ing the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  transgression  of  desolation,  to 
give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden  under  foot  ? 
And  he  said  unto  me,  Unto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred 
days ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed."  Dan.  8 :  9 — 14. 
A  great  many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  little  horn  which  arose  out  of  one  of  these  four  horns.  Bish- 
op Newton,  whom  Dr.  Clark  and  others  follow,  refers  it  to  the 
Roman  power.  In  answer  to  this,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Ro- 
man power  did  not  arise  out  of  either  of  the  four  kingdoms  in- 
to which  Alexander's  kingdom  was  divided. 

Others  identify  this  "little  horn"  with  that  which  was  con- 
sidered above.  But  that  horn  arose  out  of  the  Roman  empire 
after  it  was  divided  into  ten  different  kingdoms ;  this  arises  at 
the  last  end  of  one  of  the  four  kingdoms.  Albert  Barnes  refers 
it  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who,  being  defeated  in  his  attempt 
to  subjugate  Egypt,  returned  and  vented  his  wrath  upon  Jeru- 
salem, destroying  many  people,  suspending  the  worship  of  God, 
profaning  the  temple,  and  causing  great  distress   among  the 
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Jews.  But  the  reasoning  by  which  he  attempts  to  sustain  this 
position,  does  not  remove  the  difficulties  out  of  the  way,  and  it 
involves  us  in  other  difficulties  as  great  as  those  it  attempts  to 
remove:  i  ^      =;* 

1.  Greater  wisdom,  power,  and  success  are  required  to  fulfil 
all  parts  of  this  prophecy  than  Antiochus  ever  possessed  or 
enjoyed. 

2.  To  adopt  this  interpretation,  we  are  obliged  to  depart 
from  the  usus  loque7idi  in  two  respects  j  first,  by  limiting  the 
signification  of  the  symbol,  "  horn,"  to  one  individual,  whereas, 
it  usually Menotes  a  dynasty  or  system  of  power;  and  second, 
by  confining  the  time  to  literal  days,  instead  of  allowing  a  year 
for  each  day,  as  in  other  prophecies. 

3.  The  time,  two  thousand  three  hundred  days,  or  about  six 
years  and  a  third,  does  not  correspond  to  the  time  which  Jose- 
phus  declares  the  sanctuary  to  have  been  polluted.  The  time 
specified  by  him  being  only  three  years  and  a  half. 

4.  In  verse  26,  Daniel  is  commanded  "  to  shut  up  the  vision, 
for  it  shall  be  for  many  days."  Many  days,  where  a  succession 
of  empires,  reaching  back  almost  to  the  flood,  and  stretching 
forward  many  centuries,  could  not  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety be  restricted  to  a  short  passage  in  the  life  of  a  wicked 
king.    * 

Dr.  Gumming  refers  these  days  to  the  Turko-Mahommedan 
power,  which  arose  in  the  eleventh  century  under  Tagrul  Bey, 
swept  over  the  East,  and  finally  established  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, with  its  capital  at  Constantinople,  but  with  a  singular 
perverseness,  characteristic  of  his  interpretations,  he  dates  the 
beginning  of  his  days  at  the  time  when  the  Persian  power  was 
at  its  zenith,  and  ends  them  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty; 
at  which  time  there  were  some  considerable  internal  difficulties 
with  the  provinces,  which  constituted  a  part  of  that  empire. 

After  so  many  attempts  and  failures  at  the  exegesis  of  this 
passage  of  Scripture,  it  might  seem  wise  for  all  subsequent 
writers  to  obviate  the  dangers  to  which  their  predecessors 
have  been  exposed,  by  refraining  from  any  farther  attempt  at 
an  explanation  of  the  matter.  But  those  who  have  gone  before 
have  tried  to  reach  the  harbor  by  every  inlet  except  one,  and 
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henee  it  follows  that  the  remaining  one  is  the  ti^ue  one,  viz. : 
the  Mahommedan  power.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between 
the  "  little  horn"  in  this  chapter,  and  the  one  in  the  preceding  j 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  likeness  in  their  dominion ; — both 
spring  from  the  ruins  of  a  previously  destroyed  temporal  pow- 
er, both  magnify  themselves  against  God ;  both  become  ex- 
ceedingly great  from  small  beginnings,  both  are  hierarchies,  or 
such  as  blend  the  religious  and  the  temporal  powers  together, 
and  both  figure  extensively  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  one 
as  the  beast,  and  the  other  as  the  false  prophet.  ^ 

A  careful  examination  of  the  subject  involved,  and  •&  faithful 
comparison  of  the  history  of  Mohammed  and  his  successors, 
with  the  outline  drawn  by  the  prophet,  cannot  fail  to  show  that 
this  power  fills  out  that  outline  in  every  particular.  This  little 
horn  "  pushed  towards  the  south,  towards  the  east,  and  tow- 
ards the  pleasant  land."      Mohammed  began  his  conquests  in 

.  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  one  of 
the  kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  of  Alexander  had  been 
divided ;  he  first  turned  his  attention  towards  Mecca  and  the 
southern  portions  of  Arabia,  and  was  successful  in  subduing  the 

'  whole  peninsula,  forming  an  empire  about  four  times  as  large 
as  France.  This  was  his  "  push  towards  the  south."  After 
this  his  successor  turned  his  arms  towards  the  east,  and  con- 
quered Babylon  and  Damascus ;  and  eventually  all  Persia,  to 
the  walls  of  China,  and  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  Damascus,  he  turned  his  arms  to- 
wards Jerusalem,  besieged  and  captured  it,  and  all  Judea  and 
Syria,  to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople,  fell  into  his  hands. 
Thus  the  prophet,  standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ulai 
and  gazing  towards  the  "  pleasant  land,"  would  see  this  power 
first  moving  south,  then  east,  and  finally,  sweeping  over  his 
own  native  land ;  he  would  behold  again  the  abomination,  which 
raaketh  desolate,  in  the  sack  and  pillage  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
erection  of  the  Mohammedan  mosque  on  the  very  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon.  All  that  he  says  of  his  waxing  great  even 
to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  of  his  casting  some  of  the  stars  of 
heaven  to  the  ground,  and  of  his  taking  away  the  daily  sacrifice, 
is  amply  fulfilled  in  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Mohammed,  in 
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assuming  to  be  superior  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  overthrow  of 
Christianity  in  all  countries  where  his  forces  prevailed,  in  the 
conversion  of  all  churches  into  houses  for  the  advocacy  of 
this  false  religion,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the  vile  name  of 
the  Arabian  impostor  for  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  in  all  their 
supplications  to  God. 

Again,  says  Daniel,  "  And  in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom, 
when  the  transgressors  are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce 
countenance  and  understanding  dark  sentences,  shall  stand  up." 
Whoever  carefully  examines  the  history  of  the  east  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  rise  of  Mohammed,  will  be 
convinced  that  the  trasgressors  had  come  to  the  full;  one 
bright  spot  only  appears,  during  all  these  long  ages,  that  one 
marked  out  by  the  light  of  the  gospel:  but  even  this  was  almost 
obscured  by  the  substitution  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  twelve  Apostles,  and  a  host  of  saints,  for  the  Saviour;"  and 
the  endless  jargon  of  the  priests  for  the  pure  faith  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians.  The  character  ascribed  to  th^  founder  of  this 
dynasty,  "a  king  of  fierce  countenance  and  understanding  dark 
sentences,"  corresponds  exactly  to  the  description  given  of  Mo- 
hammed. He  early  led  a  roving  life,  following  the  caravans  of 
the  deserts  ;  he  delighted,  even  in  his  boyhood,  in  listening  to 
the  weird  tales  told  by  his  comrades,  eagerly  grasped  the  histor- 
ical facts  connected  with  the  places  visited,  studied  the  relig- 
ions of  the  difi'crent  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  and, 
at  length,  having  come  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune 
by  a  lucky  m^riage,  retired  from  active  life,  spent  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  profound  meditation,  in  a  cave  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  residence.  As  a  result  of  his  wide  research  and 
profound  meditations,  the  world  has  received  the  Koran  ; — a 
book  which  claims  the  faith  of  more  millions  of  human  beings, 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  book  ever  published. 

When  David  speaks  of  the  "daily  sacrifice"  being  taken 
away,  and  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  being  cast  down,  he  can- 
not I'efer  to  what  was  done  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  by  Antio- 
chus,  nor  yet  to  what  was  accomplished  by  the  Romans,  but  sim- 
ply to  what  was  done  by  the  "  little  horn  "  under  consideration. 

Having  determined  the  power  referred  to  by  the  "  little  horn," 
24 
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which  arose  out  of  onq  of  the  four,  and  which  sprung  up  after  the 
great  one  was  broken  off,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  dates.  The  first  year  of  the  Mohammedan  era,  cor- 
responds to  the  six  hundred  twenty-second  of  our  own.  By 
adding  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  to  this,  we  find 
the  terminus  of  that  power  to  be  in  the  year  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two ;  or  in  about  a  thousand  years. 
'  There  are  other  prophetical  numbers,  as  in  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  chapters.  But  the  former,  containing  the  seventy  weeks, 
has  been  so  often  discussed  as  to  require  no  farther  considera- 
tion ;  and  those  in  the  latter  stand  so  isolated  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  definite  interpretation. 

The  "  time,  times  and  a  half,"  correspond  to  the  age  of  the 
Papal  power.  The  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days  from 
the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  is  inTolved  in  much  obscu- 
rity. The  daily  sacrifice  has  been  taken  away  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Antiochus,  and  the  Romans ;  but  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety  years  ai^ded  to  either  of  these  events  does  not  seem  to 
bring  us  to  any  event  of  any  great  importance.  The  worship 
of  God  was  suppressed  throughout  Palestine  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  seventh  century ;  and  Constantinople  was  captured  and 
the  eastern  empire  destroyed  in  tho  fifteenth  century;  it  may 
be  that  some  great  event  will  transpire,  in  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety  years  from  either  or  both  of  these  events.  Daniel  inti- 
mates that  these  numbers  are  not  to  be  understood  until  the 
time  of  the  end  of  all  these  wonders. 

By  the  assistance  of  these  numbers,  together^with  the  light 
which  passing  events  cast  upon  the  subjects  discussed,  we  are 
enabled  to  form  a  general  outline  of  the  work  of  the  church  for 
several  centuries  to  come.  The  present  century  will  hereafter 
be  characterized  in  church  history  for  its  missionary  labors, 
principally  among  the  African  and  Indian  nations.  During  the 
twentieth  century  the  gospel  will  be  spread  over  tho  countries 
once  under  the  sway  of  the  Babylonian  princes,  a  portion  of 
which  now  constitutes  modern  Persia.  The  opening  'of  the 
twenty-first  will  witness  the  decline  of  popery,  and  a  general 
revival  of  primitive  piety  throughout  Catholic  countries.  From 
this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirtieth  there  are  no  certain 
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landmarks  j  but  there  is  a  mighty  work  to  be  done  in  China^j 
much  to  be  perifected  in  India  and  Africa,  and  it  may  be  some 
great  reaction  will  occur,  until  the  church  rallies  all  her  forces 
for  the  overthrow  of  Mohamedanism.  As  those  countries,  which 
now  comprise  the  Turkish  empire,  were  the  first  to  receive  and 
depart  from  the  gospel,  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  be  the  last 
to  come  into  the  fold  of  Christian  kingdoms.  Thus  has  the 
church  of  Christ,  a  world  yet  lying  in  wickedness,  to  regenerate 
through  her  agency,  and  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  which 
to  accomplish  it.  The  task  is  great,  and  the  time  short,* 
but  God  has  appointed  the  task,  assigned  the  time,  employed 
the  agents,  and  the  work  shall  be  accomplished ;  and  then  fol- 
lows the  long  expected  Millennium.  ? ,  > 
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The  Christian  duty  of  consecrating  property  to  the  cause  of 
God,  and  of  the  liberal  and  wise  distribution  of  it  according  to 
the  numerous  and  often  apparently  conflicting  claims  of  that 
cause,  is  one  of  the  very  highest  practical  importance.  The 
duties  and  privileges  springing  from  our  stewardship  over  prop^ 
erty  as  Christians,  have  been  as  yet  but  poorly  impressed  upon 
the  church.  Upon  this  general  subject,  however,  we  do  not,  at 
least  at  present,  design  to  enter.  We  simply  assume  that  the 
Christian  reader  holds  it  among  his  most  sacred  duties  and 
counts  it  among  his  highest  privileges,  to  devote  his  property 
according  to  his  ability  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel  at  home, 
and  to  send  it  abroad,  to  raise  up  and  sustain  institutions  of 
learning,  and  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate of  mankind.  From  the  bare  fact  that  one  is  a  genuine 
Christian,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  he  accepts  the  words 
of  the  Bible  upon  this  subject  not  less  than  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject |  that  he  loves  those  precious  words  of  Christ,  the  only 
Master,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;"  and  that 
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the  study  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  second  Corinthi- 
ans is  peculiarly  pleasant, — those  chapters  in  which  Paul  en- 
forces the  duty  and  privilege  of  beneficent  bestowments  on  the 
'  ground  of  the  Divine  promise,  "  He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall 
reap  also  sparingly,  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also 
bountifully,"  and,  upon  the  still  more  potent  consideration,  the 
divine  example  of  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God's  dear  son  for 
human  redemption. 

We  propose,  rather,  to  make  some  suggestions  showing  that 
•where  the  right  disposition  exists,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  doing  something  quite  appreciable  in  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  beneficence.  Want  of  means  is  not  the  chief 
hinderance.  Especially  do  we  propose  to  explain  that  system 
which  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, known  as  the  Weekly  Off'ering.  It  is  some  eight,  or  ten 
years  now  since  this  system  was  adopted.  It  does  not  lose  its 
efficiency  with  its  novelty.  By  recent  communications  from 
Rev.  John  Ross,  of  Huckney,  London,  who  seems  to  have  been 
raised  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  promote  systematic  beneficence, 
we  are  able  to  say  to  the  reader,  that  the  system  alluded  to 
continues  to  gain  constantly  in  those  old  countries. 

The  reader  will  pardon  a  word  of  personal  experience  here. 
In  the  year  I860  the  writer  saw  this  system  in  operation  in 
many  churches  which  he  visited  in  England.  So  favorably  was 
he  impressed  by  the  uniform  testimony  to  its  excellence  and  by 
its  reported  results,  that  upon  his  return  to  his  old  charge  in 
this  country,  he  explained  the  system  to  his  church  and  advised 
the  experiment  of  adopting  it.  But,  being  about  to  enter  anew 
field  of  labor,  ho  did  not  urge  the  experiment  so  as  to  secure 
its  adoption  at  the  time.  He  entered  upon  his  new  field  of  la- 
bor on  the  first  Sabbath  of  October,  1861.  On  the  third  Sab- 
bath of  that  month  his  new  flock  brought  their  weekly  offerings 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  that  it  was  ever  done 
according  to  this  system  upon  this  continent.  The  system  con- 
tinues to  gain  in  the  confidence  of  his  people  by  its  beneficent 
results.  Its  success  was  so  much  more  than  the  writer  antici- 
pated, that  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  in  the  Morning 
Star,  and  the  same  method  has  already  been  adopted  by  a  goodly 
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number  of  churches  in  this  country,  and  the  writer  believes  with 
uniform  success*  At  all  events,  the  writer  is  frequently  applied 
to  by  the  pastors  of  our  churches  for  information  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  system,  and  it  is  partly  to  meet  that  demand  that  he 
prepares  these  pages,  .  .,,!,...,*..>  ^ 

.*  The  Weekly  Offering  system  was  suggested  by  1  Cor.  16:  1, 
2.  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have 
given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let  everyone  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when 
I  come.^^  Here  is  explained  to  us  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
apostle  Paul  to  raise  money  in  the  churches  for  the  poor  saints 
at  Jerusalem,  It  seems  practicable  in  itself  as  to  the  pecuniary 
ends  sought.  It  seems  to  appeal  to  the  Christian  heart  in  tl>e 
way  best  adapted  to  quicken  his  spiritual  life  in  the  holy  act  of 
consecrating  his  property  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  who  loves 
the  cheerful  giver.  The  Sabbath  is  holy  time  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection  for  our  justifica- 
tion. Every  person  is  encouraged,  if  not  commanded,  to  do  his 
part,  which  he  is  to  determine  by  the  prosperity  of  the  past 
week.  If  no  immediate  and  pressing  claim  is  at  hand,  it  still  re- 
mains his  sacred  duty  to  set  apart,  as  an  offering  to  God,  a  por- 
tion of  property  never  to  be  taken  back  for  secular  uses.  These 
offerings  are  to  be  stored  week  by  week  to  constitute  a  sacred 
fund  from  which  to  draw  according  to  the  exigencies  of  God's 
cause.   * 

The  name,  Weekly  Offering,  in  recent  time,  arose  from  the 
simple  incident  of  carrying  a  portion  of  this  sacred  fund  to  the 
sanctuary  on  Lord's  day  to  meet  the  expenses  of  public  wor- 
ship. Mr.  Ross,  wha  has  given  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
says  this  system  prevailed  in  the  early  Christian  churches  to  the 
^losc  of  the  second  century,  it  declined  in  the  third,  and  in  the 
fourth,  first  by  a  change  to  Monthly  Offerings,  it  disappeared  al- 
most entirely  from  the  church.  It  is  remarked,  that  without 
proper  care,  the  term  Weekly  Offering,  may  divert  attention 
from  the  essential  element  of  the  system,  the  weekly  storing. 
This  would  be  to  exalt  a  mere  incident  into  importance  upon 
,  the  penalty  of  taking  the  life  of  the  system  itself.      One  object 
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of  the  apostle  was  to  avoid  the  unwholsome  excitements  of  mak*)0 
ing  hasty  collections.  He  would  have  a  sacred  and  conscioua;? 
principle  take  the  place  of  mere  impulse.  Weekly  giving  will 
Boon  fail  without  the  weekly  storing. 
^  Besides,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  all  the  weekly  storings 
are  to  be  given  week  by  week.  It  is  only  a  portion  out  of 
this  sacred  fund,  the  worshipper  is  to  take  to  the  sanctuary 
week  by  week,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  worship.  There  are 
other  claims  upon  his  beneficent  bestowments.  It  is  by  week- 
ly  storings  each  Christian  can  have  at  hand  a  sacred  fund  from 
which  to  draw  in  behalf  of  all  the  claims  which  come  to  his  at- 
tention. This  fund  is  to  be  provided  for  weekly  as  much  as 
any  other  weekly  expense,  that,  for  instance,  of  his  table.  The 
bread  of  eternal  life  is  not  to  be  an  object  of  solicitude  inferior 
to  the  daily  bread  which  is  invoked  from  the  Father  of  mercies. 
In  this  way  each  can  distribute  with  least  perplexity  to  himself 
the  largest  possible  sum,  and,  besides,  he  may  hereby  have  the 
largest  spiritual  incomes,  and,  moreover,  all  the  time  he  is  be- 
stowing, he  is  acting  upon  a  principle  wary  potent  to  system- 
atize and  regulate  his  pecuniary  affairs,  the  better  to  conduct 
his  business  in  safety  to  prosperity. 

The  weekly  offering  of  a  portion  of  the  sacred  fund  to  sus- 
tain the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  natural  and  beautiful  out- 
growth of  the  Bible  practice  of  weekly  storing.  According  to 
this  system,  each  worshipper  takes  an  offering  in  his  hand  when 
he  goes  up  to  worship  on  the  Lord's  day.  He  docs  not  appear 
empty-handed  before  the  Lorjl.  The  aggregate  of  these  offer- 
ings is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  weekly  expenses  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  ministry  is  thus  sustained  by  the  weekly 
freewill  offerings  of  grateful  hearts.  Eighty  persons,  thus 
bringing  on  an  average  twenty-jive  cents^  each,  furnish  the  an- 
nual sum  o/$1040.  ^ 

The  weekly  offering  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  support  of 
public  worship.  Sometimes  the  proceeds  are  devoted  entirely 
to  the  salary  of  the  pastor;  sometimes  by  it  all  the  current  ex- 
penses are  met,  including  the  interest  on  debts.  The  latter 
item  is,  however,  usually  provided  for  in  some  other  way ;  but^ 
the  simplest  way  and  best  way,   perhaps,  especially  when  the 
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congregation  is  large,  is  to  put  all  the  different  kind  of  expensf 
es  into  one  sura,  and  raise  enough  for  the  weekly  offering  to 
cover  it.  This  system  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with 
pew-rents,  and  sometimes  without  them.  Its  easy  adaptation 
to  all  these  cases  will  he  easily  seen  upon  a  more  minute  de- 
scription of  it.  Also,  its  application  to  the  raising  of  mission 
funds,  will  then  require  but  a  word  or  two. 

This  system  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  a  subscription  at  so 
much  a,  week.  So  runs  the  subscription,  whatever  the  practica- 
ble obstacles  in  the  way  of  weekly  payments,  which  are,  of 
course,  preferable  whenever  they  are  practicable.  The  ruling 
of  the  subscription  book  we  will  hereafter  explain.  - 

The  money  is  put  by  each  subscriber  into  a  small  self-sealing 
envelop,  which  he  carries  to  the  sanctuary  upon  the  Sabbath  when 
he  goes  up  to  worship,  and  which  he  deposits  in  a  receptacle 
or  box  provided  for  the  purpose  and  placed  just  inside  the  au- 
dience room,  usually  at  the  right  hand,  upon  entering.  There 
should  be  a  box  at  each  entrance  into  the  audience  room.  It 
should  not  be  placed  so  high  as  to  bo  out  of  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren, who  should  be  instructed  to  bring  their  offerings  as  well 
as  adults.  The  boxes  need  not  be  more  than  four  or  five  inch- 
es wide  and  from  six  to  ten  long.  There  should  be  an  aper- 
ture through  the  top  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  envelops 
with  ease.  The  box  should  be  deep  enough  to  receive  all  the 
envelops  without  difficulty,  say  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  or- 
dinary cases.  The  most  convenient  way  is  to  furnish  the  box 
witii  a  drawer,  into  which  the  envelops  fall.  The  box  should 
be  securely  fastened,  and  the  drawer  should  of  course  bo  fur- 
nished with  lock  and  key.  After  the  last  service  at  which  sub- 
scribers are  expected  to  bring  their  offerings,  these  envelops 
can  be  opened  and  each  subscriber  credited  according  to  his 
payment.  In  giving  these  credits,  the  committee,  trustees,  or 
deacons,  having  the  matter  in  charge,  are  guided  by  numbers 
upon  the  envelops,  which  are  usually  furnished  by  the  commit- 
tee in  packages  of  thirteen,  that  is,  one  for  each  Sabbath  in  the 
quarter.  The  first  subscriber  is  "No  1,"  the  second  "No  2." 
In  the  accompanying  table  the  writer  has  copied  from  the  sub- 
Bcription  book   of  his  own  church  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
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present  year  dowa  to  the  eleventh  subscriber.  The  whole 
number,  we  may  say  in  passing,  is  115,  one  or  two  of  whom 
promise  not  more  than  three  or  five  cents  each.  .  i 
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Our  remarks  upon  this  table  will  suffice  for  most  of  the 
points  we  need  to  notice. 

It  will  be  seen  that  before  the  names  of  subscribers  are  the 
figures  1,2,  3,  4.  L.  J.  S.  is  preceded  by  the  figure  1.  All 
the  envelops  handed  to  him  are  therefore  marked  thus,  "  No. 
1."  The  second  subscriber's  envelops,  for  a  like  reason,  are 
marked  "  No.  2,"  and  so  of  the  rest  to  the  end  of  the  list,  ac' 
cording  to  their  respective  places  in  the  list. 

In  No.  12,  it  will  be  noticed,  "  Con."  is  written  for  contribu- 
tion. Some  persons  insist  upon  not  letting  the  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  hand  doeth  in  the  duty  of  supporting  the  minis- 
try. They,  therefore,  insist  upon  dropping  what  they  "/eeZ  to 
give"  without  envelops  or  subscription.  But  that  class  of 
persons  must  not  have  the  credit  of  contributing  $2,84  shown 
for  the  quarter  in  the  table.  It  is  more  likely  that  at  least 
three-quarters  of  that  sum  was  contributed  by  strangers.  It 
will  be  found  convenient  in  keeping  the  accounts  to  assign  a 
number  to  this  class  of  contributions,  for  no  individual  account 
can  be  kept.  Some  persons  have  attempted  to  raise  the  money 
for  their  expenses  by  the  weekly  ofi'cring,  without  subscriptions. 
We  believe  that  mode  proves  a  failure  universally.  The  cor- 
rect principle  sceius  to  be  this :  That  to  meet  definite  weekly 
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The  figures,  4,  11,  18,  &c.,  under  the  names  of  the  months, 
denote  the  days  of  the  month  upon  which  the  Sabbaths  fall. 
The  months  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  by  a  double  line 
in  ruling,  like  that  which  separates  the  subscriber's  name  from 
the  amount  subscribed. 

If  the  reader  will  now  give  his  attention  to  the  figures  1  and 
2,  he  will  notice  that  L.  J.  S.  and  Mrs.  S.,  his  wife,  paid,  each, 
their  weekly  subscription,  every  week,  rain  or  shine.  L.  J.  S. 
is  a  hard  working  mechanic.  He  finds  it  much  easier  to  pay 
out  of  his  moderate  wages  a  half  dollar  weekly  than  to  pay 
$6,50  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  yes,  easier  than  to  pay  $5,00 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  On  any  other  plan  of  subscribing, 
he  would  not  think  it  possible  to  pay  more  than  $5,00  a  quar- 
ter, a  dijQference  of  $6,00  a  year  less  than  his  present  subscrip- 
tion. His  wife,  we  will  suppose,  saves  a  trifle  over  four  cents 
a  day  in  marketing  and  shopping,  and  is  thus  able  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  a  week  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  It  will 
thus  be  perceived,  that  daily  she  is  conscious  of  devoting  some- 
thing to  the  Lord.  Who  shall  say  that  influence  is  not  equal 
in  sustaining  spiritual  life  to  the  influence  of  daily  prayer? 
What  a  power  the  church  would  be  in  this  world  if  each  Chris- 
tian were  conscious  in  the  same  measure  of  so  sanctifying  an 
influence  !  Notice  that  $9,75,  a  quarter  of  the  two  subscrip- 
tions, is  at  the  rate  of  $39,00  in  the  year.  WitU  such  a  spirit, 
and  in  such  a  system,  what  place  is  there  in  all  our  land  that 
needs  be  destitute  of  preaching?  With  such  conditions,  how 
many  pastors  might  be  spared  the  pain  of  living  at  a  "  poor  dy- 
ing rate  ?"  The  writer  is  most  happy  to  say  that  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  minister  to  more  than  one  such  family,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  weekly  ofi'cring  system  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  lead  families  to  this  praise-worthy  consecration  of  their 
means,  and,  if  of  their  means,  of  their  lives. 

But  we  must  pass  more  rapidly.  G.  N.,  No.  3,  it  will  be 
Been,  failed,  for  some  reason,  to  pay  his  subscription  on  the 
last  Sabbath  of  January ;  but  he  makes  it  up  the  next  Sabbath. 
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See,  however,  he  then  had  to  pay  two  dollars  instead  of  one  to 
keep  his  score  even.  Perhaps  he  had  been  ill  the  Sabbath  be- 
fore, and  then  the  double  offering  accorded  with  the  gratitude 
of  his  heart  for  being  able  once  more  to  go  up  to  the  house  of 
God.  If  he  had  been  absent  unnecessarily,  (which,  however,  is 
not  supposable  in  this  case,)  the  double  offering  might,  in  some 
measure,  make  him  more  conscious  of  his  neglect.  The  reader 
does  not  see  Mrs.  G-.  N.  at  No.  4,  though  it  is  lower  down  in 
the  list  than  here  shows.  We  think  it  a  matter  of  importance 
for  the  different  members  of  the  families  to  present  their  re- 
spective offerings  as  we  have  already  hinted  when  speaking  of 
children. 

J.  M.  T.,  No.  4,  is  manifestly  punctual,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  quarter,  you  see  that  "change  is  easier."  T.  S.,  No.  5, 
overpays,  and,  moreover,  he  is  probably  better  acquainted  with 
the  preacher's  urgency  for  money,  than  some,  as  he  pays  before 
it  is  due,  rather  than  after.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few 
thoughtful  men  who  thinks  he  can  better  be  deficient  one  dollar 
than  the  minister  can  a  dozen.  If  such  a  man  expects  to  be  ab- 
sent a  Sabbath,  he  pays  beforehand,  rather  than  to  have  the 
treasury  suffer  by  his  absence.  ^  ^ 

I.  A.  N.,  No.  6,  presents  a  new  case.  He  makes  no  subscrip- 
tion, but  consents  to  take  the  envelops,  promising  to  pay 
something.  You  see  he  paid  $5,00  on  the  22d  of  February. 
The  weekly  offering  is  often  found  to  do  well  with  these  cases, 
exceedingly  well.  You  sec  it  saves  the  work  of  making  out 
bills,  almost  entirely,  and,  likewise,  the  work  of  collecting. 
How  many  weary  hours  of  disagreeable  labor  it  saves  some 
persons  in  this  way  I  How  much  easier  for  each  person  thus  to 
carry  his  dues  to  the  church  than  to  impose  the  thankless  task 
upon  two  or  three  to  collect  them,  whether  quarterly,  monthly, 
or  yearly  1 

J.  H.  P.,  No.  7,  is  a  punctual  payer  of  his  subscription,  and 
you  perceive  in  his  payments  something  of  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency. He  is  a  very  hard  working  blacksmith,  and  he  once 
made  a  remark  about  the  weekly  offering  worth  repeating. 
He  observed,  that  he  had  been  accustomed,  before  the  introduction 
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of  this  system,  to  pay  $10  a  year,  and  that  \\Qfelt  that  more  iu 
the  way  of  a  burden  than  he  does  his  fifty  cents  a  week,  or  $26, 
a  year.  '-^     '    -'•'-  '-'^ '■'^'^-'-  -'-     ■    -^  '■    ■   --    '''r:  -'"*' ^-'^'^f^' 

Judging  from  the  record  before  the  reader,  he  would  be  like- 
ly to  infer  that  the  next  three  subscribers  are  not  very  punctual 
in  payment,  but  we  know  they  generally  are,  and,  perhaps,  they 
advanced  something  on  the  preceding  quarter,  which  is  paid  o£f 
by  the  present  apparent  deficit.  The  next  subscriber  you  per- 
ceive quite  overpays  this  quarter ;  either  by  way  of  getting  in 
advance  of  his  subscription,  or  making  up  his  deficit  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  preceding  quarter.  Why  not,  now  and  then  over- 
pay? Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a  thank  ofi'ering  for  unexpect- 
ed prosperity. 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  mention,  that  in  England,  the  custom 
is  when  the  next  tO  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  quarter  is  reached, 
to  have  the  pastor  read  a  potice  from  the  pulpit  to  the  eflfect 
that  "  next  Sabbath  closes  the  quarter  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  each  subscriber  make  his  payment  balance  his  subscription, 
before  entering  upon  the  new  quarter."  The  writer  can  say 
that  he  knows  such  a  notice  has  a  charming  effect.  He  has  tried 
the  notice  and  he  has  tried  silence,  and  the  difference  is  much 
more  marked  than  he  supposed  it  would  be. 

We  will  further  observe  at  this  point,  experience  in  England 
has  shown  that  it  proves  serviceable  there  to  send  to  each  de- 
linquent subscriber,  after  the  quarter  closes,  a  printed  notice 
with  the  blanks  filled  stating  the  amount  of  the  deficit  and  fur- 
ther suggesting  if  for  any  providential  reason  the  subscriber  is 
unable  to  keep  up  his  subscription,  the  committee  is  ready  to 
cancel  the  past,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  any  lower  sub- 
scription adapted  to  the  change  in  the  subscriber's  circum- 
stances. This  is  meant  in  kindness  and  so  taken,  and  not  un- 
frequently  prevents  the  bad  appearance  upon  the  books,  and  the 
worse  effect  upon  character,  which  result  from  permitting  the 
old  subscription  to  run  on  unpaid. 

You  see  the  eleven  subscribers  promise  a  weekly  sum  of 
$4,75.  By  adding  together  the  weekly  amounts  paid,  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  columns,  you  find  for  the  quarter  the  sum  of 
$69,34.     Adding  together  individual  quarterly  amounts,  found 
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in  the  extreme  right  hand  column,  you  have  the  same,  $69,34, 
and  thus  prove  the  correctness  of  your  accounts.  If  you  divide 
this  $69,34  by  thirteen,  you  have  in  the  quotient  the  weekly 
amount  paid  upon  average,  and  in  this  case  it  is  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  amount  promised.  This  is  probably  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  subscription,  but  we  presume  that  in  many  cases  the 
amounts  not  subscribed,  which  come  in,  will  quite  make  up  for 
the  deficits  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  derangement  in  our  currency 
has  worked  adversely  to  the  weekly  offering,  especially  in  pre- 
venting regularity  of  payments,  but  an  inspectioDt  of  the  table 
will  show  how  the  subscribers  managed  in  those  times  when  it 
was  so  difficult  to  "  make  change.  " 

The  reader  will  readily  distinguish  between  our  remarks 
made  upon  knowledge  of  facts  beyond  what  appears  in  the  ta- 
ble, and  those  suggested  by  the  table  itself.  In  the  table  all  the 
subscribers  promise  either  a  dollar,  a  half,  or  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar, each.  The  thirteenth  subscriber  in  our  list,  however,  prom- 
ised only  six  cents  a  week,  but  paid  considerably  more.  It 
often  turns  out  that  those  subscribing  humbly,  pay  more  than 
they  promise.  If  any  of  our  readers  undertake  this  plan  of 
subscription,  or  any  other,  we  hope  you  will  be  fortunate  enough 
to  get  none  the  "  Do-Nothings  "  on  your  list,  that  is,  we  wish 
you  better  fortune  than  has  fallen  to  ourselves. 

In  case  pews  are  let,  it  is  still  a  great  gain  to  have  the  money 
deposited  quarterly,  or  monthly,  if  it  is  not  weekly,  in  the  boxes 
in  envelops  marked  by  numbers,  as  we  have  shown.  Suppose 
pews  are  $20  each  a  year,  persons  taking  them  will  usually  con- 
sent to  deposit  half  a  dollar  a  week,  or  $26  a  year.  It  often 
proves  that  those,  who  propose  to  pay  by  the  month  or  the 
quarter,  soon  form  the  better  habit  of  weekly  payments,  as  they 
become  convinced  that  is  the  better  way.  Men  of  abundant 
means  had  better  set  this  good  example  for  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  If  any  church  prefer  it,  of  course,  the  envelops  can 
be  gathered  by  passing  collection  boxes  in  the  usual  way  of 
taking  collection  around  to  the  pews.  In  this  case  you  can  dis- 
pense with  the  stationary  boxes.     We  know  some  practice  this 
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way  ia  this  country,  but  most  congregations  prefer  the  quiet 
way  of  stationary  boxes.  . ,  ,  .  .  . ,,.  ^  f,  ,v,.  <*  .,  J?  hm 
i  This  system  is  best  applied  to  missionary  collections  by  hav- 
ing the  weekly  subscriptions  payable  monthly.  Suppose,  to  il- 
lustrate, the  subscription  be  one  cent  per  week,  then  at  the  end 
of  the  mouth  four  cents,  and  sometimes  five  cents,  will  be  due. 
If  your  monthly  missionary  meeting  be  a  distinct  service,  say 
in  the  evening,  in  the  same  room  of  the  usual  Sabbath  service, 
the  same  boxes  can  be  used  to  receive  the  monthly  dues  in  en- 
velops, numbered  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  subscription. 
If  the  monthly  missionary  meetings  are  held  in  the  vestry,  you 
can  either  have  boxes  or  collect  the  envelops  in  ordinary  col- 
lection boxes  or  plates.  If  all  our  pastors  would  heartily  enter 
upon  the  work,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  collect  in  this  way,  in 
our  denomination  of  60,000  communicants,  $30,000  for  mission- 
ary purposes.  This  is  a  trifl6  less  than  a  c^'nt  per  week  per 
member.  Such  supplies  are  reliable  from  year  to  year.  All 
other  modes  will  prove,  in  comparison  with,  this,  pitiable  fail- 
ures. Yery  few  Christians,  if  any,  are  so  poor,  especially  in 
this  countr),  that  they  cannot  without  embarrassment  '^  lay  by 
them  in  store"  for  missions,  one  cent  a  Sabbatli.  But  there 
must  be  system  in  subscriptions  and  collections,  and  that  can 
be  secured  if  the  pastors  will  it,  and  n«t  otherwise. 

The  mode  in  which  the  writer  introduced  this  system  into 
his  congregation  is  briefly  as  follows:  On  the  Sabbath  he  preach- 
ed upon  the  general  duty  of  supporting  the  gospel,  enforced  as 
best  he  could  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  ^^ paying  as  you  go,^ 
the  benclit  and  blessing  of  a  system  by  which  each  one  may 
contribute  his  share,  however  much  or  little,  irrespective  of  the 
price  of  pews;  explained  the  AVcekly  Offering  in  detail;  and 
invited  the  congregation  to  come  together  on  Monday  evening 
following  to  consider  the  subject,  either  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
plan.  On  the  Monday  evening  additional  explanations  were 
given  in  answer  to  inquiries.  The  system  was  unanimously 
adopted ;  about  every  one  present  made  subscriptions ;  a  com- 
mittee to  solicit  subscriptions  was  appointed. 

In  England  they  have  small  envelops  with  ^'  Weekly  Offer- 
ing" printed  upon  them.     Hitherto  the  common  drug  envelop 
25 
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has  been  used  ia  this  country,  the  expense  for  it  being  about 
one  dollar  a  thousand.  At  present  we  presume  they  cost  a  tri- 
fle more.  A  cabinet  maker  will  furnish  the  boxes,  and  they  had 
better  be  lettered  "  Weekly  Offering."  Two  sheets  of  large 
paper  (which  one  can  rule  for  himself  to  suit  the  purpose,)  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  accounts  for  a  year,  even  for  a  large  congre- 
gation. If  the  accounts  arc  thus  kept  it  is  well  to  have  these 
sheets  placed  within  covers,  even  if  they  are  only  of  common 
pasteboard.  Some  take  the  pains  to  have  paper  ruled  and 
bound  like  ordinary  blank  books.  A  valuable  record  is  thus 
preserved. 

Rev.  0.  T.  Moulton,  pastor  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  church  in 
Saco,  Maine,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  this  system,  has 
procured  large  printed  cards  for  the  purpose  of  framing,  to  sus- 
pend at  convenient  places  about  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary. 
These  cards,  printed  in  characters  so  large  that  he  that  runneth 
may  read,  briefly  explain  this  system  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  Weekly  Offering.  The  worship  of  God  in  lliis  house  is 
Bustained  according  to  1  Corinthians  IG  :  2.  '  Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prosper  ed 
him.* 

How  All  CaIT  Aid  in  the  Good  Work. 

1.  Call  on  the  sexton  for  a  package  of  envelops  Avhich  you  will 
find  are  numbered,  and  subscribe  a  specific  amount  weekly. 

2.  Enclose  in  one  of  these  envelops,  each  week,  the  amount  sub- 
scribed weekly,  seal  it,  and,  on  the  Sabbath,  deposit  it  in  the  Week- 
ly Offering  Box,  at  the  door  of  the  audience  room. 

3.  If  from  any  cause,  you  fail  to  pay  weekly,  (or  if  you  prefer  to 
include  the  whole  subscription  at  longer  intervals,)  enclose  the  whole 
amount  due,  in  a  single  envelop  and  deposit  as  above. 

N.  B.  The  Number,  Name,  and  Amount  subscribed  by  each  person 
are  passed  to  the  Weekly  Offering  Record,  where  the  date  and 
amount  of  each  person  are  faithfully  credited. 

General  Rules.  - 

1.  '  Every  one'  is  solicited^ to  contribute  something. 

2.  Every  one  is  asked  to  give  '  as  God  hath  prospered  him.' 

3.  Your  offerings  bring  with  a  right  good  will, 

Which  makes  the  banquet  sweeter  still. — 2  Cor.  9  :  6,  7.  " 
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.iir  These  cards  essentially  aid  in  the  introduction  of  this  plan, 
Our  brother  will  forward  them,  prepaid,  by  mail  ito  those  who 
apply  for  them  at  the  simple  expense  of  the  paper  and  printing, 
only  ten  cents  for  a  single  card  and  five  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional card  sent  at  the  same  time. 

Many  of  our  pastors,  even  in  churches  abundantly  able,  are 
not  adequately  supported.  They  are  not  able  to  procure  the 
books  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  intellectual 
improvement,  which  is  so  necessary  to  enable  them  to  present 
the  requisite  variety  and  strength  of  thought  for  the  growth  of 
their  churches  in  spiritual  things.  This  state  of  things  results 
more  from  want  of  system  than  from  want  of  disposition  to  do 
better.  Many  of  the  pastors  themselves  are,  no  doubt,  in 
fault  for  not  presenting  sufficiently  the  duty  of  consecrating 
property  to  the  Lord,  and  in  not  devising  ways  of  collecting  for 
missions  and  other  causes  what  their  people  under  the  pastor's 
influence  arc  willing  to  give.  In  this  way  even  the  spontaneous 
Christian  liberality,  so  far  from  being  developed  into  a  settled 
principle,  is  stinted,  and,  finally,  amidst  increasing  cares  and 
wordliness,  it  disappears.  The  want  of  consecrating  property 
truly  and  heartily  to  the  Lord  is  to-day  the  bane  of  the  church. 
Souls  by  millions  perish  through  this  crying  sin.  Pastors  and 
people  are  hastening  to  a  fearful  account. 

One  of  the  chief  hinderances  in  the  way  of  the  pastor  when  he 
attempts  to  bring  his  people  to  the  duty  of  sustaining  missions, 
and  other  causes  away  from  home,  is  the  fact  that  his  own  peo- 
ple are  usually  in  arrears  on  the  pastor's  salary  and  other  home 
demands.  His  very  best  men  fear  for  the  cause  at  homo  if  any 
thing  is  attempted  for  the  cause  abroad.  Thus  every  benevo- 
lent effort  is  checked  from  time  to  time  till  from  increasing 
penuriousncss  the  dreaded  evils  actually  fall  upon  the  church. 

In  the  weaker  churches,  especially  such  as  demand  and  re- 
ceive aid  from  the  Home  Mission  Society,  there  is  often  the 
same  lack  of  system  in  raising  funds  for  home  purposes,  and  in 
some  cases  they  lift  their  hands  in  holy  horror,  if  they  are  ask- 
ed to  impart  as  well  as  to  receive.  There  is  a  danger  that  such 
churches  fall  into  mendicancy,  which  in  the  common  citizen  is 
usually  the  worst  crime.      Li  church   matters,  it  operates  to 
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stint  the  contributions  of  the  churches  best  able  to  give,  if  the 
feeble  churches  fail  to  help  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  quite 
as  much,  if  they  fail  to  share  the  burden  of  sustaining  the  de- 
nominational causes. 

Another  great  evil  resulting  from  the  causes  alluded  to  is  the 
fact  that  usually  our  truly  benevolent  friends  are  greatly  over- 
burdened and  frequently  fail  or  weary  under  their  burdens. 
This  of  course  results  chiefly  from  the  negligence  of  those  who 
do  nothing  because  they  can  do  but  little.  If  these  fragments 
might  be  gathered  up,  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  might  be  full,  at 
least  not  empty. 

We  most  earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  pastors 
the  system  which  we  have  so  imperfectly  delineated.  We  be- 
lieve, upon  reflection,  you  can  present  this  system  as  sanctioned 
by  the  Scriptures  from  which  you  may  draw  innumerable  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  your 
people.  From  experience  and  observation  we  heartily  believe, 
that  in  this  way,  you  may  most  efficiently  aid  your  people  "  to 
pay  as  they  go."  Their  hearts  are  thus  made  light,  and  even 
filled  with  joy,  when  they  find  they  can  so  easily  to  themselves 
throw  off  what  they  have  hitherto  dreaded  as  an  intolerable 
burden.  As  a  result  your  people  will  become  more  liberal  both 
in  salary  and  donations  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  at  home. 
They  will  the  more  readily  and  heartily,  as  well  as  liberally, 
cooperate  with  you  in  sustaining  the  denominational  causes. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  excused  themselves  from  doing  any- 
thing on  the  ground  of  poverty,  will  pay  respectable  sums  ;  they 
will  grow  in  enterprise  and  worldly  thrift  as  well  as  in  grace. 
They  may  even  shame  into  respectability  some  of  those  pests 
of  religious  society,  richj  stirif^y  professors  of  religion  j  and  thus 
at  home  save  souls  as  much  in  danger  of  hell-fire  as  the  souls  oi" 
the  ignorant,  degraded  heathen.  By  salvation  at  home  we  have 
the  wherewithal  to  send  salvation  abroad. 
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Art.  IV.— the  SARAGENS.* 


The  Saracens  have  contributed  a  strange  chapter  to -the 
world's  history.  Contemporaries  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  the  Jews,  they  yet  remained  in  obscrurity  till  not 
only  these  had  passed  away,  but  the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Mac- 
odon,  and  Rome  had  each  in  turn  grasped  the  sceptre  of  the 
world,  borne  it  proudly  for  a  time,  and  then  let  it  fall  from  its 
withered  hands.  Independent  from  the  very  first,  the  arms  of 
Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  Pompey  and  Trajan,  were  vainly  turned 
against  them.  And  yet,  with  all  their  power  to  resist  invasion, 
and  with  all  that  passion  for  robbery  and  conquest  whose  an- 
cient fruits  we  find  in  their  attack  on  Job's  possessions  (Job  1 : 
18),  unlike  their  neighbors,  they  waited  century  after  century 
before  they  ventured  forth  in  a  career  of  foreign  war.  Not  till 
the  darkness  and  stagnation  of  the  middle  ages  had  settled 
down  upon  the  world,  did  they  leave  the  covert  of  their  native 
deserts.  But  when  they  did  appear,  their  coming  was  like  the 
fiery  glare  of  a  meteor  in  the  midnight  sky.  Men  gazed  and 
wondered,  paralyzed  with  fear  and  powerless  for  defence,  even 
when  the  lurid  blaze  threatened  their  own  dwellings.  Such  a 
career  of  conquest  the  world  has  never  seem  In  the  short 
space  of  eighty  years,  the  Saracens  had  overrun  a  wider  extent 
of  territory  than  the  Romans  had  done  in  eight  hundred. 

Stranger  still  than  the  rapidity  of  their  conquests  is  the  mo- 
tive power  which  made  them  possible  at  all.  Neither  ambition, 
avarice,  nor  revenge,  but  religion,  was  the  main  spring  of  their 
terrific  energy  and  wonderful  achievements.  Its  magnetic  influ- 
ence bound  together  their  scattered  and  independent  tribes,  and 
from  its  lips  they  received  the  watchword  that  gave  them  en- 
durance on  the  march  and.  courage  on  tlie  battle-field. 

Viewed  in  either  light,  their  history  is  not  unworthy  of  our 

*  The  facts  presented  in  the  following  essay  are  gathered  from  va- 
rious sources,  the  chief  of  which  are  Crichton's  History  of  Arabia, 
Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.  To 
the  first  named  we  are  especially  indebted, 
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attention ;  though  it  is  more  especially  in  the  latter  that  its  dis- 
cussion seems  now  most  fitting.  A  brief  account  of  their  native 
country,  early  history  and  national  characteristics,  will  be  a 
useful  preliminary  to  the  main  points  in  our  sketch. 

Arabia  is  well  known  as  a  peninsula  in  Southwestern  Asia, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length  and  eight 
hundred  in  middle  breadth,  with  an  area  larger  by  a  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  than  all  that  part  of  Europe  which  lies 
west  of  the  Vistula.  Its  chief  divisions  are  Hejaz,  extending 
along  the  Red  Sea  nearly  its  whole  length ;  Yemen,  occupying 
the  angle  formed  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Strait  of  Babel  Man- 
deb;  Hadramaut,  stretching  nearly  across  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  bordering  on  tlic  Indian  Ocean ;  and  Nejed, 
which  comprises  most  of  the  interior.  On  the  coast,  the  soil  is 
in  many  places  fertile,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
agriculture..  The  interior  is  little  else  than  a  vast  desert  of  loose 
shiftingsands,  intersected  by  sharp  and  naked  mountains,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  fierce  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun  and  to  the  desolating 
winds  which  sometimes  cover  up  with  sand  whole  caravans  and 
,  even  whole  armies.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of  water  and  vege- 
tation, save  where  an  occasional  oasis  cheers  the  eve  and  fur- 
nishes  a  resting  place  for  travellers.  Altogether,  it  is  a  dreary, 
uninviting  region,  though  the  picture  has  been  often  overdrawn. 
Wide  apart  as  they  are,  the  oases  form  an  aggregate  not  gener- 
ally appreciated.  Sniiling  cornfields,  pleasant  villages,  and  a 
thrifty  and  contented  population,  mark  thousands  of  spots  "  to 
which  the  eternal  boundary  of  the  desert  blinds  all  but  the  keen- 
est observers." 

The  Saracens*  have  a  two  fold  origin.     The  elder  branch  is 

*  The  word  Saracens  is  of  doubtful  etyiiiology.  It  is  probably  de- 
rived from  sara,  a  desert,  and  denotes  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  It 
was  used  by  Pliny  as  tlic  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  whose  description 
•agrees  perfectly  with  the  Bedouins.  ""It  was  afterwards,"  says  the 
New  American  Cyclopa^lia,  "  applied  to  all  the  Arabs  Avho  embraced 
the  religion  and  spread  the  conquests  of  Mohammed  ;  and  by  the 
Christian  Avriters  and  the  crusaders  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  extend- 
ed to  all  the  Mohammedans  of  various  races  who  invaded  Europe, 
and  against  whom  they  fought  in  tlie  East."  We  shall  use  it,  how- 
ever, in  what  we  consider  its  true  sense,  as  synonymous  with  "  Arabs," 
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the  tribe  of  Khattan,  a  name  identified  by  genealogists  with  the 
Joktan  of  the  Bible.  "The  second  is  the  tribe  of  Adnan,  sprung 
from  Ishmael,an  invader  and  intruder  on  the  birthright  of  the 
other."  Haying  no  reliable  historic  records  before  Moham- 
med, our  researches  into  their  early  history  present  us  little 
that  deserves  attention.  Traditions  are  abundant,  and  some  of 
them  quite  curious.  The  Ishmaelites,  for  instance,  tell  us  that 
Mecca  was  the  very  spot  where  their  ancestor  was  miraculous^ 
ly  preserved,  when  driven  forth  with  his  mother  from  Sarah's 
presence.  The  sacred  well  they  call  the  Zcmzem,  is  the  very 
one  at  which  he  drank.  The  famous  Kaaba,  or  sacred  temple, 
was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  his  father  Abraham  and  himself. 
The  small  black  stone  which  is  fixed  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  wall,  and  is  an  object  of  devout  homage  from  the  multitude 
of  pilgrims  that  yearly  visit  it,  was  that  on  which  Abraham 
stood  while  building.  "  It  is  alleged  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  and  served  him  for  a  scaffold,  rising  and  falling  of  its 
own  accord,  as  suited  his  convenience.  It  was  at  first  whiter 
than  milk,  but  grew  black  long  ago  by  the  crimes  or  the  kisses 
of  so  many  generations  of  sinful  worshippers."  Ishmael  was 
the  prince  and  first  high  priest  of  Mecca,  an  honor  which  re- 
mained in  his  family,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  three 
hundred  years,  till  the  time  of  his  illustrious  descendant  Mo- 
hammed. 

Of  the  other  branch  of  the  early  Arab«,  even  tradition  gives 
us.  but  a  mcagic  record.  We  have  little  else  than  long  lines  of 
petty  princes,  whose  reigns,  with  two  exceptions,  are  destitute 
of  interest.  The  first  exception  is  a  successful  plundering  ex- 
pedition to  China,  and  the  second  an  interruption  of  the  line  of 
Ilamyaritc  princes  in  Yema,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  intrin- 
sically and  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  our  faith  a  better  rcst« 
ing  place  than  mere  tradition.  The  priqce  Zirash  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  liis  ancestor, 
Tobaa,  had  been  converted  to   Judaism   two  centuries   before, 

deeming  its  extension  to  the  Turks  and  others  unwarranted.  We  use 
it,  rather  than  its  synonym,  in  the  heading  of  our  article,  because  it 
was  under  this  name  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  performed  their 
mightiest  exploits. 
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while  quelling  a  revolt  in  a  Jewish  colony.  Adopting  likewise 
the  Jewish  faith,  the  new  king  signalized  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  his  realm. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  a 
huge  trench  and  surround  them  with  combustibles,  which  were 
then  fired,  destroying  the  whole  multitude  in  the  flames.  One 
of  the  intended  victims,  escaping  to  the  Christian  king  of  Ab- 
yssinia, invoked  his  aid.  It  was  promptly  given.  An  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  invaded  Yemen  and  conquered  it,  and 
the  sceptre  passed  forever  from  the  dynasty  which  had  held  it 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 

With  the  era  of  Mohammed, wo  have  a  transition  from  doubtful 
legends  to  more  authentic  history.  Not  quite  as  marked  and 
perfect,  however,  as  we  might  wish.  Even  among  the  transac- 
tions of  that  age  there  are  many  shaded  more  or  less  with 
doubt.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  when  we  reflect  that  none  of  its 
historians  wrote  till  one  or  two  centuries  after  its  close.  And 
yet,  our  records  may  on  the  whole  be  trusted  as  reliable. 

A  survey  of  the  Saracens  at  that  period  presents  us  with  the 
following  results.  The  two  divisions  already  named,  instead  of 
being  welded  together  by  the  lapse  of  years,  still  maintained 
distinct  existence.  With  many  characteristics  common,  tlicyyet 
presented  one  great  diversity.  The  men  of  Khattan  were  more 
disposed  than  their  brethren  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civili- 
zation. Hence  their  choice  of  Hcjaz  and  Yemen— the  most  fer- 
tile divisions  of  the  peninsula— for  their  dwelling  place.  Tiie 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  not  cnougli  for  their  restless  ener- 
gies, and  we  even  find  them  plying  the  Eastern  seas  as  mer- 
chants, and  "  bartering  their  native  spices  against  the  varied 
articles  of  rich  price  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  Rome,  By- 
zantium and  India." 

The  men  of  Adnan,  on  the  other  hand,  disdaining  the  re- 
straint of  towns  and  the  toil  of  artizans  and  merchants,  led  a 
wild  and  roving  life,  with  the  desert  for  their  home.  Nor  did 
they  care  to  better  their  condition.  ''  Restless  with  passions, 
wayward  like  the  shifting  sands  of  their  native  haunts;  their 
nature  defied  all  progressive  influence,  just  as  their  deserts 
preserved  their  immemorial  monotony  through  all  the  convul- 
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while  quelling  a  revolt  in  a  Jewish  colony.  Adopting  likewise 
the  Jewish  faith,  the  new  king  signalized  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  his  realm. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  a 
huge  trench  and  surround  them  with  combustibles,  which  were 
then  fired,  destroying  the  whole  multitude  in  the  flames.  One 
of  the  intended  victims,  escaping  to  the  Christian  king  of  Ab- 
yssinia, invoked  his  aid.  It  was  promptly  given.  An  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  invaded  Yemen  and  conquered  it,  and 
the  sceptre  passed  forever  from  the  dynasty  which  had  held  it 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 

With  the  era  of  Mohammed, we  have  a  transition  from  doubtful 
legends  to  more  authentic  history.  Not  quite  as  marked  and 
perfect,  however,  as  we  might  wish.  Even  among  the  transac- 
tions of  that  age  there  are  many  shaded  more  or  less  with 
doubt.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  when  we  reflect  that  none  of  its 
historians  wrote  till  one  or  two  centuries  after  its  close.  And 
yet,  our  records  may  on  the  whole  be  trusted  as  reliable. 

A  survey  of  the  Saracens  at  that  period  presents  us  with  the 
following  results.  The  two  divisions  already  named,  instead  of 
being  welded  together  by  the  lapse  of  years,  still  maintained 
distinct  existence.  With  many  characteristics  common,  tlicyyet 
presented  one  great  diversity.  The  men  of  Khattan  were  more 
disposed  than  their  brethren  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civili- 
zation. Hence  their  choice  of  Hcjaz  and  Yemen— the  most  fer- 
tile divisions  of  the  peninsula— -for  their  dwelling  place.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  not  enough  for  their  restless  ener- 
gies, and  we  even  find  them  plying  the  Eastern  seas  as  mer- 
chants,  and  '^  bartering  their  native  spices  against  the  varied 
articles  of  rich  price  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  Rome,  By- 
zantium and  India." 

The  men  of  Adnan,  on  the  other  hand,  disdaining  the  re- 
straint of  towns  and  the  toil  of  artizans  and  merchants,  led  a 
wild  and  roving  life,  with  the  desert  for  their  home.  Nor  did 
they  care  to  better  their  condition.  ''  Ilestless  with  passions, 
wayward  like  the  shifting  sands  of  their  native  haunts;  their 
nature  defied  all  progressive  influence,  just  as  their  deserts 
preserved  their  immemorial  monotony  through  all  the  convul* 
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sions  of  perpetual  storms."  What  cared  they  for  wealth? 
Their  flocks  and  camels — with  now  and  then  the  addition  of  a 
choice  steed — were  wealth  enough.  What  to  them  were  houses 
and  soft  apparel  ?  Their  tents  of  camels'  skin  and  robes  of 
camels'  hair  suited  them  far  better.  And  so — in  the  words  of 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Edinburg  Review — *'  the  children  of  Ish- 
mael  followed  their  propensities  as  rovers,  broken  up  into  as 
many  communities  as  there  were  families;  each  clustered  about 
its  own  patriarch  and  crossing  at  all  moments  each  other's  path, 
— men  whose  hands  were  truly  turned  against  every  one  and 
every  one's  hand  against  them.  It  is  true  that  a  few  Adnanite 
families — amongst^hem  the  illustrious  one  of  Hashem — are 
found  in  fixed  settlements.  The  exception,  however,  was  so 
very  rare  and  partial  that  the  division  into  its  two  tribes  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  severing  the  Shemitic  population  of  Ara- 
bia into  townsmen  and  rovers — the  only  distinction  to  bo  de- 
tected in  its  simple  and  uniform  mold." 

They  possessed  in  comm'^on,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  prim- 
itive political  constitution,  several  peculiar  traits  of  character, 
the  same  forms  of  idolatry,  and  a  language  essentially  one, 
though  broken  into  many  dialects. 

Their  political  constitution  was  in  substance  nothing  else 
than  the  simple  bond  of  family.  As  found  among  the  Bedouins, 
it  is  thus  graphically  described  in  Aniaris'  "  Mussulmans  in 
Sicily"  :■— 


"  The  unity  constituting  society  does  not  rest  here  in  the  individual, 
but  in  the  family,  and  true  authority  dwells  only  in  its  head.  He  has 
absolute  command  over  his  children  and  their  offspring — over  slaves, 
whether  taken  or  bought — over  freedmen  still  abiding  in  a  depend- 
ence. .  .  lie  provides  for  their  sustenance,  defends  them  against 
aggression,  and,  when  they  commit  sucli  acts,  he  makes  good  the 
wrong  done,  or  himself  encounters  vengeance.  The  amount  and  zeal 
of  his  follow^ers  constitute  the  force  of  the  chief — their  services,  chat- 
tels, and  flocks  his  wealth  :  nor  is  there  any  want  of  laws  to  keep  to- 
gether a  body  of  this  kind.  Beyond  the  family  begin  the  associations, 
which  though  quite  voluntary,  still  follow  the  order  of  kinsliip.  Sev- 
eral families  form  what  the  Arabs,  from  their  habit  of  pitching  their 
tents  in  a  round,  call  a  circle,  over  which  a  sheikh  or  elder  is  set,  who 
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while  quelling  a  revolt  in  a  Jewish  colony.  Adopting  likewise 
the  Jewish  faith,  the  new  king  signalized  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  his  realm. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  a 
huge  trench  and  surround  them  with  combustibles,  which  were 
then  fired,  destroying  the  whole  multitude  in  the  flames.  One 
of  the  intended  victims,  escaping  to  the  Christian  king  of  Ab- 
yssinia, invoked  his  aid.  It  was  promptly  given.  An  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  invaded  Yemen  and  conquered  it,  and 
the  sceptre  pas\ed  forever  from  the  dynasty  which  had  held  it 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 

With  the  era  of  Mohammed, we  have  a  transition  from  doubtful 
legends  to  more  authentic  history.  Not  quite  as  marked  and 
perfect,  however,  as  we  might  wish.  Even  among  the  transac- 
tions of  that  age  there  are  many  shaded  more  or  less  with 
doubt.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  when  we  reflect  that  none  of  its 
historians  wrote  till  one  or  two  centuries  after  its  close.  And 
yet,  our  records  may  on  the  whole  be  trusted  as  reliable. 

A  survey  of  the  Saracens  at  that  period  presents  us  with  the 
following  results.  The  two  divisions  ah-eady  named,  instead  of 
being  welded  together  by  the  lapse  of  years,  still  maintained 
distinct  existence.  With  many  characteristics  common,  they  yet 
presented  one  great  div^crsity.  The  men  of  Khattan  were  more 
disposed  than  their  brethren  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civili- 
zation. Hence  their  choice  of  Ilcjaz  and  Yemen — the  most  fer- 
tile divisions  of  the  peninsula— for  their  dwelling  place.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  not  enough  for  their  restless  ener- 
gies, and  we  even  find  them  plying  the  Eastern  seas  as  mer- 
chants, and  ''  bartering  their  native  spices  against  the  varied 
articles  of  rich  price  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  Rome,  By- 
zantium and  India." 

The  men  of  Adnan,  on  the  other  hand,  disdaining  the  re- 
straint of  towns  and  the  toil  ofartizans  and  merchants,  led  a 
•wild  and  roving  life,  with  the  desert  for  their  home.  Nor  did 
they  care  to  better  their  condition.  *'  Restless  with  passions, 
wayward  like  the  shifting  sands  of  their  native  haunts;  their 
nature  defied  all  progressive  influence,  just  as  their  deserts 
preserved  their  immemorial  monotony  through  all  the  convul- 
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sions  of  perpetual  storma."  What  cared  they  for  wealth? 
Their  flocks  and  camels — with  now  and  then  the  addition  of  a 
choice  steed — were  wealth  enough.  What  to  them  were  houses 
and  soft  apparel  ?  Their  tents  of  camels'  skin  and  robes  of 
camels'  hair  suited  them  far  better.  And  so — in  tlie  words  of 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Edinburg  Review — '*  the  children  of  Ish- 
mael  followed  their  propensities  as  rovers,  broken  up  into  as 
many  communities  as  there  were  families;  each  clustered  about 
its  own  patriarch  and  crossinj^  at  all  moments  each  other's  path, 
— men  whose  hands  were  truly  turned  against  every  one  and 
every  one's  hand  against  them.  It  is  true  that  a  few  Adnanite 
families — amongst  them  the  illustrious  one  of  Hashem — are 
found  in  fixed  settlements.  The  exception,  however,  was  so 
very  rare  and  partial  that  the  division  into  its  two  tribes  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  severing  the  Shemitic  population  of  Ara- 
bia into  townsmen  and  rovers— the  only  distinction  to  bo  de- 
tected in  its  simple  and  uniform  mold." 

They  possessed  in  common,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  prim- 
itive political  constitution,  several  peculiar  traits  of  character, 
the  same  forms  of  idolatry,  and  a  language  essentially  one, 
though  broken  into  many  dialects. 

Their  political  constitution  was  in  substance  nothing  else 
than  the  simple  bond  of  family.  As  found  among  the  Bedouins, 
it  is  thus  graphically  described  in  Aniaris'  "  Mussulmans  in 
Sicily"  :— 


"  The  unity  constituting  society  docs  not  rest  here  in  the  individual^ 
but  ill  the  family,  and  true  authority  dwells  only  in  its  head.  He  has 
absolute  command  over  his  children  and  their  offspring — over  slaves, 
whether  taken  or  bought — over  freedmen  still  abiding  in  a  depend- 
ence. .  .  He  provides  for  their  sustenance,  defends  them  against 
aggression,  and,  when  they  commit  such  acts,  he  makes  good  the 
wrong  done,  or  himself  encounters  vengeance.  The  amount  and  zeal 
of  his  followers  constitute  the  force  of  the  cliief — their  services,  chat- 
tels, and  flocks  his  wealth  :  nor  is  there  any  want  of  laws  to  keep  to- 
gether a  body  of  this  kind.  Beyond  the  family  begin  the  associations, 
which  though  quite  voluntary,  still  follow  the  order  of  kinship.  Sev- 
eral families  form  what  the  Arabs,  from  their  habit  of  pitching  their 
tents  in  a  round,  call  a  circle,  over  which  a  sheikh  or  elder  is  set,  who 
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is  rather  pointed  out  for  the  office  by  his  personal  repute,  or  His  fam- 
ily's importance,  then  chosen  by  a  vote,  so  that  it  often  becomes  he- 
reditary for  some  generations.  He  is  the  emblem  of  the  head  of  the 
kindred — a  magistrate  with  no  power  over  individuals,  and  with  no 
authority  over  the  ordinary  aifairs  of  the  circle,  in  which  he  has  to 
follow  the  vote  of  the  fathers  of  families.  Lastly,  to  use  a  modern 
phrase,  the  sheikh  represents  his  circle  in  the  tribe,  which  unites  va- 
rious branches  of  the  same  line,  and  is  itself  disposed,  like  the  circle, 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  acquiring  his  position  partly  by  con- 
sent, partly  of  necessity,  who  governs  the  general  matters  of  the  tribe, 
as  a  change  of  encampment,  and  the  making  of  war  and  treaties  ;  but 
always  with  the  assent  of  the  sheikhs,  and  possibly  of  other  powerful 
heads  of  families." 


Much  the  same  was  the  political  constitution  of  those  that 
dwelt  in  towns,  except  that,  in  some  cases,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  under  the  title  of  king,  seems  to  have  possessed  a  rather 
wider  and  more  vigorous  authority.  In  both,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  and  in  both, 
capital  offences  were  avenged  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  victim. 
The  quarrel,  however,  was  often  taken  up  by  the  circle  or  tribe, 
and  sometimes  resulted  in  a  bloody  feud,  prolonged  for  centu- 
ries and  marked  by  scores  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  battles. 

The  character  of  the  early  Arabs,  liko  that  of  their  descend- 
ants, was  a  combination  of  curious  and  sometimes  inconsistent, 
traits.  One  of  the  most  prominent  was  their  stalwart,  defiant 
independence.  Brute  force  or  accident  might  place  them  for  a 
time  iu  the  power  of  their  foes,  but  they  could  never  serve  as 
slaves,  nor  long  endure  the  position  of  mere  tributaries.  This 
spirit  was  fostered  and  maintained  by  the  facility  with  which, 
when  beaten  in  battle,  they  could  fly  to  their  deserts  and  laugh 
at  all  pursuit. 

Noted  for  their  rapacity,  they  were  yet  proverbial  for  their 
hospitality  and  benevolence.  On  the  one  hand,  the  most  un- 
scrupulous of  cheats,  and  the  most  daring  of  robbers,  whenever 
opportunity  offered — gaining,  indeed,  a  large  part  of  their  sup- 
port by  plunder; — on  the  other  they  seemed  wholly  unable  to 
refuse  alms  or  turn  aside  an  appeal  for  food,  lodging  or  protec- 
tion.    So  eager  for  money,  that  they  have  in  many  'instances 
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been  known  to  give  up  for  a  bribe  even  the  privilege  of  revenge 
-^— the  sweetest  of  all  enjoyments  to  a  true  Arab; — they  have 
also  been  known  to  share  their  last  dollar  with  a  destitute  pil- 


grim. 


Their  early  religion  seems 'to  have  been  Sabianism  or  star 
worship.  They  dedicated  seven  magnificent  temples  to  the 
seven  planets.  The  sun  and  moon  were  also  objects  of  wor- 
ship. But  in  addition  to  these,  they  had  a  great  variety  of  mi- 
nor idols — so  large  that  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty 
are  said  to  have  been  accumulated  in  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca — the 
common  shrine  of  all  the  tribes.  At  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
many  Jews  and  Christians  had  settled  in  Arabia,  the  latter 
mostly  heretics  exiled  by  persecution. 

Morality  was  very  low.  Besides  the  spirit  which  could  jus- 
tify the  robboy  of  a  single  unarmed  traveller,  by  confounding  it 
with  lawful  warfare,  there  was  a  fearful  prevalence  of  licentious- 
ness and  infanticide. 

As  already  intimated,  their  language  was  essentially  one, 
though  almost  every  tribe  would  seem  to  have  had  its  peculiar 
dialect.  It  was  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  at  Mecca,  so  that 
the  Koran  was  written  in  no  debased  or  ignoble  tongue.  It  is 
a  branch  of  the  great  parent  stock  of  Semitic  languages  native 
to  western  Asia.  It  is  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  AramaDan,  Ethio- 
pian, Phoenician  and  Syrian.  Its  sister  tongues  have  long  since 
passed  into  the  number  of  ''  dead  languages,"  leaving  it  the  only 
one  that  would  justify  such  a  remark  as  that  of  Gcsenius,  that 
"  it  has  not  only  retained  to  this  day  its  original  seat,  Arabia 
proper,  but  has  encroached  in  all  directions  upon  the  domains 
of  other  tongues."' 

Prior  to  Mohammed,  the  literature  of  the  Arabs  was  extreme- 
ly limited.  Poetry  and  eloquence,  however,  had  received  much  at- 
tention. The  latter  would  seem  to  have  been  marked  rather  by 
gaudy  figures,  such  as  the  Orientals  all  admire,  than  by  those  sol- 
id qualities  the  western  world  demands.  An  orator,  for  instance, 
on  beginning  to  speak,  proceeds  "  to  weigh  his  stored  pearls  in 
the  scales  of  delivery,"  or  "lifting  his  head  from  the  collar  of 
reflection,  he  removes  the  talisman  of  silence  from  the  trea- 
sures of  speech,  and  scatters  brilliant  gems  and  princely  pearls 
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in  his  mirth-exciting  delivery."  So  fond  were  they  of  poetry, 
that  there  was  held  every  year  a  literary  convocation  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  and  well  attended  fair  of  Ocadh.  Here, 
for  thirty  days,  the  rival  poets,  addressing  the  multitudes  by 
turns,  contended  for  the  prize  of  excellence.  To  conquer  in 
this  literary  arena,  was  the  highest  ambition  of  the  bard.  The 
victorious  compositions  were  inscribed  in  characters  of  gold 
upon  Egyptian  paper,  and  hung  up  for  public  inspection  in  the 
temple  at  Mecca.  Seven  of  these  successful  performances  have 
been  preserved,  forming  "  the  encyclopaedia  of  their  literature, 
where  their  whole  stock  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge 
was  treasured  up."  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  they 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
among  the  Greeks. 

Such  was  Arabia,  and  such  the  Arabians,  when  the  founder 
of  their  future  greatness  appeared  upon  the  stage.  Warlike  by 
nature,  and  numbering  at  least  fifteen  millions,  but  so  divided 
into  feeble  tribes,  so  lacking  in  national  spirit,  and  so  tena- 
cious of  ancient  feuds,  that  a  combination  for  ofi'ensive  war 
appeared  impossible, — they  were  yet  only  waiting  the  touch  of 
some  master's  hand  to  mould  them  into  one,  and  change  their 
weakness  into  giant  strength.  Idolaters' by  education,  and  su- 
perstitious and  immoral  to  the  last  degree,  they  were  yet  in  a 
state  sufficiently  plastic  for  a  bold  reformer  to  turn  them  to  the 
worship  of  one  God,  and  change  entirely  their  habits  of  social 
life.  Destitute  of  literature,  they  needed  but  the  kindling  of  a 
national  spirit  to  waken  their  dormant  intellects,  and  make 
them  lights  in  the  mental  darkness  of  the   timcF. 

Mohammed  was  just  the  man  to  make  these  changes.  He  did 
it,  and  the  power  of  the  Saracens  was  no  longer  like  the  rivers 
of  the  Persian  deserts,  spreading  out  into  countless  rivulets, 
and  sinking  forever  in  the  barren  sands,  but  rather  like  the 
majestic  Amazon,  perpetually  gathering  new  forces,  and  rolling 
on  resistlessly  to  the  donunion  of  the  world. 

As  the  founder  not  only  of  Saracen  rule,  but  also  of  Saracen 
nationality,  the  personal  career  of  this  extraordinary  man  now 
claims  attention.  We  shall  yield  to  the  claim  with  little  hes- 
itation, for  the  student  of  history  who  neglects  biography,  or 
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fails  to  find  his  chief  points  of  departure  in  the  characters  and 
doings  of  the  men  of  real  pjreatness  it  sets  before  him,  is  work- 
ing at  a  needless  disadvantage.  And  while  the  boundaries  be- 
tween an  essay  like  this  and  a  memoir  of  Mohammed  are  obvi- 
ous and  well  .defined,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  former  must 
include  the  latter  and  give'it  special  prominence. 

Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  Arabia,  the 
worship  of  whose  idols  and  the  maintenance  of  whose  authority 
were  among  the  few  things  on  which  the  jarring  tribes  were 
thoroughly  agreed.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  quite  certain, 
being  fixed  by  Muir  at  A.  D.  570,  by  others  at  567,  569,  and 
571.  He  was  the  son  of  Abdallah,  -'a  younger  son  of  the  he- 
reditary chief  of  the  Koreish  clan,  and  therefore  of  the  highest 
and  purest  blood  possible  in  Arabia,  of  the  only  blood,  in  fact, 
in  which  resided  any  claim,  however  slight,  to  superiority, 
throngiiout  the  entire  peninsula."  Its  prestage  was  especially 
marked  in  the  family  of  Hashen,  from  which  Mohammed  sprung, 
from  its  having  a  hereditary  dominion  over  the  holy  city  and 
guardianship  of  its  sacred  shrine.  The  nobility  of  his  descent, 
however,  had  no  slight  offset  in  the  poverty  of  his  parents. 
The  sum  total  of  the  possessions  left  by  his  father — who  died 
a  little  before  Mohammed's  birth — is  said  to  have  been  a  house, 
five  camels,  two  slaves,  and  a  few  sheep. 

Being  left  at  the  very  outset  to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother, 
according  to  the  customs  of  his  clan,  he  was  put  at  once  in  the 
charge  of  a  woman  belonging  to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  desert.  This  will  seem  less  strange  when  we  recall  the 
fact  already  noted  that  the  Koreish,  though  dwelling  in  a  town, 
were  really  members  of  the  wandering  branch  of  the  nation,  and 
held  in  high  esteem  the  pure  air  which  their  wild  kinsmen 
breathed.  Being  attacked  with  symptoms  of  epilepsy  at  the 
age  of  five,  his  nurse,  Halima,  returned  him  to  his  mother. 
Many  miracles  are  said  to  have  attended  his  sojourn  in  the  des- 
ert, one  of  which  we  will  mention.  Being  at  play  one  day,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  by  two  angels,  who  cut  him  open,  took  out 
his  heart,  and  squeezed  out  of  it  that  black  drop  which  is  "the 
consequence  of  original  sin,  and  the  source  of  sinful  thoughts, 
2G 
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being  found  in  the  heart  of  every  person  descended  from  Adam,^ 
excepting  only  the  Yirgin  Mary  and  her  son  Jesus." 

At  the  age  of  six,  his  mother  died,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of 
his  grandfather,  whose  speedy  death  left  him,  in  turn,  to  the 
nurture  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  uncle,  Abu  Taleb.  From 
this  time  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  his  life  presents  nothing  of 
interest,  except  a  visit  to  Syria,  and  regular  attendance  on  the 
annual  fair,  already  named,  where  poets  and  orators  were  wont 
to  contend  for  the  palm,  and  where  ho  doubtless  heard  the 
preaching  of  the  eloquent  Syrian  Bishop,  Koss. 

We  next  find  him  in  charge  of  a  caravan  to  Syria,  belonging 
to  Khadijah,  a  wealthy  widow  of  his  race.  Proceeding  to  Bos- 
tra,  a  town  some  sixty  miles  beyond  the  Jordan,  he  disposed  of 
his  merchandize  at  a  fair  profit,  and  returned  without  adven- 
ture. It  proved,  however,  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance 
with  Khadijah,  which  ripened  into  a  mutual  attachment.  His 
position  forbidding  him  to  ask  her  hand,  she  removed  the  diffi- 
culty by  asking  his,  which,  of  course,  was  promptly  given. 
The  marriage  was  a  happy  one,  though  Khadijali  was  fifteen 
years  the  elder. 

Of  the  next  fifteen  years,  we  have  little  record,  save  that  a 
large  part  of  them  was  spent  in  solitude,  among  the  mountains 
of  Hira,  whicli  overlook  his  native  city.  He  is  said  to  have 
spent  months  together  in  a  cave,  wM*th  either  no  companions,  or 
only  a  few  domestics.  As  the  result  of  his  long  meditations, 
we  have  two  doctrines — one  destined  to  overthrow  the  idola- 
try in  which  he  had  been  educated,  the  other  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  a  new  religion.  The  first  was  the  unity  of  God  : 
the  second,  that  he  himself  ioas  the  apostle  of  God.  These  two 
ideas  are  the  central  points  in  tlic  Mohammedan  faith,  and  to 
these  he  clung,  whatever  pressure  of  temptation  or  adversity 
threatened  to  wrest  thcui  from  him.  Indeed,  it  was  lience- 
forth  impossible  that  he  should  let  tliem  go,  for  his  long  brood- 
ing over  them — as  is  wont  to  happen  in  the  East — had  made 
them  ^'  part  of  the  fibre  of  his  mind,  something  on  wliich  argu- 
ment was  lost,  and  on  which,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  based  immediate  action." 
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At  the  age  of  forty,  he  is  said  to  Lave  seen  in  a  vision  the  an- 
gel Gabriel,  who  presented  him  the  Koran,  having  brought  it 
down  from  the  seventh  heaven,  and  bade  him  read  it.  He 
plead  in  vain  his  ignorance  of  letters,  alleging  that  he  had  nev- 
er learned  to  read."^  The  command  was  repeated,  and  this 
time  he  found  himself  able  to  obey.  There  being  no  testimony 
but  his  own  to  this  revelation,  it  might  have  been  thought  a 
hard  matter  to  gain  converts.  The  very  first,  however,  to 
whom  he  told  it — his  wife  Khadijah — received  it  without  hesi- 
tation. This  trustfulness  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
prophet's  mind,  as  we  may  judge  from  his  list  of  perfect  wo- 
men :  ''Among  men,  many  liave  been  found  perfect;  but  of  wo- 
men, only  four — Asia,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh;  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Amram ;  Khadijah,  the  wife,  and  Fatima,  the 
daughter,  of  Mohammed."  His  next  convert  was  a  mere  boy — 
his  cousin  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  third  was  his  freed- 
man,  Zaid.  The  next  was  a  person  of  more  consequence — Ab- 
dallah,  surnamed  Abu  Beker,  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
Mecca.  Through  his  zeal  and  influence,  five  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  city  soon  joined  Mohammed. 

In  this  way  the  time  passed  till  he  had  reached  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  when  another  revelation  directed  him  to  announce 
his  mission  openly.  Accordingly,  he  gathered  to  an  entertain- 
ment forty  guests  of  the  race  of  Hashcm,  and,  after  the  repast, 
unfolded  to  them  his  religion,  invited  them  to  his  service,  and 
demanded  who  of  them  would  be  his  vizier,  or  chief  companion 
of  his  mission.  The  proposition  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
their  apparent  interests,  for  the  abolition  of  idolatry  would  do 
away  also  with  their  chief  dignity,  as  guardians  of  the  Kaaba. 
It  was  listened  to  in  silence — a  silence  broken  first  by  the  im- 
patient Ali,  who  cried  out  in  his  youthful  zeal,  that  he  would 
be  the  prophet's  vizier.  "Behold,"  replied  Moliammcd,  turning 
to  the  company,  "  my  brother  and  vicegerent !  Listen  and 
obey  him."  Shouts  of  derisive  laughter  welcomed  this  an- 
nouncement, and  thus  ended  his  first  attempt  to  spread  his  doc- 

*  To  our  mind  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  he  was  thus  illiter- 
ate. Wo  think  it  rather  a  claim  that  he  and  his  followers  set  up,  for 
the  sake  of  enhancing  the  miraculous  value  of  the  Koran. 
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trines  publiclj.  But  he  was  fixed  in  his  purpose^  and,  neither 
daunted  nor  discouraged,  he  began  at  once  to  preach  at  the 
solemn  festivals,  and  wherever  else  he  could  gain  a  hearing. 
Nor  was  he  destitute  of  power  as  a  public  speaker — at  least  if 
we  may  trust  the  picture  Gibbon  draws,  of  "  his  commanding 
presence,  his  majestic  aspect;  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious' 
smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  countenance  that  painted  every 
sensation  of  the  soul,  and  his  gestures,  that  enforced  each  ex- 
pression of  his  tongue." 

After  four  years'  preaching,  the  number  of  his  converts  was 
less  than  a  hundred,  but  yet  enough  to  darra  the  Koreish.  Two 
years  later,  the  conversion  of  Omar  and  Ilunza — two  more  of 
the  prominent  citizens — so  roused  their  fears  that  they  de- 
manded of  his  family  to  either  silence  him,  or  give  him  up  to 
punishment  as  a  criminal.  His  uncle,  Abu  Taleb  entreated 
him,  accordingly,  to  desist  from  preaching.  But  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  avail.  He  still  ke^t  on,  with  a  resolution 
worthy  of  the  character  he  had  assumed.  The  next  step  was 
to  put  all  the  Hashemites  under  a  ban  till  the  offender  should 
be  given  up.  This  comprised  a  refusal  to  trade  with  them,  in- 
termarry with  them,  or  even  furnish  them  with  food.  Forced 
to  withdraw  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  occupied  by  Abu  Taleb 
and  his  relatives,  they  were  cut  off  from  the  rest,  "  none  ventur- 
ing to  sell  them  anything  except  by  stealth,  and  none  of  them 
daring  to  go  out,  except  dui'ing  the  holy  month,  when  Mecca 
was  a  sanctuary  to  all  Arabs.  In  this  imprisonment,  the  proph- 
et and  his  follo-wcrs  remained  three  years,  until  his  enomiesy^ 
wearied  out,  accepted  the  accidental  destruction  of  the  paper 
on  which  the  ban  was  written,  as  a  sign  that  God  willed  the 
interdict  to  be  lifted. 

Mohammed's  joy  at  his  release,  however,  was  soon  dashed 
with  bitterness.  His  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  who  had  ever  been  his 
friend  and  protector,  though  too  incredulous  to  become  his  dis- 
ciple, and  his  faithful  wife  Khadijah,  who  had  done  more  to  ad- 
vance his  mission  than  any  other  person,  were  snatched  away 
by  death,  within  a  month  of  each  mother. 

Overwhelmed  with  anguish  and  discouragement,  his  preaching 
ceased,   or   was  confined  to   a  repetition  of  the  haughty  sen- 
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tcnce,  "  Whoso  obej^eth  not  God  and  his  prophet,  verily  to  him 
shall  be  the  fire  of  hell."  He  would  seem  to  have  been  cheer- 
ed,  however,  by  several  remarkable  visions  and  revelations. 
The  most  extraordinary  was  his  famous  journey  to  heaven,  in 
which  he  passed  through  one  after  another  of  the  seven  heav- 
ens ;  made  the  acquaintance  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  David; 
and  Solomon ;  and  at  last  stood  in  the  presence  of  God  him- 
self, who  condescended  to  talk  with  him  familiarly  face  to  face, 
renewing  his  commission,  and  giving  him  instruction  in  his 
future  ritual. 

Meanwhile  he  waited  for  a  band  of  reinforcements  from  Me- 
dina, whom  he  expected  at  the  next  annual  pilgrimage.  At 
length  it  came,  seventy-three  in  number.  Meeting  them  at  mid- 
night witliout  the  city,  in  the  stony  valley  of  Akaba,  he  receiv- 
ed their  oath  to  obey  and  defend  him  with, their  lives.  The 
meeting  was  intended  to  be  secret,  but  in  some  way  or  other 
the  Koreish  were  soon  in  possession  of  a  full  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. Tiie  result  was  a  plot  for  the  prophet's  assassina- 
tion. He,  too,  appears  to  have  had  his  spies  in  the  councils  of 
his  foes.  At  all  events,  he  took  the  alarm,  and,  having  sent 
forward  liis  disciples  secretly,  by  twos  and  threes,  to  Medina, 
lie  himself  followed  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  company  with 
Abu  Beker.  Being  pursued,  they  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  at 
one  time  actually  heard  their  pursuers  pass  over  a  cave  in  which 
they  lay  concealed.  Escaping  these  and  other  dangers,  he  has- 
tened on  to  the  promised  refuge. 

The  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  outskirts  of  Medina  is  June 
28,  A.  D.  622.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  waiting  for  iiim 
with  impatience,  some  of  them  being  already  his  disciples,  and 
the  rest  being  ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  stranger  with 
uiiuglcd  curiosity  and  awe.  Waiting  a  few  days  to  learn  more 
fully  the  feelings  of  the  citizens,  lie  entered  the  city  on  Friday 
— ''a  day  thenceforward  set  apart  for  worship  throughout  the 
Moslem  world," — and  at  last  dismounted  in  an  open  court-yard, 
where  his  camel  halted,  her  course  in  the  city  having  been  left 
to  chance  instead  of  the  gui^lance  of  her  master.  The  journey 
was  complete,  and  the  Hejira — "the  flight  from  which  one- 
fourth  of  the  world  compute  time" — a  fact  of  history. 
26-^- 
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His  first  care  was  to  build  a  mosque  and  a  house  for  liis  own 
use,  the  ground  for  both  liavino;  been  marked  out  in  the  open 
court-yard,  the  very  hour  of  his  halt.  These  he  surrounded 
with  nine  other  houses,  one  for  each  of  the  wives  with  whom 
he  had  endeavored  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  belov- 
ed Khadijah. 

His  next  step  was  to  assemble  all  his  followers,  and  bind 
them  together  in  a  league  of  perpetual  brotherhood.  This  was 
the  more  needful,  since  they  not  only  embraced  in  their  num- 
ber citizens  of  two  different  cities,  but  also  members  of  tlie  two 
great  and  hostile  branches  of  liie  Arab  race. 

The  next  six  months  were  spent  in  the  completion  of  his 
creed  and  ritual.  "  The  practice  of  lustration  was  regularly  in- 
troduced. The  daily  prayers  were. reduced  to  five.  The  Keb- 
lah  [or  point  towards  which  the  faithful  must  turn  their  faces 
when  they  pray]  was  changed  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca,  thus 
Uniting  Islam  with  the  ancient  Pagan  cult,  instead  of  Judaism, 
and  the  month  Ramadon  was  selected  as  the  period  of  annual 
fasting.  The  day  of  fast  breaking  was  also  appointed,  and 
finally  Mohammed,  in  obedience  to  a  dream  related  by  a  disci- 
ple, bade  a  negro  slave  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  house,  and 
there  cry  aloud  at  the  appointed  times:  "Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep;  prayer  is  better  than  sleep."  Even  Alexander  the  Great 
is,  in  Asia,  an  unknown  personage  by  the  side  of  the  slave  Bil- 
dad,  whose  cry  to  this  day  summons  at  the  same  hours  a  fourtli 
of  the  human  race  to  their  devotions.  As  soon  as  the  mosque 
was  completed,  ^lohannned  recommenced  his  personal  teaching, 
preaching  from  the  top  of  the  steps  of  a  high  pulpit,  in  the 
modern  Protestant  style.  The  religious  life  of  Islam  was  then 
complete,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  pro'phct  added  only 
what  may  be  called  the  dogmas  of  jurisprudence."  The  Ko- 
ran was  finished,  so  far  as  all  essential  parts  are  concerned, 
and  so  far,  too,  as  that  could  be  called  "  finished,"  which  was 
a  mere  mass  of  loose  leaves,  thrown  promiscuously  together 
in  a  chest,  and  waiting  the  arranging  hand  of  whoever  should 
take  charge  of  it  at  the  prophet's  death.  At  all  events,  the 
state  of  things  was  diftcrent  from  that  of  earlier  days  in 
Mohammed's  mmistry,  when  any  part  of  the  sacred  book  was 
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liable  to  be  changed  at  any  time  by  a  fresh   and  contradictory 
revelation. 

This  completion  of  his  religious  system  impels  us  so  far  to 
interrupt  our  narrative  as  to  give  a  summary  of  its  main  points. 
The  reader  will  the  more  readily  pardon  the  digression,  because 
a  thorough  understanding  of  Moslem  faith  is  no  mean  auxiliary 
in  understanding  Moslem  history. 

We  have  had  some  glimpses  of  it  before,  and  in  particular 
have  noticed  its  great  foundation  stones — God's  unity,  and 
Mohammed's  mission  as  his  prophet.  Of  the  future  life  there 
are  vivid  descriptions  given,  abounding  in  the  imagery  of  such 
Jewish  and  Christian  writings  as  were  current  in  Arabia  in  the 
prophet's  time.  It  is  wholly  stripped,  however,  of  its  spiritual 
meaning,  mixed  with  heathen  notions,  and  every  way  so  per- 
verted as  to  represent  a  mere  physical  heaven  and  hell.  Still 
it  is  worth  examining. 

At  the  judgment  day— whose  length  one  passage  in  the  Ko- 
ran fixes  at  1000,  and  another  at  50,000  years — the  good  and 
evil  deeds  of  every  man  will  be  weighed  in  a  balance,  and  the 
slightest  preponderance  either  way  will  decide  his  fate.  On 
leaving  the  great  tribunal,  he  must  cross  "the  bridge  which 
spans  the  narrow  abyss  of  hell,  and  is  represented  as  being 
finer  than  a  hair  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword.  This 
frightful  path  is  beset  with  briers  and  thorns;  but  the  good 
will  find  no  impediment,  and  will  cross  with  case  and  safety — 

Mohammed  and  Fatiina  leading  the  way To  the 

wicked,  these  obstacles  will  prove  fatal.  Involved  in  darkness 
and  dismay,  they  will  miss  their  narrow  footing,  and  plunge  into 
the  fathomless  gulf  that  yawns  beneath  them."  Here  unbe- 
lievers of  every  name,  Jew,  Christian,  or  Pagan,  will  suffer  end- 
less torture,  proportioned  to  their  guilt,  while  all  disciples  of 
the  prophet  will  be  at  length  released,  after  a  purgation  vary- 
ing from  900  to  7,000  years. 

The  Mohammedan  notions  of  paradise  are  given  in  so  lively, 
yet  accurate  a  manner  by  Crichton,  and  withal  are  so  full  of 
interest  to  the  Christian  reader,  from  their  contrast  with  the 
New  Jerusalem  of  the  I^ible,  that  we  will  quote  his  description 
at  length : 
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"  The  celestial  joys  of  Mohammed  were  addressed  chiefly  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  luxury  and  appetite.  Rivers  of  Avater,  trees  of  gold,  tents 
of  rubies  and  emeralds,  beds  of  miisk,  garments  of  the  richest  bro- 
cades, crowns  set  with  pearls  of  matchless  lustre,  silken  carpets, 
couches  and  pillows  of  delicate  embroidery,  are  among  the  rare  treas- 
ures provided  for  the  gratification  of  the  external  senses.  Other  en- 
tertainments are  on  a  scale  of  similar  magnificence.  Whatever  is 
subject  to  waste  requires  sustenance  ;  and  the  hungry  saints  will  find 
an  abundant  supply  in  a  loaf  as  large  as  the  whole  globe,  in  the  flesh 
of  oxen,  and  in  the  livers  of  fishes  (delicious  among  the  Arabs)  one 
lobe  of  which  will  suffice  seventy  thousand  men.  While  eating',  each 
will  be  served  in  golden  dishes  to  tlie  number  of  300,  and  waited  up- 
on by  as  many  attendants.  Wine,  forbidden  in  this  life,  will  be  freely 
allowed  in  the  next ;  and  may  be  drunk  to  excess  without  palling  on 
the  taste,  or  incurring  the  risk  of  intoxication.  The  Tooba,  or  tree 
of  happiness,  so  large  that  the  fleetest  horse  could  not  gallop  in  a  hun- 
dred years  from  one  end  of  its  shadow^  to  the  other, — bearing  dates, 
grapes,  and  all  manner  of  fruits,  of  surprising  bigness  and  inconceiva- 
ble relish, — will  extend  its  loaded  bouglis  to  the  couch  of  every  be- 
liever, bending  spontaneously  to  his  hand,  and  inviting  him  to  pluck 
of  its  vintage.  And  should  his  capricious  desires  incline,  its  branch- 
es will  yield  the  flesh  of  birds  or  animals,  dressed  according  to  his 
wishes;  while  from  its  expanding  blossoms  will  burst  vestures  of 
green  silk,  and  beasts  to  ride  on,  ready  saddled  and  adorned  witii 
costly  trappings.  That  every  sense  may  liave  a  congenial  gratifica- 
tion, the  ear  will  be  ravished  with  the  melodious  songs  of  angels  and 
houries — with  the  vocal  liarinony  of  the  trees  and  the  ililolian  chime 
of  the  bells  that  hang  in  their  brandies,  moved  by  the  soft  winds  of 
heaven.  When  to  this  train  of  gorgeous  and  sensual  luxury,  are 
added  the  seventy-two  damsels,  (tlie  portion  of  tlie  humblest  of  tlie 
•faithful,)  whose  cliarms  sluill  eclipse  all  otlier  glories,  wliose  com- 
plexions are  bright  as  rubies,  and  wliose  eyes,  j-esembling  '  pearls 
hidden  in  their  shells,'  shall  never  wander  to  any  l)iit  tiieir  liusbands  ; 
we  may  form  a  tolerable  conce})tion  of  tliose  delights  to  which  the  vo- 
luptuous Mussulman  looks  forward  as  his  chief  felicity  in  another 
world. 

"  The  most  exquisite  and  artificial  pleasures  of  this  life  become 
insipid  from  long  possession,  or  superfluous  from  the  limited  capacity 
of  their  mortal  OAvner.  Mohammed  has  made  provision  for  both 
contingencies.  At  whatever  period  believers  may  die  o^  earth,  in 
heaven  they  shall  never  exceed  the  potent  and  animated  age  of  thir 
ty.     A  moment  of  happiness  will  be   prolonged  to  a  thousand  years, 
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and  the  enjoyment  will  be  enhanced  by  an  increase  of  abilities  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred-fold, 
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Some  of  the  more  fastidious  of  the  Moslems,  indeed,  interpret 
these  things  as  figures  and  allegories,  but  the  vast  majority, 
more  orthodox,  "  adhere  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
text,  and  would  consider  the  highest  metaphorical  enjoyments  a 
worthless  substitute  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Tooba  tree." 

Of  other  doctrines,  that  of  an  irresistible  fate,  by  which  every 
one  is  ruled,  and  which  fixes  inexorably  the  hour  of  his  death, 
is  said  to  have  been  made  quite  prominent,  and  to  have  had  no 
little  to  do  with  the  recklessness  of  the  Saracen  soldierv.  Some 
ascribe  its  origin,  however,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  to  a 
later  teacher  than  the  prophet. 

The  chief  practical  duties  he  enjoined  were,  "justice,  broth- 
erhood among  the  faithful,  abstinence  from  the  breaches  of  the 
universal  moral  law,  the  sexual  law  partially  excepted,  and  per- 
sistent and  regular  public  prayer."  Wine  was  forbidden,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  eighty  stripes  for  each  ofl'ence,  though  many 
of  his  followers  have  found  means  to  evade  it. 

To  these  were  added  fasts,  alms-giving,  pilgrimages  to  Mec- 
ca, certain  ablutions  before  prayers,  and  the  observance  of  Fri- 
day as  a  sacred  day. 

Wc  must  now  add  one  further  and  closing  revelation,  which 
altogether  changed  the  cliaracter  of  his  mission.  It  was  in  the 
period  under  consideration,  that  he  uttered  the  remarkable 
saying  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  military  glory  of  the 
Saracens.  "The  sword,"  he  exclaimed,  '^is  the  key  to  heaven 
and  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  G-od,  a  night 
spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months'  fasting  or 
prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  ;  at  the 
day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermillion 
and  odcriferous  as  musk,  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  sup- 
plied l)y  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim."  From  that  day  to 
this,  no  other  revelation  of  tJie  prophet  has  been  so  eagerly 
believed,  and  even  now  "  it  exercises  a  power  over  inferior 
races  almost  as  extraordinary  as.  the  sway  Christian  truth  can 
sometimes  attain."  So  completely  does  it  fill  the  hearts  of 
the  Hindoo  Mussulmans,  that  in  every  battle,  where  they  even 
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fancy  they  are  fighting  for  their  religion,  it  is  said  that  the  most 
debased  among  them — "  men  utterly  lost  to  every  call  of  hon- 
or, patriotism,  or  family  affection,  whose  only  occupation  is 
eating,  and  whose  only  recreation  is  women — still  thrill  with 
excitement  at  the  summons  for  the  faith,  and  meet  death  with  a 
contempt  the  red  Indian  could  only  envy." 

A  dogma  thus  powerful  could  not  long  lie  idle.  There  were  foes 
in  abundance,  and,  the  principle  of  war  upon  infidels  being  once 
established,  it  was  but  natural  that  at  least  the  Koreish  should 
speedily  feel  its  rigor.  Indeed,  JMohammcd  seems  rather  to 
have  been  driven  to  its  utterance  by  their  enmity,  than  led  to 
it  by  dcHberate  study  of  Ins  mission  as  a  destroyer  of  idolatry. 
They  were,  accordingly,  its  first  victims. 

The  first  exploit  of  moment  was  the  capture  of  a  caravan  of 
a  thousand  camels,  on  its  return  from  Syria,  heavily  loaded  with 
grain  and  other  valuable  commodities.  The  attack  has  an  air 
of  recklessness,  when  we  remember  that  the  Moslems  numbered 
scarce  one-third  as  many  as  their  enemies,  and  were  so  poorly 
equipped  that  they  could  muster  but  two  horses  and  seventy 
camels  in  a  band  of  men  that  numbered  313.  But  they  were 
victorious,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  desperate  ardor 
and  unflinching  faith  of  fanaticism  seldom  fail.  Besides  these, 
however,  it  is  said  that  near  the  close  of  the  fight  they  were 
aided  by  a  reinforcement  of  tliree  thousand  angels, — a  state- 
ment of  Saracen  historians,  in  which  the  reader  may  put  what 
faith  he  pleases. 

A  second  caravan  was  taken  not  long  after.  The  Koreish 
were  so  exasperated  that  they  gathered  in  haste  an  army  of 
3,000,  and  sent  them  a^'ainst  Mohammed.  The  armv  of  the 
latter  numbered  but  1,000,  and  even  this  small  number  was 
diminished  by  the  desertion  of  three  hundred  troops  command- 
ed by  Abdallah.  They  met  in  front  of  the  city  of  Medina,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  the  Moslems  fell  upon  their 
opponents  with  such  fury  that  tjic  battle  was  well  nigh  won  at 
the  very  outset.  Some  archers  posted  in  the  rear,  however, 
who  had  been  told  on  no  account  to  quit  their  place,  were 
tempted  into  disobedience  of  orders  by  their  anxiety  to  join 
their  brethren  in  plundering  the   enemy's   baggage.     This  left 
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the  rear  exposed.  The  Kareish  seized  their  advantage,  sur- 
rounded the  army,  threw  it  into  confusion,  and  routed  it  com- 
pletely. Mohammed  himself  barely  escaped  with  life,  having 
been  unhorsed,  severely  wounded,  and  only  saved  from  a  fatal 
Wtrw^y  the  timely  interposition  of  a  faithful  follower. 

Had,  the  Koreish  followed  up  their  advantage,  they  might 
have  taken  Medina,  and  greatly  weakened  Mohammed's  power, 
if  not  insured  its  total  overthrow.  But  instead — Mohammed 
having  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  pursuit  was  useless — they 
spent  the  golden  moment  of  opportunity  on  the  field,  in  strip- 
ping, maiming,  and  otherwise  insulting  the  slain. 

Though  saved  from  annihilation  by  this  unseasonable  over- 
flow of  rage,  the  prophet  found  the  ill  eftects  of  his  defeat  in 
the  discouragement  of  his  followers,  and  even  a  rising  doubt  as 
to  his  Divine  authority.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  or 
bo  discouraged  in  such  a  crisis.  Boldly  throwing  the  whole 
blame  upon  their  sins,  he  rallied  them  at  once  for  an  attack  on 
a  Jewish  fortress  in  the  neighborhood.  They  were  successful, 
and  a  judicious  use  of  the  booty  tended  to  restore  their  courage 
and  good  feeling. 

The  capture  of  another  Jewish  garrison,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  riejira,  was  followed  by  an  act  so  barbarous,  and  yet  so 
nuich  in  keeping  with  the  bloody  creed  of  the  new  prophet,  that 
we  cannot  pass  it  without  notice.  There  had  just  been  anoth- 
er siege  of  Medina  by  the  Koreisli,  Avhich  had  put  Mohammed 
in  the  highest  jeopardy.  During  its  contiiniancc,  the  strong 
Jewish  tribe  of  the  Koreitza  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  sent 
word  secretly  to  tlic  army  of  the  Koreish  before  the  city  that 
they  were  i-eady  to  aid  them.  The  prophet,  however,  learned 
of  the  i)lot,  and  contrived  by  stratagem  to  sow  distrust  between 
the  new  allies.  They  failed,  in  consequence,  to  cooperate,  and 
the  scigc  was  shortly  abandoned.  No  sooner  was  the  danger 
past,  than  he  had  a  revelation,  connuandiiig  chastisement  of  the 
Koreitza.  The  army  v»'as  at  once  assembled  and  marched 
airainst  them.  Nearlv  a  montlTs  resistance  onlv  made  their 
case  more  hopeless,  and  they  at  length  surrendered,  stipulating 
that  their  fate  should  be  decided  by  the  Beni  Awas,  a  tribe  in 
alliance  with   both  themselves   and    Mohammed.     Mohammed 
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chose  as  judge  an  aged  chief  of  this  tribe,  Sad  ibii  Muadz, 
who  was  still  sufFerino;  from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the 
late  siege.  Smarting  under  a  sense  of  injury,  and  hating  the 
Koreitza  for  their  treachery,  perhaps  no  other  man  could  have 
been  found  in  the  tribe  so  little  disposed  to  mercy.  The  rest, 
indeed,  entreated  him  most  earnestly  to  spare  the  lives  of  their 
old  allies.  But  when  he  reached  the  camp,  having  bound  the 
people — still  pleading  the  claims  of  mercy  in  bahalf  of  the 
prisoners — to  abide  by  his  decision,  he  uttered,  as  Mohammed 
had  foreseen,  a  sentence  of  dark  revenge  :  "  This,  verily,  is  my 
judgment,  that  the  male  captives  shall  be  put  to  death,  that  the 
female  captives  and  children  shall  be  sold  into  slavery,  and  the 
spoil  divided  amongst  the  army."  Mohammed  promptly  ratifi- 
ed the  decree.  Eight  hundred  victims  were  dragged  in  chains 
to  the  market  place  of  Medina,  slaughtered  like  so  many  beasts, 
and  liurled,  one  after  another — often  before  the  spark  of  life 
was  quite  put  out — into  a  vast  pit  dug  for  the  purpose.  The 
proplict  looked  calmly  on  till  it  was  done,  then  "  turned  him 
from  tiie  ghastly  sight  to  a  beautiful  Jewess,  all  of  whose  male 
relatives  had  just  before  been  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  in- 
vited lier  to  become  again  a  bride  !  She  refused,  and  was  re- 
tained by  him  as  his  concubine  and  slave." 

This  act  of  vengeance — evidently  deliberate,  for  it  is  ap- 
})laudcd  in  the  Koran — is  one  of  the  darkest  in  Mohammed's 
whole  career.  The  Karcitza  were  doubtless  treacherous,  but 
not  so  much  worse  tlian  himself  as  to  give  him  a  right  to  take 
such  measures. 

The  capture  of  still  another  Jewish  fortress  was  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  poison  him  by  means  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  on 
which  he  was  intending  to  sup  within  its  walls.  A  companion 
ate  of  it,  and  died  on  the  spot.  Mohammed  escaped,  having 
stopped,  as  some  say,  with  the  first  mouthful,  though  it  is  more 
likely  he  did  not  taste  it  at  all.  A  very  bold  and  sensible  an- 
swer is  ascribed  to  the  assassin — a  w^oman — when  brought  to 
an  account :  ^'  Had  you  been  a  true  prophet,  the  poison  was 
harmless,  as  it  must  have  been  easily  discovered;  if  not,  it 
would  have  freed  the  world  of  a  tyrant." 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hejira,  he  went  to  Mecca,   at  the 
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time  of  the  annual  pilgrimage,  but  was  refused  adnnission  to  the 
city  for  that  year.  A  truce  was  made,  however,  by  which  they 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  entering,  with  his  followers,  for 
the  next  ten  years — the  sacred  shrine  to  be  wholly  given  up  to 
them  three  days  each  year.  Meanwhile,  he  was  to  make  no 
more  attacks  on  their  property,  or  themselves. 

The  eighth  year  was  made,  memorable  by  the  battle  of  Muta 
in  Svria — their  first  conflict  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  beofinnina' 
of  a  strife  that  raged  eight  hundred  years.  As  often  happened 
afterwards,  they  won  a  decisive  victory  in  spite  of  fearful  odds 
against  them. 

About  the  same  time  Mohammed  captured  Mecca — a  feat  on 
which  his  mind  had  long  been  set,  but  from  which  he  had  hith- 
erto been  barred  by  fortune.  Though  only  one-fifth  the  time 
included  in  the  ten  years'  truce  was  gone,  he  found  himself  re- 
leased from  its  obligation  by  a  violation  of  its  terms  on  the 
part  of  the  Koreish.  He  improved  his  opportunity,  and  march- 
ed suddenly  to  Mecca  with  an  army  of  eight  thousand.  The 
frightened  inhabitants  admitted  him  with  little  opposition,  and 
he  "  stood  at  last  lord  of  the  city  from  which  eight  years  before 
he  had  fled,  a  hunted  fugitive.  It  was  tstill  filled  with  enemies, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  triumph  had  spftencd  his  heart,  and 
ho  spared  all  save  four — the  exceptions  being  men  who  had 
injured  or  insulted  him  or  his  family,  and  a  woman  who 
had  circulated  satirical  verses — an  oflcnce  Mohammed  never 
forgave." 

Once  within  the  city,  his  first  visit  was  to  the  Kaaba.  Hav- 
ing performed  his  devotions,  he  vented  his  hatred  of  idolatry 
on  the  various  idols  that  defiled  it.  A  mass  of  fragments 
was  soon  their  only  memorial,  nor  could  they  ever  be  replaced 
by  others,  for  a  decree  was  uttered  that  only  Mohammedans 
should  hencefortli  even  visit  the  sacred  shrine,  under  pain  of 
death. 

Having  gained  possession  of  the  capital — so  far  as  such  a 
country  could  be  said  to  have  a  capital — he  soon  received 
the  allegiance  of  all  Arabia.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
compara'tive  peace  and  inactivity.  The  time  was  short,  how- 
ever,— only  two  years.  In  the  year  6^2,  worn  out  by  a  fever, 
27 
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he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  Ayesha,  the  best 
beloved  of  the  many  wives  he  had  taken  after  the  loss  of  Kba- 
dijah. .  His  last  words  were  mere  exclamations :  "  The  Lord 
grant  me  pardon,"  "  Pardon,"  "  The  blessed  companionship  on 
high." 

Of  Mohammed's  character,  we  would  gladly  speak  at  length 
did  space  allow.  We  will  notice  one  point  only.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion yet  misettled,  whether  he  shall  be  ranked  with  impostors 
or  fanatics.  We  are  inclined  to  the  latter  view.  Despite  the 
fabled  interviews  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  with  which  he  chose 
to  deck  his  narrative  of  the  origin  of  his  doctrines — doctrines 
whose  real  sources  were  unquestionably  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writings — especially  the  apocryphal  gospels  and  epistles — 
together  with  the  old  superstitions  of  the  country — he  gave 
what  we  regard  with  Mr.  Muir  as  conclusive  proofs  that  he 
believed  them.  Charge  him  with  what  other  faults  we  choose, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  lacked  sincerity.  When,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  only  instance  where  he  ever  took  counsel  of  fear^ 
he  sought  the  favor  of  the  Koreish  by  a  slight  admission  in  be- 
half of  Ozza  and  Lat,  the  chief  gods  of  Mecca,  "  sober  sqcond 
thought"  brought  in  its  train  not  only  a  public  recantation  of 
his  error,  but  also  an  admission  that  his  course  had  been 
prompted  by  the  devil.  Thus — poor  and  friendless  as  he  was, 
—he  both  deliberately  renounced  the  supreme  leadership  of  Mec- 
ca, and,  consequently,  of  Arabia,  which  his  change  of  teachings 
had  placed  in  his  power,  and. also  armed  his  enemies  with  a  new 
argument  against  his  former  inspiration — and  all,  apparently, 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  conscience.  Would  a  downright  im- 
postor have  done  this?  Or,  again,  would  any  but  a  fanatic 
have  made  the  famous  visit  to  Tayif  ?  At  a  time  when  his  dis- 
ciples were  few,  and  he  was  beset  on  every  hand  with  persecu- 
tion, disaster,  and  discouragement,  he  determined  on  an  appeal 
to  the  citizens  of  Tayif,  a  town  some  seventy  miles  from  Mecca. 
With  no  companion  but  Zaid,  he  proceeded  on  his  mission,  and 
explained  it  first  to  the  chiefs  and  then  to  the  common  people. 
The  former  heard  him  with  indiiference.  The  latter  stoned 
him  from  the  city.  For  an  hour,  the  agony  of  disappointment 
overwhelmed  him,  but  soon  he  rallied,  and  looked  calmly  up  to 
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God,  with  the  prayer:  "If  thy  wrath  be  not  upon  me,  I  have 
no  concern."  We  agree  with  Mr.  Muir  in  his  comments :' 
"  There  is  something  lofty  and  heroic  in  this  journey  of  Moham- 
med to  Tayif :  a  solitary  man,  despised  and  rejected  by  his 
own  people,  going  boldly  forth  in  the  name  of  God — like  Jonah 
to  Nineveh — and  summoning  an  idolatrous  city  to  repentance 
and  the  support  of  his  mission.  It  sheds  a  strong  light  upon 
the  intensity  of  his  own  belief  in  the  Divine  origin  of  his  call- 

mg-      . 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  first  two  stages  of  Saracenic  his- 
tory— the  long,  dark  period  of  torpor  and  chaos;  and  the  brief, 
but  stirring  one  of  organization  into  a  living  whole,  under  the 
influence  of  a  new  faith,  and  the  power  of  a  new  leader.  The 
third  now  claims  attention — an  era  of  glory  and  dominion, 
closed  at  last  by  remediless  decay.  We  shall  follow,  as  well 
as  we  are  able,  the  progress  of  their  arms,  at  the  same  time 
warning  the  reader  that  here,  as  in  the  second  period,  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  legend  and  veritable 
history.  And  this  for  two  reasons: — 1.  The  habit  of  exagger- 
ation which  we  have  already  noticed  as  characteristic  of  Sara- 
cen historians.  2.  The  difficulty  our  own  minds  feel  in  fixing 
the  true  importance  of  what  is  seen  through  the  mists  of  the 
dark  ages.  But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  enough  of 
real,  undoubted  moment,  to  reward  the  labor  of  the  historian — 
events  of  real  magnitude^  which  only  stand  out  the  more  boldly, 
the  intenscr  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon  them. 

This  third  era  maj  be  in  turn  divided  into  three  subordinate 
periods,  well  characterized  by  Ilallam  as  '^  one  age  of  glorious 
conquest ;  a  second  of  stationary,  but  rather  precarious  great- 
ness," a  third  of  rapid  decline." 

At  Mohammed's  death,  the  question,  who  should  succeed  him, 
at  once  came  up.  Strangely  enough,  he  had  made  no  provision 
for  its  settlement,  nor  even  pointed  out  the  mode.  Had  he  left 
male  offspring,  it  might  have  made  no  trouble.  But  his  only 
surviving  child  was  Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali.  Accordingly,  no 
sooner  had  the  chief  men  assembled — and  that,  too,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  for  a  point  so  vital  could  not  possibly 
be  deferred — than  a  fierce  disscntion  broke  out  amono:  them. 
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'  Ali  claimed  the  office  as  his  by  hereditary  right,  but  failed 
of  an  election,  through  the  opposition  of  Ayesha  and  several  of 
the  nobles.  Omar  and  Abu  Bcker  were  also  proposed,  but 
neither  deemed  it  prudent  to  press  his  claims,  as  long  as  the 
other  was  his  rival,  especially  since  the  very  right  of  appoint- 
ment itself  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  being  claimed  by  both  the 
Meccans  and  the  Medinese.  The  contest  grew  fiercer,  swords 
^vere  drawn,  and  Saracen  power  seemed  likely  to  be  rooted  up 
by  the  whirlwind  which  thus  early  came  upon  it.  Omar's  mod- 
eration saved  it.  Withdrawing  his  own  name  from  the  list  of 
candidates,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Abu  Bcker.  His 
example  was  followed  by  all  but  the  Hashemitcs,  with  Ali  at 
their  head,  who  publicly  refused.  In  this  election  of  another 
than  the  prophet's  son-in-law,  a  temporary  peace  was  secured, 
at  the  expense  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  division  and  strife. 
Their  germination  at  a  later  day  sundered  the  Moslems  into  the 
two  great  sects  of  Sonnites  and  Shiites,  whose  bitterness  has 
been  the  cause  of  untold  bloodshed. 

AbuBeker  having  been  installed  in  office  as  "  caliph,"  or  suc- 
cessor of  Mohammed,  signalized  the  opening  of  his  reign  by 
putting  down  a  slight  revolt  in  Yemen,  and  at  the  same  time 
extending  the  arras  of  the  nation,  and  increasing  itsrevenue 
by  an  annual  tribute  of  70,000  dinars. "^^  Next  came  a  general 
call  to  arms,  to  carry  out  the  only  scheme  of  foreign  conquest 
matured  by  the  prophet — the  taking  tf  Syria.  It  was  answered 
by  many  thousands,  eager  for  the  sti'ife. 

The  first  city  they  took  was  Bosra,  which  fell  into  their 
hands  through  the  treachery  of  its  governor,  Romanus.  Da- 
mascus was  threatened  next,  and  the  Greek  emperor,  Heracli- 
us,  sent  to  its  relief  an  army  of  70,000  men.  Before  they  joined 
battle  with  the  45,000  Saracens  that  opposed  them,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  purchase  peace,  by  offering  each  Moslem  soldier 
a  gift  of  a  tnrban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece  of  gold,  with  proportion- 


*  A  "  dinar,"  or  piece  of  gold,  was  equal  in  weight  to  what  is 
now  worth  a  little  upwards  of  two  dollars,  and  is  usually  reckoned  at 
this  sum.  The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  was  so  much 
greater  then  than  now,  that  twenty  dollars  would  be  nearer  its  true 
Avorth. 
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ally  larger  presents  for  the  officers,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  for  the  caliph.  The.  bribe  was  scornfully  refused,  and  a 
battle  fought,  in  which  50,000  of  the  Christians  are  said  to  have 
been  slain,  inestimable  spoil  taken,  and  the  way  opened  for  a 
return  to  the  siege  of  Damascus. 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  some   six  months,   Abu  Obeidah, 
the  Arab  general,  was  visited  one  night  by  a  deputation  from 
the  chief  citizens,   offering  to  capitulate  on  the  condition  that 
all  who  chose  miirht  leave  the  citv,  with  such  of  their  effects  as 
they  could  carry.     Agreeing  to  the  terms,  the  gates  were  open- 
ed, and  he  proceeded  to  take  possession.     At  the  same  time, 
however,  and,    of   course,  in   total  ignorance   of  this  trans- 
action,  Caled,  his   daring  lieutenant,   had   forced   a   gate  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  was  busy  with  slaughter   and   pillage. 
The  two  generals  met  near  the  middle  of  the  city.     As  soon  as 
th6  latter  heard  of  his  master's  leniency,  he  flew  into  a  tower- 
ing passion — all  the  bitterer,  no  doubt,  for  his  personal  disap- 
pointment  in  regard  to  spoil.     But  Abu  Obeidah  was  firm,  and 
their  angry  discussion  ended  in  a  decision  to  respect  the  truce, 
but  restrict  its  benefits  to  three  days,  and  reserve  the  right  to 
pursue  the  fugitives  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.     The  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  concluded  to  remain,  but  multitudes  chose 
exile  rather  than  either  tribute  or  abandonment  of  their  relig- 
ion.    Among  them  was   Eudocia,   a  lady  who   was   soon  to 
have   been  married  to  a  citizen  named  Jonas,  but  who  now 
found    reason  to   dismiss   her  lover   as  an  apostate  from  the 
Christian  faith.     As  soon  as   the  three  days  of  grace  allowed 
the  fugitives  were  gone,  Jonas,  angered  by  the   scornful  treat- 
ment of  Eudocia,  urged  the   Saracens  to. carry  out  their  men- 
ace of  pursuit.     They  had  nearly  given  up   th^   thought,  but 
vielded  to  the  zeal   of  this  •  new   convert,  and  a  band  of  four 
thousand  cavalry  was  detailed  for   the  task.     After  a  daring- 
march  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  straight  into  the  heart  of  an 
enemy's  country,  they  overtook  the   flying   Christians.     Worn 
out  as  the  latter  were  by  the  journey,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  fury  of  the  Moslems.     But  one  escaped  the  massacre  alive 
• — so  well  had  the  lesson  of  death  to  the  infidel  been  learned. 
27^ 
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It  should  be  added  that  Eudocia,  rather  than  fall  a  captive  into 
the  hands  of  Jonas,  took  her  own  life  with  a  dagger. 

About  this  time,  the  caliph  Abu  Beker  died,  and  was  quietly 
succeeded  by  Omar,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  make. 

Other  Syrian  cities  fell  in  quick  succession,  till  at  length  the 
emperor  was  fully  roused  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  province.  This  time,  an  army  of  100,000  men 
was  sent,  including  20,000  Christian  Arabs.  They  met  the  Sar- 
acens at  Yarmonk,  near  Emeca.  More  than  half  the  Christian 
army,  are  said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  field,  and  many  thou- 
sands more  to  have  perished  in  the  flight  that  followed.  This 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  Syria,  and  left  the  other  towns  de- 
fenceless. Jerusalem  was  next  besieged,  and  suifered  terribly. 
''  The  number  of  the  slain  and  the  calamities  of  the  besietrcd 
were  greater  than  when  taken  and  sacked  by  the  legions  of 
Titus."  At  last  it  yielded,  on  tlic  strange  condition  that  the 
caliph  Omar  should  himself  come  thither  to  receive  its  surren- 
der. He  came,  and  improved  the  occasion  to  prepare  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  of  Solomon  for  the  mosque  that  occupies 
the  ground  to  the  present  day. 

Little  more  was  to  be  done  in  Syria.  The  work  of  six  san- 
guinary years  was  completed,  and  they  turned  to  another  field. 
A  powerful  army  being  sent  to  Persia,  the  fate  of  this  empire, 
too.  after  some  preliminary  engagements,  was  decided  by  a  sin- 
<i;le  battle — that  of  Cadcsia.  The  light  was  long  and  blood  v. 
For  three  days  both  parties  were  content  to  carry  it  on  by  day 
alone,  resting  at  night.  On  the  fourth,  however,  instead  of. 
ceasing,  the  contest  only  grew  more  bitter  as  night  came  on, 
and  was  kept  up  by  the  light  of  flambeaux  through  all  the  hours 
of  darkness.  About  noon  on  the  next  dav,  the  Persians  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a  cloud  of  dust  that  a  whirlwind  blew 
in  their  faces,  and  the  battle  was  won  by  the  Saracens.  The 
loss  of  the  latter  is  stated  by  their  writers  at  7,500,  and  that 
of  the  former  at  100,000.  The  spoil  was  well  nigh  incredible. 
It  is  said  to  have  included  a  girdle  worth  80,000  pieces  of 
gold,  and  two  shields,  each  valued  at  57,000.     The  conquerors, 
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however,  were  not  aware  of  the  true  worth  of  all  their  plun- 
der. Thej  offered,  for  example,  to  exchange  large  quantities  of 
gold  for  tiny  bits  of  silver — a  metal  they  rarely  saw  in  their 
native  land. 

With  Saad  at  their  head,  and  ranks  constantly  increasing 
by  reinforcements,  .they  pushed  on  toward  the  capital.  The 
king  and  citizens  fled,  and  they  entered  the  "  white  palace  of 
the  Khoosros"  unopposed.  The  splendor  and  riches  of  the 
capital  were  amazing.  Elmacia,  an  Arab  writer,  values  the 
booty  at  300,000,000  pieces  of  gold— not  far  from  $6,937,000,000 
— a  sum  which  to  us  looks  more  like  the  result  of  a  vigorous 
and  remarkably  successful  effort  of  Eastern  imagination,  than 
the  sober  truth  of  historv.  It  has  been  calculated  to  exceed  the 
whole  product  of  the  American  gold  and  silver  mines,  from  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  down  to  1803. 

The  most  gorgeous  prize  was  a  carpet  of  silk  and  gold  cloth, 
sixty  cubits  square,  which  decked  the  floor  of  a  room  in  the 
palace.  The  most  exquisite  pictures  of  trees,  fruits,  and  flow- 
ers had  been  wrought  in  it  by  a  skilful  array  of  costly  jewels, 
and  nothing  had  been  left  undone  to  place  it  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  rival.  Instead  of  dividing  it,  like  other  spoil,  and 
sending  Caliph  Omar  but  one-flfth,  the  army  presented  him  the 
whole.  In  his  rigid  impartiality,  however,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  cut  in  fragments  and  distributed  to  the  chief  men  of  tiie 
nation.  Of  its  richness  we  may  judge,  from  the  fact  that  a 
piece  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  was  afterwards  sold  for 
$2,200. 

A  few  more  conflicts  placed  the  rest  of  Persia  in  their  pow- 
er, and  thence  they  crossed  tijio  Oxus,  overcame  the  Turks, 
conquered  the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxar- 
tcs  and  the  Caspian,  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  a  tribute  of 
two  million  pieces  of  gold,  and  so  spread  their  fame  as  to  re- 
ceive overtures  of  friendship  from  even  the  emperor  of  China. 

No  sooner  had  the  crown  of  Persia  been  laid  at  his  feet, 
than  Omar  sent  his  restless  hordes  to  Egypt, — a  land,  like  Sy- 
ria, of  whose  ancient  fertility  and  populousness  its  present  as- 
pect gives  us  but  a  faint  idea. 

Here,  as  in   many  other  parts   of  the  Eastern   empire,  the 
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fierceness  of  religious  controversy  had  paved  the  way  for  the 
invaders.  The  Monophysite  schism  and  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  had  alienated  Egypt  from  its  government. 
The  Jacobites  were  all  ready  to  accept  the  alternative  of  trib- 
ute, and  become  allies  of  the  Arabs.  The  chief  event  in  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  was  the  fall  of  Alexandria.  Founded  by  the 
conqueror  whose  name  it  bears,  and  enriched  by  the  Ptolemies, 
it  had  been  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  a  centre  of  commerce, 
art  and  literature.  It  was  the  only  point  of  attack  in  the  whole 
country  that  presented  any  special  difficulty.  Defended  as  it 
was,  however,  by  Grecian  arms,  as  well  as  by  nature  and  art, 
the  siege  was  undertaken.  The  siege  lasted  fourteen  months 
and  cost  the  besiegers  twenty-three  thousand  lives,  when  it  was 
ended  by  a  surrender. 

An  incident  connected  with  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
quickness  of  Arab  wit.  In  attacking  one  of  the  towers,  Amrou, 
the  general,  chanced  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Greeks,  to- 
ffcther  with  one  of  his  chief  men,  and  Werdan  his  slave.  Beino; 
questioned  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  as  to  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  he  boldly  answered  in  the  usual  formula,  that 
"  they  designed  to  make  them  either  Mussulmans  or  tributaries 
before  they  had  done."  The  tone  of  the  answer  convinced  the 
governor  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  rank,  and  he  order- 
ed him  to  be  beheaded.  Werdan,  however,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  boxed  his  ears,  and  scolded  him  for  putting  himself  for- 
ward and  prating  in  the  presence  of  his  betters.  This  changed 
the  governor's  opinion  of  his  rank,  and  he  revoked  his  order, 
thinking  he  should  get  little  h-onor  from  beheading  a  menial. 
The  equal  tact  of  a  third  in  the  party,  who  told  of  an  imagi- 
nary embassy  that  wa?  soon  to  be  sent,  secured  the  release  of 
all  three.  Nor  did  the  governor  learn  his  blunder,  till  he  heard 
the  shout  of  welcome  with  which  the  whole  Saracen  army  greet- 
ed their  return. 

IIow  great  a  prize  was  this  ancient  city,  may  be  judged  from 
the  terms  in  which  Amrou  announced  its  capture  to  Omar:  "I 
have  taken  the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty ;  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  observing  that  it  contains   four  thousand 
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palaces,  four  thousand  baths,   four  hundred  theatres,  or  places 
of  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable 
food,  and  forty  thousand  tributary  Jews." 

The  city  itself  was  spared  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  the 
world  has  ever  since  had  reason  to  myurn  the  loss  of  the  vast 
library  it  contained.  It  had  been  gathered  by  a  long  lino  of 
princes,  having  been  founded,  it  would  seem — if  not  by  Alexan- 
der himself — at  least  as  early  as  the  Ptolemies,  whose  love  of 
learning  is  well  known,  and  by  whose  encouragement  the  Sep- 
tuagint  is  said  to  have  been  translated.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Ca3sar,  it  had  so  increased  that  a  loss  of  400,000  volumes 
by  fire  had  failed  to  destroy  its  reputation.  Subsequent  addi- 
tions had  brought  it  up  to  700,000  volumes^  all  of  which  per- 
ished, by  Mohammedan  bigotry. 

John,  the  grammarian — a  man  of  great  learning — having  se- 
cured the  good  ofiicos  of  Amrou,  sent  through  him  a  petition  to 
the  caliph  for  the  gift  of  the  library — its  value  being  very  small 
in  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors.  The  answer  of  Omar  was  as 
follows :  "  What  is  contained  in  the  books  you  mention  is  either 
agreeable  to  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  God,  or  it  is  not; 
if  it  be,  then  the  Koran  is  sufficient  without  them;  if  otherwise, 
it  is  fit  they  should  be  destroyed."  They  were  accordingly 
distributed  to  the  keepers  of  the  warm  baths  in  the  city  for 
fuel — an  ignoble  use,  most  surely,  for  what  would  be  a  price. 
less  treasure  to  the  literary  world  at  the  present  day. 

Gibbon  doubts  the  whole  transaction,  and  especially  the  vast 
size  and  importance  of  the  library,  but  later  and  better  inform- 
ed writers  have  proved  that  liis  doubts  were  groundless. 

With  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was 
essentially  complete.  The  acquirement  of  such  a  granary  was 
very  opportune,  Arabia  being  visited  by  a  famine.  Egypt  sent 
to  its  relief  a  train  of  camels,  extending  in  a  continuous  chain 
from  ^lemphis  to  Medina,  or  over  three  hundred  miles — all 
loaded  down  with  the  surplus  products  of  her  fertile  soil. 
It  furnished,  too,  an  annual  revenue  of  4,300,000  pieces  of 
gold. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Omar  died  by  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  a  Persian  slave.     Next  to  that  of  Mohammed,  his  reign 
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may  be  counted  the  most  illustrious  in  Saracenic  annals.  In 
the  ten  years  it  occupied,  his  armies  completed  the  reduction 
of  Syria — begun  by  Abu  Beker — and  conquered  the  whole  of 
Persia  and  Egypt,  taking,  in  their  various  campaigns,  some  thir- 
ty thousand  cities  and  castles,  and  destroying  about  four  thou- 
sand Christian  churches. 

Though — as  Gibbon  has  justly  said — ^'  the  uniform  ascent  of 
Arabian  greatness  must  be  ascril)cd  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
rather  than  the  abilities  of  the  chiefs," — Omar  must  bo 
credited  with  no  small  share  of  talent  and  real  greatness.  The 
campaigns  planned  under  his  direction  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  general.  His  executive  power  was  manifest  in  the  energy 
with  which  he  puslied  them  forward.  Nor  can  we  assign  him  a 
low  rank  as  a  legislator,  when  we  examine  liis  attempt  to  meet 
the  conscious  wants' of  the  nation,  and  complete  the  solidifying 
process  Mohammed  had  begun.  ^  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
Hejira,  he  formed  a  great  muster  roll  of  all  believers,  in  which 
he  purposely  "  trampled  under  foot  everything  valued  hitherto 
as  a  genealogical  distinction."  So  sweeping  and  thorough  was 
the  work,  that  he  left  in  being  but  one  of  the  social  distinc- 
tions of  the  Arabs — the  only  one  it  was  beyond  his  power  to 
efface — the  original  and  inveterate  division  into  men  of  Adnan 
and  men  of  Khattan.  As  a  man,  he  was  marked,  like  Moham- 
med and  the  other  early  caliphs,  by  singular  freedom  from  pomp 
and  luxury.  His  usual  food,  for  instance,  was  dates,  or  coarse 
barley  bread  and  salt,  and  he  was  wont  to  preach  in  a  tattered 
gown,  torn  in  a  dozen  places. 

The  six  men  he  had  appointed  to  choose  his  successor  met 
without  delay.  All  would  doubtless  have  been  chosen,  had  he 
been  willing  to  accept  their  condition  of  binding  himself  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  But  his  haughty  spirit 
could  brook  no  conditions,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
Othman  was  then  chosen  caliph. 

His  reign  was  short,  marked  by  no  military  exploit  of  conse- 
quence, except  commencing  the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
closed  by  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  his  own  folly 
had  raised,  and  his  own  acknowledgment  of  weakness  invited 
to  the  attack. 
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Being  now  left  without  a  rival,  Ali  was  chosen  to  the  caliph- 
ate for  which  he  had  so  long  waited.  It  proved,  however,  but 
a  stormy  and  uncomfortable  honor.  His  reign  was  marked  by 
convulsions  and  revolts,  by  a  development  of  the  schism,  whose 
germs  we  have  seen  were  planted  on  the  day  of  Mohammed's 
death,  and  at  last  by  a  successful  elTort  to  infringe  upon  his 
power. 

Aycsha,  Mohammed's  widow — always  an  enemy  of  Ali,  and 
now  grown  meddlesome  and  vengeful  bevond  measure — was  tho 
first  to  stii'  up  a  rebellion.  She  was  soon  a  prisoner,  but, 
through  the  generosity  of  Ali,  was  dismissed  unpunished.  A 
more  formidable  foe  was  Moawiyah,  governor  of  Syria,  whom 
the  caliph  tried  in  vain  to  subdue,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
in  possession  of  the  authority  lie  had  usurped,  until  his  own 
death,  by  assassination,  placed  the  whole  dominion  in  tho  rebel's 
hands. 

The  caliphate  being  now  assumed  in  full  by  Moawiyah,  and 
changed  from  an  elective  to  a  hereditary  oflice,  from  this  point 
we  must  date  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommia- 
des. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  revolt  that  thus  changed  the  character 
of  the  government — at  no  small  cost,  too,  of  life,  for  the  loss  of 
Ali  was  25,000,  that  of  Moawiyah  45,000  soldiers — it  is  not 
enough  to  refer  to  tlie  personal  hatred  of  those  who  had  so 
long  barred  Ali  from  the  caliphate,  and  the  fierce  jealousies 
between  their  followers  and  his.  We  are  inclined,  with  Amari, 
to  trace  it  rather  to  the  inherent  and  quenchless  enmity  be- 
tween the  men  of  Adnan,  and  the  men  of  Khattan.  Especially 
as  the  pride  of  the  latter  had  just  been  wounded  by  having  a 
secondary  place  assigned  them  on  the  great  muster  roll  of 
Omar.  Men  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  are  usually  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion. 

The  reign  of  Moawiyah  was  not  more  peaceful  than  that  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him.  ^'It  was  occupied  with  little 
else  than  deposing  chiefs  and  governors  whose  loyalty  he  could 
not  trust,  and  heaping  favors  and  emoluments  on  others,  whose 
passions  ould  thus  bo  made  subservient  to  his  own  interests." 
Among  his  opponents,  we   find    the   restless,  scheming  Ayesha. 
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She  did  not  trouble  him  long,  however.  Her  end  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times.  As  the  Persian  writers  state  it,  she  was 
invited  to  a  banquet,  where  her  chair  was  placed  over  a  deep 
well  or  cistern,  with  a  thin,  deceptive  covering.  The  moment 
she  took  her  seat,  "  she  sank  to  everlasting  night."  The  onl}^ 
foreign  expedition  of  consequence  which  he  executed,  was  one 
against  Constantinople,  in  the  year  6G8.  The  siege  was  re- 
newed seven  .summers  in  succession,  and  then  abandoned. 
Thirty  thousand  Moslems  fell,  and  a  truce  of  thirty  years  was 
exacted  of  the  survivors,  during  which  they  were  to  pay  the 
Greeks  a  heavy  annual  tribute. 

Yezzid,  the  son  of  Moawiyah,  inherited  the  throne.  He,  too, 
was  confronted  by  a  rebellion,  headed  by  Hosein,  the  son  of 
Ali,  and  grandson  of  Mohammed.  The  citizens  of  Irak,  to  the 
number  of  140,000,  sent  him  word  tliat  they  would  join  his 
standard,  if  he  would  come  to  them.  He  came,  accordingly, 
l)ut  when  almost  to  Cufa,  he  found  himself  betrayed,  and  left 
to  meet  a  force  of  four  thousand  enemies,  with  no  other  aid 
than  his  little  band  of  seventy-two.  Choosing  to  stand  his 
ground,  he  fought  till  lie  had  seen  his  last  man  slain,  had  had 
his  infant  son  and  nephew  killed  in  his  arms,  and  had  himself 
been  wounded  in  the  mouth,  as  he  stooped  to  drink  from  the 
Eupliratcs.  And  even  tlien,  this  dauntless  hero  kept  his  foes 
at  bay  till  forced  to  yield  by  over  thirty  wounds.  His  head 
was  carried  in  triumph  to  Yezzid,  who  struck  it  on  the  mouth. 
"  Alas  1"  exclaimed  an  old  man  present,  "  on  those  lips  I  have 
seen  the  lips  of  the  apostle  of  God."  The  Persians  still  observe 
the  dav  of  his  death  as  one  of  njournimr,  and  make  pilgrima'j;es 
to  his  grave. 

The  succeeding  caliphs  of  this  dynasty — which  held  the  scep- 
tre till  the  year  740 — were  chicdy  busy  in  quelling  potty  insur- 
rections. Li  tlic  I'cign  of  Walid,  howcvci',  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  705,  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  foreign  conquests  so 
long  interrupted  by  civil  war.  His  armies  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  J3arbary  States, 
in  Africa,  as  also  a  large  part  of  central  Africa.  For  a  time 
the  fortress  of  Centa,  on  the  African  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
ralter,  but  occupied   by  Spain,  and   commanded   by  Julian,  a 
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Spanish  general,  held  out  against  them.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  astonished  by  a  proposition  from  this  same 
Julian — acting  under  the  impulse  of  revenge  for  an  injury  done 
him  by  his  sovereign — to  make  his  fort  a  base  of  operations 
against  Spain  itself.  The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
seven  thousand  men  were  sent  over  into  Spain,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tarik.  They  landed  in  the  year  711  at  Gibraltar — a 
place  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Saracen  general — Gebel 
al  Tarik,  or  Hill  of  Tarik.  Spain  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Goths,  whose  sturdy  manhood  had  degenerated  into 
effeminacy  and  weakness  under  tlie  influence  of  luxury.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  their  resistance  was  feeble,  and  in 
a  few  months  the  invaders  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  district  among  the 
mountains,  whoso  inhabitants  preserved  their  liberties  and  the 
national  name  for  centuries,  the  whole  country  was  overrun 
with  a  swiftness  almost  incredible. 

After  a  few  years  spent  in  confirming  and  arranging  their 
Spanish  dominions,  the  Saracens  resumed  their  onward  march 
under  the  command  of  the  famous  Abderania.  Having  already 
crossed  the  Pyrennees,  and  taken  the  province  of  Burgundy,  in 
731  lie  formed  the  daring  project  of  conquering  the  rest  of 
France  and  of  Kuropc.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Province  after  province  was  desolated,  and  at  length 
the  whole  country  from  the  Gibraltar  to  the  Loire — a  distance 
of  more  than  1000  miles — was  subject  to  (ho  caliph.  "The 
i-cpetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Saracens  to 
the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  .  .  . 
l*crha])s  the  interpi'ctation  of  the  Koran  might  have  become  the 
scholastic  divinitv  of  the  halls  of  Oxford  and  ridinburo'h. 
Our  cathedrals  might  have  been  supplanted  by  the  gorgeous 
mosque;  and  our  pulpits  employed  in  demonstrating  to  a  cir- 
cumcised people  the  trulh  of  the  apostlcship  and  revelations  of 
Mohammed." 

From  tins  frightful  destiny,  Europe  was  delivered  by  the  val- 
or  of  Charles  Martcl.     He  was  at  this  time  '•  mayor  of  the  pal- 
ace," an  office  second  to  royalty  only   in   name.     Hastily  gath- 
erino;  an  army  of  Franks  and  Germans,  he  trave   the  enemv  bat- 
28 
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tie  somewhere  between  Tours  and  Poictiers.  After  a  desperate 
and  bloody  conflict,  the  Moslems  were  beaten,  and  retired  at 
night  to  their  camp,  exhausted  and  discouraged.  During  the 
night,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  their  own  ranks,  and  the  various 
tribes,  each  by  itself,  sought  safety  in  flight.  Thus  France  was 
saved,  if  not  civilization  and  Christianity  themselves. 

This  repulse  put  a  final  limit  to  Saracen  conquest  in  this 
direction.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  so  rapid  afterwards  in  any, 
though  Sicily,  Tartary,  European  Turkey,  and  a  large  part  of 
Hindoostan  must  be  numbered  among  the  subsequent  addi- 
tions. An  attack  was  made  on  Rome,  but  proved  successful 
only  in  giving  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  a  thorough  frij^ht. 

A  little  later,  under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  ^'  the  Saracen 
empire  extended  two  hundred  days' journey  from  east  to  west; 
and  though  the  long  and  narrow  province  of  Africa — the  sleeve 
of  the  robe,  as  their  writers  style  it — was  withdrawn,  the 
solid  and  compact  dominion  within  the  Jaxartes,  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  InduiJ,  would  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure 
of  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth." 

Having  reached  this  point,  and  meanwhile  sufi'crcd  a  severe 
repulse  before  Constantinople — occasioned  not  so  much  by^thc 
valor  of  the  Greeks,  as  by  their  use  of  the  famous  Greek  fire 
to  destroy  the  fleet  of  their  enemy — the  Saracen  empire  re- 
mained awhile  nearl}^  or  quite  stationary,  and  then,  like  other 
mere  aggregations,  began  to  crumble.  And  yet  this  period  of 
opening  decay  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  brilliant  of  its 
whole  historv. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  split  into 
three  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Ommiades  was  confronted  by  the  Abbassides,  or  descend- 
ants of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed.  The  fourteenth  and 
last  of  the  Ommiades,  unfortunate  in  battle,  perished  at  their 
hands.  His  relatives,  too,  were  hunted  and  exterminated,  one 
by  one.  One  of  them,  however,  escaping  to  Spain,  was  there 
proclaimed  caliph,  and  established  his  throne  at  Cordova,  thus 
founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Spanish  Ommiades,  who  governed 
Spain  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     The    Fati- 
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mites  of  Airica  and  Egypt  followed  the  example  of  the  Spanish 
rebels,  put  forward  still  a  third  caliph,  and  claimed  him  as  the 
only  true  successor  of  Mohammed. 

The  Abbassides,  retaining  undisputed  sway  over  the  Asiatic 
fragment  of  the  vast  empire  thus  ruptured,  chose  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  as  the  site  for  a  new  capital,  and  built  there  Bagdad,  a 
city  whose  splendor  has  seldom  been  equalled.  The  royal  pal- 
ace is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  tapestry,  over  twelve  thousand  of  which  were  of 
silk,  embroidered  with  gold.  Nor  were  these  the  chief  attrac- 
tions. "  Among  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  spreading  into  eighteen  large 
branches,  on  which,  and  on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of 
birds  made  of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves 
of  the  tree.  While  the  machinery  affected  spontaneous  mo- 
tions, the  several  birds  warbled  their  natural  harmony." 

Like  other  dynasties,  that  of  the  Abbassides  appears  to 
have  included  men  of  widely  different  characters.  Some  of 
them  were  wholly  destitute  of  either  ability  or  influence,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  half  of  its  dominion,  when  the  power  had 
really  departed  from  its  hands,  though  wealth  and  luxury  still 
lingered.  In  earlier  days,  there  was  now  and  then  a  man  of 
talent  and  energy,  worthy  of  a  king.  Such  was  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  the  fifth  in  the  series,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  the 
year  786.  A  single  incident  will  show  his  character.  The 
Greeks  determined  to  throw  off  an  annual  tribute  of  70,000 
pieces  of  gold,  which  had  been  imposed  a  few  years  before. 
By  way  of  bravado,  the  message  announcing  their  decision  was 
accompanied  by  a  present  of  several  fine  swords.  Haroun 
smiled,  drew  his  scimitar,  cut  them  in  pieces  one  by  one,  with- 
out apparent  effort,  or  the  least  turning  of  his  own  blade,  and 
then  dictated  the  following  epistle  to  the  emperor:  "In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God  I  Haroun  al  Raschid,  command- 
er of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  the  Roman  dog.  I  have  read 
thy  letter,  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  shalt  not 
hear — thou  shalt  see  my  reply."  In  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Greeks  were  beaten,  several  provinces  pillaged,  and 
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the  annual  tribute  of  the  Greek  empire  increased   to  300.000 
mars. 

The  Ommiades  of  Spain  were  quite  as  noted  for  their  luxury 
and  splendor.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  was  enriched  with  a 
liberal  share  of  the  twelve  million  pieces  of  gold  that  annually 
■flowed  into  the  royal  treasury.  Nothing  that  art  could  devise 
for  its  adornment  ^was  neglected.  And  when  the  city  proper, 
with  its  six.  hundred  mosques,  and  its  vast  array  of  palaces, 
seemed  too  narrow  a  field  for  the  display  of  royal  magnificence, 
a  spot  was  chosen  three  miles  distant,  and  the  new  city,  palace, 
and  gardens  of  Zchra  spr.ung  up  as  if  by  magic,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  fifteen  million  dollars.  '•'The  hall  of  audience  was 
encrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great  basin  in  the  centre 
was  surrounded  with  the  curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty  pavillion  of  the  garden,  one  of  those 
basins  and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  re- 
plenished, not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver." 
Nor  did  the  prosperity  which  centered  in  the  capital,  bestow  its 
blessings  there  alone.  The  whole  country  shared  it.  On  the 
•banks  of  the  Guadalquiver  alone,  there  were  at  one  time  12,000 
thriving  towns  and  villages. 

The  Fatiraitcs  of  Egypt  passed  through  a  similar  season  of 
•luxury  and  pomp,  though  less  noted  in  this  respect  than  their 
rivals. 

This  time  of  princely  i-evenues  and  outward  splendor  was 
also  the  period  of  Saracen  learning.  The  first  caliphs  were  by 
no  means  patrons  of  literature,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
course  of  Omar  in  regard  to  the  Alexandrian  library.  Neither 
w^ere  the  first  Ommiades.  The  political  convulsions  that  shook 
their  realm  left  little  time  to  either  them  or  their  subjects  for 
other  studies  than  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  It  is  said, 
liowevcr,  tliat  Moawiali,  their  founder,  was  a  friend  of  science, 
and  called  around  him  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
country,  thus  sowing  seed  w^hose  harvest  should  spring  up  in 
later  and  less  troublous  times.  But  in  the  dynasties  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  there  were  those  who  brought  new 
light  to  the  world  of  letters,  and  spread  the  strange  glow  of 
Saracenic  learning  over  the  darkness  of  their  times. 
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Amari  is  disposed  to  give  the  Persians  credit  for  this  bias  of 
the  Abbassidos  to  literature.  The  revolution  which  placed 
them  on  the  throne  was  essentially  Persian,  having  been  plotted 
in  a  Persian  province,  and  carried  out  mainly  through  the 
agency  of  people  of  that  race.  "  Hence,"  he  says,  "  the 
literary  glory  that  made  the  Abbassides  illustrious ;  for  the 
Persians,  attaining  under  them  office  at  court  and  throughout 
the  provinces,  disseminated  science,  cultivated  it  exclusively, 
brought  it  into  esteem  with  the  caliphs,  and,  by  their  example, 
attracted  Mussulmans  of  all  races."  Thus  far  we  think  his 
views  correct,  though  somewhat  novel.  The  love  of  learning 
was  not  a  plant  indigenous  to  Arabia,  but  rather  one  trans- 
planted by  Providence,  from  Persia,  as  soon  as  the  soil  had  been 
prepared  for  its  reception.  As  for  his  further  statement,  thatf 
the  Arabs  as  a  race  shared  less  than  others  in  the  new  move- 
ment, we  think  it  groundless. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Abbassides  unquestionably  took  the 
lead  in  the  good  work.  Almansar,  the  founder  of  Bagdad,  first 
set  the  example  of  attention  to  astronomy.  His  grandson,  Al- 
mamone,  carried  out  the  policy  thus  begun.  From  childhood, 
fond  of  learning,  he  chose  as  his  companions  the  most  famous 
Greek,  Persian,  and  Chaldean  scholars.  After  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  "Bagdad  became  the  resortof  poets,  philosophers,  and 
mathematicians  of  every  country  and  of  every  creed."  So  great 
was  his  zeal  for  collecting  books,  tliat  he  employed  the  aid  of 
his  ambassadors,  foreign  consuls,  and  even  generals,  and  hun- 
dreds of  camels  yearly  entered  the  city  loaded  with  volumes  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Persian  literature,  all  of  which  were  care- 
fully examined,  and  many  of  them  translated  into  Arabic. 
Bagdad  had  two  or  three  colleges,  with  vast  endowments,  and 
inferior  schools  almost  without  number.  For  several  years,  it 
abounded  with  poets,  historians,  physicians  and  astronomers. 
The  influence  of  the  capital  was  felt  in  other  places,  and  there 
were  soon  schools,  academies  and  libraries  in  every  important 
town. 

From  the  realm  of  the  Abbassides,  this  enthusiasm  for  learning 
spread  rapidly  to  the  other  Mussulman  dominions.     Alexan- 
dria had  more  than  twenty  schools  of  philosophy  j  Cairo  boasted 
28* 
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numerous  colleges,  and  even  Fez  and  Morocco  had  their  vast 
libraries  and  magnificent  resorts  of  learning. 

Spain  excelled,  however,  all  the  rest  in  this  respect.  Cordo- 
va, Seville  and  Gra'Viada  hnd  each  its  splendid  array  of  colleg- 
es, schools  and  libraries — one  of  the  latter  at  Cordova  com- 
prising over  400,000  volumes.  The  studies  in  their  colleges 
seem  to  have  been  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, tlicology,  jurisprudence  and  poetry.  Besides  consti- 
tuting a  study  by  itself,  poetry  was  made  a  vehicle  for  other 
branches,  even  to  grammar  and  matliematics.  Contrary  to  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  history  was  cultivated  with  consid- 
erable assiduity.  One  history  of  Spain  alone  was  written  by 
six  authors  in  succession,  and  consumed  the  labor  of  one  hun- 
>dred  and  fifteen  years.  The  chief  historians  wrote  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

In  philosophy  and  metaphysics  the  Saracens  made  great  at- 
tainments, adopting  as  their  basis  the  pliilonopliy  of  Aristotle, 
of  whose  works,  togetiicr  with  those  of  Plato,  they  secured  a 
translation  through  so!ne  of  their  Christian  subjects — they  be- 
ing themselves  incom])etent  to.  the  task,  through  a  strange  aver* 
sion  to  ihe  studv  of  tiie  ancient  tDusMics. 

The  natui'al  sciences  were  cultivated  with  great  diligence  and 
success.  ^Medicine  received  particular  attention,  and  many 
valual)lc  discoveries  were  made,  although  di^scctiou  was  forbid- 
den by  religious  sc:ru])les.  ,  As  an  aid  to  medicine,  botany  re- 
ceived some  notice,  but  was  not  carried  far. 

They  excelled  in  ehemistiy,  of  which,  in  fact,  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  real  inventois.  Alchemy,  indeed,  had  flourished 
long  before,  and  had  furnished  the  world  with  some  few  cliemi- 
cal  processes,  luit  there  was  nothing  resembling  a  true  science. 
till  the  Saracens  called  it  into  being.  Their  chemistry,  it  ma}' 
be  added,  has  transmitted  proofs  ol"  its  vitality  even  to  our- 
selves, in  the  terms  alembic,  alcohol,  and  alkali. 

As  to  astronomy,  besid(;s  making  it  a  inei'c  servant  of  as- 
trology, they  adopted  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  of  course 
made  little  real  progress.  They  went  so  Jar,  however,  as  to 
measure  accui'atelv  a  decree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and 
determined   tlie   annual  movement  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the 
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length  of  a  solar  year.     To  them  we  owe   the   terms,   zenith, 
azimnth,  and  nadi?\ 

Besides  some  other  services  in  mathematics,  they  ''  simplified 
the  science  by  the  adoption  of  the  original  Indian  system  of 
decadic  numbers  and  ciplicrs,  and  of  the  sines  in  geometry;  re- 
duced the  trigonometric  methods  of  the  Greeks  in  number;  and 
enlarged,  if  not  invented,  algebra." 

In  agriculture  and  the  working  of  metals,  they  showed  great 
care  and  skill,  their  proficiency  in  the  latter  being  proved  by 
the  exquisite  temper  of  their  famous  Damascus  blades.  They 
also  introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  into  Spain, 
and  made  the  world  familiar  with  the  production  and  use  of 
paper. 

'-  In  short/'  savs  Criclitou,  "  without  exaii'gerating  the  labors* 
of  the  Arabs,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  indebted  to  them,  not 
only  for  the  revival  of  tho  exact  and  physical  sciences,  but  for 
most  of  those  useful  arts  and  inventions  that  have  wrought  so 
total  a  change  and  given  so  beneficial  an  impulse  to  the  litera- 
ture and  civilization  of  Europe." 

Saracen  science  being  thus  coeval  with  two  or  three  of  the 
darkest  centuries  of  European  literature,  and  having  furnished 
the  sacred  fire  at  which  the  torch  of  Western  scholars  was  re- 
kindled, we  can  but  mor.rn  its  owu  decline  and  ruin.  And  yet, 
we  might  well  have  expected — so  truly  was  it  an  offshoot  ol 
the  national  power  and  glory — that  .when  these  went  down,  the 
same  dark  waves  would  eniiiilf  both  it  and  them.  And  so  it 
was.  When  the  Moguls  poured  in  their  savage  hoi'des,  and 
made  Bagdad  a  desolation,  and  the  Spanisli  di.^astcrs,  which 
followed  not  long  after,  closed  up  the  second  subdivision  of  the 
era  of  dominion,  with  it  the  light  of  Arabic  learning  went  out 
forcvei".  The  nation  has  still,  mdcud,  a  few  learned  men,  most- 
ly grammarians  and  commentators  on  the  Koran,  together  with 
here  and  there  a  foui'th  I'ate  poet,  but  nothing  worthy  to  bear 
the  name  of  literature  or  claim  (lesccnt  from  the  times  of  the 
Abbassides  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain. 

Quitting  the  literary  history  of  the  Saracens,  wc  will  briefly 
notice  their  political  decline,  the  causes  which  i)roduced  it,  and 
their  subsequent  condition.     The  very  brightness  of  the  literary 
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light  among  tliem  was  really  but  the  phosphorescent  gleaming 
of  decay.  Unlike  what  it  has  been  in  other  countries,  it  was 
there,  in  too  great  a  measure,  a  mere  outgrowth  of  the  luxury 
which  weakens  and  makes  way  for  final  disintegration,  even 
when  it  charms  the  most  with  its  ease  and  splendor.  No  nation 
can  lay  down  arms  after  a  long  campaign,  as  did  the  Arabs,  and 
give  themselves  up  to  its  bewitcliing  power,  with  nothing  to 
impel  them  to  vigorous  activity,  save  at  the  cost  of  sinking  into 
a  premature  and  powerless  old  age.  And  when  old  a^c  has 
once  fastened  upon  a  nation,  and  its  vigor  and  vitality  are 
gone,  it  may  be  sure  its  neighbors,  instead  of  revering  it  the 
more,  will  onlv  take  advanta2:e  of  its  weakness.  So  it  waff 
with  the  Saracenic  nations,  though,  in  the  case  of  the  Abbussides, 
a  worse  thing  happened  than  the  mere  loss  of  manly  energy. 
As  if  prompted  by  some  evil  genius,  they  made  the  first  symp- 
toms of  that  loss  an  occasion  for  introducing  to  their  palaces 
the  very  power  that  should  take  advantage  of  it,  and  supplant 
them.  Motasscn,  the  eighth  of  their  number,  first  trained  and 
trusted  a  guard  of  Turkish  slaves,  brought  down  from  the  wild 
regions  of  the  Northeast.  His  successors  followed  his  exam- 
ple. It  did  not  take  these  strangers  long  to  learn  the  weak- 
ness of  their  masters,  and  their  own  ability  to  use  them  as  a 
cover  of  their  designs.  In  fact,  under  the  name  of  servants, 
they  soon  became  the  real  sovereigns,  deposing  and  installing 
at  their  pleasure  those  who  were  nominally  such,  lleligious 
dissensions,  too,  now  raged  with  fierceness,  and  at  one  time  a 
sect  of  heretics  actually  pillaged  Mecca.  Besides,  the  viceroys 
of  distant  provinces  found  tliemselves,  one  by  one,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  revolt,  and  assert  their  independence,  till  at  last  the 
once  illustrious  dynasty  that  ruled  at  Bagdad  was  scarcely  own- 
ed as  royal  beyond  its  city  walls. 

Now  was  the  time  for  foreign  inroads.  Invited  by  their 
brethren  already  there,  the  Tartars  came  and  seized  on  all 
that  was  left  of  cither  wealth  or  power.  In  1258,  the  last  of 
the  Abbassides  was  conquered  by  the  Tartar  general,  Hoolaku, 
and  with  him  may  be  said  to  have  closed  the  history  of  the 
Saracens  as  a  military  and  political  power.  Their  shattered 
strength  had  given  way  forever  in  their  primal  and  chosen  seat, 
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and  though  in  Spain  its  last  traces  did  not  all  die  out  till  the 
lapse  of  two  more  centuries,  we  can  hardly  speak  again  of  the 
Saracens  as  a  nation.  •  '• 

Turning  a  moment  to  Spain,  we  find  that  the  same  luxury 
and  folly  produced  the  same  legitimate  results.  The  central 
power  daily  growing  weaker,  province  after  province  became 
an,  independent  sovereignty.  But  they  did  not  long  remain 
such.  Too  weak  for  resistance,  one  after  another  was  forced 
to  yield  to  the  returning  vigor  of  the  Spaniards.  Cordova 
and  the  rest  of  Andalusia  were  captured  in  1231.  Others 
fell  soon  after,  and  at  length  the  kingdom  of  Granada — the 
last  to  which  they  clung — was  wrested  from  them  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  in  1492 — thus  adding  to  that  year,  besides 
the  fame  of  having  opened  the  Western  world  to  the  astonish- 
ed nations,  the  almost  equal  fame  of  having  witnessed  the  final 
downfall  of  a  power  that  had  awed  all  Europe  for  eight  cen- 
turies. 

Expelled  from  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  overwhelmed  and  lost 
in  the  tide  of  foes  that  swept  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  the 
Saracens  appear  henceforth  as  simple  Arabs,  confined  to  their 
own  peninsula,  and  split  up,  as  before  Mohammed,  into  count- 
less tribes  and  kingdoms.  The  chaotic  period  once  more 
returned,  and  Arabia  is  to-day,  in  all  but  faith,  essentially 
the  same  as  Mohammed  found  it — equally  powerless,  equally 
indcpimdcnt,  and,  alas  !  equally  illiterate.  Instead  of  sending 
out  armies  to  terrify  the  world,  it  merely,  as  of  yore,  exposes 
the  traveller  within  its  borders  to  the  terrors  of  its  Bedouin 
robbers.  Mecca,  as  then,  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ilashcmites,  in  the  person  of  descendants  of  the  prophet,  their 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  being  merely  nomi- 
nal. The  city  itself,  however,  is  marked  by  the  superlative  ig- 
norance of  its  citizens,  and  would  long  ago  have  sunk  into  total 
insignificance,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  that 
still  throng  its  streets,  and  annually  galvanize  it  into  a  little 
temporary  life. 

One  ripple  in  the  monotony  of  the  scene  presented  for  the 
last  three  or  four  centuries,  by  what  was  once  the  nation  of  the 
Saracens,  deserves  a  moment's  notice  l^efore  we  leave  the  sub- 
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ject.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eightee'nth  and  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  the  most  of  Arabia  was  again  united  un- 
der one  government  by  the  Wababees — a  sect  of  reformers  so 
named  from  their  founder,  Abdel  Wahab.  The  strictness  of 
the  Mohammedan  ritual  had  become  sadly  relaxed,  and  the 
*'  most  gross,  corrupt,  and  licentious  practices  had  crept  in, 
even  to  the  worship  of  the  holy  places,  Mecca  and  Medina." 
Successful  in  their  eiforts  to  create  dislike  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  to  build  themselves  up  into  a  powerful  sect,  the 
Wahabees  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ottoman 
government.  It  undertook  to  put  them  down,  and  was  success- 
ful after  a  war  of  several  years'  duration.  With  their  over- 
throw, the  temporary  bond  of  union  they  had  formed  was 
broken,  and  the  affairs  of  Arabia  settled  down  again  to  their 
previous  dead  level.     And  there  we  will  leave  them. 

What  part  this  strange  power  has  taken  in  the  world's  ad- 
vancement, how  far  its  influence  was  salutary,  and  how  far  it 
only  served  to  block  the  wheels  of  progress,  are  questions  we 
shall  not  venture  to  decide,  but  rather  leave  them  as  problems, 
to  be  solved  by  others.  We  have  simply  endeavored  to  por- 
tray the  Saracens  as  they  were.  If  our  humble  sketch  shall 
accomplish  nothing  more,  it  may  well  bring  a  blush  to  the 
cheeks  of  our  Christian  readers,  to  mark  the  zeal  and  intrepid- 
ity of  the  votaries  of  a  false  religion,  in  comparison  with  that 
manifested  then  and  since  by  the  followers  of  the  true. 
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The  trials,  responsibilities  and  acts  of  the  Executive  and 
Congress,  during  the  last  two  years,  will  hold  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic,  in  all  future  time.  They 
presided  at  an  era  in  our  nation's  history.  The  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  involved  a  resurrection 
and  a  revolution.  The  ancient,  legitimate  birthright  of  the 
nation  had  long  been  buried  under  the  black  flood  of  slavery, 
and  the  aim  and  effect  of  this  election  were  to  roll  back  this 
vicious  tide,  and  impart  vitality  and  controlling  power  to  ex- 
cellent principles  of  republican  liberty.  Slavery  felt  the  shock, 
understood  the  intent,  appealed  to  the  sword,  brought  untold 
responsibilities,  cares,  dangers  and  duties  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration, and  ruin  upon  itself. 

Secession  gave  the  new  party  a  working  majority  in  Con- 
gress, and  abundant  work  to  do.  No  previous  administration 
had  faced  anything  like  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  con- 
fronted this ;  and  the  solicitude,  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  loyal 
people  that  these  dangers  should  be  n)astered  was  most  in- 
tense. The  responsible  officers  were  mostly  new  men,  and  the 
interests  committed  to  them  were  so  vital,  so  sacred,  that  the 
most  hopeful  and  confiding  were  painfully  anxious,  and  feared 
the  result  of  trial.  The  same  feeling  also  pervaded  these  same 
public  officers.  They  saw,  appreciated,  and  trembled  before 
the  work  committed  to  their  hands.  The  crisis  was  upon  them, 
the  fate  of  liberty  was  pending,  and  they  exclaimed,  "Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?''  and  imploringly  appealed  to  the 
Christian  patriots,  ''Pray  for  us." 

We  can  only  hint  at  the  miglity  work  before  them.  Every 
member,  branch,  artery,  and  function  of  the  government  had  been 
perverted  from  its  true  spirit  and  constitutional  intent,  and 
])ermeatcd  by  the  hateful  spirit  of  slavery.  For  years  and 
years,  slavery  had  been  the  brazen  god,  before  which  every 
principle,  interest  and  policy  was  forced  to  bend.  Of  course 
the  whole  current,  life,  nature  and  aim  of  the  republic,  as  ere- 
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ated  by  the  revolutionary  patriots,  was  reversed,  and  depraved. 
To  purge  out  tliis  poison,,  to  restore  the  true  life  of  liberty,  to 
influence,  to  change  the  whole  policy  and  aim  of  the  nation,  and 
infuse  a  devotion  for  human  rights  into  all  the  functions  and 
operations  of  thi.s  great  nation,  in  the  face  of  a  peaceful  oppo- 
sition, strong,  crafty,  cunning  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be,  was  a  task  demanding  a  high  order  of  talent,  fore- 
sight, administrative  and  constructive  skill,  and  resolute,  well- 
poised  executive  ability.  But  to  do  this  work  in  opposition  to 
all  of  tliis  partisan  craft,  and  then  face  the  most  tremendous 
rebellion  the'world  ever  knew,  was  the  unexpected  task  of  the 
liour,  and  tliey  could  not  escape  it. 

Secession  opened  the  discussion  of  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Federal  Union,  new  and  difficult  questions  came  up,  and 
could  not  be  set  aside,  a  policy  must  be  chosen,  vital  doc- 
trines must  be  settled,  novel  and  important  principles  were 
to  be  established,  and  complicated  difficulties  disposed  of. 
The  extent  and  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment; the  riu'hts  of  the  States :  the  wai-  i)Ower  as  a<i;ainst 
rebel  States  and  rebel  citizens^  the  rigiit  of  secession,  and  the 
right  and  duty  of  coercion  ;  Ithe  power  of  the  Executive;  his 
relations  to  Congress,  to  the  courts,  to  the  people,  and  many 
other  vital  pi'incii)les  involved  in  our  federal  system,  came  up 
in  new  forms,  and  exacted  a  settlement  that  should  stand  as 
law,  and  just  and  safe  to  liberty,  in  all  futm-c  trials  of  the  Re- 
public. Were  our  ruleivs  e(jiial  to  the  task?  Had  they  the 
talent,  the  wisdom  to  canvass  this  vast  licld  and  evolve  the 
truth  ? 

An  arniv,  navv.  millions,  and  l)erlia])s  billions,  of  nionev,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  a  tremendous  war,  on  proportions  un- 
known to  modern  nations,  were  to  bo  created,  and  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  incident  to  this  work,  constructed  and  wisely 
adapted  to  tliis  new  and  complicated  situation  ;  all  of  which 
recpiired  great  industry,  large  expei'ience,  extensive  learning, 
and  sound  judgment,  to  render  the  resources  of  the  nation 
available,  and  direct  these  vast  concerns  without  utter  confu- 
sion and  general  ruin.  They  found  the  nation  without  money, 
credit,  or  material  for  defence,  and  no   n]eans   at  hand,  or  plan 
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to  get  means,  to  meet  the  fearful  exigency  which  confronted 
them.  If  it  required  strong  men  to  conduct  the  government  in 
ordinary  peaceful  times,  what  class  of  men  was  essential  to 
avert  disgrace  and  destruction  now^  Could  the  ship  of  state 
be  directed  and  saved  in  this  exigency  without  the  first  order 
of  talent  and  executive  power? 

We  entered  upon  the  trial  of  skill  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  most  hopeful  felt  a  stifling  dread  of  failure ;  and  the  dis- 
trustful annoyed  tlie  world  with  their  croakings;  while  the  en- 
emies of  the  new  administration  confidently  gloated  over  the 
disgrace  which  they  regarded  as  certain  to  befall  it.  The  trial 
has  been  severe,  the  difficulties  have  been  greater  than  any 
one  expected,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  met  is 
now  a  matter  of  history.  There  have  been  loud  complaints, 
bitter  criticisms,  emphatic  condemnations,  but  this  proves 
nothing.  The  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  generations  have 
been  mbst  abused  by  contemporaries,  and  the  heroes  of  history 
were  generally  martyrs  in  their  own  day  and  generation.  The 
wiser  and  better  the  measures,  the  more  violent  and  bitter  the 
opposition  of  certain  base  elements  which  always  abound  in  so- 
ciety. By  their  works  we  must  judge  them  They  must  be 
honored  or  condemned,  according  as  they  have  done  well  or 
foolishly;  served  and  blessed  the  nation  by  just  and  honorable 
means,  or  sacrificed  humanity  and  the  nation,  either  in  their 
weakness  or  wickedness. 

The  tide  of  events  has  rushed  rapidly  along;  we  have  lived 
a  century  in  two  years ;  the  work  which  has  been  done  is  won- 
derful ;  the  seed  time  and  harvest  have  come  close  together ; 
the  doctrines,  policy,  skill,  and  the  consequences  of  the  new 
administration  already  appear,  and  the  public  verdict  is  made 
up.  A  few  continue  to  croak,  but  the  solid  sense  of  the  nation 
decides  that  Congress  and  the  Executive  officer^  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  met  the  crisis  with  singular  ability,  industry,  loy- 
alty to  liberty  and  justice,  and  comprehensive  statesmanship. 
Mistakes  and  blunders  have  occurred.  The  contrary  would 
have  been  a  miracle.  But  upon  the  whole  the  nation  and  the 
world  may  well  hold  thanksgivings,  that  men  so  able  and  true 
were  placed  in  power  at  this  perilous  and  important  crisis.  It 
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is  not  with  a  shadow  of  party  bias  that  we  write  these  convic- 
tions, but  standing  at  the  point  where  acts  are  valued  alone  for 
their  service  to  humanity,  we  thus  jud^e,  and  gratefully  record  our 
conviction  and  gratitude  that  Grod  did  peculiarly  bless  this  n 
tion  by  giving  us  such  a  class  of  rulers  in  this  time  of  trial  and 
danger. 

The  wise  legislation  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  will 
ever  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  nation's  history.  But  wliat 
they  said  and  did  at  Washington  is  attributable^  perhaps,  quite 
as  mucli  to  the  central  idea,  the  generic  principle,  which  in- 
spired them,  as  to  any  other  cause.  Indeed,  had  the  old  des- 
potic ideas  which  were  so  long  dominant  among  those  in  pow- 
er, actuated  the  recent  Congress,  the, measures  which  they  did 
adopt  would  have  been  impossible,  while  partial,  selfish,  dis- 
creditable measures  would  have  been  inevitable.  But  inspired 
by  love  of  liberty  and  reverence  for  the  inalienable  rights  of 
humanity,  they  could  not  easily  fail  to  act  wisely,  justly,  and  for 
the  weal  of  all  the  people.  Under  the  old  ideas,  the  new  ad- 
ministration must  have  utterly  broken  down  in  disgrace;  the 
crisis  was  such  that  honor  and  success  were  impossible  without 
radical  reform  in  the  principles  of  action ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  old  order  of  things  has  all  the  time  been  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  with  which  our  rulers  have  had  to  contend.  This  has  acted 
like  a  break,  a  tormenting  drag,  upon  the  efforts  of  the  party  in 
power. 

A  brief  review  of  the  acts  which  became  laws  durino;  the 
Thirty-Seventh  Congress,  excites  surprise  at  their  number  and 
magnitude.  Never  before  were  so  many  acts,  so  weighty,  in- 
volving such  immense  and  general  interests,  bearing  so  gravely 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  its  future  history,  and  upon 
the  welfare  of  humanity  at  large,  matured  and  passed  by  any 
one  Congress.,  We  can  do  no  more  than  briefly  allude  to  them 
in  this  paper. 

The  special  session  of  this  Congress  was  concerned  mostly 
with  provisions  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  It  has  been  charged 
that  they  did  not  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before 
them.  That  may  be,  to  some  extent,  true.  The  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  confess  that  they   did  not  expect  a  war  of  such 
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large  proportions.  But  our  public  servants  so  fully  compre- 
hended the  work  before  them  as  to  provide  for  an  army  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  an  expense  of  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  This  was  certainly  a  bold  beginning  for  men  who 
never  had  thought  of  an  army  in  this  republic  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  men. 

By  this  Congress  the  tariff  was  adjusted  so  as  to  increase 
the  revenue,  loans  were  authorized,  and  treasury  notes  were 
likewise  provided  for  the  public  exigency.  / 

In  adjusting  the  tariff,  a  new  order  of  things  obtained. 
The  doctrine  that  home  industry  should  be  exposed  to  the 
sharp  competition  of  foreigners  was  eschewed,  and  home  pro- 
tection fully  inaugurated.  The  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  spe- 
cious, but  fallacious.  Neither  patriotism  nor  philanthropy  is 
served  by  it.  It  is  no*  permanent  benefit  to  the  world,  but  a 
positive  loss,  for  a  people  to  waste  their  means  in  dealing  with 
a  distant  market,  when,  by  a  moderate  investment  in  their 
own  country,  they  can  increase  production  and  bring  the  mar- 
ket near  their  homes,  and  save  the  expense  of  transportation. 
Protection  is  wise  and  just,  because  it  induces  a  people  to  devel- 
op the  wealth  of  nature,  and  thus  add  to  the  riches  of  the  world ; 
it  saves  the  waste  of  transportation,  and  adds  to  the  force  of 
production  ;  it  remits  the  tax  of  transportation,  and  accumulates 
that  per  cent,  for  use  in  production ;  and  in  the  end,  of  course, 
cheapens  production,  and  multiplies  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  policy  under  which  we  now  live,  and  by  which  we  are 
eure  to  prosper;  the  old  policy  is  set  aside,  and  will  no  longer  seal 
our  iron  mines,  and  prohibit  many  forms  of  creative  industry. 

An  act  more  particularly  to  be  credited  to  the  President  and 
Senate,  deserves  mention  here.  The  slave-trade  had  long  been 
more  than  winked  at  by  our  government,  to  our  guilt  and 
shame.  But  the  new  officers  improved  the  first  months  of 
power  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  that  traffic,  and  earnestly  set 
this  nation  in  opposition  to  its  continuance.  It  was  a  day  of 
glory  to  this  nation  when  that  deed  was  done.  Every  true- 
hearted  man  breathed  freer  and  happier.  The  stifling  sense 
of  a  crooked,  hypocritical,  selfish,  cruel  policy,  was  removed, 
and  we  could  look  the   world  in  the  face,  and  claim  credit  for 
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honesty,  and  love  of  justice  and  humanit}^,  in  our  treaties  re- 
specting this  crime. 

Much  time,  study  and  discussion  had  formerly  been  devoted 
by  statesmen  to  discover  how  slavery  might  be  allowed  to 
curse  all  the  territories  of  the  nation.  Various  theories  have 
been  invented,  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  question  has 
been  denied,  the  guaranty  of  the  Constitution  that  slavery  may 
go  where  it  will  in  our  national  domain,  asserted,  and  many 
other  devices  invented  to  open  the  door  for  its  unlimited  ex- 
tension. 

The  late  Congress  returned  to  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  all  the  sophistry  of  modern  times 
vanished  like  mist  before  the  sunlight;  a  law  was  passed  for- 
ever prohibiting  slavery  in  any  and  all  territories  now  pos- 
sessed, or  that  may  be  possessed,  in  tjie  future,  by  the  nation; 
this  law  assumes  and  asserts  that  liberty  is  the  normal  state 
of  man ;  that  slavery  is  unlawful,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  Constitution,  and  impossible  in  all  the  territo- 
ries under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  Henceforth, 
liberty  has  the  advantage,  the  law  protects  it,  as  it  ought  to ; 
the  thin  pretence  that  if  liberty  is  a  natural  right  and  God's 
decree.  Congress  need  not  reenact  it,  is  dissipated,  common 
sense  and  justice  prevail;  civil  law  and  the  Divine  law  agree; 
Congress  decrees  what  nature  demands,  and  liberty  is  forever 
to  hold  the  sceptre  in  our  vast  territorial  domain. 

The  theory  of  our  government  involves  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  enter  upon,  own  and  cultivate,  the  unoccupied  lands 
within  the  national  boundaries.  All  aristocratic  governments 
assume  that  the  sovereign  oions  the  soil,  and  may  grant,  give, 
or  sell  it,  or  refuse  to  sell,  at  pleasure,,  while  our  government 
holds  the  land  only  as  a  trustee,  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  dis- 
pose of  it  for  the  good  of  those  who  wish  to  cultivate.  The 
old  antagonism  between  despotism  and  freedom  shows  itself 
here.  One  claims  that  all  rights  subsist  in  the  ruler,  and  are 
given  to  the  people  as  a  grace,  a  donation,  not  as  a  right; 
while  we  hold  that  all  rights  are  in  the  people,  and  rulers  are 
only  trustees,  agents,  servants,  chosen  to  guard,  protect,  and 
administer   those   rights  for   the  general   good.      Hence   the 
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friends  of  human  rights,  the  true  republicans,  have  contended 
that  the  public  lands  should  be  given  to  actual  settlers,  and 
kept  from  the  grasp  of  njonopolies  and  speculators ;  but  the 
despotic,  the  slavery  element,  true  to  its  ancient  hatred  of  pop- 
ular rights,  has  always  opposed  the  gift  of  land  to  the  land- 
less, and  favored  land  monopolies. 

The  last  Congress  ordained  that  landless  men  or  womea 
may  enter  upon,  cultivate,  and  own  a  portion  of  any  unoccu- 
pied lands,  by  merely  paying  to  the  government  the  expense  of 
surveying  and  administering  as  trustee.  This  is  the  first  legal, 
practical  assertion  of  man's  right  to  the  earth,  since  God  gave 
it  to  him  by  special  grant.  Governments  have  heretofore, 
usurped  the  right  to  the  soil,  which  God  at  the  beginning  gave 
to  all  men.  Our  organic  law  declares  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  but  until  now  this  important  feature  of  these  rights  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him,  has  been  opposed,  denied,  and  its 
friends  have  before  utterly  failed  to  secure  its  recognition  in 
law.  But  now  the  right  is  asserted  in  the  form  of  law,  man 
may  obey  the  command  of  his  Maker,  "  cultivate  and  subdue 
the  earth,"  without  paying  a  tax  to  usurpers;  our  government 
no  longer  acts  as  a  tyrant,  as  the  owner  and  disposer  of  human 
rights,  but  as  guardian  and  protector  of  those  rights  j  and  every 
person  is  now  warranted  a  home,  a  portion  of  this  earth  that  he 
can  call  his  own,  if  he  chooses  to  occup}^  and  cultivate  it.  This 
is  one  step,  and  an  important  one,  in  advance  of  anything  in 
our  former  legislation,  or  that  of  any  other  people.  For 
this  wise  and  beneficent  act,  we  are  indebted  to  the  influence 
of  the  dominant  idea  which  the  party  in  power  represents. 
Standing  up  for  hmnan  rights,  this  act  was  inevitable  by  the 
law  of  affinity;  having  the  key  note,  the  entire  staff  of  harmony 
is  naturally  filled. 

Local  jealousies,  hatred  of  freedom,  and  fear  of  its  rapid 
growth;  selfish,  narrow,  triangular  politics,  have  long  defeated 
the  project  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  Mean  and  false  theo- 
ries, motives  and  thoughts,  inspire  others  like  them,  while  no- 
ble purposes  and  deeds,  and  magnanimous  undertakings,  give 
courage  and  a  relish  for  other  deeds  of  like  spirit  and  nature. 
The  last  Congress  were  elevated  by  their  own  noble  deeds,  fit-. 
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ted  for  and  inspired  to  undertake  and  complete  enterprises  of 
vast  dimensions.  Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  burdens 
growing  out  of  the  war,  they  found  time  to  digest,  perfect  and 
pass  the' bill  for  the  construction  of  the  greatest  of  all  railroads 
yet  projected,  and  one  that  is  actually  sublime  and  far-reaching 
in  its  effect  upon  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  the  world. 

Many  have  scornfully  asked :  "  Where  are  your  strong  men  / 
Where  are  your  Clay  and  Webster?  Where  your  evidence  of 
talent  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  ?''  If  great  and  useful 
acts  are  any  evidence  of  the  ability  of  a  Congress,  the  Thirty- 
seventh  outshines  all  others  in  talent  and  industry.  What  Con- 
gress, since  the  formation  of  the  government,  has  matured 
and  passed  so  many  important  and  wise  measures  as  this  ? 
The  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  itself  is  enough  to  immortalize  any 
Congress,  were  it  not  found  in  company  with  so  many  other 
measures  equally  grand  and  excellent. 

The  heart  of  every  true  Democrat  has  burned  with  indigna- 
tion and  shame,  that  the  capital  of  the  republic  was  accursed 
with  slavery,  and  the  lie  given  to  our  declaration  of  liberty,  by 
the  laws  and  practices  of  our  own  government.  Prayers,  pro- 
tests, appeals  to  former  Congresses,  have  availed  nothing. 
President,  Senate,  and  Assembly  have  unitedly  and  separately 
opposed  liberty  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  at  last  the 
right  men  hold  the  seats  of  power,  and  freedom  is  proclaimed, 
the  crying  shame  is  wiped  away.  Are  not  those  men  who 
made  Washington  a  free  city,  who  swept  slavery  from  our  na- 
tional capital,  worthy  of  immortal  honor  ?  Their  names  de- 
serve to  be  cherished  reverently,  and  shall  be  cherished  so  long 
as  America  is  the  "land  of  the  free."  What  a  burden  that  one 
act  of  emancipation  lifted  from  the  hearts  of  philanthropists 
and  friends  of  freedom  the  world  over?  It  shall  be  written: 
The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  decreed  Liberty  to  all  men 
IN  THE  Capital  of  the  great  Republic  ;  and  that  shall  secure 
to  them  immortal  honor.  , 

Radicals   and  conservatives  have  bitterly  assailed  the  Presi- 
dent and   Congress  for  their  course  upon  the  slavery  question. 
Perhaps  they  have  not   pursued   the  wisest  and  best  possible 
.policy ;  perhaps  others  might  have  bettered  the  case ;    but  a 
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candid  review  of  the  two  years  of  their  service  that  have  now 
passed,  ought  to  satisfy  all  parties  that  they  have  endeavored 
conscientiously  to  act  under  and  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution ;  to  by  all  means  save  the  nation  from  destruc- 
tion ;  and  to  give  to  liberty  every  advantage  that  the  circum- 
stances would  permit.  The  laws  confiscating  rebel  property 
were  inspired  by  love  of  liberty,  hatred  of  rebellion,  desire  to 
save  the  nation,  and  were  modified  by  reverence  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  The  acts  touching  the  return  of 
escaped  slaves,  the  disposal  of  the  slaves  of  rebels,  tlie  employ- 
ment of  fugitives  in  the  army,  and  their  enrollment  as  sol- 
iers,  and  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom  to  all  slaves  in  rebel 
States,  have  the  same  characteristics,  and  reveal  great  respect 
to  the  Constitution,  and  zeal  lor  the  liberty  of  all  men.  The 
situation  was  one  of  serious  difficulty,  requiring  deep  study, 
perception  of  numerous  impediments,  such  as  prejudice,  self-in- 
terest, partisan  jealousy,  legal  technicalities ;  and  skill  to  man- 
age, control  and  placate  these  elements,  without  detriment  to 
human  rights,  and  the  safety  o'f  the  natioti,  is  no  ordinary  en- 
dowment. \ 
"Whoever  might  have  done  better  under  the  circumstances, 
we  are  certain  that  such  officers  as  had  previously  been  in 
power,  would  have  done  infinitely  worse,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  occupied  a  wrong  stand-point,  acted  from 
wrong  principles,  lacked  the  genuine  love  of  liberty.  And 
when  time  has  transpired  for  results  to  appear,  the  measures 
touching  the  slaves  of  rebels  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally  ap- 
proved as  just,  politic  and  able.  One  thing  is  already  certain, 
that  these  measures  cost  immense  study,  careful  thought,  and 
were  prompted  by  noble  patriotism,  love  of  the  Union,  of  justice 
and  liberty,  and  have  been  largely  serviceable  in  strengthening 
the  government  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  weakening  the 
rebellion.  They  have  enlisted  the  approval  and  sympathy  of 
the  noblest  elements  of  all  nations,  and  secured  their  prayers 
and  best  wishes  for  our  success  against  this  slaveholders'  re- 
bellion ;  they  have  made  intervention  so  difficult  and  dangerous 
that  no  foreign  government  dare  undertake  it;  they  place  the 
Union  unequivocally  on  the  side  of  justice,  and   give    it  the 
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advantage  of  a  settled  policy,  that  God  and  all  good  men  hear- 
tily approve. 

Money  makes  the  sinews  of  war.  Brave  men,  who  face  dan- 
ger without  fear,  who  will  fight  with  desperate  courage,  cannot 
endnre  the  power  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  must  be  sup- 
plied with  the  munitions  of  war.  When  the  rebellion  began, 
the  government  was  literally  bankrupt;  there  was  no  money  in 
the  treasury,  and  credit  was  so  low  that  none  could  be  borrow- 
ed except  at  ruinous  discount.  To  provide  funds,  to  raise 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  was  no  trifling  task. 
Every  department  of  the  government  was  concerned  in  this 
matter;  and  the  fact  that  the  credit  of  the  treasury  has  been 
kept  good,  better-  than  it  stood  before  the  rebellion,  and  is  still 
strong  and  growing  stronger,  sho"Ws  that  our  public  servants 
have  worked  with  great  energy  and  singular  ability  in  this  de- 
partment of  their  labors.  Those  are  no  ordinary  men  who  have 
had  these  interests  in  charge.  Financiers  at  home  and  in  the 
old  world  arc  astonished  at  the  skill  with  which  this  whole 
matter  has  been  managed.  The  difficulties  were  formidable, 
the  dangers  portentous,  but  the  Secretary,  and  the  Commit- 
tees of  Congi'ess,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  have  improved 
confidence,  and  supplied  funds  in  abundance  to  meet  the  extra- 
ordinary demands. 

The  Internal  Tax  Law  is  the  fruit  of  great  labor,  and  bears 
marks  of  profound  ability  and  extensive  knowledge.  The 
measure  is  a  novelty  in  this  country;  the  examples  of  other 
countries  were  of  little  value  to  us  in  the  construction  of  a  tax 
law ;  our  situation  is  peculiar,  to  construct  a  tax  law  by  which 
hundreds  of  millions  would  flow  into  the  treasury,  and  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  was  regarded  by  many  as 
impossible.  But  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  people  have  triumphed.  Amendments  and  improvenients 
in  the  law  are  possible  and  arc  demanded  ;  but  we  point  to  the 
act  and  its  success,  and  to  the  successful  management  of  the 
entire  financial  concerns  of  the  nation,  as  proof  that  we  were 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  liaving  such  men,  to  whom  these  inter- 
ests were  committed. 

But  the  great  measure  of  finance  which  promises  the  largest 
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benefits,  and  excites  the  warmest  admiration,  is  the  provision 
for  national  banking*.  Every  one  has  felt  the  absurdity  and 
burden  of  having  a  thousand  or  two  kinds  of  currency  in  one 
nation;  and  profound  scholars  in  finance  have  studied  and 
labored  to  produce  a  uniform  system,-  that  would  not  prove  a 
dangerous  monopoly,  nor  an  unsafe  medium  of  exchange;  but 
until  now  no  satisfactory  solution  has  been  reached.  At  last 
the  nation  can  cry,  "  Eureka,"  the  solution  is  discovered.  It 
really  appears  as  if  the  law  of  the  last  Congress  could  not  fail 
of  meeting  the  great  want  of  the  people  in  this  case,  in  a  way 
that  obviates  the  evils  which  have  proved  fatal  to  every  other 
system  which  has  ever  been  tried  or  suggested.  This  law  can- 
not fail  to  mark  an  era  in  the  finances  of  the  nation.;  it  is  a 
tower  of  strength,  giving  stability  and  regularity  to  our  money 
matters,  and  must  also  yield  many  incidental  benefits  of  great 
value.  It  will  give  us  a  currency  that  is  as  secure  as  our  gov- 
ernment itself;  and  of  uniform  value  in  every  part  of  the  land ; 
it  can  never  be  used  for  political  or  partisan  purposes ;  every 
section  of  the  country  and  class  of  people  are  equally  entitled 
to  enjoy  its  provisions,  (for  the  people  will  undoubtedly  prefer 
it  to  any  other,)  it  will  push  all  unsound  currency  from  circula- 
tion ;  the  amount  put  into  circulation  is  carefully  limited  to 
the  amount  of  public  stocks  deposited  for  security,  so  that  the 
bills  must  be  perfectly  safe ;  it  will  relieve  the  people  from  the 
loss  of  discount,  and  the  shave  of  brokers  on  uncurrent  jHoney  ; 
it  will  render  counterfeiting  practically  impossible,  as  all  the 
bills  of  the  same  denomination  are  to  be  alike,  and  the  people 
will  soon  become  so  familiar  with  them  as  to  detect  counter- 
feits at  siglit;  and  it  binds  the  whole  nation  together  in  com- 
mon  interest ;  for  when  all  the  money  in  circulation  is  based 
upon  United  States  stocks,  all  will  be  pecuniarily  interested  to 
sustain  and  defend  the  Union ;  whatever  militates  against  the 
stability  or  credit  of  the  Union,  will  strike  at  the  personal  in- 
terests of  every  man  who  holds  a  dollar  of  the  money  issued 
bv  these  national  banks.     Thanks  for  such  a  law. 

That  any  laws  may  be  useful  to  us,  we  must  have  a  country ; 
if  rebellion  ruins  the  Union,  then  all  our  legislation  is  in 
vain.     The  President,  Secretaries,  and  members  of  Congress 
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appreciate  this  fact,  and  have  resolutely,  by  legislation  and  ex- 
ecution, determined  by  all  means  to  save  the  Union.  For  this 
purpose,  what  untold  efforts  have  been  made  to  create,  organ- 
ize, furnish,  command,  and  protect,  a  great  army  and  navy. 
For  the  present  the  impatient  and  inconsiderate  may  grumble 
and  complain  that  little  has  been  done,  but  the  future  genera- 
tions will  review  what  has  been  done  during  the  two  years 
past  with  wonder  and  admiration.  What  the  President  has 
done,  what  Congress  has  done,  what  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments have  done,  cannot  be  easily  narrated;  they  have  per- 
formed wonders,  and  we  are  surprised  that,  doi^g  so  much, 
they  iiavc  done  it  so  well.  How  well  have  they  provided  food 
and  clothing  and  pay  for  the  soldiers  1  IIow  generously  pro- 
vided for  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the- relatives  of  the  slain  I  On 
what  a  stupendous  scale  have  they  conducted  all  of  the  affairs 
of  the  war  I  Mistakes  and  blunders  have  occurred;  they  were 
inevitable ;  who  would  have  made  fewer  of  them  ?  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault;  it  is  difficult  to  better  the  task;  we  can  more  easily 
see  errors  in  the  past,  than  avoid  them  ourselves  in  the  future. 

The  Militia  Law  is  characterized  by  great  earnestness  to 
save  the  Union,  by  tender  regard  for  the  poor,  the  dependent, 
the  aged  and  infirm.  Partizans  have  raised  an  outcry  against 
it,  but  liaving  studied  it  as  a  philanthropist,  a  lover  of  liberty, 
and  a  patriot,  we  conclude  that  no  other  militia,  or  military 
law,  that  has  ever  been  placed  upon  the  statute  book  in  this 
nation,  or  any  other,  compares  with  this  in  its  equity,  regard 
for  the  helpless  and  dependent,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  provis- 
ions generally.  This  law  is  a  promise  that  the  rebellion  will 
be  suppressed,  the  Union  preserved,  and  all  the  wise  and  ex- 
cellent laws  and  institutions  of  our  country  prove  a  lasting 
benefit  to  us  and  our  children. 

Our  sketch  of  the  measures  which  have  characterized  the 
government  during  tiie  last  two  years,  is  brief  of  necessity ;  but 
it  shows  the  animus  and  ability  of  the  men  in  power.  Do  any 
insinuate  that  nothing  has  been  done  ?  that  weakness  and  fa- 
naticism have  held  the  reins  of  government?  that  the  nation  was 
unfortunate  in  the  man  at  the  helm  ?  Ask  them  to  review  the 
work  of  two  years,  and  compare  it  with   what  any  former  ad- 
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ministration,  or  any  other  government  on  earth,  ever  did  in  the 
game  time,  and  then  decide.  Has  nothing  been  done  ?  Have 
no  laws  of*  great  importance  been  matured  and  passed  ?  Have 
not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  been  marshalled  and  convert- 
ed into  well-trained  armies  ?  Has  not  a  mighty  navy  been  cre- 
ated ?  Have  not  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  been  raised  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  this  tremendous  war?  Have  not  mighty 
battles  been  fought?  Forts,  cities  and  States  been  taken  from 
the  rebels  by  sword  and  gun  ?  Have  not  the  army  and  navy 
gained  great  conquests,  hold  all  they  have  gained,  and  been 
constantly  gaining  more  ?  Have  not  the  opposition,  complaints, 
poisonous  criticisms,  and  false  accusations  of  political  dema- 
gogues been  endured  with  patience,  and  the  work  of  saving  the 
country  pressed  forward,  in. spite  of  this  ingenious  and  torment- 
ing opposition  ?  Has  not  the  government  labored  with  cease- 
less zeal,  and  oneness  of  purpose,  to  save  the  Union?  Has  it 
not  sought  for  the  best  officers  to  command  the  armies,  and  to 
serve  in  civil  stations,  irrespective  of  party,  and  never  abated 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  effort,  because  of  disappointment  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  selected,  or  on  account  of  the  failure  of  plans 
laid  with  care  and  groat  expense  of  labor  and  mat9rial?  Has 
it  not  done  more  for  the  lasting  good  of  the  nation,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  civil  acts  of  stupendous  importance,  than  any  other 
Congress  since  the  foundation  of  the  government? 

The  genius  of  our  institutions  is  peculiar.  We  call  men  from 
the  various  industries  of  life,  to  conduct  the  vast  affairs  of  the 
nation,  for  which  they  have  never  been  trained  by  long  experi- 
ence, as  in  aristociatic  governments.  Of  course  the  work  to 
them  is  new,  the  ways  and  means  must  be  studied  and  learned, 
and  the  parties  must  labor  under  great  di.'-advantagcs  for  a 
time.  When,  however,  all  is  peaceful,  and  the  machinery  runs 
on  in  its  usual  course,  this  embarrassment  is  soon  overcome. 
But  when  war,  civil  war,  of  formidable  proportions,  bursts  sud- 
denly upon  the  nation,  when  all  the  power  of  the  nation  is  to 
be  developed  and  marshalled  into  service  on  an  immense  scale, 
how  are  lawyers,  and  merchants,  and  common  citizens  to  fill  the 
scats  of  power  and  guide  the  ship  of  state  ?  We  have  seen 
how  they  may  do  it.     The  practicability,  the  wisdom,  the  safety 
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of  our  institutions  and  form  of  government  are  vindicated ;  citizen 
rulerS;  with  popular  support,  have  proved  equal  to  the  most 
trying  crisis. 

It  is  true  that  the  rebellion  is  not  quelled;  disasters  and  dis- 
appointments have  befallen  our  armies  to  some  extent.  But  this 
should  excite  no  surprise.  The  wonder  is,  that  we  have 
achieved  what  we  have.  Could  the  South  have  invaded  the 
North  with  the  same  success?  Why  have  they  not  done  it? 
Why  could  they  not  do  it?  We  have  made  progress  against 
them  ;  they  are  more  and  more  closely  and  severely  pressed  ;  if 
we  make  the  same  progress  in  the  year  to  come  as  we  have 
made  during  the  two  years  past,  the  South  must  submit  to  the 
Constitution  against  which  they  have  rebelled.  And  yet  some 
say  that  the  war  has  not  been  wisely  nor  vigorously  prosecut- 
ed ;  that  the  government  has  proved  incompetent.  If  the  reb- 
els had  made  anything  like  the  same  progress  against  us,  would 
these  croakers  have  judged  them  incompetent  ?  IJad  they  ever 
held  their  own  on  their  own  territory,  would  they  thus  judge 
them?  Do  they  not  even  now  award  them  great  skill, bravery, 
strategic  power,  in  conducting  their  cause?  Why  do  they 
praise  Davis  &  Co.  and  sneer  at  Lincoln  &  Co.  ?  Why  is  it 
said  that  the  rebel  government  is  managed  by  the  abler  man? 
We  can  imagine  only  two  causes  for  such  assertions :  Impa- 
tient, ignorant  zeal  for  the  Union  may  bause  some  to  do  injus- 
tice to  those  in  power.  Positive  sympathy  for  the  rebellion, 
no  doubt,  docs  inspire  most  of  these  damaging  complaints. 
But  facts  will  outlive  their  unpatriotic  criticisms,  and  these 
vindicate  the  government  as  wise  to  legislate,  resolute,  dis- 
creet, and  honest  in  executing;  as  conscientiously  patriotic, 
and  determined  by  all  means  to  save  the  nation,  and  cotnpetent 
to  marshal  and  direct  the  resources  of  the  nation  so  as  to  ac- 
complish the  herculean  task;  as  far-seeing  and  statesmanlike 
in  policy,  enacting  laws  for  tlie  lasting  good  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, rather  than  in  the  interests  of  a  section  or  party;  as  de- 
voted to  justice,  human  rights,  the  weal  of  humanity,  and  thus, 
by  their  acts,  setting  the  Republic  before  the  world  as  a  model 
of  Christian  civilization.  Such  rulers  God  will  bless  and  pos- 
terity will  honor. 
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The  Life  op  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  Considered  in  its  Historical,  Chronologi- 
cal, and  Geographical  Relations.  By  Samuel  J.  Andrews.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner.  1862. 

[This  and  several  of  the  following  notices  were  unexpectedly  crowded  out 
of  the  last  number.] 

Strauss,  when  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  infi- 
delity, was  the  occasion  of  blessings  to  the  church,  of  which  he  little  dream- 
ed, and  which  he  desired  less.  Since  the  publication  of  that  book  by  Strauss, 
the  history  of  Jesus  has  become  the  study  of  the  church  more  than  it  had 
been  before  since  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Neander  soon  put 
to  press  his  excellent  work,  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  a  work  that  ought  to  have 
more  readers  in  this  country.  More  recently,  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  by  Eli- 
cott,  of  England,  has  appeared.  This  book,  on  the  same  subject,  by  Andrews, 
is  not  too  late  to  have  many  excellent  points  peculiar  to  itself,  as  well  as  to 
go  over  the  whole  ground  with  ability,  and  with  profit  even,  to  those  familiar 
with  the  other  works  named,  and  others  that  might  be  named. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  in  April,  May  and  June,  1861.  By  Mux  Muler,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford:  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
France.  Froni  the  Second  London  Edition,  Revised.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner,  1862. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  books  of  our  times.  The 
investigations  in  the  department  of  study  to  which  it  is  devoted  have  already 
done  much  to  throw  light  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  Genesis, 
in  relation  to  the  confounding  of  languages.  Enough  has  been  done  to  show 
that  the  more  rigid  the  investigations,  the  more  the  Bible  appears  to  be  a  book, 
in  that  part  so  often  ridiculed,  possessing  more  than  human  wisdom.  There  is 
no  class  of  persons  who  can  read  at  all  but  may  he  profited  by  this  work.  It 
will  be  a  decided  defect  in  every  literary  man's  library  to  be  without  it  ;  to 
the  preacher  who  means  to  do  his  whole  duty  in  these  times,  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  What  shall  we  say  more  :  We  urge  the  benevolent  persons 
who  make  presents  to  pastors,  to  be  sure  to  include  this  book  among  the 
things  which  are  certain  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  receiver. 

Praying  and  Working  ;  Being  an  account  of  what  Men  can  do  when  in  earnest. 
By  Rev.  William  Fleming  Stevenson,  Dublin.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  i^l- 
Brothers.  1863. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  John,  Immanuel  Wichern,  Theodore  Flied- 
ner,  John  Evangelist  Gossner,  and  Louis  Harms,  in  their  wonderful  works 
done  by  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  building  up  his  kingdom.  The  book 
is,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  interesting  details,  showing- how  these  men  have 
founded  schools  and  hospitals,  and  various  other  humane  institutions.  We 
know  of  no  other  account  of  missionary  operations  so  cheering  and  stimulat- 
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ing  to  the  believer.  If  these  characters  had  been  described  in  a  work  of  im- 
agination, they  would  have  been  everywhere  criticised  as  out  of  the  range  of 
possihilities.  Unnatural  characters  they  would  Hhve  been  called.  He  that 
iieads  this  description  will  be  constrained  to  say  that  they  acted  under  the 
guidance  of  supernatural  wisdom. 

The  Risen  Redeemer  :  The  Gospel  History  from  the  Restirrection  to  the  Bay  of 
Pentecost.  By  F.  W.  Krummacher,  D.  D.,  Author  of  «'  Elijah  the  Tishbitc," 
Translated  by  Jolin  T.  Betts,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1863. 

To  those  who  have  read  "  The  Suffering  Saviour,"  and  *'  The  Tishbite,'* 
the  name  of  Krummacher  is  enough  to  recommend  anything  he  writes,  espe- 
cially upon  "The  Risen  Saviour."  *'  The  Suffering  Saviour"  is  one  of  the 
few  books  which  we  read  over  and  over,  and  we  most  gladly  welcome  "  The 
Risen  Saviour"  as  the  fitting  sequel  of  the  former.  We  opened  the  book 
with  eagerness,  and  can  say  we  have  not  been  disappointed  in  our  anticipated 
feast. 

"The  Last  Day  o^  our  TiOrd's  Passion,  by  Rav.  William  Hanna,  LL.  D., 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,"  from  the  same  PL)use,  rs  a  volume 
from  an  able  pen,  and  very  welcome  to  those  interested  in  "  The  Suffering 
Saviour."  These  are  for  laymen  not  less  than  for  preachers,  and  it  will  be  a 
good  day  for  the  church  when  this  class  of  books  shall  be  more  generally  read 
by  both. 


A  pRBKENT  Heaven.    Addressed  to  a  Friend.     By  the  Author  of  the  ♦'  Patience 
of  Hope."     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     18G3.     12ma.,  pp.  172. 

This  little  volume  presents  an  admirable  discussion  of  such  questions,  per- 
taininjg  to  Chriaiiau  experience,  as  will  always  interest  earnest  minds,  and 
awaken  the  emotion  of  devout  hearts.  In  a  way  that  is  both  cairn  and  rever- 
ential, it  brings  home  the  vital  truth«t  of  religion  to  the  understanding  and 
affections  of  the  reader,  and  invests  with  freshness  and  reality  the  truths  which 
all  Christians  endorse  and  very  few  realize.  Its  lone  is  eminently  healthy, 
the  faith  which  inspired  it  is  both  vigorous  and  child-like,  and  few  could  read 
it  in  the  right  spirit  without  finding  the  shadows  that  fall  on  the  paihway  of 
the  Christian  life  disappearing,  and  in  their  place  would  come  a  serener  light, 
and  a  balmier  air.  It  rises  above  all  controversy,  but  it  will  do  much  to  scat- 
ter doubts  ;  it  stirs  no  mere  enthusiasm,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  help  many  a 
soul  to  endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

The  Canoe  and  tiif,  Saddle.     Adventures  among  the  NoTtliwestcrn  Rivers  and 


Forests ;    and   Istlmnana.     By  Theodore  Winthrop,  etc. 
Fields.  1863.     12mo.,  pp.  37<5. 


Boston :  Ticknor  & 


Winthrop  has  won  a  place  in  our  temple  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  the  annals 
of  our  patriotism.  One  after  another  of  his  works,  left  in  manuscript,  are  finding 
the  light,  and  his  readers  are  numbered  by  thousands.  Of  him  and  his  style 
we  have  already  spoken.     The  present  volume  is  chiefly  devoted   to  an    a*)- 
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count  of  a  brief  experience  amongf  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  It  exhibits 
the  same  love  of  nature,  the  same  elasticity  of  spirits,  the  same  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous  aspects  of  life,  the  same  independent  style  of  thinking 
and  speaking,  the  same  appreciation  of  manliness  and  scorn  of  meanness  and 
cant,  which  have  marked  all  his  previous  works.  His  books  exhibit  great 
mental  activity,  and  indicate  the  existence  of  the  elements  of  unusual  vigor 
and  power.  The  present  volume  has  interested  us  less  than  one  or  two  of  its 
predecessors, — partly,  perhaps,  because  he  is  no  more  a  stranger,  but  speaks 
to  us  with  what  is  now  a  familiar  voice.  Siill,  few  readers  who  commence 
the  work  will  lay  down  the  volume  until  ii  is  thoroughly  read. 


1 1 


Tub  Stokt  op  the  Guard  :  A  Chronicle  of  the  War.     By  Jesse  Benton  Fremont. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1863.     12mo.,  pp.  227. 

The  "  Body-Guard"  of  Gen.  Fremont  has  had  a  history  in  the  progress  of 
this  war.  Its  brilliant  dash,  under  Zagonyi,  upon  the  rebel  forces  at  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  awoke  an  enthusiasm  throughout  \^he  whole  loyal  North. 
The  treatment  which  both  the  General  and  his  Body-Guard  met  at  the  hands 
of  the  military  authorities  is  differently  judged,  and  probably  only  partially 
understood  by  the  public.  But  Jesse  Fremont  has  very  great  confidence  that 
she  understands  the  merits  of  the  case,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  she  has 
very  definite  opinions,  which  find  expression  in  the  most  positive  and  une- 
quivocal way.  It  is  a  woman's  book,  written  from  a  heart  full  of  the  sense  ot 
wrong  done  to  those  dear  to  her,  and  resolute  to  vindicate  the  injured.  She 
*is  not  a  smooth  nor  an  accurate  writer,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  vigor,  intensity, 
or  pluck.  It  is  a  valuable  chapter  contributed  to  the  true  history  of  our  great 
struggle,  yet  to  be  written.  The  Hungarian-English  of  Zagonyi  is  preserved 
in  his  letters,  which  are  here  freely  inserted,  and  they  serve  in  an  admirable 
way  to  give  ua  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  movements ; 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  General,  unstudied,  simple  and  often  descending 
to  little  details,  presents  him  and  his  work  in  the  Department  of  the  West  in 
an  eminently  favorable  light.  The  truth  respecting  Fremont  will  probably 
come  out  in  time,  and  he  will  be  assigned  his  true  position  among  the  signifi- 
cant men  of  this  period.  The  profits  of  the  book  go  to  aid  the  families  of 
the  Guard,  many  of  whom  have  been  left  destitute  by  the  calamities  of  the 
war.  ' 


The   Forms  of  Adelaide  A.  Proctor.     (Blue   and   Gold.)     Boston:    Ticknor  & 

Fields.  1863. 

* 

There  are  none  among  this  large  number  of  poems,  on  miscellaneous  top- 
ics, that  are  worthless  or  poor  ;  many  of  them  are  marked  by  smoothness  of 
versification,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  delicacy  and  beauty  of  expression  ; 
while  a  few  are  the  fruits  of  a  true  poetic  genius.  She  is  happiest  in  dealing 
with  sacred  tliemes  ;  while  lier  method  of  handling  them  often  seems  to  show 
decided  Romish  proclivities,  if  not  a  thorough  devotion  to  the  creed  and  cere- 
monialism of  the  Catholic  church.  But  it  is  a  pleasant  little  volume,  full  of 
the  sweetness  of  a  devout  and  musical  soul. 
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.The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua   Critically  Examined  by  the  Bight 
Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.    JD.  Appleton&  Co.  New 
"  York:  1863.     (Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Maine.)  ,      '  ! 

We  gave  so  much  space  to  the  bishop  in  our  last  issue,  that  we  need  only 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  nor  the  position  of  the  man,  as  indicated 
by  his  titles,  to  one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  the  rash  and  weak 
statements  which  so  abound  in  the  former  volume  of  this  infidel  author.  The 
more  one  reads  his  books,  the  more  one  loses  confidence  in  his  candor. 

The  GENTLii  Skeptic  ;  Or  Essays  and  Conversations  of  a  Country  Justice  on  the 
Authenticity  and  Truthfulness  of  the  Old  Testament  Records.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Walworth.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863.  (Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland, 
Maine.) 

This  is  a  decidedly  able  book.  Though  undesigned,  it  replies  faiisfactorily 
to  many  of  the  objections  of  Colenso  and  other  infidels.  The  author  shows, 
in  some  parts,  his  papal  prejudices  and  weaknesses  ;  in  others,  he  ventures 
upon  untenable  and  l^litudinarian  grounds,  but  it  is  not  only,  on  the  whole, 
able,  but  on  some  important  points  is  decidedly  original,  and  contributes  more 
than  most  books  on  these  topics  to  the  valuable  knowledge  of  mankind. 

On  THE  Origin  of  Species  :  Or,  the  Causes  of  the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Na- 
ture. A  Course  of  Six  Lectures  to  Working  Men.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F. 
R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Jermyn  Street  School  of 
Mines.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863.  (Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland, 
Maine.) 

• 
This  little  volume  is  intended  chiefly  to  gi>N3  a  popular  statement  of  Dar- 
win's theory  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  and  regarded  in  this  light,  is  a  suc- 
cess to  be  admired.  In  brief  space,  and  in  language  intelligible  to  the  com- 
mon reader,  much  valuable  information  on  several  branches  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, and  on  Geology,  is  communicated.  The  author,  though  so  scientific, 
shows  himself  subject  to  prejudices  against  Divine  Revelation  ;  all  readers 
in  these  days  have  need  to  distinguish  between  oysters  and  their  shells. 

Pakish  Papehs.  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.  D.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains, 
Author  of  «'  Wee  Davie,"  "  The  Gold  Thread."  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.  1863. 

The  freshness  and  vigor  of  these  "  papers"  will  not  fail  to  commend    them 
to   all,    especially   to  preachers.     "  What  is   Christianity?     Who  was  Jesus 
Christ?     Whatcan  we  believe  if  we  do  not  thus  believe  in  Jesus?     What  if 
Christianity  is  not  true?i'  are  the  questions  answered  in  the  first  chapter,  en- 
tilled,   "  Thoughts  upon  Chrislianiiy."      "Thoughts    upon  the    Final  Judg- 
ment,"   is  the  second,  of  which   "  The  Judge,"    "  Who  are  to  be  judged  ?" 
'The  Books  shall  be  oj)ened,"   and    "  Results  of  Jiidgmeni,"  mark  the  divis- 
ons.     Next  he  speaks  of  "  Our  Future  Life,"  "  In  Heaven,"  physical,  intel- 
lectual, devotional,  social,  active  ;    "  Of  Future  Punishnieni ;"  "  What  after 
Death  ;•'  "  Moments  in  Life  ;"    "  Laborers  together  with  God  ;"  "  Of  Revi- 
vals," their  need  and  objections  to   them  ;    "  The   Christian  congregation  ;" 
'  Cure  for  Schism  ;"    "  The  Union  of  Man  with  Man  ;"  "Progress  of  Mis- 
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sions  ;"  "  The  Mystery  of  Sorrow  ;"  "The  Beginning  of  a  Year  ;"  "Advi- 
ces on  enteiing  a  New  Year."  '*  The  Close  of  the  Year."  Old  themes  truly, 
bnl  they  are,  for  the  nnost  part,  put  in  a  clear  and  striking  light.  No  one  who 
is  (ibliged  often  lo  speak  publicly  on  these  thennes,  need  be  told  how  desirable 
and  difficult  it  is  to  find  anything  new  upon  them. 


Madge  :    Or  Night  and  Morning.     By  H.  G.  B.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  1863.     (Bailey  &  Noyos,  Portland,  Maine.) 

One  of  the  most  chaste,  natural  and  interesting  works  of  imagination  we 
have  fallen  in  with  for  along  time.  The  little  daughter  of  a  drunken  father, 
bequeathed  to  the  poor  house  by  the  widowed  mother,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  opulence,  finds  herself  cruelly  dealt  with  by  the  avaricious  woman  to 
whom  she  was  bound.  She  is  encouraged  to  read  and  to  hope  by  the  good 
pastor  and  his  wife.  At  length  she  becomfes  a  factory  gill,  and  then  a  stu- 
dent, and  then,  of  course,  the  happy  wife  of  a  worthy  young  man — the  son  of 
the  avaricious  mother  who,  not  repenting,  died  in  despair.  •  * 

In  this  novel,  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  against  slavery — one  good 
result  of  the  war — is  plainly  seen.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  this  book 
would  have  shaded  off  in  a  very  different  direction  from  what  it  now  does. 
The  New  England  poor-house  would  have  been  worse  than  the  slave-pen, 
and  such  like,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


The  New  Amehican  Cyclopaedia  :  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowl- 
edge. Edited  by  George  Ilipley  aud  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  XVI.  V — Zwir- 
ner.  With  a  Supplement.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863.  (Bailey  & 
Noyes,  Portland,  Mauie.) 

Five  years  ago  the  first  volume  of  this  Cyclopsedia  appeared,  and,  notwith- 
standing commercial  revulsions  and  civil  war,  we  have  the  last  volume  at  the 
appointed  time.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have,  from  the  same  House,  two  vol- 
umes of  an  Annual  Cyclopaedia  of  rare  value,  and  which  hereafter  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Cyclopeedia  itself.  This  great  work 
is  a  library  in  itself,  and  regarded  as  such,  it  is  pecuniarily  the  best  possible 
outlay.  The  same  amount  of  money  will  not  go  so  far  in  any  other  way, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  completeness.  It  should 
be  one  of  the  first  works  procured  in  all  public  libraries. 

The  leading  articles  are  thorough,  and  most  of  them  singularly  complete. 
A  goodly  number  of  the  best  writers  of  our  cou'ntry  have  been  employed  upon 
it.  The  lamented  William  Law  Symond,  who  gav(5  great  promise,  and  who 
had  accomplished  so  much  though  he  died  so  young,  it  seems  had  prepared 
an  article  on  Wordsworth,  which  appears  in  this  volume.  We  are  glad  to 
see  his  work  in  this  closing  volume.     It  is  grateful  to  the  feelings. 

In  the  supplement  are  articles  on  several  of  the  battles  in  the  present  war, 
as  Antietam,  Ball's  Bluff,  Baton  Rouge,  Bull  Run,  Cedar  Mountain,  Cor- 
inth, &c.  The  campaign  of  Chickahominy  receives  quite  an  extended  notice, 
and,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  supplement  is,  in  the  main,  concerned  with 
persons  and  scenes  connected  with  the  war. 
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We  congratulate  editors  and  publishers,  for  th^  sake  of  the  litoiature  «f 
OUT  country,  upon  their  successful  conapletion  of  the  New  American  Cyclo- 
paedia. ■•<■:■■   •.;■■;■    :  .'..-,,     -■■■■■^  ■     ■:.;  ..; 
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The  AsTBONOMY  op  the  Bible.  By  O.  M.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Cincinnati  and.  Dudley  Observatories ;  Author  of  "Planetary  and  Stellar 
Worlds,"  and  "Popular  Astronomy  ;"  Late  Major-General  of  United  States 
Volunteers.    With  a  Biographical  Sketch.      New  York :    Blakeman  &  Mason. 

1863. 

« 

We  were  permitted  to  listen  to  a  goodly  portion  of  this  Course  of  Lectures 
in  New  York,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  *of  their  lamented  author.  Upon 
looking  them  over  in  print,  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  popular  language  and 
illustrations  are  happily  preserved.  Though  the  lectures  deal  with  the  most 
sublime  themes,  the  author,  by  his  wonderful  gifts,  had  the  power  to  bring 
ihem  down  to  the  coijiprehension  of  those  least  accustomed  to  read  and 
think. 

The  course  consists  of  seven  lectures.  The  first,  "  Astronomical  Evidences 
of  the  Being  of  a  God."  This  would  make  an  excellent  introduction  to  a 
treatise  upon  Natural  Theology.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  any  one  to 
rise  fronn  its  perusal  without  a  profound  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 

Lecture  second,  "The  God  of  the  Universe  is  Jehovah."  This  lecture 
treats  of  the  unity,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  eternity  and  omnipresence  of 
•Jehovah,  showing  that  the  deductions  of  science  completely  accord  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  '  -  . 

Lecture  third  is  upon  "  The  Cosmogony  as  Revealed  by  the  Present  State 
of  Astronomy,"  and  the  next  upon  "  The  Mosaic  account  of  Creation,  com- 
pared with  the  Cosmogony  of  the  Universe, ;js  Revealed  in  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Astronomy."  These  are  followed  by  the  three  following:  "  An  Ex- 
amination of  the  Astronomical  Allusions  in  the  Book  of  Job,''  "The  Astro- 
nomical Miracles  of  the  Bible  Miracles  of  Power,"  and  •' 1'he  Language  of 
the  Bible." 

The  lamented  author  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  for  the  cause  of  science,  of 
patriotism  and  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  would  have  been  no  small  bene- 
faction if  the  whole  life  of  the  author  had  produced  but  this  single  volume  ; 
but  how  much  greater  that,  by  his  noble  life,  he  introduces  it  to  the  attention 
of  millions,  all  of  them  to  be  made  better  for  this  wftrld  and  the  next,  at  least 
so  many  as  read  it. 


The  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.  R. 
S.,  F.  L.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  m  the  Jcrniyn  Street  School  of 
Mines.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     (Bailey  &  Noycs,  Portland,  Me.) 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  this  book  is  to  prove  that  man  differs  less  in  struc- 
ture froai  the  man-like  apes  than  the  said  apes  differ  among  themselves.  This 
point  being  gained,  the  inference  is  that  man  is  only  one  family  in  the  same 
order  with  the  said  apes.  Next,  according  to  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species,  it  is  to  be  proved  that  the  higher  order  of  apes   sprung  from  the 
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lower.  It  naturally  follows  that  man  might  more  easily  spring  from  those 
exalted  apes,  than  that  the  said  exalted  apes  should  spring  from  the  degraded 
apes.  The  degraded  apes  sprung  from  some  lower  organization  of  animal, 
and  the  lowest  animal  organization  from  the  highest  vegetable  organization. 
Vegetable  life  in  like  manner  sprung  from  a  combination  of  chemical  ele- 
ments, and,  thus,  it  follows  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  the 
natural  ultimate  products  of  inorganic  elements.  Animal  and  vegetable  life, 
with  all  their  varied  forms,  are  but  the  ultimate  outgrowths  of  inorganic  ele- 
ments, without  the  intervention  of  the  creative  hand.  In  other  wprds,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nature  alone. 

The  only  hinderance  in  proving  this  theory  seems  to  bo  that  there  are  cer- 
tam  stubborn  facts  which  are  not  for  accommodating  themselves  to  it.  Some 
of  the  advocates  seem  to  be  ready  to  say  with  the  impatient  Frenchman,  *'  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts.'' 

But  putting  aside  for  the  moment  these  ultimate  aims  of  these  investiga- 
tions on  the  part  of  infidels,  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  investigations  are  inter- 
esting and  worthy  of  attention.  They  will,  no  doubt,  result  very  differently 
from  what  some  of  these  ardent  students  suppose,  for  they  expect  to  bring  the 
Bible  into'discredit  by  their  learning. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  Huxley  among  the  prophets.  He  becomes  very  pious 
and  devout,  as  well  as  "  progressive.''  "It  is  as  if  nature  herself,"  piously  re- 
marks the  author,  "  had  foreseen  the  arrogance  of  man,  and  with  Roman 
severity  had  provided  that  his  intellect,  by  its  very  triumphs,  should  call  into 
prominence  the  slaves,  admonishing  the  conqueror  that  he  is  but  dust/' 
That  is,  by  man's  triumphs  in  science,  he  at  lenoth  makes  the  discovery  that 
he  is  but  the  descendant  of  an  ape,  and  at  once  he  is  humbled,  as  when  the 
peacock  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  uncomely  feet. 

"  But  if  mail  be  separated  by  no  greater  structural  barrier  from  the  biutes 
than  they  are  from  one  another — then,"  says  the  author,  "  it  seems  to  follow 
that  if  any  process  of  physical  causation  can  be  discovered  by  which  the  ger- 
era  and  families  of  ordmary  animals  have  been  produced,  that  process  of 
causation  is  amply  sufHcient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  man.  In  other 
words,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Marmosets,  for  example,  have  arisen  by 
gradual  modific<»tion  of  the  ordinary  PUtyrhini,  or  that  both  Marmosets  and 
Platyrhiui  are  modificalions  of  a  primitive  stock — then  there  would  be  no  ra- 
tional ground  for  doubting  that  man  might  have  originated,  in  the  one  case, 
by  the  gradual  modification  of  a  man-like  ape;  or,  in  the  other  case,  as  a 
ramification  of  the  same  primitive  stock  of  those  apes."     p.  125. 

On  '*  progressiveness,"  on  page  131,  we  have  the  following  conclusion: — 
"  Nay,  more,  thoughtful  men,  once  escaped  from  the  blinding  influences  of 
traditional  prejudice,  will  find  in  the  lowly  stock  whence  man  has  sprung,  the 
best  evidence  of  the  splendor  of  his  capacities  ;  and  will  discerti,  in  his  long 
progress  throuoh  the  past,  a  reasonable  ground  for  his  attainment  of  a  nobler 
future." 

That  is,  since  Newton  was  "  the  gradual  modification  of  a  man-like  ape," 
'♦  or  a  modification  of  the  same  primitive  stock  of  those  apes,"   we  should  be 
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encouraged  to  hope  that  we  may  become  as  much  greater  in  science  than  New- 
ton, as  Newton  was  greater  than  "  the  primitive  stock,''  and,  possibly,  we  may 
grow  into  immortality.  "The  blinding  influences  of  traditional  prejudice" 
alluded  to.  are  the  influences  of  the  doctrines  that  man  was  made  in  the  im- 
age of  God  ;  that  he  was  made  a  little  lower  than  angels,  and  set  over  the 
rest  of  creation. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  notice  t>f  "  Some  Fossil  Remains  of  Man."  In 
this  part  of  the  book,  there  is  an  account  of  human  remains!  in  certain  Belgian 
caves  on  the  river  Meuse.  It  was,  no  doubt,  hoped  that  these  remains  would 
prove  the  great  antiquity  of  man,  so  as  to  dispose  of  Moses  forever,  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  they  would  furnish  the  intermediate  link  to  bridge  over  "  the 
gap  between  Homo  (man)  and  Troglodytes"  (apes.)  On  the  latter  point, 
the  courage  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the  demand,  but,  on  the  former,  these 
lovers  of  science  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  at  lasithey  have  *'  Fossil  Remains 
of  Man."  From  their  own  statements,  however,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  they 
believe  here  because  they  want  to  believe.  If  believers  in  the  Bible  showed 
ihe  same  facility  to  manufacture  the  desirable  evidence,  which  is  shown  by 
some  of  those  who  boast  of  their  science,  they  would  deserve  to  be  considered 
the  descendants  from  "  the  same  original  stock  of  those  apes." 

^Family  Sermons,     By  Horatid  Bonar,  D.  D.,   Kelso.      New  York:  Robert  Car- 
ter &  Brothers,  1«63. 

The  author  of  "Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope"  here  presents  fifty-two  ser- 
mons, not  upon  domestic  duties  alone,  but  upon  the  gospel  in  general.  They 
are  each  brief,  to  be  the  better  adapted  to  family  reading — one  for  each  Sab- 
bath during  the  year.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  ihe  author's  previous 
productions,  will  see  he  bus  chosen  his  favorite  themes  for  this  volume,  and 
with  most  of  them  he  has  dealt  in  the  happiest  manner. 


•*IWill:"  Being  the  Determinations  of  the  Man  of  God,  as  found  in  some  of 
the  '«I  Wills"  of  the  Psalms,  By  Philip  Bennett  Power,  M,  A,,  Incumbent 
of  Christ  Church,  Worthing,  author  of  the  "I  Wills'  of  Christ.  2Sew 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1863. 

In  a  notice  in  this  volume  as  the  American  edition,  it  is  stated  lha.t  Jowieeii 
thousand  copies  ol  this  work  have  been  sold  in  England.  It  is  devotional  in 
its  spirit.  Its  illustrations  have  been  gathered  from  much  reading  and  ob- 
servation. 

First,  we  have  the  "  I  wills"  of  irust,  in  the  treatment,  or  rather  applica- 
li(Mi  of  passai^es  l-ike  the  following:  "  I  will  not  be  afraid  often  thousand  of 
people  tliat  have  set  themselves  against  me  round  about."  "  Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  ihe  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou 
art  with  me  ;  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff",  they  comfiirt  me."  "  As  for  me,  I  \vill 
call  upon  God,  the  Lord  shall  save  me.  Evening  and  morning,  and  at  noon, 
will  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud  ;  and  he  shall  hear  my  voice."  "For  I  will  not 
trust  in  my  bow,  neither  shall  my  sword  save  me." 

From  these  passages  is  derived  the  theme,  "  Trust  in  God  despite  appear- 
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ances."  This  is  illustrated  by  scenes  from  the  lives  of  those  who  have  trust- 
ed, as  Paul  in  shipwreck,  and  Lnlher  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  ^  iJu-A  •./^.  «r.  .uu.- 
In  like  man nei  we  have  the  treatment  of  the  "I  wills"  of  Ministry  and 
Testimony;  of  Converse;  of  Teaching;  of  Prayer;  of  Prayer  in  Time  of 
Trouble;  of  Continuance  in  Prayer;  of  Intense  Prayer  ;  of  Action;  of 
Praise  ;  the  Different  Attributes  of  Praise  ;  the  Willing  Spirit  and  Weak 
Flesh. 


'  U   ) 


The  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry.  By  Justus  Von  Liebig.  Edited  by  John 
Blyth,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Queen's  College,  Cork.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     (Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Maine.) 

■    -t  •  ■         ',■'  ■■  '  '         •■•■  -•     ,'   I 

When  such  men  as  Professor  Liebig  devote  themselves  for  a  long  series  of 
years  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  husbandry,  it  indicates  that  that  calling  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  somewhat  according  to  its  importance.  One  of 
the  strangest  things  in  civilized  lands  is  the  fact  that  the  calling  by  which 
the  food  of  man  and  beast  is  brought  forth  from  the  store-house  of  nature 
should  be  left  so  much  to  the  purest  chance.  The  last  fifty  years  give  indi- 
cations that  it  is  not  always  to  be  so.  Professor  Liebig,  in  the  introduction  of 
this  book  numerates  some  of  the  hinderances  to  be  overcome  in  introducing  a 
more  intelligent  era  in  agriculture.  The  chief  is,  the  indisposition  of  agricul- 
turalists themselves  to  depart  from  hereditary  notions. 

"  The  opinions  of  practical  men,"  he  remarks,  "  seem  to  be  inherited  like 
some  inveterate  disease.  Each  regards  agriculture  from  his  own  narrow 
point  of  view,  and  forms  his  conclusions  of  the  proceedings  of  others  from 
what  he  does  himself." 

The  translation  and  reprint  of  the  work  before  us  are  of  valuable  service  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country.  Many  agriculturalists  in  this  coun- 
try have  quite  overcome  the  prejudices  to  which  Liebig  refers,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  welcome  any  light  he  and  others  can  shed  upon  their  calling.  In 
this  work  he  treats  of  the  plant,  the  soil,  action  of  soil  on  food' and  plants  in 
manure,  farm-yard  manure,  the  system  of  farm-yard  manuring.  Guano,  Poud- 
rette — human  excrements,  eartliy  phosphates,  ground  rape  cake,  wood-ash, 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  ;  and  common  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  salts  of  ammonia, 
gypsum  and  lime.  The  subjects  are  so  treated  that  the  mere  practical  man 
can  understand  and  apply  what  is  communicated. 

Plants  are  composed  of  two  classes  of  constituents  ;  one  class  is  of  cohi- 
bustible  elements,  the  other  of  inconnbustible,  that  which  remains  as  ashes 
after  combustion.  The  combustible  constituents  are  derived  from  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  The  incombustible  elements  are 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  silicic  acid,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  the  process  of  vegetation,  the  plant,  under  proper  conditions  of  light  and 
heat,  absorbs  these  constituents,  which  are,  properly  speaking,  the  food  of 
plants,  from  the  earth  and  air.  The  gaseous  constituents  are  absorbed  from 
the  air,  while  the  others  are  absorbed  from  the  earth.  The  soil  must  con- 
tain these,  or  the   plant  cannot  thrive.     On  this  depends  the  whole  work  of 
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manuring  the  soil  suitable  to  the  given  plant.  Some  plants  require  in  pre- 
ponderence  one  class  of  these  elements,  other  plants  another  class.  So,  in 
certain  soils,  certain  of  these  are  present,  and  others  absent.  Thus,  in  adapt- 
ing a  jjiven  soil  to  a  given  plant,  both  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  soil 
needs  to  be  understood-  Manures  of  a  mixed  kind  are  frequently  put  upon 
fioil  which  requires  but  one  or  two  particular  constituents,  and  so  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  labor  and  expense  are  sheer  waste.  Hence,  the  analysis  of 
soils,  of  manures,  and  of  plants,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  adapting 
soil  to  plants.  If  an  apple  tree,  for  instance,  be  analyzed,  and  its  con- 
stituents ascertained,  you  know  precisely  the  kind  of  food  required  to  be  in 
the  soil. 

The  excrements  of  man,  it  is  evident  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  contain  all 
the  mineral  matter  not  only  of  the  breadstuffs,  butof  the  meats  also.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  if  these  could  be  restored  to  the  soil,  a  perfect  circulation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  life  and  growth  of  plants  and  animals  would  be  established. 
In  our  conntry  the  chief  portions  of  these  excrements,  especially  in  cities, 
are  carried  by  sewerage  into  the  sea.  In  older  countries  this  is  not  permitted 
to  the  same  extent  it  is  in  this  country.  The  problem  of  returning  to  the 
soil  from  the  sea  the  fertilizing  agents  carried  thither  by  sewerage,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  production  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food.  It  is  a  problem  that  does  not  seem  to  be  near  solution. 
•  This  book  should  be  read  by  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Students  will  find  it  furnishes  much  food  for  reflection.  It  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  toil  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  best  minds  of  the  age  on 
a  subject  of  vast  importance,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all.  '  "  '    ' 


The  Results  of  Slavery.  By  Augustin  Cochin,  Ex-Maire  and  Municipal 
Councillor  of  Paris.  Work  Crowned  by  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated 
by  Mary  L.  Booth.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Company.  1863.  12mo.,  pp. 
413. 

This  is  the  other  part  of  M.  Cochin's  work  on  slavery, — the  volume  on  the 
"  Results  of  Emancipation"  having  been  first  issued  in  this  country,  and  re- 
cently noticed  in  the  Quarterly.  Naturally,  perhaps,  the  order  of  the  vol- 
umes should  have  been  reversed  ;  but  as  our  American  statesmen  and  people 
were  beginning  to  busy  themselves  in  earnest  with  the  problem  of  emancipa- 
tion, which  they  were  forced  to  undertake,  the  publication  of  the  previous 
volume  was  hastened  as  a  politic  measure  ;  while  our  own  experience  was 
probably  giving  us  a  more  impressive  view  of  the  evil  '•  results  of  slavery" 
than  any  array  of  facts  and  reasonings  could  possibly  do.  But  the  volume  is 
timely  even  now  ;  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  instructive;  while  the  abili- 
ty displayed  in  it,  as  well  as  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  w  hich 
the  subject  here  receives,  entitle  the  work  of  Cochin  to  the  most  serious 
attention  and  the  most  patient  study.  The  volume  is  issued  in  a  style  uniform 
with  that  of  its  predecessor,  and  they  constitute,  taken  together,  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  at  once  fresh,  full,  reliable  and  convincing. 

The  author  is  a  man  of  rare  powers, — deserving,  both  by  his  scholarship 
and  candor,  his  breadth  of  view  and  his  philanthropic  spirit,   to   be  classed 
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with  DeTocqueville  and  Gasparin.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire 
roost,  his  patient  study  of  statistics,  his  skilful  elucidation  and  grouping  of 
facts,  his  keen  and  penetrative  analysis,  his  logical  vigor,  his  epigrammatic 
force  of  stalenaent,  his  pronnpt  and  brilliant  retorts,  or  his  marvellous  combina- 
tion of  self-poise  and  fervor.  The  high  moral  and  religious  tone  which  dis- 
tinguishes him,  in  all  the  nooodsof  his  mind  and  all  the  methods  of  his  eflTort, 
stands  out  conspicuous  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  man,  and  the  noblest 
feature  of  his  work.  He  seems  to  have  read  everything  on  the  subject,  and 
to  have  digested  and  assimilated  the  whole  mass  of  material.  He  seems  as 
familiar  with  the  whole  history  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle  in  this  country  as 
William  Goodell  himself;  and  there  is  not  a  plea  in  behalf  of  slavery,  nnade 
by  a  religious  or  political  partisan,  that  escapes  his  notice  or  fails  to  get  his 
answer.  With  none  of  the  personalities  or  the  bitterness  which  disfigure  the 
most  sterling  of  our  anti-slavery  literature,  he  shows  scorn  of  all  the  inhuman- 
ities and  sophistries  which  despotism  has  begotten  or  paraded,  equal  to  that 
which  comes  from  the  iron  tongue  of  Garrison  or  the  golden  lips  of  Phillips. 
Here  is  an  extract,  shoeing  how  thoroughly  he  comprehends  our  American 
political  life  : 


"There  is  a  powerful  reason  which  alone  explains  why  the  South,  despite  so 
striking  a  social  inferiority,  preserves  its  political  superiority.  This  is,  that 
the  Noith  has  manifold  interests,  is  obedient  to  interests  which  conflict  among 
themselves,  is  divided  into  parties  which  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to 
the  same  questions  ;  while  to  the  South,  the  maintenance  of  slavery  is  a  point 
which  rules  over  all  others  and  silences  all  secondary  divisions:  the  men  of 
the  North  vote  in  different  ways  ;    the  men  of  the  South  vote   as  one  man. 

It  results  at  once  from  this  preponderance  of  the   South,  and 

the  brutality  of  parties,  that  men  of  intellect  and  heart,  of  noble  character  and 
refined  talent,  inspired  with  a  disgust  of  public  life,  have  abandoned  it,  and 
live  in  retreat,  devoting  themselves  to  isolated  labors.  A  handful  of  merchants 
produced  Washington  and  his  illustrious  contemporaries.  A  rich  and  power- 
ful nation  has  hardly  a  single  statesman  !" 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  promptness  at  logical  and  epigrammatic  retort  : 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  in  American  books  than  the  following  sentence: 
*  The  slave  is  not  unhappy  ;  he  would  have  been  much  more  wieiched  in 
Africa,  France,  or  England  ;  is  the  free  laborer  less  to  be  pitied  V    .     .     .     . 

"  I  am  ready  for  every  admission,  every  temperament,  every  conce3sion 
that  may  be  wished  ;  let  us  keep  to  the  truth,-— the  truth,  alas !  is  lamentable 
enough, 

"  1  am  willinff,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  negro  was  more  unhappy  in 
Africa  ;  but  the  question  is,  not  to  know  how  h<^  was  treated  in  the  land  of 
Mahomet,  but  how  he  should  be  treated  in  the  land  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  If  our  cities  contain  wretches  more  to  be  pitied  than  some  negroes,  it  is 
a  reason  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  whites,  by  no  means  for  main- 
taining the  condition  of  the  blacks 

"But  we  will  not  dispute  ;  we  will  draw  the  same  picture  of  the  slave  that 
he  willingly  draws  to  himself  of  the  rich  man, — the  negro  is  happy;  he  eats 
well,  he  sleeps  well  ;  during  his  whole  life  he  has  no  care  for  the  future  ;  no 
suffering  to  endure  ;  he  is  almost  constantly  singing,  drinking,  and  dancing 
light-heartedly,  while  his  master  lives  in  peace. 
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"  This  happiness  is  the  most  revolting  thing  of  all  !    .     .     .     . 

"Yes,  it  is  this  which  renders  me  indignant,  because  this  nnutual  blindness 
is  the  lowest  degree  to  which  the  wretch  and  the  culprit  can  descend  through 
the  fatal  habit  of  the  wrong  which  the  one  endures  and  the  other  inflicts,'* 

The  following  words  seem  almost  like  the  cheering  utterance  of  a  prophet 
over  our  misgivings  and  fears  : 

"  I  write  in  1861.  Before  the  rapid  course  of  lipne  shall  have  borne  away 
the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Europe  will  celebrate  the  hundredih 
anniversary  of  1789,  America  will  have  witnessed  the  dawn  of  that  of  1787. 
Among  the  men  who  have  served  the  cause  of  justice,  equality,  Christian  fra- 
ternity and  liberty,  in  both  worlds,  more  than  one,  perhaps,  will  be  sleeping 
sadly  in  the  tomb,  despairing  of  his  work,  and  prophesying  to  his  country  an 
inevitable  descent  into  those  two  abysses  which  follow  each  other  in  a  never- 
ending  round,  anarchy  and  despotism.  I  dare  believe,  I  dare  affirm,  confiding 
in  God,  despite  so  many  adverse  appearances,  that  the  despondent  will  be 
mistaken,  and  the  hopeful  in  the  right.  I  dare  believe, I  dare  affirm,  that,  be- 
fore a  quarter  of  a  century  shall  have  passed,  there  will  be  no  longer  in  Eu- 
rope a  single  despot,  in  America  a  single  slave." 

It  may  be  added  that,  instead  of  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  the  politi- 
cal aspects  of  slavery  in  this  country,  the  author  takes  us  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  to  Portugal,  to  Brazil,  to  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  to  Africa;  and 
devotes  a  hundred  pajzes  to  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  and 
slavery, — dealing  with  the  subject  as  a  hisiorian,  a  critic,  and  a  Christian 
philosopher,  happily  condensing  what  others  have  said,  and  adding  and  inter- 
preting much  that  is  original  and  suggestive  from  his  own  mind. 
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Article  L— THE    DISCIPLINE   OF  LETTERS  AND   OF 

LIFE.^ 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

The  first  feeling  with  which  one  comes  up  to  a  literary 
festival,  in  these  days  of  agitation  and  strife,  is  that  of  relief 
and  gratitude.  The  season  and  the  surroundings  add  to  the 
satisfaction.  The  high  noon  of  summer  lights  the  landscapes ; 
the  rivulets  sing  through  the  listening  grasses ;  the  forest  foli- 
age rises  and  swells  in  long  undulations  like  a  sea  of  liquid 
emerald ;  and  the  vegetation  of  the  fields  hastens  through  its 
greenness  into  gold.  We  leave  the  battle-fields  behind  us ; — 
the  desolated  towns  reach  us  with  no  cry  of  agony,  and  the  re- 
cruiting-call, dying  in  the  distance,  leaves  the  ear  free  to  fill  it- 
self with  better  voices.  Wearied  with  the  ceaseless  din  of  our 
intense  and  turbulent  life,  it  seems  no  common  joy  to  sit  down 
at  the  bidding  and   renew  the  fellowship  of  letters.     It  is  like 
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*  It  is  with  real  reluctance  that  the  author  finally  yields  to  solicita- 
tion, and  allows  this  Address,  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies 
of  Maine  State  Seminary,  at  their  recent  Anniversary,  to  appear  as 
an  article  for  the  Quarterly.  Besides  the  fact  that  such  productions 
have  quite  frequently  appeared  on  these  pages,  there  is  an  objection 
arising  from  the  general  want  of  adaptation  in  the  style  of  the  spoken 
address  to  the  careful  reader.  But  being  published  for  what  it  was, 
it  is  left  without  revision. 
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stacking  our  ■arms  to  bivouac  for  a  season  beyond  the  call  of 
the  bugle,  and  the  challenge  of  the  sentry, — to  live  over  our 
brighter  days  in  meditation,  and  feed  on  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  our  best  ideals,  not  yet  lost  or  abandoned,  however  far 
from  being  realized.  We  may  well  be  grateful  that  literature 
still  keeps  its  temple  and  holds  its  court, — daring  still  to  say^ 
in  the  presence  of  a  million  struggling  warriors,-—"  The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword."  And  when  the  Alma  Mater  sends 
out  the  annual  call  to  her  scattered  children, — and  is  answer- 
ed here  only  by  the  drum-beat  and  the  shout  of  charging  squad- 
rons, and  there  only  by  the  silence  that  settles  upon  the  sol- 
dier's grave  where  many  of  her  best  and  bravest  are  sleeping^ 
— we  who  can,  may  well  come  up  with  thankfulness  and  fill  our 
narrowed  circle  with  a  feeling  whose  only  fitting  language  is 
silence  and  tears. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  occasion,  moreover,  is  to  select 
some  theme  belonging  to  the  domain  of  pure  and  genial  schol- 
arship, and  thus  shut  out  for  the  time  all  those  agitating  and 
painful  topics  which  crowd  our  days  and  nights  full  to  overflow- 
ing. We  are  prompted  to  say, — "  Let  the  rebellion  and  the 
war  take  care  of  themselves,  at  least  for  the  half  of  one  week, 
while  we  seek  to  do  such  justice  as  we  may  to  the  claims  of 
learning.  We  are  here  to  deal,  not  with  slavery,  but  with  sci- 
ence J  not  with  elements  of  civilization,  but  with  the  erudi- 
tion of  the  classics  ;  not  with  politics,  but  with  philosophy;  not 
with  life,  but  with  literature.  Soldiers  may  strive, — scholars 
should  study;  bayonets  may  belong  to  war, — books  are  the 
proper  tools  for  true  workmen." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture  of  literary  life,  and 
a  second  thought  for  the  scholar's  consideration.  Is  that  a  true 
manliness  which  would  blind  the  eye  to  sober  realities  in  life  be- 
cause the  sight  is  painful,  and  stop  the  car  against  the  plea  of  the 
sufi'ering  country  because  there  is  agony  in  the  tone  ?  Would 
our  scholarship  hold  a  festival  and  shut  the  doors  in  the  face  of 
all  public  spirit,  and  drown  all  human  sympathies  in  the  cup  of 
literary  gratification  ?  In  the  great  struggle  of  Christian  cif  il- 
ization  to  gain  and  keep  the  mastery  of  the  Western  conti- 
nent, shall  our  learning  take  no  interest,   and  bear   no  part  ? 
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Our  brothers  are  in  the  field ;  shall  we  give  them  no  place  in 
our  recollection,  no  word  of  cheer  in  our  utterances,  no  recog- 
nition in  our  inventories  of  life,  no  mention  in  the  roll-call  of 
those  who  have  been  schooled  into  nobility  under  the  tuition  of 
American  republicanism?  What  are  educational  appliances 
worth  without  a  country  ?  and  who  cares  to  claim  a  country 
where  anarchy  and  despotism  take  the  place  of  government, 
and  liberty  scoffs  at  both  equality  and  law?  Who  pleads  for  a 
learning  that  does  not  intensify  and  enlarge  and  elevate  life  ? 
and  who  does  not  scorn  the  study  which  builds  up  heartless 
pedants  instead  of  producing  men  ?  The  only  apology  for  our 
being  here  to-day,  instead  of  being  in  Virginia  or  Mississippi, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  we  can  serve  the 
country  and  its  cause  more  truly  and  largely  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  true  manhood  in  northern  soil,  than  by  vitalizing  the 
Southern  with  our  patriotic  blood.  There  arc  chasms  and 
shadows  in  half  our  homes,  caused  by  the  departure  of  those 
whose  presence  was  a  light,,  and  who  are  sanctified  now  by  the 
altar  on  which  they  laid  themselves  as  gifts  to  the  country. 
We  only  impeach  learning,  and  show  ourselves  treacherous  .to 
the  best  instincts  of  the  heart,  when  we  hide  our  faces  from 
the  great  struggle  of  history,  and  seal  up  our  lips  with  silence 
while  the  moral  heroism  of  the  century  marches  by  to  glorious 
martyrdom. 

We  are  summoned  here  by  Letters,  and  we  come  from  the 
midst  of  Life;  we  cannot  disregard  the  call,  and  we  cannot  for- 
get the  thrilling  experiences  that  are  making  us  live  a  century 
in  a  year.  A  literary  reverie  were  unworthy  of  us  as  citizens  at 
such  a  crisis ;  a  heated  harangue  upon  the  war,  from  any  stand- 
point, were  an  impertinence  on  such  an  occasion.  Let  us  find  our 
theme  in  this  two-fold  claim,  and  the  method  of  its  treatment 
in  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  hour;  and  so  con- 
sider  The  Discipline  evolved  from  Letters  and  from  Life. 

I  do  not  propose  to  revive  the  old  controversy  between  prac- 
tical and  theoretic  education, — between  self-culture  and  the 
culture  of  the  schools, — between  pe'rsonal  experience  and  for- 
eign instruction.  It  has  often  been  more  a  war  of  words  than 
of  ideas.    A  clear  definition  of  terms  would  have  taken  away 
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more  than  half  the  area  of  the  battle-ground,  and  spiked  some 
of  the  very  heaviest  of  the  logical  guns,  in  the  opposing  batte- 
ries. The  first  fact  is,  that  no  man  is  ever  really  educated 
who  does  not,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  personal  powers, 
reach  out  and  take  hold  of  the  elements  of  mental  life,  and  ap- 
propriate and  assimilate  them.  No  teacher,  however  compe- 
tent, or  patient,  or  skilful,  can  educate  a  drone.  A  passive 
mind  is  doomed  to  be  a  weak  one.  However  capacious  a  soul 
may  be,  if  it  is  nothing  but  a  reservoir,  without  absorbents  or 
strong  digestion,  it  only  grows  feeble  and  dyspeptic  by  being 
crammed.  Put  Agassiz  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  into 
it,  and  it  is  rich  only  in  its  contents, — itself  remains  poor  and 
despicable.  All  the  Colleges  and  Faculties  in  the  country 
will  fail  to  make  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  one  who  refuses  to  put 
forth  his  own  mental  powers  in  research  and  analysis,  in  self- 
development  and  mental  appropriation.  The  universe  is  an 
eternal  enigma  to  thoughtlessness,  in  spite  of  orreries  and  dia- 
grams and  experiments  J  and  a  college  diploma  is  nothing  but  a 
fool's  cap  to  one  who  has  sought  simply  to  suck  up  the  stream 
of  knowledge  like  a  sponge,  instead  of  turning  it  into  fibre  and 
fruit  like  a  thrifty  tree.  In  this  sense,  every  man  is  self-edu- 
cated who  is  educated  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  fact  is,  that  every  man  re- 
ceives the  chief  elements  of  his  educational  discipline  from 
sources — and  very  largely  from  human  sources — lying  without 
himself  One  may  read  and  become  familiar  with  history  in 
his  own  kitchen ;  but  what  would  he  have  done  without  Lid- 
dell  and  Grote,  Gibbon  and  Prescott,  Hume  and  Bancroft? 
He  may  gain  a  mastery  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
outside  of  schools,*  but  what  could  he  have  done  without  the  gram- 
marians and  lexicographers,  the  literary  executors  and  publish- 
ers ?  He  may  revel  among  the  classic  authors,  without  listening 
to  the  prelections  of  a  Greek  and  Latin  professor;  but  where 
does  he  get  his  editions  of  the  Anabasis  or  the  Commentaries,  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Odes  of  Horace  ?  Does  he  follow  the 
march  of  the  constellations,  and  weigh  the  planets  in  his  math- 
ematical scales,  without  the  help  of  the  astronomers;  or  read 
the  record  of  the  older  creations  in   the  rocks  without  asking 
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Lyell  or  Hitchcock  to  interpret  the  writing,  or  Hugh  Miller  and 
Dana  to  illuufiine  the  luisty  pages?  .  Does  your  self-taught  man 
search  out  and  classify  for  himself  all  the  facts  which  he  em- 
ploys in  every  step  of  his  career;  and  did  he  charge  the  atmos- 
phere about  him  with  the  intellectual  vitality  that  stirs  his 
brain  and  thrills  his  spirit  like  a  current  of  galvanism  ?  There 
is  but  one  answer.  Every  educated  mind  takes  each  onward 
and  upward  step  aided  by  the  arm  and  guided  by  the  light  of 
whole  generations  of  teachers  j  and  if  he  be  either  modest  or 
just,  he  will  recognize  his  obligations,  and  hasten  to  speak  his 
gratitude. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  sorrier  sight, — a  strut- 
ting pedant,  flourishing  his  new  diploma  as  though  that  had 
changed  him  from  a  stupid  undergraduate  into  a  genuine  litera- 
ry aristocrat,  or  a  merely  decent,  home-bred  rhetorician,  trying 
to  ridicule  the  thorough  scholarship  which  he  cannot  appreciate, 
or  firing  smutty  sarcasms  at  the  University  whose  refuse 
thoughts  make  up  half  his  mental  capital.  A  true  scholarship, 
however  and  wherever  developed,  has  no  such  petty  prejudices 
and  no  such  insufferable  egotism.  Hugh  Miller  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  admired  each  other  like  heroes,  and  loved  like  broth- 
ers; and  the  republic  of  letters  has  shown' us  few  nobler  or 
more  touching  scenes  than  that  which  was  not  long  since  wit- 
nessed at  Cambridge,  when  Nathaniel  Banks, — who  had  grown 
up  from  the  '^  Bobbin  Boy"  to  be  the  honored  Oovernor  of 
Massachusetts, — put  into  his  magnificent  address  the  modest 
regret  that  he  could  not  call  Harvard  University  Alma  Mater  ,• 
and  Edward  Everett,  the  consummate  flower  of  our  literary 
culture,  generously  responded  for  that  venerable  seat  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  language  of  a  classical  quotation :  "  Nothing'  is 
wanting  to  his  glor^/,  hut  he  is  loatiting  to  ours." 

Whether  one  shall  study,  and  grow  wise  and  strong,  in  the 
schools  or  out,  is  sometimes  determined  by  peculiar  tastes, 
sometimes  by  surroundings,  sometimes  by  early  training,  some- 
times by  peculiar  experiences,  which  create  an  attraction  for 
one  sphere  and  a  repulsion  from  the  other.  Some  natures, 
from  inner  build  and  chosen  sphere,  may  get  a  more  valuable 
training  for  themselves  outside  the  schools  than  within  them  ; 
31* 
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with  others  the  question,  whether  they  shall  be  bundles  of 
weakness  or  sources  of  strength,  turns  upon  the  other  ques- 
tion,— whether  they  are  quickened  and  put  upon  the  proper 
path  by  wise  and  systematic  instruction. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  precise  point  to  be  considered. 
Every  susceptible  and  teachable  nature,  however  much  it  may 
derive  from  letters  in  the  way  of  discipline,  finds,  sooner  or 
later,  that  the  experiences  of  actual  life,  where  its  forces  throb 
and  its  social  elements  freely  play,  have  much  to  do  in  its 
training.  If  these  do  not  fashion,  they  at  least  modify  and  im- 
press. Letters  have  their  office,  and  they  do  their  work  in 
the  discipline  of  minds  and  the  training  of  powers ;  so  also  does 
life  lift  up  its  myriad  voices,  and  touch  us  decisively  with  its 
more  than  hundred  arms.  The  silent  teachers  in  the  library 
stand  motionless  on  the  shelves,  but  when  we  touch  them  they 
distil  their  lessons  into  the  soul  with  marvellous  effect ;  and 
the  vocal  teacher  in  the  lecture-room  keeps  us  hanging  upon 
his  lips  as  he  will,  while  his  thoughts  flow  along  the  channels 
of  our  being  till  the  very  banks  are  overflown ;  but  when  we 
pass  into  the  living  world  of  men,  where  antagonists  contend, 
and  rivals  struggle,  and  athletae  run ;  where  merchants  man- 
age, and  politicians  plot,  and  generals  manoeuvre ;  w^here  en- 
terprise strikes  into  the  forest,  and  treachery  lies  in  wait  for 
its  prey,  and  piety  sends  up  its  patient  prayer  to  heaven, 
straight  throligh  all  the  jargon  of  men  ; — then  we  find  ourselves 
in  another  school,  where  the  teachers  fill  all  the  air  with  shout- 
ing, where  reveries  are  broken  by  the  push  of  violence,  and 
lessons  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  deeds.  One  is  the  school  of 
letters;  the  other  is  the  university  of  life.  One  disciplines  by 
set  methods,  and  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  plan  ;  the 
other  stirs  and  impels  us,  now  pressing  this  way,  now  drawing 
that,  mingling  exhortation  and  protest,  the  promise  of  paradise 
with  the  threat  of  purgatory.  These  are  the  two  kinds  of 
training ,  which  ofi'er  us  their  ministry  and  bring  their  disci- 
pline. 

They  are  widely  separated  in  character  and  diverse  in 
method ;  and  there  are  equal  difi'erences  in  the  estimates  put 
upon   these  two   schools  of  discipline.     One  chooses  letters, 
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another  prefers  life.  Here  manhood  is  sought  through  patient 
study  in  literary  quiet ;  there  the  school-room  and  school  ap- 
pliances are  regarded  simply  as  so  many  expedients  for  keep- 
ing young  minds  out  of  mischief  and  danger,  until  the  time 
comes  for  putting  them  into  the  real  school  furnished  by  the 
stirring,  practical  world.  One  father  sends  his  boy  of  fourteen 
off  among  the  hills  to  the  academy,  and  thence  to  the  college 
and  the  professional  school,  as  the  surest  way  of  building  him 
into  a  real  man ;  a  neighboring  father  puts  his  son  at  the  same 
age  into  the  store  of  some  merchant  prince  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  as  the  only  school  where  he  is  likely  to  rise  to  a 
mastery  among  his  fellows. 

And  the  products  of  this  diverse  training  meet  a  varying  re» 
ception.  The  pale  and  patient  student,  carrying  half  a  score 
of  sciences  in  his  overgrown  brain,  and  as  many  languages  fold- 
ed up  in  his  flexible  tongue,  receives  in  one  circle  an  homage 
only  a  little  below  worship ;  while  a  Wall  street  banker,  or  a 
leader  in  Congress,  is  elsewhere  hailed  as  the  highest  human 
product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  one  case  we  glorify 
letters;  in  the  other  we  are  framing  panegyrics  upon  life. 

There  must  be  reasons  for  this  profound  respect  awakened 
toward  both  schools  of  discipline, — there  must  be  something  in 
them  and  in  their  products  deserving  of  regard  and  answering 
to  human  wants,  or  they  would  have  long  since  been  put  away. 
Forgetting  their  rivalries,  and  listening  to  them  without  preju- 
dice, let  us  hear,  first,  what  may  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  letters, 
as  a  means  of  human  discipline,  and  then  listen  to  the  claims 
of  life.  The  arguments  shall  be  epitomized  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. 

In  the  sphere  of  letters  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the 
treasures  accumulated  by  the  past.  In  our  libraries  are  stored 
the  vast  results  of  previous  study.  There  the  by-gone  ages 
tell  us  what  they  thought,  and  planned,  and  attempted,  and  ac- 
complished ;  and  also  what  they  hoped  for  without  realizing  j 
and  so,  through  both  their  successes  and  their  failures,  they 
come  to  aid  us  in  our  proper  undertakings,  and  warn  us  against 
Utopias.  There  whole  generations  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience, — workers  in  the  fields  of  life  pass  over  to  us  their 
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implements  and  their  products,  explorers  report  from  the  fields 
they  have  surveyed,  souls  that  have  laecn  wrecked  set  up  bea- 
cons to  warn  us  against  their  fate,  and  great  conquerors  tell 
us  how  their  noblest  battles  were  won.  Through  letters  time 
reports  to  us  six  thousand  years  of  human  struggle  and  effort. 
The  wisest  lips  of  all  antiquity  distil  instruction  through  let- 
ters, and  the  great  workers  build  their  monuments  on  that 
broad  domain.  And  thus  we  get  the  teaching  of  a  broad  ex- 
perience to  chasten  our  untried  confidence  and  direct  our  pre- 
sumptuous speculation. 

And  then,  too,  we  are  calm  and  thoughtful  under  the  disci- 
pline of  letters.  We  listen  in  a  meditative  mood ;  we  study 
and  accept  the  tasks  assigned  us  with  deliberation  and  care. 
We  are  appealed  to  on  the  sida  of  reason  rather  than  on  that 
of  impulse.  The  passions  part  with  thoir  heat  in  the  quietude 
of  patient  study,  the  eye  of  reflection  is  clear,  the  outlook  upon 
life  is  from  a  point  removed  from  the  excitements  which  come 
of  its  turmoil.  There  is  no  fierceness  in  the  tone  with  which 
the  ancient  worthies  speak  to  us  from  the  volumes  that  en- 
shrine their  thought, — even  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  put 
no  wild  fever  into  the  blood,  the  struggles  between  patrician 
and  plebeian  draw  us  into  no  headlong  partisanship,  and  the 
fierce  battle  of  the  dictionaries  is  only  a  manifest  war  of 
words. 

Besides,  through  letters,  we  may  choose  our  teachers,  select- 
ing only  the  wisest  and  best,  and  be  sure  of  getting  even  their 
highest  utterances.  The  chaff  of  their  speech  is  winnowed  from 
the  wheat,  and  they  offer  us  the  plump,  nutritious  grain.  We 
keep  company  only  with  the  nobility  of  literature,  and  we  sit 
with  them  chiefly 'in  their  hours  of  inspiration.  When  Homer 
nods  we  cease  to  listen  or  look;  when  we  perceive  "  his  eye  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  and  his  bosom  heaves  under  his  singing 
robes,  then  we  wake  both  eye  and  ear  to  gaze  on  his  rapt  coun- 
tenance, and  drink  in  his  entrancing  music.  We  do  not  wait 
on  these  monarchs  of  thought  as  valets  des  chambres,  where 
they  put  off  their  greatness;  but  take  their  fellowship  when 
they  walk  in  state, — every  movement  majestic  and  every  word 
kingly. 
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Again,  letters  bring  out  into  consciousness,  activity  and  pow- 
er, the  highest  and  best  elements  of  mind,  which  would  other- 
wise lie  latent  and  be  overborne.  Burns,  following  the  plow 
over  his  father's  field  in  Alloway,  did  indeed  find  the  Parnas- 
sian fire  kindled  in  his  soul  by  the  sunbeams  j  and  Burritt 
heard  the  voices  of  many  nations  speaking  to  him  in  the  roar  of 
the  wind  through  his  blacksmith  bellows ;  but  all  natures  are 
not  thus  full  of  vital  susceptibility.  Even  mythology  makes 
only  the  statue  of  Meranon  return  the  greeting  of  the  rising, 
day  with  a  song, — all  the  rest  of  the  chiselled  gods  and  god- 
desses stood  around  cold  and  silent  to  the  common  appeal  of 
the  sun.  And  the  inspiration  of  letters  is  needed  to  waken 
most  natures  into  their  nobler  life.  As  many  plants  never 
come  to  the  blossom  in  the  op.en  parterre,  but  flush  out  into 
splendor  in  the  hot-house,  so  there  are  many  minds  that  never 
reveal  nor  suspect  their  capacities  in  the  fields  of  common  life, 
but  are  crowned  with  flowers  and  hung  with  choice  fruit  under 
the  special  stimulus  of  letters.  Many  a  poet,  whose  music  will 
tremble  in  the  air  for  a  century,  had  never  found  the  harp 
hanging  tuned  within  his  own  spirit,  had  not  the  voice  of  Mil- 
ton and  Shakespeare  shaken  the  strings  and  set  the  melody 
dropping  like  rain ;  and  many  a  timid  boy  had  failed  to  be  the 
high  priest  of  science,  had  not  the  lecture  and  laboratory  drawn 
out  his  unconquerable  inquisitiyeness  and  fed  his  patient  en- 
thusiasm. A  common  fiddle  may  lie  for  years  about  a  house, 
yielding  now  and  then  only  a  very  doubtful  version  of  "  St. 
Martin's,"  or  "  Wait  for  the  Waggon,"  until  some  Ole  Bull  or 
Paganini  shall  come  along  and  touch  it  with  the  fingers  of  his 
genius,  and  then  it  appears  an  inspired  Cremona,  transfigured 
amid  the  glory  of  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies.  What 
these  masters  might  do  for  the  viol,  letters  have  often  done  for 
souls. 

By  the  aid  of  letters  we  learn  the  significance  of  facts — 
looking  beyond  them  to  the  laws  which  they  illus'trate  and  the 
principles  which  they  symbolize.  And  this  power  of  discern-: 
ment  and  interpretation  is  the  one  great  feature  which  separ- 
ates the  lower  and  the  higher  orders  of  mind — Von  Humboldt 
and  a  Fejee  Islander  lived  in  the  same  world,  saw  the  same 
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phenomena,  had  similar  organs  of  vision,  and  witnessed  the  un- 
rolling of  the  same  panorama  by  the  hand  of  Providence.  But  to 
them  the  worlds  were  not  the  same.  One  of  them  found  every 
department  of  nature  overcrowded  with  meaning, — each  object 
had  its  lesson,  every  process  was  a  revelation  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, and  the  whole  air  was  full  of  prophetic  voices.  The  other 
turned  only  a  stupid  gaze  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  sea,  walked  irreverent  beneath  the  solemn 
^  splendors  of  the  sky,  and  raised  no  question  over  the  great 
mysteries  of  life  and  death.  The  world  is  crowded  with  facts; 
life  is  brimming  full  of  phenomena;  we  walk  daily  through  a 
museum  more  rich  in  collections  than  any  of  which  old  cities 
can  boast ;  the  processes  of  life  far  surpass  the  experiments  of 
the. chemist;  but  we  walk  with  a  blurred  vision  and  a  stagnant 
and  bewildered  mind.  It  is  the  province  of  letters  to  yield  us 
such  a  discipline  as  will  clarify  the  sight,  give  penetration  to 
the  intellect,  interpret  the  perplexing  facts  around  us,  make  the 
silent  Sphinx  answer  our  questions,  and  put  into  our  hands  the 
key  wherewith  we  may  unlock  the  inner  chambers  of  the  world, 
where  the  wealth  of  knowledge  has  been  stored  as  a  reward  for 
the  discoverer. 

And,  finally,  the  discipline  of  letters  proceeds  according  to 
system,  and  gives  us  continuity  in  its  service.  The  work  of 
yesterday  and  that  of  to-day  a^e  consecutive  parts  of  a  plan  of 
training.  It  proceeds  by  regular  steps,  along  an  obvious  path, 
to  a  definite  goal.  It  does  not  work  in  spasms,  nor  teach  in 
fragments.  It  does  not  mix  incompatibilities.  It  does  not 
confuse  by  employing  a  jargon.  It  frames  a  method  with  care, 
and  then  conforms  to  it  with  persistent  purpose.  When  it 
prescribes  needed  acids,  it  docs  not  allow  some  other  mental 
practitioner  to  neutralize  them  with  a  dose  of  alkali.  It  keeps  us 
treading  steadily  in  one  path  till  there  is  time  to  reach  some- 
where ;  and  it  insists  upon  one  sort  of  industry  till  some  specific 
result  can  be' gained  by  the  tOi^  And  so  it  sanctions  the  unity 
.of  efi'ort  without  which  life  is  a  bustling  failure,  and  nurtures 
the  persistence  without  which  it  is  only  an  unfulfilled  prophecy. 

In  behalf  of  the  discipline  of  life  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
value  of  any  training  is   to  be  measured  by  the  efficiency  which 
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it  gives  men  as  workers  in  the  field  of  real  life ;  and  that  the 
place  to  learn  is  chiefly  among  the  implements  which  are  to  be 
used,  and  amid  the  tasks  that  wait  to  be  done.  As  the  me- 
chanic must  go  to  the  shop,  the  manufacturer  live  among  the 
spindles,  the  musician  study  with  his  fingers  on  the  keys  of  the 
instrument;  and  the  artist  mix  his  pigments  and  try  his  brush 
in  the  studio ;  so  the  future  actors  in  the  drama  of  life  must 
win  their  efficiency  in  the  very  sphere  which  they  are  hereafter 
to  fill,  and  develop  skill  in  the  very  service  which  they  are  here- 
after to  dignif3\  As  a  blacksmith  cannot  learn  to  haramei"  out 
horse-shoes  by  studying  a  treatise  upon  the  ores ;  as  Ruskin's 
"  Stones  of  Yenice"  will  teach  no  man  to  build  a  house;  as  a 
course  in  agricultural  chemistry  makes  no  student  master  of 
the  scythe  and  plough ;  as  the  authorship  of  the  military  sys- 
tem of  Europe  fails  to  fit  the  writer  to  conquer  the  rebellion  in 
America; — so  it  is  claimed  that  the  theoretic  culture  of  letters 
can  guaranty  no  worthy  leadership  in  the  march  and  struggle  of 
life.  We  must  learn  to  live  by  living;  become  workers  through 
work;  gather  skill  from  eff'ort;  and  find  the  path  to  victory 
while  fighting  on  the  field. 

Besides,  mere  students  of  the  schools,  trained  by  letters,  are 
apt  to  be  theorists  instead  of  practical  men.  In  their  devotion 
to  what  are  called  principles,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  blind 
to  facts ;  glorifying  ideas  they  ignore  phenomena.  Devoted  to 
what  should  be,  they  overlook  what  is ;  asserting  what  they 
call  the  law,  they  take  little  note  of  its  modifications  and  ex- 
ceptions. They  steer  only  by  the  compass,  forgetting 'the  wind 
on  the  starboard  bow  and  the  sweep  of  the  gulf  stream.  They 
are  apt  to  insist,  like  the  philosophers  who  tried  Galileo,  that 
a  ten  pound  ball  would  descend  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  one 
pound  ball,  though  both  click  together  on  the  pavement  when 
the  old  heretic  drops  them  from  the  tower  of  Pisa.  When  told 
that  the  theory  belies  the  facts,  they  only  reply  that  the  facts 
contradict  Aristotle,  and  must  therefore  be  somehow  put  down. 
And  seeing  this  is  a  world  of  facts  in  which  we  live,  and  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  school  us 
into  practical  wisdom,  and  save  us  from  the  contest  out  of 
which  nothing  can  come  but  defeat. 
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It  may  be  added,  as  an  obvious  truth,  that  many  of  our  schol- 
ars, when  leaving  the  college  and  professional  school  for  their 
spheres  of  effort,  are,  in  fact,  often  inefficient  and  bewildered. 
Their  theories  and  plans,  so  complete  to  the  ef  e,  fail  altogeth- 
er in  the  hand.  Logic  glorified  them ;  experience  shames  them. 
They  encouraged  belief;  but  they  only  harass  and  hinder  prac- 
tice. They  must  be  unlearned,  or  modified,  or  altogether  put 
away,  before  any  real  thing  is  done ;  and  half  a  life  is  some- 
times gone  before  the  mischief  is  at  an  end.  It  is  hard  to  for- 
get an  early  lesson ;  it  seems  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  mar 
our  scholarly  ideals;  and  students  are  apt  to  pet  their  theories 
as  a  maiden  pets  her  lover,  or  a  young  mother  her  child,  or  a 
rhymer  at  the  academy  his  first  stanzas.  When  a  student  at 
law  gets  up  his  first  case  in  the  office,  he  has  it  all  his 
own  way.  His  client  is  a  pertccuted  and  hidden  saint ;  none 
of  his  witnesses  balk  or  flinch  through  all  the  cross  question- 
ing; the  panel  is  made  up  of  men  who  love  justice,  who  can  see 
a  point  in  an  argument,  and  are  generously  susceptible  to  oratory ; 
the  judge  is  a  personal  friend,  who  appreciates  a  well-turned  com- 
pliment, and  the  crowd  are  enthusiastic  over  the  rising  of  a  new 
star.  Of  course  he  walks  home  beside  his  client,  whom  the 
jury  acquitted  without  leaving  their  seats, — a  thousand  dollars 
in  his  pocket, — the  murmured  applause  of  the  populace  in  his 
ear, — pleads  the  naming  of  an  early  day  for  the  wedding,  and 
sees  himself,  in  the  distance,  running  a  race  for  Congress  on 
the  inside  track.  Theoretically  that  is  all  easily  managed. 
Practically  it  may  be  a  little  different.  His  patron  may  be  an 
old  rascal,  whom  decent  barristers  are  tired  of  defending;  the 
witnesses  he  has  bribed  may  be  forgetful,  or  find  the  lies  stick- 
ing in  their  throats  like  Macbeth's  Amen ;  the  jury  may  be 
criticising  the  hard  face  of  the  culprit,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  doubtful  precedents;  the  judge  may  overrule  some  main 
point,  and  remember  the  sentence  over  the  prisoner  on  a  previ- 
ous occasion;  the  opposing  counsel  may  be  a  vigorous  pleader 
and  a  sarcastic  rival ;  and  the  rest  may  be  anticipated.  The 
client  goes  to  prison ;  while  the  advocate  goes  to  his  office  to 
burn  his  brief  in  vexation,  and  then  to  his  boarding  house,  to 
tear  up  his   white   gloves,  already  growing  yellow,   in  utter 
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despair.  Inexperienced  pedagogues  always  have  model  schools 
when  they  make  them  up  in  anticipation ;  the  dunces  all  get 
inspired,  and  the  mischief-makers  put  all  their  capacity  into 
their  problems ; — but  when  the  actual  school  opens,  somehow 
stupidity  appears  on  the  benches,  lies  more  or  less  take  the 
place  of  lessons,  and  the  friction  of  the  educational  machinery 
exhausts  the  stock  of  patience  and  power.  The  medical  stu- 
dent, while  hearing  the  lectures,  and  handling  the  manikin, 
and  witnessing  the  operations  in  the  dissecting-room,  expects  to 
frighten  disease  by  a  display  of  his  saddle-bags,  render  his 
presence  like  a  visit  of  hope  in  the  sick  room,  and  charge  upon 
epidemics  in  a  way  that  coerces  success;  but,  in  fact,  fever 
looks  at  him  with  flushed  and  defiant  face,  the  grip  of  rheuma- 
tism is  too  firm  for  his  strength,  consumption  mocks  him  with 
reproachful  stare  and  hollow  tone,  and  the  undertaker's  hearse 
follows  up  his  retreating  sulky.  The  sermons,  written  at  the 
theological  seminary,  and  preached  to  the  furniture,  seem  cer- 
tain to  draw  like  a  magnet,  convince  like  a  syllogism, -subdue 
like  a  bereavement,  cleanse  like  a  fountain,  and  inspire  like  a 
prophet's  message ;  preached  in  some  Sabbath  pulpit,  they  may 
lull  indifference  to  slumber,  invite  young  minds  to  mischief  as 
the  only  escape  from  tediousness,  perplex  simple-hearted  and 
devout  listeners,  awaken  the  pity  or  sorrow  of  the  best  souls, 
and  leave  the  tide  of  worldliness  to  flow  on  without  a  single 
added  barrier  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  narrow  its  sphere,  or 
lessen  its  mischiefs.  The  real  work  of  life,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  done,  are  yet  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of 
life ;  while  the  lesson  is  rendered  additionally  difficult  by  rea- 
son of  the  false  theories  which  the  discipline  of  letters  has  be- 
gotten. 

And  yet  again,  it  is  urged,  that  the  teachers  who  deal  with 
us  in  the  sphere  of  active  life  are  effective  and  life-giving. 
Human  forces  may  grow  dreamy,  or  stupid,  or  stagnate  alto- 
gether, in  the  student's  cloister;  whereas,  in  the  school  of  life, 
the  faculties  are  not  only  kept  awake,  but  lashed  into  activity. 
Powers  are  taxed  there  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  strain 
upon  souls  is  intense.  Minds  must  work  with  their  whole  force, 
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and  act  with  their  whole  momentum.  And  the  inner  Yalue 
and  the  outward  results  of  our  work  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
thoroughness  and  intensity  of  our  mental  action.  There  is 
sometimes  more  done  for  us,  both  in  the  way  of  discipline  and 
development,  in  a  single  hour,  when  the  mind  acts  under  full 
pressure,  than  is  accomplished  during  whole  weeks  of  low,  or 
oven  of  ordinary,  effort.  All  true  teachers  vitalize ;  we  take  their 
largest  gifts  in  their  quickening.  Not  by  multiplying  materials 
about  or  within  us,  are  we  chiefly  helped,  but  by  enlarging  the 
play  and  elevating  the  tone  of  our  own  forces.  And  it  is  in  the 
school  of  life  that  we  find  and  receive  this  energetic  and  quick- 
ening discipline. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  discipline  of  life, 
that  the  chief  actors  in  society  to-day  are  mostly  men  whose 
principal  training  has  come,  not  from  letters,  but  from  the  liv- 
ing world.  Our  merchants,  manufacturers,  political  and  social 
economists,  inventors,  projectors,  capitalists  and  statesmen, 
have  verj  generally  grown  up  to  their  present  stature  and  po- 
sition without  the  aid  of  a  liberal  course  of  study.  They  have 
bent  over  books  less,  and  inspected  life  more.  They  have 
studied  man  less  in  literature  than  in  society,  and  so  have  come 
to  be  leaders  of  men  and  moulders  of  society.  And  that  sim- 
ple fact  seems  to  constitute  the  proof  that  the  school  of  life 
affords  the  discipline  which  makes  great  and  effective  workers 
of  men  who  take  its  counsel  and  quickening. 

These  pleas  for  the  two  forms  of  discipline,  imperfectly  as 
they  have  been  outlined,  seem  to  me  well-founded  and  forci- 
ble. If  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  antagonistic,  I  do  not 
see  how  either  is  to  be  put  aside  or  satisfactorily  answered. 
We  should  be  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  susceptible  and 
appreciative  countryman,  who  heard  for  the  first  time  a  case 
tried  in  court,  and  was  sure  that  both  the  lawyers  would  get 
the  verdict.  We  cannot  do  without  the  discipline  of  letters, 
and  we  must  have  the  training  of  life.  One  is  needed  to  give 
us  breadth,  the  other  to  yield  intensity.  One  must  train  the 
powers  for  work ;  the  other  indicate  the  sphere,  supply  the  ma- 
terial, and  suggest  the  practical  methods.  One  must  teach 
accuracy,  the  other  nurture  promptness.     Letters  are   needed 
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to  make  a  man  a  polished  shaft;    life  must  draw  the  bow  arid 
send  it  speeding  straight  and  sure  to  the  target 

And  so  what  there  is  no  time  to  prove  must  be  assumed, — 
that  discipline,  to  be  healthy  and  complete,  is  a  compound  to 
which  both  letters  and  life  make  a  contribution.  Neither  the 
patient  scholar  nor  the  shrewd  worker  is  but  the  half  of  a  man. 
To  swallow  a  university  library  and  then  digest  it,  is  a  great 
gastronomic  feat ;  so  to  build  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  find  the 
work  only  schooling  the  constructor  into  an  ambition  to  find  a 
larger  job,  is  rather  a  startling  example  of  enterprise ;  but 
when  America  has  produced  the  man  who  could  do  both  things 
at  once,  she  will  have  reached  the  educational  system  for  which 
the  whole  world  waits. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  draw  illustrations  from  the  circle  of 
living  men,  they  are  at  hand  ready  for  use.  The  Home  Jour- 
nal, under  the  care  of  Willis,  sparkles  with  polished  wit ;  cul- 
ture and  taste  appear  in  every  paragraph,  and  the  chastened 
melodies  in  the  poet's  soul  sing  themselves  touchingly  through 
his  verse ;  and  Bryant  discourses,  through  the  Evening  Post, 
with  philosophical  calmness  and  almost  classical  precision  upon 
our  public  afiairs ;  but  Greeley,  seated  on  his  throne, — the  New 
York  Tribune, — is  the  pontiff  among  journalists,  after  all. 
Grant,  should  you  insist  on  it,  that  he  is  a  manager, — egotistic, 
audacious,  unjust,  inconsistent,  unmerciful,  crotchety,  plotting 
most  deeply  when  clamoring  most  strenuously  for  abstract 
right,  regardless  of  all  consequences, — and  all  because  he  has 
been  so  largely  a  student  of  life, — yet  he  wields  a  power  which 
the  merely  literary  qualities  alone  never  reach.  If  the  perturba- 
tions which  mark  his  movement  result  from  the  reciprocal  play  of 
forces  between  him  and  all  the  other  bodies  in  the  political 
system,  it  must  still  be  confessed  that  they  bear  but  a  slight 
comparison  with  the  immense  diameter  of  the  orbit  in  which  he 
swings ;  for  his  path  circles  nearly  the  whole  firmament  of  civil 
life.  Charles  Sumner,  whose  scholarship  ought  to  be  our 
pride,  whose  character  and  talents  are  our  glory,  whose  speech- 
es are  the  voicing  of  eternal  right,  would  yet  do  a  greater  work 
for  his  country  and  his  age  if  he  would  oftener  come  down  from 
the  tripod  and  deal  with  practical  matters;   and  his  colleague, 
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Henry  "Wilson,  would  win  more  faith,  and  lift  our  policy  into 
nobleness,  if  his  devotion  to  abstract  justice  were  strong  and 
marked  enough  to  relieve  him  from  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
disciple  of  expediency.  Taken  together,  her  Senators  most 
worthily  represent  the  old  maternal  Commonwealth ; — one  of 
them  a  pioneer  of  thought,  dropping  great  principles  like  a 
political  prophet,  as  he  leads  the  way  to  a  better  future ;  the 
other  taking  them  up  as  he  follows  on  the  path,  framing  them 
into  statutes  and  crystallizing  them  into  institutions.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  vigorous,  homely,  and  pungent  common  sense  could 
not  have  produced  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Lord  Lyons,-*-win- 
ning  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  field  of  international  law,  while 
yielding  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the  provoking  claim  of  English 
arrogance ;  but  no  more  could  Mr.  Seward*s  rhetorical  diploma- 
cy have  done  what  the  President's  shrewd  letter  did  to  Eras- 
tus  Coming's  resolutions, — collapsing  the  balloon  of  Democratic 
gas  in  which  they  were  making  their  ascension,  as  quietly  as  he 
would  have  split  a  rail  or  navigated  a  raft  down  the  Mississip- 
pi. Blend  these  partial  types  in  one  living  man,  and  our  edu- 
cation will  Lave  culminated.  Mrs.  Stowe's  Dred,  seeming  so 
absurd  as  a  real  character, — shrewd  enough  to  found  and  main- 
tain a  flourishing  colony  of  fugitives  in  the  swamp,  and  yet 
breaking  with  his  weird  tone  and  stilted  Jeremiads  into  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  camp  meeting  and  the  colloquies  of  timid  and 
hunted  women; — he  may,  after  all,  prove  no  unfitting  symbol  of 
the  co'mposite  character  which 'our  reverent  meditation  and  our 
intense  life-struggles  shall  yet  produce. 


The  experiences  of  the  last  two  years  have  not  been  without 
their  bearing  upon  this  subject.  The  war  has  illustrated  the 
theme,  and  emphasized  the  lesson  of  this  address.  I  can  make 
only  two  or  three  specifications. 

The  masses  of  the  South  have  lacked  the  discipline  of  let- 
ters. As  a  result,  they  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  nature 
and  perceive  the  tendencies  of  the  false  principles  taught  by  a 
few  ambitious  and  skilful  leaders ;  and  so  have  come  to  be  the 
ignorant  dupes  and  the  misguided  zealots  of  secession.  They 
have  not  read  political  hi-story, — and  so  they  naturally  mistook 
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the  call  of  a  demagogue  for  the  counsel  of  a  prophet, — State 
Rights  for  true  Republicanism, — local  jealousy  for  patriotic 
pride,— Calhoun  for  a  real  reformer,— Slavery  for  eaintship, — hot 
passions  for  higli  principles,-^the  ordinance  of  secession  for  an 
amended  version  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — and 
Alexander  Stephens,  talking  of  the  new  corner-stone  of  the 
slave  confederacy,  as  the  ghost  of  Thomas  Jefferson  come  back 
to  curse  the  work  which  put  his  fame  into  the  keeping  of  a 
grateful  country.  A  generous  culture,  such  as  letters  give, 
would  have  fortified  the  people  against  these  pernicious  theo- 
ries that  now  run  rampant,  disclosed  the  fury  under  the  flattery, 
and  left  the  chivalry  of  the  plantation  to  empty  themselves  of 
their  gasconade  at  their  leisure.  The  war  is  an  agonized  pro* 
test  against  ignorance,  and  a  blood-red  harvest  of  suffering 
from  the  seed  of  false  principles  that  sowed  itself  in  the  untill- 
ed  soil.  It  is  life  exposing  the  rottenness  of  our  partial  the- 
ories ;  it  is  the  flaming  autograph  of  God  set  under  the  state- 
ment that  individual  liberty  and  local  independence  are  lying 
catch- words,  save  as  they  give  unity  to  a  nation  and  strength  to 
law.  We  have  been  adding  to  our  centrifugal  forces  until  they 
have  swung  us  far  out  of  our  orbit ;  there  is  nothing  left  us  now 
but  an  adjustment  of  our  theories  and  methods  to  a  true  politi- 
cal system,  or  go  off  into  chaos  and  old  night.  Our  armies,  in 
their  southward  march,  will  have  reached  no  proper  goal  till 
their  feet  touch  the  waters  of  the  gulf;  and  have  done  no  work 
worthy  of  their  undertaking  till  they  put  Calhoun's  disintegrat- 
ing philosophy,  and  Wise's  constituency  of  ignorance,  and 
Stephen's  corner-stone  of  despotism,  into  the  grave  together, 
and  sow  the  best  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  overly- 
ing soil. 

So,  too,  the  war,  as  a  part  of  the  direct  and  stern  discipline 
of  life,  is  necessitating  a  review,  and  effecting  a  modification,  of 
our  moral  philosophy  and  religious  plans.  Sitting  where  Christ 
showered  the  beatitudes,  growing  devout  through  medita- 
tion and  prayer,  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  patience,  stirred 
by  the  yearning  of  love,  and  filled  with  hope  by  the  great 
achievements  of  philanthropy, — making  commerce  a  civilizer  and 
cotton  a  king, — we  had  come  to  believe  that  great  physical 
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struggles  far  right  and  regeneration  were  no  longer  necessary; 
and  out  of  the  "  peace  on  earth,"  of  the  angels,  we  had  develop- 
ed the  beautiful  theory  of  non-resistance  as  Christ's  substitute 
for  active  heroism.  The  theory  was  born' -of  a  noble  idea; 
some  of  the  purest  and  bravest  of  human  souls  paid  homage  at 
its  cradle,  wise  men  brought  gifts  unto  it,  and  not  a  few  saints, 
dwelling  night  and  day  near  God's  altar,  were  newly  inspired 
by  the  vision, — thinking  the  travail  of  the  world  was  well  nigh 
over.  Pictures  of  peace,  painted  by  the  old  prophets,  were 
taken  out  and  restored,  while  men  wondered  that  their  beauty 
had  been  so  long  hidden ;  and  a  few  sentences  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  enjoining  the  love  of  enemies,  commanding  a  head- 
long disciple  to  sheathe  his  sword,  and  declaring  that  his  ser- 
vants would  not  fight  because  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  seemed  overrunning  with  the  very  honey  of  a  passive 
goodness.  This  barbaric  assault  upon  the  very  fundamentals  of 
our  religious  faith  and  our  civil  liberty,  this  presumptuous  sneer- 
ing at  our  piety,  which  was  called  pusillanimity, — -this  reckless 
and  defiant  challenge  to  defend  our  principles  or  see  them  spit 
upon  before  the  world, — this  crusade  which  meant  nothing  less 
than  the  burial  of  whatever  had  helped  to  make  us  great,  and 
which  alone  we  trusted  would  make  our  children  noble, — this 
was  a  crucible  for  our  peace  theories  that  had  not  been  fore- 
seen. The  results  are  apparent,  and  might  have  been  easily 
predicted.  The  advocates  of  peace  were  men,  and  citizens,  and 
Christians; — not  cowards,  nor  anchorites,  nor  atheists.  The 
"  League  of  Brotherhood"  is,  hence,  merged  in  the  League  of 
the  Union,  with  the  British  branch  slousrhed  oflF;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  gathers  fifty  persons  at  its  Anniversary,, 
who  listen,  in  spite  of  the  programme, — to  an  earnest  plea  for 
a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  old  orators  are 
chaplains  in  the  army  of  the  Union,  repeating  Cromwell's  ex- 
hortation, to  "  Trust  in  Grod  and  keep  the  powder  dry;"  some 
of  the  Vice  Presidents  wear  a  Brigadier's  shoulder-straps ; 
and  the  audiences, — well,  the  women  are  making  army  clothing 
and  gathering  sanitary  supplies,  while  the  men  are  running  a 
race  with  Lee  for  Richmond,  or  knocking  with  200-pound  Par- 
rotts  at  the  gates  of  Charleston.     They  do  not  love  peace  loss. 
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nor  give  up  their  faith  in  the  gospel;  but  they  perceive  that 
there  is  no  way  to  win  a  true  peace  but  by  battering  down  the 
citadels  of  wrong  and  violence,  and  shaping,  with  battle-axe  and 
sword,  the  goodly  stones  that  are  hereafter  to  be  built  into 
our  temple  of  concord.  They  hear  the  Great  Teacher's  majes* 
tic  voice,  crying, — "  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword  ;"— 
new  and  nobler  interpretations  flash  from  the  words  that  once 
forbade  the  struggles  that  lift  nations  into  life  and  put  upon 
truth  a  crown ;  and  the  Bethlehemic  song  is  now  heard  as  an 
adoring  prophecy,  whose  fulfilment  makes  up  the  last  earthly 
victory  of  Christ,  and  the  grand  doxology  of  time. 

The  war,  too,  is  making  a  plea  to  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, beseeching  them  to  deal  with  practical  and  living  questions, 
and  teach  the  minds  which  are  trained  there  to  make  up  real 
and  vital  issues  when  they  come  out  to  grapple  with  the  forces 
of  the  world.  It  tells  us  that  it  will  not  answer  for  our  schol- 
arship to  ignore  life,  and  create  a^hasm,  instead  of  multiply- 
ing bonds,  between  the  studious  few  and  the  toiling  masses* 
It  tells  us  that,  so  far  as  professional  life  lacks  acquaintance 
or  loses  sympathy  with  the  practical,  it  spurns  duty,  and  worka 
mischief,  and  is  sure  to  bring  retribution.  A  university  with  a 
classic  conservatism  to  represent  it,  or  a  college  with  a  pro^ 
slavery  theology  to  speak  for  it,  is  a  miserable  return  to  soci* 
ety  for  the  money  put  into  its  buildings  or  under  the  feet  of  ita 
Faculty.  It  graduates  few  real  men,  except  by  accident,  and 
gives  currency  to  lies  which  come  back  to  plague  the  people 
that  trusted  them. 

Our  educational  systems  are  gaining  in  this  direction,  and 
the  call  of  the  country  for  its  manhood  has  brought  forth  nol^le 
responses  from  both  the  sphere  of  letters  and  of  life.  The 
student  and  the  backwoodsman  march  side  by  side  like  broth- 
ers to  the  field.  The  manufacturer  of  cloth  and  the  professor 
of  criticism  occupy  the  same  soldier's  tent.  The  brain  of  New 
England  and  the  muscle  of  the  Northwest  enter  into  alliance. 
The  surface  distinctions  of  classes  melt  away,  under  the  heat 
that  fuses  all  patriotic  hearts  into  real  unity,  and  the  alchemy 
of  suffering  makes  kindred  even  of  the  extremes  among  men . 
The    disciple   of  letters   furnishes  the  wholesome   stimulus  of 
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thought  to  the  monotonous  camp,  and  the  toiler  from  th'e  field 
of  life  lightens  the  load  that  would  otherwise  have  crushed  the 
soft  muscle  of  the  scholar.  Both  are  wiser  and  stronger  for 
the  alliance,  and  the  prejudices  that  once  separated  them  drop 
away  and  are  forgotten.  The  student  will  be  less  a  recluse, 
and  the  worker  will  be  less  an  animal  henceforth.  One  will 
find  a  new  vitality  throbbing  in  his  brain,  and  the  other  will 
see  with  a  keener  eye  and  work  with  a  more  skilful  hand. 
Never  before  did  literature  so  animate  war;  never  before  did  an 
army  march  under  such  a  weight  of  brain.  An  eminent  Eng- 
lishman, visiting  among  the  tents  of  our  encamped  army,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  saw  a  soldier,  without  straps  or  stripes,  por- 
ing over  a  leading  Review.  "  Do  you  read  such  works  as  that 
here  ?"  was  his  surprised  question.  "  I  am  looking  to  see  if 
the  compositor  deciphered  my  manuscript,  and  set  up  my  arti- 
cle correctly,"  was  the  quiet  answer.  That  soldier  student 
was  ready  for  a  march  of  t\*enty»five  miles  the  next  day,  and 
only  waited  an  order  to  storm  a  battery  like  a  veteran. 

Letters  and  Life  I  These  are  our  teachers.  The  scholar 
and  the  worker!  These  are  the  products  of  the  training.  The 
war  is  siiowing  us  afresh  how  these  interact  and  coact, — -it 
shows  us,  too,  how  they  sometimes  counteract.  We  need  their 
harmonious  discipline,  and  we  need  also  their  two-fold  result. 
Our  great  national  struggle  does  not  wholly  disappoint  our 
longing.  And  besides  what  it  announces  and  yields,  it  gives 
us  the  promise,  and  some  of  the  first  fruits,  of  this  If^oader  and 
better  training.  There  are  names  in  the  catalogue  of  our 
dead, — who  went  out  from  the  circle  of  letters  resolved  to 
come  back  with  the  unrent  banner  of  Union  and  Liberty,  or  in 
it,-^which  threaten  to  choke  us  as  we  try  to  speak  them, — > 
Ellsworth,  Winthrop,  Lander,  Stearns,  Putnam,  Webster — Ful- 
ler,— ah  1  the  list  is  too  long,  and  the  memories  are  too  tender 
to  go  on.  The  country  has  written  them  all  on  her  heart,  and 
each  shall  have  his  day  in  her  heroic  calendar.  But  there  is 
one  that  may  not  be  omitted,  even  in  our  haste,  for  lie  has  so 
filled  the  sphere  of  letters  with  his  illumination,  and  the  sphere 
of  life  with  his  skill  and  power ;  he  has  so  dignified  both  spheres 
with  a  full  manhood,   and  hallowed  them  with  a  sublime  patri- 
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otism,  that  he  stands  out  an  almost  complete  product  of  this  com- 
pound training.  One  knows  not  how  to  paint  him  in  a  single  pic- 
ture ;  for  he  appears  in  so  many  types  and  acts, — each  one  of 
which  is  too  noble  and  beautiful  to  be  lost.  Whether  in  his  pa- 
tient study  evolving  the  laws  of  dynamics  and  of  motion ;  or 
looking  out  from  the  observatory  to  read  the  mysteries  un- 
folded by  the  night;  or  standing  before  hushed  audiences  with 
rapt  countenance  and  magnetic  speech  to  interpret  the  teaching 
of  the  stars  ',  or  hastening  from  his  home  to  ofifer  his  service  to 
the  country  as  soon  as  rebellion  smote  her;  or  rallying  his  sol- 
diers with  the  whole-hearted  energy  which  kept  three  armed 
States  in  the  Southwest  trembling  for  fear  of  his  discipline ;  or 
filling  the  Department  of  the  South,  in  a  single  week,  with  res- 
olution and  hope  by  his  zeal  and  wisdom ;  or  counselling  like  a 
father  the  timid  men  and  women  who  hardly  dared  to  believe 
their  chains  had  fallen,  and  making  them  at  once  confident  and 
submissive ;  or  expressing  the  calm,  uncompromising  trust  with 
which  he  laid  down  his  earthly  commission,  and  the  gladness 
with  which  he  went  up  to  answer  his  Great  Master's  call, — 
MiTCHEL  is  at  once  the  glory  of  our  letters  and  one  of  the  no- 
blest incarnations  of  our  life. 

Hail,  philosopher,  worker,  patriot,  philanthropist,  Christian  1 
Henceforth  thou  dwellest  among  the  stars,  thyself  a  Sirius  in 
our  firmament  of  letters,  and  lighting  up  for  men,  through  all 
the  nights  of  the  future,  the  path  of  a  true  life.  His  life-lesson 
condenses  itself  into  one  brief  sentence,  which  these  many  sen- 
tences have  only   sought  to  enforce.     It  is  simply  this, — ■"  Go 

AND  DO    THOU  LIKEWISE." 
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Art.  II.— the  TRUE  AND  PROPER  PLACE  OF  FEAR 
IN  DISTINCT  AND  OPPOSITE  CHRISTIAN  EXPE- 
RIENCE. 


Two  states  are  reached  in  the  Scriptures  in  reference  to  the 
soul's  eternity — the  one  that  towards  which  the  righteous  and 
the  other  that  towards  which  the  wicked  are  tending.  The 
one  is  represented  by  the  terra  heaven,  and  the  other  by  that  of 
hell.  The  one  represents  an  eternal  good  to  be  sought,  and 
the  other  a  corresponding  evil  to  be  shunned.  The  one  is,  con- 
sequently, presented  as  the  object  of  hope,  and  the  other  of 
fear.  Through  the  former,  the  mind  is  prompted  to  activity, 
animated  with  enduring  gladness  and  deep  joy,  and  inures  it- 
self to  a  "  patient  continuance  in  well  doing."  Through  the 
latter,  it  is  rendered  sober,  circumspect,  watchful,  self-distrust- 
ful, and  prayerfully  trustful  in  God.  The  one  may  be  compared 
to  weapons  of  offence,  and  the  other  to  those  of  defence,  in  the 
Divine  warfare  in  which  every  Christian  is  engaged.  Through 
the  one  he  wields  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  which  is  the  word 
of  God.  Through  the  other  he  puts  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God,  that  he  "  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day."  Without 
hope,  the  believer  wiUnot  act  as  commanded,  and  without  fear, 
he  will  never  watchfully  guard  against  the  real  evils  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  which,  if  he  is  not  sober,  circumspect  and 
watchful,  will  certainly  descend  upon  him.  Hope  and  fear,  duly 
balanced  the  one  over  against  the  other,  are  two  all-animating 
principles  of  the  Christian  life,  and  enter  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial elements  into  Christian  character,  so  essential  that  where 
they  are  not  blended  in  due  proportions,  a  properly  developed 
and  well-balanced  Christian  character  can,  by  no  possibility, 
exist. 

Nor  arc  these,  as  principles  of  action,  at  all  incompatible 
with  other  motives  to  Christian  activity  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures— motives  such  as  love  to  God,  love  to  man,  love  of  truth, 
4ove  of  virtue,  and  respect  for  duty.  No  one  will  love  God  the 
less,  because  he  hopes  for  infinite  good  in  his   service,  or  be 
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the  less  circumspect  in  duty,  because  he   apprehends   infinite 
evil  as  the  sure  result  of  disobedience. 

Nor  is  either  of  these,  any  more  than  the  other,  a  sordid 
principle  of  action.  When  infinite  good  is  hung  out  as  an  ob- 
ject  of  hope,  he  has  a  debased  and  sordid  mind  who  does  not 
aspire,  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  good.  And  when  infinite  perils  actually  encircle 
one,  he  is  a  dare-devil  or  a  fool  who  is  void  of  fear  and  watch- 
ful circumspection.  No  great  and  noble  character  ever  yet  had 
being  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  who  was  not  actuated  by  great 
hopes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rendered  sober  and  circumspect 
by  corresponding  apprehensions  of  evil  to  be  avoided,  on  the 
other. 

At  the  present  time,  a  prejudice,  even,  is  entertained  by  some 
against  the  idea  that  fear,  especially  the  fear  of  hell,  should  be 
entertained  as  an  element  of  Christian  experience.  In  a  young 
convert,  it  is  thought  to  be  something  noteworthy,  that  in  be- 
coming a  Christian,  he  was  not  at  all  influenced  by  a  fear  of 
hell.  Is  this  sentiment  rational  ?  Is  it  Christian  ?  Is  being 
void  of  this  element  of  fear,  of  a  real  fear  of  hell,  if  our  readers 
please,  in  accordance  with  the  form  and  lineaments  of  Christian 
character,  as  God  himself  has  portrayed  it  in  his  holy  Word? 
This  brings  us  to  the  object  of  *the  present  article,  which  ia 
to  show,  thai  the  element  of  fear,  the  fear  of  hell,  must 
enter,  as  an  essential  element  in  experience,  if  men  would 
possess  a  genuine  Christian  character  as  the  same  has  been 
drawn  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  that  such  a  sentiment,  instead 
of  being  banished  from  our  thoughts,  as  being  unbecoming  in 
us,  as  Christians  and  as  men,  should,  as  an  acting  principle, 
be  omnipresent  with  us  in  all  the  circumstances  and  relations 
oj  our  present  existence. 

On  this  topic,  permit  us  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
without  this  element  of  fear,  genuine  Christian  hope,  as  the 
same  is  described  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  can  have  no  dwel- 
ling-place in  our  hearts.  Heaven  itself  is  there  presented,  as 
an  object  of  hope,  on  the  one  hand,  and  equally  as  an  object  of 
fear,  on  the  other.  It  presents  to  our  hope  an  infinite  good  to 
be  gained,  and  gained,  by   "  faithful  continuance  in  well  doing," 
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and,  to  onr  fear,  a  corresponding  good  to  be  lost  by  evil  doing. 
The  idea  of  such  infinite  loss  is  also  presented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  specific  object  of  fear.  "  Let  us,  therefore,  fear,  lest, 
a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  of  you 
should  seem  to  come  short  of  it,"  that  is,  fail  to  obtain  it. 

Nor  can  we,  by  any  possibility,  entertain  the  sentiment  of 
fear  relatively  to  the  loss  of  heaven,  without  entertaining  a 
corresponding  fear  of  the  opposite  state  represented  by  the 
term  hell.  Into  one  or  the  other  of  these  states  we  must  en- 
ter in  eternity.  Why.  should  we,  how  can  we,  fear  the  loss  of 
the  one,  unless  the  other  is  to  us  a  proper  object  of  fear.  True 
Christian  hope,  therefore,  cannot  abide  in  our  hearts,  without 
the  presence  there  of  the  sentiment  of  "reverence  and  godly 
fear." 

If  the  element  of  fear,  "godly  fear,"  has  a  place  at  all  in 
our  character  and  experience,  that  state  represented  by  the  term 
hell,  that  is,  hell  itself,  must,  permit  us  to  add,  in  the  next 
place,  be  the  special  object  of  that  sentiment.  Is  God  an  ob- 
ject of  fear?  Certainly,  he  is.  But  why?  "  Because  he  has 
power  to  cast  into  hell."  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  taught 
that  "it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God."  Is  sin  an  object  of  fear  ?  and  if  so,  why  ?  Because, 
"  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  Whatever  is  presented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  an  object  of  fear,  is  thus  presented,  for  this  rea- 
son especially,  that,  in  its  final  consequences,  it  lands  the  soul 
in  that  eternal  state  represented  by  the  term  hell.  Remove 
from  the  Scriptures  the  eternal  and  fearful  verity  represented 
by  that  term,  and  there  is  nothing  which  represents  the  object 
and  cause  of  that  fear  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  an 
essential  clement  of  Christian  character.  He  that  teaches  that 
the  fear  of  hell  should  not  dwell,  as  an  actuating  sentiment 
and  principle,  in  our  minds,  does,  in  fact,  teach  that  "godly 
fear"  should  have  no  dwelling-place  there. 

This  sentiment  of  fear,  the  fear  of  hell  itself,  we  add,  in  the 
next  place,  is  required  of  us  in  the  word  of  God,  and  that  by 
the  most  absolute  commands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  im- 
pressive admonitions,  on  the  other.  "  I  will  forewarn  you  whom 
ye  shall  fear.     Fear  Him  who  after  he  hath  killed  the  body,  hath 
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to  cast  into  hell.     Yea,  I  say  unto 
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power  to  cast  into  lieu.  lea,  i  say  unto  you,  fear  Hii 
not  high-minded,  but  fear."  "Let  us,  therefore,  fq^r."  "Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standcth,  take  heed,  lest  he  fall."  Have 
you,  reader,  banished  this  fear  from  your  mind,  or  refused  to  ad- 
mit it  there  as  an  omnipresent  and  influential  principle  of  action  ? 
Then  you  have  never  heeded,  or  have  ceased  to  heed,  th^  most 
absolute  commands  of  Christ,  and  the  most  urgent  and  impressive 
admonitions  of  God  himself  in  his  holy  Word.  Is  this  wise,  or 
prudent?  Is  it  not  infinite  presumption  and  folly?  Is  he  at 
all  likely  to  escape  the  perils  which  encircle  him,  who  fears  not 
where  and  when  God  commands  ajid  admonishes  him  to  fear  ? 
Can  he  have  good  evidence  that  his  hope  of  heaven  is  genuine, 
who  neglects  or  refuses  to  entertain  a  sentiment  which  God 
commands  and  admonishes  him  to  entertain,  and  that  as  a  nec- 
essary means  of  rendering  that  hope  sure  and  steadfast? 
Nor  can  any  one  who  is  now  "  without  God  in  the  world,"  ra- 
tionally hope  to  escape  the  impending  doom  of  sin  who  banish- 
es the  fear  of  that  doom  from  his  mind.  Whoever  else  banish- 
es fear,  the  fear  of  hell,  from  his  mind,  let  not  him  do  it  who  is 
now  under  the  power  and  doom  of  sin. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  thus  far  been  said,  we  would  add, 
that  the  whole  mission  of  mercy  to  man,  as  presented  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  specifically  addressed  to  the  principle  of  hope,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  that  of  fear,  on  the  oilier.  "  Say  ye  unto  the 
righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with  him  :  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
shall  be  given  him.  Woe  unto  the  wicked !  It  shall  be  ill 
with  him;  lor  he  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  doings."  Our 
Saviour  closed  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  a  formal  appeal 
to  these  two  distinct  and  opposite  principles.  So  of  his  com- 
mission to  his  disciples  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." "  He  that  belicvcth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  and 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  "  Be  not  deceived,"  is 
the  voice  of  inspired  wisdom  to  man.  "  God  is  not  mocked : 
for  whatsoever  a  man  sowcth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  He  that 
soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall',  of  the  flesh,  reap  corruption.  He 
that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlast- 
ing." Such  is  the  tenor  of  inspiration,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  the  Word  of  God.  Now,  when  a  particular  senti- 
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ment  and  principle  of  action  in  us  is  so  often  and  so  specifically 
addressed  by  God  himself,  we  shall  heed  the  Divine  admonition 
by  entertaining  and  cherishing  that  sentiment,  or  justly  subject 
ourselves  to  the  charge  of  being  "  mockers,"  mockers  whose 
bands  of  sin  are  being  made  strong.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  for 
us  to  banish  from  our  minds  a  sentiment  to  which  God  perpet- 
ually appeals,  when  he  would  induce  us,  as  sinners,  to  accept  of 
raercy,  or,  as  Christians,  to  "  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confi- 
dence steadfast  even  unto  the  end  ?"  Shall  that  be  regarded 
as  a  sordid  principle  of  action  to  which  God  appeals  when  he 
would  draw  the  creature  from  death  to  life  ?  Is  not  that  "  vain 
wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy,"  too,  which  repudiates  as  a 
motive  to  obedience  what  God  is  constantly  holding  before  the 
mind  as  such  a  motive  ?  Have  men,  in  this  age  of  increasing 
light,  become  wiser  than  God  ?  God  has  judged  that  man,  ad- 
vancing on  the  track  of  time,  amid  the  perils  of  opening  exis- 
tence, needs  the  omnipresent  influence  of  the  two  principles 
under  consideration — hope  to  excite  and  animate  and  inspire  to 
active  duty  and  patient  continuance  in  well-doing — and  fear  to 
induce  circumspection,  and  caution,  and  ever  wakeful  watchful- 
ness against  impending  evils.  Does  God  know  what  is  in  man  ? 
Does  God  understand  what  springs  of  action  in  man  need  to  be 
touched,  to  induce  him  to  forsake  the  evil  and  seek  the  good  ? 
Or  have  modern  investigators  discovered  that  God,  who  made 
the  mind,  has  misapprehended  its  laws  and  principles  of  action  ? 
No,  reader.  It  is  infinite  presumption  in  us  to  repudiate,  or 
think  lightly  of,  a  principle  to  which  God  appeals  when  he  ad- 
dresses us  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  soul's  eternity. 

There  are  also  certain  virtues  presented  in  the  Scriptures  as 
absolutely  essential  elements  of  Christian  character,  virtues 
whose  existence  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  the  sentiment 
of  fear  of  which  we  are  speaking.  How  much  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  virtues  of  sobriety,  circumspection,  wakeful 
vigilance,  watchfulness.  ^^Be  sober,  be  vigilant."  "Watch 
therefore."  "  Let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others,  but  be  sober." 
"  Take  to  yourselves  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand." 
"  If,  therefore,  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  unto  thee  as  a 
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thief;  and  thou  shalt  not  know  wha^  hour  I  will  come  upon 
thee."  The  reason  everywhere  assigned  for  these  virtues  is 
the  fact  of  inwianent  peril,  peril  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
soul's  eternity.  If  such  perils  are  not  real,  there  is  no  place 
for  these  virtues,  and  if  the  peril  is  real,  and  you,  reader,  fear 
it  not,  you  will  not  be  wakeful  or  watchful  against  it.  Without 
sobriety,  circumspection,  and  watchfulness,  Christian  virtue  is 
of  impossible  existence  in  our  character,  and  where  fear  is 
wanting,  these  virtues  can  have  no  being.  We  walk  carefully 
only  when  we  are  conscious  of  walking  on  slippery  places,  and 
appreciate  the  perils  which  encircle  us.  We  watch  only  under 
the  apprehension  of  danger,  and  where  that  danger  so  impress- 
es our  minds  that  we  set  our  hearts  to  guard  against  it. 

We  now  adduce  another  important  reason  why  we  should 
cherish  the  sentiment  under  consideration.  We  refer  to  the 
only  condition  on  which  we  can,  without  infinite  folly  and  pre- 
sumption, banish  that  sentiment  from  our  minds,  or  ignore  or 
repudiate  it  as  a  principle  of  action  relatively  to  the  eternal 
future.  It  is  this:  Either  the  term  hell,  and  all  the  fearful  im- 
agery employed  in  the  Bible  to  shadow  forth  the  eternal  future 
of  sin,  represent  no  reality  whatever  worthy  of  fear,  or  we 
are  in  no  danger  at  all  of  falling  into  that  state.  If  there  lies 
behind  that  term  and  that  fearful  imagery  no  reality  adapted  to 
awaken  apprehension,  and  move  our  feai^  or  if  we  arc  in  no 
peril  whatever  of  a  descent  into  that  state,  why,  then,  let  us 
laugh  at  the  imposition  wftich  inspiration  has  vainly  attempted 
to  palm  upon  us.  Noah,  to  be  sure,  "  moved  by  fear,"  heeded 
God's  warnings  and  admonitions  of  approaching  peril.  Felix, 
even,  '•  trembled,"  as  Paul  reasoned  before  him  of  "  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come."  The  trembling 
jailer  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  fear,  "Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Paul,  also,  though  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "kept  his  body  under,"  "lest  he  should  be  a  cast 
away."  All,  indeed,  in  past  ages,  who  have  laid  hold  on  eter- 
nal life,  have  made  "the  wrath  to  come"  a  motive  for  repent- 
ance for  sin,  and  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  We,  how- 
ever, in  our  higher  wisdom,  having  discovered  the  cheat  which 
high  Heaven,  which  the  eternal  God,  in  his  unwisdom,  has  so  long 
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imposed  upon  the  world,  will  no  longer  suffer  "  the  thought  of 
something  after  deatli,"  to  "puzzle  our  wills."  But,  reader,  if 
the  term,  and  the  terrible  imagery  before  us,  do  indeed  repre- 
sent a  dread  reality,  which  we  are  in  peril  of  rendering  real  in 
our  future  experience,  then  we  glory  in  our  shame  when  we  cast 
off  fear  and  restrain  prayer,  or  affirm  the  idea  that  we  are  unin- 
fluenced by  the  fear  of  hell.  You  admit  that  heaven  discloses 
to  you  an  infinite  good  which  you  are  in  danger  of  losing,  and 
that  hell  discloses  an  infinite  abyss,  into  which  you  are  in  real 
peril  of  descending.  Yet  you  say  that  fear,  fear  in  respect  to 
the  awards  of  the  eternal  judgment,  "godly  fear,"  has  no  dwel- 
ling-place in  your  mind.  When  in  peril  of  the  loss  of  life, 
health,  reputation,  or  property,  you  do  fear;  but  when  encircled 
with  perils  infinite  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  soul's  eter- 
nity, then  you  are  in  the  midst  of  these  perils  without  fear. 
Deny  the  fact  that  hell  and  all  the  dread  imagery  under  consid- 
eration represent  anything  fearful  at  all,  or  the  other  fact,  that 
you  are  in  real  danger  in  respect  to  such  reality ;  or  cease  to 
tell  us  that  you  arc  uninfluenced  by  the  fear  of  hell.  Tell  us 
not  that,  in  your  religious  life  you  are  influenced  by  higher  mo- 
tives than  fear.  We  would,  by  no  means,  affirm  that  such 
motives  do  not  exist.  But  do  such  motives  render  fear  out  of 
place  in  our  experience  when  we  are  in  the  presence  of  reali- 
ties demanding  fear  ^  The  virtuous  parent  has,  indeed,  other 
and  higher  motives  in  caring  for  his  children  than  fear.  Are 
these  motives,  however,  incompatibfe  with  fear,  when  those  chil- 
dren are  known  to  be  in  real  peril?  So  of  the  interests  of  the 
soul's  eternity.  Motives  of  infinite  weight  impel  us  to  care  for 
these  interests,  and  fear  is  one  of  these  motives,  and  is  incom- 
patible with  none  of  the  others,  but  intensifies,  and  is  intensifi- 
ed by  them  all.  If,  then,  we  would  possess  and  preserve  a 
hope  of  heaven  that  is  "  sure  and  steadfast,"  if  we  would  heed 
God's  positive  commands  and  admonitions,  if  we  would  not  ig- 
nore and  repudiate  a  sentiment  to  which  Go<^'s  entire  revela- 
tion to  man  everywhere  addresses  itself,  if  we  would  possess 
the  sobriety,  circumspection,  and  watchfulness  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  eternal  life,  if  we  would  not  appear  before  God 
and  the  world  as  mockers  of  God's  revelations  in  regard  to  the 
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wages  of  sin,  if,  in  short,  we  would  regard  the  facts  of  our  con- 
dition and  destiny,  as  they  are,  and  would  feel  and  act  accord- 
ingly, we  shall  not  "  cast  off  fear,  nor  restrain  prayer"  before 
God.  We  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  "  fear  Him,  who,  after  he 
hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell."  May  God  deliver 
us  from  that  spirit  of  mad  presumption  which  does  not  fear  the 
future  of  sin. 

Our  argument  thus  far  has  referred  mainly  to  what  the 
Scriptures  require  and  teach  upon  this  subject.  We  would  now 
refer  to  some  considerations  which  lie  outside  of  such  revela- 
tions. Whether  "  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God" 
or  not,  no  one  can  deny  the  fact  of  sin  in  himself  and  the  world 
around  him,  or  the  possibility,  to  say  nothing  more,  that  a 
widely  different  and  even  an  opposite  destiny  may,  in  a  future 
state,  attend  a  virtuous  and  sinful  life.  It  is  undeniably  possi- 
ble that  a  terrible  future  awaits  a  life  of  sin,  a  future  not  im- 
properly represented  by  such  a  word  as  hell.  Now,  a  proper 
consideration  of  such  a  future  as  possible,  will  induce,  in  every 
wise  and  prudent  mind,  an  apprehension,  a  fear,  that  such  a  fu- 
ture will  be  actual,  and  to  induce  sobriety  and  circumspection 
m  ordering  our  course  across  the  track  of  time.  Who  would 
deny  that  he  acts  most  prudently,  who  repents  of  past  sin,  and 
carefully  avoids  its  future  perpetration  ?  The  Scriptures  aside, 
is  not  sin,  as  a  certain  present,  and  a  possible  future,  evil,  a 
something  to  be  feared,  and,  as  a  fearful  something,  to  be  care- 
fully avoided  ?  Should  not  the  possibilities  of  the  eternal 
future  make  us  sober,  circumspect,  and  fearful,  even,  lest  a  reck- 
less life,  a  life,  also,  which  ignores  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  possible  relations  of  the  present  to  the  future,  should  com- 
promise the  interests  of  the  soul's  eternity  ?  Eight  reason  does 
not  permit  us  to  anticipate  the  future  without  hope.  It  equally 
demands,  on  the  other  hand,  and  that  in  view  of  what  may  hap- 
pen, that  we  regard  the  deep  unknown  with  that  degree  of 
fear  which  is  the  immutable  condition  of  a  prudent  conduct  of 
life. 

If  we  consider  also,  not  only  the  possibilities,  but  more  es- 
pecially the  probabilities  of  a  future  state,  we  shall  be  most 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  a  repudiation  or  ignor- 
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ing  of  the  principle  of  fear  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the 
soul's  eternity,  is,  of  all  other  mental  states,  most  unreasonable 
and  criminal.  All  the  analogies  of  observation  and  experience, 
and  all  the  laws  and  principles  of  our  moral  nature,  and  all  the 
natural  and  intuitive  convictions  of  universal  mind,  tend  to  im- 
press us  with  the  deepest  apprehension,  that  the  future  of  sin, 
and  a  conscious  liability  to  its  commission,  are  proper  objects 
of  fear.  How  readily,  for  example,  do  evil  habits  obtain  an 
almost  immutable  control  over  the  mind's  activities,  a  fact 
clearly  indicating  the  probability,  to  say  nothing  more,  that  we 
are  all  advancing  to  a  state  of  fixedness  of  character  in  good  or 
ill,  and  to  a  degree  preceding  fixedness  of  destiny !  How  in- 
stinctively, also,  does  the  consciousness  of  sin  awaken,  in  uni- 
versal mind,  the  apprehension  of  future  retribution  !  He  that 
^' casts  off  fear  and  restrains  prayer,"  is  not  walking  in  the 
light  of  all-impressive  facts  which  lie  all  around  him  in  the  uni- 
verse. Nor  is  he  following  the  natural  promptings  of  his  own 
moral  nature,  nor  the  intuitive  convictions  of  his  own  or  of  uni- 
versal mind,  convictions  awakened  by  a  consciousness  of  sin. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  perpetually  disregarding  the  impres- 
sive indications  of  the  most  palpable  facts  and  analogies  of 
observation  and  experience,  and  as  continuously  suppressing 
and  resisting  the  immutable  promptings  of  his  own  moral  na- 
ture, and  the  intuitive  convictions  and  apprehensions  of  his  own 
mind.  One  whose  counsels  no  wise  man  will  disregard,  has 
thus  addressed  us  on  this  all-imprcssivc  theme:  "And  I  say  un- 
to you,  my  friends,  be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  fore- 
warn you  whom  ye  shall  fear:  Fear  Him  which,  after  he  hath 
killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  Fear 
Him."  To  such  as  presented  the  indication  of  incorrigiblcness 
in  sin,  he  addressed  the  fearful  exclamation,  "  How  can  ye  es- 
cape the  damnation  of  hell?"  Wliile  reason  and  facts  impress 
us  with  the  same  convictions,  we  must  regard  it  not  only  as 
unreasonable,  but  as  infinite  presumption,  to  ignore  or  repudiate 
a  form  of  fear  thus  commended  to  our  regard. 

In  arguing  that  fear,  the  fear  of  hell,  shall  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  moral  and  religious  life,  we  have  not,  we  repeat, 
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argued  at  all  for  the  displacement  or  eclipse  of  any  other  ra- 
tional principle  of  action,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  man,  the 
love  of  truth,  the  love  of  virtue,  the  abhorrence  of  evil,  or  the 
hope  of  future  good,  for  example.  These  are,  by  no  means, 
antagonistic  principles,  and  the  presence  of  neither  tends  to 
banish  from,  or  to  vs^eaken  the  influence  of,  any  of  the  others, 
over  the  mind.  All  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  when  realities 
and  facts  within  and  around,  beneath  and  above  us,  facts  past, 
present,  and  future,  are  rationally  apprehended,  combine  their 
influence  to  induce  us  to  ''  fear  God  and  eschew  evil."  There 
is  a  place  for  each  of  these  mental  states,  where  its  appropriate 
object  is  before  the  mind,  and  the  proper  object  of  each  state 
is  ever  thus  present.  When  real  good  is  in  prospect,  then  and 
there  is  a  place  for  hope,  and  when  real  evil  impends,  then  and 
there  is  equally  a  place  for  fear,  To  fear  what  is  the  appro- 
priate object  of  fear,  is  to  feel  and  act  rationally.  To  avow 
the  absence  of  fear  when  real  danger  impends,  is  to  avow  our 
own  folly  and  presumption.  Either  no  peril  at  all,  we  repeat, 
impends  over  the  future  of  sin,  or  wo  should  ^^fear  Him  who, 
after  He  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell." 

Nor  has  it  been  our  object  to  give  to  the  principle  of  fear  a 
disproportionate  place  in  experience.  When  this  becomes  an 
exclusive  principle  of  action,  sordid  selfishness,  and  imbecility 
for  every  good  work,  are  the  necessary  result.  But  when  all 
other  proper  principles  of  action  are  duly  tempered  and  inten- 
sified in  their  influence,  by  "  reverence  and  godly  fear,"  then 
activity  becomes  most  efficient  for  good,  and  character  takes  on 
its  brightest  forms  of  moral  and  spiritual  development.  While 
character,  whose  chief  element  is  fear,  is  always  offensively  sel- 
fish, peevish,  and  imbecile,  that  which  is  void  of  this  element  is 
always  characterized  by  a  good-natured  indifi'erence  to  good  or 
evil,  right  or  wrong,  or  by  reckless  fool-hardiness.  * 

One  prime  object  which  we  have  had  in  view,  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  article,  has  been  to  correct,  as  far  as  may  be,  a 
tendency  in  religious  thought  and  feeling,  quite  too  common,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  alarmingly  prevalent,  at  the  present  time.  We 
t  refer  to  a  tendency  to  ignore,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  dis- 
parage, the  principle  of  fear,  the  fear  of  hell  especially,  in  the 
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presentation  of  truth.  la  instances  not  a  few,  this  tendency 
manifests  itself  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  in  pulpit  ministrations.  In  attending  upon  the  min- 
istrations of  many  evangelical  preachers,  no  one,  from  what  he 
hears,  would  apprehend  that  the  audience,  any  of  them,  are  "  in 
danger  of  the  damnation  of  hell,"  or  encircled  with  any  form  of 
real  peril  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  soul's  eternity. 
The  trumpet  is  sounded,  but  the  alarm  is  never  heard.  Now 
this  silence  in  regard  to  this  fearful  verity,  this  ignoring  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  eternal  judgment,"  is,  if  possible,  more  perilous  to 
the  hearer,  than  an  open  avowal  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  Such 
avowal  would,  at  least,  awaken  inquiry,  and  might  lead  to  a 
discovery  and  reception  of  the  truth.  Of  this  silence,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  failure  to  warn  the  wicked,  God  has,  himself, 
foreshadowed  the  result.  "  The  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  ini- 
quity;" but  his  blood  God  will  require  at  the  watchman's  hands. 
In  other  instances,  while  the  doctrine  of  "  eternal  judgment"  is 
not  denied,  and,  in  certain  forms,  advocated,  the  fear  of  hell,  as 
a  principle  of  action,  is  openly  disparaged.  This  is  really 
equivalent  to  an  open  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation. Unless  this  doctrine  is  true,  so  the  hearer  will  intui- 
tively reason,  then  the  fear  of  hell  is  not  to  be  ignored,  or  re- 
pudiated, or  disparaged,  as  a  principle  of  action.  Hence,  if  the 
hearer  sympathizes  with  the  teachings  referred  to,  he  will  nat- 
urally a"nd  consistently  repudiate  the  doctrine  which  is  the  only 
appropriate  object  of  the  sentiment  which  is  repudiated  and  dis- 
paraged. No  other  ultimate  result  can  bereasonablyanticipated 
from  such  a  form  of  teaching.  In  other  instances  still,  while  no 
impressive  representation  is  given  of  the  fearful  verity  which 
the  imagery,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  retribution  is  set  before 
us  in  the  Scriptures,  represents,  much  pains  is  taken  to  inform 
the  hearer  that  this  imagery  is  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
While  we  readily  admit  that  such  forms  of  speech  as  "death," 
^' the  second  death,"  ''blackness  of  darkness,"  '' outer  darkness," 
''  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched," 
'•  the  lake  of  fire,"  ''the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  poured  out 
without  mixture  in  the  cup  of  his  indignation,"  <fec.,  are  to  be  un^ 
derstood  in  a  figurative  sense;  we   maintain    that   behind  this 
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terrible  imagery  there  lies  a  dread  reality,  a  reality  no  less 
fearful  than  the  imagery  by  which  the  approaching  doom  of  sin 
is  shadowed  forth  to  our  apprehension.  Now,  to  teach  that 
such  forms  of  speech  are  figurative,  and  not,  at  the  same  time, 
to  impress  the  hearer  with  an  apprehension  of  the  reality  rep- 
resented, is  to  disrobe  language  of  all  meaning,  and  leave  be- 
fore the  mind  nothing  whatever  to  fear.  But  what  shall  we 
think  of  a  form  of  teaching  which  sometimes  obtains,  a  form  in 
which  the  hearer  is  distinctly  told  that  the  reality  is  not  so  ter- 
rible as  the  imagery  by  which  the  doom  of  sin  is  shadowed  forth. 
God  is  mocked  by  such  teachings  as  that. 

The  tendency  of  which  we  are  speaking  no  doubt  had  its  ori- 
gin in  what  may  properly  be  denominated  an  undue  prominence 
given  to  the  element  of  fear  in  the  great  revivals  which  charac- 
terized the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  is  a  natural, 
but  dangerous,  reaction  against  such  a  form  of  presenting  Di- 
vine truth.  While  this  tendency  continues,  revivals  will  be  few 
and  far  between,  and  conversions,  where  they  apparently  do  oc- 
cur, will  be  unattended  with  deep  conviction  of  the  fact  and  de- 
sert of  sin.  As  a  consequence,  such  conversions  will,  in  very 
many  instances,  prove,  in  the  end,  not  to  be  genuine,  and  when 
genuine,  will  not  be  marked  by  strong,  decisive,  and  active  de- 
velopments of  Christian  character.  Having  never  run  in  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  "  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a 
judgment  to  come,"  that  by  which  he  was  himself  made  k)  trem- 
ble, and  having  himself  never  seen  anything  in  the  approaching 
doom  of  sin  to  awaken  personal  alarm,  on  his  own  account,  the 
convert  will  apprehend  little  or  nothing  in  the  condition  of  sin- 
ners around  him  to  awaken  alarm  in  reference  to  the  doom  im- 
pending oyer  them,  and  will  seldom  or  never  "  warn  them  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  In  the  church  he  may  "  have  a 
name  to  live ;"  but  he  will  be  little  more  than  a  cipher  there. 
It  is  only  as  ministers  and  Christians  "know  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,"  that  they  persuade  men.  "  The  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God"  will  be  in  the  church  and  the  world  sl per7nanently 
renovating  power  when  and  only  when  all  its  great  truths  and  prin- 
ciples and  native  influences  are  everywhere,  "  in  season  and  out 
of  season,"  presented  as  living  verities,  and  presented  in  duo* 
proportions. 


i^ 
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Art.  III.— the  BIBLE  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT 

NEED. 


The  Psalmist  says,  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet  and  a 
light  to  my  path."  This  passage  expresses  the  work  that  a 
Divine  revelation  is  designed  to  efiect, — to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  men,  to  illuminate  the  world. 

Again  we  read,  "Darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  people."  This  is  the  religious  condition  of  all 
nations  that  are  destitute  of  the  Bible.  And,  again,  it  is  said, 
"  The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light,"  which  expresses  the 
moral  state  wrought  among  all  people  blessed  with  the  word  of 
God.  The  Bible  is  the  moral  luminary  of  the  world,  as  the 
sun  is  the  world's  natural  light.  By  it,  God  is  made  known  in 
his  real  character,  as  he  could,  in  no  other  way,  be  known.  It 
is  by  this  Divine  light  we  know  whom  to  worship,  and  how  to 
worship.  By  it,our  relations  and  destiny,  our  obligations  and 
duties,  are  clearly  set  forth.  We  say  with  Paul,  "  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  into 
our  hearts,"  and  this  Divine  word  is  the  medium  of  this 
heart-illumination.  This  is  the  "  more  sure  word  of  proph- 
ecy," by  "  taking  heed"  to  which,  the  "  day  dawns  in  our 
hearts?."  Our  lost  world's  greatest  want  is  the  rising  of  this 
Day  Star. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  world's  relation  to  the  Bible,  and 
the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  world  : 

It  is  a  very  sad  reflection  that  at  this  late  day, — after  eigh- 
teen centuries  since  Divine  revelation  was  completed,  more 
than  lialf  the  world  is  yet  without  the  Bible,  still  in  Pagan 
darkness.  It  is  safe  to  calculate  that  of  the  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  earth's  inhabitants,  not  less  that  eight  hundred 
,  millions,  i.  e.,  two-thirds,  are  now  destitute  of  the  word  of 
God.  This  is  the  world's  greatest  need.  But,  thanks  be  to 
God,  it  is  his  purpose  to  bless  the  whole  world  with  the  Bible, 
through  the  agency  of  his  church.  This  is  our  work,  and  in  it 
will  any  one  be  indolent?     With  Bishop  Heber  we  inquire  : 
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"  Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

"With  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
'  ■    Shall  we,  to  men  benighted, 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 
Salvation  !     O  salvation  ! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  earth's  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name." 

0,  no,  we  will  not  withhold  this  light  of  life  from  any  por- 
tion of  this  sin-cursed  world,  but  join  with  our  poet  again,  and 


say : 


"  Waft,  waft  ye  winds,  his  story ; 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll. 
Till,' like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  gpreads  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature, 

The  Lamb,  for  sinners  slain. 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign." 

May  God  hasten  this  glorious  day  I 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  God  just  as  much  de- 
signed the  Bible  for  all  nations  as  he  did  for  any  one,  and  for 
the  ivhole  world  as  much  as  for  any  part  of  it.  And  let  it  also 
be  borno  in  mind  that  what  the  Bible  has  done  for  us  as  a  na- 
tion, it  would  do  for  all  other  nations  if  they  possessed  it. 
And  our  work  as  Christians  is  to  d'lfiwsG  ivorld-wide  this  Divine 
light. 

The  consideration  of  a  few  facts  will  show  us  the  work  to  be 
done : 

If  is  thought  that  there  are  now  ovi\y  forty  millions  of  copies 
of  Bibles  in  the  world,  which  makes  one  Bible  to  every  thirty 
persons,  or  one  Bible  to  every  six  families  1  This  is  indeed  a 
sad  picture.  But  when  it  is  known  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  there  were  only  four  million  Bibles  existing;  that 
in  sixty-throe  years  there  has  been  a  ten-fold  increase  of  Bibles 
for  the  world's  benefit,  we  shall  see  reasons  to  thank  God  and 
take  courage. 


> 
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A  very  great  work  of  multiplying  Bibles  is  to  be  done  before 
the  whole  world  can  have  the  word  of  God.  This  is  the  glori- 
ous work  of  our  noble  Bible  Societies  I-  At  the  least  estima- 
tion, the  world  now  needs  twenty-Jive  times  as  many  Bibles  as 
are  now  in  existence  ! ! 

But  there  is  another  point  of  consideration  to  look  at,  in  our 
estimation  of  the  world's  need  of  the  Bible,  and  the  mission  of 
the  churcli  in  this  work. 

We  must  consider  the  number  of  languages  that  are  spoken ; 
and  that  the  Bible  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  of  no  value  to  anybody 
not  acquainted  witli  that  language.  We  are  informed  that 
there  are  not  less  than  one  thousand  languages,  and  three  thou- 
sand dialects  spoken  in  the  world.  Now,  to  supply  the  world 
with  the  Bible,  so  that  it  may  be  a  ''  light  to  their  path,"  it 
must  be  translated  into  all  these  languages.  God  gave  the 
world  the  Bible  in  but  two  languages, — the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  and  IhG  New  Testament  in  the  Greek;  and  he  has 
made  it  our  duty  to  give  it  to 'the  world  by  translations. 
This  translation  of  the  Bible  into'  the  various  languages  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  church,  now  on  our 
hands.  And  we  rejoice  to  know  that  this  glorious  work  is  pro- 
gressing encouragingly.  When  it  is  remembered  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Bible  existed  in  any  language  but 
the  Latin  ;  and  that  then  it  was  an  unknown  book  to  the  most 
of  the  people  ;  and  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Bible  existed  in  only  about  twerity  languages  ;  and 
that  it  is  now  translated  into  two  hundred  of  the  principal  lan- 
guages now  spoken,  we  see  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
this  part  of  our  mission. 

Giving  a  nation,  or  even  a  tribe,  the  Bible  in  its  native 
tongue,  is  no  small  work  !  It  is  even  a  most  glorious  con- 
summation!!    On  this  subject  a  recent  writer  thus  speaks: 

''  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  260  languages  and  dialects, 
and  is  ready  for  600,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  but  only 
100,000,000  have,  as  yet,  received  it.'* 


By  this  testimony,  it  will  be   seen  that  half  of  the  earth's 
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inhabitants  may  now  read  the  Bible  if  they  will.     Another 
writer  thus  testifies : 

Within  the  last  58  years,  72,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been 
circulated.  Of  these,  Great  Britain  absorbed  26,000,000,  the  rest  of 
Europe  25,000,000,  America,  16,000,000,  leaving  5,000,000  copies 
as  the  whole  number  distributed  among  the  heathen.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century  there  were  forty  translations  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  now  printed  in  196  different  languages,*  146  of  which  are  trans- 
lations or  versions  of  languages  which  never  before  had  a  written  exis- 
tence. Does  the  world  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  labors  of 
Christian  missionaries  ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  glory  and  mighty  results  of 
the  reduction  of  the  language  of  a  nation  to  writing,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  blessed  Bible  into  it,  thus  creating  a  Christian 
literature  in  a  new  tongue.  The  mighty  changes,  and  revolu- 
tions now  going  on  in  Africa,  with  15,000  converts;  in  India, 
with  20,000  native  Christians ;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with 
30,000  turned  from  dumb  idols  to  God;  in  the  seventy  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  that  are  now  really  Christianized, 
(according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Harris,)  and  in  China,  Tur- 
key, and  in  Catholic  Europe ;  give  us  but  a  slight  view  of  the 
real  glory  of  this  work.  Surely  great  changes  for  the  better 
have  occurred  in  our  day.  On  this  point  we  have  the  following 
testimony : 

"  Bible  Circulation.  The  following  statistics  arc  from  a  Ger- 
man periodical :  In  the  year  1524,  the  bookseller  Herrgott  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Leipzig,  at  the  command  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  be- 
cause he  had  sold  a  Bible.  Another  vender  had  his  eyes  pierced  for 
the  same  offence.  At  the  present  day,  5,000  societies  are  busy  to 
spread  the  Bible  among  Christians  and  heathens.  The  number  of 
Bibles  now  current  is  estimated  at  40,000,000  in  200  different  lan- 
guages, while  only  fifty  years  ago  the  number  did  not  exceed  4,000,- 
000  in  50  different  languages." 


*'.■! 


This  work  of  Bible  translations,  we  consider  with  great  de- 
light, as  without  it  all  the  world  nearly  would  still  lie  in  hea- 
then darkness.     We  consider  this  work  to  be  of  God.    As  God 

*  This  number  is  probably  too  low. 
34 
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inspired  men  to  speak  and  write  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  only,  he  has  since  moved  men  to  translate  it  into  our 
tongues,  thus  making  it  "  a  lamp,  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our 
path." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  at  what  an  early  period  this  work  of 
Bible  translation  into  English  begran. 


The  following  table  shows  the  manner  and  order  of  time  in   which 
the  Bible  was  translated  into  English : 


DilTE. 

A.  D. 

(( 
(( 

u 
(( 

ii 
n 
n 
(( 


TRANSLATIONS. 

706,  Adhelm,  Saxon  Psalms. 

721,  Egbert's  four  gospels. 

734,  Bede's  St.  John's  Gospel. 

880,  Alfred's  version  of  the  Psalms. 
1340,  Rolle's  (or  Hampole's)  Psalms. 
1380,  Wicklirs  Bible. 
1526,  Tyndale's  New  Testament. 

1530, Pentateuch. 

1531,  — Jonah. 

,  G.  Joye,  Isaiah. 

1534, ,  Jeremiah,  Psalms,  Songs  of  Moses* 

1535,  Coverdale's  Bible. 
1535,  Cranmer's  Great  Bible. 

,  Travemer's  Bible. 

1537,  Matthew's  (i.  e.,  J.  Roger's  Bible.) 

1560,  Geneva  Bible. 

1560,  Bishop's  Bible. 

1562,  Rheims  New  Testament.     (Roman  Catholic 

Translation.) 
1600,  Douay  Bible.  (Roman  Catholic  Translation.) 
1611,  King  James'  version. 


But  while  we  rejoice  in  these  glorious  "  dawnings  of  the  day- 
star"  upon  us,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  disappro- 
bation of  modern  efforts,  that  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
making,  to  substitute  a  new  translation  in  the  place  of  our 
common  version — "  King  James'  translation." 

We  have  examined  many  of  these  pretended  improvements 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  feel  compelled  to 
say  they  are  miserable  failures — more  objectionable  by  far  than 
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our  "  Old  fashioned  Bible."  Most  of  these  attempts  to  improve 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  English,  appear  to  us  very  much 
as  did  the  young  chorister's  proposal  to  his  pastor,  to  improve 
this  verse  in  Dr.  Watts'  hymn. 


**  0  may  my  heart  in  tune  be  found, 
Like  David's  harp  of  solemn  sound." 


He  wished  it  read  thus : 


"  0  may  my  heart  be  pure  within, 
Like  David's  Sacred  violin." 


To  which  the  parson  replied  "Would  it  not  be  preferable, 
sir,  to  read  it  thus?"  (sarcastically.)    ^ 

"  0  may  my  heart  go  diddle  diddle, 
Like  King  David's  sacred  fiddle." 


This  proposed  poetical  improvement  appears  about  as  wise 
as  the  many  pretended  improvements  on  our  English  transla- 
tion. To  this  general  charge,  we  will  except  the  translation  of 
Paul's  epistles,  by  Revs.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  and  J.  S.  Hawson. 
This  may  be  considered  an  improvement  in  some  respects. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  now  have  the  mind  of  the  spirit  in 
our  common  version,  as  nearly  as  uninspired  men  can  give  it  to 
us  by  translation  in  almost  every  instance. 

The  English  of  our  translation  might,  and  probably  ought  to 
be,  improved,  and  this  is  all  that  is*  really  needed,  at  least  for 
general  use. 

There  is  another  obstacle  in  our  way  of  giving  the  Bible  to 
the  whole  world.  There  is  great  opposition  to  the  Word  of 
God  within  the  so-called  part  of  the  Christian  world. 

1.  The  whole  force  of  Roman  Catholic  power  is  arrayed 
against  our  Bible  work,  at  war  with  the  purpose  to  give  a  copy 
of  the  Bible  to  every  family  in  the  world. 

The  following  facts  are  all  the  proof  on  this  point  we  need. 

An  English  paper  says : 

"  We  deeply  regret  to  learn  from  a  correspondent,  that  Escalante 
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has  been  sentenced  to  nine  years  penal  servitude  for  circulating  the  Bi- 
ble. We  hope  that  this  intelligence  will  stimulate  the  Christians  of 
this  country  to  more  earnest  prayer,  followed  up  by  vigorous  and  un- 
tiriDg  effort,  until  the  iniquitous  sentence  is  reversed," 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Strasburg  has  issued,  a  circular 
recommending  all  persons  in  his  diocese  to  burn  Protestant  Bibles, 
and  all  books  and  tracts  published  by  Bible  societies.  He  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  he 
calls  that  *  gloomy  society.'  " 

*' Advices  from  Bogota,  South  America,  state  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  there  had  collected  all  Bibles  distributed  by  the  London  Bible 
Society  and  burnt  them  in  the  public  square." 

But  we  rejoice  to  know  that  this  papal  power  is  giving  way, 

• 

and  in  spite  of  Rome  the  Bible  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  have  "  free  course,"  comparatively,  all  over  Italy,  and 
in  most  other  Catholic  countries.  Some  writer  gives  us  the 
following  facts  in  relation  to  this  glorious  work  in  Italy: 

"A  sale  of  Bibles  and  religious  books  has  taken  place,  which  has 
surprised  the  Christian  world,  and  a  willingness  to  hear  the  Gospel 
has  been  displayed,  quite  remarkable  in  a  land  where  the  Bible  has 
been  so  long  a  contraband  article  and  the  slightest  taint  of  heresy  has^ 
entailed  a  felon's  doom.  Although  the  first  run  upon  these  prohibited 
books  is  now  past,  I  find,  from  an  official  paper  before  me,  that  ten 
colporters  in  the  service  of  the  Scottish  National  Bible  Society  have 
sold  all  over  the  land,  during  the  year  1861,  close  upon  3,500  Bibles 
AND  Testaments  and  50,000  religious  books." 

2.  Slavery  is  another  hinderance  to  the  universal  circulation 
of  the  Bible  among  all  classes.  The  statute  laws  of  the  several 
slave  states  of  this  Union  forbid  the  circulation  of  Bibles  among 
the  slaves  under  severe  penalties.  Thus  4,000,000  of  our  own 
countrymen,  and  nearly  half  of  them  are  church  members,  are 
deprived  of  the  Word  of  God. 

But  thanks  to  God,  this  mighty  power,  (''The  sum  of  all  vil- 
lanies")  is  now  giving  way  too,  and  soon  we  trust  all  the  en- 
slaved will  become  free  men  and  women,  though  it  be  through 
seas  of  blood.  And  then  may  we  give  our  African  brethren  the 
Word  of  Life  as  well  as  the  Hindoos. 
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4^  8.  There  is  still  another  opposing  influence  against  our  work 
of  the  universal  spread  of  the  Bible,  among  all  nations.  There 
is  at  this  day  a  very  great  amount  of  secret  Infidelity,  and  semi- 
infidel  principles  promulgated  among  the  people,  even  by  pro- 
fessed Christians.  M  ,[  ,;.A^.^ 
,  This  "  sugar-coated  "  infidelity  is  well  calculated  to  throw 
doubt  over  the  Bible,  as  a  Divinely  inspired  Book,  and  con- 
tempt upon  it  as  a  rule  of  life,  at  least  with  many  of  our  youth. 
What  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  other  open  infidels  failed  to  do  in 
theiii  direct  attacks  upon  the  Bible,  Theodore  Parker,  Gerrit 
Smith,  Bishop  Colenso,  and  many  others  are  trying  to  accomplish 
by  a  more  secret  and  even  more  dangerous  doubting  of  Divine 
inspiration. 

And  in  this  work  of  the  devil,  these  men  are  now  joined  by 
the  Spiritites,  who  have  recently  given  us  a  new  Bible,  or,  as 
they  say,  the  Bible  as  corrected  by  the  spirits  of  Jesus,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  others.  In  this  new  version  Jesus  (as  they  say,)  de- 
nies the  resurrection  of  his  body,  and  assumes  that  not  until  now 
have  there  ever  been  "Mediums"  pure  enough  to  reveal  t]^© 
real  truth  to  the  world.  -''•     - 

Thus  is  every  conceivable  efi'ort  put  forth  by  the  powers  of 
darkness  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  Bible,  and  to  substitute 
something  else  in  its  place  as  a  rule  of  living. 

Now  then,  to  this  great  and  glorious  work  of  the  salvation 
of  this  lost  world,  by  Bible  influences — by  giving  all  nations 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  every  one  should  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  do  something  towards  its  perfect  con- 
summation. All  ca7i  do  something,  as  "where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way."  "  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accept- 
ed according  to  what  a  man  hath,"  or  what  any  one  can  do. 

The  Bible  is  the  world's  only  cure.  In  the  language  of 
another,  we  say,  , 


i 


:f:{ 


'*  Finally,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Book  of  God  will  enlighten 
the  ignorant,  reform  the  vicious,  and  convert  the  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way.  It  will  plant  churches,  found  schools  of  learning, 
and  establish  benevolent  institutions.  It  will  purify  the  moral  atmos- 
phere, reform  society,  and  elevate  its  degraded  classes.     It  will  ban- 
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ish  idolatry,  superstition,  and  false  doctrine,  civilize  savage  nations, 
and  introduce  the  blessings  of  civilization,  literature,  and  science 
among  all  nations." 

We  have  a  most  noble  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Bible  as  the 
book  of  Books,  from  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  as  follows: 

"  Theological  inquiries  are  no  part  of  my  present  subject ;  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  the  collection  of  tracts,  which  we 
call  from  their  excellence,  the  jScnpifwres,  contains  independently  of  a 
divine  origin,  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  finer  mor- 
ality, more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  both  of  poetry  iHd  elo- 
quence, than  could  be  collected  within  the  same  compass,  from  all  the 
other  books  that  were  ever  compiled  in  any  age  or  in  any  idiom.  The 
two  parts  of  which  the  Scriptures  consist  are  connected  by  a  chain  of 
compositions,  which  bear  no  resemblance  in  form  of  style  to  any  that 
can  be  produced  from  the  stores  of  Grecian,  Indian,  Persian,  or  even 
Arabian  learning ;  the  antiquity  of  these  compositions  no  man  doubts  ; 
and  the  unrestrained  application  of  them  to  events  long  subsequent  to 
their  publication  is  a  solid  ground  of  belief  that  they  were  genuine 
compositions,  and  consequently  inspired." 

/  la  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  Bishop  Simpson's 
short  and  most  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  Divine  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

'"  There  are  four  grand  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  The 
first  is  the  miracles  on  record  ;  the  second,  the  prophecies  ;  the  third, 
the  goodness  of  the  doctrine  :  the  fourth,  the  moral  character  of  the 
penmen.  The  miracles  flow  from  Divine  power;  the  prophecies, 
from  Divine  understanding  ;  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine,  from  Di- 
vine goodness ;  the  moral  character  of  the  penmen,  from  Divine  puri- 
ty. Thus,  Christianity  is  built  upon  these  four  immovable  pillars, 
the  power,  the  understanding,  the  goodness,  the  purity  of  God.  The 
Bible  must  be  one  of  these  things  ;  either  an  invention  of  good  men, 
or  good  angels  ;  of  bad  men,  or  bad  angels  ;  or  a  revelation  from 
God.  But  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  good  men,  or  angels  ;  for 
they  neither  would  nor  could  make  a  book  telling  lies  at  the  time,  say- 
ing, '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  when  they  knew  it  all  to  be  their  own 
invention.  It  could  not  be  the  invention  of  wicked  men,  or  devils,  for 
they  could  not  make  a  book  which  commands  all  duty,  which  forbids 
all  sin,  and  which  condemns  their  souls  to  all  eternity.  The  conclu- 
jsion  is  irresistible — the  Bible  must  be  given  by  Divine  inspiration." 
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.  Denial  of  Providence  is  a  common  sin.  Our  fathers  recog- 
nized God  in  everything;  many  of  their  sons  recognize  him  in 
nothing.  The  great  prosperity  of  this  nation  has  engendered 
skepticism.  We  have  felt  ourselves  so  capable,  "  so  smart," 
ingenious,  enterprising,  that  we  could  do  anything,  succeed  ev- 
erywhere, that  no  obstacles  could  defeat  us,  and  no  enterprise 
prove  too  hard  for  us.  The  next  step  after  such  pride,  self- 
confidence,  and  even  vanity,  is  disbelief  in  Providence.  When 
men  cease  to  feel  dependence,  they  will  deny  that  they  are  de- 
pendent :  when  our  people  became  so  self-confident  that  they 
did  not  feel  the  need  of  Divine  support  and  guidance,  they  be- 
gan to  deny  that  such  guidance  was  available.  God  has  been 
formally  recognized  by  public  men,  but  it  was  unusual  to  find 
one  who  really  believed  that  He  interfered  at  all  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

This  unbelief  weakened  our  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  and  en- 
couraged the  dangerous  notion  that  we  might  violate  the  eternal 
law,  trample  on  justice,  wrong  God's  poor,  and  yet  escape  the 
penalty.  The  idea  of  fearing  the  Divine  judgments,  of  "  trem- 
bling at  his  Word,"  of  respecting  the  "  higher  law,"  was  a  com- 
mon subject  of  ridicule,  and  the  conscientious  were  deliberately 
exhorted  to  "  conquer  their  prejudices,"  or  in  other  words,  to 
banish  all  respect  for  truth  and  justice  from  their  minds,  and 
embrace  the  infidel  doctrine  that,  "  conscience  has  no  business 
in  politics."  .  . 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  even,  were  perverted  by  this  poison, 
and  lifted  up  their  voices  to  encourage  the  perfidious  unbelief 
of  the  nation.  Do  we  not  all  remember  the  discussions  pro- 
voked by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  ?  Do  we  not  recollect  the 
scorn,  the  abuse  which  was  hurled  against  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Seward  and  his  friends,  and  those  clergymen  who  stood  faith- 
ful to  the  Bible,  because  they  asserted  that  there  was  a  "high- 
er law,"  to  which  the  nation  was  amenable  ?  To  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  we  will  give  a  brief  extract  from  a  ser- 
mon of  Doctor  J.  C.  Lord,  of  Buffalo,  delivered  in  1850,  and 
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published  by  the  "  Union  Safety  Committee"  (We  ought  to 
say,  however,  that  the  Doctor  is  now  doing  nobly  to  sustain 
the  Government,  and  boldly  advocates  the  total  extirpation  of 
8laver3\)     He  then  said: 

"  To  allege  that  there  is  a  *  higher  law,  *  which  makes  slavery,  per 
se,  sinful  and  that  all  legislation  which  protects  the  right  of  the  master, 
and  enjoins  the  re-delivery  of  the  slave,  is  necessarily  void  and 
without  authority,  and  may  be  conscientiously  resisted  by  arms 
and  violence,  is  an  infidel  position,  which  is  contradicted  by  both 
Testaments  ; — which  may  be  taught  in  the  gospel  of  Jean  Jacques 
Kousseau,  and  in  the  revelation  of  skeptics  and  Jacobins,  who  promis- 
ed France,  half  a  century  ago,  universal  equality  and  fraternity ;  a 
gospel  whose  baptism  was  blood,  a  revelation  whose  sacrament  was 
crime  ;  but  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  to  men. 

Governments  have  jurisdiction  over  men  in  aU  affairs  which  be- 
long peculiarly  to  the  present  life  ;  in  all  the  temporal  relations  which 
bind  societies,  communities,  and  families  together,  in  respect  to  all 
rights  of  persons,  and  property,  and  their  enforcement  and  penalties. 

The  decision  of  governments  upon  matters  within  their  jurisdiction, 
though  they  may  be  erroneous,  are  yet,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
absolute. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  those  whose  consciences  have  been  so 
mxich  aroused  in  regard  to  a  *  higher  law '  than  the  Constitution, 
should  have  forgotten  in  their  contemplation  of  moral  and  religious 
questions,  that  the  observance  of  the  compact  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  falls  within  the  moral  rule  which  enjoins  good  faith,  hon- 
esty and  integrity  among  men." 

When  clerojymen,  of  Doctor  Lord's  ability  and  power,  are 
pushed  by  public  sentiment  to  protest  against  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people,  and  argue  and  plead  that  they  may  have  less  rev- 
erence for  the  Divine  law,  less  fear  of  violating  it,  less  faith  in 
God's  immediate  concern  in  the  affairs  of  governments,  and  our 
duty  to  fear  and  obey  him  as  citizens,  as  well  as  Christians, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  apostasy  and  depravity  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience  on  these  points.  The  faith  of  the  Revolutionary 
patriots  had  certainly  been  forgotten  ;  yea  more,  it  had  come 
to  be  despised,  scorned  by  the  prominent  men  of  modern  days. 

When  Gov.  Seymour  of  New  York  devoted  a  considerable  por- 
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tion  of  his  message  to  an  assault  upon  New  England,  its  senti- 
ments, and  spirit,  it  signified  dislike  of  the  doctrine  that  God 
rules  among  the  nations,  and  holds  men  accountable.  That  doc- 
trine was  the  support,  the  guide  and  the  glory  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  for  this  cause  they  were  uncompromising  friends  of  free- 
dom ;  they  held  that  justice  and  judgment  must  permeate  the 
institutions  of  government,  and  that  God  would  destroy  those 
nations  who  trampled  justice  under  foot.  The  man  who  repre- 
sents the  opposite  doctrine  is  governor  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  his  voice  is  therefore  raised  against  the  people  of  New 
England,  though  not  against  them,  but  against  their  spirit, 
against  recognition  of  God,  justice,  providential  control  in  gov- 
ernment, and  a  terrific  shout  of  response  is  heard  from  his  parti- 
san friends  in  all  quarters  of  the  land.  "  Down  with  New  Eng- 
land 1  Down  with  religion  in  politics  1  Down  with  conscience,  hon- 
esty and  liberty  in  government,"  is  their  cry. 

"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers 
take  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anoint- 
ed, saying.  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their 
cords  from  us." 

"  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  :  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision.  Then  shall  he  speak  unto  them  in  his 
wrath  and  vex  them  in  his  hot  displeasure." 

"  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed  as  nothing, 
and  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  .earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hands, 
or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou?" 

It  may  be  superstitious,  and  excite  the  ire  of  those  who 
have  ruled  this  nation  for  two  score  of  years,  but  v^e  glory  in 
the  belief,  that  these  words,  from  the  sacred  oracles,  are  true, 
without  limitation  or  qualification.  And  God  is  now  vindicat- 
ing their  truth.  His  hand  is  seen  and  recognized  in  the  terri- 
ble experiences  now  passing  in  the  nation.  And  we  shall  sur- 
vive or  perish  according  as  we  return  to  the  faith  of  our  fath- 
ers, or  persist  in  our  reckless  infidelity.  God  will  be  honored  by 
this  nation,  or  he  will  destroy  it.     We  must  practically  accept 
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the  truth  that  Jehovah  reigns  and  holds  our  national  destiny  in 
his  hands.  To  this  state  we  must  come,  this  lesson,  our  Pather 
is  resolved  to  teach  us;  his  rod  will  not  be  removed  until  we 
learn  it.  God  has  not  forsaken  us,  his  chastisements  prove 
this,  and  he  will  not  do  it  if  we  will  listen  to  his  counsel,  but  we 
can  be  saved  only  through  repentance  and  blood. 

Ou¥  hope  for  the  future  rests  on  our  faith  in  God's  love,  and 
care  for  our  weal.  We  have  many  evidences  that  he  chastises 
us  in  love,  to  purge  away  our  sins  and  make  us  a  better  and 
more  useful  people.  It  is  better  that  he  should  afflict  and  save 
US,  than  leave  us  to  our  own  devices  to  perish,  as  we  surely 
Bhould.  Some  evidences  that  he  purposes  our  salvation  and 
will  ultimately  effect  it,  we  propose  to  record.  Our  first  rea- 
son IS — He  ardently  desires  the  success  of  the  principles  and 
interests  at  stake. 

What  are  these  ?  All  that  are  involved  in  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. For  two  thousand  years  these  principles  have  been 
struggling  for  embodiment  in  civil  government,  but  the  political 
and  social  elements  of  the  world  have  resisted  their  progress. 
The  gospel  imparted  a  regenerating  impulse  to  the  world,  and 
received  a  mighty  resistance  at  every  point.  It  has  only  been 
by  slow,  gradual  attrition  that  the  ideas  of  the  gospel  have  sup- 
planted, even  in  Christian  minds,  the  partial,  selfish,  one-sided 
notions  of  the  world  respecting  civil  rights.  The  gospel  teaches 
that  all  men  are  of  one  blood,  that  the  rights  of  the  poorest  and 
weakest  deserve  protection  and  respect,  just  as  much  as  those 
of  the  rich  and  powerful,  that  the  rights  of  all  are  equally  sa- 
cred, and  that  they  are  so  sacred  that  no  man  can  violate  them 
and  be  guiltless. 

And  this  is  what  is  meant  by  being  created  equW,  and  being 
endowed  by  inalienable  rights.  This  Christian  idea  stands  op- 
posed to  the  political  and  social  theories  of  all  ancient  and  of 
most  modern  nations.  Even  in  the  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  human  rights  were  held  to  be  contingent,  subject  to  the 
demands  and  fancies  of  the  ruling  power.  When  a  majority  of 
a  people  oppress  the  minority,  as  the  ancient  republics  did,  they 
violjated  the  Christian  idea,  as  really  as  Nero  did  in  his  cruel- 
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ties.  For  there  is  sometimes  a  vast  diflference  between  the 
voice  of  a  majority,  and  justice.  "  Vox  popuH  vox  Dei"  the 
ancient  democratic  adage,  is  not  true,  except  when  the  people 
decree  justice.  The  majority  has  no  right  to  wrong  the  minor- 
ity;  the  strong  may  not,  on  any  account,  oppress  the  weak.  *  » 
Ancient  republics  claimed  that  the  majority  should  rule,  and 
that  being  a  majority  justified  their  decrees,  but  the  gospel 
teaches  that  whoever  rules  are  bound  to  rule  in  righteousness; 
and  protect  the  rights  of  every  man.  Life,  liberty,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  life  valuable,  honorable  and  happy,  are  taugiit  as 
rights  inseparable  from  humanity;  this  is  a  Christian  axiom,  a 
first  principle  of  government,  majorities  and  minorities,  democ- 
racies and  kings,  are  imperatively  forbidden  all  violation  of  this 
truth,  which  was  settled  by  the  Eternal,  and  placed  beyond  and 
above  the  jurisdiction  of  earthly  powers.  ■* 

The  opposite  doctrine,  that  governments  bestow  civil  rights, 
and  may  give  or  take  them  away,  has  ever  prevailed  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  mostly  in  Europe,  and  has  always  resisted  the  gos- 
pel idea,  and  will  resist  it  to  the  last.  The  Christian  idea  strug- 
gled into  form,  in  the  thirty  years  war  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

For  two  hundred  years  in  England,  it  kept  up  a  perpetual 
warfare  against  the  crown  party,  and  the  doctrine  that  some 
were  born  to  rule  and  others  to  serve.  Just  in  proportion  as 
the  Word  of  God  was  understood  and  revered,  these  Christian 
ideas  became  better  defined,  and  potently  expressed.  And  in 
all  of  these  long  conflicts,  God  ruled  and  disposed  so  as  to  help 
the  Christian  side  and  weaken  the  other,  thus  proving  His  de- 
votion to  Christian  ideas  in  civil  government.  And  why  should 
he  not  stand  by  his  own  truth  ?  Is  it  strange  that  he  destroyed 
the  wisdom  of  his  enemies,  so  that  such  men  as  Bishop  Laud, 
Judge  Jeftries,  Charles  L  and  IL,  and  James  IL  actually  helped 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  weakened  their  own  side  by  their  folly, 
even  more  than  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  the  Puritans  could  do 
for  liberty  and  the  overthrow  of  despotism  ? 

Their  severe  measures,  into  which  they  foolishly  run,  drove 
thousands  of  moderate  men  from  the  royal  party  and  the  estab- 
lished church,  who  never  could  have  been  drawn  thence  by  the 
appeals  of  the  Puritans. 
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-  This  consummation  was  contemplated  when  the  gospel  was 
given;  the  leaven  was  placed  in  the  measures  of  error,  for  this 
very  purpose ;  and  the  world  might  have  known  that  after  Grod 
had  so  carefully  incorporated  these  principles  in  the  Christian 
system,  and  set  up  the  machinery  for  the  regeneration  of  society 
and  conversion  of  the  nations  to  the  truth,  he  would  by  no 
means  fail  to  give  them  his  constant,  vigorous  support.  Will 
he  now  abandon  these  regenerative  forces  when  found  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  organized  life,  on  this  new  continent  especially 
consecrated  to  their  culture,  growth  and  glory  ?  Will  he  allow 
the  concentrated  tyranny,  usurpation,  and  barbarism  of  the  old 
worlds,  as  found  in  American  slavery,  to  now  engulf  and  de- 
stroy this  sacred  gift  to  man  ?  Did  he  not  guide  our  fathers  to 
these  shores  and  plant  Christian  civilization  here  ?  Did  he  not 
choose  this  continent  as  the  field  for  its  untnammelled  growth? 
And  will  he  now  abandon  his  own  cause  ?  His  immutable  and 
glorious  nature  answers,  no,  never  1  His  providence  since  the 
world  began,  delivering  his  friends  and  confounding  his  enemies, 
answers,  no  1  He  has  set  his  hand  to  the  work  of  incorporating 
the  excellent  principles  of  Christianity  into  civil  government; 
he  has  carried  forward  the  work  until  it  has  become  a  moral 
power  in  the  earth,  demolishing  the  bastiles  of  oppression,  and 
giving  hope  to  the  peoples,  who  have  been  crushed  by  human 
usurpation,  and  He  will  not  allow  it  to  fall,  nor  suffer  disgrace. 
No,  he  will  vindicate,  honor  and  defend  liis  own  cause. 

2.  We  have  assurance  of  this  in  the  early  history  of  our 
government. 

The  oppressions  and  follies  of  the  old  world,  drove  lovers  of 
liberty  to  these  shores,  where  their  ideas  could  attain  a  more 
complete  development,  than  was  possible  amidst  the  prejudices 
of  the  old  world.  Political  and  religious  liberty  won  a  great 
advantage  in  that  move.  The  folly  and  greed  of  tyrants  at 
home,  drove  the  colonics  to  declare  their  independence  and  set 
up  a  government  for  themselves,  based  upon  their  own  ideas  of 
liberty.  If  King  George  and  his  counsellors  had  not  been 
blinded,  and  left  by  God  to  destroy  the  cause  they  designed  to 
establish,  the  Declaration  never  would  have  been  made.  ' ' 

It  is  marvellous  that  the  revolution  was  a  success.     England 
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was  strong ;  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  eoloaies  were  averse 
to  separation ;  red-hot  tories  were  abundant ;  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  only  about  equal  to  that  of  the  present  State  of 
Ohio ;  these  were  poor,  without  arms  or  munitions,  and  scatter- 
ed over  an  immense  territory,  without  means  of  communication; 
seven  years  the  war  continued ;  the  hardships,  darkness,  gloom 
of  those  years  no  one  can  tell;  conspiracies,  treason,  fraud, 
jealousy,  cowardice  assailed  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  well  appointed  army  and  navy  on  the  other ;  while 
a  small,  poorly  fed,  poorly  armed,  and  unpaid  army  withstood 
these  enemies  for  seven  tedious  years.  '  .   •     f=^  ^ 

They  were  victors,  because  God  helped  them ;  there  is  no 
other  reasonable  solution  of  the  case. 

After  Independence  was  acknowledged,  was  it  possible  t6 
organize  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  and  establish  a  perma- 
nent government  ?  That  was  doubtful.  Considering  the  state 
of  the  colonies,  it  seemed  all  but  impossible.  The  attempts  of 
revolutionary  parties,  in  other  days,  gave  little  encouragement.- 
But  it  was  done,  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  adopted. 
That  Constitution  is  the  most  sublime  political  document  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Its  adoption  by  the  people  was  a  moral 
miracle.  Those  men  who  framed  it  must  have  been  almost  in- 
spired. More  than  human  wisdom  certainly  endowed  them. 
The  Preamble  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  document. 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  more  we  study  the  language,  scope,  spirit,  comprehen- 
siveness of  this  document,  and  consider  the  times  of  its  con- 
struction and  adoption,  the  more  deeply  are  we  impressed  with 
the  unusual  wisdom  of  its  authors,  and  the  especial  superin- 
tendence of  Jehovah  in  the  whole  affair.  It  is  marvellous  how 
state  rights,  personal  liberty,  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  and  prerogatives,  foreign  and  domestic  relations  and 
interests,  national  and  state  authority,  were  combined;  balanced,. 
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defined,  protected,  and  limited  so  as  to  make  a  system  so  har- 
monious, and  conservative  of  liberty,  order,  and  power.  How 
strange  that  no  aristocratic  elements  secured  recogi>ition,  for 
not  a  few  of  the  people  cherished  them ! — that  slavery  was- 
carefully  excluded  from  its  provisions,  and  even  its  language,  so 
that  when  that  relic  of  barbarism  is  purged  away,  not  a  provi>- 
sion  of  the  Constitution  will  become  useless  or  inoperative,  and 
no  record  of  slavery  call  for  erasure  I  Does  not  God's  hand 
appear  in  all  of  this  ?  Did  He  not  decree  the  birth  of  this 
Constitution  aa  a  chart  of  liberty  till  the  world  ends?  Will 
He  allow  the  world  to  go  back  from  this  advanced  position,  and 
lose  the  advantage  of  this  stupendous  victory  of  Christian 
ideas  ?  No,  verily ;  his  providence  in  creating  and  establish- 
ing the  Constitution,  guarantees  that  the  present  troubles  will 
only  remove  the  dross,  and  destroy  the  poison,  which  corrupt 
men  have  attached  to  it.  They  will  introduce  a  broader,  more 
truthful,  and  comprehensive  interpretation  of  that  document  f 
its  excellences,  its  wealth  of  wisdom,  its  fulness  of  liberty,  vig- 
orous, mighty,  all-controling,  glorious,  will  shine  with  new  ef- 
fulgence, but  He  will  not  let  it  fail.  The  attempts  to  degrade 
it  to  the  service  of  slavery,  to  amend  it  so  as  to  give  oppres- 
sion an  honored  seat  under  its  aegis,  will  bring  into  more  bold 
relief  its  utter  antagonism  to  all  that  is  oppressive,  unjust,  and 
wrongful  to  men,  and  show  that  its  whole  tone,  spirit,  life,  pow- 
er, are  a  terror  to  oppressors,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do 
well. 

'  The  hand  writing  of  Jehovah  is  upon  that  Constitution,  and 
upon  every  page  of  our  early  history,  and  the  eye  of  faith  and 
'f)iety  clearly  discerns  his  seal,  his  warranty  of  protection.  He 
has  a  mighty  and  glorious  mission  for  this  nation  yet.  The  seed 
that  he  has  sown  and  nurtured  with  so  much  care,  he  will  pro- 
tect unto  the  harvest;  when  this  entire  continent  shall  be  beau- 
tified and  blessed  by  the  triumph  of  Christian  civilization,  and 
shall  send  this  gospel  of  liberty  to  the  nations  of  the  whole 
earth.        _ 

■■"  3.   The  history  of  the  anti-slavery  discussio?i  proves   God's 
care  for  us.  ^  ^  ■  '  ^ 

'     Slavery  has  threatened  to  destroy  Christian  freedom.      Its 
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life  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  liberty.  Our 
Oonstitution  rests  upon  the  axiom  that  human  liberty  is  in- 
alienable.  Slavery  denies  this,  and  in  denying  it,  denies  all  in- 
alienable rights,  and  asserts  the  old  Asiatic  doctrine,  that  man's 
rights  are  contingent,  gifts  of  the  accidental  ruler,  may  be  taken 
away,  limited,  bought  and  sold,  at  the  discretion  of  those  in 
power;  that  "  might  makes  right."  Thirty  years  since,  the 
danger  threatening  us  was  discovered  by  a  few,  and  they  cried 
aloud  to  alarm  the  nation.  But  their  cry  was  met  by  per- 
secution, violence,  abuse  of  every  kind,  even  unto  death,  by 
church  and  state.  How  could  this  feeble  few  withstand  such 
a  terrible  opposition  ?  Had  not  God  used  their  enemies  to 
help  the  cause  of  freedom,  they  would  have  been  overwhelmed, 
discouraged,  and  their  light  extinguished.  But  the  mobs,  the 
arsons,  the  murders,  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  pro- 
voked discussion,  scattered  the  light,  and  did  more  for  the 
cause  than  was  done  by  the  eloquence  of  its  advocates.  So  at 
every  stage  of  the  anti-slavery  war,  when  freedom's  advocates 
have  become  disheartened,  and  the  prospects  gloomy,  their  en- 
emies have  done  something  to  arouse  the  drooping  apiritSrapd 
make  converts  to  their  faith.  >,^- -^  ,     ,   ;  <' 

•■  i  As  the  violent,  reckless,  oppressive  course  of  the  church  and 
crown  party  in  England,  in  the  days  of  Laud  and  Jefifries,  drove 
thousands  from  their  party  to   the  Puritan  side,  so  for  thirty 

'  years  the  enemies  of  freedom  have  behaved  with  such  disregard 
of  all  honor,  justice,  or  good  sense,  that  they  have  multiplied 
over  and  over  again  the  ranks  of  abolitionists ;  they  have;  done 
more  to  abolitionize  the  nation,  than  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  could  do.  They  did  not  intend  it,  but  God 
did,  and  every  move  that  they  made  to  extinguish  anti-slavery 
fire,  fanned  the  flame  to  greater  violence ;  and  the  more  they 
strove  to  protect  their  party  lines,  the  more  desertions  were 
multiplied.  So  God  used  them  to  destroy  their  own  cause.  He 
did  not  ma/ce  them  ugly,  but  he  so  controlled  the  exhibitions 
and  plans  of  their  sinful  leaders,  as  to  bring  them  to  shar^e,  and 
to  honor  liberty.  How  visibly  we  see  his  hand  in  the  ^hole 
course  of  this  conflict!  v,/^  .v^- 

'p-^i  The- violent  efforts  to  exclude  the  discusision  of  slavery  from 
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vj^Pongress,  Only  made  the  discussion  more  earnest,  and  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  nation  to  it.  The  war  with  Mexico  to 
seize  more  slave  territory,  increased  the  area  of  freedom,  and 
aroused  the  public  mind  to  the  foul  designs  of  slavery.  Slavery 
thought  to  possess  the  Pacific  coast,  but  God  unveiled  the  gol- 
den treasures,  and  flooded  the  land  with  freemen.  California 
and  Oregon  were  given  to  liberty.  The  omnibus  measures  of 
1850,  were  designed  to  quiet  forever  the  public  mind,  and  close 
all  discussion  of  slavery,  and  party  conventions  gravely  voted, 
that  all  trouble  from  this  source  was  ended ;  but  like  the  surg- 
ings  of  old  ocean,  it  would  not  and  could  not  be  still. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  so  insulted  the  moral  sense  of  the 
North,  that  the  discussion  became  more  intense  in  church  and 
state.  The  South  essayed  to  justify  slavery  from  the  Bible,  but 
in  seeking  strength  and  security  from  this  new  mode  of  defense, 
the  church  was  brought  to  a  decision  and  voted  the  essential 
wickedness  of  human  bondage.  This  increased  the  excitement, 
and  damaged  slavery  more  than  any  previous  event. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  measure  was  a  desperate  effort  to  add 
to  the  power  of  this  enemy  to  our  country,  but  it  wasbonverted 
into  a  mortal  blow  upon  the  head  of  that  same  enemy.  So  the 
more  desperately  they  strove  to  destroy  liberty,  the  more  they 
injured  themselves,  thus  proving  that  there  was  a  set  of  forces 
at  work  in  the  interests  of  Christian  civilization,  which  were  de- 
creed by  Heaven,  to  transmute  all  enemies  into  friends  of  lib- 
erty, and  give  glorious  success  to  this  first  experiment  of  civil 
government  based  upon  Christian  principles. 

Then  the  slave  power  resolved  to  establish  a  separate  em- 
pire, break  up  the  Union,  break  down  the  grand  scheme  of  a 
great  Republic,  and  secure  a  perpetual  lease  for  the  existence, 
growth,  and  sway  of  slavery.  This  is  their  last  card  ;  they  risk 
all  that  they  may  win  all  evil,  by  the  ruin  of  all  good.  We 
know  the  perfidy,  thefts,  violence,  murders,  barbarisms,  which 
attended  the  opening  of  the  rebellion ;  we  know,  too,  the  terri- 
ble sufferings  which  have  already  resulted  from  the  war.  We 
have  no  space  to  discuss  these.  We  are  looking  for  the  hand 
of  Grod,  the  promise  that  He  still  befriends  our  cause.  Is  He 
for  us  or  against  us  ?     Do  we  see  signs  of  good,  or  does  evil 
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alone  frown  upon  us ?  We  have  much  to  say;  in  how  few 
words  can  we  say  it?  God  is  with  us, his  hand  is  visible,  we 
have  faith  that  he  will  give  us  victory. 

The  South  stole  the  arms  and  munitions  of  the  nation,  and 
much  money;  they  were  prepared,  had  military  organizations, 
trained  officers,  and  a  martial  spirit;  their  blood  was  hot  for 
the  fray.  The  Government  had  long  been  under  their  control, 
and  was  stripped,  robbed,  and  paralyzed  by  their  craft  and  guilt ; 
the  army  was  betrayed  by  traitorous  officers,  and  the  navy  ban- 
ished to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thus  far  all  looked  dark  for 
liberty.  The  strife  began,  armies  were  gathered,  we  were  re- 
pulsed, darkness  became  thicker  than  midnight.  Some  hearts 
failed.  Europe  said :  '<  8,000,000  on  their  own  soil,  in  their 
own  country,  cannot  be  subdued  by  20,000,000,  who  must  march 
hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  fight  in  a  strange  territory,  in  an 
inhospitable  climate,  among  unfriendly  people,  away  from  the 
base  of  supplies.  Such  a  thing  was  never  known."  "With  man 
it  i^?as  impossible;  God  only  could  give  us  victory.  -' 

But  it  was  not  mere  victory  over  our  enemies,  that  God  sought ; 
it  was  n^  that  the  North  should  conquer  the  South,  that  He 
would  help  us;  it  was  not  to  preserve  the  Union,  that  He  would 
interfere ;  but  that  Christian  dmlizaiion  might  tnumph  over 
barbarism,  that  liberty  might  prevail  over  slavery,  that  Chris- 
tian ideas  might  exclude  heathen,  wicked  ideas  of  human  rights, 
that  he  would  stretch  out  his  arm  of  power.  To  this  end  two 
things  must  be  done ;  the  North  must  be  converted,  and  raised 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  conflict,  and  the  South  subdued.  Both 
of  these  tasks  were  most  difficult,  and  to  the  mere  human  sight 
impossible. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  have  passed,  and  we  can  review 
the  wonders  performed.  Our  armies  have  been  repulsed  just 
"when  and  where  success  would  have  favored  the  continuance  of 
slavery,  and  they  have  triumphed  when  and  where  victory  fa- 
vored liberty.  Delay  and  progress  have  so  balanced  in  the 
scale  as  to  change  the  public  sentiments  of  the  North,  push  the 
Government  to  do  what  it  did  not  at  iirst  design  to  do,  stand 
up  for  liberty,  and  make  the  war  fatal  to  slavery*  Had  we  been 
35* 
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successful  at  Bull  Run,  compromise  would  have  been  the  result^ 
and  slavery  would  have  survived.     "    ^    >    .<    v>     /■  .  ./     ;  ,!,..,,„, 

How  slow  was  the  Government  in  striking  directly  at  the 
real  enemy  of  the  nation  1  How  long  the  fallacy  was  cherished, 
that  the  Union  might  be  preserved  and  slavery  stand  unscath* 
ed  I  How  reluctant  the  public  were  to  acknowledge  that  we 
could  have  no  permanent  peace,  so  long  as  slavery  lived  1  How 
politicians  insisted  that  slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war,  and  need  not  be  destroyed  in  order  to  end  it  and  have  per- 
petual peace  !  But  all  of  this  resistance  of  the  tide  was  vain. 
God  had  resolved  to  punish  us  for  our  great  sin,  and  make  us  a 
better  and  more  useful  people,  and  successes  and  reverses  all 
seem'ed  to  forward  the  work  of  purification.  Finally  the  Proc- 
lamation rung  through  the  land.  There  was  one  victory.  That 
was  a  bright  day ;  for  it  proved  that  the  nation  was  taking  the 
position  which  God  could  approve. 

A  guarantee  that  this  Proclamation  would  be  effectual  was 
the  next  necessity.  How  shall  it  be  secured  ?  The  malcon- 
tents at  the  North  oppose  the  Government,  discourage  enlist' 
ments,  and  thus  weaken  the  army.  The  loyal  men  ctU  for  ne^ 
gro  soldiers  to  fill  the  ranks.  The  opposition  did  not  design 
such  a  result;  the  Government  desired  to  avoid  it;  but  Jeho- 
vah had  put  it  into  his  programme,  that  negroes  should  share 
in  the  perils  and  the  glory  of  this  conflict,  and  by  becoming  a' 
part  of  the  army  of  freedom,  warrant  and  defend  the  broadest 
application  of  the  Proclamation.  Without  a  negro  arnjy,  that 
document  would  most  likely  have  proved  a  dead  letter,  but  with 
such  an  array,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  effectual.  Who  will  be  so  base 
as  to  vote  that  negroes  shall  remain  slaves,  when  they  have 
filled  the  breach  and  saved  the  nation  ?  Who  will  dare  to  re- 
peat the  common  lies  of  detraction  and  scandal  against  their 
miaubood  and  courage,  after  they  have  done  deeds  of  valor; 
equal  to  the  bravest  ?  Humanity  has  been  dishonored,  crushed, 
abused  in  the  person  of  the  negro,  and  Heaven's  seal  of  justice 
demands  that  his  redemption  shall  bring  a  glorious  vindica- 
tion of  his  manhood,  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of  liberty  for  alL 

The  lessons  of  the  war  are  wonderful  and  impressive.      We 
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have  raised  such  armies  as  potentates  la  Europe  never  oom- 
manded ;  we  have  created  oflBcers  and  soldiers  mostly  out  of  ci- 
vilians, who  never  studied  war  j  we  have  created  a  fleet  of  mar- 
vellous strength  j  we  have  raised  money,  furnished  munitions 
and  stores  to  an  unheard  of  extent,  and  with  apparent  ease ) 
we  have  gathered  harvests  sufficient  to  feed  the  world,  and 
grown  rich  while  carrying  the  tremendous  burdens  of  the  war; 
we  have  marshalled  more  men,  marched  more  miles,  fought  more 
battles,  conquered  more  territory,  taken  more  prisoners,  and 
more  munitions  of  war  than  Napoleon  did  in  his  famous  Euro- 
pean wars ;  and  have  forced  the  prophets,  who  foretold  our  dis- 
comfiture, to  confess  their  error,  and  admit  that  the  free  North 
can  and  will  subdue  the  slave-holding  South.  And  what  is  es- 
pecially germain  to  our  subject,  is  that  our  success  has  been  in 
almost  exact  ratio  of  our  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  abso- 
lute freedom.  •  ^  ..,-? 
As  our  ideas  have  progressed,  our  armies  have  been  victori- 
ous ;  our  military  progress  has  moved  hand  in  hand  with  our 
moral  progress,  and  when  we  have  hung  back  in  the  work  of 
moral  renovation,  we  liave  suffered  reverses  in  the  field.  Does 
this  not  show  that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  and  that  he  intends  to 
give  us  more  than  a  victory  of  arms?  Is  there  not  an  assur- 
ance here,  that  what  is  more  desirable  than  the  Union,  more 
desirable  than  the  Constitution  and  Government,  is  involved  in 
the  aim  of  the  Almighty,  and  will  be  certainly  secured  ?  If 
otherwise,  why  this  strange  connection  between  our  moral  posi- 
tion and  military  success  ?  Why  were  wc  held  back  from  de- 
cisive victories  until  we  assumed  the  right  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  liberty  ?  Why  such  wonderful  success,  so  soon  as  we 
did  become  right  in  this  respect?  God  says  in  these  facts,  as 
distinctly  as  Providence  can  speak,  that  he  has  chosen  us  to  be 
conservators  of  Christian  civilization,  and  will,  by  chastisements 
and  blessings,  by  reverses  and  successes,  make  us  worthy  of 
our  trust,  and  help  us  to  preserve  it  forever.  It  is  sad  that  we 
must  needs  suffer  so  much,  that  so  many  of  our  noble  youth 
must  be  sacrificed  before  we  would  open  our  eyes,  and  turn 
our  hearts  to  the  side  of  righteousness ;   that  the  warm  blood 
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of  our  dying  braves  was  the  only  remedy  for  our  apostasy.  But. 
when  we  consider  the  interests  at  stake,  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  blows  that  arouse  us,  the  bereavements  that  save  us 
from  utter  perfidy  and  ruin,  and  the  experiences  that  bring  us 
to  appreciate  liberty,  an«l  enable  us  to  rescue  it  from  the  black 
dragon  of  the  South.  To  secure  this  result,  God  has  permit- 
ted this  rebellion,-  left  us  to  suffer  reverses ;  made  all  of  our 
hearts  to  bleed,  and  groan  in  anguish  of  bereavement;  He  has 
changed  public  sentiment,  brought  the  Government  to  the  right 
position,  and  then  given  us  great  success;  He  has  filled  our 
barns  with  plenty,  and  clothed  our  ministers  of  state  with  un- 
usual wisdom,  in  directing  the  finances  and  ordering  supplies. 

Moreover,  these  remarkable  results  have  been  reached  in  a 
way,  so  as  to  correct  another  grievous  sin  of  the  nation.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  rank  infidelity  which  was  poisoning  and  de- 
stroying the  nation.  Now  our  trials,  and  sufferings,  and  our 
successes  too,  have  been  ordered  in  such  a  way  as  \o  most 
effectually  rebuke  that  sin.  We  thought  at  first  that  we  could 
crush  the  rebels  by  our  shouts  and  boastings.  We  were  vain 
and  self-confident.  But  we  are  sobered  now.  We  have  learn- 
ed our  dependence,  and  felt  rebuked  for  our  vanity  and  self- 
confidence.  We  have  had  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  which  we 
coldly  and  formally  observed.  But  we  finally  yielded  to  the 
strokes  of  our  Father,  we  were  humbled,  our  hearts  broke  down, 
we  fasted  and  prayed  as  this  generation  never  did  before.  All 
looked  dark  and  hopeless  to  us  then  if  God  did  not  help  us. 
Our  army  on  the  Potomac  had  been  repulsed,  the  armies  of  the 
West^were  held  at  bay,  and  their  efibrts  foiled  ;  opposition  at 
the  North  was  bold  and  impudent,  and  the  President  called  us 
to  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  the  people  said,  Amen.  On  the 
30th  of  April  prayers  and  tears  marked  the  distress  of  the  na- 
tion. In  two  months  the  answer  came;  the  whole  face  of  our 
prospects  was  brightened;  victory  after  victory  crowned  our 
arms,  and  the  great  strength  of  the  rebellion  was  broken.  Thus 
God's  hand  was  visible  in  our  relief. 

How  could  Providence  have  spoken  more  plainly  and  em- 
phatically than  He  did  in  these  victories  ?  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nation's  prayers,  his  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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*  He  proclaims  love  for  us ;  He  assures  us  that  He  afflicts  in 
mercy,  and  designs  to  purge  our  sins  away.  ..,,> 5^^,10.)  -jw  hmw 
V  In  these  events  we  have  a  promise  of  complete  deliverance 
from  our  enemies,  and  our  troubles ;  the  rebellion  will  be  sub- 
dued, the  land  be  blessed  with  peace  again,  and  freedom  shall 
wave  her  golden  pinions  over  all  our  States.  Are  we  too  san- 
guine ?  Do  we  read  too  much  in  the  providences  which  sur- 
round us  ?  Do  we  see  a  silver  lining  to  clouds  that  are  all 
blackness  and  despair  ?  It  cannot  be.  The  evidences  are  too 
numerous  and  unmistakable.  The  rainbow  beams  in  glorious 
light,  the  covenant  is  confirmed;  our  nation  is  ordained  to  a  fu- 
ture overflowing  with  the  fruits  of  Christian  principles,  and 
life  incorporated  into  political  institutions,  and  proving  the  ex- 
haustless  wealth  of  the  gospel  in  blessings  for  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come.  Despots  may  dream  of  our  overthrow,  and 
plot  tyrannies  on  this  continent;  but  no  hierarchs  can  practice 
their  usurpations  on  our  borders;  they  may  build,  but  their 
structures  will  melt  like  ice-towers  beneath  a  tropic  sun ;  the' 
doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  is  decreed  to  sway  the  sceptre 
here,  and  put  all  enemies  under  its  feet.  ^'  Thus  far  the  Lord 
hath  led  us  on,"  and  the  mercies  of  the  past  stand  as  a  guaran^ 
tee  of  the  future.  -  i 

It  is  not  for  our  sakes  alone,  that  He  does  this,  but  for  hu- 
manity ;  for  the  millions  who  are  yet  to  live  on  these  goodly 
hills,  valleys,  prairies,  and  mountain  sides,  and  for  the  nations 
who  are  to  gather  light,  hope  and  freedom  through  the  influence 
of  this  experiment  of  incorporating  Christian  civilization  into 
civil  government. 

Through  blood  and  sorrow  we  are  marching  to  a  higher  and 
better  life ;  we  behold  the  glories  of  our  future  through  the 
smoke  and  din  of  battle ;  we  gaze  upon  it  through  tears  of  sad- 
ness and  heart-breakings  which  we  cannot  control ;  we  rejoice 
that  our  terrible  sufferings  are  to  be  overruled  by  the  God  of, 
our  fathers  for  lasting  good;  we  have  thoughts  and  feelings 
about  the  future,  the  fruitage  of  liberty,  the  peace  of  righteous-; 
ness,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Christian  order  and  be- 
nevolence, which  no  language  can  express ;  we  search  for  words, 
figures,  sentences,  to  bear  our  hearts'  high  hopes  and  tell  the 
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prophetic  story  of  what  God  will  make  of  this  land  and  nation, 
but  no  medium  at  all  adequate  is  at  hand.  "It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what,  we  shall  be."  The  Lord  has  chosen  us  for  bis  her- 
itage, and  will  glorify  his  truth  and  name  in  our  history.  So 
let'  the  ship  of  state  sail  on  ;  so  may  Jehovah  control  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  give  righteousness,  liberty  and  peace  on  board ; 
so  we  will  sing  with  the  eloquent  New  England  poet : 


"  Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O,  ship  of  state  ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years 
Hangs  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  workmen  formed  thy  sides  of  steel , 
Who  made  each  mast,  each  sail,  each  rope, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Was  shaped  the  anchor  of  our  hope. 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  but  the  wave  and  not  the  rock, 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 

In  spite  of  rock,  or  tempest  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea. 

Our  hearts  and  hopes  are  all  with  thee  ; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee." 
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,,„,.  ntoi  Art.  Y— THE  EIGHTH  CfiNSM^.f  ^^'^^'^^^'^^'^ 

1.  Preliminary  Report  on  tlie  eighth  census.  lS60.  By  Jos.  C. 
Gr.  Kennedy,  Superintendent.     Washington.     1862.   '      '  *  ''^  .   :>-.ii 

2.  Statistical  view  of  the  United  States,  embracing  its  territory, 
population — white,  free-colored,  and  slave — moral  and  social  condi- 
tion, industry,  property,  and  revenue  ;  the  detailed  statistics  of  cities, 
towns  and  counties  ;  being  a  compendium  of  the  seventh  census. 
By  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Census. 

1854.      ^-■■'  •  -    ■  •     ^•-'  '     ;• 


Washington. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  a  census 
every  ten  years.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the  first 
census  was  taken  in  1790.  As  its  special  object  was  the  ap- 
portionment of  "representatives  and  direct  taxes,"  it  included 
only  five  particulars,  namely :  "  the  white  males  over  and  under 
16,  the  white  females,  the  slaves,  and  all  other  free  persons, 
'except  Indians,  not  taxed. ^'*  Additions  and  improvements 
have  been  made  at  each  succeeding  enumeration,  till  we  have 
arrived  at  something  like  completeness,  and  the  census  is  not 
now  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  dry  detail  of  figures,  but  as  a 
general  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
country. 

With  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  propose  to  examine  the 
"  Preliminary  Report"  of  Mr,  Kennedy,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  national  progress  during  the  last  ten  years. 
There  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  returns  for  1860 
were  all  completed  before  the  rebellion  commenced,  as  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  whole  country  in 
1860.  In  taking  the  census  of  that  year,  64  marshals,  and 
4417  assistants  were  employed.:  and  the  total  amount  paid  to 
these  officers  was  $1,045,206.75.  We  may  here  refer  inciden- 
tally to  the  English  mode  of  taking  the  census.  On  the  same 
day;  a  printed  schedule  is  left  at  every  occupied  house  or  ten- 
ement throughout  the  kingdom,  and  rn  addition  to  the  other  in- 
formation required,  the  occupant  has  to  insert  the  name  and 
age  of  every  person  who  remains  in  his  house  on  that  night. 
On  the  next  day  all  these  schedules  are  collected ;  the  officers 
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collecting  them  taking  care  that  they  have  been  properly  filled, 
and  they  are  then  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  census  depart- 
ment. Thus  the  whole  busioegs  of  collecting  statistics  is  com- 
pleted  in  two  days. 

The  United  States  acquired  no  new  territory  during  the  last 
decade,  "  except  a  narrow  strip  to  the  southward  of  the  Colo- 
rada  river,  along  the  Mexican  line,  not  yet  inhabited."  Hence 
the  only  alteration  in  area  reported,  is  a  correction  with  refers 
ence  to  tlie  state  of  Iowa,  which  is  now  estimated  to  contain 
55,045  square  miles,  instead  of  50,914,  as  stated  in  the  census 
of  1850.  The  total  area  of  the  states  and  ter;:itories  is  there- 
fore 2,940,297  square  miles.  '    ?    '  -  ,     •      '^         ,   i    1    ; 
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— is  reported  as  follows: — White,  26,973,843;  Free-coloredJ 
487,970;  Slave,  3,953,760;  Indian,  27,749.  Total  in  the  states 
and  territories,  31,443,322.  To  these  must  be  added,  Whitei 
Free-colored,  and  Slave  population  of  Indian  territory,  west  of 
Arkansas,  9,761 ;  and  the  population  of  the  Indian  tribes,  294,- 
431 ;  making  the  aggregate  population  of  the  country,  31,747,- 
514.  The  following^  are  the  numbers  at  each  census,  with  the 
amount  and  ratio  of  increase. 


Population. 

Increase. 

Katio  of  increase. 

1790 

3,929,827 

.  ,   . 

1800 

6,305,937 

1,376,110 

35,02  per  cent, 

1810 

7,239,814 

1,933,877 

36,45         " 

1820 

9,638,191 

2,398,377 

83,13 

1830 

12,866,020 

3,227,829 

33,49         " 

1840 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

32,67         " 

1850 

23,191,876 

6,122,423 

35,87        » 

1860 

81,443,822 

8,251,446 

35,59         '' 

There  has  been  a  very  striking  difference  in  the  relative  in*- 
crease  of  whites,  free-colored,  and  slaves,  as  the  following  ta- 
ble will  show: 


Between  1790—1800 
1800—1810 


;  White.           Free-eoloi'ed.         Slaves., ,  = , 
Increase  per  cent. 

85,68            82,28            27,97  ^ 

36,18    c        72,00.          83,40  ^! 
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1820—1830 
1830—1840 
1840—1850 
1850—1860 


M  34,03 
34,72 
37,74 
37,97 


■  t  fi 


Average  increase  per  cent.,  34,77 


36,87^lJ 
20,87  f  J 
12,46 
12,33 

87,43 


28,79 
30,61 1  site 
23,81   ,^ 
28,82 
23,39     'I 


28,11 


Q 


We  cannot  account  for  the  large  increase  of  free-colored  in 
the  first  two  decades,  but  leaving  these  out,  the  average  decen- 
nial increase  of  that  portion  of  the  population  since  1810,  is 
21,55  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  the  last  decade  was  only 
12,33  per  cent.  The  average  decennial  increase  of  the  slave 
population  is  28,11  per  cent.,  but  in  the  last  decade  this  had 
decreased  to  23.39  per  cent.  The  average  decennial  increase 
of  the  white  population  is  35,77  per  cent.,  and  this  has  increas- 
ed to  37,97  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Kenned}  estimates  the  future  in- 
crease of  the  population  as  follows  : 


Free -colored 

- 

and  slaves. 

1870 

6,407,130 

1880 

6,591,292 

1890 

7,909,550 

1900 

9,491,459 

)T 


U 


Aggregate  of 
I  (      '  whites  and  colored^  . ;, ^ .  i  /, 

.  42,323,432 

'       56,450,241 

'  77,266,989 

100,355,802 


Thus  far  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  state  decreasing  in 
population.  But  there  have  been  many  changes  in  their  rela- 
tive positions.  For  instance,  Virginia  was  first  in  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1790,  became  second  in  1820,  third  in  1830, 
fourth  in  1840,  and  fifth  in  1860.  North  Carolina  was  third 
in  1790,  fourth  in  1800,  fifth  in  1830,  seventh  in  1840,  tenth  in 
1850,  and  twelfth  in  1860.  South  Carolina  has  passed  from 
the  seventh  in  1790,  to  the  eighteenth  in  1860.  But  the  most 
striking  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Western  States.  Ohio 
was  the  eighteenth  State  in  1800,  the  fifth  in  1820,  and  the 
third  in  1840,  which  position  it  still  maintains.  Indiana  was 
twentieth  in  1800,  and  is  now  the  sixth.  Illinois  was  twenty- 
third  in  1810,  and  descended  to  the  twenty-fourth  in  1820,  but 
is  now  the  fourth.  Wisconsin  was  twenty-ninth  in  1840,  but 
has  already  become  the  fifteenth.  New  York  is  now  the  first 
36 
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State  in  the  number  of  its  population,  having  3,880,735  inhabi- 
tants J  and  Oregon  the  last,  having  only  52,465.  Texas  has 
the  largest  area,  237,321  square  miles  j  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
smallest,  1,306  square  miles.  Massachusetts  has  the  densest 
population,  157.83  to  the  square  mile;  and  Oregon,  the  spars- 
est,  .65  to  the  square  mile. 

In  1850,  there  were  in  the  United  States  only  six  cities 
which  numbered  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
these  occupied  the  following  relative  position,  viz..  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati.  In 
1860,  three  others  had  reached  this  number;  Brooklyn,  taking 
its  position  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  and  St.  Louia 
and  Chicago  coming  after  Cincinnati.  The  ten  cities  having 
the  largest  numerical  increase  during  the  last  decade  are : 


• 

1850 

1860 

Increase 

New  York 

515,547 

805,651 

290,104 

Philadelphia 

340,045 

562,529 

222,484 

Brooklyn 

96,838 

266,661 

169,823 

St.  Louia 

77,860 

160,773 

82,913 

Chicago 

29,963 

109,260 

79,297 

New  Orleans 

116,375 

168,675 

52,300 

Cincinnati 

115,436 

161,044 

45,608 

Baltimore 

169,054 

212,418 

43,364 

Boston 

136,881 

177,812 

40,931 

Buffalo 

42,261 

81,129 

38,868 

The  following  table  of  the  ten  cities  which  have  had  the  larg- 
est increase  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade  probably  includes  some 
which  are  destined  to  make  their  mark  in  the  future : 


Lafayette,  Indiana ; 
Montgomery,  Alabama ; 
Davenport,  Iowa ; 
Richmond,  Indiana ; 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  j 
Dubuque,  Iowa; 
Des  Moines,  Iowa ; 
Chicago,  Illinois ; 
Iowa  City,  Iowa ; 
Keokuk,  Iowa  : 


Passing  to  the  table  of  population 


1850 

I860 

Increase  per  cent* 

1215 

9387 

672,59 

4935 

35,902 

627,49 

1848 

11,267 

509,68 

1443 

6,603 

357,51 

6«56 

29,226 

S26,28 

3108 

13,000 

81^,27 

986 

3,965 

302,12 

29,963 

109,260 

264,65 

1,582 

5,214 

229,58 

2478 

8,136 

228^2 

jpulation 

by  sexes. 

we  find  that 
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til  ere  are  in  the  States  and  Territories,  16,085,205  males,  arrd 
15,358,117  females.  The  excess  of  males  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: wliites,  733,244;  Indians,  2286;  slaves,  11,490;  total 
747.020.  But  there  are  19,932  more  free  colored  females  than 
males,  thus  reducing  the  preponderance  of  males  over  females 
to  727,088.  The  colored  population,  slave  and  free,  is,  males, 
2,216,644;  females  2,225,086;  showing  8,442  more  females 
than  males.  The  white  population  is,  males  13,849,087;  fe- 
males, 13,115,843.  In  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  more  white 
females  than  males ;  but  in  all  the  other  States,  and  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, the  males  preponderate  over  the  females.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  those  States  and  Territories  in  which  the 
excess  of  males  over  females  is  the  largest: 


Oregon 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

California 

Washington 

Nevada 

'Colorada 


White  males. 

31,451 

228,585 

-     .  406,309 

,.  V  239,856 

8,225 

'6,102 

•   32,654 


White  females. 

20,709 

192,306 

,367,384 

98,149 

2,913 

,     710 

1,577 


Expess  of  males. 
10,742 
36,279  ; 
88,925; 


141,707 

6,312 

5,392 

31,077 


) 
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In  twenty-three  States,  and  in  the  ^District  of  Columbia,  there 
are  more  free  colored  females  than  males.  In  some  C3lsq9  the 
excess  is  large,  as  may  be  seen  below: 

Free-colored  males.    Free-col.  females.  Excess  of  females. 


Louisiana 

8,279 

10,368 

2,089 

"Virginia 

27,7^1 

30,321 

2,600 

Pennsylvania 

26,373 

30,476 

4,103 

Maryland 

39,746 

44,196 

4,450 

District  of  Columbia 

4,702 

6,429 

1,727 

Among  the  slave  population,  the  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  is  not  usually  large,  but  in  Virginia,  there  are  8,101 
more  males  than' females ;  and  in  Louisiana  12,228;  while  in 
Georgia,  there  are  3,812  more  females  than  males;  and  in 
South  Carolina,  9,264. 
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It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  something  here  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  presented  in  the  census.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  progress  of  the  Institution. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
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No.  of  slaves.  * 
697,897 

No.  of  states  in  which  held. 

15 

893,041 
1,191,364 
1,538,125 

16 
19 
20 

2,009,043 
2,487,455- 
3,204,313 
3,953,760 

26 
25 
16 
17 

Of  the  fifteen  States  which  returned  slaves  in  1790,  we  mav 
.note  the  following  results:  Yermont  returned  17  slaves  in 
,1790,  but  has  not  reported  any  since  that  year.  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island, 
.reported  slaves  for  the  last  time  in  1840.  New  Jersey  reports 
18  slaves  in  1860.  The  remaiping  eight  are  still  slave  States, 
^and  they  present  the  following  changes  since  1790: 


No.  of  slaves 

No.  of  slaves 

in  1790. 

in  1860. 

Decrease. 

Delaware 

8887 

1,798 

7,089 

Maryland 

103,036 

87,189 

15,847 
Increase. 

Virginia 

293,427 

490,865 

197,438 

Kentucky 

11,830 

225,483 

213,653 

North  Carolina 

100,572 

331,059 

230,487 

Tennessee 

3,417 

275,719 

272,302 

South  Carolina 

107,094 

402,406 

295,312 

Georgia 

29,264      , 

462,198 

432,934 

Two  slaves  are  reported  in  Kansas,  but  no  other  free  State 
except  New  Jersey  has  returned  any  slaves  since  1840. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  census  of 
1860  shows  the  number  of  slaves  held  by  the  Indian  tribes 
west  of  Arkansas.     They  are  as  follows: 


*  Includin"r  those  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Held  by 

r    r,  Cherokees 

^^"*^'^  =  - Creeks        ' 
Chickasaws 


No.  of  slaves. 

A\:%u:,.^  2297  \ 
2504 
'         1651 
917 


ir  i.-r-' 


Largest  no.  hold 
No.  of  masters,     by  one  Indian. 
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Th6  Seminoles  do  not  hold  any  slaves,  a  fact  which  should  be 
stated  to  their  credit.         ;  .    ;  ,),..; 

Since  the  present  rebellion  commenced,  it  has  often  been  al- 
leged that  the  South  were  goaded  to  the  course  they  adopted, 
by  interference  with  their  slaves  on  the  part  of  inhabitants  of 
the  free  States ;  and  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
recoveryof  fugitives,  by  the  operation  of  "Personal  Liberty 
Laws,"  and  other  legislation  of  the  free  States.  The  census 
affords  us  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  truthfulness  of  such 
statements,  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  those  who  have  lost 
slaves.  In  the  year  preceding  the  census  of  1850, 1011  slaves 
escaped  from  bondage,  or  one  out  of  every  3,165  slaves.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  large  proportion,  being  only  about 
one  thirtieth  of  one  per  cent.  But  in  the  year  preceding  the 
census  of  1860,  when  it  is  alleged  that  the  conduct  of  the  North 
bad  become  unendurable,  and  the  South  was  compelled  to  arise 
•in  self-defence,  the  number  who  escaped  was  only  803,  or  one 
in  4,919  slaves,  being  only  one  fiftieth  of  one  per  cent.  And  of 
these  only  491  escaped  from  the  border  States  of  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  We 
may  rest  assured  therefore  that  the  real  cause  of  the  rebellion 
was  not,  as  alleged  by  some,  the  interference  with  slavery  where 
it  at  present  exists,  but  the  fear  that  restraining  it  within  its 
present  limits  would  interfere  with  its  growth.  We  hope,  how- 
•ever,  that  slavery  has  reached  its  maximum,  and  that  the  next 
census  will  not  only  show  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of 
slaves,  but  that  by  that  time,  in  the  providence  of  God,  steps 
will  have  been  taken  in  every  State  to  end  a  system  which  is 
^like  injurious  to  the  bond  and  the  free. 

IMMIGRANTS, 


It 

is  estimated  that  5,062,414 
36* 

• 

• 

immigrants 

• 

have 

come 

from 

i 

j 

1 
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foreign  countries  since  1819,  a  period  of  forty-one  and  one- 
fourth  years.  Of  these,  2,707,624,  more  than  half,  arrived  in 
the  last  decade.  The  whole  number  of  countries  enumerated  as 
furnishing  emigrants  to  this  coimtry,  is  forty-eight,  embracing 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  Polynesian  isles.  The 
countries  which. have  furnished  the  gretitest  numbers  are  ' 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

2,750,874 

Germany 

1,486,044 

France            , 

208,068 

British  America 

117,142 

Prussia 

60,432 

China 

41,443 

West  Indies 

40,487 

Switzerland 

37,733 

Norway  and  Sweden 

36,129 

DEAF   AND    DUMB,    <fec. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  a  class  of 
po|)ulation  which  has  a  special  claim  upon  our  sympathies. 


the 


/      ■'  '    X 


1850 

1860 

;       Increase. 

Deaf  and  dumb 

9803 

15,077 

5,274 

Blind 

9794 

12,635 

2,841 

Insane 

15,610 

23,999 

8,389 

Idiotic 

15,787 

18,865 

3,078 

50,994 

70,576 

19,582 

Mr.  Kennedy  suggests  that  the  large  increase  of  deaf  and 
dumb,  will  be  somewhat  decreased  in  his  final  report  by  sub- 
tracting those  who  are  deaf  only.  We  believe  little  has  yet 
been  attempted  in  this  country  for  Idiots,  although  the  success 
attending  an  Institution  for  them  at  Earlswood,  near  London, 
proves  that  much  may  be  done  to  raise  them  higher  in  the  scale 
of  humanity.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  Institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  insane,  are  increasing,  both 
in  numbers  and  efficiency.  There  are,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
twenty-two  Institutions,  and  for  the  blind  twenty-three.  Eigh- 
teen new  Asylums  for  the  Insane  were  put  in  operation  between 
1850  and  1860;  but  we  have  no  total  given. 
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STATISTICS  OB^  MORTALITY.      ^'''^'"  « 

It  is  not  likely  that  these  show  the  whole  number  of  deaths", 
because  they  were  given  from  memory  for  a  whole  year  pre- 
vious to  the  period  of  enumeration.  Hence  we  cannot  com- 
pare them  with  the  number  of  deaths  in  countries  where  a  reg- 
ular registration  is  made,  and  decide  on  the  comparative  salu- 
brity of  this  and  other  lands.  But  they  are  reliable  as  showing 
the  proportion  dying  at  different  ages,  and  for  comparing  the 
number  of  deaths  in  different  States.  The  table  of  "  Deaths 
classified  by  ages  and  sex,"  on  page  tweffty-nine  of  the  "Pre- 
liminary Report,"  shows  that  the  deaths  enumerated  in  1860, 
were,  males,  207,235;  females,  185,686;  total,  392,821,*  or 
one  in  seventy-nine  of  the  population.  Of  these  20.74  percent, 
died  tinder  one  year  of  age,  and  49.96  per  cent,  (about  one- 
half,)  under  ten  years  of  age.  Only  17.88  per  cent,  exceeded 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  only  7.54  per  cent,  exceeded  seventy 
years.  More  females  than  males  died  between  ten  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  over  eighty.  At  all  other  ages,  the  deaths  of 
males  are  in  excess  of  the  females.  The  States  in  which  the  small- 
est proportion  of  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  were,  Ore- 
gon, Minnesota,  California,  and  Michigan ;  and  those  in  which 
the  largest  proportion  occurred,  were,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  and  Mississippi.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  the  new  States  there  are  fewer  children  than  in 
the  older  ones;  and  as  half  the  deaths  in  the  United  States  are 
of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  this  fact  muct  affect  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  a  considerable  extent. 

We  pass  to  the  diseases  which  have  caused  death.  Of  these 
we  find  one  hundred  and  sixteen  enumerated,  besides  "Old 
Age."  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  largest  totals  distin- 
guished by  sex : 


Disease. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Consumption 

23,029 

25,942 

48,971 

Pneumonia 

15,804 

11,272 

27,076 

Scarlatina 

13,217 

13,176 

26,393 

Fever,  typhoid 

10,321 

8,886 

19,207 

*  This  is  given  as  393,606,  on  pages  139,  161  of  the  Report. 
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Croup        ,t  .snahnrT 
■    Dropsy,     y     ,r.^.fi\,.[ 

Fever,  remittent 
<'^"'-^-  Old  Age 
t    .  Dysentery 

Cephalitis 


:,;i/' 


5,760  -'•^'^■^5,342'*  ''' 
4,896  -'j  6,992  ^^^'^^^ 
5,620 
5,762 


4,841 
4,573 


L 


15,188 
12,034 
11,102 
10,887 
10,461 


•; 


07r 

on 

,>.i/r 

.(0 


10.3%). 
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Diptheria,  which,  since  1860,  has  been  making  such  fearful 
havoc  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  has  placed  against  it  only 
788  males,  and  875  females,  a  total  of  1,663.  "''^'■' 

Under  "violent  deaths,"  we  have  eleven  classes  of  accidents, 


from  which  we  select  the  followino:: 


Cause. 

Males. 

Females; 

Total. 

***     Burns  and  Scalds 

1,798  ' 

2,477 

4,275 

.lij    Drowning 

,    2,660 

459 

3,119 

..    Suffocation 

1,091      , 

t    1,045 

2,136 

,     Poison 

552 

391 

943 

^''\    Railroad 

544 

55 

'"    599 

•v^     Lightning 

134 

58 

192 

,  The  number  of  deaths  by  poison  suggests  a  lesson  of  caution 
to  those  who  have  such  articles  in  charge,  while  those  by  raiK 
road  urge  the  need  of  care,  upon  those  connected  with  these 
valuable  lines  of  inter-communication.  ''^^ '  ■  ■' ^  '•'  r'^' 
We  find  that  794  males,  and  208  females  committed  suicide. 
Total  1,002.     Of  these  the  largest  number,  304,  was  by  hang- 


ing. 


The  summary  of  deaths  is  as  follows : 


piseases 

Accidents 

Suicide 

Homicide 

Murder 

Executed 


Males. 

Females. 

Totalv 

193,572 

179,919 

373,491 

12,399 

5,669 

18,068 

794 

208 

1,002 

426 

32 

458 

479 

47 

526 

57 

4 

61 

207,727 


185,870 


393,606* 


There  were  65  murders  in  Texas,  and  106  in  New  Mexico, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  in  this  State  and  Territory. 
But  there  was  only  one  execution  in  Texas,  and  only  five  in 
New  Mexico.     The  States  in  which  the  females  were  executed 


*  This  is  given  as  392,821  on  page  29  of  the  Reporiyw 
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were,  Minnesota,  1  j  Tennessee,  1 ;  Virginia,  2.  There  were 
no  executions  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nor  in  any  Territory  except  New  Mexico. 


REAL   AND   PERSONAL  ESTATE. 


.:i;iia 


The  table  exhibiting  "the  true  value  of  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  "  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  during  the  last  decade.  In  1850,  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  was  estimated  at  $7,135,780,228;  but  in  186^, 
it  was  $16,159,616,068;  an  increase  of  $9,023,835,840,  or  sub- 
tracting, as  Mr.  Kennedy  does,  the  amounts  for  1860,  for  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Nebras- 
ka and  Washington,  for  none  of  which  there  are  returns  for 
1850,  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  other  States  and  Territo- 
ries is  $8,925,481,010.  The  three  States  which  had  increased 
most  largely,  are,  Iowa,  942.97  per  cent. ;  California,  837.98 
per  cent. ;  and  Texas,  592.44  per  cent.  The  three  States  hav- 
ing the  largest  amount,  are.  New  York,  $1,843,338,517 ;  Penn- 
sylvania, $1,416,501,818;  and  Ohio,  $1,193,898,422. 


BANKS. 


The  following  statement  with  reference  to  these,  shows  a 
large  increase  since  1850. 


1850 
I860 


Deposits 

872    ^227,469,077    #412,607,653    $48,671,138    $155,012,881    #127,667,655 


No 

87; 

1642 


Capital 

57,469,07 

421,890,095 


Loans 

12,607,6 
691,495,580 


Specie 
18,671,1.- 
83,564,528 


Circulation 
155,012,881 
207,102,477      253,802,129 


Increase,  770       194,421,018      278,887,927      34,893,390         62,089,596      126,234,474 

The  States  which  had  the  largest  number  of  Banks,  are,  New 
York,  303;  Massachusetts,  174;  and  Wisconsin,  108.  Those 
having  the  largest  amount  of  Bank  capital,  are  New  York 
$111,441,320;  Massachusetts,  $64,519,200;  and  Pennsylvania, 
$25,565,58J.  Those  with  the  largest  amounts  of  specie.  New 
York,  $20,921,545;  Louisiana,  $12,115,431;  and  Pennsylvania; 
$8,378,474.  Kansas  has  only  one  bank;  Florida,  two;  and 
Michigan  four. .  ,....{  ;   - 
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rebate  increased  largely  during  tlie  decatfe  preceding  the  last 
census.  In  1850,  it  was  estimated  that  the  annual  produce  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  including  fisheries  and  the  product  of 
the  mines,  was,  $1,019,106,616.  In  1860,  it  was  $1,900,000,000. 
It  is  calculated  that  there  are  128,300  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,050,000,000;  and  employing  1,100,000  males  and 
285,000  females;  .total  1,385,000.  Mr.  Kennedy  estimates 
that  the  whole  number  of  persons  supported  by  the  proceeds  of 
manufacturing  industry,  is  4,847,500,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
Vhole  population.  This  estimate  does  not  include  those  engag- 
.©d  in  auxiliary  trades,  or  in  the  production  of  raw  materials. 
The  statistics  of  the  four  States  which  are  most  largely  engag- 
ed in  manufactures  are  as  follows : 


■iT 


J,;    ...  No.  of  Es- 

tablishments. 

New  York,  23,236 

.Pennsylvania,  21,100 

Ohio,  10.710 

Mafisachu«6tt8,  i  ■ . ; . ,  7,776 


Capital  Invested    No.  of  hands 

employed. 

$175,449,206 

189,000,000 

68,000,000 

183,000,000 


221,481 

223,141 

81,200 

217,100 


.  '     •     ■  ■•!  r. 
Value  of  An- 
nual Products. 
$379,623,560 
285,500,000 
125,000,000 
266,000,000 


y  ' : . ! 


t  .'c- 


.'  --''ion  ^i.'  jiov-r 
The  manufacture  producing  the  largest  annual  valHC,  is.  Flour 

and  Meal,  the  amount  in  1860  being  $223,144,369,  against 
$135,897,806  in  1850.  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  South  Caroli- 
na show  a  decrease  in  this  manufacture,  and  all  the  other  States 
an  increase.  The  three  States  producing  the  largest  amount 
in  value  in  1860,  are,  New  York,  $35,064,906 ;  Ohio,  $27,129,. 
405;  and  Pennsylvania  $26,572,26 1. 

Cotton  goods  stand  next  in  order,  the  value  of  the  product 
Of  1860  being  $115,137,926,  against  $65,501,687  in  1850.  AH 
the  States  except  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minneso- 
ta, Oregon  and  Wisconsin,  are  engaged  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  this  manufacture.  We  give  below  the  statistics  for  the 
whole  of  the  States,  and  for  New  England,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  peculiarly  a  New  England  manufapturt^ : 

V  ft    '    *" 


or;.'.-  i(  I  '  ■        No  of 

Establishments. 
Aggreg:ate,  915 

New  England,       472 


Capital  in-  Pounds  of  Hands  em- 
vested.  Cottoil.  Spindles.  Looms,    ployed. 

#99,551,465  364,036,123  5,035,798  129,458        118,920 

71,107,325  244,695,454  3,959,297  103,204         81,*42 


im.) 
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The  rebellion  has  no  doubt  caused  a  serious  reduction  in  tbo 
amount  of  this  manufacture,  and  we  fear  it  will  bo  a  number  of 
years  before  it  will  again  be  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  in 

The  annual  product  of  «  Woollen  Goods  *'  for  1860  was  $68,- 
865,963,  against  $45,281,764  for  1850.  All  the  States  have  a 
share  in  this  manufacture,  except  Kansas,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Minnesota.  But  as  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  New  Eng- 
land has  more  than  half  of  the  whole,  as  the  following  state- 
ment will  show: 


:    '  '                        No  of  Capital 

>                    Establishments,  invested. 

Aggregate,                  1909  #35,520,527 

Kew  England,               453  19,950,000 


Founds  of  Hands  eni- 

Wool.     Spindles.  Looms,      ployed. 
80,386,572    639,700    16,075  48,900 

48,817,630    393,333      8,920  24,059 


The  clip  of  wool  in  1860  was  60,511,343  pounds,  so  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  used  had  to  be  imported ; 
and  with  the  decline  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  amount  was  largely  increased  during  the  last  year. 
'  Tlio  statistics  of  Printing,  Book,  Job,  and  Newspaper,  show 
that  the  Press  is  still  a  power  in  the  land,  and  we  belicYe  as 
well  as  hope  that  that  power  will  increase.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  productions  of  the  press  in  1850,  was  $11,352,705 ; 
in  1860  it  was  $39,678,  043,  divided  as  follows:  Books,  $11,- 
843,459;  Jobs,  $7,181,213  :  Newspapers,  $20,  653,371.  Of  the 
gross  total,  New  York  produced  $22,916,685,  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  amount.  Pennsylvania  came  next,  with  $6,281,587, 
and  Massachusetts  followed  with  $2,905,916.  The  aggregate 
number  of  copies  of  newspapers  published  in  1860  was,  Dail}', 
1,478,435;  Tri-weekly,  107,170;  Bi-weekly,  175,165;  Weekly, 
7,581,930;  Monthly,  3,411,959;  Quarterly,  101,000;  Annual, 
807,760.  Total,  927,951,548;  being  29  copies  for  each  inhab- 
itant, or  33  copies  for  each  free  person.  Of  these  the  free 
States  published  748,022,656  copies,  or  39  for  each  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  18,907,753.  The  slave  States  published  168,019,192 
copies,  being  13  for  each  of  the  population  of  12,240,294;  or 
20  for  each  of  the  8,289,783  free  inhabitants  of  those  States. 
11,909,700  copies  of  newspapers  were  published  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Territories.     The   following  table  will 
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show  the  States  which  publish  the  largest  and  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  newspapers  in  proportion  to  the  population :  ,, . 


New  York, 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina, 
Arkansas, 


No.  of  copies 

Population.  annually. 

3,880,735  320,930,884 

1,231,066  102,000,760 

2,906,115  116,094,480 

703,708  3,654,840 

992,622  4,862,572 

435,450  2,122,224 


No.  for  each. 

No. 

for  each 

inhabitant. 

free 

pftrson. 

82 

82 

82 

82 

39 

89 

5 

12 

5 

7 

5 

6 

The  "  value  of  product  in  round  numbers"  of  other  "  Leading 
Manufactures  ""  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,"  will  be 
found  below,  as  compiled  from  the  several  tables: 

■  I  ■  .-■  ' 

Annual  Product. 

Lumber,  95,912,000 

'■    Boots  and  shoes,        '  89,549,000 

Leather,  including  Morocco  and  Patent  Leather,     72,000,000 

Clothing,  64,002,000 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  «&c.                                 47,118,000 

"*^  Sugar  refining,  38,500,000 

.1^*^*  Iron  founding,  28,546,000 

.,)v  Spirituous  liquors,  24,253,000       * 

Cabinet  furniture,  22,701,000 

Bar,  and  other  rolled  iron,  22,248,000 

Pig  iron,  19,487,000 

Malt  liquors,  18,001,000 

Agricultural  implements,  17,802  000 

Paper,  17,500,000 

V      Soap  and  candles,  16,960,000 

Of  these  we  have  only  space  to  refer  to  two,  viz.,'*  Spirituous, 
liquors,"  and  "  Malt  liquors."  Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ycrmont  have 
no  distillery.  The  number  of  establishments  in  the  other 
States,  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  in  1860 
was  1,138,  and  the  amount  of  spirituous  liquors  produced  was, 


Whiskey,  high  wines  and  alcohol, 
Brandy,  gin,  &c., 
New  England  rum, 

Total, 


80,453,089  gallons 
3,397,419 
4,162,480 


t( 


(( 


88,002,988 


Rj         -m^imie^^r  III 

This  gives  11,  IrO  quarts  for  each  of  the  population,  wbue  art 
1850,  there  were  Only  47,864,724  gallons  produced,  or  8  1-4 

quarts  for  each  person.  ,,,,,,..  ,0  .Vi 

"  l^£  malt  liquors,  there  were  3,239,545  barrels  brewed  ia 
18^0.  Reckoning  thirty  gallons  to  the  barrel,  this  will  give 
three  gallons  for  each  of  the  population,  while,  in  1850,  the 
amount  was  only  1,179,495  barrels,  about  one  and  a  half  gal- 
lons for  each  person.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  sup- 
ply of  spirituous  liquors  has  been  increased  more  than  one-third ; 
and  that  of  malt  liquors  has  doubled.  These  facts  call  upon  the 
friends  of  temperance  to  be  vigilant  and  energetic,  lest  the  de- 
vastating influence  of  intemperance  again  sweep  over  the  land. 

The  number  of  sewing  machines  manufactured  in  the  year 
ending  in  1860,  was  116,330,  and  their  value  $5,605,345. 
Thei|e  Were  forty-six  establishments  for  their  manufacture,  and 
the  number  of  hands  employed  was  2,194.       •  •   '■:  >  i 

Petroleum  has  now  become  an  important  manufacture,  but  as 
it  had  hardly  commenced  in  1860,  we  have  no  full  returns. 
The  lvalue  of  coal  mined  in  1860,  was  $1 9,365,765,  against 
$7,173,750  in  1850;  and  the  value  of  copper  and  other  metals 
in  1860,  $4,394,573.  The  fisheries  produced  $12,924,092  in 
186()',against  $10,000,182  in  1850.  '    ,      ,,  .. 

m^  [.  {■':■'  '^'^ ■■■" 
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It  :i3  gratifying  to  know  that  this  important  department  of' 
the  industry  of  our  country  has  been  prospering  during  the  last 
decade.  Improved  impl<3ments  and  valuable  machinery  have 
been  largely  increased.  New  domestic  animals,  as. camels  ^nd' 
cashmere  goats  have  been  introduced,  while  the  Chinese  sugar- 
cane is  being  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Western  States,  so 
thai  upwards  of  seven  millions  of  gallons  of  Sorghum  molasses 
were  ihanufactured  in  the  year  preceding  the  census  of  1860^. 
The  following  table  will  also  indicate  progress : 


i;iu 


1850. 


1860. 

Lands  improved,  (acres)         113,032,614  163,261,389 

Lands  unimproved,  "  180,628,000  246,608,244 

Cash  value  of  farms,  $3,271,675,426     $6,660,872,607 

Value  of  implements,  &c.,    $151,687,638        $247,027,496 

37 


Increase. 

60,228,776« 
65,980,244 
,379,297,081  s 
$95,439,868. 
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Value  of  Live  stock,  $544,180,516    $1,107,490,216     $563,809,700 

Value  6f  animals  slaughtered,  $111,703,142        $212,871,653     $101,168,511 
Value  of  orchard  products,        $7,723,1^6  $19,769,361       $12,036,175 

The  States  which  had  the  largest  number  of  acres  of  improv- 
ed lands,  in  I860;  are.  New  York,  14,376,397  acres;  Illinois, 
13,251,473  acres;  and  Ohio,  12,665,587  acres.  Those  with 
the  largest  number  of  acres  of  unimproved  lands,  are,  Texas, 
20,486,990  acres;  Virginia,  19,578,946  acres;  and  Georgia, 
18,587,732  acres.  Those  which  made  the  largest  increase  in 
improved  lands  during  the  decade,  are,  Illinois,  an  increase  of 
8,211,928  acres;  Missouri,  an  increase  of  3,308,446  acres;  and 
Indiana,  an  increase  of  3,115,174  acres.  Those  which  made 
the  largest  increase  in  unimproved  lands,  are,  Texas,  an  in- 
crease of  9,634,627  acres ;  Missoun,  an  increase  of  6,943,695 
acres;  and  Arkansas,  an  increase  of  5,793,254  acres.  Those 
in  which  the  cash  value  of  farms  was  highest  in  1860,  are.  New 
York,  $803,343,593 ;  Ohio,  $666,564,171;  and  Pennsylvania, 
$662,050,707. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  principal  products 
of  the  farm  in  1850  and  1860,  with  the  amount  of  increase: 


Indian  Corn, 

Wheat, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Buckwheat, 

Barley, 

Irish  Potatoes, 

Sweet  Potatoes, 

Peas  and  Beans, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Cane  Sugar, 

Maple  Sugar, 

Wool, 

Tobacco, 

Hops, 

Cane  Molasses, 
Sorghum  Molasses, 
Maple  Molasses, 


1850. 
Bushels. 

592,071,104 

100,485,944 

146,584,179 

14,188,813 

8,956,912 

5,167,015 

65,797,896 

38,268,148 

9,219,901 

Pounds. 

313,345,306 

105,535,893 

237,133,000 

34,253,436 

52,516,959 

199,752,655 

3,497,029 

Gallons. 
12,7000,991 


1860. 
Bushels. 

830,451,707 

171,183,381 

172,554,688 

20,976,286 

17,664,914 

15,635,119 

110,571,201 

41,606,302 

15,188,013 

Pounds. 

460,509,854 

105,875,135 

302,205,000 

38,863,884 

60,511,343 

429,390,771 

11,010,012 

Gallons. 
16,337,080 
7,235,025 
1,944,594 


Inerease. 
Bushels. 

238,380,603 

70,697^37 

25,970,509 

6,787,473 

8,708,002 

10,468,104 

44,773,305 

3,338,154 

5,968,112 

Pounds. 

147,164,548 

339,242 

65,072,000 

4,610,448 

7,994,384 

229,638,116 

7,512,983 

Gallons, 

3,636,089 
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*•  ./Cotton, 

Hay, 

Hemp, 


JH:?.Ae^.VOr    Bales.  ^V^^^^^f    Bales.     " 

'•'  2,445,793        5,198,077 

Tons.  Tons. 

13,838,642         19,129,128 
34,871  104,490 


i')i^:ivi  Bales.  ■  ^yaii?^ 
2,752,284    ;^ 

Tons. 

5,290,486  ,. 
69,619 


*  The  produce  of  flax  in  1850  was  7,709,676  pounds,  and  in 
1860,  only  3,783,079  pounds,  a  decrease  of  more  than  half. 
The  produce  of  rice  in  1850  was  215,313,497  pounds,  and  in 
1860,  only  187,140,173  pounds,  a  decrease  of  28,173,324 
pounds.  -^i    '^^    :      '  t  ; -onqxr 

Illinois  produced  the  largest  crops  of  Indian  corn  and 
wheat;  New  York  of  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  hops,  butter,  cheese, 
maple  sugar  and  hay;  Pennsylvania  of  rye  and  buckwheat; 
California  of  barley ;  Georgia  of  sweet  potatoes ;  Mississippi 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  cotton  ;  Virginia  of  tobacco  ;  Louisiana 
of  cane  sugar,  and  cane  molasses ;    Iowa  of  Sorghum  molasses. 

8296,660,148* 
$1,151,560,829 


RAILEOADS. 


In  1850  there  were 
"1860        "       :•' 

Increase, 


8,589     miles,  costing 
30,793         *' 


(( 


22,204 


a 


u 


$854,900,681 


.■hMMH 


There  were  also,  in  1860,  402  miles  of  city  passenger  rail- 
roads, which  cost  $14,862,840.  The  States  having  the  great- 
est length  of  railroads  in  1850,  were  New  York,  1403  miles; 
Massachusetts,  1035  miles;  Pennsylvania,  822  miles;  in  1860, 
they  were,  Ohio,  2999  miles;  Illinois,  2867  miles;  and  New 
York  2701  miles.  The  States  which  had  made  the  largest  in*- 
crease  in  ten  years  were  : 


1850. 

1860. 

Increase. 

Illinois, 

110  miles. 

2867  miles. 

2757  miles. 

Ohio, 

575     " 

2999     " 

2424     " 

Indiana, 

228     " 

2125     " 

1897     " 

.-! 


Only  two  States,  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  a  railroad ;  but  Oregon  reports  only  three  miles ;  Ar- 

*  See  page  231  of  "Preliminary  Report,"  which  differs  from  page 
103. 
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kansas,  38  miles;  and  California,  70  miles.  With  reference  to 
the  earnings  of  railroads,  Mr.  Kennedy  says :  "  It  is  well  as- 
certained, however,  that  our  railroads  transport,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, at  least  850  tons  of  merchandise  per  annum  to  the  mile 
of  road  in  operation.  Such  a  rate  would  give  26,000,000  tons 
as  the  total  annual  tonnage  of  railroads  for  the  whole  country. 
If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  tonnage  at  $150  per  ton,  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  whole  would  be  $3,900,000,000.  Vast 
as  this  commerce  is,  more  than  three-quarters  of  it  has  been 
created  since  1850."  Mr.  K.  verifies  his  estimate  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ascertained  business  of  the  railroads  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  of  several  western  rail- 
roads. 


SHIPPING. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1814,  was    1,368,127  tons. 
From  that  time  till  June,  1861,  there  were  built         8,307,397     " 


Making  an  aggregate  of  9,675,524     " 

But  during  that  time,  the  loss  by  decay,  wreck,  &c.,   . 

was  4,135,712     '^ 


Leaving  the  amount  of  tonnage  owned  in  1861,  5,539,812     " 

The  total  tonnage  in  1851  was  3,772,439     " 

From  that  time  till  June  30,  1861,  there  were  built     3,589,200     " 


Total  7,361,639 

The  loss  in  those  ten  years,   by  decay   and  other 

causes,  was  1,821,827 


Leaving  the  tonnage  in  1861,  as  above. 


u 


u 


5,539,812     " 


Thus,  the  loss  in  ten  years  is  nearly  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy suggests  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  statistics  of 
wrecks,  that  we  may  know  how  much  loss  is  sustained  from 
this  cause,  and  how  much  from  decay. 

In  the  year  1860,  there  w^ere  builf^  100  ships,  36  brigs,  372 
schooners,  289  sloops  and  canal  boats,  259  steamers.     Total, 


*  Some  of  these  figures  differ  from  the  totals  in  the  report,  but  are 


the  result  of  recasting  the  several  columns. 


'%"■■ 
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1056  vessels,  containing  212,892  tons.  The  States  building 
the  largest  number  of  vessels  were,  Nqw  York,  201 ;  Main^, 
162.;  Pennsylvania,  152.  Those  building  the  largest  number 
of  tons  were,  Maine,  57,867  tons;  Massachusetts,  33,460  tons; 
and  New  York  31,936  tons.  During  the  three  years,  ending 
June,  1861,  the  principal  ship  building  States  occupied  the  fol- 
lowing relative  position:  Maine,  156,115  tons;  Massachusetts, 
101,937  tons ;  New  York,  94,608  tons.  '  "f 

Part  III.  of  the  Census  of  1850,  "Moral  and  Social  Condi- 
tion,"' contains  the  following  sections  :  "  1.  Religious  Worship. 
2.  Education.  3.  The  Press.  4.  Libraries.  5.  Charities. 
6.  Wages  of  Labor.  7.  Crime."  Of  these,  we  have  already 
referred  to  "  the  press."  With  reference  to  education,  Mr. 
Kennedy  promises  "  full  returns  in  the  ''  final  report,"  and 
says,  "  Enough  is  ascertained  to  authorize  the  statement  that 
not  far  from  5,000,000  persons  received  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous educational  institutions  of  the  different  States  in  the  year 
ending  June,  1860,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  free  popula- 
tion of  the  country."  The.other  subjects  embraced  in  this  part 
are  not  referred  to,  but  we  hope  that  they  will  be  included  in 
''  the  final  report."  It  is  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  progress  of  the  country,  and  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  mark  its  moral  and  religious  progress.  ..,, 

Here  we  close  our  synopsis  of"  The  Eighth  Census."  There 
are  other  matters  of  interest,  but  our  space  forbids  us  to  refer 
to  them.  This  review  has  encouraged  us.  We  must  confess 
that  in  view  of  the  immense  expenditure  connected  with,  and 
the  taxation  consequent  on,  the  war,  we  have  sometimes  in- 
dulged fears  with  reference  to  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
country.  And  we  still  think  that  care  should  be  exercised,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  especially  to  prevent  those 
peculations  upon  the  treasury,  which  are  so  often  made  by 
grasping  and  unscrupulous  speculators.  But  while  care  is  ex- 
ercised, there  is  no  real  cause  for  fear.  A  country  which  has 
more  than  doubled  its  real. estate  and  personal  property  in  ten 
years,  increasing  it  by  eight  billions,  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions,  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousands,  and  eleven 
37* 
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dollars,  (8,925,481,011,)  while  exercising  proper  prudence,  liaa 
no  need  to  fear  a  speedy  collapse.  This  war,  caused  by  a 
wicked  rebellion,  for  which  there  was  no  reasonable  excuse,  is 
a  great  calamity.  It  has  destroyed  many  valuable  lives,  and 
caused  a  large  amount  of  suffering  in  both  sections  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  it  will  lead  to  much  financial  sacrifice ;  but  if,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  our  efforts,  it  be  soon  ended,  and  the 
rule  of  the  government  be  reestablished,  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  tide  of  prosperity  soon  setting  in  again.  And  especially 
if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  slavery  receives  its  death-blow, 
we  may,  under  the  influence  of  universal  freedom,  expect  to 
see  the  whole  country  enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity,  to  which 
only  a  part  of  it  could  hitherto  attain. 


,    V 


Art.  VI.— the  REBELLION  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  OF 

THE  UNION. 


During  the  fluctuations  of  the  tide  of  war,  the  mind  is  dis- 
posed to  be  elated  and  depressed  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Union,  according  to  the  success  or  defeat  of  the  Union  arras. 
If  one  gives  way  to  the  impression  which  naturally  results  from 
too  exclusive  attention  to  the  passing  military  events,  he  will 
not  seem  to  the  spectator  to  be  of  stable  mind.  Now  he  is 
too  much  depressed,  and  now  too  much  elated.  If  one  would 
alwajs  keep  a  hopeful  heart  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Union, 
while  passing  through  the  present  conflict,  he  must  learn  to 
form  his  judgments  by  a  different  rule  than  that  afforded  by 
the  passing  events  in  the  martial  field.  He  must  learn  to 
"judge  righteous  judgment."  He  must  keep  in  mind  the  na- 
ture of  the  rebellion,  as  a  fact;  he  must  always  look  at  it  in 
relation  to  its  cause ;  he  must  mark  the  effect  of  the  passing 
events  upon  the  public  mind,  as  related  to  the  cause  of  the  war. 
We  touched  upon  one  or  two  of  these  points  in  our  remarks 
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upon  the  President's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  in  the  first 
number  of  the  present  volume.  It  may  be  well  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  a  little  more  extensively  at  this  time.   '   -'   *  ^^  '*^^f^'* 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  recall  some  of  the  events  by  which 
properly  to  characterize  the  rebellion  as  a  fact. 

While,  to  the  outward  appearance,  profound  peace  reigned 
in  the  nation,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  rebel  guns 
opened  upon  Sumter,  an  order  was  received  [December  30, 
1859]  at  the  War  Department,  directing  the  transfer  of  115,000 
muskets  from  Springfield  and*Watervliet  to  be  distributed  to 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  arms  were  accordingly  distributed,  and,  of  course,' 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  for  the  most  part  before  the 
beginning  of  actual  hostilities.  Such  a  number  of  muskets  at 
that  time  was  regarded  as  more  of  a  wonder  than  half  a  million 
would  be  to-day.  The  fact  can  never  be  explained  away  as  an 
ordinary  distribution  of  arms  to  the  several  States.  It  was 
manifestly  a  step  in  preparation  for  civil  war. 

Just  before  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  General  Scott 
was  so  deeply  convinced  that  a  rebellion  was  in  process  of  for- 
mation, that  in  a  letter  he  urged  President  Buchanan  and  his 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Floyd,  to  garrison  the  forts  below  New 
Orleans,  Fort  Morgan  below  Mobile,  Pulaski  below  Savannah, 
the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  Fortress  Monroe.  A  man 
with  less  military  genius  could- easily  see  that  our  veteran  Gen- 
eral only  made  suggestions  of  reasonable  precautions,  if  the. 
government  had  it  in  mind  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nation.  These  precautions,  it  is  hardly  proper  to  say,  were 
unheeded,  for  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  When  he  saw  that  other  counsels  than  his  own  would 
probably  be  followed,  he  resigned,  the  first  of  January,  1861. 
Three  months  later,  there  appeared,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
following  exposition,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  Mr.  Floyd's  mo- 
tives : 


"All  who  have  attended  to  the  developments  of  the  last  three 
months,  and  know  aught  of  the  movements  of  the  Buchanan  adminis- 
ti;,ation  up  to  the  time  of  Floyd's  resignation,  will  justify  the  assertion 
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that  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  not  and  could  not  be  in  exis- 
tence at  this  hour  but  for  the  action  of  the  late  Secretary  of  War. 
The  plan  invented  by  General  Scott  to  stop  the  secession  was,  like  all 
his  campaigns,  very  able  in  its  details,  and  nearly  certain  of  general 
success.  The  Southern  States  are  full  of  arsenals  and  forts,  com- 
manding the  rivers  and  strategic  points.  General  Scott  desired  to 
transfer  to  these  forts  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  speedily  and 
as  quietly  as  possible.  Had  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  revolution 
would  have  been  paralyzed  in  the  whole  South,  and  the  submissionist 
[Union]  party  would  have  been  organized  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  what  we  now  know.  The  Southern  States  could  not  have  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  government  and  the  forts  without 
a  great  fleet,  which  they  cannot  build  for  years,  or  take  them  by  land 
without  100,000  men,  and  many  hundred  million  of  dollars,  and  sev- 
eral campaigns  and  many  bloody  sieges.  Had  General  Scott  been 
enabled  to  get  these  forts  in  the  condition  he  desired  them  to  be,  the 
Southern  Confederacy  would  not  now  exist."         *         »         *         * 

It  is  hardly  supposable  that  the  rebellion  could  ever  have 
assumed  the  proportions  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  Republic, 
had  the  counsels  of  our  veteran  General  been  heeded  by  the 
Buchanan  administration. 

Take  a  fact  or  two  further.  Most  readers  will  remember 
that  there  was  much  said  in  the  public  press  about  a  caucus 
held  by  the  Southern  Senators  in  Washington  about  the  first 
of  the  year  1861.  By  certain  papers  which  have  fallen  into 
our  hands  since  the  war  began,  it  is  now  determined  that  the 
conspirators  met  on  the  5th  of  January,  1861,  and  passed  the 
following  resolutions : 

"  1.  That,  in  our  opinion,  each  of  the  Southern  Sates  should,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  secede  from  the  Union.  ' 

"  2.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  a  convention  to  organize  a 
confederacy  of  the  seceding  States,  the  convention  to  meet  not  later 
than  the  15th  of  February,  [1861,]  at  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

"3.  That  in  view  of  the  hostile  legislation  that  is  threatened 
against  the  seceding  States,  and  which  may  be  consummated  before 
the  4th  of  March,  we  ask  instructions  whether  the  delegations  are  to 
remain  in  Congress  till  that  date,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  such 
legislation.  • 
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..:**.4«  That  a  committee  be  and  are  hereby  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Davis,  Slidell  and  Mallory,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this 
meeting."   ,   .,.,.,,.... -i,  ,v..!>  .^iM,,-.^  !(••(->.;..,  )\.>i  f. ot'vw.ii_n *.((?■  ^>irr  ■ 

This  was  the  plot  by  Senators,  who  were  still  supported  by. 
the  government,  for  its  overthrow.  Even  after  this,  they  ^rew 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  if  they  were 
servants  of  the  government  at  the  time  they' were  arranging 
the  plans  of  the  rebellion.  Thus  the  Senators,  like  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  other  high  officers  of  the  government,  con- 
spired for  its  overthrow.  The  plan,  thus  secretly  adopted  by 
the  officers  of  the  government,  was  circulated  and  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  South.  In  accordance  with  it,  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  met  February  4th,  1861,  and  Davis  was  inaugu- 
rated President  the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

The  government  thus  inaugurated,  mustered  into  its  service 
troops  that  had  already  been  raised  under  State  authority,  and 
proceeded  to  raise,  discipline  and  equip  many  thousands  more. 
Thus  prepared  for  hostilities,  the  Confederates  deliberately 
opened  war  upon  the  United  States  early  in  April,  1861,  by 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
upon  which  the  war  was  actually  begun,  L.  P.  Walker,  Secreta- 
ry of  War  for  the  rebels,  said,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Montgomery)  then  the  rebel  capital,  "  No  man  could  tell  when 
the  war  this  day  commenced  would  end ;  but  he  would  proph- 
esy that  the  flag  which  flaunts  the  breeze  here  would  float  over 
the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  first  of 
May,  [1861.]  Let  them  try  Southern  chivalry,  and  test  the 
strength  of  Southern  resources,  and  it  might  float  eventually 
over  Faneuil  Hall  itself." 

Here  is  the  boast  of  men  who  had  been  preparing  for  tUe 
war,  and  who  felt  very  confident  of  success.  It  seems  it  was 
their  plan  to  accept  the  Capital  of  the  nation,  and  all  of  its 
Slave  States  peaceably  if  they  could ;  but  in  case  of  resistance 
to  their  plans,  they  intended  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the 
free  States,  including  New  England  itself.  Immediately  upon 
the  opening  of  the  war,  Virginia  seceded,  and  united  with  the 
Confederacy.  Davis,  in  his  proclamation  and  messages,  claim- 
ed as  President  of  the  Confederacy,. authority  over  Texas,  Mis- 
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sbtin;  Yirgihia,  'Florida,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and,  in  a  certain  event,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  comprising  an  area  of  about  one  million 
s(|liare  miles.  Still  further,  he  claimed  the  territories  of  New 
Mexico,  Arazoua,  and  the  Indian  territory  south  of  Kansas. 
The  rebellion,  as  compared  with  the  government,  was  well  sup. 
plied  with  arms  and  troops  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  wonder  is,  the  government  did  not  fall  an  easy  prey  in 
those  days  to  the  conspirators,  and  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  peo- 
ple utterly  sink  in  presence  of  the  formidable  conspiracy. 
.  As  a  fact,  then,  the  Confederacy  was  organized  in  crime. 
The  leaders  were  guilty  of  perjury  and  theft.  They  were  even 
steeped  in  meanness  as  well  as  crime.  In  the  darkest  days  of 
gloom  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  German  said,  the  Emperor 
is  unjust;  he  will  fail.  Whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of 
the  Union,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  great  conspiracy  will 
fail. 

,  Having  thus  glanced  at  the  Confederacy,  as  a  fact,  let  us 
consider  briefly  its  motives.  What  is  the  soul  of  this  new 
body  or  organization  ?  ■  •  ; ' 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  divergence  of  opinion 
between  the  North  and  the  South  as  touching  the  moral  char- 
acter of  slavery.  Politically  there  was  a  similar  divergence 
upon  the  proposal  to  extend  slavery  to  the  new  territories  and 
as  to  the  master's  right  of  transit  through  the  free  States  with 
his  slaves.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  had  deeply  wounded  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  a  portion  of  the  Northern  people.  But 
as  to  slavery  in  the  slave  States,  it  was  agreed  by  both  of  the 
.great  political  parties  that  the  States  themselves  in  which  it 
exists  must  have  the  sole  management,  if  not  the  sole  responsi- 
bility, of  it  at  home.  In  the  election  of  1860,  the  sole  issue 
carried  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  was  that  of  prohibiting  its  ex- 
tension to  the  new  territories. 

-  The  secessionists,  who  made  the  election  the  occasion  for 
organizing  the  rebel  government,  in  forming  their  Constitution, 
did,  of  course,  therein  provide  for  those  interests  which  they 
thought  to  be  imperilled    under  the    Constitution  from  which 
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they  had  revolted.  A  comparison,  therefore,  of  their  Consti- 
tution with  the  Constitution  of  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  will 
forever  settle  in  the  judgment  of  mankind  the  chief  motive  of 
the  rebellion.  No  denials  and  no  pretexts  can  possibly  pre* 
vent  such  a  result.  But,  upon  comparison,  the  two  Constitu- 
tions are  bound  to  be,  word  for  word,  alike  on  all  but  minor 
points,  excepting  only  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  words  slave 
and  slavery  do  not  pollute  the  old  Constitution,  but  they  figure 
in  the  new  as  if  they  were  entirely  honorable  words.  Witness 
a  sentence  or  two  : 


;>  ■>  .■■"*)  I  J 


"  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  tlie  citizens  of  .the  several  States,  and  shall  have 
the  right  of  transit  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  with  their 
slaves  and  other  property  ;  and  the  right  of  property  in  said  slaves  shall 
not  thereby  he  impaired,^* 

After  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  the 
said  so-called  new  Constitution  uses  the  foUowino:  lanojuaffe : 

"  In  all  such  territory,  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by 
Congress  and  by  the  territorial  governments,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  Confederate  States  and  territories  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  to  such  territory  any  slaves  lawfully  held  by  them  in  any  of  the 
States  and  territories  of  the  Confederate  States." 

This  comparison  of  the  Constitutions  is  sufficient  forever  to 
settle  the  motives  of  the  great  conspiracy,  and  further,  the 
conspirators,  through  the  mouths  of  their  chiefs,  have  carefully 
confirmed  the  thing  testified  by  their  Constitution.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  Confederacy  has  given  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  paragraphs : 

"  The  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest  forever  the  agitating  ques- 
tions relating  to  our  peculiar  institutions — African  slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists among  ug — the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture,  and  the 
present  revolution.  Jefferson,  in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this  as 
the  '  rock  on  which  the  old  Union  would  split.'  He  was  right. 
What  was  conjecture  with  him  is  a  realized  fact.     But  whether  ho 
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fully  comprehended  the  great  truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and 
stands,  may  be  doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him 
and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
old  Constitution  were,  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  social- 
ly, morally  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how 
to  deal  with  ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  that  day  was,  that  somehow 
or  another,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  institution  would  be  evan- 
escent and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution,  was  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  time.' 


» 


But  the  new  Constitution  has  carefully  incorporated  slavery, 
if  the  hope  of  the  national  fathers  was  to  be  inferred  by  the 
silence  of  their  Constitution,  rather  than  by  its  express  terms, 
that  slavery  would  soon  vanish.  The  new  has  done  every- 
thing it  can  to  make  slavery  eternal.  But  Mr.  Stephens  re- 
socnes :  . 

"  Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They  rested 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races,  [an  assumption  put 
forth  by  Paul  in  his  speech  before  the  idolatrous  Athenians.]  This 
was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation,  and  the  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment built  upon  it  was  wrong — '  when  the  storm  came  and  the  wind 
blew,' it  fell." 

Thus  Stephens  frankly  and  honestly,  no  less  than  accurately^ 
gives  us  the  opinions  of  Jefferson  and  the  other  national  fathers ; 
here  he  frankly  admits  secession  to  be  revolution  to  overturn 
the  old  Constitution  and  government.  He  goes  on  further  to 
contrast  the  new  Constitution  with  the  old  in  the  following 
candid  words : 

"  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  princi- 
ples ;  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery, 
subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condi- 
tion. This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  based  upon  the  great  physical,  philosophical  and  moral  truth. 
This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the  process  of  development,  like  all  other 
truths  in  various  departments  of  science.  It  is  so  even  amongst 
us,  [slaveholders.]      Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  recollect  well 
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fthat  this  triith  was  not  generally  admitted,  even  within  their  day. 
The  error  of  a  past  generation  still  clung  to  many  as  late  as  twenty 
years  ago.  *  *  ((*o  It  is  upon  this  [slavery,]  as  I  have  stated, 
our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted  ;  and  I  cannot  permit  myself  to 
doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition  of  this  principle  through- 
out the  civiliztfd  and  enlightened  world.  *  *  *  This  stone  which 
was  rejected  by  the  former  builders  has  become  the  chief  stone  of  the 


corner. 
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We  might  quote  from  other  rebel  leaders  to  the  same  pur- 
port, but  a  specimen  is  sufficient  for  our  point.  Thus  have  we 
a  view  of  the  rebellion  as  a  fact,  as  an  organization,  and  of  its 
inspiring  cause.  If  the  organization  was  infamous  in  its  means, 
its  aims  are  still  more  infamous.  If  in  the  one  perjury  and  ^ 
theft  were  considered  honorable,  human  bondage  is  the  end 
which  sanctifies  not  only  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  organization, 
but  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  murders  which  have  been  com- 
mitted and  are  still  to  be  committed  in  the  vain  attempt,  as  we 
trust  it  will  prove,  to  found  a  black  empire  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  by  the  civilized  and  en- 
ightened  nations.    .  ^  ^  <.   '» 

'  To  look  a  moment  at  external  events,  we  might  speak  of  the 
bloody  war  which  had- been  waged  up  to  the  first  of  July  last" 
with  alternating  success  and  defeat  to  our  arms.  Then  within  a 
few  days  were  granted  to  our  arms  such  a  series  of  victories  as 
seem  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Gettysburg  will 
probably  be  known  as  the  Waterloo  of  the  war.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  turning  point.  Then  came  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and 
other  victories,  by  all  of  which  the  rebels  lost  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  No  doubt  there  may  be  other  severe 
reverses  to  our  arms,  and  those  looking  only  to  outward  events 
will  become  discouraged,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  They 
will  forget  the  great  victories  of  the  past  in  present  misfor- 
tunes. The  obstinacy  and  continued  efforts  of  the  rebels  will 
yet  cause  many  to  forget  that  the  Mississippi  was  for  a  long 
time  closed,  that  many  States  now  free  from  the  domination  of 
rebels  were  once  under  their  power,  in  short  in  the  magnitude 
of  our  future  work  many  will  forget  to  take  encouragement  from 
what  bag  already  been  achieved. 
38 
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y^But  if  we  would  all  keep  in  mind  that  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  rebellion  is  slavery,  and,  if  we  would  mark  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  at  home  and  abroad  on  that  subject,  we  should  have 
such  a  clue  to  the  end  of  the  war  as  not  to  be  too  easily  elated 
as  if  our  work  were  almost  done,  while  it  is  only  well  begun, 
and  as  never  to  be  discouraged,  however  adversely  events  for  a 
season  seem  to  go. 

The  clue  is  this,  in  the  ratio  that  slavery  loses  its  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  both  North  and  South,  and  in  Europe,  just  in 
that  ratio  the  rebellion  is  waning  despite  military  reverses^ 
and  not  a  whit  faster  is  it  waning,  whatever  the  military  suc- 
cesses may  be.  If  to-day  we  had  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mo- 
bile, Richmond  and  Texas,  the  war  would  not  be  a  whit  nearer 
its  end,  if  we  did  not  with  those  victories  learn  to  love  slavery 
less  than  we  now  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Rosecrans  shall  be 
defeated  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  again  be  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  and  the  nation  should  thereby 
greatly  relax  its  affection  for  slavery,  still  the  end  of  the  war 
would  be  drawing  nigh.  The  rebellion  cannot  survive  the  death 
of  the  nation's  love  to  slavery.  When  that  moment  comes,  the 
life-power  will  be  gone  from  the  rebellion  which  will  then  be 
'the  corpse  that  men  will  hasten  to  bury.  While,  however,  there 
is  a  great  party  at  the  North  and  the  South  fanatically  attached 
to  slavery,  either  for  the  ease  and  luxury  it  is  supposed  to 
bring,  or  from  the  hope  of  political  preferment  thereby,  so  long 
those  lovers  of  slavery  will  strive  to  combine  their  power  so  as 
to  rule  the  nation  or  to  destroy  it.  Till  at  the  North,  the  pro- 
slavery  men  are  in  a  hopeless  minority,  even  if  they  could  form 
their  coveted  union  with  their  pro-slavery  brethren  of  the  South^ 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  war  will  continue. 

A  year  ago  the  President,  trusting  that  public  opinion  in  the 
North  had  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  prefer  the  Union  without 
slavery,  to  dissolution  with  it,  issued  his  prelimiuary  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  Immediately  three  or  four  large  States 
deserted  the  administration.  Well  did  the  rebels  shout  over 
this  result  as  of  more  importance  to  their  cause  than  military 
victories.  They  took  new  courage.  They  believed  they  could 
divide  the"  North  by  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indi- 
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i%al'  Immediately  they  had  new  hopes' '*df  foreign  intervention. 
Immediately  they  hoped  to  make  foreign  powers  believe,  that 
it  is  a  useless  waste  of  blood  to  fight  any  longer  for  the  Union. 
France  at  once  was  ready  to  propose  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties for  six  months.  England  would  have  seconded  the  propoi- 
sition  with  more  cogency  than  Frtlnce  moved  it,  had  not  the 
people  of  England  by  that  time  come  to  understand  that  the 
success  of  the  Union  included  the  Liberation  of  the  slaves.'  ^^ 
''  In  like  manner  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  South  are 
at  this  time  encouraging  their  people  that  their  losses  at  Get- 
tysburg, Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  will  be  more  than  made 
up  by  the  political  victories,  of  the  Northern  pro-slavery  men  in 
the  elections  of  this  autumn.  If  the  elections  at  the  North 
should  result  in  decided  triumphs  to  the  pro-slavery  men,  all  the 

encouragement  the  rebels  hope  for  would  be  more  than  made 
good.     ■     '  ■  •-     .      .    .">'      •■ .  ■    ■: .;  ..,  ■    ;>  .jtfjifjh 

But  the  agitation  caused  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  the  passing  events,  are  inevitably  opening  the  eyes  of  hun- 
dred of  thousands  of  people  at  home,  to  understand,  as  the 
Proclamations  themselves  enabled  Europe  to  understand,  the 
nature  of  the  real  issue  involved  in  the  present  war.  The  elec- 
tions in  California,  Vermont  and  Maine  are  as  strong  indica- 
tions of  the  progress  of  light  on  the  nature  of  the  interests  at 
stake,  as  the  most  ardent  dared  to  expect.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  remaining  elections  of  this  autumn  will  be  equally  grat- 
ifying. With  reasonable  success  in  conducting  the  war,  another 
year's  agitation  will  produce  still  more  gratifying  results.  The 
love  of  the  Union  is  driving  the  old  pro-slavery  leaven  out  of 
the  miuds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters,  who  perhaps 
would  never  have  reached  their  present  opinions  from  philan- 
thropic considerations,  nor  from  considerations  of  the  abstract 
right  of  all  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  soldiers  who  return  from  the  war  also  have  great  influ- 
ence in  correcting  the  opinions  of  many  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. For  one  reason  or  another,  nearly  all  the  soldiers,  de- 
spite their  former  views  and  prejudices,  become  thoroughly 
'committed  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  as  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  slavery  is  the  only  real  enemy  of  the  Union.     ' 
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,  The  change  of  opinion  for  the  better  is  strikingly  indicated 
by  the  growing  popularity  of  the  plan  for  enlisting  the  slaves 
as  soldiers,  and  the  present  belief  that  such  troops  can  do  good 
service.  It  is  no  new  thing  that  colored  troops  are  of  full  av- 
erage efficiency  in  fighting.  It  is  a  fact  as  well  settled  by  his- 
tory as  the  bravery  of  the  Qreeks.  But  the  strange  pro-sla- 
very fanaticism  so  blinded  the  perceptions  of  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen that  even  the  best  established  facts  on  this  subject  lost 
their  legitimate  efifect  in  producing  conviction.  But  the  pass- 
ing events  and  the  new  necessities  which  have  come  upon  our 
nation  are  helping  all  of  us  to  cast  away  many  old  prejudices. 

In  viewing  the  progress  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  we  are  by 
no  means  to  leave  out  of  our  estimate  the  striking  indications  to 
be  seen  in  loyal  slave  States,  and  in  the  rebel  States  them- 
selves. Not  to  dwell  upon  details,  we  presume  no  well  inform- 
ed lover  of  the  Union  fears  that  Missouri,  a  year  from  this, 
will  put  herself  on  the  side  of  slavery  against  the  Union.  The 
new  State  of  Western  Virginia  is  unequivocally  on  the  right 
side.  The  election  in  Maryland  this  autumn  will  afford  similar 
encouragement  in  the  next  Presidential  election.  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  are  not  without  their  tokens  of  prom- 
ise. But  the  moment  the  rebels  lose  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  fall  into  pro-slavery  hands,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  administration,  utter  discouragement  will  fall  upon 
them.  They  will  then  also  give  up  the  hope  of  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

The  Union  movement  in  North  Carolina,  indicates  that  even 
among  slave-holding  rebels  themselves,  an  opinion  may  yet 
spring  up  the  effect  that  the  Union  without  slavery  is  better  than 
Secession  with  it.  Among  the  non-slaveholders  of  the  rebel 
States  there  is  already,  to  no  small  extent,  despair  as  to  the 
success  of  the  rebellion,  as  is  stated  by  the  numerous  deserters 
of  this  class,  who  daily  come  within  our  lines.  That  whole  class 
of  the  southern  population  seems  to  be  gradually  coming  to  the 
conviction  that  slavery  is  opposed  to  their  best  interests.  In 
no  particular  is  it  possible  to  name  a  thing  that  would  more 
effectually  stop  the  hopes  of  the  rebellion,  than  for  them  to 
Come  fully  to  that  conviction,  a  conviction,  we  know,  the  light 
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of  truth  would  soon  bring,  were  itpermittedto  shine  upon  their 

In  EurojDe,  the  people  are  so  fully  aware  that  the  Union 
means  freed opi,  and  disunion  slavery,  that  each  day  it  is  grow- 
ing more  difficult  for  the  Governments,  however  much  disposed 
to  do  so,  to  enter  upon  any  potent  intervention  without  great 
risks  to  themselves. 

The  indications  we  have  mentioned,  and  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  arc  sufficient  to  show  that  the  pro-slavery  ssntiment 
of  the  nation,  both  North  and  South,  is  rapidly  decreasing.  In 
foreign  nations,  anti-slavery  sentiment  has  been  made  available 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  preventing  intervention.  So  far 
as  the  governments  of  France  and  England  are  concerned,  they 
have  shown  great  sympathy  for  the  rebels,  or  at  least  a  strong 
disposition  to  intervene  in  our  affairs.  Those  governments  have 
most  manifestly  violated  the  laws  of  nations  in  according  bellig- 
erent rights  to  the  rebels,  who  had  no  ports,  and  of  conse- 
quence, no  prize  courts,  and  also  in  particulars,  yet  from  a  fear 
of  the  people,  the  governments  have  been  prevented  from  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  extent  of  going  to  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  our  nation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  course 
of  the  government  in  adopting  its  emancipation  policy,  the  re- 
straint of  the  people  would  not  have  sufficed  to  hold  their  gov- 
ernments from  carrying  out,  even  by  war,*their  malicious  desire 
for  the  overthrow  of  our  republic. 

Thus,  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  Union  is 
yet  to  be  triumphant.  And  not  only^  so,  but  the  progress  of  the 
government  in  its  purpose  to  overthrow  the  rebellion,  has  kept 
even  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
nation.  Moreover,  if  darker  days  than  any  we  have  experi- 
enced in  military  affairs,  are  in  store  for  us,  we  are  not  to  feel 
the  least  discouragement  so  long  as  through  adversity  or  pros- 
perity, or  despite  the  one  or  the  other,  we  can  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  as  we  have  been  able  to  do 
since  this  war  began.  So  long  we  may  be  certain  the  life-power 
of  the  rebellion  is  wasting  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  onward  march  of  anti-slavery  ideas 
should  be  seriously  checked,  the  rebellion  will  then  be  gaining 
38^ 
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ground,  whatever  the  successes  of  our  army  and  navy  may  be. 
Even  if  peace  should  come,  it  will  only  be  a  deception.  The 
rebellion  will  then  only  be  gaining  new  strength,  for  the  yet 
unfinished  war.  Slavery  has  taken  up  arms  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, and  so  long  as  it  exists  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  party  of 
the  nation,  and  so  long  as  the  slavery  sentiment  has  an  embodi- 
ment in  the  institutions  of  the  land,  so  long  the  Union  will  have 
an  enemy  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  war. 

Suppose  peace  had  come  and  we  were  about  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  with  the  present  amount  of  pro- 
slavery  fanaticism  in  the  nation,  both  North  and  South,  is  it  not 
plain  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  slavery  would  be  placed  up- 
on a  footing  to  gain  strength  more  rapidly  than  it  did  after  the 
revolutionary  war  ?  In  a  few  years  it  would  be  ready  to  take 
up  arms  again,  and  we  have  learned  that  slaveholders  do  not 
wait  for  an  occasion  to  begin  war,  when  they  wish  to  fight  for 
their  peculiar  institution.  They  create  their  own  grievances, 
and  make  them  the  pretext  for  war.  But  in  the  process  of  re- 
construction with  slavery  preserved,  they  will  not  lack  many 
real  occasions  of  irritation. 

But  such  a  peace  Providence  does  not  design  to  send  upon 
us.  God  has  almost  visibly  set  his  hand  to  the  destruction  of 
slavery  in  this  land.  We  may  believe  the  war  will  continue, 
either  by  the  success  or  defeat  of  the  Union  arms,  till  200,000 
or  300,000  slaves  are  trained  and  armed.  When  that  event  has 
taken  place,  if  peace  comes,  it  "  will  come  to  stay,"  for  it  will 
then  be  too  late  to  entertain  the  thought  of  preserving  slavery. 
And  it  is  little  difference  on  this  score,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  rebels  arm  them,  so  long  as  we  know  such  a  body 
of  men  will  strike  for  the  freedom  of  their  race,  and  that  the 
moment  slavery  is  destroyed  there  will  be  left  no  motive  ade- 
quate to  sustain  secession. 

We  most  devoutly  pray  that  no  European  nation  may  enter 
into  our  civil  war.  It  would  ring  great  discouragement  and 
distress  to  the  Union  cause  '  years,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  even  a  war  of  interventi  ^  can  defeat  the  ultimate  union 
of  our  States  and. people.  Such  a  war,  whatever  might  be  its 
aim  in  relation  to  slavery,   whether  to  preserve  or  destroy 
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it;  would  inevitably  destroy  it.  But  with  slavery  overthrown, 
we  believe  nothing  could  prevent  the  ultimate  union  of  the 
States.  We  believe  the  time  has  passed  when  a  war  of  inter- 
vention might  possibly  have  materially  protracted  the  life  of 
slavery.  i^;? 

Let  us  as  Christians  then  settle  our  minds  upon  the  fact  that 
can  now  hardly  be  concealed  from  any  candid  mind,  that  this 
war  has  a  providential  aim,  and  that  aim  the  destruction  of  sla- 
very. In  reverses,  as  well  as  in  victories,  let  our  trust  be  in 
God,  that  our  spirits  flag  not.  Let  us  pray  and  fight,  if  fight- 
ing falls  to  our  providential  lot,  in  a  hopeful  and  determined 
spirit,  knowing  that  our  God  will  overrule  our  defeats,  as  cer-' 
tainly  as  he  will  employ  our  successes  for  purging  this  nation- 
of  its  pro-slavery  idolatry.  Discouragement  only  postpones  the 
day  of  triumph,  which  is  sure  to  come.  Let  us  never  falter  be- 
cause the  work  is  of  such  magnitude.  Let  the  thought  that  we 
are  permitted  to  be  sharers  in  so  great  a  work  inspire  us  with 
the  requisite  manly  courage. 

If  one  will  for  a  moment  think  of  a  state  of  things  in  Amer- 
ica, as  it  will  be  when  there  is  no  slave  in  all  our  land,  he  will 
see  that  a  great  and  efi'ectual  door  for  the  triumph  of  the  Gos- 
pel will  be  opened.  The  colored  race  is  to  be  instructed  and 
christianized,  the  blessings  of  free  schools,  and  Sabbath  schools, 
and  churches,  are  to  be  given  to  the  South,  in  as  liberal  portion 
as  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  North,  and  under  the  new 
and  free  union,  the  power  and  glory  of  America  are  yet  to  be- 
gin, so  is  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  to  excel  the  glory  of  the 
former.  Nor  are  the  great  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Truly  Christian  civilization,  to  be  confined  to 
our  own  continent.  The  destiny  of  our  continent,  it  will  be 
seen  in  years  to  come  more  and  more,  is,  not  simply  to  influence 
Eui'ope  and  Asia,  but  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  destiny  of 
Africa.  With  the  millions  of  freedmen  of  African  orit2fin  in  our  na- 
tion,  the  relations  of  this  country  to  Africa  must  become  more  and 
more  intimate  year  by  year.  Through  this  dark  night  and  this 
bloody  war,  Providence  is  preparing  for  a  new  state  of  things 
over  the  whole  globe,  a  state  more  encouraging  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  than  has  ever  before  existed.     The  guilty  cause 
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of  the  present  bloody  war  had  in  effect  said,  that  the  Gospel 
in  its  fulness  of  blessing,  should  not  enter  slave  territory.  How 
wonderfully  it  is  to  magnify  the  name  of  our  God  to  see  in  the 
coming  events  how  He  overrules  this  impotent  rage  of  the  op- 
pressors of  Africans,  to  give  His  Gospel  to  the  whole  African 
race. 

In  view  of  so  great  a  privilege  as  God  is  manifestly  prepar- 
ing for  laborers  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  through  the  present 
distresses,  it  behooves  us  all  daily  to  commit  ourselves  to  Him 
in  new  zeal  and  fortitude,  and  enlarged  Christian  sacrifices. 
Let  prayer  daily  ascend  that  God  may  speedily  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  people  from  their  fanatical  attachment  to  slavery.  In 
the  darkest  night  we  should  have  words  of  cheer  for  all  who 
love  the  Union,  especially  while  we  see  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment moving  forward  so  much  more  rapidly  in  war  than  it  did 
in  peace.  All  that  we  can  do  to  hasten  forward  the  truth  is 
just  so  much  towards  preventing  bloodshed,  by  hastening  the 
downfall  of  the  slaveholder's  rebellion. 


Art.  VIL— history  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE 

ENTERPRISE. 

Drunkenness  is  a  sin.  It  is  a  great  sin.  It  is  classed  in  the 
Scriptures  with  the  works  of  the  flesh  ;  that  is  those  of  a  sensu- 
al and  corrupt  kind.  Few  vices  are  more  seductive  than  drunk- 
enness, and  few  bring  more  misery,  transmitting  it  often  to  de- 
scendants, the  iniquity  of  fathers  being  visited  upon  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The  punishment  for  drunken- 
ness is  terrible  here.  It  comes  in  multiplied  and  in  almost  all 
conceivable  forms.  In  the  life  to  come,  it  will  be  banishment 
from  God  and  from  all  that  is  good.  Drunkards  shall  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  history  of  intemperance  by  drinking  is  almost  coeval 
with  the  history  of  the  race  of  man.      The  fermented  juice  of 
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the  fruit  of  the  vine  intoxicated  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  as 
mentioned  by  Moses.  That  was  4200  years  ago.  Probably  the 
drunkenness  of  that  vine-dresser,  Noah,  was  one  of  innocency, 
as  he  might  not  have  known  the  intoxicating  nature  of  the  li- 
quor. But  an  awful  judgment  cam^  upon  the  youngest  son  for 
his  impropriety  on  the  occasion.  Fermented  drink  was  the 
most  ancient  vehicle  foi;  stimulation  and  inebriation,  and  in  all 
ages  has  been  among  the  most  common.  In  the  progress  of  in- 
temperance in  portions  of  Asia,  the  people  found  intoxication 
in  preparations,  not  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  alone,  but  in 
preparations  from  the  poppy  and  wild  hemp.  Afterwards  some 
nations  found  the  apple  adapted  to  the  same  bad  purpose. 
Tacitus  relates  also  that  the  ancient  Germans  obtained  intoxi- 
cating drink  from  wheat  and  barley.  Whether  this  was  by  fer- 
mentation or  brewing  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  art  of  brewing,  as  now  practiced,  was  not 
known  in  Europe  till  about  A.  D.  1600. 

By  the  distillery  business,  fermented  liquors  and  some  other 
substances  are  converted  into  spirits  of  a  more  highly  rectified 
state.  The  precise  time  of  this  invention  is  uncertain.  In 
Prov.  31 :  6  mention  is  made  of  strong  drink  in  distinction  from 
wine.  It  must  have  been  very  strong  wine,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  for  distillation  and  the  production  of  what  are  called 
ardent  spirits  were  not  known  till  at  least  1600  years  later. 
One  account  states  about  A.  D.  900,  an  Arabian  chemist  discov- 
ered by  distillation  the  liquor  called  alcohol  or  ardent  spirits, 
and  that  this  as  a  drink  soon  came  into  general  favor.  Dr. 
Ure  says  it  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  the  north  of  Europe 
by  barbarians,  as  a  solace  to  the  cold  and  humid  climate.  The 
first  record  of  distinct  mention  of  it  was  in  that  grand  division 
of  the  earth  about  the  year  of  grace  1300.  Those  among  the 
wisest  had  long  beeia  searching  for  one  great  balm  for  human 
diseases ;  and  on  this  discovery,  it  was  fancied  they  had  found 
it.  They  fully  believed  this  was  the  Elixir  of  Life.  And  the 
fatal  delusion  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  been  fully  dispelled. 
Newton  in  discovering  Nature's  great  law  of  matter,  nor  Col- 
umbus in  discovering  the  western  continent,  was  not  so  much 
elated  with  rising  hope  of  good  to  the  race,  as  were  some   in 
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regard  to  the  amazing  blessings  that  had  commenced  and  that 
were  to  roll  in  upon  the  world  by  the  discovery  of  alcohol. 
One  Villeneuve,  a  chemist  and  a  physician,  with  untold  joy  ex* 
pressed  himself  thus,  "  Who  would  believe  that  one  can  draw 
from  wine,  by  chemical  process,  that  which  has  not  the  color  of 
wine,  nor  the  ordinary  effects  of  wine  ?  This  water  of  wine  is 
called  by  some  the  water  of  life,  and  it  well  deserves  the  name, 
since  it  is  truly  the  water  of  immortality.  Already  its  virtues 
begin  to  be  known.  It  prolongs  one's  life ;  it  dissipates  super- 
fluous and  vicious  humors;  it  revives  the  heart, and  perpetuates 
youth."  '  '■ 

•''■'Three  hundred  years  later,  Shakspeare,  in  tones  of  terrible 
denunciation,  exclaimed,  "  0,  thou  invisible  spirit  of  Rum !  if 
thou  hadst  no  name  by  which  to  call  thee,  we  would  call  thee, 
devil."  And  much  later  Robert  Hall  gives  it  the  significant  and 
highly  appropriate  name,  "Distilled  fire  and  liquid  damnation." 
The  history  of  the  nations  is  a  history  of  war,  as  if  this  was 
the  normal  state  of  society.  The  history  of  the  church  is  a  his- 
tory of  persecution,  as  if  it  had  been  the  business  of  the  wick- 
ed  to  "  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High."  And  the  history 
of  the  world  in  its  great  social  vice  is  a  history  of  drunkenness, 
as  if  the  fiery  plowshare  of  destruction  was  being  driven  through 
to  destroy  what  little  bliss  is  afforded  in  this  imperfect  state; 
and  to  crush  the  brightest  hopes  of  future  felicity.  The  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  in  some  of  their  various  forms  has  been  in 
extensive  and  almost  common  use  at  most  periods  in  nearly  ev- 
ery nation  under  heaven.  They  have  been  judged  necessary 
and  almost  indispensable  in  every  possible  condition,  sickness 
and  health  ;  labor  and  ease  ;  warm  and  cold.  They  were  given 
to  children  at  the  tenderest  age ;  friends  were  treated  with 
them  at  every  social  gathering ;  and  at  funerals  they  were  pro- 
vided as  a  solace  to  sorrow-stricken  friends.  Church  members 
drank ;  ministers  drank.  In  fact  all  drank ;  or,  if  there  was 
here  and  there  one  who  did  not  use  them,  it  was  a  wonder  that 
none  could  comprehend.  '    '  '   ' 

^ '  The  consequence  was,  what  the  masses  used  without  scruple, 
large  multitudes  indulged  in  without  restraint.  Drunkenness 
was  on  every  hand.     No  condition  was  exempt  from  invasion. 
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While  beggars  and  peasants  were  reeling  into  the  ditch,  those 
in  more  elevated  situations  were  brought  down  by  the  destroy- 
er. It  crept  up  into  the  circles  of  the  refined,  laid  worse  than 
vandal  hands  on  those,  who  by  the  aid  of  genius,  education  and 
moral  worth,  were  soaring  to  the  highest  position  of  usefulness 
and  fame ;  and  brought  them  down  to  the  lowest  infamy  and 
shame.  Lawyers,  physicians,  orators,  legislators,  governors, 
presidents,  kings,  and  emperors  drank  of  the  maddening  cup, 
and  at  times  at  least  were  badly  intoxicated.  The  church  of 
the  living  God  did  not  escape.  Its  members  drank  of  "  the  cup 
of  devils;"  and  not  unfrequently,  when  filled  with  that  kind  of 
spirit,  were  uncommonly  religious  in  the  words  of  their  flippant 
tongues.  Even  the  ministers  of  God's  altar,  in  numerous  cases, 
were  overcome  by  strong  drink.  , 

In  the  train  of  intemperance,  followed  poverty,  quarrel- 
lings,  and  tumults.  Crime  abounded.  Two-thirds  of  the  of- 
fences against  the  civil  laws  and  the  expenses  of  litigation  were 
attributed,  after  some  observation,  to  inebriation.  Woe  and 
squalid  wretchedness  were  everywhere.  In  our  country,  thirty- 
live  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  yearly  for  liquor;  and 
the  whole  expense  adding  losses  by  idleness,  lawsuits,  &c.,  that 
came  of  drinking  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  annu- 
ally. England  expended  for  liquor  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  millions  yearly ;  and  France  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
millions.  As  far  as  the  expense  was  concerned,  how  forcible 
the  question,  "  To  what  purpose  was  this  waste  ?" 

But  there  was  another  matter  as  the  legitimate  results  of 
drinking,  far  more  awful  to  contemplate.  In  our  country  alone 
about  thirty  thousand  drunkards  went  yearly  down  to  the 
grave,  and  their  spirits  to  the  drunkard's  world  of  woe.  A 
large  portion  died  prematurely,  by  this  sin,  hurrying  themselves 
unbidden  into  the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  re- 
ceive their  dreadful  doom. 

The  foregoing,  which  is  but  a  hasty  glance,  shows  that  the 
world  had  its  "  hour  and  power  of  darkness."  France  once  had 
what  is  well  called  the  "  Reign  of  Terror."*  It  was  but  seventy 
years  ago.  The  throne  was  overturned,  the  head  of  the  king 
cut  off;  and  then  under  the  lead   of  Murat  and  Robespierre, 
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more  than  eighteen  thousand  in  a  few  months  were  led  to  exe- 
cution because  they  were  suspected  of  being  favorable  to  roy- 
alty. Innocent  men,  women  and  children  perished  without 
mercy.  But  the  reign  of  alcohol  has  been  a  worse  reigii  of  ter- 
ror than  that.  It  has  made  much  of  earth  a  terrible  hell  in 
sight  of  living  beings. 

While  scenes  were  thus  transpiring,  and  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries being  made  for  the  convenience  and  improvement  of 
society,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  some  would  have  been  led  to 
inquire  if  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  curse  of  intemperance  ? 
Were  there  not  measures  that  could  be  employed  to  roll  back 
to  the  bottomless  pit  the  desolating  tide?  Could  not  this 
great  fountain  of  human  misery  be  dried  up?  But  here  it  should 
be  said  that  even  then  drunkenness  was  condemned  in  no  un- 
meaning terms.  The  pulpit  not  unfrequently  uttered  a  voice 
of  thunder  against  it.  But  it  amounted  to  little  so  long  as  it 
was  never  said,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  Thieves 
were  told  to  steal  no  more.  The  profane,  to  swear  not  at  all. 
But  drunkards,  to  drink  in  less  quantities  so  that  they  might 
not  be  so  dreadfully  intoxicated.  So  in  this  way,  things  went 
on  as  aforetime. 

Here  let  it  also  be  said  that  Christianity  is  for  reform ;  and 
the  church  of  Christ  is  for  a  complete  renovation  of  heart  and 
^  life.  Hence  every  true  church  embraces  the  principles  of  pu- 
rity and  benevolence.  It  cannot,  if  it  answers  the  designs  of 
its  being,  practice  the  works  of  sin  ;  nor  have  fellowship  with 
iniquity;  but  must  reprove  wrong.  But  in  this  imperfect  state 
cardinal  principles  are  sometimes  much  lost  sight  of,  and  car- 
dinal, practical  virtues  found  to  be  lacking.  And  lamentable 
indeed  is  it  that  while  the  church  is  not  to  be  of  the  world,  it 
is  too  much  in  affinity  with  it,  so  tliat  there  are  commingled  the 
language  of  Ashdod  and  Canaan,  and  the  pronunciation,  "  Sib- 
boleth,"  where  it  should  be  "Shibboleth." 

The  object  of  the  great  religious  movement  under  Luther,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth,  of  the 
Methodists  and  Freewill  Baptists  in  the  eighteenth- — was  a^  re- 
vival of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  thus  to  help 
on  the  reformation  of  the  world.     And  so  with  some  other  de- 
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nominations  that  have  arisen  to  reflect  the  light  of  gospel  truth. 
In  this,  the  nineteenth  century,  there  have  been  organized  sev- 
eral enterprises  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  that*in  them 
Christians  and  other  well  disposed  persons  might  employ  a 
combined  and  concentrated  effort  to  overthrow  the  evils  of  the 
world,  bless  the  suffering,  and  extend  Christianity  to  the  igno- 
rant and  perishing.  The  Temperance  enterprise  is  one  of 
these.  It  is  a  very  important  one  ;  so  important  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  others  and  of  saving,  faith  itself  depend  much  on  the 
progress  of  this.  ^  ■'<{ 

The  precious  diamond  worth  three  millions  of  dollars  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  but  it  was  not  found  till  there 
had  been  a  patient  search  in  the  low  bed  of  the  stream.  Truth 
is  a  rich  mine,  but  the  golden  vein  is  not  found  till  one  searches 
for  it  "  as  for  hid  treasures."  The  evil  of  drunkenness  and  the 
general  spread  of  it  did  not  escape  anxious  observation.  And 
the  question  was.  Is  there  any  remedy  ? 

They,  who  seek  for  good,  shall  find  it.  And  behold,  the 
principle  of  an  important  reformation  was  discovered.  It  was 
not  a  new  thing,  but  as  old  as  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which  en- 
joins that  men  ''  sin  not,"  and  "  avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
evil."  The  beginning  was  small.  It  w*8  like  dropping  a  peb- 
ble in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  the  planting  of  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed  in  the  earth,  or  the  kindling  of  a  small  blaze  of  fire. 
It  was  "  the  day  of  small  things,"  despised  by  many  and  over- 
looked by  the  great  of  this  world.  But  the  pebble  causes  a 
ripple  of  the  whole  expanse  of  waters ;  from  the  mustard  seed 
comes  a  tree  in  which  the  fowls  of  heaven  lodge;  and  the  little 
fire  becomes  a  great  matter. 

The  first  Temperance  Society  on  the  principle  of  the  great 
reform,  owes  its  origin  to  a  physician -by  the  name  of  B.  J. 
Clark  of  Moreau,  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  who  consulted 
with  Rev.  L.  Armstrong  of  the  same  place,  as  to  measures  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  intemperance,  and  to  save  the  community 
at  large  from  threatened  drunkenness.  This  was  in  March, 
1808.  The  plan  of  a  Society  was  suggested.  On  the  30th  of 
April,  the  same  year,  the  organization  took  place,  and  forty- 
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three  male  persons  became  members.  A  printed  copy  of  the 
Constitution  is  now  at  hand.  The  use  of  ardent  spirits  was 
strictly  prohibited,  except  for  medicinal  purposes.  Wine  was 
allowed  at  public  dinners  and  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Supper.  On  the  25th  of  Au<?ust  of  the  same  year,  Rev.  L.  Arm- 
strong delivered  an  address  before  this  Society,  Probably  this 
was  the  first  Temperance  address  ever  given.  A  printed  copy 
of  this  also  is  at  hand.  T.wo  general  topics  are  considered. 
One  is  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a  free  use  of  spirituous 
liquors;  and  the  safety  of  abstinence  from  them. 

This  Society  stood  alone  eighteen  years,  no  other  being  form- 
ed to  cooperate  with  it.  It  did  good,  but  finally  languished, 
and  in  1843  its  surviving  members  adopted  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates.  This  pledge  was  at 
that  time  in  the  Constitutions  of  most  temperance  organiza- 
tions. 

The  next  movement  after  the  organization  at  Morcau  was  in 
New  England,  the  land  of  the  Puritans,  of  churches  and  free 
schools.  The  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  at  its 
meeting  in  1811,  chose  a  committee  to  devise  means  to  check 
the  growing  evil,  intemperance.  The  result  was  the  formation 
of  a  Society  on  the  13tl!  of  February,  1813,  called  ''  The  Massa- 
chnsetts  Society  for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance."  No 
pledge  to  abstinence  was  adopted.  In  fact,  at  that  time  that 
principle  was  hardly  thought  of.  The  Society  in  New  York 
was  very  quiet.  Its  doings  were  not  then  'published,  so  were 
not  known  and  read  of  all  men.  The  Massachusetts  Society 
confined  its  operations  mostly  to  the  collection  of  facts  towards 
a  precise  exhibition  of  the  great  evil,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
attention  to  it.  In  this  it  was  quite  successful.  And  in  a  few 
years  like  measures  were  employed  in  Connecticut,  and  to  some 
little  extent  in  Vermont. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  a  malignant  disease  be  un- 
derstood  before  the  proper  means  for  its  removal  can  be  em- 
ployed. And  not  nnfrequently  the  cause  must  be  removed  be- 
fore the  good  effects  can  be  seen.  This  last  was  especially  the 
case  here.     The  question  naturally  suggested  itself.  How  are 
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drunkards  made  ?  Answer,  By  moderate  drinking.  How,  then, 
can  drunkenness  be  prevented  ?  Answer,  By  ceasing  to  drink 
even  in  moderate  quantities.  •  ,  • 

The  Printing  Press  speaks  with  a  thousand  tongues,  atid 
pours,  when  it  speaks  for  truth,  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  world. 
In  the  mean  time  it  was  speaking  on  this  great  matter,  and  sug- 
gesting in  unmistakable  terms  the  remedy.  As  early  as  1790 
Rev.  John  Wesley  published  that  "  The  men,  who  traffic  in  ar- 
dent spirit  and  sell  to  all  who.  buy,  are  poisoners  general."  In 
1804  Dr.  Rush  wrote  with  great  force  on  the  effects  of  using 
spirits.  In  1814  a  Tract  was  published  against  offering  liquors 
when  entertaining  friends.  In  1819  Judge  Hurtell  issued  an 
expose  of  their  use.  In  1825  Dr.  Edwards  wrote  the  Tract  en- 
titled, "  The  well  conducted  farm,"  exhibiting  the  good  effects 
of  carrying  on  a  farm  without  the  use  of  liquors.  And  some- 
time in  the  course  of  these  years,  Dr.  Humphrey  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Panoplist,  in  which  the  principle  of  abstinence 
was  pointed  out.  Dr.  Beecher,  also,  while  in  Litchfield,  Cofinec- 
ticut,  delivered  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  "  Nature,  signs,  evil 
and  remedy  of  intemperance."  After  settling  in  Boston,  he  had 
these  published  about  the  year  1826. 

And  now  all  things  indicated  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  movement  that  should  roll  back  the  dark 
waves  of  death,  and  bring  sobriety  and  peace.  A  meeting  of 
a  few  friends  for  consultation  was  held  in  Boston,  January  10, 
1826,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  an  Association  to  be  called 
''■  The  American  Temperance  Society."  On  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  fifteen  became  mem- 
bers. The  Constitution  prohibited  the  use  of  ardent -spirits  as 
a  beverage.  In  April  following,  Wm.  Collier  commenced  pub- 
lishing in  Boston  a  paper  devoted  to  temperance.  Its  motto 
was,  "Moderate  drinking  is  the  down  hill  road  to  intemper- 
ance." 

And  now  a  small  force  was  marshalled ;  its  flag  was  thrown 
to  the  breeze;  and  there  was  a  call  for  volunteers.  But  at  once 
there  was  a  fierce  opposition.  The  enterprise  was  denounced 
as  an  ^<  innovation,  "—as  a  work  of  the  priests ;  as  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  withal  an  appeal  was   made  to  the 
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Bible  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases ;  and  it  was  boldly  affirmed 
that  using  these  liquors  was  according  to  the  Scriptures.  Those 
who  abstained  were  called  by  what  those  who  gave  the  name 
supposed  a  terribly  bad  name, "cold  water  folks;" — "fanatics," 
and  consummate  hypocrites,  who,  out  of  sight,  would  drink  as 
freely  as  others. 

But  denunciation  and  persecution  never  dishearten  reform- 
ers. The  only  effect  is  to  cause  them  to  cherish  their  sacred 
principles  more  tenderly,  and  to  labor  to  extend  them  more 
earnestly.  They  had  at  first  planted  themselves  on  the  Bible, 
and  as  that  Book  had  been  appealed  to,  to  justify  the  use  of  in- 
ebriating liquors,  to  that,  the  friends  of  temperance  resolved  to 
go.  And  in  all  its  length,  breadth,  height  and  depth  of  its  in- 
structions it  was  found  that  so  far  from  the  law  being  a  "min- 
ister to  sin,"  it  on  the  contrary  did  not  allow  of  "  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  evil."  And  that  as  related  to  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  drunkenness  is  denounced  in  the  most  fearful  terras, 
and  only  for  medicinal  purposes  are  they  to  be  used  at  all. 
And  so  plainly  was  this  all  set  forth  that  after  a  little  time  few 
respectable  men  in  this  country  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to 
justify  the  practice  by  an  appeal  to  the  Bible. 

The  leaven  of  truth  was  working  gradually  for  the  first  year 
or  two.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  American  Temperance 
Society  stated  that  thirty  auxiliary  Societies  had  been  formed. 
At  the  next  annual  meeting  the  number  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  five  of  which  were  State  Societies.  By  1829,  only 
three  years  having  elapsed  since  the  first  direct  commencement, 
the  interest  was  great  in  all  the  land.  There  were  about  one 
thousand!  societies,  and  in  the  Union  there  were  twenty-four 
States,  eleven  of  which  had  a  State  society.  Information  col- 
lected showed  that  tlie  quantity  of  liquor  drank  had  much  di- 
minished; that  fifty  distilleries  had  been  stopped;  four  hun- 
dred engaged  in  the  traffic  had  abandoned  it;  and  seven  hun- 
dred drunkards  had  been  reformed  and  become  sober  citizens. 
The  good  influence  on  the  general  happiness  of  the  community 
could  not  be  estimated.  The  benefit  to  the  Church  too  was 
incalculable.  Its  purity  and  spirituality  was  much  increased, 
as  what  might  well  be  called  "  the  cup  of  devils"  had  been  given 
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up  by  the  main  part  of  its  active  members.  And  the  Most  High 
set  the  broad  seal  of  his  approbation  upon' the  work  by  pouring 
out  the  Spirit  in  a  work  of  grace,  in  a  few  following  years,  the 
like  of  which  the  country  before  this  had  not  known.  i   ' 

By  this  time  the  importance  of  members  of  churches  giving 
up  the  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  had  been  urged  and  very 
many  churches  made  it  one  condition  on  which  members  should 
be  received  that  they  be  pledged  to  abstinence.  '  ^'> 

About  tfiis  time,  1830,  it  was  found  that  the  reform  could  not 
be  complete  without  a  pledge  against  the  use  of  all  that  intox- 
icates, wine  and  cider  as  well  as  strong  drink.  This  began  to 
be  adopted.  It  was  urged  in  Resolutions  at  a  great  Conven- 
tion a  while  after  at  Saratoga  Springs ;  and  "  Tee-totalism"  be- 
came the  great  and  successful  feature  of  the  reform.  ' 

About  this  time  also  the  fame  of  the  work  reached  across  the 
ocean ;  and  first  in  Ireland,  about  the  same  period  in  Scotland, 
then  in  England,  and  on  some  portions  of  the  continent,  the 
pledge  was  adopted,  societies  formed,  and  a  great  reform  en- 
sued. Some  efforts  were  made  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in 
China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  seemed  for  a  few  years 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  curse  of  drunkenness  would 
be  removed  from  the  world. 

In  our  land  from  1830  to  1840  it  was  a  time  of  much  work 
and  much  progress  to  the  cause.  Lectures  were  given  every- 
where;  publications  scattered  thick  and  fast;  and  the  pledge 
signed.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  retailers  in  renouncing 
the  traffic  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  what  liquors  they  had  on  hand. 
Sometimes  they  were  taken  out  and  burned  in  a  fire  made 
for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  they  were  emptied  upon  the 
ground.  Among  the  first  who  poured  them  upon  the  ground 
was  Edward  0.  Delevan  of  Albany,  New  York,  since  well  known 
as  an  earnest  friend  of  temperance,  who  at  once  destroyed  liq- 
uors in  his  possession  to  the  amount  of  about  five  hundred  dol- 
lars worth.  Some  tipplers  were  sad  at  this  seeming  waste,  but 
probably  Beelzebub  was  the  chief  mourner.  Angels,  however, 
rejoiced,  and  the  prospects  of  humanity  and  civilization  were 
daily  growing  brighter.  "  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth, 
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and  swallowed  up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his 
mouth."     Kev.  12:  16. 

Members  of  Congress  formed  a  Congressional  Temperance 
Society  in  February,  1833.  This  was  kept  up  several  years 
with  good  interest. 

By  1840  it  was  believed  the  number  pledged  to  abstinence 
in  the  land  was  two  and  a  half  millions.  There  were  about 
1000  Societies  ;  5,000  distilleries  had  stopped ;  and  8,000  re- 
tailers abandoned  the  traffic.  * 

From  1840  to  1850  the  interest  was  pretty  well  sustained. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  decade,  that  is,  April  5th  1840, 
six  persons,  inveterate  tipplers  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  took 
the  pledge ;  one  of  them  being  J.  H.  W.  Hawkins,  afterwards 
an  efficient  lecturer.  This  was  the  origin  of  what  was  soon 
called  "  Washingtonian  Societies."  These  for  a  while  seemed 
to  accomplish  wonders.  Drunkards  abandoned  the  cup,  and 
many  of  them  took  the  field  to  lecture.  The  unvarnished  story 
of  their  life  of  degradation,  and  appeals  to  the  intemperate  to 
refrain,  had  much  influence  on  the  class  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed. But  too  often  it  was  excited  feelings  without  intelli- 
gence and  the  strength  of  moral  principle.  In  time  the*  excite- 
ment subsided,  and  while  the  efforts  of  the  Washingtonians 
were  highly  beneficial,  many  who  professed  reform,  embracing 
some  who  had  lectured,  relapsed  back  into  inebriation.  Haw- 
kins, Gough,  and  many  stood  firm  and  did  much  good. 

In  this  time  were  female  organizations  called"  Martha  Wasli- 
ingtons."  These,  while  active,  shook  the  strongholds  of  intem- 
perance. What  moral  enterprise  can  fail  when  woman  with  a 
heart,  with  her  strong  sympathies  and  her  winning  graces  en- 
gages in  it?  There  were  also  '^  Sons  of  Temperance,"  "Daugh- 
ters of  Temperance,"  "  Rechabites,"  "  Cadets  "  and  several 
other  organizations.  All  found  their  hands  full  of  work;  all 
enjoyed  the  utispcakable  luxury  of  doing  good.  And  it  is  much 
regretted  that  the  operations  of  several  of  them  existed  only 
for  a  short  season.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  suc- 
cess docs  not  depend  upon  a  multiplicity  of  societies,  bearing 
different  names,  so  much  as  a  few,  with  the  principle  well  de- 
fined and  the  machinery  simple  and  direct. 
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The  next  decade,  from  1840  to  1850,  came.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  passed  since  the  enterprise  commenced.  On 
well-fought  fields  trophies  had  been  won.  It  seemed  that  one 
ponderous  blow,  one  mighty  effort  more,  and  the  work  would, 
in  the  main,  be  finished.  Law  against  crime  is  important. 
"  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless 
and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  unholy 
and  profane,  for  murderers  of  fathers  and  murderers  of  moth' 
ers,  lor  man-slayers,  for  men-stealers,  for  perjured  persons,  and 
^f  there  be  anything  that  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine."- — 1 
Tim.  1 :  9,  10. ,  God  says,  "  Woe  to  him  that  putteth  his  bottle 
to  his  neighbor's  mouth,  and  maketli  him  drunken."  Retailers 
do  this,  and  the  attention  of  the  temperance  public  was  turned 
to  tlie  arm  of  tlie  civil  law  as  requisite  to  be  raised  and  pro* 
tect  those  liable  to  be  ruined ;  and  punish  those  who  send  the 
streams  of  death  abroad.  There  had  been,  in  several  States^ 
some  legislation  regulating,  and,  to  a  little  extent,  curtailing, 
the  unhallowed  traffic.  But,  in  some  instances,  it  had  been  so 
partial,  or  otherwise  imperfect,  that  the  exigencies' of  the  great 
matter  had  by  no  means  been  met.  Not  far  from  1840,  a  law 
had  been  passed  in  Massachusetts  prohibiting  tlie  sale  in  less 
quantity  than  fifteen  gallons.  This  was  very  soon  repealed. 
By  a  law  in  New  York,  in  184.5,  it  was  left  to  the  towns,  in  a 
special  meeting  for  that  purpose,  to  vote  for  licensing  the  sale, 
or  not  licensing.  The  city  of  New  York  was  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  towns  voted,  in  1846,  and  a 
great  majority  voted  no  license.  In  1847  the  majority  was 
much  less,  and  at  the  next  session  the  Legislature  repealed  the 
law. 

But  tlic  sovereign  voice  of  the  people  was  demanding  pro- 
hibitory hiws.  And  wliilc  many  were  in  anxiety  and  some  in 
expectation,  a  briglit  light,  a  brilliant  star,  arose  in  the  East; 
and  the  indications  were  that  it  was  the  guiding  star,  that 
.  v/ould  point  the  nations  to  purity  and  peace.  The  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  Maine.  A  bill,  devised 
by  Hon.  Neal  Dow  of  Portland,  provided  for  tfic  effectual 
arrest,  seizure  and  destruction  of  all  existing  alcoholic  liquors 
in  the  state,  excepting  some  for  specific,  necessary  purposes. 
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Not  only  were  violators  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  but  liquors 
illegally  held  were  to  be  taken  and  destroyed.  The  law  was 
nicely  framed,  with  the  necessary  checks  and  balances ;  was 
elevated  in  its  tone,  potent  in  its  aim  at  the  terrible  evil  its  de- 
sign was  to  overthrow.  Even  opposers  were  struck  with  as- 
tonishment; and  it  passed  without  any  very  furious  opposition. 
This' was  in  the  winter  of  1851. 

The  law  was,  for  a  time,  very  well  executed.  It  seemed 
that  Satan  was  to  be  bruised  under  feet  shortly.  In  process 
of  time,  there  were  some  reverses,  some  changes  in  the  law^ 
and  less  faithfulness  in  its  execution.  Still,  such  a  prohibitory 
law  has  done  wonders,  and  stood  the  test  of  criticism  and  op- 
position. 

Many  other  States  soon  followed  the  example  of  Maine.  In 
New  Hampshire,  80,000  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  enact  a 
similar  law.  It  was  enacted  in  1855.  The  Democratic  party, 
the  next  spring,  made  its  repeal  an  article  in  its  platform,  and 
appealed,  all  over  the  State,  to  the  low  prejudices  and  corrupt 
appetites  of  the  people,*  but  the  party  was  defeated,  and  the 
law  sustained. 

In  New  York,  not  long  after  the  law  in  Maine,  hundreds  of 
thousands  petitioned  for  a  similar  law;  and  some  thousands, 
mostly  from  New  York  city,  sent  up  a  remonstrance  against 
it.  Very  many  females  petitioned  for  the  law;  but  as  may 
at  once  be  supposed,  not  one  signed  the  remonstrance. 

New  York,  after  a  time,  had  a  prohibitory  law ;  and  so  had 
a  number  of  other  States.  The  law  is  good.  But  here  must 
be  named  a  failure  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  by  which 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  the  interest  since  the  passing  of 
temperance  laws.  Too  much  dependence  has  been  placed  on 
legal  means,  and  the  former  efibrts  of  lecturers,  the  operation 
of  Societies,  and  the  circulation  of  the  pledge,  have  not  been 
kept  up.  The  consequence  is,  the  enterprise,  for  more  than 
ten  years,  has  not  progressed  as  before.  In  many  sections 
there  has  been  a  sad  decline.  The  laws  against  the  free  sale 
are  but  poorly  executed,  and  drunkenness  still  abounds. 

In  view  of  the  subject  thus  sketched  in  the  outlines  of  its 
history,  the  following  statements  suggest  themselves : 
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1.  The  world  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  great  need  of  the 
temperance  reform.  '  •  ,  .     '     ^  ^  ,   rt- 

2.  There  is  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  and  woes  of  in- 
temperance but  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  j,,,.^ 

3.  The  temperance  cause  is  of  God,  to  largely  help  "  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil."  _    ,  .,  ^  ^ 

4.  Moral  and  legal  measures  must  be  vigorously  employed 
together,  and  truth,  being  mighty,  must  prevail.  .  ,  . .,  , 

And  now,  the  simple,  yet  momentous  question  before  the 
religious  and  civilized  world  is,  shall  drunkenness  continue,  or 
be  done  away  ?  Shall  quarrelling,  tumults  and  cursings  exist ; 
or  peace,  quietness  and  praise  to  the  Creator  ?  Shall  poverty 
and  crime  abound;  or  a  competency  and  good  conduct?  Shall 
man,  capable  of  scanning  the  sciences,  tracing  the  long  track  of 
day,  soaring  among  the  stars,  and  enjoying  an  almost  infinite 
amount  of  bliss,  degrade  himself  lower  than  brutes,  live  in  un- 
told pain,  and  sink  in  eternal  woe  ? 

"  Men  of  Israel,  help."  Ye  "  angels  that  excel  in  strength," 
help.  "  Eterna)  Spirit  I  God  of  truth  j  to  whom  all  things 
seem  as  they  are,"  and  who  alone  can  cause  right  to  bear 
away  the  victory,  help  j  and  there  will  be  help  indeed. 
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Art.  VIIL—CONTEMPORARY  literature. 


The  Standabd-Phonogbaphic  Dictionary.  By  Andrew  J.  Graham,  Conduc- 
tor of  the  Phonetic  Academy,  New  York,  and  Author  of  the  Hand-Book  of 
Standard  Phonography,"  «« The  Synopsis  of  Standard  Phonography,"  "  The 
First  and  Second  Standard-Phonographic  Reader,"  "  Brief  Longhand,"  a  Sys- 
tem for  the  Rapid  Expression  of  Numbers,  &c.,  &c.  New  York :  Published  by 
the  Author.  , , 

In  ihia  age,  which  might  be  characterized  as  ihe  age  of  types,  for  the  press 
is  really  the  greatest  power,  the  phonographic  system  must  cenlinue  to  grow 
in  public  favor.  While  it  is  the  most  rapid  mode  of  expressing  thought  upon 
paper,  it  is  also  thoroughly  philosophic,  the  art  being  founded  upon  thorough- 
ly tested  principles  of  science.  The  great  principle  upon  which  it  proceeds 
is  simply  this :  That  each  sound  is  represented  invariably  by  one  and  only 
one  character.  A  given  character  must  represent  invariably  a  given  sound. 
In  the  phonographic  art,  the  departures  from  this  principle  are  but  trifling, 
and  in  the  phonetic  art,  we  might  say  There  are  absolutely  none.  By  these 
arts,  therefore,  the  languages  of  all  nations  can  be  accurately  expressed  with 
no  change  in  the  complete  alphabet.  The  same  sound,  to  whatever  language 
it  belongs,  is  represented  by  precisely  the  same  sign.  The  system  is,  there- 
fore, of  invaluable  assistance  to  missionaries  in  reducing  to  writing  the  vari- 
ous tongues  which  have  never  yet  been  expressed  in  writing.  Already,  we 
learn,  the  missionaries  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  are  employing  this  sys- 
tem with  great  success.  '        •  » 

By  the  printed  characters,  the  sound  of  each  word  is  accurately  indicated. 
Were  books  printed  in  these  characters,  there  would  go  with  the  print  not 
only  the  words  so  far  as  they  indicate  ideas,  but  the  pronunciation  of  those 
words  also.  But,  meanwhile,  those  characters  are  of  the  utmost  service  in  a 
pronouncing  dictionary,  strictly  speaking,  the  pronunciation  of  every  word 
must  be  determined  before  ii  can  he  written  at  all  in  phonographic  char- 
acters. 

The  author  of  this  dictionary,  which  is  a  work  of  more  than  a  thousand 
closely  filled  pages,  represents  for  the  phonographic  writer  precisely  the 
form  which  he  considers  best  to  express  every  word.  It  was  a  prerequi- 
site to  this  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  first  to  represent  the  pronunciation  of 
each  word,  which  the  author  has  done  in  phonetic  type. 

The  phonetic  type  differs  so  little  from  the  ordinary  type,  that  in  an  hour 
or  less,  any  reader  can  follow  it  with  ease.  The  work  before  us,  therefore, 
is,  as  pronouncing  dictionary,  one  which  any  reader  can  use,  though  he  may 
not  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the  phonographic  character  or'  system.  The 
accentuation  marks  are  readily  and  unmistakably  distinguished. 

To  the  phonographic  writer,  the  work  is'almost  indispensable,  if  he  would 
attain  to  the  most  graceful  and  brief  forms.  The  references  to  the  Hand- 
Hook  render  great  assistance  to  the  learner  at  every  step. 

No  doubt  the  phonographic  system  of  writing  will  at  length  be  introduced 
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into  all  the  common  schools  of  the  land.  Already  it  has  been  introduced  into 
many  academies  and  seminaries  and  common  schools.  Children  learn  the 
system  with  great  facility.  To  all  instructors  in  this  beautiful  and  highly 
useful  art,  this  dictionary  will  prove  not  only  a  valuable  assistant,  but  an  au- 
thoritative teacher  in  the  main,  for  many  years  to  come.  The  work  is  so 
thorough,  so  elaborate,  and,  in  the  main,  so  accurate,  that  it  could  not  easily 
be  improved,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  in  a  generation. 

Mission  Boards  would  do  a  good  service  by  sending  this  work  to  all  their 
stations.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  reference  book  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  immediate  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 

If  type-setters  and  authors  would  at  once  learn  to  use  phonography, 
two-thirds  of  the  drudgery  of  authors  would  be  saved,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  perplexities  of  printers  in  deciphering  manuscript.  A  system  of  such  ad- 
vantages must  at  length  prevail,  at  least  among  the  learned.  ,  .,^ 


fi 


A  Supplement  to  XTke's  Dictionary  of  Art,  Manufactures  and  Mines, 
Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  From  the  last 
Edition.  Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.,  P.  S.  S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Rec- 
ords, formerly  Professor  of  Pl\ysics,  Government  School  of  Mines,  &c.,  &c., 
alfcsted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Sciejice  and  familiar  with  Manu- 
factures. Illustrated  with  seven  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  New  York  : 
Appleton  &  Co.     1863.     (Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Me.) 

Ure's  Dictionary,  for  a  long  time  a  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  it 
treats,  it  was  found  necessary  to  revise  or  supplement,  owing  to  the  great 
improvements  that  had  been  made.  The  condensed  results  of  the  labors  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hunt  for  that  purpose,  we  have  in  the  volume  before  us — a 
large  book  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  executed  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
envy. 

War  Pictures  from  the  South.  By  B.  Estvan,  Colonel  of  Cavalry  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863.  (Bailey  &  Noyes, 
Portland,  Me.) 

This  history  of  the  war,  so  far  as  it  goes,  professes  much  greater  candor 
and  fairness  than  it  will  be  found  to  contain  by  the  intelligent  reader. 
It  is  altogether  more  Southern  than  Northern.  It  professes  to  be  written  by 
an  Englishman  who  served  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Confederate  army.  The  au- 
thor, judging  by  his  sympathies,  might  be  a  sprig  of  the  aristocracy  of 
England  ;  he  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  genuine  noblemen  of  England. 
They  are  in  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  freedom. 

Money.  By  Chares  Moran.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863.  (Bailey  & 
Noyes,  Portland,  Me.) 

The  author  says  this  "is  an  attempt  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  subject  of 
money,  in  its  most  important,  practical  phases,  more  fully  than  has  been 
done  in  any  other  works  that  have,  as  yet,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
writer.         . 

Many  interesting  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  theories,  are  given  concerning 
money.     Courie  shells  are  used  for  money  in  Africa  ;    wampum  by  the  Indi- 
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ans  ;  cattle  in  ancient  Greece  were  so  used  ;  the  Carthagenians  used  leather ; 
Frederic  II.,  at  the  siege  of  Milan,  issued  stannped  leather  as  money.  Salt  is 
the  common  money  in  Abyssinia  ;  Cafish  in  Iceland  and  Newfoundland  ;  and 
in  a  village  in  Scotland  people  carry  nails  to  the  baker's  shop  and  the  ale- 
house, instead  of  coin  ;  tobacco  was  the  money  for  fifty-seven  years,  up  to 
1660,  in  Virginia ;  in  Massaclfc setts  at  one  time  wheat  was  lawful  tender  for 
debts;  in  Russia  platinum  has  been  coined  during  this  century  ;  copes  and 
nickel  are  used  in  coin,  but  gold  and  silver  are  the  "  precious  metals."  Any 
thing,  however,  is  money,  which  commands  the  commodities  and  services  re- 
quired. ' 

,  The  questions  of  government  issues,  and  of  banks,  &c.,  are  discussed. 
The  author  believes  that  he  has  proved,  by  an  introduction  of  facts,  that  the 
issue  of  paper  money  by  governments  is  invariably  injurious ;  that  such 
money  invariably  depreciates;  and,  in  most  all  cases,  it  becomes  utterly 
worthless.  While  banking  operations,  by  individuals,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, is  universally  beneficial,  that  facts  show  that  the  loss  by  bank.s,  great 
as  they  have  been,  is,  after  all,  less  than  the  loss  by  vvear  and  tear  of  coin 
would  have  been  in  transacting  the  business  that  has  been  done  by  the  assis- 
tance of  banks.  The  author  holds  that  it  is  impossible  for  well-regullled 
banks  to  issue  bills  beyond  the  normal  demands  of  business  ;  but  that  gov- 
ernments have  the  power  to  enforce  circulation.  Hence,  government  money 
may  depreciate,  but  individual  never. 


iPeat  Considehed  as  a  Mode  of  Motion.    Being  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  season  of  1862.    By 
'  '     John  Tyndale,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitution.    With  Illustrations.     New  York:  D.  Applcton  &  Co.     1863.     (Bai- 
ley &  Noycs,  Portland,  Me.) 

Here  comes  a  book  upsetting  all  the  theories  that  we  learned  at  school  about 
the  •'imponderable  agents."  Facts  seem  to  settle  forever  now,  for  instance, 
that  caloric  is  no  "  imponderable  fluid  ;"  it  is  nothing,  in  short,  but  motion  in 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  If  anybody  doubts,  let  him  read  this  inter- 
esting, clear  and  entertaining  exposition  of  the  subject. 


LtCffURES  on  the  Symbolic  Character  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  Abel  Silver, 
Minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  New  York.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     1863.     (Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Me.) 

The  author  is  also  the  author  of  another  work  in  reply  to  Colenso,  issued 
by  the  same  House.  Both  of  these  books  are  entirely  Swedenborgian  in  their 
mode  of  reasoning  as  replying  to  Colenso  and  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Some  useful  remarks  and  valuable  hints  are  given  in  these  works  to 
the  Bible  expositor;  but,  in  the  main,  they  seem  to  us  unreasonable,  not  to 
say  absurd.  We  do  not  see  that  the  world  would  be  the  gainer  if  Colenso 
should  be  converted  to  Swedenborgianism. 

For  a  long  time  we  had  desired  really  to  understand  '*  the  science  of  cor- 
respondences." We  could  not  quite  understand  Swedenborg,  but  we  hoped  to 
understand  some  of  his  disciples.    We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  thie 
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book,  but  if  we  do,  the  great  "  science"  comes  to  a  small  matter  in  itself.    A 
few  facts  as  a  basis,  are  pushed  to  a  most  unwarrantable  generalization. 

Take  an  example:  The  Saviour  says,  "1  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword."  Now,  according  to  this  science,  "  sword"  means  truth.  Thus,  our 
author  ;  ''  He  comes  to  send  the  sword  of  truths  that  we  may  have  peace 
through  victory  over  our  evils."  How  insipid  this  exposition  !  What  a  vol- 
ume of  meaning  which  arises  to  the  perception  of  even  the  common  reader 
this  exposition  leaves  out  of  view  !    **  Ab  unOf'  &c, 

A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle.  The  Edinburgh  Translation  of 
C.  W.  Buch,  Revised  with  large  additions  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition, 
and  other  sources.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Vol.  n.  New  York  :  Sheldon  & 
Co.  1862.    Octavo,  pp.  558. ' 

The  treatise  of  Hagenbach  has  long  been  a  standard  work  in  its  depart- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  The  learning,  candor,  and  discrimination 
which  it  evinces  are  so  marked,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  such  deep  interest 
to  all  thoughtful  men,>  and  especially  to  all  theologians,  that  a  treatise  of 
this  kind  and  character  could  hardly  fail  to  find  readers  and  command  re- 
spectful consideration  and  diligent  study.  We  took  occasion  to  speak  at 
some  length  of  its  characteristics  and  general  plan  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume,  and  the  solid  merits  of  the  work  are  still  more  manifest  in  this 
volume  which  now  lies  before  us.  The  author  artd  translators  seem  to  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  controversial  and 
general  literature,  and  they  have  given  us,  in  their  multitudinous  references,  a 
catalogue  of  nearly  all  the  works  in  every  language  which  can  throw  light 
upon  the  topics  which  are  successively  treated,  arid  which  may  be  found 
authorizing  the  statements  in  the  text.  The  mere  English  scholar  will  be 
less  benefited,  as  many  of  the  works  referred  to  are  in  foreign  languages,  and 
many  of  the  quoted  passages  are  left  untranslated  ;  but  its  value  to  any 
thoughtful  student  would  be  very  great. 

The  statements  in  the  text  proper,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  succes- 
sive sections,  are  remarkable  specimens  of  condensation,  vigor  and  accuracy 
of  style;  and  these  are  followed  by  sections  in  smaller  type,  each  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  and  proof  of  some  single  point  brought  out 
in  the  general  summary  above.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  method  of  the 
work,  we  quote  below,  a  paragraph  setting  forth  the  different  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  entertained  by  the  different  ecclesiastical  parties- 
which  followed  the  Reformation.  This  general  and  discriminating  state- 
ment is  followed  by  twelve  sections,  covering  ten  closely  printed  pa^es, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  different  points  herein  pre- 
sented : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  many  religious  conflicts  to  which  the  Reformation, 
gave  rise,  Christians  of  all  denominations  agreed  in  the  general  belief  that 
the  salvation  of  man  depends  on  the  gracious  purpose  of  God.  But  they  dif- 
fered on  the  questions,  whether  the  Divine  decree,  which  has  reference  to  this- 
point,  is  unconditional^  or  depends  on  the  conduct  of  man,  whether  it  is  gen- 
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era!  or  partfcular.  The  more  rigi3  the  views  of  tlieologians  on  the  doctrine 
of  orii^inal  sin,  and  the  moral  inability  of  man,  the  more  firmly  they  would 
maintain  that  the  decrees  of  God  are  unconditional.  Hence,  it  'is  not 
surprising  that  Roman  Catholics,  Arminians,  and  most  of  all,  the  Socinians, 
endeavored  in  a  more  or  less  Pelagian  manner,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  human 
freedom.  0n  the  other  hand,  both  Lutherans  and  Reformers,  following  Au- 
gustine, rejected  the  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  denied  all  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  man.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  Luther- 
ans avoided  the  strict  consequences  of  the  Augnstinian  system,  and  asserted 
"that  the  decrees  of  God  are  conditional ;  while  the  Reformed  theologians  not 
Only  admitted  the  necessity  of  those  consequencei*,  but,  having  once  determin- 
ed the  idea  of  predestination,  went  beyond  the  premises  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  the  fall  of  man  itself  was  predestinated  of  God.  But  this  view,  so  far  from 
meeting  with  general  approbation,  was  at  last  almost  entirely  abandoned  to 
make  way  for  its  opposite.  As  regards  the  extent  of  the  offered  grace,  all 
the  Confession3,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reformed,  held  to  universalism,  in 
distinction  from  particularism  ;  hut  even  all  Calvinists  did  not  on  this  point 
proceed  to  the  same  length  ;  some  of  them  adopted  the  stand-point  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  provisions  of  grace.  The  Weshnrnster  Assembly  aimed  to 
set  forth  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption  so  as  to  harmonize  the  conflicting 
views  about  freedom  and  grace  ;  the  scheme  of  absolute  predestination  wa» 
here  modified  by  the  theory  of  the  Covenants." 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England  ;  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.,. 
1760—1860.     By  Thomas  Erskine  May,  C.  B.     In  two   Volumes.    Vol.  H, 
^,,  Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols.  .1863.     12mo.,  pp.  596. 

x  We  took  occasion,  on  the  issue  of  the  previous  volume  of  Mr.  May,  to  speak 
of  the  author's  plan,  and  of  the  success  which  he  had  achieved  in  a  difficult 
field  of  efl'brt.  The  completion  of  his  undertaking  fully  justifies  the  state- 
ment and  the  expectations  which  were  then  ventured.  Mr.  May  has  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Hallam,  a  careful  student  of  English  histo- 
ry andlife,  an  impartial  annalist,  a  philosophic  thinker,  a  faithful  critic,  and  a 
just  judge.  There  is  no  difliculty  in  perceiving  what  direction  his  sympaihies 
lake,  nor  in  determining  what  principles  get  his  endorsement,  and  what  meas- 
.ures  command  his  approval  ;  but  he  has  no  blind  partisanship  for  the  political 
leaders  whom  he  supports,  and  no  wholesale  denunciation  for  the  managers 
♦whose  policy  he  distrusts.  He  has  no  love  for  feudalism,  but  rejoices  in  the 
progress  of  all  truly  liberal  opinions,  and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  eleva- 
;  tion  of  the  people.  He  would  not  accept  Philip  II.  or  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a 
model  sovereign;  nor  would  he  lend  any  countenance  to  such  plotters  as 
Guy  Fawkes,  nor  such  headlong  agitators  for  "  Repeal"  as  O'Connell.  The 
tjiworn  foe  of  tyranny,  he  has  yet  a  profound  faith  in  government;  a  pleader 
for  progress  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  protests  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  mob,  and  has  little  faith  in  the  revolutions  which  are  inaugurated  in  a 
day  by  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  or  the  arts  of  the  demagogue. 

This  recent  volume  contains  a  very  clear  and  admirable  resume  of  fhe 
political  life  of  the  English  nation  during  the  last  hundred  years.  'J'he 
changes  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  the  sweeping  away 
of  worn-out  systems  of  policy,  the  softening  of  penal  discipline,  the 
growths  and  struggles,  triumphs  and  defeats,  of  parlies,  the  battles  over 
the   freedom    of  the    press,  the    liberty   of  opinion,    the   rights   of  the  sub- 
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ject,  the  prerogatives  of  the  church, — these  are  clearly  traced  and  fairly  pre- 
sented. The  condition  of  Ireland,  and  its  relation  to  English  law  and  life,  the 
policy  of  the  British  government  toward  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
Honie  Government,  furnish  topics  for  discussion  which  cannot  fail  to  bring 
out  both  the  skill  and  tendencies  of  any  author  who  deals  with  them  But  Mr. 
May  does  not  falter.  He  is  a  faithful  historian  still.  He  has  no  justification 
nor  shelter  to  give  to  the  selfishness  which  has  marked  the  government  of  In- 
dia, and  he  makes  palpable  the  folly  which  pushed  the  American  colonies  into 
revolution,  and  built  up  an  independent  nation  on  the  western  continent.  The 
number  of  topics  which  secures  attention  is  large,  but  everyone  is  clearly 
presented  ;  almost  every  variety  of  men  and  measures  comes  in  foi  a  share  of 
notice,  and  none  fails  to  get  it.  The  work  is  eminently  creditable  to  the  au- 
thor, and  a  real  accession  to  our  standard  literature  ;  and  though  it  shows  ns 
much  yet  needing  to  be  done  before  the  civil  life  of  England  is  perfected,  it 
tells  a  most  grateful  story  of  progress,  and  predicts  a  yet  better  fgJ^wPvfpr 
legislation  and  society.  »i    ;  i    ..;  ^  .     ,,  ;  ti  boaooi' 

.      .  ..  ......       -.,  ■  ^   •      '-'    ■       ■■    *  ■  ^niseis- 

Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the   Gospel.    By  Francis  Wayland.    Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  1863.  ,  ''    "' 

These  Letters  were  written  at  the  request  of  Deacon  Heman  Lincoln,  of 
Boston,  and  are  nominally  addressed  to  him  ;  but  both* the  writer  and  receiver 
perfectly  understood  that  they  were  meant  for  the  public  ;  and  the  epistolary 
form  seems  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  familiar  style  and  practi- 
cal  directness  which  it  promises  and  nurtures.  They  aspire  to  no  literary  ex- 
cellences, and  they  exhibit  no  marked  strength  of  thought  or  vigor  of  argu- 
ment. They  will  be  chiefly  prized  as  exhibiting  the  author's  matured 
thoughts  on  the  most  vital  matters,  and  will  be  influential  mostly  by  means  of 
their  exalted  moral  and  spiritual  tone.  Their  criticisms  upon  ministerial  life 
and  teaching,  are  kind  but  sometimes  severe  ;  if  pictures  are  sometimes  over- 
drawn, and  protests  are  over-intense,  and  fears  seem  too  easily  excited,  and 
"  limitations  of  responsibility"  appear  now  and  then  ignored,  and  some  points 
are  extremely  pressed, — yet  no  one  can  escape  the  conviction  that  the  venera- 
..  ble  Ex-President  writes  out  of  a  yearning  and  devout  heart,  burdened  with 
the  fear  that  religion  is  to  be  robbed  of  its  highest  power  through  the  lack  of 
faith,  simplicity  and  devotion  of  its  professed  advocates.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
excite  inquiry,  and  promote  self-examination,  and  stir  penitence,  and  nurture 
faithfulness  in  ministerial  circles, — a  work  of  whose  great  necessity  none  can 
be  more  conscious  than  the  ministry  itself.  The  spirit  of  Dr.  Wayland  grows 
mellow  and  child-like  as  he  bends  under  the  load  of  years,  and  he  is  walking 
toward  the  valley  more  and  more  fully  leaning  on  the  Divine  Plelpen  'i  ''^^ 

Lyra   C(elestis.     Ilymns  on  Heaven.     Selected  by  A.  C.  Thompson^  iD.  D. 
Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1863.  ,i  , 

This  volume  of  poetry  has  been  compiled  with  admirable  taste  ktid  judg- 
ment;  and  contains  a  larger  number  of  hymns  and   poems  on  the  subject  of 
the  *'  Better  Land"  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in  a  single  volume,  and  a 
.better  collection   than  almost  any  other  editor   has   shown   himself  capa- 
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We  of  bringing  togetKer.  While  many  are  fariTniar  and  favorites,  whicli  the 
heart  and  faith  of  Christendom  have  canonized,  not  a  few  gems  will  be  found 
gathered  from  sources  not  generally  available,  but  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
become  admired  and  treasured  for  their  value.  The  publishers  have,  as  usual, 
given  them  all  a  worthy  setting. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  ;  or,  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art 
for  1863.  Exhibiting  the  most  Important  Discoveries  and-  Improvements^in 
Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philos<Jphy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.  Edited  by 
David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  &c.     1863. 

This  volume  of  the  Year-Book  contains  a  portrait  of  Ericsson,  and  337 
pages  of  Letter-press.  The  portrait  is  a  speaking  likeness  ;  the  amount  of 
information,  carefully  collected,  classified  and  arranged,  on  the  various  topics 
indicated  above,  is  immense  and  valuable.  Military  and  naval  matters,  of 
course,  come  in  for  a  larse  share  of  attention,  but  the  whole  field  of  physical 
science  has  been  traversed  by  a  thorough  explorer,  and  its  products  set  before 
us  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  disciple.  The  work  fully  maintains  its 
reputation  and  character. 


The  Social  Condition  of  the  People  in  England.    By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M. 
A.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1863. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plantation,  in  1838 — 1839.  By  Fran- 
ces Anne  Kemble.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1863. 

The  problem  presented  to  social  science  and  Christian  philanthropy  in  the 
question, — What  shall  be  done  for  the  poor?  seems  yet  a  long  way  from  solu- 
tion. And  the  question  is  not  apparently  very  much  easier  to  answer  in  Eu- 
rope than  in  the  United  States.  The  war  in  this  country  appears  to  be  rapid- 
ly working  out  the  problem  which  centuries  of  transatlantic  experience  have 
left  almost  stationary. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  of  horror  expressed  by  Englishmen  over  our 
slavery,  and  the  wholesale  degradation  which  results  from  it.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  complaint  over  this  astonishment  and  remonstrance.  It  has 
been  too  long  the  reproach  of  America.  The  extinguishment  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  empire  was  a  welcome  index  to  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation and  the  growth  of  a  better  public  sentiment.  But  the  work  of  caring 
for  the  crushed  masses  of  the  poor,  has  by  no  means  been  completed  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  compelled  many  of  the  best 
anti-slavery  men  in  this  country  to  receive  the  philanthropy  of  Exeter  Hall, 
and  the  self-complacent  oratory  of  the  Parliament  House,  at  a  considerable 
discount. 

This  volume,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  England  and  Wales,  is  simply  a  republication  of  a  part  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Kay,  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  issued  his  startling  volume  in 
1850.  The  motive  assigned  by  the  American  Editor  for  reprinting  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  England  at  this  time,  is  found  in  the  nature  and  attendants  of 
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our  great  national  struggle.  There  may  be  in  it  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
sharp  and  indignant  retort, — -a  pointing  back  tu  the  ains  that  ought  to  keep 
our  foreign  accusers  silent.  But  the  editor  claims,  in  his  preface,  that  these,^ 
features  of  Knglish  life  appear  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  civil  and  social 
system  upon  which  the  English  nation  is  founded, — that  Ihey  are  not  acci- 
dents but  elements.  And  while  American  Republicanism  is  in  throes,  and 
Southern  oligarchs  are  beginning  to  express  a  preference  for  the  limited  mon-^ 
archy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  supporters  of  absolutism  are  ready  to  call  our 
civil  experiment  a  failure,  we  are  bidden  to  look  below  the  surface  of  English 
life,  and  see  upon  what  the  strong  government  and  jthe  dignified  arisloccacy  of 
that  realm  are  resting.  -    .    ,     .       .... 

The  picture  is  assuredly  a  startling  one  ;  and  had  any  foreign  hand  painted 
it  for  us,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  quarrelling  with  the  arithmetiCf  ■ 
plain  as  it  is,  or  to  repress  the  tendency  to  accuse  the  long  list  of  eminent  > 
and  consenting  witnesses  of  telling  more  than  the  truth.  More  than  twenty 
years  since,  Mr.  C.  Edwards  Lester  wrote,  "The  Glory  and  Shame  of  Eng-rj 
land."  The  English  press  denounced  it  as  libellous  and  untrue,  and  Ameri- 
can generosity  was  very  slow  to  accept  its  representations.  In  the  light  of 
these  fuller  and  more  careful  revelations  of  Mr.  Kay,  Lester's  story  seems 
but  a  hint  and  an  apology.  The  poverty,  the  £lth,  the  social  vices,  the 
bestiality,  the  ignorance,  the  hopelessness,  the  shamelessness,  and  the  num-  ■ 
her  of  the  wretched  people,  in  the  larger  parts  of  both  England  and  Wales,  are 
startling  and  fearful.  The  acquiescence  in  this  condition  by  the  sufferers 
themselves,  as  something  they  cannot  hope  to  escape,  and  the  very  general 
consent  of  the  higher  classes  that  this  state  of  things  may  abide,  are  the  most 
grievous  aspects  of  the  case.  The  lack  of  systematic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  afford  relief,  and  the  want  of  adaptation  and  success  in  the 
efforts  which  have  been  put  forth,  make  the  future  look  even  more  discour- 
aging. But  the  thorough  triumph  of  the  Republican  theory  and  government 
in  the  United  States  may  and  will  do  much  to  open  the  way  of  relief  to  the 
crushed  masses  beyond  the  sea,  and  make  this  valuable  but  painful  book  of 
Mr.  Kay  only  a  monument  of  past  calamities,  and  the  index  which  marks  the 
progress  of  the  race  towards  redemption.  ^    =* 

If  Mr.  Kay  has  been  faithful  and  successful  in  showing  us  the  real  life  of 
the  wretched  in  England,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kembie  has  not  been  less  so  in  opening 
up  to  ns  the  real  life  of  those  who  have  supported  the  decaying  feudalism  of 
the  plantation  in  the  United  States.  This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  daily 
record,  kept  by  an  educated,  vigorous-souled,  true-hearted  woman,  who  never 
sees  through  her  prejudices,  nor  exaggerates  what  she  discovers,  nor  jumps 
to  general  conclusions  at  the  sight  of  a  local  fact.  Her  relations  to  slavery 
plead  for  a  generous  interpretation  of  its  phenomena,  and  her  conscious  impo- 
tence might  well  prompt  her  to  hide  her  eyes  from  what  she  need  not  see, 
and  consent  to  what  she  cannot  hinder  or  help.  But  this  plain,  unvarnished 
diary  is  the  severest  indirect  argument  against  slavery  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed. Seeking  to  act  the  part  of  a  true  woman  to  thd  women  of  the  plantation 
owned  and  skilfully  managed  by  her  husband,  she  found  such  a  state  of  things 
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existing  as  made  allKer  efforts  to  elevate  and  relieve  the  women  in  bondage 
well-nigh  hopeless,  and  was  constantly  confronted  by  such  evidences  of  the 
wretchedness  and  degradation  inherent  in  the  very  system  itself,  as  compelled 
her  to  escape  the  pleas  to  which  she  could  make  no  lesponse  except  in  words 
of  sympathy  or  tears  of  grief.  And  yet  she  saw  not  much  of  those  harsher 
forms  of  cruelty  which  abound  on  some  plantations;  and  the  slaves  with 
whom  she  mingled  were  neither  more  terribly  brutalized  than  the  average, 
iior  more  than  usually  sensitive  to  the  wrongs  beneath  which  they  suffered. 
It  is  the  average  and  essential  life  of  female  slaves  which  is  here  guaged  by  a 
lady  of  rare  intelligence  and  discrimination,  and  estimated  by  the  standard 
which  a  true  woman's  instincts  and  heart  compel  her  to  set  up.  It  is  a  new 
side  of  the  system  which  is  here  so  accurately  photographed,  and  it  is  a  pic- 
ture whose  meaning  and  lessons  nothing  but  careful  study  will  thoroughly  un- 
fold. While  there  is  not  much  in  any  single  paragraph  that  seems  dreadful, 
as  does  the  story  of  old  Prue,  or  the  whipping  of  Uncle  Tom,  in  the  "  Cabin," 
yet  the  Book,  as  a  whole,  thoughtfully  read  and  pondered  by  men  of  character 
and  women  of  refinement  and  taste,  presents  the  saddest  and  severest  record 
against  slavery  yet  made  up  ;  and  prepares  us  to  welcome  the  full  establish- 
ment of  liberty  on  this  continent,  as  a  triumph  which  may  well  wake  the  grat- 
itude and  hope  of  the  world. 


Bv   1 


ffl/.v: 


The  Good  Girl  and  Trite  Woman  ;    or  Elements  of  Success  drawn  from  the 
Life  of  Mary  Lyon,  and  other  similar  Characters,    By  William  M.  Thayer. 
,!    Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1863. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  as  a  pleasant  and  healthful  writer 
for  the  young,  and  be  keeps  his  pen  busy.  Without  being  at  all  original, 
profound  or  brilliant,  he  renders  his  books  entertaining,  while  inculcating  the 
highest  social  and  moral  excellences  of  character,  and  lifting  up  his  voice 
steadily  against  the  false  notions  and  customs  of  society.  A  laborious  col- 
lector of  incidents  with  which  to  illustrate  his  points  and  hold  his  reader's  at- 
tention, a  Christian  counsellor  thoroughly  intent  on  doing  good,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  the  power  of  right  lessons  and  true  training,  he  is  adding  grateful- 
ly to  our  juvenile  literature.  The  present  volume  possesses  all  the  excel- 
lences of  its  predecessors,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  prompt  any  thoughtful  girl 
who  should  read  it,  to  aspire  after  the  character  which  is  set  forth  as  the  con- 
dition and  illustration  of  success. 


■V 


The  Bivouac  and  the  Battle-Field  ;  or  Campaign  Sketches  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  By  George  F.  Noyes,  Captain  U.  S.  Volunteers.  NcAvYork: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1863.  ■■'■'■        :    v 

Capt.  Noyes  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Doubleday,  and  his  narra- 
tive, presents,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  truest  series  of  pictures  of  military 
life  and  experience  which  we  have  yet  seen.  The  record  of  his  active  cam- 
paigning commences  with  the  conflict  between  the  forces  of  Pope  and  Lee, 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  peninsula  by  McClellan,  and  ends  with  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.     The  stories  are  modestly  but  well  tdld,  no  heroism  is 
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assumed  and  no  glorification  is  indulged  ;  in  the  accounts  of  battles,  instead 
of  seeking  to  penetrate  and  unfold  the  plan  of  the  Commanders,  or  portray 
the  general  operations  which  no  single  man  can  see,  and  no  one  save  the 
supreme  officer  can  know,  he  tells  ua  simply  what  occurred  under  his  own 
eye  and  within  his  own  knowledge.  By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  appre- 
hend the  aspects  and  experiences  of  a  battle  from  the  stand-point  of  the  actual 
participants,  and  military  life  stands  out  before  us  in  all  its  varied  reality.  The 
style  of  the  volume  is  animated,  picturesque,  vigorous  and  pleasant,  suggestive 
of  culture,  and  indicative  of  a  subdued  and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Prudent 
and  sparing  in  his  criticisms,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  he  is  no  blind  worshipper 
of  McClellan,  and  that  he  has  a  settled  faith  in  a  vigorous  military  policy,  and 
in  making  the  work  of  discipline  effective  and  thorough,  , 

WEAlt  Ltjnos,  and  how  to  make  them  Stronj? ;  or  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  the 
Chest,  with  their  Home  Treatment  by  the  Movement  Cure.  By  Dio  Lewis,  M. 
D.    Profusely  Illustrated.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1863. 

The  Gymnasium  is  fast  becoming  an  institution  in  America  ;  and  Dr. 
Lewis  is  the  chief  worker  in  the  cause  of  physical  development,  by  means  of 
systematic  training.  His  work  on  gymnastics  has  been  already  noticed  on 
these  pages,  and  his  system  is  fast  finding  development  and  appreciation  in  the 
schools  where  our  youth  are  growing  up  into  a  more  muscular  maturity  under 
its  influence.  The  present  volume  contains  facts,  arguments,  and  suggestions, 
in  abundance  and  variety,  which  the  American  people  would  do  well  to  heed. 
He  discusses  Diet,  Dress,  Ventilation,  Exercise,  Bathing,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
directness  and  vigor,  explodes  some  of  the  popular  notions  respecting  the 
bearing  of  climate  ond  habits  upon  pulmonary  disease,  describes  the  real 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  lungs  as  distinguished  from  the  apparent  symp- 
toms, and  sets  forth,  at  length  and  in  detail,  by  means  of  description,  narrative 
and  cut,  the  methods  of  treatment  by  which  consumptives  may  be  saved  from 
premature  death  and  a  lingering  life  of  agony.  The  book  may  be  safely  com- 
mended to  public  altenlion  as  one  whose  general  influence  cannot  fail  lo  he 
good,  so  far  as  it  is  read  with  discrimination,  and  its  hygienic  principles  are 
intelligently  applied. 


OuT-DooR  Papers.     By  Thomas  "Wentworth  Iligginson.     Boston :    Ticknor  & 
,  Fields.     1863. 

■li  he  Atlantic  Monthly  first  introduced  these  papers  of  Mr.  Higginson  to 
the  public,  and  has  done  very  much  indeed  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  au- 
thor* Their  animus,  and  their  general  line  of  thought,  suggest  that  Higgin- 
son and  Lewis  are  in  alliance, — each  working  vvith  his  own  implements,  and 
in  his  own  way,  but  both  in  effort  for  a  common  end.  Lewis,  being  a  physi- 
jjian,  pleads  for  good  health  ;  Higginson,  being  a  clergyman,  (though  just  now 
Ills  title  of  Colonel  is  the  more  prominent,)  calls  for  a  muscular  Christianity. 
The  papers  are  full  of  learning,  vigor,  vivacity  and  earnestness,  tinged  with  a 
quiet  humor,  and  keen,  occasionally,  with  a  wholesome  sarcasm.     The  author 
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is  a  rare  lover  and  a  skilful  interpreter  of  nature,  a  genial  ebmpahion  and  a 
shrewd  observer  of  men  ;  and  his  essays  are  full  of  real  stimulus,  ralaable 
suggestions  and  healthy  entertainment.  They  are  reprinted  by  the  publishers 
in  the  attractive  style  which  has  done  not  a  little  to  help  the  "  Country  Par- 
son" on  his  way  to  popularity. 
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Hospital  Transports.  A  Memoir  of  the  Embarkation  of  the  Sick  and  Wound- 
ed from  the  Peninsula  of  Virginia  in  the  Summer  of  1862.  Compiled  and  Pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Boston  :  Tieknor  &  Fields. 
1863. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  will 
have  a  sufficient  guaranty  respecting  the  interest  of  this  volume,  when  it  is 
stated  that  he  is  the  compiler,  and,  chiefly,  the  writer  of  these  sketches.  To 
say  that  they  are  vivid,  replete  with  infurmation,  indicative  of  great  energy, 
perseverance  and  skill  in  the  performance  of  a  very  vast,  difficult  and  delicate 
service,  and  that  they  are  adapted  to  excite  wonder,  gratitude  and  confidence, 
over  the  magnificent  operations  of  the  Commission,  is  to  state  much  less  than 
the  whole  truth.  Wherever  this  book  is  read,  it  must  excite  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  our  wounded  and  sick  soldiers,  awaken  admiration  toward  the 
men,  and  especially  toward  the  women  who  are  wearing  so  worthily  the  man- 
tle of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  prompt  to  the  most  generous  support  of  the 
noble  charity  whose  work  is  so  modestly  but  so  ihrillingly  sketched  on  these 
pages.  Such  a  company  of  workers  ought  not  to  lack  for  resources,  nor  be 
hampered  by  suspicions. 
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Article  1. —FAITH  AND  DOUBT.* 


It  is  both  pleasing  and  useful  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
struggle'  between  Christianity  and  the  various  forms  of  unbe- 
lief and  doubt,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
time.  In  such  a  course  of  reading,  the  book  befqre  us  is  the 
best  guide  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  find.  It  is  more  than  a 
mere  guide,  for  it  gives  within  its  own  compass  much  of  that 
very  history  itself,  both  in  its  outline,  and,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  in  the  details.  It  even  goes  further,  and  attempts  by 
analysis  to  detect  the  various  causes  underlying  the  history. 
If  in  the  latter  efforts  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the  au- 
thor, we  can  always  give  him  credit  for  honest  labor  and  can- 
did thought,  frankly  conceding  that  his  suggestions  help  us  to 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  causes  where  he  fails  to  assign  them. 

We  might  complain  that  the  author  uses  too  dignified  a  term 
to  denote  the  adviersary  of  Christian  faith.  Free  Thought,  we 
might  object,  is  too  good  a  name  to  be  given  to  doubt,  unbelief 
and  various  forms  of  opposition  of  the  human  mind  to  Revela- 

*A  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  reference  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1862,  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Bampton,  M.  A.,  canon  of  Salisbury.  By  Adam  Storey  Farrar, 
M.  A.,  Michael  Fellow  of  Queens  College,  Oxford.  New  York,  D„ 
Appleton  &  Co.  1863. 
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tion.  But  after  an  eflfort  to  fix  upon  a  better,  our  charity  is  at 
least  enlarged  toward  the  author.  If  we  say  "  Free  Thinking," 
we  find,  as  the  author  says,  it  has  been  employed  in  a  technical 
sense  to  denote  the  Deism  of  the  last  century.  If  we  say  "  In- 
fidelity," that  has  a  technical  allusion  to  a  particular  form  of 
opposition  to  Christianity,  or  at  least  as  represented  by  the 
Papal  church,  in  France.  If  we  say  "  Skepticism, "^  we  find  that 
is  also  specific  rather  than  general,  so  of  unbelief  and  doubt. 
Unbelief  rejects  Christianity  by  volition,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  feelings.  Doubt  hesitates  on  account  of  insuflficient  evi- 
dence, or  rather  on  account,  in  this  case,  of  inability  of  the  in- 
tellect owing  to  prejudice,  and  feeling  duly  to  weigh  the  evi'- 
dence,  at  least,  so  as  to  cause  the  intellectual  perceptions  deep- 
ly to  impress  the  sensibility.  In  what  we  have  to  say  in  thia 
article  it  will  be  seen  we  use  the  term  in  a  more  general  sense- 
"We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  it  is  a  better  term  than  Free 
Thought,  but  we  believe  it  is  better  for  our  purpose. 

The  struggle  of  which  we  speak,  viewed  historically,  must 
for  want  of  materials  be  confined  chiefly  to  Europe,  in  the  large 
sense,  if  one  iiright  say  so,  to  indicate  the  field  of  European 
thought,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In  our  country  and  others, 
at  this  day,  modifications  of  that  thought  may  be  readily  traced, 
but  the  divergence  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  mark  a  distinct  his- 
torical scene  in  so  extensive  a  history. 

The  time  of  this  history  our  author  marks  off  into  epochs 
sufficiently  definite  to  include  at  least  the  time  of  culmination 
of  the  conflict  which  Christianity  has  had  with  any  predominant 
error  in  a  given  sphere.  The  first  epoch  thus  marked,  extends^ 
from  A.  D.  160  to  360.  During  these  200  years,  we  view  the  con- 
flict as  waged  by  Christianity  against  heathen  philosophy.  The 
second  period  extends  from  11 00  to  1400.  During  these  300  years 
Christianity  struggles  with  the  skeptical  tendencies  of  scholas- 
ticism. The  third  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  ex- 
tends from  1400  to  1625.  This  is  characterized  as  a  struggle 
of  Christianity  against  the  wrong  tendency  of  literature  at  the 
Eenaissance  in  Italy.  The  fourth  extends  through  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  to  the  present  time.  To  this, 
the  Eeformation  may  be  regarded,  if  we  speak  of  the  occasion 
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simply  as  distinguished  from  cause,  as  introductory.  This  last 
great  struggle  is  also  presented  under  three  aspects ;  Christi- 
anity in  conflict  with  modern  philosophy  in  three  forms:  First 
with  English  Deism  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  next,  with 
French  infidelity  in  the  18th  century;  lastly,  with  German  Ra- 
tionalism in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Of  this,  the  end  is 
not'yet. 

Before  we  enter  upon  these  epochs,  it  is  well  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  Our  author  thus 
gives  us  his  views  on  this  point: 


"  Christianity  offers  occasion  for  opposition  by  its  inherent  claims, 
independently  of  incidental  causes.  For  it  asserts  authority  over  re- 
ligious belief  in  virtue  of  being  a  supernatural  communication  from 
God,  and  claims  the  right  to  control  human  thought  in  virtue  of  pos- 
sessing sacred  books  which  are  at  once  the  record  and  the  instrument 
of  the  communication,  written  by  men  endowed  by  supernatural  wis- 
dom. The  inspiration  of  the  writers  is  transferred  to  the  books,  the 
matter  of  which,  so  far  as  it  forms  the  subjectof  Revelation,  is  receiv- 
ed as  true  because  divine,  not  regarded  as  divine  because  perceived 
to  be  true."  , , 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  here  assumes  burdens  for 
Christianity,  for  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  not  the 
oblio;ation  to  bear.  We  do  not  believe  it  claims  authority  over 
religious  belief  in  virtue  of  being  a  divine  revelation  in  the  ab- 
solute and  authoritative  way  in  which  he  represents,  at  least  in 
its  first  approach  to  the  human  soul.  It  comes  at  first  not  to 
control  irrespective  of  the  claims  its  contents  have  over  reason 
by  virtue  of  their  own  merit.  It  oomes  willing  to  be  criticised. 
It  comes  at  first  inviting  investigation.  It  comes  to  us  saying, 
*'  Come,  let  us  reason  toirether."  It  comes  at  first  with  argu- 
ments sufficient  to  convince  the  soul  that  it  is  inspired  of  God. 
It  is  the  duty  of  reason,  not  to  say  necessity,  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  merits  of  Revelation,  both  as  to  its  contents  in 
the  main,  and  of  the  claims  it  has  to  reception  as  inspired. 

The  human  soul  must  first  pronounce  for  itself  whether  the 
Scriptures  have  the  characteristics  worthy  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, both  in  its  proofs  of  inspiration,  and  in  the  main  in  its 
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contents,  suppose  they  presented  no  more  external  proofs  of 
inspiration  than  the  Koran  and  the  Shasters,  is  the  human  soul 
pnder  any  obligation  to  receive  it  as  inspired  ?  By  no  means. 
The  Bible  differs  from  them,  in  this  view,  precisely  in  this,  that 
it  presents  claims  which  are  satisfactory  to  reason,  while  they 
•do  not.  But  again,  suppose,  if  we  can,  that  the  Bible,  with  all 
the  external  proofs  of  inspiration  it  now  has,  still  had  fOr  its 
contents  the  Koran  or  Shasters,  could  reason  by  possibility  in 
that  exercise  in  which  it  intelligently  receives  the  Scriptures  as 
inspired,  receive  it  in  the  supposed  case  ?  By  no  means.  Both 
the  external  proof  and  the  contents  must  in  the  main  be  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  reason  before  any  book  can  properly  as- 
sert authority  over  the  human  soul.  Reason  in  its  candid  and 
impartial  and  patient  exercise  must  furnish  its  own  tests  of  in- 
spiration, or  at  least  find  in  the  proposed  revelation  satisfacto- 
ry tests,  or  it  is  under  no  obligation  to  receive  it  as  inspired. 
Nay  more,  it  cannot  if  it  would.  It  may  receive  it  only  by  re- 
fusing to  exercise  reason.  It  can  only  receive  it,  in  the  circum-' 
stances  supposed,  in  opposition  to  conscience,  only  by  com- 
mitting sin  against  itself  and  God.  "  If  our  hearts  condemn  us 
God  is  greater  than  our  hearts."  There  is  no  safe  side  in  er- 
ror. It  is  as  great  a  sin  to  receive  a  book  as  inspired  which  is 
.not  inspired,  the  book  of  Mormon  for  instance,  as  it  is  to  re- 
ject one  which  is  inspired.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
soul  must  decide  this  question.  If  a  book  has  not  the  tests 
which  reason  demand,  how  can  reason  accept  it?  How  can  it 
be  under  any  obligation  to  receive  it  ? 

Our  view  is  that  the  Bible  asserts  its  authority  over  reason, 
not  because  it  is  opposed  to  its  legitimate  demands,  but  be- 
cause it  meets  them.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Bible  in  all 
things  meets  what  might  be  called  the  perceptions  of  reason,  at 
least  in  detail.  We  do  not  say  it  can  comprehend  all  that  is 
revealed.  We  do  not  say  that  it  has  no  difficulties  in  accept- 
ing the  Scriptures ;  but  we  say  it  acts  contrary  to  itself  when 
it  does  not  receive  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  When 
it  is  said  without  qualification,  that  the  Bible  "  asserts  authority 
over  religious  belief  in  virtue  of  being  a  supernatural  communica- 
tion from  God,"  it  seems  to  us  likely  to  carry  with  it  a  wrong 
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impression ;  unless  it  be  explained  that  reason  in  virtue  of  her 
own  laws  is  obliged  to  accept  it  in  that  character  in  the  first 
place  y  to  accept  it  by  virtue  of  its  capability  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  reason  as  a  revelation. 

Again,  when  it  is  said  that  the  revelation  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  "  is  received  as  true  because  divine,  not  merely  re- 
garded as  divine  because  perceived  to  be  true,"  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar danger.  At  first,  that  is  in  settling  the  question  whether 
the  Bible  is  inspired,  the  perception  of  its  general  truth  has 
much  to  do,  as  we  have  seen  in  bringing  the  reason  to  affirm 
that  the  book  is  divine.  This  remark  of  the  author  has  no  ap- 
plication till  after  that  question  is  settled.  Then  it  has  its  ap- 
plication within  certain  limits.  When  the  doctrines  of  the  Di- 
vine Incarnation  and  the  Resurrectfon  of  the  Dead,  for  instance, 
and  other  things  which  are  manifestly  above  reason,  are  com- 
municated, we  receive  them  because  they  are  contained  in  a 
book  which  reason  has  previously  decided  to  be  inspired  j  the 
doctrines  though  above  reason  are  not  contrary  to  it;  to  reject 
them  under  the  circumstances,  is  not  according  to  reason,  but 
entirely  contrary  to  it.  In  this  way  the  Bible  may  contain  and 
does  contain  things  not  according  to  the  preconceptions  of  rea- 
son, but  aside  from  them  it  contains  enough  to  aid  the  reason 
in  deciding  that  the  Bible  is  inspired,  and  then  those  higher 
things  are  never  contradictory  to  demands  of  reason  as  acting 
under  the  new  light  which  inspiration  sheds  upon  it. 

We  do  not  complain  of  this  author  as  representing  the  Bible 
as  unreasonable,  and  yet  as  asserting  that  reason  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Bible.  Far  from  it,  yet  we  fear  some  may  easily  so 
understand  his  language.  Others  in  effect,  do  assert  the  mon- 
strous doctrine  and  then  take  to  themselves  great  credit  for 
exalting  the  Scriptures^  The  fact  is  that  such  a  course  or  any 
thing  that  savors  of  it  inflicts  an  untold  injury  upon  the  interests 
of  true  religion  and  is  not  easily  rebuked  in  terms  sufficiently  se- 
vere. Some  men  seem  to  think  they  bring  great  praise  to  God 
by  doing  all  they  can  to  degrade  man  in  the  essential  elements 
of  his  being,  though  the  Bible  so  explicitly  declares  that  therein 
the  creature  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator. 
1* 
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'  i  The  conflict,  then,  between  Christianity  and  the  various 
forces  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend  is  not  the  conflict  of 
reason  against  revelation  nor  anything  like  that.  It  is  the  con- 
flict of  that  which  is  true  with  that  which  is  false ;  it  is  more ;  it 
is  the  conflict  of  that  which  is  reasonable  with  that  which  is 
unreasonable.  It  is  the  struggle  of  man  as  guided  in  the  ways 
of  right  reason  against  himself  as  under  the  bondage  of  appe- 
tite, and  as  blindly  following  that  which  his  own  heart,  when 
under  the  guidance  of  right  reason,  condemns.  It  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober. 

The  feelings  are  known  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
will.  A  prejudice  often  goes  farther  in  determining  the  deci- 
sion of  the  will  than  the  best  of  arguments  addressed  to  the 
intellect.  Again  the  attitude  of  the  will  has  a  great  influence 
upon  the  intellectual  powers,  in  preventing  them  from  giving 
attention  to  argument  and  in  preventing  evidence  from  exerting 
its  legitimate  force  in  producing  conviction.  If,  therefore,  we 
assume  that  Christianity  is  right  and  carries  with  it  both  the 
external  and  internal  proof  of  its  divine  nature  sufficient  to 
produce  conviction  in  intelligent,  candid  minds,  we  expect  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  it  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
feelings,  prejudice,  appetite  and  passion.  Its  doctrines  pro- 
pose to  interfere  with  a  life  under  the  dominion  of  the  sensi- 
bilities. They  naturally  rebel  and  too  often  carry  with  them 
the  will.  Christianity  is  rejected.  The  mind  passes  beyond 
doubt  to  positive  unbelief.  Another  source  of  opposition  to 
Christianity  arises  from  ignorance  or  incapacity  to  apprehend 
it  in  any  sufficient  degree.  Still  further,  there  are  difficulties 
to  enlightened  and  naturally  candid  minds ;  not  insuperable 
difficulties,  it  is  true ;  but  still  difficulties  which  frequently  have 
a  tendency  to  try  the  impatience  of  th.e  natural  heart.  This 
state  of  trial  is  more  strictly  doubt.  From  this  state  the 
min'd  may  easily,  by  a  perverse  will,  pass  into  opposition  to 
that  system  in  which  it  has  seen  so  much  to  admire  and  whose 
proofs  it  had  well  nigh  mastered  and  accepted.  It  is  to  the 
latter  kind  of  opposition,  the  author  proposes  to  give  his  chief 
attention.  But  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  in  concrete  life 
between  them.     Both  kinds  of  these  causes  frequently  coope- 
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rate  to  produce  the  various  forms  of  enmity  and  opposition  to 
Christianity.  '  .  i    x, 

In  the  first  great  struggle  of  Christianity,  against  unbelief 
and  doubt,  as  embodied  in  expiring  heathenism,  both  these 
causes  arc  manifestly  in  operation,  and  we  judge  on  the  whole 
more  from  feelings  than  from  intellectual  doubts.  Though  it 
would  lack  the  part  of  candor  to  say  there  might  not  have  been 
grave  doubts  in  some  of  the  abler  opposers,  it  seems  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  other  causes  as  the  preponderating  influence. 

Though  there  are  various  allusions  to  Christians,  their  doc- 
trines, and  their  lives,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
by  heathen  authors,  it  is  not  till  then  Christianity  became  the 
theme  of  literary  investigation.  Then,  instead  of  anything  like 
fair  treatment  or  intelligent  opposition,  it  was  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  assailed  by  satire,  by  Lucian,  in  what,  perhaps,  the 
heathen  might  have  called  a  religious  novel.  Percgrinus  Pro- 
teus was  his  hero.  This  hero  was  a  base  hypocrite,  philoso- 
pher and  villain,  who  is  represented  as  joining  the  Christians, 
"  miserable  men ;"  suddenly  becoming  a  bishop,  he  burns  him- 
self to  gain  immortality.  He  ridicules  his  hero  for  abandoning 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks  to  worship  "  the  crucified  sophist." 
Here  is  an  author  who  probably  hates  and.  ridicules  all  relig- 
ion, Christianity  among  the  rest,  probably  from  a  secret  convic- 
tion that  his  own  religion  was  false,  and  allows  his  feelings, 
rather  than  his  convictions,  to  give  a  verdict  against  the  new 
religion. 

At  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  Celsus  wrote  against 
Christianity.  He  uses  arguments,  though  not  very  fairly,  more 
than  the  scoffing  Lucian.  He  was  a  pantheist,  and  strove  to 
overthrow  Monotheism  ;  he  complains  of  the  Scriptures  as  very 
defective  in  form,  contradictory  in  substance;  defamed  the 
Christians  and  justified  their  persecution;  complained  of  them 
bitterly  for  converting  the. poor  and  vicious;  rejected  the  whole 
system  as  bringing  God  down  too  low  and  lifting  man  too  high. 

Origen  thought  it  worth  while  to  answer  this  author,  and  it 
is  from  him  we  learn  what  Celsus  wrote,  and  how  the  Chris- 
tians probably  replied.  But  the  new  religion  gained  ground. 
It  was  no   doubt   the  fear  that   Christianitv  would  overthrow 
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heathenism,  to  which  he  was  wedded,  that  led  Celsus  to  write 
against  Christianity.  His  feelings  quickened  and  magnified 
his  doubt  as  to  the  just  claims  of  the  new  religion,  though  he 
noticed  some  admitted  difficulties. 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Celsus,  Porphyry,  the  next  op- 
posing  writer,  brought  much  more  argument  and  intellect  to  the 
encounter  than  the  two  predecessors.  He  was  evidently  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  Christian  system  than  they.  He 
made  fierce  and  able  attacks  upon  the  Scriptures.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  earnest  man,  and  probably  feared  that  de- 
caying heathenism,  without  a  revival,  would  not  long  hold  soci- 
ety together. 

He  attacked,  probably  with  good  reason,  the  allegorical 
mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  then  in  such  general  accep- 
tance among  Christians.  He  brought  forward  the  dispute  be- 
tween Paul  and  Peter,  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  altoprether  hu- 
man.  He  criticised  the  Mosaic  history,  with  more  intellect 
than  Colenso  of  our  day.  He  examined  the  book  of  Daniel 
with  an  acumen  that  yet  commands  admiration,  and  wins  imi- 
tators among  able  German  writers. 

In  the  efforts  to  oppose  Christianity,  the  aim  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  supernatural  element  by  casting  suspicion  upon  the  nar- 
rative of  the  miracles.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  attack  was  made  from  another  point  of  view.  During 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  which  began  in  303,  Hieracles,  one 
of  the  persecutors,  wrote  an  account  of  Appolonius,  a  Pythago- 
rian  philosopher,  with  the  intent  to  make  his  hero  rival  our 
Saviour  as  a  teacher  and  a  worker  of  miracles.  His  hero  "  was 
partly  a  philosopher,  partly  a  magician  j  half  mystic,  half  im- 
postor." At  a  still  later  day,  this  character  was  reproduced 
by  one  of  the  Philostrati.  The  aim  appears  to  have  been  similar 
to  that  which^  modern  spiritualism  seems  to  have  in  view,  so  far 
as  it  is  conscious  of  a  religious  aim ;  to  present  miracles  as 
worthy  of  being  considered  divine  as  are  those  of  Christianity. 
In  neither  case  is  it  the  object  to  prove  there  is  any  God 
outside  of  nature,  but  to  reduce  Christian  miracles  to  the 
level  of  mere  natural  phenomena,  by  consenting  to  place  their 
own  miracles  under  that  head.     Miracles   thus    disposed  of,  it 
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easily  follows  that  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  nothing  peculiar, 
and  hence  God  only  speaks  through  it  as  he  speaks  through 
human  minds  to-day.  Thus,  while  seeming  to  admit  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  accounts  of  the  miracles,  this  new  opposition  was 
really  trying  a  new  plan  for  the  overthrow  of  Christianity.  If 
the  others  be  called  a  bold  assault,  this  may  be  called  the  pro- 
cess of  mining  the  foundations  of  the  citadel.  It,  by  slow  and 
insidious  approaches,  proposes  to  conquer.  •        ^ 

Still  Christianity  gained  in  power.  Persecutions  ceased, 
and  the  doctrine  of  toleration  for  Christianity  was  proclaimed 
by  imperial  authority ;  not  long  after,  by  the  same  authority,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  the  state  religion  and  heathenism  had  to 
take  its  turn  of  begging  simply  toleration. 

Julian  became  emperor,  and  for  a  little  period  the  wheels  of 
time  seemed  to  go  backward.  He  used  both  sword  and  pen 
(A.  D.  363)  to  restore  the  old  religion.  He  differed  from  his 
predecessors  in  that  he  had  been  educated  in  Christianity.  He 
better  understood  the  moral  necessities  of  man  as  an  individual 
and  in  society.  He  therefore  saw  that  heathenism  must  be  re- 
formed, or  fail  to  hold  society  together,  and  he  proposed  a  plan 
for  its  reformation  in  his  officia  Icapacity  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
He  could  not  succeed,  however,  in  causing  Christian  fruits  to 
grow  upon  heathen  doctrine,  figs  upon  thistles.  He  seemed  to 
be  seeking  the  absolute  religion,  as  is  the  phrase  of  this  day. 
Christianity,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  forms,  but  not  the  exclu- 
sive form.  He  criticised  both  the  history  and  polity  of  the 
Old  Testament.  With  him  prophecy  was  only  a  species  of 
oracles  such  as  the  heathen  had,  and  what  there  is  good  in  the 
Scriptures  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  a  kind  of 
wisdom  that  still  lives  in  certain  quarters,  where  it  is  thought 
to  be  original.  He,  of  course,  saw  nothing  so  peculiarly  Divine 
in  Jesus,  a  good  man,  whom  John  alone  undertook  to  palm  off 
as  Divine.  After  two  years,  Julian  was  removed  by  death,  the 
last  hope  of  heathenism  was  gone,  and  the  shadow  once  more 
moved  forward  on  the  face  of  the  dial. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  conflict  over  which 
Christianity  had  to  carry  on  war  with  heathen  philosophy, 
which  was  brought  into  the  church ;  nor   can  wfe  stop  to  speak 
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of  the  warring  of  sects  and  the  centralization  of  power  which 
soon  corrupted,  to  a  great  extent,  the  chief  body  of  those  bear- 
ing  the  Christian  name.  Christianity  proved  itself  to  possess 
a  vital  force  sufficient  to  vanquish  all  her  foes.  She  more  than 
realized  the  fable  of  the  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 
pents. Heathenism  had  to  give  place  to  the  new  religion. 
The  same  arguments,  under  new  forms  and  in  new  circumstanc- 
es are,  from  time  to  time,  still  used  against  Christianity.  She 
will  easily  outlive  the  effects  of  the  arguments  she  has  over- 
thrown, as  well  as  the  new  ones  to  come. 

Our  author  very  properly  remarks  that  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  thenstruggle  of  Christianity  with  the  forces  she  has 
already  vanquished  in  her  march,  is  fruitful  of  practical  lessons 
in  carrying  forward  the  great  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 
heathen  of  to-day  bring  forward  similar  objections,  and  similar 
answers  are,  in  many  cases,  as  well  adapted  to  our  times  as  in 
those  early  days.  In  many  respects  we  may  expect  similar  de- 
velopments of  error  in  our  mission  field,  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  church. 

Tn  this  chapter  of  the  struggle,  we  find  but  slight  traces  of 
that  argument  which,  in  our  times,  perhaps,  if  not  the  chief, 
already  is  destined  to  be  the  chief,  in  creating  doubt  in  the 
more  strict  sense ;  that  science  contradicts  the  Bible,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  Divine.  This  was  more  than  intimated, 
however,  in  the  various  criticisms  upon  the  first  part  of  Gene- 
sis, especially  in  noting  that  there  were  evenings  and  mornings 
before  there  was  a  sun.  But  we  look  forward  without  one  dis- 
tressing doubt  as  to  the  grand  result  in  each  renewal  of  the 
war.  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world  for  us  as 
individuals,  and  as  a  race,  even  our  faith. 

After  the  conquest  of  heathenism,  Christianity  remained  the 
acknowledged  victor  of  the  field  for  several  centuries.  Not 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  was  the  peace 
again  really  broken.  Old  society  had  dissolved.  The  Roman 
empire  had  disappeared,  and  even  its  language  had  been  broken 
up  into  the  Romance  languages,  a  second  confusion  of  tongues. 
New  races  and  new  kingdoms  had  come  upon  the  theatre  of 
action.     Through  the  fearful  dissolution  of  society  and  the  con- 
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flict  of  heterogeneous  elements  for  political,  and  social  ascen- 
dency and  the  slow  reconstruction,  Christianity  had  been  the 
only  abiding  power  and  guiding  light.  But  the  very  abuses  of 
Christianity,  as  practiced  by  her  so-called  friends,  were  among 
the  potent  causes  which  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  new 
struggle.  If  feudalism  had  dissolved,  the  popedom  had  appear- 
ed in  power,  and  the  political  struggle  for  liberty  was,  for  the 
most  part,  against  those  who  should  have  been  the  leaders  in 
the  way  to  freedom. 

This  second  great  struggle  lasted  three  hundred  years,  ex- 
tending from  the  year  1100  to  1400,  and,  if  it  then  ceased,  it 
was  only  after  introducing  the  third,  extending,  in  reality,  to 
the  present,  though  often  changing  its  form.  In  the  second 
struggle,  what  is  called  the  scholastic  philosophy,  played  an 
important  part,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  that 
was.  The  words  of  our  author  are  well  chosen  and  brief  upon 
this  difficult  point : 

''  Scholasticism  is  the  vague  name  which  describes  the  system  of 
inquiry  in  the  middle  ages.  In  truth,  it  marks  a  period  rather  than 
a  system  ;  a  method  rather  than  a  philosophy.  In  spite  of  difference 
of  form,  it  links  itself  with  the  speculations  of  other  ages  in  com- 
munity of  aim,  in  that  it  strove  to  gain  a  general  philosophy  of  the 
universe,  to  reach  some  few  principles  which  might  offer  an  interpre- 
tation of  all  difficulties." 

We  cannot  enter  upon  details.  We  may,  however,  say  that 
scholasticism  confined  itself,  in  the  main,  to  metaphysical  stud- 
ies and  modes.  The  great  field  of  physical  sciences  was 
scarcely  touched  by  the  powerful  minds  of  those  days.  In  met- 
aphysics, also,  they  had  to  set  out  with  a  chaos — Greek,  Arab, 
and  Christian  elements  commingled.  The  following  quotation 
from  our  author  will  introduce  the  reader  to  one  of  the  chief 
controversies  of  the  times  : 

"  The  progress  of  discovery  has  forced  upon  us  a  sub-division  of 
the  sciences  into  two  classes,  unknown  in  the  middle  ages  ;  in  one  of 
which  we  discover  causes  ;  in  the  oth«r,  in  which  we  are  unable  to 
find  causes,  we  rest  content  by  classification  by  species  and  genera. 
In  the  former  we  discover  antecedents^   in  the  latter,  types.    ,But  in 
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mediaeval  science,  as  in  Greek,  the  latter  class  was  regarded  as  the 
sole  form  of  all  perfect  science.  Hence  the  reason  will  appear  why 
the  question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  genera  and  species  had  a  monop- 
oly of  the  field  of  inquiry ;  and  also  why  the  theory  of  predecation 
was  exalted  into  the  most  important  part  of  logic.  Those  who  thought 
that  genera  had  a  real  existence  as  essences  apart  from  man's  mind 
and  from  nature,  were  denominated  Realists ;  those  who  denied  to 
them  any  real  existence,  and  considered  them  to  be  a  common  quality 
labelled  by  a  common  name,  were  Nominalists  ;  those  who  held  the 
intermediate  view,  and  assumed  them  to  exist,  not  only  as  artificial 
names,  but  as  general  classes  in  the  human  mind,  were  Conceptual- 
alists.  With  the  realist,  classification  was  not  arbitrary,  but  true 
and  determined  for  man.  With  the  nominalist  and  conceptualist,  it 
was  created  by  man,  and  amenable  to  correction." 

Without  a  little  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  dispute 
is  very  active  in  onr  own  day  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  we 
might  be  disposed  to  smile  that  the  contending  parties  in  such 
questions  should  become  so  earnest  as  alternately  to  sway  the 
chief  destinies  of  society.  Even  now,  however,  the  question 
whether  species  are  peruianent  as  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
mind,  embodied  in  nature,  not  to  be  transmuted  the  one  into 
the  other,  or  whether  they  are  not  fundamental  but  transmuta- 
ble,  wo  know  has,  in  our  own  time,  awakened  earnestness  even 
to  bitterness,  among  our  most  scientific  men.  It  is  now  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  even  the  mind,  unaccustomed  to  science  can  see, 
has  much  depending  upon  it,  not  only  in  abstract  science,  but 
as  afi'ecting  our  views  of,  and  faith  in,  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  whole  field  of  religion,  and  even  ethics.  We 
are  not,  then,  quite  at  liberty  to  laugh  at  the  ancients. 

Take  one  example  of  the  application  of  the  contending  theo- 
ries of  the  realist  and  nominalist  in  those  times,  to  a  religious 
controversy,  that  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  easy  for  the  realist  to 
assume  Deity  for  his  genus,  and  admit  the  identity  of  essence 
in  the  three  species.  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  nomi- 
nalist could  only  make  nominal  distinctions  and  fall  under  the 
suspicion  of  holding  tritheism  if  held  thus  to  the  Divine  unity; 
if  held  to  the  diversity  only  in  the  verbal  sense,  then  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  were  only  the  attributes,  or  perhaps  powers  of 
the  one   God,  and  thus  became  chargeable  with  Sabellianism. 
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Abelard,  by  the  application  of  his  theory  to  this  very  subject, 
aroused  St.  Bernard  to  its  defence  on  the  other  side.  It  is' 
doubtful  whether  he  intended  to  introduce  any  form  of  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity,  though  he  was  condemned  more  and  more 
as  time  went  on ;  it  may  be  he  was  only  a  forerunner  of  true 
Protestantism.  Still,  it  is  certain  the  intellectual  activity 
aroused  by  him,  together  with  the  unwise  modes  of  opposing 
him,  did  not  cease  till  the  claims  of  Christianity  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed again.  He-  suggested  that  there  were  false  readings  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  spurious  books  and  other  things  of  similar 
nature,  when  he  coula  not  find  satisfactory  interpretations. 
He  may  be  i^arded,  in  this  sense,  as  commencing  a  movement 
which  at  length  resulted  in  the  science  of  Biblical  criticism. 

There  are  other  movements  of  this  age  deserving  of  notice. 
One  denominated  the  "  Everlasting  Gospel,"  founded  on  the 
idea  that  there  must  be  a  dispensation  for  each  person  of  the 
Trinity.  The  Father's  ended  with  the  coming  of  the  Son ;  the 
Son's  ended  with  the  establishment  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
which  put  forth  the  idea.  Of  course  the  Spirit's  dispensation 
was  to  be  carried  forward  by  themselves.  This,  though  intend- 
ed, perhaps,  to  be  only  mystical,  at  length  assumed  the  attitude 
of  hostility  to  Christianity. 

There  was  also  another  movement  to  find  the  "  absolute  re- 
ligion," and  to  deprive  Christianity  of  its  claim  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive religion  of  mankind.  This  appears  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  our  times  it  is  very  active. 

Another  element  introduced  into  the  controversies  of  those 
times  is  peculiarly  revived  in  our  own  time  :  The  doubting  of 
the  doctrine  of  immortality.  This  seems  to  have  come  from. 
i  contact  with  the  Mahometans.  The  crusades  over,  there  were 
friendly  communications  with  them.  Averroes,  a  Mahometan 
philosopher  and  commentator  upon  Aristotle,  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  promoter  of  this  doctrine. 

The  weapons  used  against  errors   in  those  times  were  not 
always  legitimate ;  though  those  of  a  legitimate  kind  at  length 
gained  the  victory ;  their  success  was  often  hindered  by  perse- 
cution and  the  inquisition.      These  often  reacted  so  as  to  give 
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new  life  to  Qvv6t,  as  beitig  allied  in  those  times  to  political 
freedom. 

As  we  proceed  to  consider  What  onr  author  regards  as  the 
third  crisis,  the  reader  should  reflect  that  it  follows  immediate- 
ly tipon  that  which  has  just  been  described.  The  former  is 
tegaf ded  as  ending  in  1400,  and  the  latter  begins  at  the  same 
date.  Between  the  termination  of  the  first  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second,  intervened  a  period  of  peace  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  years.  But  the  transition  of  the  second  to  the  third 
5s  gradual.  Old  causes  partly  fall  awav,  and  partly  continue 
their  activity.  New  causes  come  to  commingle  with  the  old  in 
bringing  on  the  third  struggle,  which  Is  regarded^s  extending 
to  1625,  in  all  225  years. 

The  pantheism  of  Averroes,  and  disbelief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  continued,  and  even  increased,  in  force.  Though 
the  author  Was  of  the  twelfth  century,  his  philosopliy  still  last- 
ed. According  to  that  philosophy^  God  is  not  a  free,  personal 
cause,  the  creatot*  of  mattery  and  other  minds  are  not  free  and 
personal ;  but  -matter  is  eternal  and  God  the  irapersonalnnjnd 
o*f  the  universe,  and  that  into  this  impersonal  mind  all  others, 
as  being  only  manifestations  of  it,  are  to  be  absorbed.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  view,  another  form  of  infidelity  should  be  men- 
tioned, which  served  to  divide  with  that  just  mentioned,  the 
opposers  of  Christianity.  This  second  was  pure  materialism,- 
absolutely  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  saving  for  it 
the  poor  privilege  of  absorption  j  and  of  course  denying  every- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  religion  to  guide  and  bless  an 
immortal  soul.  These  influences  were  sustained  chiefly  by  the 
great  Medical  University  at  Padua.  These  doctrines  had  con- 
fessors, as  Brwno  and  Vanini,  and  the  weakness  of  the  church 
party,  by  putting  them  to  death  for  opinion's  sake,  constituted 
them  martyrs. 

But  these  old  forces  were  greatly  strengthened  by  new 
causes,  to  which  we  must  direct  attention  in  few  words.  While 
the  crusades  had  impov-erished  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  enrich- 
ed Italy  by  extending  her  commerce,  by  turning  her  religion  to 
worldly  gain,  and  aided  in  exalting  her  as  a  political  power 
over  the  nations.     Material  prosperity  gave  encouragement  to 
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literature  and  art.  Manuscripts  and  tlie  reoaalns  of  classic  art 
won  upon  the  attention ;  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  decliaed  j 
but  the  AraMan  gained  strength,  as  we  have  already  seen.  \\\ 
the  material  prosperity,  devotion  declined,  and  ^^picurean  ia- 
differenee  took  its  place.  The  revival  of  classical  learning 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  cultivated  classes;  §acred  liter^T 
ture  was  not  cultivated ;  the  religion  embodied  in  the  CathoUo 
church  lost  its  hold  upon  the  faith  of  men;  infidelity,  secret 
and  open,  abounded ;  the  life  of  the  church,  so  called,  hardly 
furnished  the  saving  salt,  for  it  was  a  tirne  of  pyQfliga9y,  evea 
among  the  clergy.  ,  ! .    )  ^5  ■  .: 

**  Classical  mythology  was  intermingled  with  gospel  doctrines  ;  dnd 
the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  represent  the  semi-heathen 
tone  of  thought,  which  was  the  transition  to  the  perfect  fusion  whicl^ 
afterwards  took  place  of  the  old  learning  and  the  new.  It  was  an 
age  similar  to  those  of  modern  times  in  France  and  Germany,  which 
have  been  called  periods  of  humanism,  when  hope  suggests  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  new  moral  and  social  era,  and  the  pride  of  knowledge 
produces  a  general  belief  in  the  power  of  civilization  to  become  the 
sole  remedy  for  evil."  ^^n^v 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  this  crisis  when  fwt^  died  out 
as  nearly  as  it  could  and  survive,  and  the  other  period  like  un- 
to it  in  France,  in  the  last  century,  both  occurred  under  fi^ll 
power  of  the  so-called  Catholic  church.  In  i^o  Protestant 
country  has  such  a  total  disbelief  in  the  supernatural  ever  apr 
peared.  Romanism  being  tried  iij  those  great  epochs,  has  been 
found  wanting.  Protestantism  is  often  charged  by  Papists  as 
wandering  from  the  restraints  of  religion  and  seeking  truth 
through  eclecticism,  so  as  to  break  down  the  division  between 
the  sacred  and  the  philosophic;  it  is  charged  with  being  a 
form  of  free  thought  in  the  bad  sense :  But  it  is  well  observed 
that  the  great  movement  of  the  Reformation  was  serious,  and 
the  farthest  remove  possible  from  inndelity,  a'nd  that  though 
Protestantism  throws  off  the  restraints  of  mere  human  authority 
and  mere  tradition,  it  bows  most  submissively  to  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Again,  the  weakness  of  Rome  appeared  in  her  failure  in  t]ie 
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use  of  persecution  and  violence,  to  repress  infidelity  in  this 
period,  as  in  the  past.  Pity-  that  such  failures  had  not  pre- 
vented Protestantism  from  ever  imitating,  in  any  measure,  the 
bad  example.  But  the  weakness  and  corruption  in  Italy,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  were  perhaps 
not  only  the  occasion  of  the  Keformation  in  the  northern  na- 
tions, but  also  conditions  which  rendered  it  possible  for  that 
great  movement  to  be  successful.  It  was  the  reaction  of  that 
movement  which  most  influenced  the  Latin  portion  of  what  was 
once  the  Catholic  church  to  return  at  all  toward  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

.  We  have  now  seen  Christianity  in  conflict  with  the  old 
heathen  philosophy,  with  scholastic  and  Mahometan  philosophy 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  conflict  with  the  influences  arising 
from  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  as  those  influences  com- 
bined with  certain  old  forces  of  opposition.  Christianity  sur- 
vives in  these  three  conflicts.  Not  only  survives  but  conquers. 
Not  only  conquers,  but  renews  her  strength,  and  through  the 
Reformation  obtains  a  purer  and  higher  influence  upon  civili- 
zation than  ever  before.  She  comes  forth  from  these  conflicts 
with  strength  sufficient  to  meet  new  adversaries.  Her  strength 
has  in  the  past  been  equal  to  her  day.  Every  conflict  has  only 
served  thus  far  to  develop  new  forces,  by  forcing  into  light 
newly  discovered  truths  of  Scripture  and  new  applications  of  the 
truth  which  had  before  been  more  fully  apprehended.  We  can 
certainly  trust  her  for  the  future. 

The  seventeenth  century  brought  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  and  last  epoch,  to  which  we  can  only  cast  a  glance : 

Bacon  and  Descartes  introduced  a  new  method  of  inquiry, 
that  of  experience ;  the  former  in  regard  to  the  outward  world ; 
'the  latter  in  regard  to  consciousness.  Bacon  insisted  upon  a 
collection  of  facts  as  the  method  of  coming  to  the  true  explana- 
tion of  them  by  leading  ^o  a  knowledge  of  their  underlying  prin- 
'ciple.  Descartes  insisted  upon  a  similar  method  in  studying 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  through  the  mental  facts  which 
consciousness  can  observe  and  classify.  He  perceived  that  the 
validity  of  our  knowledge  of  the  outward  world,  through  the 
senses,  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  validity  of  the  conscious- 
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ness  to  the  experiences  pf  which  we  are  the  subject  through 
those  senses.  "  I  think,  therefore,  I  ani,"  said  he.  This  wft^ 
his  starting  point.  "  Doubt  as  we  may,"  said  he,  "  we  cannot 
doubt  that  we  doubt."  Thus  he  finds  his  way  to  the  sure  and' 
solid  foundations  of  metaphysical  knowledge  by  the  process 
which  Bacon  uses  with  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  phyg^ 
ical  universe.  These  two  men  perfectly  revolutionized  the  ^cir 
entific  world. 

Among  the  great  thinkers  whom  Descartes  particularly  influ- 
enced at  once  was  Spinoza.  He  had  been  educated  in  Holland 
a  Jew,  as  he  was,  in  the  synagogue,  and  under  the  great  mas- 
ters, with  reference  to  the  Jewish  religion,  of  which,  perhaps,  he 
was  expected  to  be  a  public  teacher.  But  he  early  rejecteil 
that  religion,  and  was  expelled  by  the  great  excommunicatioi;!^ 
As  it  is  required  of  every  Jewish  lad  to  learn  some  trade,  h^ 
had  learned  the  art  of  grinding  glass  for  telescopes.  By  thii^ 
humble  calling,  he  supported  himself  while  in  poverty,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  pursued  his  studies.  Often  did  he  reject 
proffered  wealth,  and  positions  lucrative  and  honorable.  Seri-- 
ous,  benevolent  and  pure  in  morals  he  lived  and  labored.  The 
popular  notions  do  great  jnjustipe  to  one  of  the  greatest  thinks 
•ers  of  his  age. 

But  his  philosophy  was  such  as  to  raise  no  uncommon  strug- 
gle against  Christianity  at  length.  He  r^ected  the  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  regarded  them  both  as  modifi* 
cations  of  one  primitive  substance,  that  is,  God.  According  to 
his  philosophy,  God  is  infinite  substance,  existing  in  two  modes, 
extension  and  thought  ^  the  former  is  the  objective  act  of  God  j 
the  latter,  the  subjective ;  the  universe  is  therefore  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  God.  Cause  and  effect  are  identi- 
cal, God.  The  nature  producing  and  the  najture  produced  are 
one  and  the  same.  This  is  the  boldest  form  of  pantheism  pos- 
sible. God  is  not  simply  the  soul  of  the  universe  j  He  is  the 
universe  itself  j  God  is  all,  and  all  is  God. 

Of  course,   this  banishes  the  distinction  between  the  natural 

and  supernatural  J  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  miracle  in  the 

Christian  sense,  for  though  it  adniits   the  facts  which  we  call 

miracles,  yet  are  they  simply  manifestations  of  the  same  sub- 
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stance  as  m  natun 
ture  is,  and  in  no  other. 

He  anticipated  many  of  the  speculations  of  the  German  ra- 
tionalism. Prophecy  is  vividness  of  imagination,  as  it  exhibits 
human  thought  and  feeling;  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  histori- 
cal books,  were  all  composed  by  one  historian,  probably  Ezra; 
Deuteronomy  is  the  oldest;  the  prophetic  books  are  a  collec- 
tion of  fragments ;  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  but  the 
teachings  of  nature  ;  his  philosophy  can  admit  nothing  but  self- 
evident  truths. 

His  speculations,  notwithstanding  their  general  pernicious 
influences,  yet  had  some  good  ones.  His  observations  upon 
what  is  called  the  "  human  element"  in  inspiration,  compelled 
the  defenders  of  the  Bible  to  give  up  the  old  mechanical  theory 
of  inspiration,  and  substitute  one  which  allows  the  sacred  witers 
to  be  p.enmen,  and  not  merely  pens. 

This  notice  of  Bacon,  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  may  serve  as 
the  transition  from  old  influences  to  that  of  modern  philosophy, 
These  views  of  Spinoza  may  be  regarded,  in  the  main,  as  the 
fountain-head  of  much  of  the  later  opposition  to  Christianity 
as  our  author  well  says  in  the  following  paragraph : 


"  Nor  is  it  merely  in  respect  of  criticism  that  Spinoza's  views  have  af- 
fected subsequent  thought.  The  central  principle  of  his  philosophy,  the 
pantheistic  disbelief  of  miraculous  interposition  which  has  subsequent- 
ly entered  into  so  many  systems,  was  first  clearly  applied  to  theolo- 
gy by  him.  Wherever  disbelief  in  the  supernatural  has  arisen  from 
a  priori  considerations,  and  expressed  itself,  not  in  allegations  of  con- 
scious fraud  against  the  devotees  of  religion,  nor  with  attempts  to 
explain  it  away  as  merely  mental  realism,  but  with  assertions  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  and  nature  an  unchanging  whole  ;  this  dis- 
belief, whether  insinuating  itself  into  the  defence  of  Christianity,  or 
marking  the  attack  on  it,  has  been  a  production  of  Spinoza." 


In  this  view,  the  speculations  of  Theodore  Parker  are  not 
startling  by  their  novelty.  We  know  that  Spinoza  suggested 
the  very  thing,  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  bishop  Colenso  is  now  putting  forth 
with  great  zeal. 
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The  author  now  proceeds  to  trace  this  stream  as  it  divides 
into  three  channels,  into  Deism  in  England,  into  Infidelity  in 
France,  and  into  Rationalism  in  Germany.  Not  that  this  foun- 
tain fills  all  these  channels,  but  in  those  channels  the  waters  of 
this  fountain  manifestly  commingle  with  other  waters.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  great  movement  to  reexamine  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  under  the  stimulus  of  modern  philosophy.  That 
movenient  is  still  going  forward.  At  one  time  we  are  told  that 
the  discoveries  in  Egypt  utterly  overthrow  the  Old  Testament  j 
but  it  is  not  long  till  the  lion  which  would  turn  us  out  of  the 
way  is  chained.  Hume  discovers  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
a  miracle.  Evidence  for  such  a  purpose  is  plainly  impossible. 
Still,  the  best  of  minds  manage  to  believe  in  miracles,  and  the 
preaching  of  that  gospel,  which  is  founded  upon  miracles,  is 
still  found  to  have  power  to  reform  men  in  life,  and  give  them 
hope  in  death.  The  world  is  clearly  proved  to  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  old ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  Moses  says  it  is 
hardly  six  thousand :  therefore,  the  Bible  is  false.  Still,  it  is 
found  that  Moses  did  not  say  what  is  alleged,  and  that  his  peri- 
ods still  remain,  though  geologists  continue  to  modify  their 
periods  into  a  nearer  and  nearer  approach  to  his  statements.   - 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
Lord  Herbert  made  a  discovery,  as  infidelity  would  ask  us  to 
believe,  that  revelation  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  religion  is  a 
matter  of  individnal  intuition  j  the  true  religion  must  therefore 
be  a  universal  one.  He  enumerated  five  of  the  intuitive,  self- 
evident  truths,  to  which  alone  any  layman  may  be  expected  to 
assent:  "  The  existence  of  one  supreme  God;  the  duty  of  wor- 
ship; piety  and  virtue  as  the  means  thereof;  the  efficacy  of 
repentance;  the  existence  of  rewards  and  punishments,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  These  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  pil- 
lars of  religion;  and  distinguishes  from  these  realities  the  doc- 
trines of  what  he  calls  particular  religions,  one  of  which  is 
Christianity,  as  being  uncertain,  because  not  self-evident."  This 
discovery  must  have  its  day  of  influence,  but  it  will  be  short,  as 
cortipared  with  some  others. 

Hobbs,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced  religion  to  expediency,  to 
be  settled  by  the  state,  that  individual  opinion   might  reposo 
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upon  a  fulcrum  external  to  itself.    Religion  with  him  was  only 
a  form  of  selfishness. 

Toward  the  close  of  thrfs  reign  of  Charles,  Blount  brought  for- 
ward Apollonius  again  as  the  rival  of  our  Saviour,  the  chief 
object  being  to  undermine  faith  in  miracles,  and,  with  Herbert, 
fell  back  upon  the  inward  oracle  for  religious  light. 

The  revolution  stirred  all  opinions  and  inquiries  as  to  gov^ 
ernment,  philosophy  and  religion.  Locke's  philosophy,  which 
attempted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  psychology, 
according  to  the  general  method  of  Descartes,  failed  by  reduc^ 
ing  all  first  truths  as  coming  through  sensation  and  perception, 
dependent  upon  sensation.  By  overlooking  the  action  of  the 
faculty  which  gives  the  ideas  of  duration  and  space,  his  philos* 
ophy  could  never  legitimately  recognize  God,  nor  attain  unto 
his  attributes.  Though  Locke  was  himself  devout,  and  did  not 
inteud  and  did  not  foresee  the  consequences,  there  were  plenty 
of  men  both  in  England  and  France  ready  and  anxious  to  push 
this  philosophy  to  its  worst  results.  This  philosophy,  which 
was  received  at  first  with  great  favor  by  Christians  and  infidels 
alike,  soon  became  the  most  potent  and  fruitful  source  of  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity.  Tolland  and  Collins  assert  the  suprema- 
cy of  reason  to  interpret  all  mysteries.  Shaftesbury  denied 
one  of  Herbert's  self-evident  truths  as  to  the  motive  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  asserted  natural  ethics  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct. At  length  Hume  brings  the  whole  force  of  Locke's  phi- 
losophy against  miracles,  and  the  supernatural  in  general.  If 
we  know  nature  only  through  the  senses,  then  cause  is  entirely 
material. 

But  these  gloomy  days  were  soon  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Intellectual  giants  arose  to  defend  Christianity  by  arguments  j 
among  them  Butler  was  chief.  His  Analogy  showed  tlie  advo- 
cates of  a  mere  natural  religion  that  they  had  to  contend  with 
all  the  apparent  objections  with  which  the  Christian  has  to  con- 
tend, and  without  any  of  his  advantages.  Besides,  it  pleased 
God  to  pour  out  the  power  of  Christianity  upon  such  men  as 
Wesley  and"  Whitefield,  and  Christianity  appeared  not  onljr  in 
her  beautiful  robes,  but  in  renewed  power.  Thus  this  phase  of 
the  fourth  great  struggle  passed  away.    Beginning  in  1640,  it 
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reached  its  maturity  in  about  one  hundred  years,  and  then  de- 
clined for  twenty  years,  when  we  are  brought  to  the  times  of  re- 
freshings from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  This  field  richly  repays 
study.  It  is  very  extensive,  and,  in  our  brief  space,  we  can  hard- 
ly make  an  allusion  to  it.  Many  of  the  chief  combatants  on  both 
sides  we  must  leave  without  mention.  On  both  sides  the  mighti- 
est human  intellects  were  engaged,  and  to  the  end  of  time  the 
history  of  the  conflict  will  interest  and  instruct  mankind. 

We  turn  to  look  a  moment  at  infidelity  in  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Descartes  had  changed  the  mode  of 
thought  in  France.  Spinoza  had  tinged  it  with  infidel  tenden- 
cies. The  soil  was  well-prepared  to  receive  the  principles  of 
Locke's  philosophy.  If  Hume  of  Scotland  pushed  those  princi- 
ples to  their  legitimate  results  against  the  supernatural,  Con- 
dillac  in  France  did  more,  by  starting  with  Locke's  principles 
in  some  particulars,  overlooking  and  perverting  them  in  others. 
He  denied  innate  faculties,  as  well  as  innate  ideas ;  the  very 
faculties  of  the  mind  were  transferred  into  sensations.  Others 
soon  pushed  these  premises  to  "  materialism  in  philosophy,  sel- 
fishness in  morals,  and  an  entire  denial  of  those  truths  which 
cannot  be  proved  by  sensuous  evidence."    ~ 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  opposition  which  was 
thus  commenced  against  the  truths  of  Christianity,  was  brought 
to  bear  chiefly  against  the  papal  church  in  France.  That  church 
had  resisted  the  Reformation ;  had  sustained  the  tyranny  and 
abuses  of  the  state ;  had  caused  the  edict  of  toleration  to  Pro- 
testants to  be  revoked,  though  it  cost  France  a  million  of  her 
best  inhabitants,  and  everlasting  disgrace.  The  days  of  trial 
were  approaching  that  church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the  opposition,  through  the 
writings  of  Rosseau,  assumed  a  political  form,  whose  end  was 
to  modify  the  state,  and  attain  to  the  political  liberty  which 
had  been  gained  in  England  and  other  Protestant  countries. 

Voltaire  became  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  effective  writers, 
not  only  against  the  abuses  of  the  church,  but  against  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  Christianity.  He  was  simply  destructive  in 
his  aim.  Though  he  admitted  the  being  of  GoQ,  and  some 
other  principles  of  religion,  he  did  not  seek  to  build  up  a  sys- 
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tern  of  religion  or  philosophy.  .He  was  offended  with  the  con- 
cessions which  Rosseau  made  to  Christian  truth.  It  was  the 
fairness  of  Rosseau  which  caused  him  to  say:  "If  the  death  of 
Socrates  was  that  of  a  sage,  that  of  Jesus  was  the  death  of  a 
God."  Still;  Rosseau  did  not  believe  that  Christianity  is  found-i 
ed  upon  irrefragable  evidence,  and  attacked  prophecy  and  mira- 
cles. He  admitted  the  precepts  of  the  gospels,  though  the  gos^ 
pels  themselves  are  partly  fictitious,  as  indestructible  moral 
truths. 

There  were  others,  however,  with  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  who 
followed  out  his  suggestions  to  an  extreme  that  met  his  con^ 
demnation.  Diderot  denied  the  existence  of  God.  Helvitius 
held  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good,  and  self-interest  the  ground 
of  morals.  D'Halbach,  aided  by  these  and  others,  published,  in 
1774,  «  The  System  of  Nature."  The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
set  forth  the  doctrines  that  there  is  no  God ;  that  the  mind  ex- 
ists not  outside  of  its  material  fabric,  a  mere  mode  of  organ- 
ism; that  there  is  no  freedom  of  will;  no  immortality. 

The  way  was  prepared  for  the  great  politictd  changes  which 
Overturned,  for  a  season,  both  church  and  state. 

"  At  first,  under  the  National  Assembly  ;  the  attack  was  only  made 
on  the  property  of  the  church ;  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
vention, when  the  nation  had  become  frantic  at  the  alarm  of  foreign 
invasion,  to  which  the  king  and  clergy  were  supposed  to  he  instru- 
mental, the  monarchy  was  overthrown,  and  religion  was  also  declared 
obsolete.  The  municipality  and  many  of  the  bishops  abjured  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  churches  were  stripped ;  the  images  of  the  Saviour 
trampled  under  foot ;  and  a  fete  was  held  in  November,  1793,  in 
which  an  opera  dancer,  impersonating  Reason  as  a  goddess,  was  in- 
troduced unto  the  Convention,  and  then  led  in  procession  to  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame  ;  and  there,  elevated  on  the  high  altar,  took 
the  place  of  Deity,  and  received  adoration  from  the  audience.  The 
services  of  religion  were  abandoned ;  the  churches  were  closed  ;  the 
Sabbath  was  abolished  ;  and  the  calendar  altered.  On  all  the  public 
cemeteries  the  inscription  was  placed :  '  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep.'  " 

But  the  mind  cannot  rest  in  mere  negation.  It  must  have 
something  positive  to  rest  upon,  or  rest  not  at  all.  Even 
Robespierre  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  a  public  recognition  of 
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God.  The  churches  were  permitted  to  be  opened  by  the  priests, 
if  they  would  do  it  at  their  own  expense.  In  eight  years,  there 
was  a  public  inauguration  of  religion  in  the  same  place  which 
had  been  polluted  by  the  goddess  of  Reason.  But  many  of  the 
people  continued  to  live  without  religious  restraints  and  to  thia 
day  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  worldly  pleasure. 

The  victory  of  unbelief  was  complete.  History  affords  no 
parallel  in  the  power  of  unbelief  or  the  wretcTiedness  of  the 
people.  The  literature  and  philosophy  by  which  this  struggle 
was  carried  forward,  add  little  enough  to  human  knowledge, 
and  those  by  which  it  was  opposed  still  less.  In  the  latter  re- 
spect especially,  the  ease  was  different  in  the  struggles  of 
Christianity  with  heathenism  and  English  deism.  Unbelief 
seems  to  have  exhausted  itself,  and  the  mind  to  have  sought 
rest  of  its  own  accord.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  docs  the  differ- 
ence betwelS^n  Protestantism  and  Romanism  appear  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former,  than  in  contrasting  these  two  strugglef^. 
The  church  and  the  state  were  not  shaken  by  English  deism  j 
by  French  infidelity  they  were  both"  overthrown.  The  deism 
was  checked,  and  in  a  good  measure  subdued,  by  arguments  and 
the  revival  of  religion ;  the  French  infidelity  ran  its  course, 
leaving  death  where  it  had  carried  desolation. 

The  movenient  in  France  reacted  upon  England.  Gibbon 
and  Paine  did  not  a  little  to  keep  up  the  sinking  spirit  of  un- 
belief which  deism  had  left.  The  controversy  was  not,  however, 
carried  on  as  before,  by  denying  Christianity  upon  a  priori 
grounds  by.  Gibbon.  His  argument  was  historical.  The  French 
irony  also  entered  into  the  opposers.  Gibbon  reached  thexul- 
tivated  classes,  while  Paine  spread  his  poison  among  the  uncul- 
tivated. Owen,  also,  in  his  socialism,  made  "  the  rule  of  right 
to  be  each  one's  own  pleasures  and  pains."  But  he  belongs  to 
this  century,  rather  than  to  the  last,  chronologically;  in  spirit 
to  the  last.     So  of  Byron  and  Shelley. 

The  third  phase  of  this  fourth  struggle  was  in  Germany,  and 
is  called  Rationalism,  extending  through  most  of  the  last  centu- 
ry and  this,  to  the  present. 

The  influence  of  Descartes  reached  Wolff  through  Leibniz, 
Wolff  attempted  to  work  out  a  system  of  philosophy  upon  na- 
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ture,  the  mind,  and  God ;  not  by  the  collection  of  facts  and  the 
proceeding  to  inferences,  but  by  assuming  the  abstract  princi^ 
pies  of  the  mind  as  his  data.  It  was  enough,  however,  to  awak- 
en  opposition,  as  it  looked  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  grounds 
of  belief.  Several  works  of  the  English  deists  had  been  trans- 
lated in  Germany,  introducing  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion. 
But  a  still  more  potent  influence  in  commencing  this  movement, 
or  rather  in  preparing  the  way  for  it,  went  forth  from  the  court 
af  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  gathered  about  him  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  others  like  them,  through  whom  anti-Christian 
sentiment  pervaded  at  the  court,  and  among  the  upper  classes. 
This  poison  was  widely  spread,  through  its  power  over  the  men 
who  were  then  striving  to  create  a  native  literature.  This 
brings  us  to  1760.  The  German  mind  was  thoroughly  awaken- 
ed ta  inquiry. 

Rationalism  admits  of  division  into  three  periods :  The  first, 
extending  into  the  beginning  of  our  century,  is  called  destruc- 
tive, as  it  then  flourished  and  spread  to  every  department  of 
theology;  the  second,  reconstructive,  as  it  sought  to  harmonize 
faith  and  reason,  extending  to  1835,  at  which  time  Strauss' 
Life  of  Christ  was  published;  the  third,  which  contains  the 
divergent  tendencies,  comes  to  the  present.  At  the  head  of 
these  respectively  stand  Seraler,  Schleirmacher,  and  Strauss. 
Of  course  each  of  these  have  their  associates  and  coworkers, 
more  or  less  related  in  doctrine  and  spirit. 

Semler  began  by  inquiring  what  of  the  so-called  sacred 
books  are  canonical  ?  Is  the  so-called  canonical  book  really 
so  ?  He  undervalued  external  evidence,  but  abided  by  the  de- 
cision of  his  own  reason,  on  the  principle  that  no  book  was  to 
bo  received  unless  it  conduced  to  a  religious  object. 

There  were  three  modes  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  the 
allegorical,  the  dogmatic,  and  grammatical.  To  these  Semler 
added  the  historic,  which,  after  discovering  the  grammatical 
sense,  accepts  the  meaning  which  the  circumstances  of  society 
of  that  age  permit.  A  valuable  principle  in  itself,  though  he 
abused  it  by  his  theory  of  "  accomnto^tion,"  according  to  which 
demoniacal  possessions  were  diseases  of  epilepsy  and  madness; 
the  doctrines  of  our  Lord  an  "  accommodation"  sometimes  to 
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Jewish  prejudices.  Some  of  his  followers  carried  his  princi- 
ples so  far  as  to  shock  himself.  "  Christianity,"  said  one, 
"  existed  before  the  New  Testament,  so  it  could  exist  after  it." 
The  tendency  was  decidedly  skeptical ;  it  was  "  the  commence- 
ment of  critical  rationalism  and  open  deism." 

One  of  the  powerful  influences  at  this  time  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant.  His  analysis  of  the  human  mind  set  aside  forever 
Locke,  Hume  and  Condillac,  where  his  system  is  known  and 
understood.  Besides  sensations,  he  discovered  that  there  is  a 
faculty  which,  upon  the  condition  of  sensation,  gives  the  ideas 
•of  space,  duration,  and  upon  the  condition  of  volition  gives  the 
idea  of  duty.  These  affirmations  are  absolute ;  not  simply 
that  space  and  duration,  for  instance,  may  exist,  nor  simply  do 
exist ;  but  must  exist.  So  obligation  miist  be  on  the  condi- 
tions. By  his  system  revelation  and  reason  were  united,  but 
even  this  great  discovery  was  abused,  perverting  it  against 
the  truth,  and  asserting  that  reason  is  enough  without  religion. 

Kationalism  did  not,  like  English  deism,  regard  the  Bible  as 
the  device  of  imposture ;  but  only  denied  that  it  is  supernatu- 
ral ;  it  treated  it  as  an  ordinary  history ;  miracles  impossible, 
but  the  narrators  were  honest,  though  mistaken ;  the  transfig- 
uration, a  confused  recollection  of  sleeping  men;  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Saviour  a  case  of  recovery  from  "  suspended 
animation ;"    the  supernatural  is   always  to  be  attributed  to 
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Christianity  came  to  confirm  the  teachings  of  reason,  not  to- 
reveal ;  no  man  should  recognize  anything  as  truth,  the  Trini- 
ty, for  instance,  which  cannot  be  bi*ought  within  his  compr^ehen- 
sion ;  Christ's  death  signified  simply  that  sacrifices  had  come 
to  an  end. 

Schleirmacher.  who  is  compared  with  Origen  for  greatness, 
began  the  reconstructive  movement  about  1810,  which  Neander, 
his  pupil,  carried  forward  to  greater  completeness,  even  till  the 
movement  reached  evangelical  Christianity  more  fully  in  the 
pupil  than  in  the  master. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  to  one  who  has  not  some  ac- 
quaintance with  German  theology  a  distinct  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  Schleirmacher  maintained  that  Christian  truth  is 
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to  be  attained.    We  will,  however,  give  a  lengthy  extract  from 
our  author,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  ehoose  his  weirds  here : 

"  The  fundamental  principles  were,  that  truth  in  theology  was  not 
to  be  attained  by  reason^  but  by  an  insight,  wliicli  he  called  Christian 
consciousness,  which  we  should  call  Christian  experience  ;  and  that 
piety  consists  in  spiritual  feeling,  not  in  morality.  Both  were  cor- 
olaries  from  his  philosophical  principles,'^ 

By  Christian  consciousness  he  means  that  insight  and  feel- 
ing which  are  peculiar  to  the  converted  soul.  "  Spiritual  things 
must  be  spiritually  discerned."  When  he  says  piety  consists 
<<  in  spiritual  feeling,"  we  understand  him  to  insist  upon  what 
we  call  conversion.  By  "  morality"  he  designates  the  volitions 
of  the  unconverted  soul. 

"  There  are  two  parts,  both  in  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
branches  of  our  nature  ; — in  the  emotional,  a  feeling  of  dependence  in 
the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  which  is  the  seat  of  religion  ;  and  a  con- 
sciousness  of  power,  which  is  the  source  ©f  action  and  seat  of  morality ;. 
and  in  the  intellectual,  a  faith  or  intuition  which  apprehends  God  and 
truth  ;  and  critical  faculties,  which  act  upon  the  matter  presented  and 
form  science.  In  making  these  distinctions,  Schleirmacher  struck  a 
Mow  at  the  old  rationalism,  which  had  identified,  on  the  one  hand,  re- 
ligion and  morality,  and,  on  the  other,  the  intuition  and  reason.. 
Hence,  from  this  point  of  view  he  was  led  to  explain  Christianity,  when 
contrasted  with  other  religions,  subjectively  on  the  emotional  side,  •  aS' 
the  most  perfect  state  of  the  feeling  of  dependence ;  £no  doubt,  feeling 
and  volition,  as  we  indicate  them  by  the  expression,  entire  submis' 
sion]  ;  and  on  the  intellectual,  as  the  intuition  of  Christ  and  his  works  ^ 
and  the  organ  of  truth  in  Christianity  was  regarded  to  be  the  special 
form  of  insight  which  apprehends  Christ,  just  as  natural  intuition 
apprehends  God  ;  which  insight  was  called  the  Christian  conscious- 
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We  venture  to  suggest  to  the  reader  not  familiar  with  this 
subject,  to  ponder  these  paragraphs  carefullj^,  for  the  author 
well  says,  "  perhaps  no  nobler  analysis  of  the  religious  faculties 
has  ever  been  given.  Religion  was  placed  on  a  new  basis ;  a 
home  was  found  for  it  in  the  human  mind  distinct  from  reason. 
The  old  rationalism  was   shown  to  be  untrue  in    psychology 
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The  distiQctness  of  religion  was  asserted ;  and  the  necessity  of 
spiritual  insight  and  of  sympathy  of  Christian  life  asserted  to 
be  as  nccessAry  for  appreciating  Christianity  as  aesthetic  insight 
for  art. 

But  even  thig  good  thing  was  perverted  by  the  great  philoso- 
pher himself.  He  regarded  the  collective  Christian  conscious- 
ness as  the  last  standard  of  appeal  in  Christianity.  He  was 
disposed,  therefore,  not  to  hold  the  Bible  and  its  inspiration  so 
important  as  they  were  required  to  be,  even  by  his  own  philos- 
ophy, for  to  awaken  these  spiritual  faculties,  the  object  upon 
which  they  can  act  must  at  first  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
outward  revelation.  But  with  all  the  defects  of  this  writer  and 
his  coworkers,  Germany  turned  back  towards  the  Bible  from 
her  distant  wanderings.  She  was  saying  to  herself,  even  by 
her  heretical  writers,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  'father's 
house."  Many  of  her  ablest  .sons  had  already  reached  home 
before  the  new  commotion  created  by  the  publication  of 
^'  The  Life  of  Christ,"  by  Strauss,  in  1835,  a  year  that  began  a 
new  phase  in  religious  thought  in  Germany,  and  its  influences 
are  afifecting  France  and  England,  and)  to  some  extent,  Amer- 
ica. 

In  this  work  of  Strauss,  all  the  rationalism  of  the  past,  and 
his  own  views,  were  gathered  into  a  concentrated  system,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  in  one  blow  all  the  blows  of  the  past 
with  the  great  momentum  which  he  added,  to  Christianity.  In 
addition  to  all  the  arguments  against  the  supernatural  on  the 
grounds  of  reason,  he  professed  to  explain  all  the  facts  of 
Christianity  upon  the  hypotheses  of  legends  and  myths.  -  The 
facts  of  Christianity  are  merely  temporary  in  his  system,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  eternal  ideas.  "  Christ's  life,  death 
and  resurrection  were  the  symbol  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  humanity." 

The  result  of  the  new  agitation  is  to  divide  the  writers  into 
parties,  which  may  be  put,  for  our  present  purpose,  into  three 
classes :  Those  who  are  skeptical  defined  their  position  as  such ; 
those  who  are  believers,  and  do  not  give  up  the  ground  of  Pro- 
testantism, that  the  Bible  is  the  only  authority  over  reason  in 
religious  belief;  those  who,  while  claiming  the  name  of  Lutheran 
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and  other  Protestant  names,  are  really  assuming  Papal  ground, 
that  the  state  and  church,  one  or  both,  ought  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  matters  of  religious  belief — their  authority  ought 
to  be  superadded  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  in  settling  religious 
doctrines.  We  think  it  is  manifest  that  in  our  own  country 
these  three  tendencies  may  be  traced.  In  England  they  are 
more  manifest.     So  in  France. 

Evangelical  religion  in  Germany,  after  this  night  of  distress, 
has  fairer  prospects  than  ever  before,  since  this  great  movement 
began.  Criticism  has  evoked  new  knowledge.  The  Bible  and 
the  arguments  to  sustain  it  are  better  understood.  The  more 
it  has  been  put  into  the  furnace  of  doubt,  the  more  the  true 
faith  shows  its  gold.  What  has  been  done  for  Germany,  has, 
in  effect,  been  done  for  all  lands.  Her  great  scholars  have 
treasured  up  the  results  in  such  a  way  that  the  history  of  the 
struggle,  in  its  different  phases  and  particular  shades,  may  be 
made  available  in  other  lands  and  times. 

No  doubt  there  are  yet  greater  struggles  to  go  through  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past,  though  one  might  almost  hope  that 
faith  has  already  been  brought  into  contact  with  every  possible 
phase  of  doubt.  But  the  contest  to  be  raised  by  questions  of 
natural  sciences  is  far  from  being  settled.  It  is  fearful  to  think 
how  many  able  minds  in  the  past  have  been  wrecked  and 
stranded,  and  how  many  more  will  be  in  the  contests  to  come. 
The  question  of  accountability  in  such  cases  must  be  left  to  the 
Judge  in  the  last  day.  Yet,  in  looking  over  the  past,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  candid  must  admit  that  the  cases  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  which  even  apparently  the  wreck  results  from  in- 
tellectual difficulties  alone.  Some  unholy  passion  to  be  gratifi- 
ed, some  prejudice  to  be  preserved,  some  bias  of  self-will,  adds 
its  force  to  that  of  doubt,  to  render  the  doubt  destructive. 

While  this  review  of  the  fields  of  conflict  should  teach  us  to 
look  to  the  future  with  calm  hope,  it  should  also  teach  us  les- 
sons of  wisdom  in  dealing  with  souls  under  the  influence  of  doubt. 
Tenderness,  patience,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  soul 
in  its  trials  under  doubt,  and  definite  grounds  of  faith,  are  all 
exceedingly  useful  for  the  pastor  and  the  teachers  in  institutions 
of  learning,  and  those  who  conduct  the  religious  press. 
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Our  author  reviews  the  present  condition  of  France  and  Eng- 
laaad.  But  we  must  not  follow  him  further.  Wo  have  already 
occupied  much  more  space  than  we  intended,  and  yet  have  l)een 
obliged  to  omit  much  that  wo  expected  to  notice.  But  we  dis- 
miss the  book  with  the  less  regret,  in  that  we  trust  our  readers 
will  not  rest  till  they  have  both  procured  it  and  mastered  its 
contents,  especially  those  whose  calling  it  is  to  guide  souls 
through  the  sorrows  and  dangers  of  doubt,  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  faith. 


Art.  II.— the  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  HUSS.* 

The  new  method  of  writing  history  finds  a  fresh  illustration, 
and  yields  us  some  most  valuable  i-csults,  in  these  volumes  of 
Dr.  Gillett,  devoted  to  the  most  significant  period  of  Bohemian 
history,  and  to  the  development  of  that  intense  struggle  in  the 
ecclesiasticism  of  Europe  which  heralded  the  convulsions  of  the 
next  hundred  years.  The  author  has  studied  his  subject  with 
great  care,  conscientiousness  and  patience,  only  spurred  on  by 
the  scantiness  of  his  ready  materials,  resolved  to  master  his  task, 
and  lift  Huss  and  his  coadjutors  into  their  proper  places  of 
honor.  Making  no  attempt  to  smother  his  own  convictions, 
and  indicating  perpetually  the  direction  which  his  own  sympa- 
thies take, — now  reverent  before  the  moral  heroism  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  then  almost  too  indignant  for  pity  in  the  presence 
of  that  bigotry  which  neither  conscience  nor  shame  could  mas- 
ter, he  rises  far  above  the  sphere  of  the  partisan  and  the  method 
of  the  advocate.  He  is  not  at  all  impartial  in  the  sense  of 
having  no  preference  that  a  right  principle  should  be  vindicat- 
ed, or  that  a  true  man  should  win  a  victory  over  his  unprinci- 

*  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss  ;  or  the  Bohemian  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  E.  H.  Grillett.  In  two  vol- 
umes.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1863,  Octavo,  pp.  632,  651. 
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pled  antagonist.  He  is  not  a  Papist,  but  a  Protestant ;  he 
always  puts  Scripture  above  tradition,  and  the  dictate  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  before  the  decree  of  an  enra^jed  council.  ^ 

But  his  method  is  truly  historic,  and  he  paints  his  portraits 
with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  truth.  He  has  consulted  all 
available  authorities,  patiently  compared  and  weighed  testimo- 
ny, and  candidly  reported  the  arguments  of  men  who  he  believes 
substitute  sophistry  for  logic,  and  are  only  striving  to  gain  sup- 
port for  a  bad  cause.  He  does  indeed  render  some  severe 
verdicts,  but  it  is  only  when  he  has  completed  a  fair  trial,  and 
summed  up  and  elucidated  the  testimony.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  plain,  easy,  lucid,  picturesque  and  glowing.  Details 
are  sufficiently  abundant,  the  pictures  are  touched  over  and 
over,  the  portraits  are  hung  in  a  great  variety  of  positions  ;  but 
the  narrative  hardly  becomes  prolix  even  when  it  really  lin- 
gers, and  the  successive  scenes  and  characters  generally  de- 
serve the  sustained  attention  which  is  asked  for  them.  Bohe- 
mian history  will,  by  means  of  these  volumes,  possess  greater 
significance  henceforth;  the  struggle  for  ecclesiastical  reform 
in  the  fifteenth  century  will  be  less  overshadowed  by  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth,  and  Huss  will  be  more  thought  of  as 
the  predecessor  and  the  peer  of  Luther. 

Both  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  outlines  of  a  movement 
which  has  heretofore  received  less  attention  than  it  merited, 
and  of  calling  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  very  interesting 
and  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Gillett,  we  propose,  in  this  paper,  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  salient  points  in  this  story  of  the  Bohe- 
mian struggle,  assured  that  every  reader  who  is  thereby  induced 
to  procure  and  study  the  volumes  themselves  will  be  thankful 
for  the  impulse. 

The  Roman  Pontiff,  Gregory  XL,  died  at  Rome,  in  1378. 
For  sometime  previous,  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals  and 
people  had  indulged  not  a  little  rivalry  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  habitat  and  the  filling  of  the  Popedom.  Some  of 
Gregory's  predecessors  had  been  Frenchmen,  and  others  Ital- 
ians ;  and  Aviiynon  in  France  and  Rome  in  Italv  had  divided 
the  honors  and  the  disgrace  of  being  the  residence  of  the  Papal 
See.     The  Italians  were  generally  determined  that  the   next 
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Pontiff  should  be  one  of  their  coimtrymen,  and  have  his  court 
at  Rome ;  the  French  were  equally  intent  on  securing  the  as- 
cendency of  one  of  their  own  cardinals,  who  should  Qx  the  seat 
of  the  pontificate  at  Avignon.  Italy  pleaded  by-gone  prece- 
dents ;  France  pleaded  present  power  and  prestige.  Jealousy, 
ambition  and  political  intrigue  were  all  at  work  with  more  zeal 
than  conscience ;— willing,  if  need  be,  to  rush  into  conflict,  but 
slow  and  reluctant  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of  conciliation.  The 
result  was  the  famous  Papal  Schism,  continuing  for  a  period 
of  forty  years,  during  which  two,  and  sometimes  three,  rival 
Popes  were  claiming  the  Papal  prerogatives,  fulminating  bulls 
and  excommunications  against  each  other  and  against  all  who 
disputed  their  claims,  and  exhausting  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and 
duplicity  in  strengthening  their  position,,  increasing  the  number 
of  their  allies,  and  guarding  against  defeat  and  deposition. 
This  disgraceful  state  of  things  did  not  a  little  to  answer  the 
arguments  for  the  infallibility  of  the  popes,  and  dispose  of  the 
claim  that  the  church  must  have  one  earthly  head.  Not  a  few 
perceived  that  it  was  actually  growing  up  into  the  proportions 
of  the  great  beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  Good  men  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  Centre  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  was  becom- 
ing the  great  scandal  of  Christendom,  and  their  reverence  was 
steadily  giving  place  to  grief  or  indignation.  The  lower  eccle- 
siastics were  too  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  their  superi- 
ors, and  the  people  were  learning  to  cherish  a  contempt  for  the 
church  which  was  only  blighting  the  world  it  had  been  set  to 
redeem.  This  was  one  of  the  strong  influences  that  operated 
to  raise  and  swell  and  intensify  the  demand  for  reform,  which 
Bohemia  pressed  so  earnestly  through  the  lips  of  Huss  and 
Jerome,  and  contended  for  through  the  swords  of  Zisca  and 
Procopius. 

Besides,  the  Bohemians  had  a  strong  love  of  independence^ 
and  a  pride  of  nationality,  which  were  never  fully  overcome  in 
the  successful  effort  to  extend  over  their  country  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Roman  law,  and  establish  within  it  the  usages  of  the 
Romish  church.  Their  country  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
European  continent,  divided  from  surrounding  states  by  ranges 
of  mountains,  possessing  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate,  and 
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well  fitted  to  be  the  liome  of  a  race  at  once  brave,  enterprising, 
and  jealous  of  foreign  encroachment.  Her  chief  citj,  Prague, 
was  the  residence  of  the  German  Emperor,  the  home  of  art, 
and  the  foremost  capital  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  revival  of 
learning  was  early  and  strongly  felt  by- the  professors  in  her 
renowned  University,  and  through  them  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility.  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  beginning  to 
multiply,  and  general  knowledge  was  passing  out  from  the  clois- 
ter into  society. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  Waldenses,  driven  out  from  Piedmont 
by  persecution,  had  crossed  the  mountain  barriers  into  Bohe- 
mia, where  they  found  an  asylum,  and  a  people  more  or  leas 
ready  to  receive  the  doctrines  for  whose  sake  so  many  of  them 
had  cheerfully  yielded  up  their  lives.  Peter  Waldo  himself, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect,  escaped  the  Papal  police  that 
hunted  him,  by  fleeing  into  Bohemia,  where  he  at  length  found 
a  peaceful  grave.  The  seed  thus  sown,  and  quickened  into  life 
many  years  afterward  by  the  teachings  of  Wickliffe  in  England, 
brought  forth  its  harvest  abundantly. 

But  the  anti-papal  spirit  needed  no  strong  impulse  from 
abroad  to  rouse  it  into  activity.  The  Bohemians  were  not  less 
keen  than  others  to  perceive  the  grievous  crimes  which  were 
flourishing  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  not  less  prompt  and 
bold  to  expose  them,  They  were  neither  slaves  to  authority, 
nor  blind  followers  of  dictation.  About  the  middle  of  the  XIV. 
century,  some  most  significant  criticisms  on  the  degeneracy  of 
Christendom,  and  protests  against  its  corruptions,  were  put 
forth  in  Bohemia.  Among  these  pioneers  in  the  work  of  eccle- 
siastical reform,  there  are  three  whose  eminence  and  boldness 
deserve  special  mention.  They  were  Conrad  Waldhauser,  John 
Milicz,  and  Matthias  of  Janow. 

Conrad  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  attend  the  jubilee 
proclaimed  by  Clement  VL,  in  1350.  He  was  thus  afforded 
ample  opportunity  to  witness  the  results  of  the  Papal  bull  of 
indulgence.  His  eyes  were  opened  and  his  heart  filled  with 
agony.  He  returned  to  be  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and  a 
disturber  of  the  criminal  peace  of  those  who  were  lording  it 
over  God's  heritage.     The  mummeries  of  the  monks  were  sin- 
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gled  out  for  his  special  and  his  severest  censures.  He  likened 
them  to  the  Pharisees,  whom  Christ  denounced  for  laying  bur- 
dens on  men,  and  charged  them  with  being  chiefly  concerned  ia 
making  gain  of  godliness.  He  lashed  their  views  and  those  of 
their  abettors,  and  defied  all  their  efforts  to  crush  him.  Arti- 
cles were  drawn  up  against  him,  but  when  the  day  of  trial 
came,  his  accusers  were  manifestly  afraid  to  confront  him,  and 
the  case  was  dismissed.  •       ,  ;,    ,    >;.        ,  mi 

Milicz  was  a  contemporary  of  Conrad,  and  a  worthy  coadju- 
tor. He  preached  openly  and  often  against  withholding  the 
cup  from  the  laity,  the  employment  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  pub- 
lic worship,  the  celibacy  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  the  vows  of 
the  religious  orders,  &c.  His  labors  were  directed  to  the  ob- 
ject of  purifying  the  church,  reforming  the  clergy,  and  saving 
the  people  from  the  vicious  forms  of  life  to  which  they  were 
yielding  themselves.  Merciful  to  the  sinful  when  once  their 
penitence  was  awakened,  and  making  special  and  successful 
efforts  to  save  the  abandoned  and  hopeless  around  him,  he  was 
unsparing  in  his  attacks  upon  whatever  symbolized  the  corrup- 
tion of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  church.  He  was  accused 
by  the  priests  to  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  went  in  person  to  meet 
his  trial  and  make  his  defence ;  but  while  he  waited  for  a  hear- 
ing at  Avignon,  death  removed  him  to  a  higher  and  juster  tri- 
bunal. By  his  purity  of  life,  his  eminent  talents,  his  marvellous 
and  earnest  labors,  and  his  published  writings,  he  did  not  a  lit- 
tle to  prepare  the  way  of  Huss. 

Matthias  of  Janow  was  a  noble  and  worthy  successor  of 
Milicz,  by  whose  influence  his  career  was  largely  determined. 
He  had  a  large  acquaintance  with,  and  a  profound  reverence 
for,  the  Scriptures,  and  passed  through  a  most  significant  in- 
ward experience  to  a  thorough  self-renunciation  and  devotion 
to  a  true  Christian  life.  He  boldly  tries  human  traditions  and 
popish  decretals  by  the  word  of  God.  He  calls  a  secularized 
hierarchy  anti-Christ  embodied.  He  claims  that  the  unity  of 
the  church  consists  in  its  unity  with  Christ.  The  priest  and 
the  layman  alike  are  one  in  him.  The  idea  that  one  who  is 
elected  Pope  of  Rome  thereby  becomes  head  of  the  whole 
church,   and  supreme  vicar,   he  pronounces  a  base  lie.     It, is 
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false  that  what  the  Pope  determines  in  matters  of  faith,  is  of 
equal  authority  with  the  gospel  j — the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  is 
to  be  obeyed  before  the  gospel,  is  blasphemous.  He  deals  un- 
sparingly with  the  avarice,  ambition,  negligence,  luxury,  quar- 
rels and  simany  of  the  prelates; — the  sale  of  masses,  indulgen- 
ces, the  worship  of  relics,  the  persecution  of  the  pious,  are  held 
up  to  a  stern  reprobatien.  In  1389,  he  was  arraigped  before 
the  Synod  of  Prague,  and  for  a  time  banished  from  the  city, 
and  after  his  death  his  writings  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

Such  were  some  of  Wg  prophets  and  heralds  of  the  struggle 
which  afterwards  raade  Bohemia  a  battle-field,  and  shook  the 
continent.  Events  were  ripening,  the  air  was  full  of  ominous 
voices,  men's  hearts  beat  expectantly,  the  moral  elements  wait- 
ed the  master's  hand,  to  combine  and  control  them.  Minds 
were  full  of  thoughts,  and  hearts  throbbed  with  feeling.  The 
man  of  strong  voice  and  resolute  soul  was  wanted  to  utter  the 
conviction  of  the  people,  and  put  their  emotions  into  deeds. 
He  was  standing  at  the  door  asking  for  audience. 

John  Huss  was  born  in  the  Southern  part  of  Bohemia,  July 
6,  1373.  Like  many  other  eminent  men,  his  surname  was  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  his  native  village.  Fully  written,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom,  his  designation  would  be  John 
of  Hussinitz.  His  parents  were  poor  but  honest  peasants,  liv- 
ing in  quietude,  and  seeking  to  give  their  son  the  best  educa- 
tion which  their  circumstances  allowed.  He  was  sent  to  a 
school  kept  at  the  monastery,  and  the  boy  became  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  the  monks.  The  considerable  Latin  library,  standing 
sealed  to  him  in  the  monastery,  provoked  many  questions 
touching  its  contents',  and  aided  in  firing  his  ambition  to  be  a 
scholar.  He  went  from  the  monastery  to  the  Collegium,  and, 
having  mastered  its  course  of  study,  managed  to  secure  admis- 
sion as  a  student  to  the  University  of  Prague,  already  a  rival 
of  the  older  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris.  Even  here, 
without  powerful  friends  or  high  social  connections,  his  purity 
of  life,  devotion  to  his  studies,  and  his  eminent  talents,  were 
making  an  impression.  He  is  described  as  "  a  powerful  speak- 
er," "  meanly  born,  but  of  no  mean  spirit,"  "  his  gentleness  tow- 
ard all  more    effective  than  any  power  of  words,"  and  "  distin- 
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guished  for  the  reputation  of  a  life  of  remarkable  purity," 
These  are  the  testimonies  of  men  who  wrote  against  him  after* 
ward  as  opponents,  and  who  were  in  little  danger  of  giving  him 
larger  credit  than  the  truth  warranted  and  required.  He  re- 
ceived successively  all  the  honorary  degrees  which  the  Univer- 
ssity  was  accustomed  to  bestow,  excepting  that  of  Doctor  of 
Theology. 

Personally  acquainted  with  Jacobel  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
an  earnest  and  sympathetic  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
keen  observer  in  a  position  to  become  familiar  with  the  spirit 
'prevailing  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  church,  studying  the  works 
of  Wickliffe,  which  had  fonnd  their  way  across  the  channel, 
with  a  quick  conscience,  a  high  aim,  and  a  resolute  "spirit,  he 
could  hardly  do  otherwise  than  protest  against  the  corruptions 
which  met  his  gaze  on  every  hand,  and  take  the  attitude  of  an 
unequivocal  reprover. 

Huss  was  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  disciple  of  Wickliflfe. 
He  had  at  first  regarded  more  or  less  of  the  English  Reform- 
er's teachings  as  erroneous,  and  never  gave  them  his  unqualifi- 
ed endorsement.  Besides,  he  possessed  one  of  those  indepen- 
dent and  original  minds  which  cannot  readily  yield  themselves 
to  any  human  mastery.  But  when,  in  1403,  a  convocation  of 
the  University  of  Prague,  with  the  theological  faculty  and  oth- 
ers, proceeded  to  arraign  and  condemn  forty-five  articles  pro- 
fessedly, but  unfairly,  drawn  from  Wickliflfe's  works,  Huss 
sought  vainly  to  prevent  or  postpone  any  decisive  action  j  and 
the  indecent  zeal  and  haste  with  which  the  efi'ort  to  make  all 
the  Enorlish  Reformer's  treatises  contraband  was  carried  for- 

a 

ward,  doubtless  did  much  to  induce  Huss  to  examine  them  with 
more  care,  and  to  receive  with  more  readiness,  the  needed  and 
startling  truths  which  they  contained. 

In  the  year  1400,  Bethlehem  Chapel  was  completed  at 
Prague.  It  was  erected  simply  "  for  the  preaching  of  the  word 
of  God," — a  purpose  somewhat  at  variance  with  the.  uses  to 
which  most  of  the  houses  of  worship  were  then  devoted.  In 
1402,  the  founder  of  the  chapel  selected  Huss  for  its  preacher^ 
and  here,  for  twelve  years,  he  occupied  his  proper  sphere,  and 
found  a  fitting  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  his  high  and  peculiar 
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powers.  As  the  position  was  not  the  gift  of  prelatical  favor, 
its  occupant  was  left  comparatively  free  from  ecclesiastical  dic- 
tation and  restraint.  For  several  years  he  was  the  faithful 
and  powerful  preacher,  and  though  both  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
men felt  themselves  rebuked  by  his  faithfulness  and  condemned 
by  his  blameless  life,  yet  being  strong  at  court,  and  cherished 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  foes 
found  vent  only  in  secret  complaints  and  guarded  whispers. 
His  convictions  grew  clearer  and  his  utterances  of  them  bolder, 
but  the  people  were  losing  their  reverence  for  Romish  tradi- 
tions and  gradually  adopting  the  views  of  Wickliffe,  even  while 
assenting  to  the  curses  uttered  over  his  name.  Some  of  the 
ablest  m^n  in  the  church  were  scandalized  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  Popes  and  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  and  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  used  their  pens  in  condemnation;  and  while  men 
heard  and  read  the  truthful  accusations,  they  were  verging  to 
■  the  conclusion  that  a  church  thus  constituted  and  managed  was 
not  the  true  fountain  of  faith,  nor  the  rightful  dictator  of  con- 
duct. 

•  .  The  condition  of  the  church  was  indeed  disheartening.  The 
popedom  had  two  rival  claimants,  who  exhausted  their  honora- 
ble and  dishonorable  resources  in  maintaining  their  position, 
and  in  seeking  supremacy  and  autocratic  powers.  Many  and 
various  efforts  were  made  to  adjust  the  quarrel,  and  restore 
peace  and  unity.  Neither  would  cede  his  powers  to  the  other, 
and  both  were  too  suspicious  or  too  selfish  to  cede  in  favor  of 
some  third  candidate  waiting  for  election.  Partisanship  proved 
too  strong  in  the  two  colleges  of  cardinals,  for  conciliation, 
and  ambition  was  too  great  in  the  pontificates  to  allow  unity. 
No  sooner  was  the  death  of  a  Pope  announced,  than  his  parti- 
san cardinals  went  into  conclave  to  appoint  a  successor.  Grego- 
ry XII.  was  the  Pope  of  the  Italian  party,  and  Benedict  XIII. 
kept  up  the  French  succession. 

The  scandal  of  the  schism  was  now  becoming  so  great,  and 
the  mischiefs  of  it  so  manifest,  that  an  effort  was  made,  in 
1407-8,  to  induce  a  settlement  of  the  rival  claims,  or  a  mutual 
cession  of  powers.  The  popes  were  urged  to  meet  together 
and  arrange  some  compromise.     Both  professed  great  readiness 
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to  do  this,  and  with  about  equal  sincerity.  A  plape  and  time 
were  appointed  for  the  conferenae.  Benedict  was  promptly 
present,  Gregory  was  late.  The  cunning  Italian  immediately 
withdrew,  and  sought  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  failure  upon 
his  French  rival,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  humiliate,  but  unwil- 
ling to  treat  with.  "  After  this  neither  would  accede  to  the 
propositions  of  the  other.  One  would  not  leave  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  other  would  not  ajp^proach  it.  Gregory  complained 
that  he  had  no  gallies ;  and  Benedict  would  not  venture  into 
the  heart  of  Italy,  where  he  would  be  powerless  and  his  person 
insecure.  It  was  facetiously  said  of  them  that  one  was  a  land- 
animal,  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  a  sea-animal,  afraid  of 
the  land."  '  .  .,  ; 

The  cardinals  of  Gregory,  weary  with  exhortations,  and 
chagrined  over  their  failure  to  move  the  inflexible  old  pontiff, 
very  generally  withdrew  their  allegiance,  and  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  They  describe  him  in  anything  but  flattering 
terms.  They  call  him  "  an  unscrupulous  tyrant,"  and  anticipate 
^<  a  future  Pope  who  shall  be  authorized  to  redress  what  his 
predecessor  has  unwarrantably  ordained."  The  appeal  strikes 
a  somewhat  damaging  blow  against  Papal  infallibility  and  the 
unity  of  faith. 

Gregory's  answer  was  in  keeping  with  his  character.  He 
excommunicated  his  cardinals,  and  declared  them  deprived  of 
their  dignities  and  benefices.  But  he  neither  won  nor  terrified 
them.  They  replied  with  specific  and  fearful  accusations,  and 
posted  their  replies  on  the  church  doors.  They  hurled  all  sorts 
of  terrible  epithets  at  "  the  monster,"  and  summoned  him  to 
hear  his  sentence  of  deposition. 

Meantime  the  adherents  of  Benedict  were  forsaking  him, 
and  the  civil  princes  were  exhorted  to  renounce  their  allegi- 
ance both  to  him  and  to  his  rival.  A  portion  of  the  cardinals 
of  both  colleges  were  at  length  induced  to  unite  in  calling  a 
general  council,  which  they  appointed  to  meet  at  Pisa,  March 
25,  1409.  This  plan  met  with  general  favor,  and  a  large  atten- 
dance was  secured.  Twenty-two  cardinals  were  present  or 
acted  through  deputies,  two  hundred  bishops,  besides  many  ec. 
clesiastics  of  inferior  rank ;  while  the  civil  power  was  repr^- 
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sentqd  by  the  ambassadors  of  six  kings  and  numerous  princes. 
Each  Pope  had  rallied  as  many  adherents  as  possible,  and  their 
opponents  had  not  failed  to  gather  the  strongest  force  which 
could  be  commanded.  The  council  held  its  sessions  in  the  great 
Cathedral,  into  which  the  magnificent  procession  passed  to 
hear  mass,  and  listen  to  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Archbish- 
op of  Milan,  before  entering  upon  the  waiting  work.  Then 
came  the  struggle.  Questious  of  order  and  privilege  were 
raised.  The  council  was  objected  against  as  illegitimate,  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  called  by  a  pope.  The  right  of  a  pope 
to  abdicate  was  doubted.  But  Gerson,  the  great  Parisian 
scholar  and  theologian,  exposed  the  sophistry  of  these  pleas, 
and  pressed  home  the  necessity  for  purging  away  the  shameful 
schism,  until  the  conncil  yielded  to  his  views,  and  proceeded  to 
depose  both  Benedict  and  Gregory,  "  for  their  persistence  in 
schism,  their  notorious  heresy,  their  perjured  violation  of  sol- 
emn oaths,  and  their  wickedness  and  enormous  excesses." 
They  declared  the  Roman  See  vacant,  absolved  the  whole  peo-- 
ple  from  all  allegiance  to  either  of  the  contendents,  and  declar- 
ed all  bulls,  decrees,  processes  and  excommunications  issued  by 
either  after  the  assembling  of  the  council,  null  and  void.  The 
twenty- three  cardinals  in  attendance  then  went  into  conclave 
and  elected  Peter  Fliilargi,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexan- 
der V. 

But  the  difficulty  was  not  at  an  end.  The  action  of  the  coun- 
cil had  added  another  to  the  already  existing  claimants  of  the 
pontificate.  Neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict  would  yield  his 
pretensions,  and  both  had  their  adherents.  The  decision  of 
the  council  was  not  accepted  as  infallible  everywhere.  Besides, 
nothing  effective  had  been  done  to  check  the  profligacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  purify  the  sacred  offices.  Complaints  were  made 
against  the  council  for  grievous  neglects,  and  its  character  was 
most  seriously  and  boldly  impeached.  Clemengis,  afterwards 
Benedict's  private  secretary,  and  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
worth  of  character,  says  "  the  assembly  of  Pisa  only  deceived 
the  church  of  God."  He  says  it  was  largely  composed  of 
"  carnal  and  avaricious  men,  eager  after  their  benefices,  and 
blinded  by  their  passions,  who  have  obstructed  the  reformatioa 
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*  of  the  church,"  BonifacC;  brother  of  the  eloquent  Yincenl  of 
Ferrara,  and  his  equal  ia  piety,  speaks  of  the  council  as  ^'  a 
profane,  heretical,  cursed,  seditious,  absurd,  scandalous,  diabol- 
ical assembly."  Possibly  his  portrait  may  have  been  some- 
what shaded,  by  his  disappointment,  but  its  zeal  was  certainly 
less  questionable  than  its  character.  But  the  controversy  open- 
ed the  door  for  the  entrance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers. 
The  council  had  denied  Papal  infallibility  and  authority,  and 
deposed  the  pontiffs.  Eminent  Catholic  doctors  affirmed  that 
the  council  had  no  authority  to  depose  a  Pope,  and  in  its  action 
had  both  grievously  blundered  and  sinned,  so  that  no  one  was 
bound  by  its  decisions.  Three  popes,  each  claiming  authority 
and  infallibility,  were  seeking  to  crush  each  other  as  usurpers, 
heretics  and  schismatics.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Papal  See 
could  never  stand  before  the  world  unchallenged,  as  it  had  done 
before.  Besides,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly-elected  Pope 
was  the  issuing  of  a  bull  granting  larger  privileges  to  the  men- 
dicant monks,  who  were  boing  steadily  crushed  by  the  gener- 
al opposition  of  the  regular  clergy  and  the  people.  The  meas- 
ure excited  surprise,  indignation  and  resistance,  and  aroused 
opposition  against  Alexander  V.,  even  among  those  who  aided 
in  his  election,  and  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  to  the 
pontificate.  Gerson,  speaking  for  the  University  of  Paris,  de* 
clared  the  bull  to  be  "  intolerable,  incompatible  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  that  must  be  rescinded  before  the  preaching 
friars  could  be  restored  to  their  privileges." 

At  Prague,  the  action  of  the  council  was  generally  accepted, 
and  Huss  himself  gave  a  sort  of  sanction  to  its  proceedings. 
But  the  decision  against  Wickliffe  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
tasteful to  the  preacher  at  Bethlehem  Chapel,  and  the  national 
feeling  in  Bohemia,  from  considerations  that  were  more  politi- 
cal than  theological,  was  gradually  siding  with  him.  Sbynco, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  found  that  sentiments  akin  to  those  which 
had  been  condemned  as  Wickliffe's,  were  finding  utterance 
within  his  jurisdiction,  but  the  work  of  suppressing  them  was 
likely  to  prove  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  matter,  that  he  fot- 
mally  certified,  as  a  means  of  silencing  complaints,  that,  after 
diligent   examination,  no  further  heresy  or  error  was   to  be 
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found  in  the  land.    He  disliked  Hwss  and  his  sympathizers  suf- 
ficiently, but  greatly  dreaded  a  rupture. 

In  1409,  owing  to  some  changes  in  tlie  government  of  tlie 
University  of  Prague,  Huss  was  appointed  rector.  It  was  a 
testimony  to  his  worth  of  character,  and  his  eminence  and 
faithfulness  as  a  preacher.  The  archbishop,  who  still  sided 
with  the  deposed  Pope  Gregory,  soon  began  to  manifest  his 
jealousy  of  the  bold  preaclier's  influence ;  and  now  that  he  could 
directly  reach  him  through  his  rectorship,  he  began  to  exerci^ 
his  power.  He  soon  after  issued  an  ordinance,  forbidding  any 
person  within  his  diocese  to  dischat^e  priestly  duties,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  action  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  refused  to  recognize 
Gregory  as  Pope.  This  mandate  was  manifestly  chiefly  aimed 
at  Huss.  It  would  not  have  carried  with  it  any  great  force  but 
for  the  members  of  the  clergy,  who  felt  themselves  rebuked  and 
galled  by  the  exposure  of  their  negligence  and  vices,  continual- 
ly made  at  Bethlehem  Chapel,  and  in  the  University  pulpit. 
These  joined  their  efiforts  to  those  of  the  Archbishop. 

It  was  the  first  open  conflict  with  higher  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. But  Huss,  strong  in  his  convictions,  refused  obedience. 
The  Archbishop  complained  to  the  King,  Wenzel,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  cared  little  for  theology,  he  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Huss,  and  what  little  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  he 
possessed,  was  arrayed  against  the  legate  and  partisan  of 
Gregory.  "  So  long,"  he  replieifi,  "  as  master  Huss  preached 
against  us  of  the  laity,  you  were  very  much  pleased  with  it ; 
your  turn  has  now  come,  and  you  had  better  be  Content." 
There  was  both  sarcasm  and  truth  in  the  answer.  Huss  grew 
bolder,  openly  expressed  his  strong  sympathy  with  Wicklifie, 
while  rejecting  some  of  his  opinions,  recognized  him  as  an  able 
and  Christian  teacher,  and  translated  more  or  less  of  his  works 
into  the  Bohemian  tongue,  and  set  them  circulating  through  the 
kingdom.  This  excited  opposition  and  alarm.  Andrew  'of 
Broda,  a  former  friend  of  Huss,  remonstrated,  abandoned  his 
old  associate,  and  wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  who  was  then 
alDroad,  an  account  of  the  matter.  The  possessors  of  Wick- 
liffe's  writings  were  ordered  to  bring  them  forward  to  be  burn- 
ed.    Huss  asked  to  have  the  heresies  pointed  out,  promising  to 
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reject  whatever  should  be  proved  heretical.  But  the  Archbish- 
op could  use  fire  more  readily  than  he  could  employ  logic  or 
Scripture.  Two  hundred  bound  volumes  were  given  to  the 
flames,  amid  remonstrances,  while  soukj  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity denied  the  authority,  and  kept  the  books.  The  Archbishop 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Gregory,  for  the  sake  of  getting  sup- 
port in  his  proceedings  against  Huss  and  the  recusant  stu- 
dents. Under  cover  of  the  bull  of  Alexander  Y.,  to  whom  he 
now  gave  in  his  adhesion,  he  made  a  new  demand  for  the  books, 
and  forbade  Huss  and  his  sympathisers  to  preach.  They  ap- 
pealed, any[  thus  incurred  the  archiepiscopal  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. But  Huss,  after  deliberating,  decided  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  preach  in  Bethlehem  Chapel.  He  put  aside 
the  prohibition  on  the  ground,  first,  that  it  conflicted  with  the 
original  deed  of  endowment,  which  devoted  the  chapel  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  plain  command  of  Christ,  who  had  bidden  his  dis- 
ciples go  everywhere  preaching  the  gospel.  Still  later,  after 
considering  the  whole  subject,  he  states  his  purpose  in  these 
memorable  and  decisive  words:  _: :  >: 


"  In  order  that  I  may  not  make  myself  guilty  by  my  silence, 
forsaking  the  truth  for  a  piece  of  bread,  or  through  fear  of  man, 
I  avow  it  to  be  my  purpose  to  defend  the  truth  which  God  has 
enabled  me  to  know,  and  especially  the  truth  of  the'  Holy 
Scriptures,  even  to  death ;  since  I  know  that  the  truth  stands, 
and  is  forever  mighty,  and  abides  eternally ;  and  with  her  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons.  And  if  the  fear  of  death  should  ter- 
rify mc,  still  I  'hope  in  my  God,  and  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  Lord  himself  will  give  me  firmness. 
And  if  I  have  found  favor  in  his  sigh(,  he  will  crown  me  with 
martyrdom.  But  what  more  glorious  triumph  is  there  than 
this  ?  Inciting  his  faithful  ones  to  this  victory,  our  Lord  says : 
'Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body.'  " 

These  are  resolute  words,  but  they  exhibit  a  calm,  thought- 
ful, conscientious  spirit.  It  is  not  bravado,  but  a  deliberate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sentiment  of  the  apostles, — "  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men."  He  appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the 
prohibition  and  demand  of  the  Archbishop,  in  a  lengthy  docu- 
4* 
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ttie?nt,  wMch  ably  reviews  the  whoile  ground.  But  it  did  not 
suffice  to  stay  proceedings.  The  books  were  publicly  burned; 
amid  the  tolling  of  bells,  on  the  d'5th  of  July,  1410,  and  tbr^e 
days  later  the  Archbishop*  pronounced  Huss  fthd  his  proto&ting 
conopanions  excommunicated.  The  king  was  indignant,  but 
could  really  do  nothing ;  many  of  l^ie  inhabitants  of  Prague  and 
elsewhct*©  threatened  the  Archbishop  with  Violence,  and  derided 
him  in  caricatures  and  street  songs.  But  from  the  pulpit  of 
Bethlehem  Chapel,  the  voice  of  Huss  rang  4ike  a  prophet's  and 
its  echoes  were  repeated  over  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  T.  Iiad  died,  and  Balthnear  Cossa, 
known  as  John  XXTII.,  had  been  duly  elected  his  successar. 
Among  the  many  pontiflFs  Who  have  disgraced  the  position  by 
tbeir  vices,  he  was  notoriously  eminent.  He  had  secured  the 
election  of  his  predecessor,  managed  him  while  he  lived,  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  procured  Ms  death  by  poison,  and  then 
won  or  forced  the  cardinals  into  the  appointment  of  himself  as 
successor.  He  had  been  a  pirate  in  early  life,  and  be  had 
struggled  for  the  pontificate  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had 
chased  a  prize  on  the  sea.  No  cfime  had  terrified  him  or  hin- 
dered his.  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  and  his  charac- 
ter was  not  likely  to  improve  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  he  had  coveted  for  the  sake  of  its  gratifications. 

From  such  a  man  Huss  had  nothing  to  hope,  except  as  the 
pontiff's  interest  might  chance  to  lie  in  the  same  line  as  the 
reformer's  conscience.  He  gave  the  whole  case  into  the  charge 
of  a  single  cardinal,  Otho  de  Colonna.  The  cardinal  accepted 
the  representations  of  the  Archbishop,  urged  him  to  more  strin- 
gent measures,  and  summoned  Huss  to  appear  within  a  specifi- 
ed time  and  justify  himsd^lf  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Pope. 
The  citizens  of  Prague  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  confer 
with  the  cardinal,  and  endeavor  to  get  his  consent  that  the  case 
might  be  tried  at  Prague.  They  believed  that  Huss  would  not 
be  allowed  to  reach  Rome  alive.  But  the  deputy  refused  all 
concessions,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  the  period  designated  for 
his  appearance,  the  cardinal  added  his  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation to  that  of  the  Archbishop.  The  sentence  was  based  on 
his  refusal  to  appear.     Huss  still  occupied  his  pulpit,  but  the 
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Arehbi shop  laid  the  city  of  Prague  under  interdict  and  closed 
the  churches.  The  King  overruled  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
matter  was  compromised  by  the  authorities,  in  such  a  way  as 
that  the  Archbishop  was  to  withdraw  bis  sentence  and  interdict, 
and  prosecutions  were  to  cease  on  both  sides  at  Prague.  Tb-e 
papal  dignitary  was  overborne;  but  the  proceedings  against 
Huss  before  the  higher  tribunal  at  Eome  were  not  likely*  to  be 
stayed.  Sbynco  had  fairly  capitulated  to  the  opposing  forces, 
and  left  Prague  wearied  and  humiliated;  but  John  XXHL, 
though  he  might  be  lenient  from  policy,  was  not  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  conscience,  or  conquered  by  fear. 

In  September,  1411,  Sbynco  died,  weary  of  life,  and  too 
weak  to  carry  longer  the  burdens  of  his  office  at  such  a  periodr 
His  successor,  Albic,  appointed  by  the  king,  was  a  man  of  still 
less  character  and  ability,— ignorant,  indolent  arid  sensual* 
Hues  had  not  much  to  fear  from  such  an  ecclesiastical  supervi- 
sor, but  the  Pope  sent  as  his  legate  to  take  the  oversight  of 
papal  affairs  at  Prague,  Conrad,  bishop  of  Olmutz,  a  man  of 
vigor  and  power,  who  soon  managed  to  reduce  Albic  to  a  mere 
puppet.  Affairs  soon  came  to  a  crisis  at  Prague.  The  Pope  had 
issued  a  bull  and  curse  against  the  King  of  Naples,  who  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Gregory  XIL,  declaring  him  a  heretic,  a 
schismatic,  and  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  church  and 
against  God;  proclaimed  a  crusade  for  the  destruction  of  his 
adherents,  and  granted  a  full  indulgence  to  all  who  would  bear 
arms  or  give  money  in  aid  of  the  undertaking.  Conrad  pub- 
lished the  bull  at  Prague,  and  being  suspicious  that  Huss 
might  oppose  it,  he  requested  Albic  to  summon  him,  and  in  the 
Archbishop's  presence,  demanded  whether  he  would  obey  the 
apostolical  mandates.  Huss  declared  himself  perfectly  ready 
to  obey  them.  The  legate  of  the  Pope  expressed  his  delight. 
"  My  lord,"  rejoined  Huss,  "  understand  me  well ;  I  said  I  am 
ready  with  all  ray  heart  to  obey  the  apostolical  mandates;  but 
1  call  apostolical  mandates  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  df 
Christ ;  and  so  far  as  the  papal  mandates  agree  with  these,  so 
far  I  will  obey  them  most  willingly.  But  if  I  see  anything  in 
them  at  variance  with  these,  I  shall  not  obey,  even  though  th« 
stake  were  staring  me  in  the  face.'' 
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That  reply  shows  clearly  where  the  respective  parties  stand. 
Ignorant  of  the  word  in  its  later  signification,  perhaps,  or 
spurning  it  when  uttered,  Huss  is  a  Protestant.  Ho  has  ac- 
cepted the  council  of  Pisa  as  a  legitimate  assembly,  and  recog- 
nized John  XXni.  as  the  lawfully  elected  Pope ;  and  now  the 
question  before  him  is,  whether  he  will  endorse  every  decree, 
and  aid  in  executing  every  mandate  of  the  Pope,  without  regard 
to  its  character  ?  Will  he  sink  his  own  private  judgment  under 
the  requirements  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior?  Will  he  listen 
to  the  Pope  even  when  he  appears  to  be  plainly  contradicting 
Scripture,  and  contravening  the  law  of  Christ  ?  Will  he  be  the 
pontiff's  slave,  or  the  Messiah's  freeman?  It  was  the  vital 
question,  and  Huss,  after  much  deliberation,  answered  it  without 
equivocation.  He  must  either  retreat  or  advance.  He  must 
withdraw  and  condemn  the  words  already  uttered  against  the 
assumptions  and  vices  of  the  prelates,  or  he  must  arraign  and 
rebuke  the  Eomish  See  itself.  Other  men,  who  had  kept  pace 
with  Huss,  grew  timid  and  faltered.  The  king  could  not  be 
counted  on  to  support  him.  Stanislaus,  his  former  teacher,  and 
Paletz,  his  almost  bosom  friend,  were  ready  to  desert  him  and 
the  cause,  and  make  peace  while  it  was  possible  with  the  offend- 
ed authorities. 

But  Huss  could  not  be  false  to  his  convictions,  nor  play  the 
coward  even  before  this  new  and  greater  danger.  From  his 
pulpit  in  Bethlehem  Chapel,  he  frankly  told  his  hearers  what 
he  thought  of  this  projected  crusade,  which  was  conceived  in 
malice,  nursed  by  ambition  and  pride,  "  which  travistied  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  scandalized  all  Chris- 
tian minds."  Huss  was  now  fully  roused.  Efforts  were  being 
made  in  his  own  parish  to  enlist  men  and  secure  contributions 
for  the  crusade.  He  began  to  hint  that  the  Pope  was  Anti- 
Christ,  while  prostituting  his  powers  to  such  purposes.  In 
June,  1412,  he  affixed  a  statement  to  the  doors  of  several 
churches,  that,  on  a  certain  specified  day,  he  would  publicly 
dispute  on  the  following  question :  "  Whether  it  is  according  to 
the  law  of  Christ,  and  a  profitable  thing,  that  Christian  believ- 
ers,  with  God's  glory,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  in  view,  should  give   their  support  to  the  bull  of 
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the  Pope,  proclalffikg  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus,  King  of  iNa- 
ples?"  He  challenged  the  teachers  in  tlie  University,  pdestli 
and  monks,  to  meet  him  with  their  objectiGns.  .  An  iramens45 
audience  assembled  before  which  Hoss  bcldly  announced  iik 
views,  and  mostly  silenced  his  opponents.  Jerome, — in  «oi»e 
sense  a  disciple  of  Huss,  bold  and  able,  whom  we  shall  meet 
again  hereafter, — ^supported  the  arguments  of  Huss  in  a  long, 
able  and  energetic  speech,  which  was  loudiy  applauded  by  ;mai»y 
of  the  Bohemian  Knights.  "Right  k  on  his  side,"  was  the  cry 
from  every  quarter. 

Th€  feeling  grew  deeper  and  spread.  Mock  processions 
and  songs  were  arranged  by  th«  citizens  to  ridicule  the  sup- 
porters of  the  crusade.  The  papal  assembfies  were  sometimes 
disturbed,  and  the  venders  of  indulgences  driven  away.  Some 
of  the  leaders  in  these  movements  were  arrested,  and  three  of 
them  were  tried  and  executed,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Huss 
to  save  them.  He  had  labored  to  prevent  all  such  outbreaks, 
but  the  more  ardent  and  impetuous  Jerome  seemed  to  be  en- 
couraging the  hostile  manifestations.  Huss  sought  earnestly 
to  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of  holding  the  extreme 
views  which  were  frequently  attributed  to  him,  blending  pru- 
dence and  conciliation  with  fidelity ;  Jerome  dealt  his  blows 
with  more  severity  than  caution,  and  often  fed  the  fires  of  in- 
dignation now  burning  in  the  heai'ts  of  the  populace. 

The  case  of  Huss  was  still  pending  before  the  pontiff,  and 
there  could  be  little  room  for 'doubt  over  its  issue.  "  There  was 
no  longer  any  hope  of  mercy  at  Rome  for  a  man  who  had  unscru- 
pulously exposed  the  iniquity  of  the  papacy,  and  sinned  against 
its  avarice."  A  third  bull  of  excommunication  was  launched 
against  him  by  Peter  de  Augelis,  a  cardinal  into  whose  hands 
the  Pope  had  put  the  matter,  in  the  summer  of  1412.  Men 
were  forbidden  to  extend  to  him  charity  or  pity,  and  every 
town  or  city  harboring  him  was  put  under  interdict,  religious 
worship  suspended,  and  the  sacraments  refused.  If  he  died 
excommunicated,  he  was  to  be  denied  burial  in  any  consecrated 
spot.  The  Pope  added  his  direct  word,  requiring  that  the  per- 
son of  Huss  should  be  seized  and  brought  before  the  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  and  that  Bethlehem  chapel  should  be  torn  down  that 
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it  might  cease  to  be  a  den  of  heretics.  But  this  old  weapon  of 
terror  could  not  frighten  the  reformer.  He  still  remained  at 
Prague,  and  preached  from  his  pulpit.  The  people  were  so 
largely  the  friends  of  Huss,  and  many  of  them  were  welcoming 
the  inspiration  of  the  truer  faith.  They  remonstrated  against 
the  execution  of  the  order  laying  the  city  under  interdict,  and 
the  king,  Wenzel,  from  politic  and  selfish  considerations  chiefly, 
interposed  his  authority.  He  issued  an  order  to  the  parish 
priests,  who  held  their  ofl&ces  by  his  consent,  and  received 
their  salaries  at  his  pleasure,  charging  them  to  continue  their 
regular  ministrations,  or  lose  their  money.  The  pocket  con- 
quered the  inclination.  The  gold  of  Wenzel  was  a  stronger 
motive  than. the  prohibition  of  John  XXIH.,  and  the  bull  was, 
for  the  time,  practically  counterworked. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  Huss  had  concluded  that 
it  would  probably  be  wiser  for  him  to  leave  Prague,  at  least  for 
a  time.  He  had  remained  long  enough  to  prove  his  courage, 
to  sow  the  seed  of  a  better  faith  in  many  ready  hearts,  and 
thoroughly  vindicate  the  positions  which  he  had  taken.  His 
stay  would  keep  alive  a  bitter  irritation,  perhaps  compromise 
the  position  of  his  friends,  furnish  grounds  for  a  charge  of  con- 
tumacy, and  imply  that  the  cause  he  loved  was  not  solely  bound 
up  in  the  person,  or  dependent  on  the  efforts,  of  a  single  advo- 
cate. He  might  scatter  the  truth  elsewhere  by  a  removal,  he 
could  put  his  convictions  into  permanent  form  by  the  aid  of  his 
pen,  he  would  be  following  the  directions  of  Christ  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  he  could  return  to  Prague  whenever  it  seemed  need- 
ful. Before  leaving  he  clearly  defined  his  position,  and  drew 
up  his  third  and  final  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Pope, 
which,  after  reciting  the  methods  in  which,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  been  arraigned  and  condemned,  closes  in  these 
word's  : — "  I,  John  Huss,  present  this  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Master,  who  knows,  protects,  and  judges  the  righteous  cause 
of  every  individual  whomsoever." 

He  retired  to  his  native  village,  preached  extensively  in  the 
fields,  and  private  dwellings,  and  wherever  the  people  thronged 
to  hear  him,  corresponded  with  his  flock  and  friends  in  Prague 
and  elsewhere,  and  gave  to  the  world  that  most  elaborate  and 
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systematic  of  all  his  treatises,  the  exposition  of  the  Church  in 
its  constitution,  offices  and  powers.  He  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  true  Church  and  the  visible  church.  The  former 
embraces  all  the  predestinate, — those  in  the  world  make  up  the 
church  militant,  those  in  purgatory  the  sleeping  church,  those 
in  heaven  the  church  triumphant.  The  visible  church  has  those 
in  it  who  are  not  of  it,  and  many  members  of  the  true  church 
are  thrust  out  of  the  visible  church.  Christ  is  its  sole  Head. 
The  Pope  is  a  successor  of  Peter,  only  when  he  reproduces 
Peter's  faith,  humility  and  love.  The  popedom  is  not  essential 
to  the  well  being  and  edification  of  the  church.  There  was  no 
pope  in  the  early  church ;  Christ  can  properly  provide  for  its 
welfare,  even  though  there  should  be  no  more  popes  till  the 
last  day.  The  office  does  not  make  the  priest,  but  the  priest 
the  office.  Faithful  Christians,  keeping  the  commandment8,are 
the  magistrates  of  the  church,  but  prelates  who  break  them  are 
least,  and  if  reprobates,  have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Opposition  to  the  mandates  of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  when 
they  contravene  the*law  of  Christ,  is  true  Catholic  obedience. 
The  laity  may  rebuke  the  priests  for  their  faults.  The  power 
of  the  keys  rests  alone  in  God.  He  still  believes  in  transub- 
stantiation,  and  makes  no  special  protest  against  withholding 
the  cup  from  the  laity. 

There  are  many  Romish  traditions  which  are  yet  manifestly 
retaining  their  hold  upon  the  mind  of  Huss,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  these  views  strike  at  the  very  tap-root  of  the  great  hie- 
rarchy and  its  assumptions.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Pope  or  the  Scriptures  shall  be  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing the  higher  authority,  and  that  question  is  the  radical 
one.  And  the  great  mass  of  the  Bohemian  people,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  nobility,  are  already  ranged  by  the  side  of  Huss, 
accepting  him  as  both  exponent  and  leader.  Indeed  Bolfemia 
began  to  be  thought  of  as  hopelessly  lost  to  the  Church,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  reformers  were  spreading  beyond  these 
limits.  .  The  King  could  not  be  relied  on  to  aid  the  Pope,  the 
Archbishop  was  overawed  by  the  people,  the  University  was 
verging  over  to  protestant  views,  and  the  Barons  were  largely 
united  in  the  purpose  to  resist  the  papal  demands.  "  There  was 
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a  conviction  becoming  deeper  and  more  general  on  every  side, 
among  the  papal  party,  that  Huss  could  only  be  managed,  and 
bis  heresy  restrained,  by  a  general  council.  Might  not  one  be 
convoked  ?" 

There  were  many  reasons  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  a 
measure.  Christendom  was  scandalized  by  the  picture  of  three 
rival  pontiffs  struggling  for  supremacy.  There  was  a  loud  and 
increasing  demand  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  Sigismund,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  feared  an  invasion  from  the  Turks,  which 
ho  could  only  hope  to  repel  by  the  force  of  a  united  kingdom, 
and  the  papal  schism  and  the  Bohemian  heresy  were  weakening 
it  with  fierce  internal  dissensions.  The  emperor  urged  it  upon 
the  Pope  with  arguments  and  threats,  the  cardinals  wero  en- 
listed in  its  behalf,  and  atlength  John  XXIII.  reluctantly  united 
with  Sigismund  in  appointing  it  to  meet  in  Constance,  October 
3, 1414.  Huss  was  cited  to  appear  before  it  and  answer  to 
the  charges  that  were  to  be  brought  against  him,  and  Wenzel 
was  directed  to  see  that  the  reformer  was  escorted  there. 

Of  this  council  at  Constance,  which  conlfinued  in  session  for 
more  than  three  years,  we  have  no  space  to  speak  at  length. 
Its  history  is  a  varied,  but,  in  the  main,  a  mournful  though  in- 
structive record.  Of  its  large  number  of  learned  and  eminent 
men  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  Christendom ;  of  the  plot- 
ting and  counter  plotting  which  kept  the  various  parties  anx- 
ious and  busy ;  of  its  fruitfulness  in  expedients  and  its  lack  of 
straightforwardness  and  principle ;  of  the  brave  words  which 
were  spoken  and  the  cowardly  deeds  which  followed  them  ;  of 
the  sonorous  outcries  against  corruption,  and  the  perpetual 
clamors  for  reform,  which  seemed  intended  merely  as  expedi- 
ents for  getting  rid  of  repentance  ;  of  the  beginnings,  when  the 
council  asserted  its  superiority  to  the  Pope  by  deposing  the 
whole  three  rival  pontiffs,  and  of  the  end,  when  their  successor, 
Martin  V.,  for  whose  election  it  had  provided,  became  the  dic- 
tatorial master  of  the  council; — of  all  these  things  Dr.  Gillett 
has  given  us  a  full,  well-digested  and  graphic  account,  condens- 
ing the  voluminous  compilations  of  Yan  der  Hardt  into  a 
clear  and  vivid  narrative.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
succinct  statement  of  its  action  touching  Huss  and  the  Boheoiian 
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heresy ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  story,  full  of  interest 
as  it  is,  must  be  told  in  the  briefest  and  most  general  way. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  1414,  Hussleft  Prague  for  Constance ; 
having  asked,  and,  singularly  enough,  actually  obtained,  from  the 
grand  inquisitor  of  the  diocese  of  Prague,  a  certificate  of  his  or- 
thodoxy,— in  which  the  author  declares  that  he  has  "  always  con- 
sidered him  [Huss]  to  be  a  good  Catholic,  not  finding  in  him 
up  to  this  day  any  evil  or  error."  It  is  not  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain the  act  of  the  inquisitor  in  giving  such  a  testimonial. 
The  emperor,  Sigismund,  had  also  granted  him  a  safe-conduct 
in  the  usual  form,  and  two  faithful  knights  and  true  friends 
were  deputed  to  accompany  him, — John  of  Chlum  and  Wenzel 
of  Buba.  He  made  a  full  and  careful  statement  of  his  doctri- 
nal views  before  leaving,  declared  his  willingness  and  desire  to 
render  an  account  of  his  faith  before  the  assembled  representa- 
tives of  the  Christian  world,  expressed  his  desire  to  be  con- 
vinced out  of  the  Scriptures  of  any  error  which  he  had  taught, 
and  added:  "But  I  trust  that  God  will  not  grant  the  victory 
to  unbelievers, — to  men  who  outrage  the  truth."  The  parting 
scene  between  him  and  Jerome  was  marked  by  deep  and  ten- 
der emotion.  "  Dear  master,"  said  Jerome,  "  be  firm ;  main- 
tain intrepidly  what  thou  hast  written  and  preached  against 
the  pride,  avarice,  and  other  vices  of  the  churchmen,  with  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Should  this  task  be- 
come too  severe  for  thee, — should  1  learn  that  thou  has.t  fallen 
into  any  peril — I  shall  fly  at  once  to  thy  assistance."  There 
were  good  reasons  for  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  Bohemians  re- 
specting the  fate  of  their  leader,  and  why  Huss  himself,  though 
calm  and  firm,  should  have  felt  like  Paul  going  bound  in  the 
Spirit  to  Jerusalem. 

He  was  not  molested  during  his  journey,  ahd  multitudes  of 
people,  with  varied  feelings,  thronged  about  him,  anxious  to  see 
the  priest  who  had  dared  to  brave  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
church.  On  his  arrival  at  Constance,  his  two  attendants 
notified  the  Pope,  John  XXIII.,  of  his  presence,  and  asked 
whether  he  might  remain  in  the  city  free  from  the  danger  of 
violence.  The  pontiff  replied  promptly :  "  Had  he  killed  my 
own  brother,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  while  he 
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remained  in  the  city."  For  a  few  weeks  he  enjoyed  compara- 
tive quiet,  but  his  enemies  were  busy  in  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  authorities  and  of  the  people  against  him,  by  every  device, 
which  a  skilful  and  persistent  malignity  could  invent. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  a  meeting  of  cardinals  was 
held  in-  the  Episcopal  palace  to  consider  the  case  of  Huss,  and 
he  was  cited  before  them.  Huss  promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, but  while  declaring  his  willingness  to  confer  freely  with 
the  cardinals^  he  stated  that  he  had  appeared  at  Constance  to 
answer  before  the  general  council,  where  he  would  unhesitating- 
ly abjure  any  error  when  convinced  of  it.  As  night  approached, 
the  provost  of  the  palace  informed  his  faithful  attendant,  John 
de  Chlum,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  retire,  but  that  Huss  must 
remain  in  custody.  Huss  and  his  friends  were  astounded  at 
this  unblushing  disregard  of  the  pledges  of  the  safe-conduct, 
and  of  the  guaranty  given  by  the  Pope.  But  the  perfidious 
spirit  of  the  papacy  was  beginning  to  show  itself.  Remonstrance 
and  appeal  were  vain.  On  the  side  of  the  oppressor  there  was 
power,  but  neither  honor  nor  justice.  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  reformer  was  carried  to  the  prison  of  the  monastery, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  thrown  into  a  nauseous,  underground 
apartment,  through  which  all  sorts  of  filth  were  discharged  into 
the  stream.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  thrown  into  a  violent  fever, 
which  threatened  his  life.  He  was,  therefore,  removed  to  more 
healthy  apartments  above  ground,  but  the  proceedings  against 
him  were  not  stayed  for  an  hour,  he  was  refused  the  aid  of  an 
advocate,  and  every  man  who  came  forward  with  an  accusation 
against  him  was  freely  allowed  to  testify. 

The  contest  between  the  council  and  the  Pope  put  the  case 
of  Huss  for  sometime  into  the  background.  Meantime  he  had 
been  removed,  for  politic  reasons,  into  another  monastery^ 
where  at  length  his  Bohemian  friends  found  him,  stretched  on  a 
miserable  couch,  wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton.  For  three  days 
he  had  been  without  food.  The  indignation  of  his  friends  did 
not  help  him.  The  next  day  he  was  given  into  the  custody  of 
the  bishop  of  Constance,  who  removed  him  to  the  castle  of 
Gottlieben,  thr^e  miles  from  the  city,  irons  were  fastened  to 
his  feet,  and  at  night  he  was  chained  by  his  arms  to  the  walL 
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Tbe  impulsive  Jerome  hastened  to  Constance,  drawn  by  friend- 
ship and  indignation,  but  discovered  that  his  presence  might 
jeopardize  his  own  life  and  increase  the  bitter  feeling  against 
his  friend.  He  accordingly  retired,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor 
and  the  council,  asking  each  to  grant  him  an  open  and  unequiv- 
ocal safe-conduct,  that  he  might  appear  at  Constance  and  justify 
both  himself  and  his  master.  The  emperor  shrewdly  refused 
the  document;  the  council  replied,  virtually  summoning  him  to 
appear  before  them  within  a  fortnight,  as  a  suspected  teacher 
of  heresy.  He  posted  his  petition  and  the  substance  of  the  re- 
plies upon  the  church  doors,  and  declaimed  openly,  in  his  im- 
pressible indignation,  against  the  injustice.  He  was  trapped 
and  arrested  at  Hirschau,  a  small  village  on  the  Rhine,  April 
24th,  1415,  bound,  and  sent  to  Constance,  dragged  through  the 
streets  by  a  chain,  accused  of  all  sorts  of  errors  by  all  sorts  of 
men,  dragged  then  to  the  dungeon  of  a  tower,  chained  so  as  to 
prevent  his  sitting  down,  and  kept  for  two  days  in  the  most 
painful  posture,  refreshed  occasionally  with  a  little  bread  and 
water.  And  it  was  not  till  his  health  gave  way,«and  the  stake 
was  in  danger  of  being  cheated  of  a  victim,  that  his  treatment 
became  tolerable.         '  —        .  '■ 

But  the  detail  of  these  cruelties  need  not  be  presented.  The 
Bohemian  nobles  presented  a  remonstrance  against  the  treat- 
ment which  Huss  and  Jerome  had  received,  but  though  it  de- 
layed proceedings  somewhat,  and  elicited  some  encouraging 
words,  it  effected  nothing  in  preventing  the  final  result  which 
the  enemies  of  Huss  and  Jerome  had  resolved  should  be  reach- 
ed. It  was  not  without  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  John 
de  Chlum  and  his  coadjutors,  that  Huss  obtained  an  audience 
before  the  council,  or  escaped  open  condemnation  without  any 
real  hearing.  His  first  hearing, — such  as  it  was, — took  place 
on  the  first  of  June,  1415.  The  proceedings  were  in  keeping 
with  the  previous  plotting.  As  Huss  commenced  to  reply  to 
the  successive  accusations,  the  council  was  a  scene  of  tumult, 
and  outcries  and  insulting  clamors  filled  the  room.  The  coun- 
cil adjourned  for  a  week,  and  Huss  again  appeared,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  stood  for  the  first  time  before  the  emperor,  who 
now   presided.     Accusations   and   replies  filled   the   hours, — 
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many  of  the  charges  being  utterly  false,  and  few  of  the  remain- 
der being  at  all  fair.  The  next  day  a  third  audience  was 
granted  him,  when  thirty-nine  articles  were  read,  charged  as 
heretical,  and  ostensibly  drawn  from  his  writings.  Most  of 
these  had,  with  a  semblance  of  honor,  been  shown  to  Huss  in 
his  prison,  and  his  replies  were  prepared  in  writing.  Huss  was 
exhorted  "  to  give  in  his  submission  to  the  council,  and  endure, 
without  remonstrance,  whatever  should  be  determined  in  regard 
to  him  by  the  common  voiced  Huss  asked  what  the  council's 
1  determination  was.  The  cardinal  of  Cambray  replied  ;  "  First, 
that  you  confess  that  you  have  erred  in  those  articles  that  have 
been  alleged  against  you ;  then,  that  you  promise,  on  oath,  not 
to  teach  or  think  any  of  those  errors  in  the  future ;  and,  finally, 
that  you  recant  all  those  articles."  Huss  replied  that  he  was 
ready  to  be  instructed,  but  begged  they  would  not  force  him  to 
crucify  his  conscience  and  imperil  his  soul ;  and  added  that  he 
could  not  renounce  many  of  the  articles  charged  against  him  for 
the  reason  that  he  had  never  held  them.  He  left  the  council  to 
return  to  it  only  once  more. 

Some  of  his  friends  urged  a  quasi  recantation.  Paletz,  his 
old  associate,  now  one  of  his  prosecutors,  seeing  that  a  fatal 
result  might  be  reached,  labored  to  shake  the  reformer's  con- 
stancy, influenced,  perhaps,  somewhat  by  self-reproach.  But 
Huss  was  firm,  though  still  asking  only  to  be  convinced  out  of 
Scripture.  He  had  now  no  hope  of  escape,  and  spent  his  time 
in  meditation  and  prayer,  and  in  sending  messages  of  love,  and 
exhortations  to  constancy,  to  his  friends.  With  a  beautiful  and 
rare  magnanimity,  he  chose  Paletz  for  his  confessor  j  but  the 
task  was  too  painful  to  be  accepted. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  Hu^s  had  his  final  hearing  before  the 
council.  He  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  platfofm,  the  bishop 
of  Lodi  preached  a  sermon  well  calculated  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  the  blood  of  the  prisoner.  Thirty  more  articles  were  read 
and  charged  upon  him,  and  no  fair  opportunity  allowed  for  a 
reply.  Why  listen  to  a  plea  which  may  impeach  a  jury  for 
framing  a  verdict  which  they  are  bent  on  rendering?  The 
bishop  of  Concordia  read  the  two  sentences  of  the  council, — 
for  Huss  was  not  to  be  flattered  into  compliance  nor  frightened 
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into  submission,— one  condemning  his  books  to  be  burned,  the 
other,  requiring  his  degradation  from  the  priesthood,  that  he 
might  be  given  over  to  the  secular  arm.  When  the  reading 
was  concluded,  Huss  knelt  in  the  presence  of  the  vast  assem- 
bly, and  prayed  thus :  "  0  Lord  God,  through  thy  mercy  I  pray 
thee,  deign  to  pardon  all  my  enemies,  for  thou  knowest  that  I 
have  been  unjustly  accused  by  them,  overcome  by  false  witness- 
es, oppressed  by  fictitious  accusations,  and  unrighteously  con- 
demned.. For  thy  mercy's  sake,  therefore,  remit  their  sins." 
It  was  the  prolonged  echo  of  that  prayer  which  once  ascended 
from  the  lips  of  Him  whose  fidelity  and  love  made  him  Example 
and  Redeemer.  Then  he  was  clad  in  priestly  robes,  urged 
again  to  retract,  then  stripped  of  the  habiliments  with  bitter 
and  insulting  words,  and  given  over  to  the  officers  for  execu- 
tion,— who  were  bidden  to  burn  him,  with  whatever  pertained 
to  him.  The  procession,  on  its  way  to  the  stake,  passed  by 
the  point  where  the  condemned  books  were  being  burned.  He 
was  bound  to  the  stake,  the  bundles  of  straw  were  lighted, 
and  amid  prayers  and  recitations  of  the  creed,  the  earthly  life 
passed  away.  The  skeleton  was  beaten  into  fragments,  the 
heart  roasted  on  a  stick  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  the  gar- 
ments were  consumed,  and  then  the  ashes,  and  every  fragment 
and  memorial  of  the  scene  were  shovelled  up,  carted  away, 
and  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  that  nothing  might  be  preserved  as 
a  relic.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415, — the  Sabbath,— the 
forty-second  birth-day  of  the  martyr — that  this  tragedy  was 
ended.  The  right  of  private  judgment,  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  fallibility  of  the  popes  and  councils,  and  the 
power  of  truth  uttered  in  faithfulness  and  enforced  by  a  conse- 
crated life,  had  been  asserted  in  a  tone  that  could  never  be 
silenced. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Jerome  was  brought  before  the  council, 
and  again  on  the  11th  of  September  following,  Eflforts  had 
been  industriously  made  to  induce  him  to  abjure  his  avowed 
opinions,  and  subscribe  to  the  justice  of  the  execution  of  Huss. 
He  had  been  kept  in  a  dungeon  and  in  chains,  prostrated  by 
sickness,  plied  by  artifices,  and  was  now  threatened  with  the 
fate  of  Huss.  Bold,  energetic,  ardent  and  overflowing  with 
5* 
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the  zeal  of  courage  as  he  was,  full  of  self-reliance  and  restless 
fire,  he  quailed  before  these  steadily  approaching  terrors,  and 
yielded  to  this  long-continued  friction  of  trial.  He  was  a  hero 
in  the  hour  of  action ;  but  the  calmness  and  patience,  the  steady 
faith  which  is  ffed  by  meditation  and  prayer,  the  self-distrust 
which  sends  one  to  the  fountain  of  help  that  is  found  alone  in 
God ; — these  were  more  or  less  wanting.  He  signed  the  paper 
submitted  to  him  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  though  not  without 
inward  reproaches.  But  having  wrung  from  him  a  partial  sub- 
mission, the  council  were  bent  on  a  full  recantation.  His  treat- 
ment was  less  harsh,  and  a  considerable  party  were  ready  to 
release  hira.  But  the  more  violent  questioned  the  sincerity  of 
his  apparent  submission,  and  brought  forward  new  charges. 
Six  months  had  passed,  and  Jerome  had  reflected,  and  reflec- 
tion had  brought  back  the  old  vigor  of  purpose,  and  a  deeper 
and  calmer  faith. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1416,  the  council  met  and  proceeded 
to  deal  with  the  case  of  Jerome.  The  document  containing 
the  new  list  of  accusations  was  long  enough  to  occupy  a  session 
in  the  reading,  and  indicated  that  the  new  commission  had  gone 
over  the  whole  period  of  the  prisoners  life,  and  collected  every 
circumstance  that  could  be  made  to  weigh  against  him.  It  was 
a  marvellous  product  of  malice  and  skill.  The  false  and  the 
true  were  mixed  artfully  together,  the  insignificant  and  the  im- 
portant aided  alike  to  fashion  the  ponderous  document.  On 
the  23d  of  May  he  stood  before  the  council,  and  heard  his  in- 
dictment drawn  up  in  one  hundred  and  one  items.  Less  fair- 
ness, if  possible,  was  shown  by  the  council  in  the  hearing,  than 
was  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Huss.  The  council  adjourned 
over  two  days,  and  on  its  reassembling  on  the  26th,  Jerome 
won  the  privilege  of  speaking  with  almost  unabridged  freedom. 
He  was  now  fully  himself,  and  master  of  his  wonderful  powers. 
He  was  pale  through  imprisonment  and  suffering,  but  majestic 
in  the  penitence  begotten  by  the  memory  of  his  cowardly  sub- 
mission on  a  previous  day,  and  in  the  purpose  of  a  noble  disa- 
vowal of  what  he  now  accounted  his  disgrace.  His  reverent 
solemnity  as  he  began  silenced  the  levity  of  the  council,  his 
keen  criticisms  captivated  its  attention,  his  indignant  eloquence 
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thrilled  it  with  admiration  and  awed  it  into  fear.  He  took 
back  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  he  had  #)een  partly 
terrified  into  writing  against  Huss,  and  while  the  tender  mem- 
ories of  their  former  'friendship  were  revived,  he  paid  him  a  trib- 
ute which  love  only  could  prompt,  and  only  a  master  of  speech 
could  utter. 

This,  the  noblest  part  of  his  great  effort,  sealed  his  fate.  He 
vindicated  the  character  and  the  teachings  of  Huss  and  Wick- 
liffe  before  the  men  who  had  vilified  and  cursed  them,  and  that 
could  not  be  pardoned.  Testimonies  to  the  wonderful  ability 
of  Jerome's  defence,  many  of  them  presented  by  his  enemies, 
all  unite  in  establishing  his  reputation.  Paggio,  an  eminent 
Italian  narrator,  describes  it  in  a  manner  suggesting  Burke's 
eulogy  of  Sheridan's  eloquence. 

Jerome  went  back  to  his  prison  a  doomed,  but  an  almost 
joyful,  man.  He  had  won  an  inward  victory,  such  as  took  away 
the  humiliation  of  any  outward  defeat.  On  Sunday,  May  30, 
1416,  he  was  brought  before  the  council  to  receive  his  final 
sentence.  When  formally  called  upon  to  retract,  he  responded 
thus : 


"Almighty  God !  and  you  who  hear  me,  be  witnesses  I  I 
swear  that  I  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  the 
church  believes  and  observes  them )  but  I  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  the  condemnation  of  those  just  and  holy  men  whom  you  have 
unjustly  condemned,  because  they  have  denounced  the  sCandals 
of  your  life,  and  it  is  for  this  I  am  about  to  perish." 

Then  followed  the  sermon,  meant  to  sanctify  the  waiting 
deed,  and  put  the  assembly  into  a  temper  to  execute  it.  Then 
Jerome  was  once  more  allowed  to  speak  before  receiving  his 
sentence.  He  explained  his  position,  again  confessed  his  cow* 
ardice  and  guilt  in  his  previous  recantation,  bore  yet  another 
testimony  to  the  godly  character  and  wise  teaching  of  Huss 
and  Wickliffe,  and  closed  with  these  memorable  and  prophetic 
words : 

"  You  wish  to  see  me  die,  because  t  honor  upright  men,  who 
have  stigmatized  the  pride  and  avarice  of  priests.     Yet  is  that 
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a  sufficient  cause  to  warrant  my  death  ?  Why  1  before  you 
found  in  mi  any  evil  whatever,  you  had  resolved  that  I  should 
die.  Coura<?e,  therefore,  and  proceed  !  But,  believe  me,  that 
in  dying  I  will  leave  you  a  sting  in  your  ]iearts,  and  a  gnawing 
worm  in  your  consciences.  I  appeal  to  the  sacred  tribunal  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  within  a  hundred  years  you  shall  answer 
there  for  your  conduct  toward  me." 

The  sentence  was  read,  the  heroic  man  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers,  who  led  him  to  the  spot  where  Huss  had 
been  burned,  the  fagots  were  lighted,  the  tones  of  prayer  gradual- 
ly died  on  the  eloquent  lips,  his  garments  and  bed  were  thrown 
into  the  flames  that  were  consuming  his  body,  the  ashes  were 
flung  into  the  Rhine,  and  the  voice  of  another  noble  martyr  went 
ringing  round  the  world. 

Huss  and  Jerome  were  dead,  but  the  Bohemian  nation  had 
canonized  them,  and  been  provoked  into  a  defiance  of  the  au- 
thority, and  a  rejection  of  the  ecclesiasticism,  which  had  sent 
them  to  the  stake.  Church  reform  was  demanded  by  many 
voices,  but  not  attempted  by  the  council.  Wenzel  died,  and 
Sigismund  sought  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
The  new  Pope  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Bohemians  to 
reduce  them  to  submission.  The  nation  rose  in  arms,  repel- 
ling alike  the  rule  of  an  emperor  who  had  allowed  his  safe-con- 
duct, given  to  Huss,  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  dictation  of  a 
Pope  who  had  lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  execution 
of  their  noblest  citizen  and  their  ablest  and  purest  preacher. 
Wars,  fierce  and  desolating,  followed,  in  which  the  Bohemians 
repeatedly  repulsed  or  broke  into  fragments  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  armies  which  the  emperor  could  marshal.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Zisca,  a  bold,  sagacious,  skilful,  patriotic 
and  devout  military  leader,  the  Bohemian  soldiers  seemed  well 
nigh  invincible.  And  it  was  only  when  the  Hussites  had  become 
divided  in  their  own  views  and  counsels  and  aims,  and  the  radi- 
cal Taborites  and  the  moderate  Calixtines  were  pitted  against 
each  other,  and  the  latter  had  affiliated  with  the  Romish 
party,  that  Sigismund  was  able  to  dstablish  imperial  authority, 
and  Martin  T.  to  extend  the  Papal  ecclesiasticism  over  Bo- 
hemia. 
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,  But  the  work  of  Huss  did  not  perish.  The  Taborites,  chas- 
tened in  spirit  by  their  calamities,  and  keeping  their  Puritanic 
faith  and  devotion,  live  even  yet  in  the  Moravians,  or  United 
Brethren,  who  are  their  lineal  descendants,  and  whose  mission- 
ary zeal  has  created  many  a  moral  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Euro- 
pean life,  and  kindled  its  beacon  .fires  amid  the  Arctic  ice. 
And  it  was  less  than  a  century  after  Jerome  uttered  his  proph- 
ecy at  Constance,  when  the  suppressed  voice  of  the  Bohemian 
reformers  br#ce  from  the  lips  of  Luther  to  herald  the  incoming 
of  the  Great  Reformation. 


Art.  III.— agreement  OF  GRACE  AND  LAW. 


"  How  shall  a  man  be  just  with  God  ?  If  he  will  contend 
with  him  he  cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand."  This 
question  has  been  asked,  with  intense  earnestness,  by  every 
generation,  since  sin  accursed  the  world.  The  analogy  of  na- 
ture has  been  invoked,  the  speculations  of  profound  thinkers 
implored ;  voices  from  the  inmost  soul,  the  experiences  of  life, 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  have  all  been  scrutinized,  tq  throw 
some  light  upon  this  question,  to  impart  some  definite  knowl- 
edge on  the  ways  and  means  of  salvation.  All  other  interests 
are  insignificant,  trifles,  compared  to  this,  and  yet  how  little 
satisfaction  do  all  teachers  outside  of  the  Bible,  aiford  the  anx- 
ious soul.  The  great  Socrates  felt  the  burden  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, and  cried  out  in  agony  for  some  relief;  and  his  prayer 
was  the  voice  of  human  nature,  in  distress.  The  words  from 
heaven  bring  us  light  and  relief,  for  salvation  is  there  re- 
vealed. 

But  even  with  the  Bible  in  hand,  there  is  much  confusion  in 
many  minds,  about  the  wary  of  life.  Some  hope  to  be  saved 
by  g09d  deeds,  on  the  simple  basis  of  justice,  and  affirm  that 
the  J^ook  teaches  such  a  doctrine.     Others  hope  only  in  grace, 
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but  confess  inability  to  harmonize  the  reign  of  grace  with  the 
integrity  of  law.  Many  eloquent  preachers  have  drawn  glow- 
ing pictures  of  the  conflict  between  law  and  grace,  justice  and 
mercy  J  and  ascribe  a  wonderful  victory  to  grace  over  law,  and 
in  this  way  find  hope  for  the  lost.  Even  those  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  supposed  *war  between  law  and  grace,  are 
often  troubled  to  reconcile  the  reign  of  grace  with  the  honor 
of  law ;  they  conceive  it  to  be  unreasonable  that  conflict,  dis- 
cord, war,  should  exist  between  God's  attributes  or  acts,  and 
recoil  from  the  thought  that  law  or  justice  is  in  any  manner 
violated  by  salvation  through  grace,  though  unable  to  see  just 
how  the  two  systems  are  reconcilable.  That  there  must  be  real 
harmony  between  them,  they  fully  believe,  and  their  lack  of 
knowledge  or  ability  to  discern  how  the  work  is  done,  does  not 
shake  their  faith  that  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  real  harraofhy 
exists.  Salvation  by  grace  they  firmly  believe  to  be  the  only 
open  door  of  hope,  and  yet  they  do  desire  to  see  that  all  of 
God's  attributes  and  laws  perfectly  agree  in  this  plan.  A  few 
suggestions,  on  the  relations  of  law  and  grace  may  relieve  the 
minds  of  such,  and  it  is  devoutly  wished  that  they  might  also 
draw  thofse  who  are  hoping  for  life  on  the  basis  of  law,  to  es- 
cape from  impending  ruin,  and  seek  life  through  grace,  where 
sinners  alone  can  find  it. 

MEANING    OF    LAW. 

Law  has  various  significations,  as  used  in  the  sacred  oracles. 
It  sometimes  means  the  moral  principles  which  pertain  to  the 
government  of  rational  beings.  We  have  an  example  in  Rom. 
2:  14,  "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law  (the 
written,  revealed  law,)  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law,  these  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  which 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con- 
science also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meantime 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."  This  law  is  universal, 
moral,  binding  on  all  moral  beings,  at -all  times,  in  all  places. 

The  term  law  often  refers  to  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Acts 
13:  39.     By  Christ  all  are  justified  by  faith,  "from  all  things 
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from  which  they  could  no  tbe  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses." 
This  is  not  merely  the  ten  commandments,  but  the  whole  ritual, 
moral  and  ceremonial,  given  by  Moses.  So  also  in  Rom.  2  :  25, 
"For  circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep  the  law;  but  if 
thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made  uncir- 
cumcision.**  And  Gal.  3 :  19,  "Wherefore  thou  serveth  the 
law  ?"  How  many  have  asked  this  question.  Of  what  u^e  is 
the  law  if  we  are  not  ^saved  by  it  ?  Paul  gives  a  good  answer. 
"It  was  added  because  of  transgression,  till  the  seed  should 
come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made ;  and  it  was  ordained  by 
angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator."  And  verse  24,  ''The  law 
was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justified  by  faith."  This  was  something  added  to  the  moral 
law,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  because  the  world  had  become  so 
wicked  that  a  revelation  of  Christ  could  not  be  safely  made  to 
them,  until  a  special  court  of  record  was  established,  for  the 
accumulation  and  safe-keeping  of  testimony,  in  proof  of  his  di- 
vinity 5  and  a  particular  tribe  or  nation  must  be  separated  from 
the  rest  and  schooled  for  this  work.  The  law  of  Moses  was 
added,  as  a  school  book  and  rules  of  discipline,  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Law  also  signifies  the  revealed  Scriptures,  including  the  proph- 
ecies, psalms,  and  historic  Scriptures.  In  Ps.  19  :  7,  we  have  it 
so  used.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ; 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple." 
Also  in  1  Tim  1  :  5 — 8,  "  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is 
charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned ;  from  which  some  having  swerved  have  turned 
aside  into  vain  jangling ;  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law; 
understanding  neither  what  they  say,  ftor  whereof  they  af- 
firm. But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  law- 
fully." 

It  is  important  carefully  to  notice  these  significations  of  law, 
if  we  would  comprehend  its  relations  to  grace  or  salvation. 
The  moral  law  occupies  a  very  difierent  position,  and  sustains 
difi'erent  relations  from  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  general  canon 
of  Scriptures,  which  includes  all  that  is  said  of  grace,  as  well 
as  the  rules  and  demands  of  simple  justice. 
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JUSTIFIED   BY   LAW. 

It  is  plainly  set  forth,  that  while  the  Mosaic  law  was  in  force, 
sinners  were  saved  through  its  provisions;  and  for  this  reason, 
this  law  was  founded  in  grace,  and  was  the  medium  of  convey* 
ing  grace  to  the  penitent.  Even  the  ten  commandments  are 
adorned  by  words  of  grace.  Hear  them:  "For  I  the  Lord  am 
a  jeAlous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
me,  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me 
and  keep  my  commandments."  How  often  are  we  assured,  in 
these  writings,  that  "  God  forgiveth  transgression  and  sin  ?" 
Since  man  transgressed,  the  fact  of  the  atonement  through 
Christ,  has  been  the  basis,  the  meritorious  cause,  of  pardon, 
and  none  have  been  saved,  except  through  this  provision  of 
grace;  but  the  means  of  access  to  that  grace  have  not  always 
been  the  same.  To  the  Jews,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
God  conveyed  grace,  through  the  Mosaic  law,  while  the  residue 
of  the  world  received  it  through  other  means.  By  conformity 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  believing  that  God  would  save  those 
who  thus  obeyed,  the  Jews  were  forgiven.  Hence,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Jews  could  be  saved  by  the  law,  but  not  the 
moral  law.  If  they  obeyed  the  Mosaic  law,  they  received  par* 
don,  though  thoy  understood  not  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
by  virtue  of  which  that  pardon  was  granted.  So  Paul  says, 
Rom.  2 :  25,  "For  circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  ihou  keep 
the  law,  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is 
become  uncircumcision."  10:  5,  "For  Moses  describeth  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  who  doeth  those 
things  shali  live  by  them."  Under  the  moral  law,  there  was  no 
place  for  repentance,  but  the  Mosaic  law  called  to  repentance 
and  offered  pardon  to  those  who  did  repent,  and  offer  the  re- 
quired sacrifices,  believing  that  God  would  forgive.  This  was 
a  difficult,  cumbersome  path  to  life,  but  many  did  find  grace  in 
it,  and  have  won  eternal  glory. 


THE   MORAL   LAW. 

This  is  universal,  binding  all   people,   during  all    time.     Its 
spirit,  its  essential  element  and  power,  is  equal,  exact  compeu' 
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sation.  It  knows  nothing  of  pardon,  repentance,  mercy,  Jus- 
tice it  demands  and  administers ;  it  gives  according  to  desert, 
no  more  and  no  less.  If  we  do  what  this  law  demands,  we  are 
paid  just  what  we  merit;  if  we  disobey,  we  receive  exactly  the 
punishment  we  deserve.  The  scales  of  justice  it  always  holds, 
and  meets  out  to  all,  fair  and  equal  reward  for  whatever  they 
may  earn  by  deeds,  good  or  bad.  Obedience  secures  blessings, 
disobedience  brings  curses.  Sin  is  never  forgiven  or  forgotten. 
He  that  lies  once,  is  always  a  liar  in  the  law's  esteem ;  that  blot 
can  never  be  erased,  it  is  indelible,  its  stain  is  for  eternity. 
One  cruel  act  committed  will  stand  charged  to  our  shame  for- 
ever ;  every  single  sin  is  recorded,  and  is  cancelled  never.  This 
is  law.  So  speaks  the  Bible,  and  all  logical  minds  agree  in  the 
utterance.  So  the  great  men  of  every  age  and  country  have 
affirmed.  To  sinners  this  is  a  terrible  truth,  but  one  more 
readily  apprehended,  and  universally  believed  by  man,  than  al- 
most anv  other. 

Yet  some  sinners  appeal  to  simple  justice  as  a  basis  for  hope. 
They  say,  "  Grive  me  justice,  pay  me  what  I  earn,  reward  me  ac- 
cording to  my  merit,  and  I  am  content."  This  language  is  in- 
considerate. On  this  basis  there  is  no  hope.  If  sinners  receive 
only  what  they  deserve,  their  doom  is  misery.  The  blight  of 
sin  forever  rests  upon  them ;  as  we  have  said,  under  law,  once 
a  sinner,  always  a  sinner,  once  a  thief,  always  a  tbief,  once  a 
liar,  always  a  liar.  How  vain  the  plea,  that  they  haye  not 
sinned  as  frequently  as  they  might,  are  not  as  wicked  as  others, 
have  done  more  good  deeds  than  bad  ones  I  Would  that  be 
a  proper  plea  before  a  court  of  justice ?  "I  admit  having 
stolen,  but  I  had  opportunity  to  steal  fifty  times,  and  only  stole 
once.  I  respected  the  right  of  property  fifty  times,  and  vio- 
lated it  once.  I  claim,  therefore,  that  I  merit  praise  more  than 
blame,  and  should  be  acquitted."  Would  that  plea  be  allowed  ? 
No  more  will  it  avail  in  the  eyes  of  moral  law.  We  are  bound 
to  do  right  every  time,  not  to  steal  at  all,  and  one  theft  makes 
us  thieves  forever.  This  is  justice,  simple,  unterapered  justice. 
Who,  then,  on  earth,  can  appeal  to  law  with  hope?  Is  there 
one  man  able  to  stand  ?  If  we  get  just  what  we  deserve,  no 
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more,  no  less,  we  stand  forever  as  sinners,  guilty,  covered  with 
shame,  the  law  ever  pointing  at  us,  marking  our  gnilt,  our  many 
sins,  and  holding  us  under  the  ban  of  rebuke,  and  in  the  circle 
of  the  condemned.  Those  black  spots  on  our  characters  we 
can  never  wash  away,  *our  relation  to  the  law  can  never  be 
changed ;  our  guilt  will  be  as  a  canker  upon  us  without  end ,' 
eternally  we  must  welter  under  the  disgrace  of  our  crimes. 
What  madness  then  to  appeal  to  justice  for  hope  I  How  terri- 
ble the  case  of  him  who  receives  only  what  he  merits  I  If  that 
is  the  doom  of  the  world,  then  not  a  ray  of  hope  dawns  on  our 
future ;  there  is  no  relief,  a  fearful  looking  for,  of  fiery  indigna- 
tion is  the  horrid  prospect  before  us.  Is  there  no  deliverance 
from  this  ?  Are  we  eternally  shut  up  to  mere  law,  mere  com- 
pensation according  to  desert?  "By  the  deeds  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified.'^ 


DOCTRINE   OP    GRACE. 

"  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  that  not  of  yourselves 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.*^  "  Yc  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace." 
This  is  totally  different  from  law.  Grace  is  favor  where  it  is  not 
deserved ;  blessings  given,  not  because  the  party  merits  it,  but 
needs  it.  TTan/ is  the  rule  regulating  supply,  and  not  desert. 
This  is  a  novel  and  peculiar  element  in  the  Divine  government, 
but  it  is  a  most  beautiful  response  to  man's  sad  condition. 
Reason  and  human  wisdom  would  never  have  anticipated  such 
a  scheme  to  remedy  the  ills  of  sinners,  but  no  other  door  of 
hope  seems  possible  in  our  case.  Grace  is  the  key  note  of  the 
gospel,  and  all  its  chords  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  this 
p);ecious  idea.  Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  to  re- 
pentance ;  came  not  to  save  the  whole,  but  the  sick  ,*  came  not 
to  reward  for  merit,  but  to  save  the  lost,  to  redeem  sinners,  to 
give  life  and  salvation  to  those  who  did  not  deserve  it. 

Though  our  race  needs  just  such  a  system  so  much,  and  has 
no  basis  for  hope  without  it,  yet  human  reason  naturally  repels 
it,  and  clings  to  the  bare  theory  of  law.  Our  natures  seem  to 
have  been  built  on  the  scale  of  compensation ;  we  look  for  that, 
we  easily  believe  in  it,  find  it  difficult  not  to  believe  in  it,  and 
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are  slow  to  accept  of  a  system  that  seems  so  entirely  different 
in  spirit  and  aim,  as  this  doctrine  of  grace  appears  to  be.  All 
philosophers,  moralists  and  religionists,  aside  from  Christians, 
build  their  theories  on  this  basis;  and  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianity uniformly  reject  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  drop  down 
to  that  of  simple  compensation.  Men  are  slow  to  believe  in 
grace,  the  Greeks  stumbled  over  it;  the  speculative,  and  mere 
naturalists,  very  generally  reject  it.  They  see  and  feel  thatma,n 
deserves  good  or  ill  according  as  he  is  virtuous  or  vicious, 
obeys  or  disobeys,  and  therefore  naturally  accept  that  as  the 
moral  scheme  under  which  we  live ;  but  they  cannot  appeal  to 
their  own  feelings,  convictions,  or  eKpcrience,  to  attest  that 
they  may  expect  what  they  do  not  merit,  receive  good  when 
they  deserve  evil,  life  when  they  deserve  death.  Therefore 
this  seems  strange  and  hard  to  believe,  and  the  cross  is  an  of- 
fence unto  them. 

But  those  who  profess  to  accept  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  teach 
the  scheme  of  compensation,  are  blind  to  the  gospel  they  at- 
tempt to  expound.  The  very  name,  gospel — is  significant  of  its 
nature.  It  is  glad  tidingSj  and  that  too,  to  the  lost.  But  to 
inform  them  that  they  can  have  just  what  they  merit,  that  God 
is  just  and  will  reward  us  for  all  the  good  we  do,  is  not  tidings 
at  all.  Every  one  knows  that  from  nature  and  the  language  of 
his  own  conscience.  Glad  tidings  to  the  lost,  can  be  nothing 
less  than  that  God  is  able  and  willing  to  bless  them  as  they 
need,  rather  than  as  they  deserve.  The  system  is  called  Sal- 
vation, an-d  this  implies  something  better  than  what  we  can 
work  out  by  our  own  efforts ;  it  contemplates  help  to  the  help- 
less, relief  to  the  weak  and  suffering.  Salvation  !  what  a  word 
that  is  to  sound  in  a  sinner's  ears  I  Does  mere  law  speak  such 
a  word?  Does  mere  compensation  imply  such  an  idea?  Is 
this  salvation,  pay,  or  mercy  ?  It  is  mercy  without  doubt ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  some  other  system,  which  law  does  not  affirm,  re- 
veal or  imply.  ''  Saved  by  grace  "  is  the  language  or  the  impli- 
cation, ou  every  page  of  the  gospel.  Jesus  spoke  it,  lived  it, 
breathed  it;  the  Apostles  preached  it,  gloried  in  it,  expound- 
ed it,  and  inspired  glorious  hope  by  it,  in  all  their  ministry. 
So  the  church  have  ever  believed  and  rejoiced. 
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LAW   AND   GRACE   HARMONIZED. 

Paul  says  that  this  salvation  is,  "  by  faith  that  it  might  be  by 
grace,"  and  asks,  Rom.  3 :  31,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith  ?"  And  replies,  "  God  forbid,  yea  we  establish  the 
law."  Here  is  the  point  of  difficulty.  Can  grace  and  law  be 
reconciled  ?  Is  law  sacrificed  by  grace  ?  Paul  says,  no.  That 
is  decisive^  but  still  we  ask,  "  How  can  this  thing  be  ?"  Right 
here  many  have  found  trouble.  It  seemed  to  them,  that  if  they 
resorted  to  grace,  they  discarded  the  voice  and  authority  of 
law ;  if  they  relied  on  law,  grace  was  despised.  The  two  would 
not  harmonize.  Paul's  saying,  "Ye  are  not  under  law,  but  un- 
der grace,"  has  been  used  as  license  to  sin  by  some,  and  been  a 
perplexity  to  others.  But  all  of  this  difficulty  springs  from 
misconception,  or  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  relations  of 
law  and  grace.  Grace  is  not  like  law,  but  it  is  not  opposed  to 
it,  does  not  annul  it,  nor  weaken  it,  but  establishes,  adds 
strength  and  power  to  the  law.  Let  us  try  to  make  this  ap- 
pear. 

1.  The  gospel  teaches  that  the  law  is  m  full  Jorce  over  all 
who  do  not  obey  the  gospel. 

If  sinners  do  not  choose  to  come  under  the  sceptre  of  grace, 
they  are  left  to  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  the  gospel  approves  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law  over  them.  How  could  that  be  the  case  if  grace  made  void 
the  law  ?  Hence  the  doom  of  those  who  reject  the  gospel, 
Rom.  2  :  8,  9,  "  But  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not 
obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil ; 
of  the  Jew  first  and  also  of  the  Gentile."  So,  if  they  appeal 
to  justice,  justice  they  will  receive ;  if  they  refuse  to  come  un- 
der grace,  they  will  remain  under  law ;  if  they  refuse  to  be 
blessed  according  to  their  necessity,  they  will  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  their  merit.     Whatsoever  they  sow,  they  shall  also 
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reap,  sowing  to  law,  they  shall  reap  of  law,  sowing  to  grace 
they  shall  reap  according  to  the  love  of  Christ. 

Then  those  who  elect  to  live  under  grace,  are  forbidden  to 
disobey  the  l^w.  If  they  do,  grace  is  forfeited.  And  the  con- 
dition of  receiving  grace,  is  that  we  repent  of  all  that  we  have 
ever  done  against  law.  Until  we  do*  that,  and  set  ourselves 
perfectly  loyal  to  justice,  and  in  our  hearts  accept  the  law  as 
holy,  just  and  good,  none  of  the  favors  of  the  gospel  are  avail- 
able to  us,  the  door  of  hope  is  shut  and  barred  against  us. 
Does  not  this  prove  that  grace  does  not  make  void  the  law, but 
rather  honors  and  establishes  it?  Why  else  does  it  insist  so 
imperatively  tha.t  not  a  soul  shall  come  under  its  aegis,  until  ho 
has  bowed  in  humble  homage  to  law,  and  confessed  in  heart- 
broken penitence,  that  every  act  -against  the  honor  and  behest 
of  that  law  was  wrong,  mean,  inexcusable,  and  worthy  of  bitter 
condemnation  ?  But  so  soon  as  we  assume  that  position,  we 
are  fully  welcomed  to  the  temple  of  grace,  and  blessed  a  thou- 
sand fold  more  than  we  deserve,  blessed  without  any  regard  to 
•our  merit,  but  wholly  on  the  basis  of  our  necessity.  Does  this 
not  show  harmony  between  grace  and  law  ?  No  one  can  ques- 
tion it.  If  grfioe  is  against  law,  why  can  no  one  enjoy  the  ben- 
-efits  of  grace  until  he  has  paid  this  hearty,  honest,  penitent  hom- 
age to  law?      • 

2.   Grace  <tnd  law  aim  at  and  promote  precisely  the  same 
'Objects, 

Law  was  not  made  merely  as  an  expression  of  authority;  it 
is  no  arbitrary  utterance  to  gratify  a  desire  to  command ;  it 
has  a  benevolent  aim,  it  comes  forth  on  the  mission  of  order, 
and  righteousness,  that  the  highest  happiness  of  all  rational 
beings  may  be  promoted  by  bringing  and  holding  them  in  har- 
mony with  the  mind  of  Jehovah.  It  seeks  to  make  men  holy, 
that  they  may  be  happy,  and  make  others  happy;  that  they  may 
honor  their  own  being,  and  glorify  God.  For  this  purpose,  God 
reigns,  gives  law,  rewards  virtue  and  punishes  sin;  and  so  far 
as  this  result  is  achieved,  the  Lord  is  delighted,  and  the  law 
satisfied.  Every  command,  promise,  threat,  all  the  motives 
and  persuasions  found  in  the  law  bear  upon  this  result;  all  the 
6* 
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power,  influence  and  excellence  of  the  law  is  consecrated  to  this 
work. 

No  doubt  the  law  power  is  great,  and  all  its  currents  of  in- 
fluence holy  and  good;  the  whole  net-work,  in  all  its  variations, 
complications  and  functions,  wherever  they  penetrate,  whatever 
they  touch,  are  wisely  calculated  to  make  men  holy  and  happy. 
But  alas,  from  some  cause,  there  is  a  sad,  a  terrible  failure, 
man  is  not  held  to  the  path  of  glory,  holiness  is  not  maintain- 
ed. The  law,  like  a  kind  and  holy  angel,  strove  to  prevent  the 
fall;  and  expended  all  its  power  after  the  fall  to  restore,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  Compensation  for  merit,  punishment  for  sin, 
could  not  do  the  work.  But  the  law  was  fair  and  equal  in  all 
of  its  demands,  just  and  honorable  in  its  offers,  and  all  heaven 
was  sad  that  man  refused  to  be  ennobled  and  blessed  bv  its 
administration. 

What  shall  be  done  ?  The  law-angel  proves  unable  to  re- 
deem. Simple  justice  is  now  eternal  ruin  to  man.  The  great 
purpose  of  the  law,  to  make  man  holy  and  happy,  is  likely  to 
fail.  It  would  lift  him  to  glory,  but  is  obliged  to  thrust  him 
down  to  hell;  the  friend  is  obliged  to  serve  the  wishes  of  the 
enemy.  Can  the  law  be  helped  in  this  extremity  ?  Is  there  another 
arm,  among  all  the  powers  of  the  Eternal,  that  can  be  stretched 
out  to  aid  in  this  work  of  making  man  holy  afld  happy  ?  Are 
there  higher  motives,  stronger  persuasions,  more  powerful  influ- 
ences in  the  heavenly  world,  by  which  the  lost  may  be  restored, 
the  sinner  reclaimed,  the  rebel  made  loyal,  the  bad  man  made  a 
good  man;  and  the  glory  and  purity  of  God  and  heaven  remain 
untarnished  ?  Yes,  there  is  a  higher  moral  firmament  than 
compensation.  To  justice,  so  much  for  so  much  ;  Jehovah  adds 
the  paotives  and  power  of  grace  ;  offering  to  give  according  to 
necessity,  to  bless  those  who  deserve  cursing,  save  those  who 
were  justly  lost.  In  this,  grace  is  not  against  law,  does  not 
annul  it,  but  helps  it.  Every  motive  and  influence  of  law  is  now 
urged,  and  motives  infinitely  higher  added.  The  voice  from 
Heaven  now  is,  ^'I  will  give  you  all  you  merit,"  but  does  not 
stop  there,  but  adds,  "  I  will  also  give  you  all  that  the  glorious 
Bedeemcr  merits,  if  you  will  be  good."  What  motives  shine 
here  I     What  a  heaven,  what  glory,  what  bliss  is  here  proffered  1 
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Such  a  heaven  as  "we  merit  is  a  howling  wilderness  compared 
to  the  glory  purchased  by  Christ.  Some  say  that  all  they  ask 
is  just  what  they  deserve.  But  they  know  not  what  they  say. 
Our  future  will  be  poor  indeed  if  we  receive  only  what  we  de- 
serve. The  best  of  us  would  dwell  in  a  barren  land.  But 
the  mansions,  the  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  is  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  merits  of  Jesus,  and  the  saints  are  chosen  co- 
heirs with  him.  With  these  motives,  grace  helps  law  to  draw 
men  to  glory. 

Not  only  so,  but  grace  considers  the  work  of  sin  in  poison- 
ing, paralyzing,  corrupting  the  soul,  and  it  offers  to  make  the 
heart  what  the  law  desires  it  to  be ;  bring  it  to  love  virtue, 
truth,  God,  holiness,  all  pious  exercises.  So  the  rebel  heart  is 
converted  by  grace  into  a  new  heart,  with  new  life,  new  love, 
new  hopes,  new  aspirations,  like  God's.  Another  trouble  ex- 
ists. Under  the  law,  "  once  a  sinner,  always  a  sinner,"  stands 
as  an  eternal  barrier  to  salvation.  Grace  comes  to  the  rescue  j 
the  Son  of  God  is  given,  is  born  among  men,  becomes  a  man, 
dies,  bears  the  world's  guilt,  that  he  may  so  emphasize  God's 
love  of  holiness  that  he  may  safely  pardon  sin,  and  then,  the 
sacrifice  being  made,  the  agony  of  the  garden  passed,  the  cruel 
cross  endured,  the  grave  burst  asunder,  grace  says,  "lean 
forgive,  wash  sin  away,  cover  it,  justify  the  penitent,  and  make 
it  safe  to  raise  him  to  a  seat  in  Paradise  with  God."  On  the 
principles  of  merit,  there  can  be  no  pardon,  and  of  course,  under 
law  salvation  is  impossible  for  sinners,  even  if  the  motives  and 
influences  of  law  were  adequate  to  induce  reformation.  Christ 
and  his  atonement  for  sin  is  the  centre,  the  heart  of  grace; 
around  this  the  whole  scheme  clusters,  upon  it  every  mercy 
hangs,  from  it  every  grace  proceeds.  But  law  is  not  dishonor- 
ed by  it.  If  justice,  order  and  holiness  can  be  properly  pro- 
tected and  honored,  that  is  all  that  law  demands.  And  did  not 
the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  so  add  to  the  power  of  that  protest  which 
the  law  utters  against  sin,  that  the  penitent  may  be  pardoned, 
and  not  the  least  licence  given  to  sin?  Do  not  the  conditions 
of  pardon,  faith  and  repentance,  properly  guard  the  integrity  of 
law  ?  No  one  can  receive  pardon  until  he  kisses  the  law,  and 
does  holiness  heartfelt  homage.      But  when  the  sinner  returns 
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to  allegiance,  when  he  yields  his  heart  to  holiness,  grace  for- 
gives; and  this  prospect  is  urged  as  a  motive,  an  encourage- 
ment to  repentance.  Without  grace,  repentance  would  be  una- 
vailing, for  there  would  be  no  release  from  guilt.  '•'  Once  a 
sinner  always  a  sinner,"  would  still  hold  them  for  perdition, 
and  without  the  hope  of  pardon,  no  one  would  repent. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  law  to  woo,  plead,  be- 
seech, draw,  and  move  to  obedience,  by  all  possible  acts  of 
love ;  it  commands,  holds  up,  notices,  trusts  to  the  power  of 
truth,  facts,  principles,  consequences.  Now  the  case  of  man  is 
such,  that  under  such  treatment  he  is  inevitably  lost.  Grace 
comes  to  help,  brings  the  loving  heart  of  Christ  close  to  the 
cold  heart  of  the  sinner,  throws  over  him  indescribable  influ- 
ences, that  take  hold  of  the  tenderest  functions  of  the  soul, 
touches  every  chord  in  the  whole  scale  of  spiritual  faculties, 
feelings,  thoughts,  convictions,  draws  by  "  love's  resistless  pow- 
er," tries  all  means  to  save  some.  What  a  spectacle  grace  re- 
veals 1  Jehovah  bending  before  the  wretched  sinner,  and  ac- 
tually praying  to  those  who  disdain  to  pray  to  their  Maker; 
the  Lord  journeying  to  earth,  seeking  for  the  lost,  who  have 
never  asked  this  favor ;  bearing  the  sins  of  a  world  that  refuse 
to  accept  of  salvation  when  freely  offered ;  drawing  them  by 
all  the  attractions  of  love  and  resources  of  heavenly  mercy  I 
And  docs  this  make  void  the  law  ?  No,  verily,  it  establishes 
it,  and  makes  it  honorable,  for  it  conspires  to  make  men  love 
that  holiness  which  the  law  commands,  and  hate  the  sin  which 
it  condemns. 

God  is  the  great  moral  power  in  the  universe ;  the  law  is 
but  an  embodiment  of  his  character,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  all 
of  its  power  and  excellence  comes  from  this  fact.  The  power 
of  the  law  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  God  it  reveals. 
In  its  light  God  appears  holy,  just  and  good,  governing  the 
world  on  the  principles  of  equal  compensation,  but  intimates  no 
hio'hcr  resources  of  moral  power.  But  grace  removes  the  veil, 
and  reveals  infinite  glories  of  love,  sympathy,  compassion,  ten- 
derness, which  no  language  can  describe.  So  vast,  beautiful 
and  touching  are  these  revelations,  that  he  seems  like  another 
God  ;*  the  new  attributes  which  we  behold  are  fountains  of  love, 
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sending  out  floods  of  glory,  filling  all  the  vision  with  blessed 
light,  softening  the  terribleness  of  his  holy  nature,  and  persuad- 
ing us  to  haste  to  a  tender  Father's  bosom.  0,  what  glorious 
views  of  God  this  grace  reveals  I  What  new  resources,  new 
characteristics,  new  relations  it  reveals  !  But  all  is  harmoni- 
ous. There  is  no  conflict  in  the  Divine  character.  It  is  only  a 
higher  and  wider  view  that  we  have  caught ;  new  fields  are 
opened,  more  glory  revealed.  As  grace  reveals  more  of  God, 
it  presents  more  and  stronger  influences  to  constrain  the 
world  to  reverence  and  adore  him.  But  this  was  the  aim  of 
law,  to  bind  all  rational  beings  firmly  to  the  throne  of  God,  by 
revealing  his  nature  and  attributes.  Will  not  this  higher  reve- 
lation secure  the  same  result  with  more  certainty  ?  Does  it 
not  work  for  the  same  glorious  end  ?  Is  there  not  perfect  har- 
mony here  between  law  and  grace  ?  Both  draw  and  bind  souls 
to  revere  and  worship  God.  The  authority  of  law  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  Divine  influence  over  mind,  and  grace  adds  to 
that  influence  beyond  all  power  of  computation.  There  is  not 
an  angel  in  heaven  but  feels  deeper  reverence,  and  casts  his 
crown  at  Jehovah's  feet  with  more  awe  and  love,  on  account  of 
these  revelations  of  grace.  God's  power  over  sinners,  to  re- 
form and  convert  them  into  good  and  loyal  saints,  is  increased 
in  the  same  way ;  and  the  redeemed  will  forever  love,  adore, 
obey,  worship  him  with  an  intensity  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible but  for  this  scheme  of  grace.  Is  the  law  ofifencjed  by 
this  ?  Does  this  contravene  the  purposes  of  the  law,  and  make 
it  void?  No,  indeed,  it  is  promoting  exactly  the  same  ends 
that  the  law  proposes ;  it  is  helping,  and  not  hindering,  the 
law;  there  is  perfect  harmony,  and  no  shade  of  conflict  be- 
tween law  and  grace. 

If  a  father's  authority  fails  to  restrain  and  establish  the  son 
in  virtue,  is  it  a  sign  of  quarrel  that  the  mother's  love,  sympathy 
and  tenderness  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rebellious  heart  to 
secure  the  same  result?  The  mother  helps,  but  opposes  the 
father  not  at  all.  So  the  melting  power  of  grace  helps  the 
sterner  eff'orts  of  law,  and  hence  we  have  done  among  sinners 
what  the  law  could  never  do. 

How   beautifully    Paul    argues   this   in   the   letter  to  the 
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Romans.  8 :  3, 4,  "  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son,  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ; 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 

So,  then,  grace  helps  the  law,  establishes  it,  and  makes  it 
honorable  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hated  it;  for  they  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  changed  by  his  power,  made  new  crea- 
tures, and  blessed  on  this  new  scale  of  mercy.  "  Now  the 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  wit- 
nessed by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the  righteousness  of 
God,  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all 
that  believe,  for  there  is  no  difference ;  for  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare  I 
say  at  this  time  his  righteousness;  that  he  might  be  just  and 
the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 
The  conclusions  of  our  argument  are  obvious : 
There  is  entire  harmony  between  the  administration  of  law 
and  grace.  Both  aim  at  the  same  results,  are  equally  opposed 
to  sin  and  in  love  with  holiness,  jealous  of  the  honor  of 
God,  and  earnest  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  rational  be- 
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The  hearts  of  angels  and  men  should  overflow  with  grati- 
tude and  praise,  that  mercy  does  help  law,  and  blesses  accord- 
ing to  necessity,  rather  than  desert.  All  in  heaven  must  be 
happier  in  view  of  these  revelations,  and  despair  by  it  is  ban- 
ished from  the  hearts  of  penitents.  Pardon,  new  hearts,  help 
in  trouble,  light  in  the  valley  of  death,  glory  in  the  future  equal 
to  the  merit  of  Christ  who  has  bought  us,  is  all  of  grace;  with- 
out this,  woe,  awful;  soul-crushing  woe,  would  have  been  our 
only  doom. 

Those  who  still  cling  to  law,  and  refuse  the  reign  of  grace, 
are  foolish  and  criminal.  Sinners,  under  law,  are  always  con- 
demned ;  the  merits  of  mortals  here  below  are  shame,   sor- 
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row,  penalty,  and  not  glory.  If  we  get  only  what  we  deserve, 
heaven  is  closed  against  us ;  no  crowns  of  glory  will  deck 
our  brow,  no  mansions  will  be  prepared  for  us,  no  purchased 
possession  await  us,  but  poverty,  shame,  desolation,  and  con- 
tempt must  be  ours  forever.  Refuse  grace  and  cling  to 
law  I  Infinite  madness  !  Spiritual  murder !  Grace  is  what  ia 
affirmed ;  grace  is  what  is  offered,  and  the  wise  will  accept  and 
live. 


Art.  1V.--THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES, 
AS  AN  AID  TO  PULPIT  ORATORY. 


Speech  may  well  be  reckoned  among  the  highest  gifts  of 
nature.  By  word  of  mouth  to  sway  at  will  the  masses,  to 
arouse  and  quell  human  passion,  to  mould  the  opinions  of  men, 
and  thus  to  direct  and  control  the  general  conduct,  is  the  most 
commanding  and  sublime  of  all  action.  To  be  a  good  public 
speaker,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  ambition  of  man. 

The  service  of  a  gospel  minister  is  eminently  a  service  of 
speech.  He  is,  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  a  proclaimer,  a 
herald  of  truth.  His  powers  of  ratiocination  may  be  of  the 
highest  order,  and  his  logic  unexceptionable ;  but  if  his  elocution 
be  defective,  or  his  style  loose  and  inelegant,  his  efforts  must 
fail  of  producing  the  full  effect  of  true  oratory.  Well  would  it 
be,  then,  for  every  public  speaker,  and  especially  for  every  Chris- 
tian minister,  to  cultivate  and  improve  his  speaking  powers  and 
style  of  composition. 

In  opposition  to  such  care  and  culture,  it  were  vain  to  cite 
such  instances  as  Moses,  who  complained  of  himself,  that  he 
was  "not  eloquent,"  for  God  designed  to  work  by  him  miracu- 
lously, and  therefore  declared,  ''I  will  be  with  thy  mouth;"  or 
as  Paul,  whose  "  speech"  was  said  by  others  to  be  "contempt- 
ible," since  this  judgment  may  have  had  respect,  in  part,  at 
least,  to  his  doctrine,  rather  than  wholly  to  his  elocution,  which 
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finds  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  elsewhere  he  was  compared 
to  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  God  has  largely  availed  himself 
of  the  auxiliary  power  of  human  speech  in  promoting  his  cause, 
since  we  find  among  the  mightiest  champions  of  truth,  many 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  men.  And  wisely.  For  every  one 
knows  that  ther<3  is  a  power  and  charm  of  persuasion  in  the  liv- 
ing voice,  not  found  in  dead  books. 

Among  the  many  aids  to  the  culture  and  acquisition  of  good 
oratory,  may  be  reckoned  the  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  as  one  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 
To  the  question  respecting  the  utility  of  the  study  of  these 
languages  at  all,  and  especially  the  utility  of  studying  them 
to  the  extent  now  common  in  the  schools,  there  probably 
will  be  no  end.  Ever  since  the  revival  of  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing during  the  fourteenth  century,  they  have  been  opposed  both 
by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  but  still  they  have  stood,  and 
now  stand,  as  towers  of  strength,  as  pillars  of  marble  in  the 
ample  temple  of  sound  learning  and  finished  culture,  and  we 
believe  will  thus  stand,  time  to  come  indefinite. 

Admitting  the  study  of  the  classics  thus  destined  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  culture  of  the  schools,  it  appears  clear 
why  the  studejat,  preparing  himself  for  the  employment  of 
teaching,  should  give  them  ample  and  generous  attention ;  but 
to  what  purpose  the  theological  student  should  devote  labori- 
ous years  to  their  cultivation,  may  not  seem  so  obvious.  To 
set  forth  the  whole  advantage  of  such  studies,  even  to  them, 
would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  its  prescribed  limits.  It 
might  not  be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to  speak  of  classical 
study  as  a  source  of  severe  mental  discipline,  as  a  means  of 
widening  the  range  of  thought,  and  as  a  help  to  a  more  thor- 
ough and  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  but  in  this  connection  we 
shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  aid  such  study  may  aff*ord 
to  the  style  arid  spirit  of  public  speaking. 

Whether  the  advantage  derived  from  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages in  this  single  direction,  will  warrant  all  the  labor  and 
expense  bestowed  on  their  culture,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
her©  either  to  affirm  or  deny :  but  that  there  is  an  advantage 
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in  it;  great  and  valuable,  it  may  be  well  to  show.  It  were  vain, 
we  say  again,  to  affirm  that  many  non-classically  educated  have 
•distinguished  themselves  for  fluency  of  speech  and  elegance  of 
style,  indeed  have  been  greatly  and  truly  eloquent,  since  in  this, 
us  well  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  improvement 
and  activity,  we  find  the  naturally  gifted,  who  rise  to  eminence 
by  a  shorter  and  easier  route  that  the  generality  of  their  fel- 
lows ;  and  since,  also,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  even  they 
might  not  have  excelled  themselves  by  the  enjoyment  of  addi- 
tional advantages. 

But  to  the  point  in  question: 

1.  The  high  literary  character  of  classic  authors  renders 
them  worthy  of  study  as  models. 

Though  some  pour  contempt  and  ridicule  on  what  they  em-» 
phatically  call  the  dead  languages,  we  shall  not  be  driven  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  so  as  to  affirm  that  "  wisdom  died  with  the 
ancients."  We  have  men,  who,  in  point  of  native  talent  and 
general  learning,  may  well  compare  with  the  brightest  exam- 
ples of  days  of  old.  But  we  do  affirm,  that  for  appropriateness 
and  strength  of  language,  for  elegance  and  completeness  of 
style,  and  for  exact  and  finished  scholarship,  the  old  Latins  and 
Greeks  beat  the  world  1  Whilst  for  beauty  and  appositeness 
of  illustration,  and  for  sublimity  of  sentiment  and  diction,  the 
Hebrew  bards  beat  the  Latins  and  Greeks  !  Our  writers,  too, 
often  write  and  speak  for  the  day,  or  the  passing  hour,  these 
old  scholars  wrote  for  eternity  1 

Many  of  our  composers  turn  out  from  the  press  a  volume  a 
month,  whilst  it  took  Virgil  eleven  of  his  ripest  years  to  write 
the  JEneid,  seven  of  which  he  spent  on  the  first  half,  averaging 
less  than  two  lines,  or  about  twelve  words  a  day.  And  even 
then  failing,  by  reason  of  the  approach  of  death,  to  revise  and 
correct  it  as  he  had  intended,  he  enjoined  it  on  his  executors 
to  burn  the  manuscript  with  fire. 

No  man,  possessing  an  element  of  scholarship,  or  a  shadow 
of  the  poetic  or  oratorical  genius,  can,  by  any  possibility,  dili- 
gently and  critically  study  such  a  composition,  without  breath- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  learning,  and  attaining  to  a  higher  finish. 
7 
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and  force  of  style.  We  imperceptibly  become  assimilated  to 
the  character  of  the  books  we  read,  as  to  the  men  with  whom 
we  converse.  And  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  beauty 
and  style  of  one's  diction,  than  familiarity  with  books  whose 
composition  is  loose  and  inelegant. 

2.  The  process  by  which  the  languages  are  studied  is  such 
as  to  insure  improvement  in  writing  and  speaking.  A  Greek 
word,  for  instance,  is  to  be  translated.  The  Lexicon  attaches 
to  it  some  thirty  or  forty  renderings,  differing  by  slight  and  of- 
ten almost  imperceptible  shades  of  meaning.  Here  judgment 
and  taste  are  to  be  exercised.  Judgment  in  selecting  such 
terms  as  will  convey  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original,  and 
taste  in  preserving  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

This  is  a  constant  exercise,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  improve 
and  perfect  a  nice  discrimination,  both  as  to  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  language.  This  advantage  resulting  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  classical  studies,  has  been  too  much  overlooked, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Teachers  should  regard  it  as  a 
more  prominent  object  in  their  instruction,  since  a  generous 
command  of  language,  and  a  nice  sense  of  its  proper  use,  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  writer  and  public  speaker. 
•  It  may  be  said,  that  this  discipline  and  improvement  might 
be  acquired  by  a  course*  of  English  study,  with  suital)l«  text- 
books, and  perhaps  at  less  expense  of  time  and  labor.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  reply,  that  ho  such  course  of  study  has  been  prescribe 
ed,  and  no  such  text-books  exist.  And^besides,  it  were  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  adequate  substitute  in  that  direction. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  course,  that  these  languages 
are  easily  forgotten.  If  they  should  be  forgotten,  even  their 
very  alphabet,  all  is  not  lost.  By  the  study  of  them,  there  has 
been  inwrought  a  habit  of  thought  and  utterance,  that  will  re- 
main when  the  language  has  altogether  passed  from  the  recol- 
lection. The  classic  scholar  opens  his  moutli,  and  the  impress 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  is  on  his  lips.  He  speaks,  and  the  strains 
of  David's  rapturous  harp,  and  the  tread  of  Isaiah's  stately 
measures  come  back  to  us  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  ages ! 
These  languages  forgotten  !     Well,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  study 
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them  for  further  improvement,  let  them  be   forgotten.    If  the 
house  be  built,  what  care  we  what  becomes  of  the  scafifolding ! 

3.  This  course  of  study  tends  to  check  that  superfluity  of 
ornament,  and  pompousness  of  style,  into  which  many  unhap- 
pily fall,  and  which  is  so  inappropriate  to  the  pulpit.  ^ 

This  proposition  may  not  commend  itself  to  all  as  true  and 
just.  Some  suppose  that  the  classic  style  is  eminently  pomp- 
ous, demanding  great  swelling  words,  and  high  sounding  peri- 
ods— whilst  nothing  is,  or  can  be,  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
best  classic  authors,  and  among  these  we  would  always  include 
some  of  the  old  Hebrew  bards,  are  eminently  free  from  excess 
of  ornament  and  exuberance  of  high  sounding  words.  Of  De- 
mosthenes' Phillipics,  Dr.  Wayland  remarks, — "Their  whole 
essence  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  plain,  simple,  concentrated,  burn- 
ing common  sense."  And  this  remark  may  apply,  with  more 
or  less  justness,  to  all  the  best  ancient  orators  and  poets. 
There  is  in  their  productions  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental  in  the  choice  of  words.  Their  composi- 
tion has  the  strength  and  consistency  of  solid  masonry,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  embellished  with  the  highest  artistic 
finish.  

The  minister,  above  all,  should  guard  against  mistaking 
sound  for  substance.  Elegance  of  style,  richness  of  ornament, 
and  a  graceful  elocution,  can  never  supply  the  place  of  thought 
and  argument.  We  have  listened  to  sermons  and,  lectures, 
that  for  the  time  filled  us  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
And  we  could  only  pronounce  them  splendid  performances. 
But  when  we  have  brought  them  to  the  test  of  this  question, 
how  much  truth  have  they  elicited,  how  much  useful  informa- 
tion imparted,  to  our  utter  surprise  we  have  found  them  aston- 
ishingly barren  of  ideas.  The  rich  and  gorgeous  drapery 
which  we  supposed  hid  from  view  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a 
well-proportioned  and  symmetrical  statue,  when  drawn  aside, 
revealed  the  mortifying  fact  that  there  was  no  statue  there  at 
all  I  We  sicken  and  sadden  to  think  that  it  takes  such  a  wealth 
of  ornament  to  adorn  and  beautify — nothing !  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  little  relief  in  connection  with  a  performance  so  widely 
profuse  of  ornament,  found  in   the  consideration,   that  if  one 
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must  be  smothered,  bright,  sweet-scented  flowers  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  dry  leaves  and  dust. 

Such  superfluity  of  show  and  excess  of  embellishment,  rarely 
afflicts  a  style  of  thought  and  utterance  which  has  been  chas- 
tened by  classic  study  and  moulded  by  ancient  models. 

4.  We  may  observe,  in  this  connection,  that  this  kind  of  im- 
provement does  not  offensively  betray  itself.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  A  compliance  with 
most  direct  rules  of  the  elocutionary  art,  results  in  a  mechani- 
cal stiffness,  in  obvious  restraint  or  effort ;  but  here  the  influ- 
ence is  indirect,  and  in  consequence  does  not  manifest  itself  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  person  himself.  One's  classic  training^ 
never  in  any  respect  appears  to  his  disadvantage,  unless  in  an 
unlucky  moment  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  quote  Latin  or 
Greek  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  innocent  of  learning,  and 
thus,  in  the  judicious  estimation  of  Paul,  make  a  sheer  barbarian 
of  himself !  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  difficult  to  detect  in  a 
public  speaker  the  classic  spirit  and  finish.  But  this  element 
of  learning,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  so  interwoven  in- 
to the  habit  of  thought  and  utterance,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
speaker  is  so  unconscious  of  its  existence  and  manifestation, 
that  it  is  hardly  ever  disagreeable. 

So  true  is  it  that  its  influence  is  concealed  from  its  possess- 
or, that  it  unwittingly  is  employed  in  the  opposition,  which  a 
few  liberally  educated  men  make  to  the  study  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. This  is  what  makes  their  opposition  sad  and  pitiable, 
since  the  very  arguments  they  employ,  and  the  illustrations  they 
adduce  to  bring  into  disrepute  classic  studies,  have  strength,, 
force  and  finish  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  those  very  stud- 
ies themselves  !  This  is  the  serpent  striking  its  fangs  into  the  • 
bosom  by  which  it  has  been  warmed  and  invigorated  1 

But  enough.  Let  none  misapprehend  us.  We  do  not  pre- 
sent the  above  as  the  only  or  even  the  chief  argument  in  favor 
of  classical  learning.  But  we  have  presented  this  single  point 
because  it  has  not  entered  largely  enough  into  the  considera- 
tion of  teachers  and  students,  or  into  the  general  estimate  of 
the  prescribed  course  of  theolo<5ical  training.  Indeed,  we  have 
nowhere  seen  or  heard  it  distinctly  and  prominently  set  forth.. 
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We  have  done  it  also  to  relieve,  in  a  measure,  if  possible,  the 
minds  of  students  who  so  often,  when  put  upon  the  course  of 
studies  adopted  in  the  schools,  hesitate,  and  question,  and 
doubt.  We  by  no  means  regard  that  course  perfect,  or  unsus- 
ceptible of  Improvement.  But  we  would  do  full  justice  to  that 
which,  past  all  question,  is  imperfect  and  inadequate,  and  yet 
whose  defects  we  know  not  how  essentially  to  remedy. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  this  discussion  we  have  not  had  in 
view  that  kind  of  eloquence  that  is  made  conformable  to  exact 
and  stereotyped  rules  of  art;  but  to  a  kind  of  public  speaking, 
specimens  of  which  are  found  everywhere  in  the  BibJe,  whose 
diction  is  correct,  whose  style  is  vigorous  and  fervid,  which 
commends  itself  to  intelligent  men,  and  is  so  well  adapted  to 
the  character  and  ends  of  gospel  preaching.  Such  a  style  of 
pulpit  oratory,  when  made  the  medium  of  communicating  to 
men  religious  truth,  and  is  warmed  and  intensified  by  a  living 
piety,  and  a  burnino^  love  for  souls,  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
pulpit  eminently  efficient,  and  largely  successful. 

In  conclusion,  it  were  well  to  say,  that  during  the  last  forty 
years,  the  style  of  elocution  in  our  own  pulpit  has  undergone  a 
marked  and  most  gratifying  change.  Within  our  recollection, 
most  of  our  ministers  fell  into  the  habit  of  speaking  in  the 
sing-song  or  recitative  tone,  and  often  with  such  a  degree  of 
loudness  and  tumultuousness  as  to  split  any  and  most  heads 
not  distinguished  for  hardness  and  rigidity  I  Why  this  habit, 
so  wanting  in  every  element  of  manly  and  dignified  elocution, 
should  have  been  indulged  in  by  men  so  sensible  and  intelligent ' 
as  many  of  them  were,  it  were  impossible  to  divine.  But  hap- 
pily it  has  nearly  passed  from  our  midst,  and  given  place  to  a 
better  though  not  yet  perfect  style  of  speaking.  We  are  far 
from  being  insensible  to  the  common  danger  of  passing  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  adopting  a  refined  and  artistic  style  of 
oratory,  rather  than  one  more  vigorous  and  masculine,  and  so 
well  adapted  to  give  efficiency  and  power  to  the  pulpit.  And 
it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  urge  the  method  of  culture 
suggested  in  this  article,  in  preference  to  a  bare  training  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  formal  rules  of  art,  though  far  from 
discarding  all  attention  even  to  these. 
7* 
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Art.  Y.— the  CHRISTIAN'S  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE 

FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  present  moment,  and  the  interests  which  cluster  about 
it,  are  what  should,  in  a  practical  paint  of  view,  chiefly  concern 
every  individual.  This  is  so,  not  only  because  the  present  mo- 
ment is  intrinsically  important,  but  because  the  manner  in 
■which  it  is  improved  affords  a  decisive  test  of  character.  The 
servant  who,  having  full  confidence  in  the  ability  and  disposi- 
tion of  his  employer  to  meet  his  stipulated  obligations,  bestows 
all  his  time  and  energies  upon  his  allotted  task,  may  be  regard- 
ed SLS  faithful,  rather  than  the  one  who  is  a  mere  time-server, 
and  who  is  constantly  halting  to  consider  the  reward  that  he  is 
to  receive.  He  also  is  a  faithful  Christian  who  makes  the  per- 
formance of  present  duty  the  chief  end  of  his  life,  never  harbor- 
ing a  single  doubt  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of  Christ  to  do 
all  that  he  has  promised.  But  while  such  should  be  among  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  faithful  Christian,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  his  occasionally  looking  forward  and  con- 
sidering somewhat  specifically,  the  blessings  which  are  in 
store  for  him.  He  may,  as  it  seems  to  us,  while  he  is  beset 
with  the  trials  and  wearied  with  the  imperfections  of  the  pres- 
ent liCe,  take  courage,  and  be  impelled  to  greater  diligence,  a& 
he  views  with  an  eye  of  faith  the  glories  and  perfections  of  the 
life  to  come. 

Although  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  comparatively  little 
respecting  the  future  world,  yet  the  Christian  has  a  right  to 
profit  by  what  has  been  revealed,  and  in  thus  taking  a  prospec- 
tive view  of  the  higher  destiny  that  awaits  him,  he  is  led  by  the 
example  of  good  men  in  every  age. 

There  are  many  points  of  contrast  between  the  present  life 
and  the  future,  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  will, 
however,  be  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  set  forth,  in 
part,  only  one  of  these,  that  which  pertains  lo  knowledge. 

That  the  Christian's  knowledge  will  be  mme  extensive  in  the 
future  life  than  it  is  in  the  present,  is  a  doctrine  which  no  intel' 
ligent  reader  of  the  inspired  Volume,  and  especially  no  one  in 
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whose  heart  its  truths  have  found  a  lodging  place,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  so  much  our  present 
purpose  to  prove  the  doctrine  in  question,  as  it  will  be  to  show 
why  it  is  so,  or  to  make  known  and  illustrate  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  rests. 

Before  entering  directly  upon  the  undertaking  proposed,  two 
points  must  be  considered,  which  may  be  regarded  as  prelimi- 
nary  to  the  main  discussion.  They  are  the  change  implied  by 
death  and  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  will  be  acquired  in 
the  future  life. 

1.  The  change  implied  by  death.  Death  is  often  looked  up- 
on as  implying  a  great  change,  as  involving  such  a  shock  or  con- 
vulsion that  it  has  been  regarded  as  "  the  King  of  Terrors."  As 
it  seems  to  us,  the  popular  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  not  only 
such  as  tend  to  infuse  dread  and  occasion  alarm,  but  they  are, 
at  the  same  time,  far  from  being  correct.  Death,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood, implies  not  a  change  of  existence  itself,  but  simply 
the  change  of  the  place,  and  some  of  the  modes  of  existence. 
The  soul's  identity,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  its  being,  are 
still  retained.  To  use  an  illustration  which  may  serve  to  con- 
vey our  meaning:  Suppose  a  Greenlander  should  remove  hia 
residence  to  the  region  of  the  tropics,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  so  to  change  his  food,  clothing,  and  general  habits,  as 
to  accord  with  his  new  situation,  but  he  would  remain,  in  other 
respects,  the  same  individual  that  he  was  before  his  removal. 
Or,  to  use  the  figure  of  Bunyan,  death  is  simply  crossing  a  river, 
the  individual  leaving  behind  some  things  which  are  not  essen- 
tial that  he  shall  carry  with  him,  and  might  at  the  same  time 
be  an  impediment  to  his  crossing.  Death  implies  a  change  of 
the  accidents  of  being,  but  not  of  the  essentials  of  being.  At 
death  the  soul  rids  itself  of  its  earthly  tenement,  the  body,  and 
of  all  that  pertained  to  it  which  were  simply  necessary  to  its 
•existence  here,  but  every  essential  faculty,  as  consciousness, 
perception,  memory,  reason  and  judgment,  are  retained,  being, 
in  no  degree,  impaired  or  diminished.  Especially  does  the 
sanctified  soul  retain  after  death  its  capacity  for  enjoyment  m 
all  its  fulness,  since  heaven  is  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  the 
most  completely  filled. 
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2.  The  manner  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  future  life. 
This  will  be,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  it  is  in 
the  present  life.  Here  we  acquire  knowledge  by  observation, 
study,  investigation,  and  by  conversing  with  each  other.  In 
this  way,  all  the  powers  of  our  minds  have  ample  scope  for  ex- 
ercise. But  since  we  are  to  retain  all  these  powers  in  the  fu- 
ture life,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  lie  dor- 
mant, but  will  be  called  into  action  in  a  similar  manner  as  they 
■  are  here.  They  were  given  us  here  for  use,  and  they  will  be 
retained  for  the  same  purpose.  Heaven  is  a  place  eminently 
suited  to  enjoyment  and  happiness,  but  much  must  be  detracted 
from  these,  should  the  soul  there  acquire  knowledge  by  intui- 
tion as  many  doubtless  suppose  that  it  will.  It  is  not  the  ^os- 
session  of  knowledge  which  contributes  to  the  highest  degree  of 
enjoyment  and  happiness,  but  it  is  the  search  of  knowledge. 
"Every  votary  of  science,"  says  Hamilton,'" is  wilfully  ignorant 
of  a  thousand  established  facts — of  a  thousand  that  he  might 
make  his  own.  more  easily  than  he  could  attempt  the  discovery 
of  one.  But  it  is  not  knowledge — it  is  not  truth  that  he  prin- 
cipally seeks — -he  seeks  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  feel- 
ings; and  as  in  following  after  the  one  he  exerts  a  great- 
er amount  of  pleasurable  energy  than  in  taking  formal  possess- 
ion of  the  thousand,  he  disdains  the  certainty  of  the  many,  and 
f^refers  the  chances  of  the  one."  "  If,"  says  Malebranche,  "  I 
held  truth  captive  in  my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it 
fly,  in  order  that  I  might  again  pursue  and  capture  it."  And, 
says  Lessing,  "Did  the  Almighty,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
Truth,  and  in  his  left  Search  after  Truth,  deign  to  tender  me 
the  one,  I  might  prefer, — in  all  humility,  but  without  hesitation, 
I  should  request  Search  after  Truth."  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  eminent  philosophers  respecting  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
in  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  truth  in  the  pres- 
ent life.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  that  this  avenue  which 
affords  enjoyment  so  great  and  intense, — for  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  of  a  pure  and  ele- 
vated kind, — will  in  the  future  life  be  closed,  but  we  may  rather 
expect  that  it  will  be  opened  still  more  widely. 

These  two  points  having  been  considered,  we  will   now  re- 
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turn  to  our  subject.  .  We  propose  to  consider  it,  first,  subject- 
ively, as  it  relates  to  the  soul's  capacity  for  knowledge  in  the 
future  life,  and,  secondly,  objectively  as  it  relates  to  knowledge 
itself. 

I.  That  the  Christian's  knowledge  in  the  future  life  will  be 
more  extensive  than  it  is  in  the  present,  may  be  seen,  because 
his  capacity  of  acquiring  it  will  then  be  increased.  This  doc- 
trine is  plainly  taught  by  Paul  in  that  remarkable  passage, 
where  he  says,  "  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  When  I  was  a  child, 
I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child, 
but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things.  For  now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face ;  now  I 
know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  even  also  as  I  am  known." 
As  progress  had  marked  the  course  of  the  apostle  from  childhood 
to  manhood;  so,  by  following  the  same  analogy,  would  it,  as  he 
passed  from  this  life  to  the  next,  where  he  would  no  longer 
possess  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge,  but  he  would  know, 
without  limitation — his  capacity  for  knowledge  would  be  increas- 
ed. But  it  may  well  be  asked  here,  what  rational  ground  is 
there  for  believing  that  the  Christian's  capacity  for  knowledge 
will  be  increased  ?  that  he  will  be  free  from  all  those  things- 
which  retard  his  progress  in  knowledge  here,  and  will  possess 
something  in  addition  to  facilitate  it?  Among  the  reasons  for 
believing  thus,  we  may  name  the  following : 

1.  The  Christian  will  in  the  future  life  be  free  from  all  the 
incumbrances  of  the  mortal  body.  Man's  lower  nature  is  at 
best  imperfect,  and  is  a  continual  impediment  to  his  higher  na- 
ture, the  soul,  since  the  latter  is  united  to  the  former  by  closq 
and  strong  ties  of  sympathy.  Would  the  soul  go  in  search  of 
truth,  it  is  hindered  by  being  employed  constantly  in  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  body.  Would  it  be  active,  it  cannot 
be,  because  the  body  is,  perchance,  weary  from  excessive  labor. 
Would  it  be  joyous,  its  joy  is  changed  to  sadness  and  mourn- 
ing, because  its  tenement  is  writhing  in  pain ;  or  would  it  aspire 
after  holiness,  it  is  not  allowed  to  come  into  its  full  possession, 
for  it  is  retarded  by  the  body,  filled  with  promptings  to  sin. 
In  the  perfect  state,  the  soul  will  be  released  from  its  present 
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"  earthly  house/'  and  will  possess  a  body  spiritual  and  glorified, 
one  which  will  present  no  incumbrances  to  its  progress  and  de- 
velopment. That  the  body  is  an  incumbrance  to  the  soul  is  no 
new  doctrine.  It  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  whose  spirit  so  longed 
for  freedom,  and  it  has  been  attested  to  by  the  philosophers  of 
each  succeeding  age.  The  penances  and  extenuations,  so  ex- 
tensively practised  in  the  Christian  church,  witness  to  its  prev- 
alence. This  has  no  doubt  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  but 
there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  sufficient  for  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. 

^.  The  Christian's  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge  will  be 
increased  in  the  future  life,  since  he  will  be  freed  from  every- 
thing which  tends  to  bias  his  judgment. 

It  is  a  plienomenon  of  nature  that  certain  media  impart  their 
color  to  objects  viewed  through  them ;  so  in  respect  to  mind. 
One's  judgments  and  opinions  are  modified,  and  his  progress 
in  the  search  of  truth  is  retarded,  by  many  circuQistances  una- 
voidable in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  things.  The  country 
in  whicli  one  lives,  its  soil  and  climate,  his  early  training,  the 
society  in  which  he  mingles,  the  books  he  reads,  and  many  oth- 
er things,  have  an  almost  untold  influence  upon  him.  How  of- 
ten does  he  allow  the  force  of  habit  to  surmount  the  convic- 
tions of  duty,  how  often  is  his  judgment  distorted  by  self-inter- 
est and  warped  by  prejudice,  and  how  often  docs  he  approach 
truth  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  conform  to  his  preconceived 
opinions,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  his  opinions  in 
accordance  with  truth,  the  only  true  way. 

But  of  all  things  which  tend  to  bias  the  Christian's  judgment, 
there  is  nothing  which  surpasses  sin,  from  the  influence  of  which 
he  is  not  yet  completely  freed.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  consider  and  judge  of  subjects  of  a  purely 
religious  and  spiritual  character.  The  dispositions  of  the  nat- 
ural man  who  docs  not  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned,  still,  to  some  degree,  at  least,  cling 
to  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  objects  seen  appear  dim  and 
indistinct  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  eye-seeing. 
He  is,  therefore,  unable  to  see  sin  in  all  its  enormity,  and  to 
fathom  the   depth  of  his  own  depravity.     He   fails   to  under- 
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stand  the  infinite  justice  of  God,  his  mercy  and  goodness,  to 
comprehend  fully  the  love  of  Christ  to  a  lost  and  sinful'  world, 
and  to  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  that  debt  of  gratitude 
which  he  owes  to  him.  It  will  be  only  in  the  perfect  state 
where  sin  and  all,  the  imperfections  of  the  present  life  will 
cease  to  influence  and  control  him,  that  he  will  fully  understand 
these  things,  and  will  be  enabled  to  judge  correctly.  The  . 
words  of  Christ,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  stall  know  of 
the  doctrine,"  well  attest  to  the  point  in  question. 

3.  The  Christian's  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge  W'ill  be 
Increased  in  the  future  life,  because  his  mental  powers  will  be 
strengthened,  and  his  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge  will  be, 
perhaps^  more  numerous. 

The  achievements  of  the  human  mind  have  been  Wonderful. 
From  the  infancy  of  the  race  to  the  present  time,  its  history 
has  been  one  of  constant  and  marked  progress.  Had  the  wisest 
philosopher  of  antiquity  been  told  what  those  who  should  come 
after  him  would  be  able  to  accomplish  by  application  and  pa- 
tient perseverance,  he  would  doubtless  have  denounced  it  either 
as  a  sketch,  of  the  imagination  or  a  delusive  dream.  But,  not- 
withstanding its  wonderful  achievements,  there  are  numerous 
questions  in  science,  philosophy  and  theology,  which  the  mind 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  solve,  and  consequently  it  has  had  to 
acknowledge  its  imbecility  by  either  remaining  in  doubt,  rely- 
ing upon  conjecture,  or  by  calling  to  its  aid  that  leading  princi- 
ple of  Christianit}',  faith,  the  province  of  which  is  to  begin  where 
biujht  ends. 

CD 

In  the  onward  march  of  tlie  human  intellect,  it  has  gained 
strength  by  exercise.  This  is  the  law  by  which  its  progress  has 
been  invariably  marked.  While  the  physical  constitution  lias  been 
weakened  by  excessive  exercise,  the  mental  has  been  strength- 
ened. No  sooner  has  the  mind  solved  one  problem,  than  it 
has  been  prepared  to  grasp  another  still  more  difficult.  But 
the  question  may  be  asked  here,  wliat  reasonable  assurance  is 
there  that  the  mind  will  be  called  into  active  exercise  in  the 
future  world,  and  a  consequent  strengthening  of  its  powers  be 
secured,  since  our  condition  there  is  denominated  one  of  rest? 
Tl;e  future  state  will  be   doubtless  a  rest  from  weariness  and 
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from  the  hinderances  and  trials  with  which  we  meet  in  the 
present  life,  but  that  rest  does  not  imply  a  cessation  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  for  to  suppose  that  it  does,  militates  against  all 
the  laws  of  our  higher  nature,  which  are  so  averse  to  sloth  and 
inactivity,  especially  in  their  sanctified  state.  Since,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  death  destroys  none  of  the  essential  faculties  of 
the  mind,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  governed 
in  the  future  ^world  by  the  same  laws  that  it  is  here,  and  since, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  that  the  mind  will  there  be  freed  from  all 
the  incumbrances  of  its  present  prison  house,  it  will  doubtless 
have  ample  scope  aflford9d  it  for  the  exercise  of  all  its  powers,  • 
by  the  new  subjects  which  will  engage  its  attention  and  the 
new  fields  of  thought  in  which  it  will  range. 

This  point  has  been  argued  thug  fat  upon  the  supposition 
that  our  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge  will  be  the  same  in 
number  in  the  future  life  as  they  are  in  the  present,  and  that 
our  mental  powers  will  be  simply  strengthened.  But  without 
going  into  all  of  what  may  seem  to  many  the  extravagances  of 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  "  Telegraphic  System  of  the  Universe,"  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  our  present  avenneg  of  knowl- 
edge, the  senses,  will,  when  we  become  tenants  of  spiritual 
bodies,  be  so  delicate  and  sensitive  that  they  will  be  able  to 
apprehend  many  objects  of  knowledge  which  they  do  not  now 
enable  us  to  perceive.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  are  numerous  objects  of  knowledge  concerning  which  our 
present  senses  will  never  be  able  to  give  us  any  information. 
We  have  now  five  senses,  we  may  then  have  six,  or  ten,  or  twen- 
ty, as  the  case  may  be,  and  our  range  of  knowledge  may  be 
correspondingly  increased. 

While  the  doctrine  which  we  are  now  considering  may  be 
true,  and  to  us  it  seems  highly  probably  that  it  is,  it  is  folly  to 
deny  it,  and  to  show  this  and  at  the  same  time  cite  the  authori- 
ty of  a  great  name,  we  will  introduce  a  quotation  from  Hamil- 
ton, bearing  upon  the  point  in  question : 

"  The  universe,"  says  he,  "  may  be  conceived  as  a  polygon  of  a 
thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  sides  or  facets — and  each  of  these 
sides  or  facets  may  be  conceived  as  representing  one  special  mode  of 
existence.     Now,  of  all  these  thousand  sides  or  modes,  all  may  Jbe 
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equally  essential,  but  three  or  four  only  may  be  turned  toward  us  or 
be  analagous  to  our  organs.  One  side  or  facet  of  the  universe,  as 
holding  a  relation  to  the  organ  of  sight,  is  the  mode  of  luminous  or 
visible  existence  ;  another  as  proportional  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  is 
the  mode  of  sonorous  or  audible  existence  ;  and  so  on.  But  if  every 
eye  to  see,  if  every  ear  to  hear,  were  annihilated,  the  mode  of  exis- 
tence to  which  these  organs  now  stand  in  relation — that  which  could 
be  seen,  that  which  could  be  heard,  would  still  remain  ;  and  if  the  in- 
telligences, reduced  to  the  three  senses  of  touch,  smell  and  taste,  were 
then  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  any  modes  of  being  except  those  to 
which  these  three  senses  were  analagous,  the  procedure  would  not  be 
more  unwarranted  than  if  we  now  ventured  t^  deny  the  possible  re- 
ality of  other  modes  of  material  existence  than  those  to  the  perception 
of  which  our  five  senses  are  accommodated.  I  will  illustrate  this  by 
an  hypothetical  parallel.  Let  us  suppose  a  block  of  marble  upon 
which  there  arc  four  different  inscriptions — in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in 
Persian,  and  in  Hebrew,  and  four  travellers  approach,  each  able  ta 
read  the  inscription  only  in  his  native  tongue.  The  Greek  is  delight- 
ed  with  the  information  the  marble  affords  him  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  Roman  finds  interesting  matter,  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  The  Persian  deciphers  an  oracle  of  Zoroaster.  And  the  Jew 
is  surprised  by  a  commemoration  of  the  Exodus.  Here,  as  each  in- 
scription exists  or  is  significant  only  to  him  who  possesses  the  corres- 
ponding language  ;  so  the  several  modes  of  existence  are  manifestedi 
only  to  those  intelligences  who  possess  the  corresponding  organs.. 
And  as  each  of  the  four  readers  would  be  rash  if  he  maintained  that 
the  marble  could  be  significant  only  as  significant  to  him,  so  should 
we  be  rash,  were  we  to  hold  that  the  universe  had  no  other  phases  of 
being  than  the  few  that  are  turned  toward  our  faculties,  and  which 
our  five  senses  enable  us  to  perceive." 

This  subject  has  been  considered  thus  far  from  one  stand- 
point merely,  as  it  relates  to  our  powers  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  it  objectively,  as  it 
relates  to  knowledge  itself. 

II.  That  the  Christian's  knowledge  in  the  future  life  will  be 
more  extensive  than  it  is  in  the  present,  may  be  seen,  because 
knowledge  will  then  be  more  attainable.  This  may  be  argued 
from  several  considerations. 

1.  The  obscurity  which  envelops  many  subjects  of  knowledge 
will  then,  we  may  hope,  be  removed.  We  are,  in  the  present 
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life,  conversant  about  many  things,  but  we  see  them  "as 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  and  consequently  know  them  only  "  in 
part."  Of  the  various  sciences  which  claim  our  attention,  but 
one,  the  mathematics,  can  properly  be  denominated  the  exact. 
Even  many  things  respecting  our  physical  constitution  the  very 
tenement  of  the  soul,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  is  it  made, 
are  still  subject  to  doubt.  In  fact,  the  physical  sciences,  as  a 
whole,  although  they  contain  a  great  embodiment  of  truth,  but 
since  new  discoveries  in  them  are  constantly  being  made,  may 
be  regarded  as  being  yet  in  a  formative  state.  Their  votaries 
still  disagree  among%heraselves  in  respect  to  many  things  of 
moment,  and  false  conjectures  and  lame  inductions  abound  to 
no  small  degree. 

In  respect  to  history,  the  great  store-house  of  the  knowledge 
of  past  events,  although  its  leading  facts  may  be  entitled  to 
credibility,  yet,  while  we  consider  its  vagueness,  and  especially 
the  want  of  certain  information,  and  the  partizanship  of  its 
writers,  we  must  conclude  that  our  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment is  limited.  To  illustrate :  Suppose  that  two  individuals 
of  extremely  opposite  political  views  should  attempt  to  write 
the  history  of  the  present  rebellion  in  our  country,  so  different 
would  their  accounts  be  of  its  causes,  character  and  progress, 
were  it  not  for  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  individuals  and 
places  which  they  would  exhibit,  they  could  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  reference  to  the  same  event.  Then  suppose  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  one  of  these  accounts,  perhaps  the 
more  correct  one,  should  be  lost,  what  imperfect  and  mistaken 
views  must  be  entertained  respecting  this  event  by  posterity, 
but  perhaps  no  more  so  would  they  be  than  are  ours  respecting 
many  of  the  events  which  history  narrates.  We  are,  in  fact, 
in  many  respects,  strangers  to  our  own  age,  and  to  many 
things  transpiring  in  our  own  community.  How  little  do  we 
know  of  the  transactions  which  are  carried  on  and  the  causes 
which  are  operating  in  our  very  midst  I 

Saying  nothing  of  the  uncertainties  of  philosophy  in  which 
the  mind  has,  for  successive  agei,  cheered  on  by  a  glimmering 
dawn  of  light  here  and  there,  wandered  in  search  of  truth,  how 
limited  is  our  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and 
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might,  how  scanty  is  it  of  his  justice,  love,  and  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  his  government !  The  volume  of  inspiration  is 
a  life-long  study,  and  however  well  we  may  apply  ourselves  to 
its  truths,  though  we  may  learn  from  it  what  is  our  duty  here, 
^  and  destiny  hereafter,  yet  we  shall  still  be  in  doubt  respecting 
many  things  it  contains.  We  shall  find  them  hard  to  be  under» 
stood,  or  not  understood  at  all,  except  by  the  exercise  of  faith. 
In  the  present  life,  we  move  in  society,  we  are  conversant  with, 
and  learn  from,  each  other,  but  so  deceptive  is  the  human  heart, 
we  often  fail  to  fully  apprehend  the  characters,  and  to  under- 
stand the  motives,  of  those  with  whom  we  most  constantly  min- 
gle. From  the  doubtfulness  which  hangs  about  many  subjects, 
and  the  want  of  facility  of  obtaining  knowledge  respecting 
them,  we  are  compelled  either  to  remain  in  doubt,  or  too  fre- 
quently to  rely  upon  unwarrantable  conjectures ;  but  in  that 
future  world,  we  shall  no  longer  "  see  as  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly," but  "  face  to  face."  The  veil  will  be  rent,  the  mist  and 
darkness  in  which  we  now  grope  will  be  cleared  away  and  dis- 
pelled, and  doubt  and  conjecture  will  find  no  place.  Many 
things  which  are  now  objects  of  faith,  will  then  become  objects 
of  sight.  The  conceptions  which  the  Israelites  entertained  re- 
specting the  "  Promised  Land,"  must  have  been  faint  during 
the  forty  years  of  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  in. com- 
parison with  what  they  were  when  they  were  brought  into  its 
actual  possession,  and  could  look  upon  its  sunny  hills,  enjoy  its 
fertile  valleys,  and  taste  of  its  milk  and  honey.  The  present 
life  is  one  which  demands  a  full  exercise  of  faith.  The  Chris- 
tian scheme  would  be  exceedingly  imperfect  without  it ;  with- 
out it,  it  could  not,  in  fact,  exist.  But  in  the  perfect  state,  we 
shall  no  longer  see  things  in  the  long,  glimmering  distance  with 
an  eye  of  faith,  but  directly,  eye  to  eye.  There  will*  then  be 
no  scope  for  its  exercise.  All  will  be  reality.  What  is  now 
speculation,  will  then  become  fact,  doubt  certainty,  and  faith  sight. 
2.  The  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  will  in  the  future 
life  be  greatly  increased.  Here  our  aids  arc  comparatively 
scanty.  Our  teachers  are  men  imperfect,  like  ourselves,  whose 
minds  are  warped  by  prejudice,  and  whose  means  of  informa- 
tion are  limited.  But  there  it  will  not  be  so.  Instead  of  search- 
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ing  the  rocks  to  settle  the  perplexing  question  of  the  time  and 
the  precise  manner  of  the. creation,  the  Christian  will  converse 
respecting  it  with  Moses,  who  will  show  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy between  his  own  and  geologic  accounts.  He  can 
then  discuss  the  sciences  with  Newton,  face  to  face.  He  will 
no  longer  be  uncertain  respecting  the  great  events  of  history, 
for  if  he  does  not  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  these  by  other 
means,  he  will  be  permitted  to  live  and  converse  with  the  chief 
men  who  figured  in  them,  and  were  eye-witnesses  of  their  reali- 
ty. If  he  has  been  in  doubt  respecting  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  God,  man's  depravity,  re- 
demption and  justification  by  faith,  he  will  then  converse 
respecting  these  with  Paul  and  Luther,  with  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  good  men  of  later  times.  The  Christian  will  not 
only  converse  with,  and  learn  of,  men  who  are  richer  in  experi- 
ence than  himself,  but  of  angels  who  existed  ages  before  man, 
and  of  Christ  himself,  at  whose  judgment  seat  he  will  stand, 
with  the  assembled  universe,  when  revelations  minute  and  fear- 
ful will  be  made. 

It  will  be  then  that  we  shall  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
each  other.  Every  man's  character  will  then  appear  as  it  really 
is.  The  Lazarus  who  has  been  poor  and  despised,  will  be 
found  to  be  rich  in  faith  and  honored  of  God.  The  poor  widow, 
who  might  have  been  thought  meanly  of  because  she  could  cast 
but  two  mites  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  will  then  be  known 
as  one  of  the  benevolent  of  earth.  The  mother  who,  although 
she  may  have  lived  in  obscurity,  and  have  been  neglected,  but 
who  has  watched  her  own  heart,  and  has  trained  her  children 
for  usefulness  and  heaven,  will  then  be  discovered  to  be  one  of 
the  world's  truest  and  greatest  benefactors.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rich  man  who  in  ihis  life  fared  sumptuously, 
and  was  richly  clad,  will  appear  in  his  real  poverty  and  naked- 
ness. Those  who  in  this  life  have  lived  upon  appearances,  and 
whose  chief  aim  has  been  to  be  thought  well  of  by  men,  while 
they  have  been  destitute  of  holiness  of  heart,  the  only  thing 
which  can  commend  them  to  the  favor  of  God,  will  then  be  seen 
as  poor,  mean,  and  despised. 

3.  The  time  for  acquiring  knowledge  will  be  increased.     If 
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we  are  accustomed  to  call  him  learned  who,  with  his  present 
capacity  and  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  has  applied  him- 
self patiently  and  diligently  for  a  life-time  merely,  what  shall 
we  say  of  him  who,  with  his  mental  powers  greatly  strengthen- 
ed, and  perhaps  increased  in  number,  and  which  will  have  full 
scope  for  exercise,  surrounded  by  superior  facilities,  where 
there  will  be  no  room  for  doubt  and  conjecture,  and  where,  in- 
stead of  amassing  uncertain  knowledge  and  gathering  the  ex- 
perience of  those  imperfect  like  himself,  who  have  preceded 
him,  he  will  be  permitted  to  roam  unrestrained  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  knowledge,  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eterni- 
ty. No  wonder  that  the  apostle  should  have  said,  in  view  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  "  Now  I  know  in  part,  but 
then  shall  I  know,  even  as  also  I  am  known." 

This  subject,  however  speculative  it  may  be  thought  to  be  in 
itself,  is  not  without  its  practical  bearings: 

1.  It  teaches  humility.  Whatever  proficiency  one  may  have 
made  in  knowledge,  he  has  but  scarcely  launched  out  upon  the 
great  ocean  of  truth  which  lies  all  boundless  before  him.  The 
one  who  is  the  most  learned  is  comparatively  but  little  in  ad- 
vance of  his  most  ignorant  brother.  This  consideration  should 
impress  upon  him  a  sense  of  his  true  position,  and  should  lead 
him  to  that  humility  which  it  becomes  him  to  have,  in  view  of 
his  own  ignorance  and  insufficiency.  It  should  lead  him  not 
only  to  take  a  low  place  before  God,  but  to  sympathize  with 
and  to  put  forth  a  hand  to  raise  up  those  who  have  not  been  so 
highly  favored  as  himself.  Mankind  is  one  common  brother- 
hood, all  of  whom  are  ignorant  and  erring, 

2.  It  should  urge  to  diligence.  The  work  before  us  is  large, 
and  earnest  and  patient  application  is  demanded  for  its  accom- 
plishment. But  it  may  be  asked,  Why,  since  there  are  to  be 
such  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  future  life,  need 
we  concern  ourselves  so  much  in  regard  to  it  in  the  present  ? 
This  life  is  one  great  school,  whose  object  is  to  fit  us  for  a 
higher  one  in  the  next.  The.  one  who  applies  himself  the  most 
faithfully,  and  makes  the  greatest  proficiency  here,  will  be  the 
better  prepared  to  enter  and  be  instructed  under  that  high- 
er tuition  above.    It  is  true  that  every  one's  measure  of  enjoy- 
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ment  will  there  be  complete ;  every  one's  cup  will  be  full,  but 
we  cannot  discard  the  doctrine  that  there  will  be  a  diflference 
in  capacity.  What,  then,  must  be  the  pleasure  of  a  Newton, 
(and  as  it  seems  to  us  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  will  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  happiness  of  the  future  life,)  as 
he  surveys  and  takes  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subjects  in 
which  he  was  so  deeply  interested  here.  If,  while  here,  he 
was  but  a  boy  gathering  pebbles  upon  the  shore,  how  boundless 
must  be  that  ocean  of  truth  upon  which  he  has  launched  1  Then 
let  not  him  who  toils  in  search  of  truth  imagine  that  ho  toils 
in  vain,  but  rather  let  him  apply  himself  to  his  work  with  pa- 
tience and  untiring  zeal. 

3.  This  subject  inspires  with  hope.  The  Christian  scholar, 
as  he  pursues  his  appointed  work,  surrounded  by  the  trials  and 
imperfections  of  the  present  life,  and  wearied  with  his  slow 
progress,  can  take  courage  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away,  when  his 
knowledge  will  be  no  longer  fragmentary,  but  complete ;  and 
when  he  will  no  longer  stumble  as  one  groping  his  way  in 
darkness,  but  his  pathway  will  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  the 
perfect  day.  Not  only  can  the  Christian  scholar  take  courage 
in  view  of  this  subject,  but  every  Christian,  however  limited 
his  attainments  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  be  weighed 
down  with  a  sense  of  his  ignorance,  can  rejoice  in  view  of  the 
prospect  before  him,  that  it  will  not  always  be  so,  and  that  a 
higher  destiny  awaits  him.  And  although  he  may  be  ignorant, 
he  need  not  wait  for  that  higher  destiny  before  he  begins  to 
learn.  He  may  even  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  great  school 
of  experience.  He  may  acquire  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things,  that  the  wisest  man,  in  a  worldly  sense,  is  a 
fool  in  comparison  with  him.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom." 

4.  This,  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  themes  presented  to  the 
Christian  for  contemplation,  can  afiford  no  reasonable  ground  of 
hope  to  him,  whatever  his  attainments  may  be,  who  is  still  a 
stranger  to  Christ,  and  who  has  not  yet  taken  his  first  lessons 
from  him,  the  greatest  of  all  teachers.  Those  attainments 
which  are  not  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  that  learning  which  is 
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not  sanctified,  will  tend  only  to  aggravate  the  misery  and  des- 
pair of  the  abode  of  the  finally  impenitent.  Then  he  who 
would  be  wise,  and  would  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever, 
can  be  so  only  by  beginning  to  learn  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

In  speaking  of  knowledge,  perhaps,  in  terms  we  have  not 
been  careful  enough  always  to  carry  along  the  thought  of 
consecration  to  Christ,  though  this  may  readily  be  gathered,  we 
trust,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  our  thoughts,  for  in  our  hearts  we 
hold  that  he  who  knows  his  Master's  will  and  prepares  not 
himself,  neither  does  according  to  his  will,  "  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes." 


Art.  VI.— exposition  OF  ROMANS  IX.  3,  FIRST 

CLAUSE. 


It  is  with  much  diflBdence  that  we  offer  remarks  upon  this 
greatly  controverted  passage.  It  may  be  said,  that  of  all  the 
sacred  writers,  no  one  is  more  difficult  of  interpretation  than 
Paul ;  respecting  some  of  whose  writings  his  fellow  apostle 
Peter  affirmed  that  they  arc  ''hard  to  be  understood."  2  Pet. 
3:  16.  Also,  it  may  be  said,  that  of  Paul's  epistles,  none  is 
more  difficult  of  interpretation  than  that  to  the  Romans ;  of 
this  epistle,  no  chapter  is  more  difficult  than  the  ninth ;  and  of 
this  chapter  no  verse  is  more  difficult  than  the  third.  Every 
student  knows,  however,  that  critics  sometimes  create,  as  well 
as  explain,  difficulties ;  and  the  inquirer  often  finds  it  harder  to 
remove  the  rubbish  with  which  thcorizers  have  encumbered  the 
text,  than  to  understand  the  text  itself. 

The  Bible  is  a  plain  book,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  plain  men, 
being  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  2  Tim.  3:  16, 
17.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  truth  has  been  so  little  re- 
garded; but  that  commentators,  from  Origen  down,  have  to  so' 
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great  an  extent  treated  it  metaphysically  and  controversially, 
to  make  it  subservient  to  their  doctrines  and  systems.  He  who 
takes  his  place  as  a  simple  learner,  and  makes  himself  acquaint- 
ed, so  far  as  possible,  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
sacred  communications  were  originally  made,  is  much  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  real  sentiment  of  the  Divine  word. 

Of  the  various  interpretations  made  of  the  passage,  we  will 
briefly  discuss  the  three  most  prominent  at  the  present  time : 

I.  The  first  is  represented  by  Mr.  Barnes,  who  thus  indicates 
his  view  of  the  text :  "  The  apostle  evidently  means  to  say  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  sufi'er  the  bitterest  evils,  to  forego  all 
pleasure,  to  endure  any  privation  and  toil,  nay,  to  offer  his  life, 
so  that  he  might  be  wholly  devoted  to  sufferings  as  an  offering, 
if  he  might  be  the  means  of  benefiting  and  saving  the  nation."* 
Again :  "  It  evidently  means  that  he  was  willing  to  be  devoted 
by  Christ;  i.  e.,  to  be  regarded  by  him,  and  appointed  %  him, 
to  suffering  and  death,  if  by  that  means  he  could  save  his  coun- 
trymen."* 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  doing  justice  to  the 
apostle's  language.  Stuart,  after  showing  that  'ava^gfiLa,  render- 
ed accursedf  denotes  something  set  apart  or  delivered  over  to 
destruction,  well  remarks:  ''But  to  what  destruction?  To 
natural  death  or  spiritual,  i.  e.,  to  sufferings  in  the  present 
world,  or  those  of  everlasting  death  ?  Those  who  construe  the 
word  in  the  first  way,  say  that  *^^i>  too  Xniarov  means  by  Christ ; 
in  which  case  the  whole  sentiment  would  seem  to  be :  'I  could 
wish  to  suffer  temporal  death  inflicted  by  Christ,  provided  this 
would  exempt  my  countrymen  from  it.'  But  there  are  some 
weighty  objections  to  this;  for  the  apostle  is  not  here  discuss- 
ing the  subject  of  the  Jews'  temporal  punishment  or  excision, 
but  of  their  excision  from  the  blessings  of  a  future  world  by 
reason  of  their  unbelief;  comp.  9 :  25 — 33.  It  is  the  fearful 
doom  then  which  unbelief  is  to  bring  on  the  Jews,  that  the 
apostle  wished  to  be  averted ;  and  it  is  his  deep  concern  for 
them  in  respect  to  this,  which  he  desires  to  testify."t 

The   preposition   here  employed  is    ti^^ti,  properly  rendered 

♦Barnes  on  Remaps,  p.  189. 
t  Stuart  ou  Romans,  p.  402. 
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from.  See  Robinson's  New  Testament  Lexicon  on  the  word, 
which  says :  '-"fTid  is  used  of  such  objects  as  before  were  on, 
by,  or  with  ;  another,  but  are  now  separated  from  it;  cither  in 
respect  of  place,  time,  origin,  or  source,  etc.  Its  general 
meaning  is,  therefore,  from,  away  from,  of,  etc.  Sept.  for  1^ 
passim."  To  render  hy  Christ,  we  should  have  the  preposition 
in6.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  former  is  sometimes  used  for, 
or  in  the  sense  of,  the  latter ;  but  only  exceptionally,  the  speci- 
fic and  common  meaning  of  ^^^^  being  from^  and  of  <>t^^  by. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  construe  one  of  them  dififer- 
ently  without  good  reason. 

The  word  'avd^sfxa,  in  this  place,  expresses  more  than  tern- 
poral  ruin.  Rob.  Lex.  defines:  "  In  New  Testament  an  accurs- 
ed thing,  spoken  of  persons,  one  accursed,  one  excluded  from 
the  favor  of  God,  and  devoted  to  destruction.^^  For  examples 
of  its  use  see  1  Cor.  16 :  22,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema,  Maranatha."  Also  Gal.  1 : 
8,  9,  "  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that 
ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Nor  is  the  force  of  the  expression  softened  by  referring,  as 
.  Tholuck  and  others  have,  to  the  corresponding  Hebrew  fi^h, 
denoting  excommunication,  or  utter  destruction,  as  in  Josh.  6 : 
17;  Lev.  27:  28,  29,  &c.,  where  the  word  occurs,  and  the  Jew- 
ish usage  generally.*  It  maybe  used  in  the  sense  of /«•>(>  t^(}//e>'o?, 
"  separated,"  as  in  our  marginal  reading,  and  Rob.  Lex.  in  loc, 
which  we  are  disposed  to  regard,  is  the  specific  idea  here. 

*  To  give  some  idea  of  the  old  Jewish  excommunication^  as  denoted 
by  this  word,  we  quote  a  portion  of  it  from  Buxtorfs  Lex.  Rabb. : 
*'  By  the  authority  of  the  Lord  of  lords,  let  A.  B.  be  an  anathema 
(y}T\)  i"  both  houses  of  judgment,  in  that  above  and  that  beneath ; 
let  him  be  anathema  by  the  holy  beings  on  high,  by  the  Seraphim  and 
Ophannim ;  let  him  be  anathema  by  the  whole  church,  great  and 
small.  Let  plagues  great  and  real  be  upon  him  ;  diseases  great  and 
horrible.  Let  his  habitation  be  that  of  dragons  ;  let  his  star  be  dark- 
ened with  clouds.  Let  him  be  an  object  of  wrath,  indignation,  and 
anger  ;  let  his  corpse  be  given  to  wild  beasts  and  serpents.  Let  his 
enemies  and  adversaries  exult  over  him  ;  let  his  silver  and  gold  be 
given  to  others  ;  let  his  children  be  exposed  at  the  door  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  let  posterity  be  astonished  at  his  fate,"  &c.,  &c.  The  en- 
tire formula  is  given  in  Stuart  on  Rom.,  pp.  403-4. 
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We  appreciate  the  spirit  which  manifestly  leads  Barnes  and 
others  to  give  the  above  exposition  to  the  passage ;  it  is  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  adopting  another  view  of  it  more  preva- 
lent, and  which,  in  their  estimation,  presents  insuperable  diffi- 
culties.  But  this  is  hazardous  ground.  It  will  not  do  to  tam- 
per  with  the  laws  of  language,  either  to  create  or  remove 
theoretical  obstacles.  Our  first  question  should  be,  what  do 
the  words,  fairly  interpreted,  mean  ?  Not,  first  get  a  meaning, 
and  then  see  if  we  cannot  bend  the  words  to  suit  it.  Our  in- 
quiry is,  what  did  the  apostles  say  ?  Not,  what  should  he  say  ? 
He  does  not  speak  of  being  appointed  to  temporal  suffering  by 
Christ,  but  of  being  accursed,  or  separated  from  Christ.  We 
pass  to  the  second  view. 

11.  The  interpretation  made  by  Stuart,  Bloomfield,  Henry, 
and  most  other  modern  commentators,  following  the  common 
English  version.  "  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed 
from  Christ."  The  sentiment  of  the  passage  and  connection  is 
thus  stated ;  ^*  Such  is  my  love  for  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh, 
that  were  it  possible,  I  would  devote  myself  to  the  destruction 
which  threatens  them,  could  they  but  escape  by  such  means."* 

To  this  interpretation  we  have  three  objections : 

1.  It  is  not  according  to  what  Paul  wrote.  The  verb 
'Hvxi/irjv  is  in  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and 
not  the  optative.  It  is  assumed  that  the  indicative  is  used  for 
the  optative,  with  the  particle  ^j*  understood;  but  no  example 
of  such  use  of  the  word  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Paul, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  as  all  admit.  That  such 
usage  does  sometimes  occur  in  the  classics  is  not  sufficient. 
Why,  then,  render  "  could  wish,"  instead  of  wished?  Why 
substitute  the  optative  for  the  indicative,  the  exceptional  and 
remote  sense  for  the  common  and  primary  ?  Surely,  wc  ought 
not  to  do  it,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned.  If  au- 
thorized, it  must  be  either  by  the  connection,  or  the  nature  of 
the  sentiment ;  not  by  the  language  of  the  passage. 

2.  It  does  not  suit  the  connection.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
apostle  uses  the  expression  to  show  his  strong  attachment  for 
the  Jewish  nation.     But  this   he   expresses   in   the   strongest 

*  Stuart  on  Rom.,  p.  404. 
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terras  m  other  passages  of  the  connection,  v.  1,  "  I  say  the 
truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  wit- 
ness in  the  Holy  Ghost."  That  is,  he  asserts  as  a  Christian, 
both  positively  and  negatively,  calling  the  Holy  Spirit  to  attest 
the  witness  of  his  own  conscience,  v.  2,  "  That  I  have  great 
heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart."  That  ho  ia 
weighed  down  with  grief,  and  continual  pangs  of  heart  j  for 
whom  ?  V.  3,  "  For  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh."  And  not  only  op  account  of  natural  relationship,  but  in 
view  of  the  exalted  position  of  the  nation,  as  given  in  vs.  4,  5, 
"  Who  are  Israelites ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and 
of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed,  forever.  Amen."  Such  is  the  evident  connec- 
tion, regarding  the  first  clause  of  verse  3,  as  parenthetical. 
Thus  does  the  apostle  express  his  attachment  to  that  people 
naturally,  and,  after  his  manner,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms. 

It  is  said  that  he  would  heighten  even  this  by  hyperbole,  and 
supposing  an  impossibility.  But  would  that  heighten  it?  Paul 
does  indeed  often  employ  strong  terms,  but  not  extravagantly 
and  needlessly.  Having  declared  most  emphatically  his  grief 
in  view  of  the  apostasy  of  that  people  who  had  a  history  so  re- 
nowned, and  had  been  privileged  with  introducing  the  gracious 
Messiah  to  the  world,  would  he  repeat  it  by  making  an  impos- 
sible supposition?  Such  is  not  Paul's  method  of  making  a 
strong  point. 

3.  The  sentiment  ascribed  is  an  absurdity.  To  be  accursed 
from  Christ  is  not  only  to  endure  eternal  punishment,  but  to  be 
forever  an  enemy  of  him  ;  and  how  could  such  a  thought,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  entertained  and  cherished  by  a  good 
man?  Respecting  such  a  sentiment,  Barnes  says:  ''This  does 
not  mean  that  Paul  was  willing  to  be  damned  forever.  For, 
(1.)  The  words  do  not  imply  that,  and  will  not  bear  it.  (2.) 
Such  a  destruction  could  in  no  conceivable  way  benefit  the 
Jews.  (3.)  Such  a  willingness  is  not  and  cannot  be  required; 
And,  (4.)  It  would  be  impious  and  absurd.     No  man  has  a  right 
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to  be  willing  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  God ;  and  no  man 
ever  yet  was,  or  could  be,  willing  to  endure  everlasting  tor- 
ments."* 

But  we  are  told  this  is  only  a  supposed  case*  Says  Henry: 
"  /  could  wish ;  he  does  not  say,  I  do  wish,  for  it  was  no 
proper  means  appointed  for  such  an  end ;  but  if  it  were,  I  could 
wish  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren, — a 
very  high  pang  of  zeal  and  affection  for  his  countrymen. "f 
That  is,  the  thing  is  improper,  impious,  absurd;  but  if  it  were 
not  so,  Paul  could  wish  it.  In  other  words,  he  could  wish  for 
an  impossibility,  if  it  were  not  an  impossibility  I  The  apostle 
never  thus  trifled  with  language. 

Gal.  1 :  8,  9,  often  quoted  as  parallel,  is  not  to  the  point. 
That  is  a  supposed  case,  one,  indeed,  improbable,  but  who  can 
show  it  to  be  impossible?  Paul  once  opposed  the  gospel; 
was  it  not  within  his  power,  as  a  free  moral  agent,  to  do  it 
Angels  once  sinned,  (2  Pet.  2:4;  Jude  6,)  and,   "Sa- 
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tan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light."  2  Cor.  11: 
14.  How  do  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  such  to  preach 
another  gospel  ?  and  if  they  do,  they  deserve  the  apostle's  im- 
precation. 

Others  undertake  to  vindicate  the  sentiment  on  the  ground 
of  disinterested  benevolence.  Says  Stuart:  ''And  a  sentiment 
like  this,  is  surely  capable  of  a  rational  and  sober  defence.  If 
benevolence  would  lead  Paul  to  undergo  any  assignable  degree 
of  suffering,  in  the  present  life,  in  order  to  promote  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  would  not  the  like  be- 
nevolence lead  him  to  undergo  any  assignable  degree  of  misery 
in  a  future  world  for  the  same  purpose,  provided  such  a  pur- 
pose could  b&  answered  by  it  ?  Who  can  draw  the  line  where 
benevolence  would  stop  short;  except  it  be,  where  the  evil  suf- 
fered was  to  be  equal  to  the  good  acconiplished,  or  even 
greater?  Could  Paul  have  the  genuine  spirit  of  his  Lord  and 
Master,  unless  he  could  truly  say  what  he  has  said  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us  ?"J 

The  prayer  of  Moses,  Exodus  32 :  32,  is  quoted  as    anala- 
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gous :  "Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin;  and  if  not,  blot 
me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written."  But 
this  passage,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  connection,  docs  not  refer 
to  eternal  banishment  from  Gad,  but  to  temporal  death.-  See 
vs.  27,  33,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Is- 
raelites on  occasion  of  making  the  golden  calf.  So  Adam 
Clarke,  Benson,  and  others,  understand  it. 

That  Moses  would  rather  die  than  that  the  natioq^he  was 
leading  from  bondage  to  the  promised  inheritance  should  fail 
and  perish,  can  be  well  conceived.  That  the.  devoted  minister 
or  missionary  will  pine  in  prison,  like  Judson,  or  die  at  the 
stake,  like  Rogers,  in  defence  of  his  faith — that  the  patriotic 
soldier  will  cheerfully  forego  the  pleasures  of  home,  endure 
hardship,  suffering,  and  even  death,  for  his  country,  is  readily 
admitted.  The  very  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  one  of  sacrifice,, 
illustrated  by  innumerable  examples  from  that  of  its  founder 
down  to  the  present  time;  but,  that  any  one  would,  or  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  choose  to  be  eternally  miserable, 
or  a  Christian,  to  be  forever  an  enemy  to  Christ,  is  quite  a 
different  matter.  That  would  be  impossible,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  our  being.  It  would  not  only  transcend  humanity,, 
but  also,  wc  say  it  reverently,  Christ  and  God  himself.  Indeed,, 
it  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  an  impossibility  and  an  absurdity^ 
and  that  is  enough. 

To  say  that  it  is  hyperbole,  the  language  of  passion,  'f  a  high 
and  glowing  expression,  springing  from  an  excited  state  of 
feeling/'  is  not,  in  our  view,  doing  justice  either  to  the  reason, 
or  to  the  apostle  Paul.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sentiment 
which  he  could  not  have  expressed  if  he  would,  and  would  not' 
if  he  could. 

It  is  claime'd  that  disinterested  benevolence  would  require  it. 
But  what  is  disinterested  benevolence  ?  It  is  the  great  law 
of  impartial  love, — that  we  should  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves, not  more  than  ourselves.  It  is,  that  we  should  liavc  a 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  all,  and  do  to  others  as  we 
should  have  a  right  to  ask  them  to  do  for  us.  Could  this  re- 
quire one  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  happiness  eternally  ? 
Could  it  require  a  Christian  to  be  willing  to  become  and  con- 
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tinue  an  enemy  of  Christ  forever  ?  The  very  thought  is  pre- 
posterous, and  could  never  have  been  entertained  but  as  part 
of  a  visionary  theory  and  system ;  and  when  we  come  to  that^ 
it  is  hard  telling  what  absurdities  may  not  be  admitted;  as  all 
histoi»y  shows. 

It  is  hard  to  join  issue  with  a  rendering  of  our  common  Eng- 
lish version,  which  we  reverence  and  love  in  the  highest  degree, 
"We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  it,  that  we  come  to  love 
even  its  known  defects,  and  to  regard  its  renderings  almost  as 
if  inspired.  There  is,  however,  danger  of  carrying  this  matter 
too  far.  We  should  remember  that  inspiration  pertains  only 
to  the  original;  that  all  translations  are  the  work  of  uninspired 
and  fallible  men.  A  rendering  of  the  passage  in  question, 
which  may  be  made,  and  has  been  made,  a  great  support  of  the 
dogma  that  we  must  be  willing  to  be  damned  in  order  to  be 
saved,  which  dogma  has  been  made  a  test  in  examining  candi- 
dates for  church  membership,  licensure,  and  ordination,  may, 
and  ought  to  be,  fairly  examined,  before  it  is  admitted  as  the 
word  of  Jehovah. 

III.  The  third  view  takes  the  clause  according  to  the  ordina- 
ry, obvious  meaning  of  the  words.  'Hvxd/nrjv  <^I  wished,"  i.  e.^ 
used  to  wish.  Imperfect  indicative,  denoting  continued  action 
in  the  past,  '^vrbg  iyw^  "  I  myself,"  both  nominatives,  subject  of 
ilvx6fiTiv  '-I  myself  wished."  The  common  construction  makes 
livjdg  the  subject  of  were,  incorrectly.  'Jv&Oe^ta^  *'  accurscd,^'^ 
^  separated."  See  the  marginal  reading  and  Robinson's  New 
Test.  Lex.  on  the  word  and  passage.  Ehaij  "  to  be,"  infinitive 
present,  not  subjunctive  imperfect,  as  in  our  version,  '-^-to  wv 
Xqiotov^  ^'from  the  Christ,"  or  Messiah.  The  clause,  then,  lit- 
erally rendered,  would  be :  "  For  I  myself  wished  to  be  accurs- 
ed from  the  Christ,"  or,  more  freely:  "For  I  myself  used  to 
wish  to  be  separated  from  him  who  is  the  Messiah." 

In  this  view,  the  clause  is  parenthetical,  or  incidental,  and 
the  connection  stands  thus :  "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie 
not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart — - 
(for  I  myself  used  to  wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ) — for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,"  &c.     The  clause 
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is  thrown  in  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  expression  of 
his  grief  over  the  state  of  his  unbelieving  brethren ;  as  recall- 
ing to  himself,  and  reminding  them,  that  he  was  once  in  the  same 
state  with  themselves. 

This  fact  he  often  refers  to  with  humiliation  and  penitence. 
Before  Agrippa  he  remarked :  "  I  verily  thought  with  myself 
that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth."  Acts  26:  9.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians: 
'^For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  call- 
ed an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God."  I 
Cor.  15  :  9.  Also  to  Timothy:  "  And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  faithful, 
putting  me  into  the  ministry;  who  was  before  a  blasphemer, 
and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious;  but  I  obtained  mercy,  because 
I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief." 

Thus  frequently  and  feelingly  did  he  call  to  mind  his  former 
bitter  opposition  to  Christ  and  his  cause;  how  he  then  fully 
coincided  with  them,  in  the  wish  and  determination  to  be  utter- 
ly separate  from  him  whom  they  so  deeply  contemned.  They 
called  "Jesus  accursed."  1  Cor.  12:  3.  Even  to  this  day  "  it 
is  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to  imprecate  curses  upon  Christ, 
and  upon  themselves,  if  they  should  over  have  anything  to  do 
with  him."  Buxtorf's  Lexicon.  Chief  among  them  once  was 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord."     Acts  9:1. 

It  fnay  be  objected,  that  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  passage,  particularly  &vd&eiua^  "  accursed" — that  to 
be  accursed  from  Christ  means  more  than  to  be  separated  from 
him,  and  that  Paul  never  wished  to  be  accursed.  In  reply,  we 
remark,  the  apostle  is  speaking  not  merely  of  the  past,  but  of 
his  conduct  then  as  viewed  from  his  present  stand-point,  with 
his  present  light  and  feeling. 

As  before  remarked,  ''xpu&sfux  may  be  used  for  x^^Q^'i^f^^^og^ 
"  separated,"  as  in  the  margin  of  our  common  version  and  Rob. 
New  Testament  Lexicon.  This  is  its  etymological  sense,  viz., 
what  is  "  devoted,"  "  set  apart,"  as  a  sacrifice.  Then  the 
phrase  would  denote  separate,  alien,  or  estranged  from  Christ ; 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  clause  would  be,  that  Paul  him- 
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self,  while  an  unbeliever  and  persecutor,  wished  to  be  utterly 
separate  from  the  Saviour.  Such,  surely,  was  the  fact.  But 
what  did  that  wish  involve  ?  Nothing  less  than  his  own  eter- 
nal banishment  from  God  1  Thus  we  get  the  full  force  of  the 
word  (jci>dd-ejua^  as  Paul  realized  it  when  making  the  declaration 
in  Rom.  9:3. 

On  this  point  Morison  well  remarks  :  "  Let  me  call  to  your 
remembrance,  that  there  are  but  two  final  objects  upon  which 
our  wishes  can  terminate — everlasting  blessedness  and  ever- 
lasting accursedness.  We  cannot  do  a  single  action,  nor  speak 
a  single  word,  nor  cherish  a  single  desire,  but  points,  magnet- 
like, to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  never-ending  states. 
Now,  if  any  are  pursuing  a  course  of  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
words,  and  actions,  that  stretches  forward  to  meet  a  state  of 
interminable  accursedness,  they  spontaneously  pursue  that 
course ;  they  prefer  it  to  the  alternative  that  is  open  to  them ; 
they  choose  it,  and  in  choosing  it,  they  choose  the  end  to  which 
it  leads  them;  they  choose  hell  rather  than  heaven,  life  rather 
than  death,  damnation  rather  than  salvation,  accursedness  rath- 
er than  bliss.  It  is,  in  this  sense,  that  we  are  to  understand 
the  apostle's  former  wish,  referred  to  in  the  clause  before  us, 
as  well  as  the  wise  man's  remark.  Proverbs  8  :  36  :  '  All  they 
that  hate  me,  [heavenly  wisdom],  love  death.'  The  'death'  is 
not  directly  '  loved  ;'  but  the  course  that  leads  to  it  is  so  pre- 
ferred, that  the  death  itself  is  virtually  desired.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  apostle,  even  in  the  wild  career  of  his  unconverted 
condition,  did  not  set  up  accursedness  as  the  direct  object  of 
his  delirious  wishes :  but  the  course  that  led  to  that  accursed- 
ness was  so  preferred  by  him,  and  he  was  so  recklessly  bent  at 
-all  hazards,  and  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  on  pursuing  it, 
that  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  with  the  most  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  his  stark-mad  folly,  he  now  says  of  himself,  that 
he  '  used  to  wish  to  be  accursed.'  Virtually,  and  by  conse- 
quence, and  in  its  grand  ultimate  issues  and  bearings,  that  was 
his  wish."* 

It  will  not  be  thought  that  we  spend  too  much  time  on  this 
passage.     Divine  truth  is  precious.     The  text  before  us  has 

*  Morison  on  Rom.  9,  pp.  114,  115, 
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ever  been  regarded  aa  a  difficult  one.  If %e  can  do  anything, 
by  inviting  discussion,  that  shall  tend  to  its  elucidation,  we 
shall  be  gratified.     Our  object  is  to  elicit  truth. 

It  may  be  considered  presumption  in  us  to  call  in  question 
so  many  high  authorities.  But  with  the  original  before  him, 
every  scholar  can  investigate  for  himself.  Commentators  of- 
ten follow  very  easily  in  the  train  of  others.  Photius  first* 
announced  that  the  imperfect  indicative  is  here  used  for  the 
optative  with  ^v,  and  so  rendered,  "  I  could  wish,"  instead  of 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  indicative  imperfect,  "  I  used  to 
wish."  Others  adopted  it  after  him,  until  it  has  become,  in  a 
measure,  stereotyped,  and  so  has  passed  from  one  to  another, 
evidently  with  too  little  examination.  Even  Stuart  says :  "  If 
the  apostle  had  designed  here  merely  to  describe  what  he  once 
felt  or  desired,  i.  e.,  before  his  conversion,  he  would  of  course 
have  employed  the  Aorist  of  narration,  and  not  the  imperfect," 
Yet  in  his  New  Test.  Grammar,  p.  218,  he  says  of  the  imperfect 
tense :  "  It  designates  continued  and  repeated  action  in  past 
time.  .  .  .  This,  its  principal  use  in  the  New  Testament;  e.g., 
John  3  :  22,  '  Then  Jesus  SUiqvBs  f/ei  dvjiav  xai  k§&miic^e^-  denot- 
ing continued  habitual  action.  So  in  cases  almost  without  num- 
ber; e.  g.,  Rom.  15:  22;  1  Cor.  10:4;  13:  11;  Acts  13:  11; 
Matt.  13:34;  Luke  8:31,41;  17:  28,  al.  saep." 

So  Barnes  says.  Com.  on  Rom,,  p.  188:  "  The  proper  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  word  here  is  not  I  did  wish,  but  I 
could  desire;  that  is,  if  the  thing  were  possible."  As  though 
the  imperfect  tense  in  Greek  did  not  express  continued  action 
in  the  past;  though  every  scholar  knows  that  it  ordinarily  does. 
Clearly  this  point  needs  careful  revision. 

The  rendering,  ^'  I  could  wish,"  has  always  been  felt  as  in- 
volving extreme  perplexity,  to  say  the  least ;  while  that  which 
construes  the  words  according  to  their  ordinary  and  most  ob- 
vious import,  is  plain,  easy,  and  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of 
experience.  The  apostle,  in  the  connection,  would  show  the 
Jews  that,  so  far  from  being  their  enemy,  he  earnestly  desired 
their  salvation,  most  deeply  grieved  over  their  present  unbelief 
and  estrangement  from  Christ ;    and  here,  in  the  clause  under 

*  Bloomfield  Gr.  Teg.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  55. 
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discussion,  refers  incidentally  to  himself  as  having  formerly 
been  in  the  same  state  of  opposition  and  alienation  from 
Christ.  Thus  the  course  of  thought  is  perfectly  natural.  How 
common  it  was  for  Paul  to  throw  in  such  parenthetical  clauses, 
is  familiar  to  every  one  who  studies  his  writings.  ^He  had 
been  as  the  Jews  were,  and  desires  that  they  might  now  be  as 
he  is. 

A  question  of  translation  like  this  cannot  be  settled  by  an 
array  of  names ;  but  that  it  may  be  seen  that  the  rendering 
here  proposed  is  not  without  authority,  we  subjoin  a  few  refer- 
.ences.  Says  Toplady,  Works,  Vol.  3,  p.  435  :  "  This  seemingly 
difficult  text  is  rendered  perfectly  easy  and  clear :  1.  By  en- 
iclosing  part  of  it  in  a  parenthesis ;  and,  2.  By  attending  to  the 
seijise  of  the  verb  ^^^x^M^i  mistakenly  translated,  I  could  wish: 
-r-'  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart, 
(for  I  myself,  yvxojurjv^  did  wish  to  be  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  Christ,)  on  account  of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according 
jto  the  flesh ;'  that  is  to  say,  '  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  my  un- 
believing cou^trynjen,  and  I  the  more  pity  and  lament  their 
enmity  against  Jesus,  because  I  myself  was  once  exactly  in 
their  situation,  and  know  by  my  own  past  experience  the  bitter- 
ness and  danger  of  their  infidel  state."  To  the  same  effect  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  part,  Lects,,  Vol.3,  p.  341. 

Wiclif,  A.  D.,  1380,  renders  the  clause:  "  For  I  my  silf  do- 
sirid  to  be  departed  fro  crist  for  my  britheren."  Tyndalc, 
1526:  "I  have  wysshed."  So- Coverdale,  1535,  and  the 
piieims  version,  1582.  The  Vulgate  renders  the  verb  by 
"optabam,-'  which  Berza,  New  Test.,  1589,  approves.  We 
might  refer  also  to  Erasmus,  Primasius,  Glass,  Wakefield,  Bow- 
yee,  Dickinson,  <fec.,  &c. 

But  enough  in  this  direction.  From  the  investigation  we 
have  been  able  to  make,  we  feel  satisfied  that  this  is  the  true 
interpretation,  and  would  invite  to  it  the  attention  of  the  criti- 
pal  reader. 
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Art.  VIL— characteristics  OF  AN  EFFICIENT 

CHURCH. 


The  etymology  of  the  word  church  is  not  certain.  It  is  gen- 
erally derived  from  the  Greek  ktiriakqfi,  what  belongs,  or  is 
appropriated,  to  the  Lord ;  though  some  think  it  is  from  the 
German  kuren,  to  elect,  choose  out  of,  and  so  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  ekklesia,  from  ek,  out  of,  and  kaleo,  I  call.  The 
Greek  word  ekklesia  properly  signifies  an  assembly  called  to- 
gether on  business,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  Acts  19:32. 
It  ii  understood  of  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  or  all 
those  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  profess  to  believe  in 
Christ.  "  Ency.  Rel.  Knowledge."  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
church,  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end, 
Eph.  3  :  21.  See  also  1  Tim.  3 ;  15.  Sometimes  it  includes  the 
whole  body  of  believers  on  earth,  and  in  heaven.  Those  on 
earth  are  called  the  church  militant,  those  in  heaven  the  church 
triumphant.  Heb.  12  :23,  Acts.  20  :  28,  Eph.  1 :  23.  By  a  par- 
ticular  church  is  meant,  those  Christians  that  are  united  in  one 
body,  to  maintain  public  worship  in  the  same  place.  That 
there  were,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  distinct  and  separate 
churches,  is  evident  from  many  expressions  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume. Paul,  after  enumerating  his  perils,  says,  "  beside  those 
things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches.''  2  Cor.  11:28.  Evidently  consider- 
ing each  congregation  of  believers  a  distinct  church.  '•'  And- 
when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church,'^  Acts 
14:  23.  In  giving  directions  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  *^ and 
so  ordain  I  in  all  churches.''  Christ  so  designed  when  he  con- 
stituted the  church  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  direction  how  to  treat 
an  offending  brother,  he  says,  after  telling  him  his  fault  first 
alone,  and  then  in  the  presence  of  two  others,  if  he  be  not  re- 
claimed, "  then  tell  it  to  the  church,''  Matt.  18  :  17.  If  the  church 
universal  is  here  meant,  this  command  of  Christ  could  not  now 
be  obeyed.  The  Christian  church  was  established  for  the  good 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  each  particular  church 
should  have  the  same  object  in  view.     Christ  said  to  his  disci- 
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pies,  "  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  Matt.  5  :  14.  Not  only 
the  depository  of  an  enlightening  gospel,  but  the  efficient  in- 
strumentality of  diffusing  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
world.  Again  he  says,  "  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  Matt. 
5 :  13,  by  which  he  indicated  the  redeeming  and  saving  power 
of  the  church.  He  gave;  commission  to  his  early  chosen  ones 
to  go  "into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," Mark  16 :  15.  This  command  is  still  binding  upon  the 
church ;  and  each  particular  church  has  its  part  of  the  work  to 
perform.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  "For  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strongholds,"  2  Cor.  10:4.  And  to  the  Epheskns, 
"  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  Eph. 
6: 12.  If  by  the  church  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  in  "all 
the  world,"  the  ''  strong-holds"  of  sin  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  to  be  overcome,  there  is 
no  small  work  required  of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  well  to 
consider  the  strength  of  our  foes,  the  magnitude  of  the  work, 
and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  offensive  and  defensive.  The  church  is  destined  to  a 
glorious  triumph  over  all  opposing  powers,  and  when  clothed 
in  the  panoply  of  God,  is  efficient  for  the  work  it  has  to  accom- 
plish. The  history  of  the  church  teaches,  that  at  times,  she  has 
possessed  an  invincible  power,  that  seemed  to  bear  down  all 
opposition.  But  it  has  not  always  been  so,  neither  has  it  been 
so  with  every  particular  church.  What,  then,  are  the  character- 
istics of  an  efficient  church  ? 

This  inquiry  should  receive  the  candid  attention  of  all  who 
may  be  engaged  in  organizing  particular  churches.  Is  there  the 
requisite  material  in  quantit}^,  and  especially  in  quality?  Have 
they  the  characteristics  of  efficiency  ?  If  a  church  be  establish- 
ed, is  there  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  it  can  live,  and 
grow,  and  become  "strong  in  the  Lord' and  in  the  power  of  his 
might."  If  due  attention  had  been  given  to  this  subject,  many 
of  our  feeble  churches  would  never  have  had  existence.  And 
many  that  have  gone  down  in  disgrace,  would  have  remain- 
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ed  connected  with  other  bodies,  and  rendered  them  more 
efficient  in  the  work  of  God.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the 
desolation  that  now  reigns,  where  once  we  had  large  and  ap- 
parently strong  and  flourishing  churches.  In  many  instances 
the  candle-stick  has  long  since  been  removed.  The  church  has 
become  extinct,  while  others  are  dying  under  the  slow  process 
of  consumption.  What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  an  effic- 
ient church  ?  Negatively.  It  is  not  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  desirable  that  a  church  should  have  an  increasing 
membership,  and  so  become  a  large  church,  for  it  is  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  church  to  gather  into  its  folds  as  large  a  num- 
ber as  possible  oV' such  as  shall  be  saved^  But  the  acces- 
sion of  members  is  not  always  an  increase  of  strength.  When 
Gideon  had  an  army  of  thirty-two  thousand,  the  Lord  said  unto 
him.  The  army  is  too  large  for  me  to  give  success,  "  lest 
Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  mine  own  hand  hath 
saved  me."  If  large  numbers  in  a  church  become  the  occasion 
of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  they  are  an  element  of  weakness 
more  than  of  strength. 

More  than  thirty-five  years  since,  there  was  a  powerful  revi- 
val of  religion  in  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Maine,  under 
one  of  our  most  noted  revivalists,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.  Scores  of  backsliders  were  reclaimed,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  souls  professed  conversion.  As  the  results  of  this 
revival,  a  church  of  about  ninety  members  was  gathered,  to 
which  others  were  soon  added,  and  it  was  considered  a  large 
and  flourishing  church,  and  if  numbers  made  a  church  strong, 
this  was  a  most  efficient  church. 

But,  in  a  few  years  their  zeal  had  so  far  abated,  that  their 
conference  meetings  were  thinly  attended,  and  at  meetings  for 
church  labor,  not  more  than  four  or  five  could  be  relied  on  to 
be  present.  Consequently  little  or  no  discipline  could  be  en- 
forced, and  comparatively  little  interest  in  religion  enjoyed. 
According  to  the  Register  for  1864,  that  church  numbers  but 
little  more  than  one-half  as  many  as  at  its  organization.  This 
is  substantially  the  history  of  many  churches  gathered  by  the 
revivalists  of  earlier  days.  The  efficiency  of  a  church  does  not 
depend  upon  its  numbers.  God  has  no  where  promised  a  bless- 
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ing  on  that  condition.  He  can  save  by  many  or  few.  The 
efficiency  of  a  church  does  not  depend  upon  the  wealth  of  its 
members.  True,  wealth  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes 
means  for  a  wide  and  extensive  usefulnessof  an  efficient  church. 
With  a  church,  as  with  an  individual,  wealth  consecrated  to 
God,  is  a  great  blessing,  a  power  for  the  enlargement  of  Zion, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  But  wealth 
does  not  insure  this  consecration.  It  not  unfrequently  is  found 
that  rich  churches  and  congregations  do  the  least  for  missions, 
education,  or  even  for  the  support  of  public  worship  among 
themselves.  By  some,  the  reception  of  a  rich  man  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  a  church  is  hailed  with  delight,  as  an  element  of 
strength,  he  is  looked  to  as  a  leader,  and  soon  leads  the  church 
into  trouble,  and  the  once  happy  company  are  rent  in  pieces 
and  destroyed.  Men  of  wealth  sometimes  have  so  much  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  that  they  find  little'tirae  to  devote  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  church.  The  good  seed  that  was  sown  in  their 
heart  is  choked  by  the  "cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches,"  and  they  bring  forth  no  fruit  to  perfection.  Some- 
times they  attach  so  much  importance  to  their  position  in  soci- 
ety, that,  if  they  cannot  rule,  they  will  ruin.  They  must  lead, 
or  not  go.  Their  views  must  be  adopted  by  the  church,  and 
the  minister  must  be  guided  by  them  in  his  pulpit  themes,  or 
leave  for  a  new  field  of  labor,  and  a  new  pastor  be  obtained,  iu 
hopes  of  finding  one  that  will  wear  the  curb  with  patience. 

Intellectual  ability  alone  will  not  secure  efficiency  to  a  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  not  denied  that  general  intelligence  is  essential 
to  religious  prosperity  and  permanency.  But  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals highly  educated,  in  this  respect  superior  to  the  rest  of 
tl^e  members,  will' not  give  efficiency  to  church  influence.  Their 
efforts  for  improvement  may  not  be  appreciated,  and  it  may  re- 
quire much  patience  on  their  part  to  bear  with  the  dulness  of 
their  less  favored  brethren,  and  that,  which  under  more  favora- 
ble circumstances  for  development,  would  be  an  element  of 
great  power,  becomes'an  occasion  of  dissension,  an  element  of 
weakness.  And  even  if  all  were  highly  educated,  that  would 
not  secure  them  prosperity. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Christian  church  has  never  rested  upon 
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the  wisdom  or  wealth  of  this  world.  "  Ye  see  your  calling 
brethren  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called.  But  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
are  mighty."  1  Cor.  1 :  26,  27.  Dr.  Clarke  thinks,"  these  things 
were  written  in  opposition  to  the  high  and  worldly  notions  of 
the  Jews,  who  assert  that  the  Divine  spirit  never  rests  upon 
any  man,  unless  he  be  wise,  powerful  and  rich."  These  are  not 
the  elements  of  an  efficient  church. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  this  question  affirmatively. 

I.  There  should  of  course  be  a  sufficient  number  to  form  an  or- 
ganization, and  to  maintain  it.  This  may  be  very  small  at  its  com- 
mencement, if  there  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  enlargement. 
A  small  church  maybe  an  efficient  one,  and  exert  a  mighty  power 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  Nor  should  we 
^^  despise  the  day  of  small  things."  But  to  give  efficiency  to  a 
church,  there  must  be  union.  It  is  an  old,  but  true  proverb, 
"united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  And  Christ  taught  while 
on  earth,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  A 
divided  church  is  a  weak  church,  whatever  its  members  may  be. 
Cnristian  union  embraces  several  particulars. 

1.  Experimental  union.  Christian  experience  is,  substantial- 
ly, one  and  the  same  thing,  at  all  times,  and  with  all  people. 
Wherever  the  soul  is  born  again,  there  is  an  agreement  in  ex- 
perience. Not  that  the  thoughts  and  emotions  are  all  the  same. 
There  is  almost  an  endless  variety  in  the  experiences  of  true 
Christians,  yet  in  the  essential  points  the  conviction,  sense  of 
pardon,  and  renewal  of  the  heart,  there  is  such  a  oneness,  that 
this  endless  variety  blends  in  perfect  harmony.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  self  same  spirit,  working  in  every  heart  according  as  he  will. 
And,  liencc,  the  union  and  fellowship  perfect  strangers  enjoy  in 
conversing  upon  the  work  of  Grace  in  the  heart.  And  still  fur- 
ther, the  trials  and  labors  of  the  Christian  life  are  alike.  "  The 
same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  your  brethren,  that  are  in 
the  world,"  as  you  now  experience.  You  are  like  travellers  on 
a  journey,  who  observe  the  principal  objects  on  the  way,  while 
each  notices  some  particular  object  the  others  might  not  see^ 
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The  main  features  of  the  road  and  adjoining  scenery  are  seen 
by  all;  and  they  so  far  agree  in  their  description,  that  they  are 
sure  they  have  travelled  by  the  same  road.  So  in  Christian 
experience'.  The  outline  is  one,  the  details  are  various.  Now 
if  persons  attempt  to  unite  as  Christians,  whose  experiences 
are  essentially  unlike,  there  will  be  discord,  and  not  union, 
weakness,  but  not  strength. 

2.  Doctrinal  union.  Now  it  is  not  meant,  that,  on  every 
minute  point  of  religious  belief,  there  should  be  perfect  union. 
This,  perhaps,  does  not  exist  with  two  individuals  in  any  Chris- 
tian community.  On  trifling  points,  not  essential  to  Christian 
faith,  or  not  distinctly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  there  may 
exist  differences  of  opinion,  without  impairing  Christian  char- 
acter, or  destroying  the  basis  of  church  fellowship.  But  there 
should  be  union,  not  only  in  the  general  principles  embraced  by 
all  Christians,  but  in  those  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  de- 
nomination, with  which  a  particular  church  may  be  connected. 
"For  how  can  two  Walk  together,"  (in  church  fellowship,)  "ex- 
cept they  be  agreed  "  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church? 
It  is  painful  to  witness  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  has  marked 
many  discussions  on  conflicting  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  church,  when  engaged  in  these  discussions,  has  become  like 
Samson  when  shorn  of  his  locks,  weak  as  any  other  organiza- 
tion. 

3»  Union  in  church  polity.  The  government  of  the  church 
may  be  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  any  form  of  representation, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  denomination,  but  there  should 
be  union.  Persons  of  conflicting  views  of  church  polity  can 
never  work  effectually  together  in  building  up  a  church. 

4.  There  should  be  union  of  effort  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
God.  The  measures  adopted  may  not  be  the  wisest,  yet,  a 
united  effort  may  make  them  more  efficient  than  the  wisest  plans 
without  concert  of  action. 

6.  There  should  be  union  of  object  in  uniting  with  a  Chris- 
tian church.  Some  persons  join  a  church  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  religious  home,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  appoint- 
ed means  of  grace  and  receive  the  benefits  of  Christian  com- 
♦  munion  for  their  own  good,  but  do  not  realize  that  they  are  to 
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impart  good,  as  well  as  to  receive  it.  Some  unite  with  a  par- 
ticular church,  to  benefit  that  church,  not  expecting  that  the 
church  will  benefit  them.  The  true  object  embraces  both  a  re- 
ligious home  for  oar  own  good,  and  an  opportunity  to  coope- 
rate with  others  in  carrying  forward  the  cause  of  Christ.  All 
should  feel  that  there  is  a  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  a  bless- 
ing to  be  enjoyed,  and  each  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  for  Christ. 

6.  There  should  be  union  in  the  object  to  be  accomplished  at 
any  particular  time.  There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  attempting  some  desirable  work,  or  adopting 
certain  measures  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  when  ^a 
decision  is  made,  or  a  plan  is  adopted,  there  should  be  union 
of  effort  to  secure  that  object,  or  carry  out  that  plan,  that  there 
may  be  harmony  and  efficient  action. 

n.  There  should  be  mutual  forbearance.  We  are,  at  our  best 
estate,  imperfect  creatures,  liable  to  err,  some  one  way,  and 
some  another.  "  If  any  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  that  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  consid- 
ering thyself  lest  thou  also  he  tempted^  Gal.  6:1.  We  are 
not  to  justify  any  one  in  a  wrong  act,  but  we  should  consider 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  exercise  that  charity  for- 
others  that  we  would  have  others  exercise  toward  us.  We 
should  put  the  best  construction  on  the  words  and  acts  of  oth- 
ers, that  circumstances  will  allow,  and  never  condemn  al^rother 
without  a  hearing.  We  should  allow  him  an  opportunity  to 
explain  and  define  his  position.  As  some  writer  has  said, 
"We  should  make  the  best  of  everyboiy,  and  the  worst  of  no- 
body." We  should  avoid  hasty  and  harsh  censures,  for  "griev- 
ous words  stir  up  strife."  We  should  be  ever  ready  to  forgive, 
and  not  keep  alive  in  our  own  hearts  a  sense  of  injuries  re- 
ceived, by  making  them  a  topic  of  frequent  conversation. 
Jesus  (whom  we  are  to  be  like)  never  mentioned  to  his  most 
intimate  friends  the  ill  treatment  he  was  constantly  receiving. 
We  should  not  make  a  brother  an  offender  for  a  word  spoken 
in  haste  or  thoughtlessness,  or  even  an  angry  expression,  or  un- 
just imputation  J  but  wait  for  passion  to  cool,  and  seek  an  op- 
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portunity  for  a  calm  and  kind  interview,  that  peace  maybe  pre- 
served, and  brotherly  love  continue.  As  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  take  oflfence,  so  should  we  be  careful  not  to  give  offence. 
•'  Lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up,  trouble  you,  and 
thereby  many  bo  defiled."     Heb.  12:  15, 

III.  The  pecuniary  bqrdens  of  the  church  should  be  mutually 
borne.  The  public  worship  of  God  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out cost.  God  never  intended  it  should  be.  Under  the  Jew- 
ish economy,  one-tenth  of  all  their  income  was  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  support  of  their  religious  institutions.  And  under 
the  gospel,  wo  are  taught  that  the  "  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire."  "Let  every  one  lay  aside  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  according  as  God  hath  prospered  him.''  1  Cor.  16:2c 
This  is  the  gospel  rule  concerning  all  the  burdens  of  the  church, 
"  For  I  moan,  not  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened  f 
but  by  an  equality."  2  Cor.  8:13.  Every  one  should  bear  a 
little  of  these  burdens.  Those  who  have  been  prospered  of 
God,  should  devise  liberal  things.  Property  is  a  gift  of  God, 
and  should  be  as  faithfully  improved  for  his  glory  as  any  other 
gift  bestowed  upon  the  church.  "  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance, and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase,"  is  the 
command  of  God. 

IV.  Another  element  of  efficiency  in  a  church  is  a  prompt  at- 
tendance at  the  public  and  social  meetings  of  the  church ;  and 
a  faithful  improvement  of  the  gifts  in  the  church.  If  social 
meetings  are  the  life  of  the  church,  no  member  has  a  right  to 
neglect  them,  neither  has  any  one  a  right  to  hide  his  talent  in 
the  earth,  and  refuse  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  social 
worship.  The  privilege  is  mutual,  and  the  responsibility  should 
be  shared  by  all.  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  ful- 
fil the  law  of  Christ."     Gal.  6 :  2. 

V.  Wholcsbme  discipline  should  be  exercised.  In  this  im- 
perfect state  offences  will  arise,  and  some  will  backslide  and 
dishonor  the  cause  of  God.  These  wanderers  must  be  reclaim- 
ed if  possible,  and  difficulties  promptly  adjusted,  if  the  church 
would  see  prosperity.  For  personal  offences  Christ  has  given 
the  rule.     Matt.  18:  15, 16.    Paul  gives  directions  how  totrcal 
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heretics  and  disorderly  walkers.  The  first  effort  should  be  to 
reclaim,  but  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  then  should  they  bo 
separated  from  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  church. 

VL  Purity  of  life  is  essential  to  church  efficiency.  The 
church  is  set  in  the  world,  as  its  moral  and  spiritual  light.  It 
is  as  a  city  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid.  The  world  has  a 
right  to  expect  an  exampler  worthy  of  imitation,  and  will  never 
be  won  to  Christ  by  a  church  whose  members  do  not  exhibit  a 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  honesty  and  uprightness.  Ear- 
nest prayers  and  exhortations  and  eloquent  sermons  have  little 
power  on  the  human  heart,  when  there  is  no  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  and  piety  of  those  who  deliver  them.  The  hearers 
will  surely  use  this  proverb,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

The  inconsistent  lives  of  those  that  bear  the  Christian  name, 
paralize,  to  a  great  extent,  the  well  directed  efforts  of  devoted 
and  faithful  ministers. 

VII.  Personal  consecration  is  indispensable  to  church  pros* 
perity  in  its  full  extent.  By  consecration  we  mean  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God.  It  must  be  entire,,  embracing  body  and 
soul.  "  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  spirit  which  are  his." 
It  must  include  gifts  and  talents,  and  especially  must  we  hon- 
or the  Lord  with  our  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all 
our  increase.  It  is  that  state  of  mind  that  looks  upon  all 
we  have  and  are  as  belonging  to  God,  and  to  be  improved  ac- 
cording to  his  will.  There  must  be  no  reserve.  No  idol  that 
is  too  dear  to*  be  given  up  for  Christ.  No  labor  or  suffering,  that 
we  will  not  cheerfully  endure  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  Redeem- 
er. This  consecration  must  be  perpetual.  Not  for  a  day,  or 
year  only,  but  for  life.     The  language  of  our  hearts  should  be, 

"  Now  I  am  thine ^  forever  thine^ 
Nor  shall  my  purpose  move." 

Or  as  the  apostle  says,  "  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himself.  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the 
Lord,  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord.  Whether  we 
live,  therefore,  or  die,  wc  are  the  Lord's."  Rom.  14:7,  8.  We 
have  already  said  that  there  should  be  union  and  concentration 
of  effort,  but  this  by  no  means  excludes  personal  effort  for  the 
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advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Eveiy  Christian 
should  be  a  working  Christian  in  the  social  meetings,  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  and  in  private. 

YIII.  An  efiScient  church  should  have  efficient  officers.  The  or- 
ganization should  be  simple,  and  easily  managed.  There  should 
be  a  clerk,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  doings  of  the  church ;  an 
intelligent  and  faithful  man.  There  should  be  one  or  more 
deacons.  The  character  of  the  deacons  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  church.  Deacons  should  be  men  full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  men  in  whom  the  church  have  full  confidence, and 
of  good  report  of  them  that  are  without;  a  discreet  and  pru- 
dent man — such  an  one  as  Paul  describes  in  1  Tim.  3 :  8 — 14. 
Nor  should  the  character  of  their  wives  be  overlooked.  A  good 
deacon  is  a  great  blessing  to  a  church,  and  comfort  to  a  pas- 
tor. He  will  do  much  to  give  efficiency  to  the  action  of  the 
church,  and  success  to  the  labors  of  the  pastor.  No  church 
can  long  enjoy  prosperity  without  an  efficient  pastor.  But 
great  and  almost  fatal  mistakes  are  frequently  made  in  select- 
ing one  to  lead  the  devotions  of  God's  people.  A  smart,  ac- 
tive young  man,  with  a  musical  voice,  and  pleasing  address, 
which  attract  and  amuse  an  audience,  with  little  experience, 
and  of  doubtful  piety,  is  often  sought  by  churches  desiring  to 
settle  a  minister.  But  they  have  found,  to  their  sorrow,  that 
this  course  does  not  give  efficiency  and  stability  to  the  church. 
It  is  not  required  that  every  pastor  should  be  a  profound  schol- 
ar, or  great  sermonizer,  to  render  a  church  efficient  and  perma- 
nent. His  sermons  should  have  depth  of  thought,  sufficient  to 
edify  the  well-informed,  yet  simple  enough  to  be  comprehended 
by  the  less  favored  members  of  his  congregation.  He  should 
be  sound  in  the  faith,  and  able  to  explain  it  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  But  his  work  is  not  all  to  be  done  in  the  pulpit.  He 
is  to  care  for  the  flock,  and  this  will  bring  him  to  their  houses, 
and  firesides,  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying,  to  adminis- 
ter to  them  spiritual  consolation.  He  should  be  able  and  apt 
to  teach,  and  should  be  called  of  God  to  this  great  and  glori- 
ous work.  He  should  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  graces 
that  adorn  the  Christian  life.  His  evcry-day  deportment 
should  be  such  as  bccometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,  giving  no  oc- 
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casioij  of  reproach,  lest  the  ministry  be  blamed.  "  Be  ye  clean 
that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord."  This  is  not  the  place  to 
describe  the  faithful  pastor;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  an  efficient 
pastor  is  indispensable  to  an  efficient  church,  and  the  church 
should  give  him  a  generous  support,  that  he  may  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  work,  that  his  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  But 
"  it  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  "power,"  that  any  church  can  eflfectu- 
ally  do  the  work  of  a  Christian  church,  "  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord."  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it."  Numbers  and  wealth  and  talent  may 
combine,  and  in  the  most  perfect  union,  and  with  mutual  for- 
bearance and  sympathy,  and  with  the  best  laid  plans,  labor  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Zion,  but  in  vain,  unless  the  spirit  of 
God  be  in  their  efforts.  All  success  is  of  God.  To  him  we 
must  look  in  humble,  earnest  prayer,  for  the  Divine  favor.  On 
him  we  must  depend,  in  humble,  patient  waiting  for  the  Lord. 
The  characteristics  of  an  efficient  church,  named  in  this  pa- 
per, are  the  conditions  to  which  God  will  respond,  in  a  gracious 
outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  and  such  a  church  shall  know  that  their 
labor  in  the  Lord  is  not  in  vain.  If  these  imperfect  hints  shall 
stimulate  any  church  to  labor  for  the  conditions  of  efficiency,  or 
shall  provoke  an  abler  pen  to  set  this  subject  more  clearly  and 
effidentlff  before  the  Christian  public,  or  shall  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  a  higher  type  of  piety,  or  to  greater  power  in  the 
church,  the  writer's  wish  will  be  gratified. 
10* 
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Art.  VIIL— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


Music  of  the  Bible  ;  or  Explanatory  Notes  upon  those  passages  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  -which  relate  to  Music ;  including  a  hrief  view  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 
By  Enoch  Hutchinson.     Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1864.     8vo.,  pp.  613. 

This  is  the  first  vohime  which  has  appeared,  having  its  origin  in  this  coun- 
try, specially  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which 
relate  to  music  ;  and  it  leaves  little  to  be  done  by  any  succeeding  writer,  in 
the  same  field,  unless  new  sources  of  information  shall  be  unexpectedly  open- 
ed. Whatever  has  been  learned  respecting  the  origin,  character,  and  use  of 
the  various  musicnl  instruments  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  through 
tradition,  history,  incidental  allusions  in  literature,  and  the  relics  and  inscrip- 
tions brought  to  light  in  the  explorations  of  travellers  and  archeologisis,  is 
here  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  subject.  History,  topography,  philolo- 
gy, and  historical  and  Biblical  criticism,  are  all  made  to  contribute  somejthing 
lo  the  interest  and  value  of  the  volume.  A  large  amount  of  varied  learning 
and  not  a  little  patient  investigation  and  critical  skill,  have  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  More  or  less  of  its  information  is  curious,  and  not 
otherwise  readily  accessible  to  ordinary  readers.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  care- 
lessly read  for  entertainment,  but  chiefly  one  to  be  used  by  the  student,  as  he 
would  use  a  critical  commentary.  Its  references  to  the  ancient  languages,  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  written,  are  frequent,  its  quotation  of  authorities  is 
free  but  judicious,  and  its  illustrations  in  the  form  of  engravings  greatly  as- 
sist the  descriptions.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  large  and  patient  labor  deserves  ap- 
preciation, which,  we  trust,  it  will  not  fail  to  receive. 


Geographical  Stubieb,  By  the  late  Piofessor  Carl  Hitter,  of  Berlin.  Translat- 
ed from  the  original  German.  By  "William  Leonhard  Gage,  etc.  Boston: 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     1863.     12mo.,  pp.  366. 

Some  fifteen  years  since.  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot  issued  his  course  of  lectures, 
in  a  volume  entitled,  "  The  Earth  and  Man."  It  was  almost  like  brenkinff 
the  seals  of  an  apocalypse  to  many  readers.  Geography  rose  at  once  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profound  science,  and  was  studied  with  a  newly  awakened  enthu- 
siasm. Carl  Ritter  had  been  Guyot's  teacher,  and  the  disciple  was  only  put- 
ting the  master's  common  thoughts  within  our  reach,  in  those  entertaining 
lectures.  Humboldt  has  gained,  since  then,  an  extensive  and  grateful  hear- 
ing in  America,  and  Physical  Geography  is  being  taught  in  oar  high  schools 
and  academies  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study.  But  all  this  should 
only  have  prepared  the  way  for  Ritter,  and  made  us  eager  to  hear  the  oldest 
and  profoundest  of  all  the  later  writers  on  the  subject.  And  Mr.  Gage  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service,  in  putting  these  lectures  of  the  great  European 
thinker  and  philosopher  into  an  English  dress.  They  present  his  matured 
thoughts  on  several  branches  of  the  subject,  and  were  separated  in  their  origi- 
nal delivery  by  intervals  of  considerable  length,  so  that  we  have  here  a  sort 
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o( resume  of  what  he  has  written  on  the  varied  relations  subsisting  between 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  very  admirable  sketches  of 
Ritter's  life  and  labors,  prepare  one  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  lectures 
themselves  with  more  intelligence  and  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  man. 
Though  the  style  savors  strongly  of  the  German  Universities,  yet  a  patient 
reader  need  not  mistake  the  meaning,  and  will  not  fail  of  finding  the  world 
growinr^  into  new  significance  to  his  eye. 

Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature.  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute.  By  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Preacher  to  the  University,  and 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  College.  Boston  :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.  1864.     12mo.,  pp.  266. 

Among  all  the  valuable  contributions  made  by  Dr.  Peabody  to  our  higher 
Christian  literature,  none  deserve  a  more  grateful  welcome  than  this  course  of 
lectures.  His  aim  is  to  show  that  there  is  not  only  no  real  antagonism  between 
the  true  scheme  of  natural  religion  and  the  great  doctrines  of  revelalion,  but 
that  Christianity  is  the  republication,  in  a  higher,  clearer,  and  completer  form 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  an  attempt  to  enforce  them  with 
new  sanctions,  illustrate  them  with  new  expedients,  and  give  them  a  vital  pow- 
er in  the  heart  of  man  and  of  society.  He  would  thus  put  away  the  fundamental 
objection  brought  by  modern  skeptics  against  the  Bible  and  ils  system,  by  show- 
ing that  it  is  a  reaflirmation  of  the  great  truths  which  nature  is  forever  struggling 
to  utter,  and  o^ten  fails  to  impress.  It  is  the  positive  side  of  the  argument  of 
which  Butler  in  his  Analogy  presents  so  forcibly  the  negative  side.  The  tone 
and  style  of  Dr.  Peabody  are  always  very  admirable, — combining  elevation  and 
friendliness,  strength  and  beauty.  Some  readers  may  nniss  what  they  deem  a 
thorough  evangelism  in  a  part  of  the  discussions,  but  no  Christian,  of  fair  in- 
telligence and  ordinary  candor,  can  fail  of  feeling  a  profound  gratitude  over 
this  undertaking,  and  a  hearty  satisfaction  in  the  admirable  method  adopted, 
and  the  devout  spirit  kept  in  exercise,  in  the  efl^ort  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  a 
contribution  to  the  "  Evidences,"  laid  before  us  with  great  modesty  b,ut  pro- 
found conviction,  and  taken  up  and  inspected  and  laid  away  for  future  refer- 
ence with  no  common  measure  of  thankfulness. 


The  Mercy  Seat  ;  or  Thoughts  on  Prayer.  By  Augustus  C.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
Author  of  the  "  Better  Land,"  etc.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1863.  12mo., 
pp.  345. 

Few  writers  have  been  really  successful  in  the  preparation  of  works  with 
a  strictly  devotional  aim  ;  and  not  a  few  discourses  and  treatises  on  prayer 
have  greatly  lacked  in  some  of  the  most  essential  qualities.  "  The  Still 
Hour,"  by  Prof.  Phelps,  was  every  way  admirable,  so  far  as  respects  ils  de- 
sign and  sphere.  But  it  was  meant  to  be  only  a  partial  discussion,  and  in- 
deed it  was  far  less  a  discussion  than  an  impulse. 

This  treatise  of  Dr.  Thompson  has  most  gratefully  disappointed  us.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  of  his  several  works,  and  more  than  equal  to  any  other  work 
of  similar  aim  and  compass  which   we  have  yet  met.     Its  style   is  rich  and 
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glowing,  yet  generally  chastened  by  the  theme  ;  the  views  presented  are  such 
as  exercise  the  understanding  and  stimulate  the  affections  at  the  same  time  \ 
the  several  branches  of  the  subject  are  consecutively  treated  and  fairly  devel- 
oped ;  correct  views  are  set  forth  with  discrimination  and  care,  and  false  notions 
are  calmly  and  kindly  exposed  ;  the  duty  is  faithfully  urged  and  the  privilege 
impressively  set  forth  ;  aids  are  specified  and  hinderances  pointed  out ;  objects 
are  indicated  and  answers  defined, — and,  indeed,  the  whole  subject  is  pre- 
sented with  a  naturalness  of  classification,  a  fulness  of  statement,  a  directness 
of  aim,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  sacred  exercise,  which  one  is  grateful  to 
find.  There  are  a  few  paragraphs  \vhich  we  have  noted,  where  greater  sim- 
plicity of  statement,  and  less  of  what  looks  like  rhetorical  consciousness  or 
literary  ambition,  would  afford  improvement ;  but  we  take  the  treatise  for 
what  it  is,  and  unhesitatingly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  would 
deepen  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  make  prayer  a  richer  privilege  and  a  greater 
inward  power. 


General  Butler  in  New  Orleans.  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Oulf  in  the  year  1862 :  With  an  account  of  the  Capture  of  New 
Orleans,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  previous  career  of  the  General,  Civil  and  Military. 
By  James  Parton,  Author  of  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,"  ••  Life  of 
«« Andrew  Jackson,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York  :  Mason  Brothers,  etc.  1864.  Oc- 
tavo, pp. 649. 

The  subject  and  the  author  of  this  volume  alike  assure  us  that  it  cannot  be 
dull.  Asa  fact,  it  is  all  alive  with  interest.  It  holds  one  to  itself  like  a  Ro- 
mance of  Scott,  and  acts  like  the  combined  influences  of  a  revolutionary  pic- 
ture gallery  and  a  brilliant  Lyceum  lecture.  It  is  full  of  entertainment  and 
instruction,  and  affords  some  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  our  great 
national  conflict,  which  is  yet  to  appear. 

Mr.  Parton  has  thoroughly  established  his  ability  as  a  biographer.  He  is 
laborious  in  collecting  information  and  effective  in  arranging  it ;  he  is  never 
satisfied  till  he  has  heard  all  the  testimony,  and  then  he  has  a  decided  and  un- 
equivocal verdict;  with  intense  likes  and  dislikes,  he  is  nevertheless  bent  on 
honestly  telling  the  truth  ;  he  conceives  character  always  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  portrays  it  in  a  strong  light;  his  style  is  sententious,  pithy,  ner- 
vous, direct,  and  not  without  picturesqueness,  and  there  is  a  decided  oiraight- 
forwardness,  independence  and  audacity  in  his  whole  manner,  that  will  com- 
pel attention  and  win  a  sort  of  respect,  even  while  a  reader  is  ready  to  quar- 
rel with  his  statements  and  repudiate  his  decisions. 

Mr.  Parton  is  powerfully  attracted  by  strong  and  positive  characters. 
Hence  his  biographical  subjects, — Burr,  Jackson,  Butler  ; — he  is  also  busy 
•with  a  life  of  Franklin,  but  finding  Butler  unused,  he  dropped  the  philosophic 
subject  for  a  while,  and  took  up  the  military.  The  same  tendency  of  mind 
appears  in  his  verdicts,  more  or  less.  He  likes  to  lead  a  strong  opposition 
almost  as  well  as  Butler  himself.  The  country  had  sent  Burr  to  his  own 
place  with  a  severe  judgment ;  Parton  reconstructed  his  character,  and  wrote 
over  it  "  Hero  and  Statesman."  The  country  w^as  gradually  coming  to 
give  Jackson  an  apotheosis  ;  Parton  dragged  forth  his  strong  passions  and  his- 
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unschooled  and  doubtful  judgment,  and  pronounced  him  "a  human  fighting- 
cock,"  and  his  administration  a  great  and  permanent  national  mischief.  But- 
ler was  cursed  by  his  old  political  allies,  denounced  by  England,  suspected  by 
more  or  less  of  his  new  friends,  feared  by  his  rivals,  and  quietly  superseded 
by  the  act  of  the  government ;  Parlon  had  no  sooner  read  his  parting  address 
at  New  Orleans,  than  he  determined  to  put  him  into  a  book,  and  let  his  biog- 
raphy vindicate  him,  if  it  could. 

Butler  is  truly  a  great  man  in  his  biographer's  eyes.  The  very  qualities 
which  his  enemies  plead  against  him,  and  for  which  his  friends  apologize, 
are,  in  Mr.  Parton's  jndgment,  proofs  of  greatness.  His  defiant  skepticism 
in  college,  his  brow-beating  audacity  in  the  court-room,  and  his  outbursts  of 
passionate  profanity  in  his  office  at  New  Orleans,  are  not  by  any  means  allow- 
ed to  weigh  against  him.  His  legal  learning  is  declared  unusual  among  lead- 
ing jurists,  his  general  inforaiation  and  his  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
.  department  of  knowledge  are  pronounced  cyclopedical,  his  statesmanship 
is  set  down  as  profound  as  well  as  practical,  and  his  military  abilities  are 
exalted  to  the  first  rank.  Mr.  Parton  sees  no  faults  in  his  administration  in 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  very  few,  and  these  are  venial  ones,  in  his 
personal  character,  unless,  perchance,  generosity  and  personal  friendships 
may  sometimes  have  weighed  too  much  with  him ;  and  he  makes  the  govern- 
ment his  enemy  only  because  he  has  too  much  genuine,  disinterested  earnest- 
ness in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  exhibits  a  power  and  skill  that  may 
render  him  a  dangerous  rival. 

All  this  we  de^m  it  just  to  say,  while  awarding  to  Mr.  Parton  both  consci- 
entiousness and  fidelity  in  his  work  as  a  biographer.  He  has  told  the  story 
admiraltly,  and  not  less  admirably  because  it  is  done  con  amore.  Here  are  the 
facts  and  documents ;  let  him  who  cannot  accept  the  biographer's  verdict, 
make  up  another. 

That  Gen.  Butler  possesses  great  force  of  character,  varied  and  ready  abil- 
ity, peculiar  fearlessness  of  nerve  and  spirit,  ready  skill  and  power  of  adapta- 
tion, is  obvious  enough  to  all  ;  that  he  has  t^ken  hold  of  the  work  of  subdu- 
ing the  rebellion  with  a  sincere  purpose  and  most  eflfective  energy,  wfe  cannot 
for  an  instant  doubt ;  that  more  of  his  decisive  spirit  infused  into  other  de- 
partments of  our  administration  would  have  spared  us  many  a  disaster  and 
disgrace,  and  brought  us  added  triumphs,  we  most  firmly  believe  ;  that  he 
has  been  too  strongly  suspected,  too  harshly  judged,  and  too  frequently  inter- 
fered with,  by  timid  superiors,  political  antagonists  and  jealous  officials,  we 
greatly  fear  is  only  the  simple  truth  ;  but  we  cannot  yet  accept  him  as  an  emi- 
nently conscientious  man,  a  model  statesman,  or  a  great  providential  national 
leader  ;  nor  feel  at  all  certain,  at  the  end  of  this  clear  statement  and  labored 
vindication,  that  all  the  acts  of  his  administration  at  New  Orleans  kept  clear 
of  unbecoming  audacity  or  dangerous  despotism.  His  official  orders  and  cor- 
respondence surpass  anything  we  have  before  met  in  that  line.  There  are  few 
better  specimens  of  clear,  wholesome,  vigorous  English  in  all  the  literature  of 
the  war. 

The  book  needs  no  commendation  of  ours.  It  will  be  widely  sought,  ea- 
gerly read,  and  long  remembered.     No  other  single  volume  shows  us  so  much 
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of  tlie  real  heart  and  soul  of  our  national  struggle.  It  is  a  thilling  panorama, 
the  scenes,  in  themselves  significant,  are  arranged  by  a  skilful  manager,  and 
the  brilliant  coloring  and  strong  cross  lights  allowing  no  observer's  inierest  to 
flag. 


The  Witness  Papers.  The  Headship  of  Christ,  and  the  Rights  of  the  Christian 
People  ;  a  collection  of  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  and  Per- 
sonal Portraitures.  Wiih  the  author's  celebratied  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham. 
By  Hugh  Miller,  etc.  Edited  with  a  Preface,  by  Peter  BajTie,  A.  M.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  1863.     12rao.,  pp.  602. 

Hugh  Miller  has  secured  such  a  hold  upon  the  esteem,  confidence,  and 
sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  readers,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  that  each 
new  contribution  from  his  pen  is  welcomed  as  an  addition  to  our  leal  literary 
wealth.  The  present  volume,  though  not  without  real,  and  permanent,  and 
general  inierest,  would  in  itself  constitute  no  fair  test  of  Mr.  Miller's  rare 
powers,  and  no  proper  measure  of  his  mental  area.  The  papers  composing  it 
are  selected  from  his  contributions  to  "The  Witness," — a  periodical  published 
in  Edinburgh,  edited  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  specially  devoted  to  the  Free  Church" 
movement  in  Scotland.  While  the  issues  made  up  and  presented  were  in 
themselves  local  and  temporary,  they  involve  principles  which  are  permanent 
and  of  wide  application.  These  principles  are  clearly  stated,  thoroughly  rea- 
soned out,  impressively  illustrated,  and  eloquently  enforced  in  tjiese  papers; 
while  much  of  the  local  matter  which  they  contain  is  so  associated  with  Scot- 
tish history  and  the  eminent  men  of  that  land,  as  to  reproduce  for  us  the  strong 
life  of  that  hardy  northern  people. 

Methods  of  Study  in  Natueal  History.  By  L.  Agassiz.  Boston :  Ticknor 
fc  Fields.  1863.     12mo.,  pp.  319. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  papers  contributed  by  the  distinguished  au- 
thor to  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  enough  to  say 
of  them  thit  they  are  fully  worthy  of  their  source, — presenting  the  results  of 
much  careful  study  and  close  observation,  offering  suggestions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  other  explorers,  and  bringing  scientific  truth  into  the  domain  of  ordi- 
nary thought. 

A  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  reference  to  the  Christian  Religion. 
Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1862,  on 
the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.  A.,  canon  of  Salisbury.  By 
Adam  Storey  Farrer,  M.  A.,  Michael  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1863. 

The  termyr^c  thought  seems  too  dignified  and  too  noble  a  word  to  be  used 
to  denote  inftdelity  in  its  general  and  widest  extent ;  but  the  author  says  that 
the  term  free-thinking  had  already  been  appropriated  by  Collins  to  denote 
what  is  technically  called  deism,  and,  moreover,  that  the  term  free  thought  is 
used  in  foreign  literature  "  to  express  the  result  of  the  revolt  of  the  mind 
against  the  pressure  of  external  authority  in  any  department  of  life  or  specula- 
tion," in  which  sense  the  author  adopts  it.  As  related  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, the  term,  the  author  says,  is  used  todenoie  Protestantism,  skepticism  and 
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unbelief,  but  tbe  first  not  fair?y,  for,  though  it  resists  the  dogmatism  of  earthly 
authority,  it  relies  implicitly  upon  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  the  other  two  reject  all  authority  of  an  external  kind, 
accepting  only  reason  and  science.  To  these  two,  therefore,  he  restricts  his 
term,  defining  it — *'  the  resistance  of  the  human  mind  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion as  communicated  through  revelation."  Infidelity  directs  itself  against 
Christianity.  Unbelief,  against  the  idea  of  revelation,  and  CTcn  the  supernat- 
ural generally.  The  one  is  partial  and  the  other  universal,  but  both  opposed 
to  Christianity. 

The  author  takes  the  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  the  vicarious  atonement  pro- 
vided by  the  passion  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  supernatural  and  miraculous 
character  of  ihe  religious  revelation  in  the  book  of  God,  and  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  converting  and  communing  with  a  human  soul  as 
the  brief  expression  of  the  standard  of  authority,  the  Bible,  which  he  adopts 
by  which  to  test  the  truth  of  systems  by  agreement,  and  falsehood  by  disagree- 
ment. This,  perhaps,  by  many  may  be  resarded  as  laying  the  foundation  of 
bigotry  rather  than  a  just  view  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  object  to  the  following  remark :  "  Lacking  the  first  of  these,  Christianity 
appears  to  him  to  be  a  relij^ion  without  a  system  of  redemption  ;  lacking  the 
second,  a  doctrine  without  authority  ;  lacking  the  third,  a  system  of  ethics 
without  spiritual  power. 

Metaphysically  considered,  infidelity  and  unbelief  have  a  double  origin^ 
arising,  perhaps,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  will  and  emotions;  and 
secondly,  less  frequently  from  the  intellect  itself.  Our  author's  plan  leads 
him  to  contemplate  infidelity  and  unbelief  more  in  reference  to  the  intellect 
than  to  the  sensibility  and  will.*' 

Historically  he  traces  the  various  forms  of  the  struggle  against  Christianity 
through  the  various  periods  which  are  marked  by  that  struggle.  The  first 
period  he  regaids  as  extending  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  oentury  in  the 
Christian  era.  Here  Christianity  is  seen  in  conflict  with  the  various  forms  of 
Greek  or  Eastern  philosophy.  The  second  period  extends  from  1000  to 
1400,  the  first  date  being  fixed  by  the  lime  at  which  the  scholastic  philosophy 
began  to  influence  religion,  and  the  second  by  the  revival  of  classical  learn- 
ing. It  was  a  struggle  of  deeds  as  well  as  of  ideas  ;  partly  social,  partly  re- 
ligious. During  this  struggle,  feudalism  dissolved,  and  the  centralization  of 
popedom  received  a  check. 

The  third  period  extends  from  1400  to  1625.  "  If,"  says  the  author,  "  we 
regard  this  crisis  as  embracing  about  two  centuries  and  a  (juarter,  compre- 
hending the  classical  revival,  the  opening  of  a  new  geographical  world,  and 
the  great  religious  changes  of  the  Reformation — a  period  commencing  with 
the  Renaisance,  and  closed  by  the  ciealion  of  the  modern  philosophy  ; — we 
shall  find  two  principal  movements  of  unbelief  for  investigation,  the  one  caus- 
ed bv  literature,  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  heathenism  analagous  to  that  already 
described  in  Julian  ;  the  second  caused  by  philosophy,  a  revival  of  pan- 
theism." 

Tho  fourth  period  is  regarded  as  commencing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
throusrh  the  effects  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  extending 
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to  the  present  time.  It  includes  tfje  deism  of  England,  the  infidelity  of 
France,  and  the  Ralionalisra  of  Germany  as  also  the  respective  reactiong. 

It  is  a  great  field  for  one  volume  to  go  over,  and  does  not  allow  the  author 
opportunity  of  quoting  extensively  from  the  Various  works  that  pass  in  review  ; 
but  his  study  of  them  has  been  thorough,  and  his  references  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  satisf}'  the  most  scholarly. 

The  work  in  the  main  is  well  done — very  well.  We  doubt  if  his  own  phi- 
losophy, which,  however,  he  has  studiously  kept  in  the  background,  has  al- 
lowed him  to  make  the  most  of  his  materials  in  showing  the  parallel  lines  of 
true  philosophy  and  revelation. 

Freedom  and  War.    Discourses  on  Topics  suggested  by  the  Times.     By  Hehry 
WardBeecher.     Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1863.     12mo.,  pp.  446. 

These  are  discourses  of  Mr.  Beecher,  preached  at  Plymouth  church,  on 
topics  of  special  public  interest,  running  from  Oct.  30,  1859,  just  after  the  raid 
of  John  Brown,  to  Jan.  4,  1863.  They  will  not  be  generally  new  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Independent  t  but  they  contain  many  of  the  most  significant  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  utterances  over  the  great  questions  now  in  process  of  solution,  and 
possess  value  enough,  both  in  view  of  what  they  are,  and  as  a  history  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  period,  to  warrant  their  reissue  in  this  form.  It  is 
preeminently  a  volume  full  of  strong  thoughts,  strongly  uttered. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde.    A  Dramatic  Romance.    In  two  Parts.     By  Henry 
Taylor.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1863.     (Blue  &  Gold.)     pp.  466. 

The  republication  of  this  volume  makes  a  worthy  addition  to  the  beautiful 
pocket  volumes  issued  by  this  House.  Shakspeare  is  the  model  after  which 
the  author  has  wrought  in  giving  shape  to  his  ideas,  and  there  are  some  of 
the  interior  Shaksperian  qualities  as  well.  Strong  characters  are  conceived 
and  portrayed  "here,  and  made  to  fit  naturally  into  the  spheres  of  actual  life  ; 
and  the  moral  tone  and  lessons  of  the  dramatic  romance  are  of  the  highest  and 
most  needful  kind.  Passages  of  great  beauty  are  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  the  whole  current  of  thought  and  expression  flows  along  an  exalted  level. 
Ii  is  a  work  deserving  to  live. 

Remains  in  VeRse  and  Prose  of  Arthtir  Henry  Hallam.    With  a  Preface  atid 
Memoir.     Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1863.  12mo.,  pp.  441. 

The  great  English  historian  has  left  here  touching  and  graceful  tributes  to  his 
two  sons,  and  Tennyson,  in  his  "  In  Memoriam,"  has  prepared  us  to  expect  a 
splendid  picture,  when  we  look  upon  the  real  likeness  of  Arthur  Henry  Hal- 
lam. The  testimony  t<t  the  young  man's  spirit,  abilities  and  attainments  is 
unequivocal  and  very  high  ;  but  these  Remains  fail  very  largely  in  jufctifying 
the  lofty  eulogy.  They  exhibit  mental  vigor,  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
Ihey  do  not  reveal  maturity  nor  effective  power.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  his 
*  fine  personal  character,  in  the  eye  of  his  friends,  throws  a  sort  of  halo  over  all 
his  mental  life  and  literary  efforts.  The  golden  mist  is  scattered  in  our  dryer 
air,  and  so  the  splendor  disappears. 
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Article  1.—- THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  BODY,  AND 
THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  MIND. 


The  gospel  is  to  the  mind  what  medicine  is  to  the  body,  a 
specific  for  its  fatal  and  endlessly  diversified  diseases.  Medi- 
cine implies  the  existence  of  physical  dffeease  in  community, 
and  the  diverse  kinds  and  forms  of  medicine  imply  the  exist-' 
ence  of  disease  in  a  corresponding  diversity  of  forms  and  de- 
grees of  development.  Each  kind  of  medicine  is  not  adapted 
to  every  kind  and  form  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  a  form 
of  medicine  which  is  a  specific  for  one  kind  of  disease,  may  be 
deadly  in  its  effects,  if  applied  to  another.  So  of  the  'gospel. 
Its  introduction  into  the  world  implies  the  existence  in  it  of 
sin,  as  the  death-disease  of  the  mind ;  and  its  presentation  to 
every  creature  implies  that  all  souls,  in  consequence  of  sin, 
have  received  a  fatal  stroke  at  the  hand  of  the  second  death. 
Though  in  its  nature  one  and  the  same,  the  gospel,  like  medi- 
cine, is  presented  by  inspired  wisdom  in  an  endless  diversity 
of  forms,  and  each  form  is  a  divine  specific  for  some  peculiar 
form  of  soul-disease. 

A  similar  analogy  exists  between  the  physician  and  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  the  physician  of  the  mind,  that  obtains 
between  medicine  as  a  remedy  for  physical  disease,  and  the 
gospel  as  a  specific  for  the  diseases  of  the  soul.    Wherever 
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physical  disease  appears,  whatever  its  nature  or  form  may  be, 
the  wise  physician;  first  of  all,  seeks  to  know  it  as  it  is ;  its  na- 
ture, form,  and  degrees  of  development,  its  causes  and  proper 
remedy  j  and  then  he  applies  his  specifics,  if  he  has  any,  accord- 
ingly. The  main  study  of  the  physician  is  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  every  form  of  dis- 
ease to  which  that  constitution,  in  all  the  diversified  circum- 
stances of  human  existence,  is  liable  on  the  one  hand,  and 
medicine  in  all  its  forms  and  specific  applications,  on  the  other. 
Every  form,  manifestation,  and  cause  of  disease,  and  every  ob- 
ject and  element  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  which  does,  or  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  to,  exist  as  a  remedy,  is  with  him  an 
object  of  careful  thought  and  study.  No  such  studies  are  deem- 
ed beneath  his  notice  or  careful  examination.  So  with  the 
minister  of  the  gospel,  the  physician  of  the  mind.  The  proper 
study  of  every  such  individual  is  the  mind,  the  soul,  its  nature^ 
capacities,  duties,  and  destiny,  its  endlessly  diversified  moral 
diseases,  their  causes,  forms,  and  degrees  of  development,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  the  gospel  in  its  principles,  truths,  forms  of 
development,  and  diverse  applications,  on  the  other.  Wherev- 
er sin,  the  death-disease,  appears,  and  appears  in  any  special 
form  of  manifestation,  the  proper  business  of  the  preacher,  as 
the  physician  of  the  mind,  is  to  know  that  deadly  thing  as  it  is, 
its  nature,  causes,  the  secret  of  its  power  to  deceive  and  to 
destroy,  and  the  specific  remedy.  No  form  of  sin,  and  no 
cause  of  the  same,  can  exist,  and  no  remedy  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  which  is  not  to  him  a  proper  object  of  careful  thought 
and  inquiry.  The  true  physician  is  the  servant  of  servants. 
He  knows  of  no  distinction  among  diseases,  as  reputable  and 
disreputable,  dignified  and  undignified,  the  owe  class  to  be  stud- 
ied and  attended  to,  because  it  takes  on  such  dignified  forms, 
or  seizes  upon  individuals  of  such  high  standing,  as  comports 
with  the  dignity  of  his  office  to  work  its  cure ;  while  other 
kinds  are  left  free,  to  fulfil  undisturbed  their  mission  of  agony 
and  death,  because  they  take  on  undignified  forms,  or  appear  in 
undignified  relations.  The  simple  fact  that  there  lies  before 
him  a  human  body,  into  which  some  death-disease  has  injected 
its  poison,  awakens  at  once  his  deep  solicitude,  and  careful  re- 
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search,  and  most  skilful  applications.  How  much  more,  then, 
should  the  physician  of  the  mind  move  around  among  his  pa- 
tients, not  as  a  "master  and  Lord,"  but  "as  one  that  serveth," 
yes,  "  as  the  least  of  all,  and  the  servant  of  all."  His  heart 
should  8ver  be  in  compassionate  sympathy  with  "  the  ignorant 
and  the  erring."  His  perpetual  care  should  be,  to  become  so 
skilled  in  word  and  doctrine,  that  he  can  "  rightly  divide  the 
word  of  truth,"  "  giving  a  portion  to  each  in  due  season." 
Whatever  endangers  the  health  or  the  life  of  the  soul,  or  what- 
ever may  impart  to  it  health  and  life,  should  command  his  most 
wakeful  thought,  diligent  study,  and  watchful  care.  How  can 
any  one  really  and  truly  care  for  souls,  and  not  most  carefully 
watch  against  any  influence,  every  form  of  error  and  false 
teaching  which  endangers  the  health  or  life  of  the  immortal 
minds  placed  under  his  supervision  ? 

The  main  study  of  the  wise  physician,  let  us  add  here,  will 
not  be  given  to  forms  of  disease  which  existed  centuries  ago, 
and  have  at  the  present  time  no  being  in  community,  but  to 
those  forms  which  are  7iow  being  developed.  So  the  chief 
study  and  care  pf  the  physician  of  the  mind  should  not  be  giv- 
en to  forms  of  sin  that  once  obtained,  but  no  longer  exist 
among  men,  nor  to  forms  of  error  which  once  "  drowned  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition/'  but  which  no  longer  have  place  in 
public  regard;  but  to  those  developments  of  sin  and  error 
which  are  now  scattering  moral  disease  and  spiritual  death  in 
community. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  a  consideration  of  certain  ^Z«c 
principles,  sentiments,  and  maxims  which  have  extensively  ob- 
tained among  the  ministry  and  community,  and  which  tend  to 
neutralize  the  influence  of  the  gospel  as  it  is  preached  among 
men.  Any  principle  or  sentiment,  we  remark  here,  tends  to 
such  fatal  results,  which  induces  in  the  ministry  a  want  of  kind- 
ly sympathy  with  the  masses  of  community,  "  the  ignorant  and 
the  erring"  especially,  or  which  renders  the  physician  of  the 
mind  unregardful  of  any  forms  of  error,  or  evil  influences  actu- 
ally obtaining,  and  imperilling  the  interests  of  souls  in  the  com- 
munity around  him. 

L  Among  the  pernicious  sentiments  to  which  we  would  refer, 
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in  this  connection,  is  one  which  is  quite  harmless  in  appear- 
ance, but  of  most  pernicious  tendency.  We  refer  to  the  im- 
pression  which  so  extensively  obtains,  that  a  minister,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  has  a  certain  character  to  sustain,  that  he  is 
encircled  with  a  certain  sacred  and  repellant  dignity  of  charac- 
ter which  demands  of  him  a  peculiar  form  of  dress  and  manner, 
and  renders  it  improper  for  him  to  act  in  commercial,  social, 
and  civil  life  as  other  men  may  very  properly  and  even  virtu- 
ously conduct  themselves  in  the  same  relations  and  circum- 
stances. Under  the  influence  of  this  impression,  it  is  thought 
to  be  very  right  and  proper  for  the  preacher  to  speak  of  sin 
in  general,  and  provided  it  be  done  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
dignified  and  respectful  to  call  upon  his  hearers  to  repent. 
But  if  he  proceeds  to  rebuke  the  evil  and  bitter  thing  as  it  ac- 
tually exists  in  the  concrete  in  the  community  around  him,  the 
only  form  in  which  it  does  or  can  endanger  the  health  or  life  of 
the  soul,  especially  if  he  rebuke  sin  in  its  vicious  and  most  death- 
doing  forms,  then,  it  is  thought,  he  compromises  the  sacredness 
and  dignity  of  his  high  and  holy  office.  Sin,  in  the  abstract,  is  a 
a  respectable  and  dignified  enemy  of  the  soul ;  and  hence  it  com- 
ports with  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  to  speak  of  the  accursed 
thing  in  that  form.  But  sin,  in  the  actual  concrete,  is  a  tiling 
so  degraded  that  the  preacher,  whatever  its  death-doings  in 
community  may  be,  must  not  name  it  before  his  people,  lest  he 
should  compromise  altogether  the  dignity  of  his  high  calling. 
So  of  error  in  the  abstract,  and  in  the  dignified  forms  in  which 
it  was  advocated  by  David  Hume  and  Lord  Bollinbroke ;  but 
error  as  now  advocated  before  the  public,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  being  received  among  the  people,  is  so  low  and  vnl- 
g£ir  in  its  manifestations,  that  it  must  be  wholly  ignored  by  the 
preacher.  It  may  slay  its  thousands,  and  hopelessly  involve  its 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  snare  of  the  devil.  Still  the  preacher 
must  not  only  not  expose  it  from  the  pulpit;  but  it  must  not  be 
known  that  in  his  private  readings  he  ha»  acquainted  himself 
with  the  nature  of  the  evil,  or  with  the  source  and  secret  of  its 
power  to  deceive  and  destroy. 

A  celebrated  Professor  of  Theology,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
to  his  pupils,  urged  them  never  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the 
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pnlpit,  or  the  sacred  office  itself,  by  alluding  in  their  discourses 
to  such  debasing  vices  as  licentiousness.  "  If  you  were  deliver- 
ing a  series  of  discourses  on  the  ten  commandments,"  inquired 
one  of  his  pupils,  what  would  you  do  when  you  came  to  the  sev- 
enth?" "I  would  pass  over  it  as  quick  as  lightning,"  was  the 
reply.  Another  professor  of  equal  celebrity,  urged  his  pupils 
never  to  answer,  either  out  of  the  pulpit  or  in  it,  the  arguments 
of  the  advocates  of  the  low  forms  of  error  which  were  being 
propagated  in  the  community.  On  returning  home  from  the 
chapel  quite  late  one  evening,  added  the  professor,  by  way  of 
illustration,  I  saw  A  small  animal  in  the  path  before  me.  After 
attempting  in  vain,  by  voice  and  threatening  gestures,  to  drive 
the  creature  out  of  my  way,  I,  at  length,  threw  at  him  the  large 
volume  I  held  in  my  hand.  The  result  was,  that  I  was  at  once 
covered  with  a  cloud  of  vapor,  which  rendered  me  an  ofifence  to 
myself  and  family.  I  then  said  to  myself:  this  is  the  last  body 
of  divinity  that  I  will  ever  throw  at  a  skunk.  The  story,  with 
its  applications,  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and  settled  fully 
in  the  public  mind,  the  sentiment  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  analogy  of  the  two  cases  was  admitted  to  be  perfect.  Ex- 
posing popular  error,  and  thereby  saving  souls  from  its  death- 
infections,  is  throwing  bodies  of  divinity  at  skunks  !  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  he  ever  admitted  at  all  the  analogy  of  the 
cases,  or  approved  of  the  sentiment  deduced  from  it.  Several 
years  subsequent,  we  witnessed  in  the  city  where  that  seminary 
is  located,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  senti- 
ment under  consideration.  A  meeting  was  held,  a  meeting 
composed  of  the  leading  ministers  and  individuals  of  the  most 
influential  membership,  from  all  the  various  denominations  in 
the  city.  Each  individual  was  present  by  special  invitation. 
The  subject  of  discussion  was  Spiritualism,  its  character,  the 
secret  of  its  power,  and  the  remedy.  It  was  stated  and  admit- 
ted by  all  present,  that  there  were  then  in  that  city  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  circles  that  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  statedly 
from  week  to  week,  aside  from  many  others  that  meet  oc- 
casionally, that  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  churches, 
and  the  masses  of  the  population,  the  youth  especially,  were 
being  drawn  under  the  influence  of  the  delusion,  and  carried 
11* 
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hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  religious  teaching.  The  fact 
also  came  out,  that  it  was  not  known  that  a  single  clergyman 
in  the  city  had  given  the  subject  the  least  investigation,  had 
ever  alluded  to  it  in  any  of  his  discourses,  or  exerted  any  posi- 
tive influence  whatever  to  counteract  the  deadly  evil.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  of  spiritualism  was  presented,  an  expla- 
nation which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  gave  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction.  Yet  every  individual  present  refused  to  do  any- 
thing upon  the  subject,  or  to  have  his  honor  or  influence  con- 
nected with  any  measures  to  lessen  or  counteract  the  desolat- 
ing eflfects  of  a  delusion  which,  as  all  admitted,  was  spreading 
with  great  rapidity  around  them,  and  neutralizing  all  their  in- 
fluence for  good  among  the  people.  The  reason  definitely  as- 
signed was  this :  such  a  course  would  compromise  the  dignity 
of  the  ministry. 

Such  is  the  sentiment  before  us,  and  such  is  its  influence* 
What  shall  we  think  of  it  ?  Does  it  indicate  in  the  ministry 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  ?  It  is  obviously  contrary  to  the 
example  of  all  inspired  teachers,  from  Moses  to  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  They  always  arrayed  God's  truth,  hot  against  sin  or 
error  in  the  abstract  j  but  against  both  in  the  specific  forms  in 
which  they  appeared  at  the  time,  and  appeared  as  Satan's  agen- 
cies for  the  delusion  and  destruction  of  souls.  It  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  express  requirements  of  inspiration  upon  the 
subject.  The  watchman,  upon  the  peril  of  the  life  of  his  own 
immortal  spirit,  is  required  to  give  the  people  warning,  not 
when  some  dignified  and  respectable  enemy  approaches,  but 
when  any  destroyer  of  any  character  is  seen  advancing.  The 
good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  not  merely 
when  he  sees  some  dignified  and  respectable  wolf  coming,  but 
when  he  sees  any  creature  approaching  that  would  destroy  or 
scatter  the  flock.  According  to  this  sentiment,  the  watchman 
is  to  give  the  people  warning,  not  when  he  sees  a  band  of  paint- 
ed savages  creeping  into  community  to  burn,  to  butcher,  and 
take  captive.  That  would  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  high 
office.  He  is  to  sound  the  trumpet,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  sees  some  grand  army  led  on  by  some  illustrious  commander^ 
about  to  invade  the  nation.     There  is  something  dignified  and 
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majestic  in  giving  the  alarm  under  such  circumstances,  and  the 
dignity  of  Zion's  watchmen  is  of  infinitely  higher  importance 
than  the  interests  of  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge.  The 
ehepherd,  too,  when  he  sees  the  wolf  coming,  is,  first  of  all,  to 
take  a  careful  survey  of  the  dimensions  and  bearing  of  the  ani- 
mal before  him.  If  he  is  a  majestic  and  dignified  wolf,  such  as 
comports  with  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  office  to  contend 
with,  then  the  minister  is  to  place  himself  between  his  flock 
and  the  approaching  enemy.  But  if  a  lean,  half-famished,  and 
snapping  animal  presents  himself,  one  that  will  tear,  and  devour, 
and  scatter  ten  times  as  many  of  the  flock,  as  his  well  fed  and 
dignified  associate,  then  the  minister,  how  many  soever  of  his 
flock  are  destroyed,  is  never  to  seem  to  know  that  a  destroyer 
is  among  them.  In  regard  to  the  tendency  of  such  a  sentiment, 
we  would  express  the  deep  conviction,  that  if  the  ministry  and 
churches  had  entered  the  council  of  Pandemonium,  and  had 
there  formed  a  plan  and  league  with  Satan  to  give  up  to  his 
supreme  control  threC'fourths  of  the  souls  in  every  Christian 
community,  they  could  not  have  adopted  a  sentiment  or  a  rule 
of  action  better  adapted  to  this  end  than  the  sentiment  before 
us.  Truly,  "  the  men  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion than  the  children  of  light." 

II.  Another  error,  kindred  in  its  nature  and  tendency  to  the 
one  we  have  exposed,  is  the  idea  so  common  and  influential  in 
community,  that  in  refuting  damnable  error,  the  teacher  of  re* 
ligious  truth  puts  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  destroyer  of 
souls  whose  false  teachings  he  exposes,  and  thus  compromises 
the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  his  profession.  Did  Christ  put 
himself  upon  a  level  with  Satan,  when  he  came  into  the  world 
to  refute  the  lies  and  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  ?  He  did 
so,  if  this  maxim  is  true.  Bid  Elijah  put  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  when  he  confronted  and  confounded 
them  before  the  nation  of  Israel  ?  If  so,  then  the  penalty  of 
the  second  death  brings  over  all  religious  teachers  who  do  not, 
in  a  similar  manner,  in  their  day,  put  themselves  upon  a  level 
with  the  propagators  of  soul-ensnaring  and  soul-destroying  er- 
ror. Upon  the  peril  of  their  own  immortal  interests,  they  are 
required  to  give  the  people  warning,  whenever  and  wherever 
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the  enemy  of  souls  appears.  Suppose  that  a  swarm  of  foul  an- 
imals  should  creep  into  a  given  city,  and  impregnate  the  atmos- 
phere there  not  only  with  offensive,  but  with  fatally  poisonous 
vapors,  so  that  in  every  house  some  are  sick,  others  are  dying, 
and  some  are  dead.  The  community  arc  called  together  for 
consultation.  A  proposition  is  made  for  a  united  effort  to  ex- 
pel the  destroyers.  Wise  men  object.  The  animals  must  be 
let  alone.  Their  presence  in  the  community  must  be  utterly 
ignored.  In  the  attempt  to  expel  them,  we  put  ourselves  upon 
a  level  with  them.  We  must  not  compromise  our  dignity,  as 
rational,  human  beings,  and  especially  as  ministers,  physicians, 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  whatever  the  results  may 
be  to  the  health  or  lives  of  citizens,  by  placing  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  such  foul  and  despicable  animals.  Physicians  are 
called  to  attend  upon  the  sick.  They  utterly  refuse  to  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  their  high  profession  by  putting  themselves 
on  a  level  with  such  low  beasts,  and  that  in  an  attempt  to  eject 
from  the  human  system  poison  which  they  have  injected  into 
that  system.  No,  they  are  to  treat  none  but  reputable  diseas- 
es, diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  reputable  causes.  Never 
will  they  throw  their  valuable  treatises  on  medicine  at  skunks. 
Now  this  is  the  precise  form  of  wisdom  which  has  controlled 
the  ministry  and  the  churches  in  their  treatment  of  fatal  error, 
which  has  been  slaying  its  millions  of  souls  in  this  nation  for 
these  many  years  past.  Never  did  a  sentiment,  more  false  and 
fatal  in  its  tendency,  have  being  in  the  church,  or  in  the  world. 
Whenever  we  set  about,  by  means  adapted  to  the  end,  the  ex- 
pulsion from  the  body  politic  whatever  is  destructive  to  its  real 
interests,  we  not  only  exhibit  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy, 
but  show  ourselves  superior  to  the  evils,  and  the  propagators 
of  the  evils,  which  we  thus  expose  and  expel. 

III.  The  sentiment  to  which  we  would  next  allude  is  this : 
The  idea  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  expelling  from  the 
community  fatal  error  is  to  let  it  alone.  If  the  propagator  of 
such  error  comes  into  a  community,  and  nobody  wiil  hear  him, 
that  is,  all  in  common  let  him  alone,  that  certainly  would  be  an 
effective  method  of  preventing  the  evil  which  the  introduction 
of  the  error  referred  to  would  occasion.     Or  if  it  has  been 
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introduced,  and  all  the  people  together  would  cease  to  hear  its 
propagators,  this  also  would  effectually  expel  it  from  communi- 
ty. Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  propagator  of 
such  error  comes  into  a  given  community,  and  by  his  insinuat- 
ing address,  and  smooth  and  deceptive  sophistry,  draws  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  after  him,  and  impregnates  their  minds 
with  his  fatal  absurdities.  What  will  be  the  certain  result,  if 
the  ministry,  and  the  intelligent  and  educated  portions  of  that 
community,  let  the  deceiver  alone?  This  inevitably:  The 
mass  of  the  people,  the  young  especially,  will  be  permanently 
deceived,  and  that  to  the  corruption  of  their  morals  and  the 
ruin  of  their  souls.  Here  is  the  very  condition  of  things  in 
which  wisdom  should  become  the  compassionate  guardian  of 
ignorance,  and  if  there  is  a  failure  here,  God  will  hold  those 
who  have  this  larger  knowledge  responsible  for  the  souls  whom 
they  (the  wise)  let  alone  in  the  power  of  the  destroyer.  It  is 
just  as  safe  and  wise  to  let  the  wolf  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
flock,  and  to  do  so  as  the  most  effective  means  of  his  expulsion, 
as  it  is  to  let  the  propagator  of  fatal  error  alone  in  community 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the 
nlasses  of  the  people. 

IV.  We  will  allude  to  but  two  other  sentiments  and  maxims 
of  a  kindred  nature  and  character  to  those  above  elucidated. 
We  refer  to  these  in  the  same  connection,  because  the  same 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  each  of  them.  The  first 
maxim  is  this :  Moral  evils  and  error,  if  let  alone,  will  cure 
themselves.  The  second  is  like  unto  the  first,  to  wit :  that  as 
religion  has  very  little  to  do  with  business,  less  with  reform, 
and  nothing  whatever  with  politics,  the  true  and  only  proper 
sphere  of  the  pulpit  is  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified,  let- 
ting all  subjects  alone  like  those  just  named  above.  If  moral 
evil,  together  with  its  necessary  concomitant,  fatal  error,  has 
not  its  seed  in  itself,  that  is,  does  not  contain  in  itself  the 
principle  of  self-perpetuation,  why  then  did  Christ  come  into 
the  world  as  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and  why  is  the  gospel  sent 
into  it  as  a  light  to  banish  error  ?  Why  were  not  both  in  com- 
mon let  alone  to  work  out  their  own  cure  ?  It  may  be  said  in 
reply,  that  this  does  not  hold  of  sin  or  error  in  general,  that  is, 
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in  the  abstract ;  but  only  in  the  concrete  forms  in  which  they 
obtain  in  community.  But  suppose  that  sin  and  error,  in  all 
their  concrete  forms,  are  banished  from  the  world,  or  by  a  pro- 
cess of  self  dissolution  have  died  out  of  it.  Where  then,  will 
either,  in  their  general,  abstract,  or  any  other  forms,  have 
place  among  men  ?  If  the  maxim,  moral  evil  and  error,  if  let 
alone,  will  cure  themselves,  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  testifi- 
ed against,  be  true,  then  sin  and  error  in  all  their  forms,  gener- 
al  and  particular,  abstract  and  concrete,  are  to  be  wholly 
ignored  and  passed  by  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  and 
in  the  testimony  of  believers  before  the  world.  Further,  if 
preaching  Christ  and  him  crucified  requires  us  not  to  show  the 
people  their  sins,  and  that  in  the  specific  forms  in  which  they 
actually  appear  in  society,  why  does  it  not  require  us  not  to 
preach  about  sin  in  any  form  whatever  ?  Sin  is  one  thing,  and 
Christ  another  and  different  object.  If  preaching  Christ  is  in- 
compatible with  bearing  testimony  against  sin  in  any  one  form, 
it  is  equally  so  with  calling  men  to  repent  of  sin  in  any  form 
whatever.  The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  duty  in  all  its 
forms  and  applications.  If  preaching  Christ  and  him  crucified 
is  incompatible  with  inculcating  duty  in  any  one  form,  the  duty 
of  integrity  in  the  social,  commercial  or  political  relations  of 
life,  for  example,  then  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is 
equally  incompatible  with  urging  compliance  with  the  law  of 
duty  in  any  of  its  applications,  in  any  relations  of  existence. 
Besides,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  what  cases  moral 
evil,  or  "  damnable  heresy,"  when  let  alone,  have  exhibited  this 
tendency  to  work  out  their  own  cure.  Sometimes  such  evils 
have  changed  their  forms,  but  never  their  character,  and  never 
have  they  been  known  to  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away  from  earth  to  other  planets.  When  let  alone,  "  evil  men 
and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  de- 
ceived," and  never,  self-moved,  do  they  return  to  the  light  which 
they  have  abandoned;  "neither  do  they  lay  hold  of  the  paths 
of  life."  Sin  contains  in  itself  no  remedial  principle,  and  when 
once  introduced,  never  works  out  in  the  individual  or  communi- 
ty anything  but  death.  The  natural  daughter  of  sin,  also,  is 
deceptive  error.     "  He  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,"  and  if 
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let  alone,  will  advance  onward  into  deeper  and  deeper  dark- 
ness. What  is  most  singular,  also,  is  the  fact,  that  the  more 
absurd  the  error  embraced,  the  greater  is  its  power  of  self- 
perpetuation.  The  most  specious  and  attractive  forms  of  error 
that  ever  appear  among  men,  are  thosq  whose  absurdity  is  most 
manifest  to  the  undeceived.  , 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  inquire  for  an  example  in  illus- 
tration of  the  fatal  influence  and  deadly  tendency  of  the  senti- 
ments and  maxims  which  have  been  the  subject  of  remark  in 
this  article,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  progress  of  events  in 
this  country  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period,  commencing  with  the  Second  Advent 
delusion,  which  began  to  move  the  public  mind  about  the  year 
thirty-six,  propagators  of  fatal  error  have,  as  preachers,  lectur- 
ers, and  peddlers  of  bad  books,  swarmed  over  this  nation  as 
did  the  locusts  over  Egypt.  Everywhere,  also,  with  exceptions 
very  few  and  far  between,  have  all  these  forms  of  error  and 
their  propagators,  and  that  under  the  specific  lead  of  the  senti- 
ments and  maxims  which  we  have  considered,  been  wholly  ig- 
nored by  the  ministry  and  churches,  arid  left  free  to  the  unim- 
peded  work  of  multiplying  their  death-doings  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  As  the  result,  two-thirds,  at  least,  of 
the  population  of  this  country  are  now  in  the  death-lock  of 
diverse  forms  of  unbelief,  and  for  that  reason,  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  existing  religious  influences.  Among  this  number  arc 
millions  of  our  population  who,  thirty  years  ago,  were,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  regular  attendants  upon  religious  wor- 
ship in  our  sanctuaries,  and  were  very  readily  brought  under 
the  converting  influences  of  the  spirit  of  grace.  The  ministry, 
instead  of  seeking  to  expel  "  the  grievous  wolves,"  who  were 
scattering  the  flock  of  God,  and  preying  upon  immortal  souls, 
all  around  them,  have  been,  by  their  serene  silence,  guarding 
the  dignity  of  their  profession,  and  that  while  Satan  has  led 
captive  whom  he  would. 

4. 

During  the  Second  Advent  excitement,  for  example^  it  is 
quite  safe  to  affirm,  that  millions  of  the  youth  and  adult  por- 
tions of  our  population,  such  was  the  speciousness  of  the  argu- 
ments presented,  were  brought  \o  this   distinct  and  openly 
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avowed  conclusion,  that  the  doctrine  preached  to  them  was 
true,  or  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the 
events  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three  would  re» 
solve  all  doubts  upon  the  subject.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  writer  of  this  article  clearly  saw  at  the  time,  that  if  that 
delusion  was  let  alone,  and  the  misapprehensions  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  the  actual  teachings  of  Scripture  were  not  cor- 
rected, the  two  following  disastrous  consequences  would  re- 
sult: 

1.  The  religious  sensibilities  of  the  people  would  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  that  for  a  long  period  there  would  be  an  intense  preju- 
dice against  any  form  of  religious  excitement. 

2,  The  failure  of  the  doctrine  taught  would  render  infidelity, 
what  it  had  never  before  been,  the  popular  faith  of  the  nation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  apprehensions,  the  writer  per- 
sonally visited  leading  clergymen  and  the  most  influential  con- 
ductors of  the  religious  press,  laid  his  apprehensions  fully  be- 
fore them,  and  urged  that  special  efforts  should  be  made 
through  the  press  and  the  pulpit  to  correct  the  misapprehen- 
sions and  evils  referred  to.  Everywhere  he  received  one  and 
the  same  reply.  The  delusion,  if  let  alone.  Would  soon  be  dis- 
sipated. But  above  all,  the  ministry  must  not  degrade  the 
dignity  of  its  high  calling,  by  putting  itself  upon  a  level  with 
the  ignorant  men  who  were  propagating  this  delusion.  It  was  let 
alone,  and  the  result  which  Satan  intended,  and  which  the  ministry 
and  the  conductors  of  the  religious  press  ought  to  have  have  fore- 
seen and  prevented,  followed.  The  millions  who  embraced  the 
Second  Adventdelusion, under  the  distinct  and  avowed  apprehen- 
sion that  that  dogma  was  true,  or  the  Bible  false,  became  open 
infidels,  and  the  public  patronizers  of  the  swarms  of  lecturers 
on  Phrenology,  Mesmerism,  and  finally  Spiritualism,  lectures 
each  one  of  which  had  in  it  a  fatal  sting,  and  that  sting  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  the  ministry,  the  churches,  and  the''  Bible. 
Throughout  this  whole  period,  the  ministry  has  maintained  the 
same  profound  reserve,  dwelling  in  sublime  silence  in  regard  to 
existing  evils,  while  Satan,  as  should  have  been  foreseen,  has  led 
away  the  people.  Our  solemn  conviction  is,  that  if  God  should 
speak  from  heaven,  and  should  give   utterance  to  his  views  in 
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regard  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  shepherds  of  his  flock 
during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  would  be  in  language 
not  unlike  the  following :  "  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strength- 
ened, neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick,  neither  have 
ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have  ye  brought 
again  that  which  was  driven  away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that 
which  was  lost ;  but  with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled 
them.  And  they  were  scattered,  because  there  is  no  shepherd : 
and  they  became  meat  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  when  they 
were  scattered.  My  .sheep  wandered  through  all  the  moun- 
tains, and  upon  every  high  hill :  yea,  my  flock  was  scattered 
upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek  after 
them." 

Examples  of  the  healthful  tendency   of  the  opposite  course, 
the  course  which  we  advocate,  might  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent desired.     When  the  younger  Dr.  Edwards,  for  example, 
was  settled  as  pastor  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Mr.  Chauncy,  the  cel- 
ebrated Restorationist,  came  to  that  city,  and,  according  to  uni- 
vereal  usage,  preached  his  doctrine  from  Dr.  Edwards'  pulpit. 
A  public  discussion  was  held  between  the  great  champion  of 
the  evangelical  faith,  and  of  the  new  doctrine,  in  respect  to  the 
question  at  issue  between  them.     The  result  was,  an  open  dis- 
comfiture of  the  advocate  of  error,  and  that  before  the  whole 
people,  and  the  utter  repudiation  by  them  of  that  error.     As  a 
final  consequence,  the  evangelical  faith  had  greater  power  over 
the    public   mind  than  ever  before.     The  late  Prof.  Stuart  of 
Andover  followed  Dr.  Edwards  as  pastor  of  the  same  church, 
and   copied   the   example   of    his   distinguished    predecessor. 
When  the  pulpit  was  not  otherwise  engaged,  the  advocate  of 
any  particular  dogma,  iu  accordance  with  general  usage,  enter- 
ed it,  if  desired,  and  had  a  hearing  before  the   people.     The 
pastor,  however,  as  a  watchful  shepherd,  was  always  present, 
and  refuted  the  sophistry  of  the  false  teacher  before  the  same 
audience  who  had  listened  to  his  discourse.     The  celebrated 
Dr.  Taylor  followed  Prof.  Stuart,  and  always  avowed  and  acted 
upon  this  maxim:    Give  the  advocate   of  error  a  hearing;  but 
always  answer  him  before  the  same  audiences  that  he  addressed,, 
and  that  when  his  arguments  are  distinctly  before  their  minds. 
12 
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The  result  was,  that  during  the  pastorates  of  these  three  men, 
no  preacher  of  Universalism  could  gain  more  than  a  single 
hearing  before  a  New  Haven  congregation.  The  successor  of 
Dr.  Taylor  had  been  educated  in  a  different  school,  and  had 
embraced  the  sentiment,  that  the  pastor  who  allows  his  pulpit 
to  be  occupied,  though  usage  requires  the  custom,  by  a  teacher 
of  error,  sanctions  his  false  teaching,  and  he  who  replies  to 
such  teacher,  compromises  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  his 
high  office,  by  placing  himself  upon  a  level  with  his  antagonist* 
His  pulpit  was,  accordingly,  refused  when  asked  for  by  a  preach- 
er of  Universalism.  That  false  teacher  immediately  hired  a 
large  hall  in  the  centre  of  that  city,  and  for  one  or  two  years, 
at  least,  preached  there  to  crowded  audiences,  no  one  contra- 
dicting him.  Who  evinces  the  higher  forms  of  wisdom,  he  who 
holds  on  to  his  dignity,  but  loses  his  people ;  or  he  who,  as  a 
watchful  shepherd  over  his  flock,  lays  down  his  dignity  for  the 
life  of  his  sheep,  and  thereby  saves  them  and  his  true  and  proper 
dignity;  too  ? 

Judge  H,  had  become  a  devoted  disciple  of  A.  J.  Davis,  •and 
had  often  commended  the  principal  work  of  that  individual  to 
a  friend  of  ours,  a  minister  of  the  go&pcl.  When  earnestly 
urged,  on  a  particular  occasion,  to  read  that  work,  our  friend 
replied :  "  Well,  Judge  H.,  I  will  examine  the  work  you  com- 
mend to  my  perusal,  and  will  read  it  till  I  am  convinced  myself, 
or  find  in  it  the  means  of  convincing  you."  "That  is  all  I  ask/^ 
replied  Judge  H.  Our  friend  read  on  till  he  comprehended  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  work.  He  pointed  out  the  same  to 
Judge  H.,  and  thus  annihilated  the  influence  of  Davis  and  his 
works  over  his  friend's  mind.  Did  our  friend  really  campro- 
raise  the  dignity  of  his  profession  by  thus  showing  himself  supe- 
rior  to  a  teacher  of  error  ?  Did  he  not,  on  the  other  hand,  act 
the  only  true  and  proper  part  of  a  faithful  shepherd  and  bishop 
of  souls  ?  To  act  effectively  against  error  in  any  form,  the 
teacher  of  truth  must  sufficiently  study  that  error  to  compre- 
hend its  nature  and  character.  Then  his  superior  knowledge, 
and  timely  applications  of  truth,  will  be  his  wisdom  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  discerning  public.  The  religious  teacher,  on  the 
ather  hand,  that  never  informs  himself  of  the  fatal  errors  whicb 
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are  being  sown  among  his  people,  and  when  he  knows  that  the 
wolf  is  in  the  fold  scattering  and  tearing  the  flock,  wraps  him- 
self up  in  the  assumed  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  acts  and 
teaches  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  destroyer  was  near, 
will  ever  be  regarded  by  the  masses  of  the  people  as  a  wise 
fool,  and  will  most  richly  deserve  the  contempt  of  which  he  is 
the  object. 

When  the  writer  of  this  article  was  I^esident  of  the  College 
at  Oberlin,  error,  in  every  form,  was  promptly  exposed  there, 
as  soon  as  it  became  manifest,  that  if  let  alone,  it  would  gain 
an  influence  among  the  students,  or  in  the  encircling  communi- 
ty. The  result  was,  that  while  revival  influences  died  out,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  churches  in  this  country,  and  the  masses 
of  the  people  were  drawn  within  the  circle  of  fatal  error,  such 
influences  never  lost,  in  the  least,  their  power  in  that  institu- 
tion or  community.  While  conversions  were  constantly  occur- 
ring from  week  to  week,  no  year  passed,  we  feel  quite  safe  in 
afiirming,  without  one,  and  generally  two  or  more,  general  re- 
vivals. The  same  vitality  of  revival  influence  might  have  been 
preserved  in  all  the  churches,  had  the  ministry,  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  evinced  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

The  true  dignity  of  the  ministerial  office,  permit  us  to  add  in 
this  conclusion,  is  not  a  mysterious  something  which  encircles 
an  individual  by  virtue  of  his  official  position,  but  that  Divine 
halo  which  surrounds  him  on  account  of  a  wise  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  true  and  proper  functions  of  that  office,  the  care 
of  souls.  The  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  one  who  is 
magnified  by  his  office,  but  one  who  magnifies  that,  and  he  magni- 
fies his  office  most  who,  like  his  Divine  Master,  has  the  most  deep 
and  compassionate  sympathy  with  the  ignorant  and  the  erring. 
Such  a  man,  first  of  all,  as  "  a  scribe  well  instructed. in  the  things 
of  the  kingdom,"  knows  the  gospel,  the  gospel  in  its  doctrines, 
principles,  provisions,  promises,  threatenings,  and  endlessly  di- 
versified applications,  and  walks  in  deep  intercommunion  and  fel- 
lowship with  its  author.  He  also  knows  mind,  mind  in  its  pow- 
ers and  susceptibilities,  necessities  and  liabilities  to  the  death- 
snares  which  encircle  it.  He  carefully  acquaints  himself,  also,  with 
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the  evil  influences  and  errors  with  which  the  souls  around  him, 
and  for  whom  he  is  called  of  God  to  care,  are  encircled,  and 
stands,  as  a  faithful  shepherd  over  his  flock,  against  all  the 
propagators  of  "  damnable  heresy,"  those  "  grievous  wolves,  who 
are  seeking  that  flock  as  their  prey."  His  spirit,  also,  is  as 
genial  as  the  air  and  the  light  of  heaven.  In  other  words,  he 
has  a  genial  and  kindly  sympathy  with  all  the  real  interests  of 
humanity,  in  all  circumstances  and  relations  of  existence  alike, 
relations,  individual,  domestic,  social,  and  civil,  as  well  as  relig- 
ions.  In  his  love  for  man,  and  regard  for  his  rights  and  inter- 
ests, he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  knowing  no  man  after  the 
flesh.  Wherever  true  thought  has  a  dwelling-place,  whether  it 
pertain  to  peace  or  to  war,  to  business  or  to  politics,  to  mor- 
als or  to  religion,  to  domestic  life  or  to  social  life,  there  he  is 
at  home.  With  all  true  feelings  he  has  an  equally  genial  sym- 
pathy. He  is  a  child  among  children,  a  philosopher  among 
sages,  a  theologian  among  divines,  and  in  the  true  and  proper 
sense,  he  is  "all  things  unto  all  men."  With  vice  he  has  no  as- 
sociations but  to  rebuke  and  reform  it,  with  error  but  to  cor- 
rect, and  with  ignorance  but  to  enlighten  it.  Of  that  form  of 
personal  dignity  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  encircles  a 
man  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  which  one  may  fold  around  him 
as  ho  does  his  cloak,  he  knows  little  or  nothing.  His  dignity, 
on  the  other  hand,  shines  out  from  his  entire  spirit,  virtues  and 
visible  acts,  as  light  beams  from  the  face  of  the  sun.  Possess- 
ed of  wisdom  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  flock  he 
feeds,  he  is  ever  among  them,  "  not  as  exercising  lordship  over 
God's  heritage,"  but  "  as  one  that  serveth."  Ever  wakeful  to 
guard  his  flock  against  evil  influences,  he  carefully  acquaints 
himself  with  their  specific  wants,  trials,  temptations,  doubts, 
difficulties,  and  liabilities  to  be  ensnared  by  deceptive  error, 
and  the  false  teachings  of  those  whose  chief  mission  is  to  lead 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  truth  the  ignorant  and  the  erring. 
The  end  of  all  his  ministrations  is,  to  save  from  death  the  mul- 
titude who  lie  fast  bound  in  sin  around  him,  and  "  to  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  Such  is  a  faint  represen- 
tation of  our  ideal  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  a  physician  of  the 
mind. 
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Art.  IL— life  AND  TIMES  OF  PAUL.         ^ 

BEFORE   HIS   CONVERSION.* 

Paul's  original  name  was  Saul.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
this  remarkable  man,  is  by  Luke  in  his  apostolic  journal ;  and 
in  connection  with  the  persecution  of  the  church.  At  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  who  led  the  van  of  a  long  but  glorious 
train  of  martyrs,  he  was  one  of  the  attending  guards  and  per- 
formed the  office  of  sentinel  over  the  outer  garments  of  murder- 
ous men  who  hurled  the  missiles  of  death  at  this  friend  of 
Christ,  sealing  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

Then,  as  under  Moses,  witnesses  against  a  man  were  requir- 
ed to  be  his  executioners  5  and,  like  men  engaged  in  hard  work 
or  in  running  a  race,  they  stripped  themselves  for  their  bloody 
work,  and  "  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet  whose 
name  was  Saul."  While  adhering  to  an  old  custom,  they  re- 
gard him  as  an  accomplice,  by  committing  their  clothes  to  his 
care.  Thougli  exempt  himself,  not  having  witnessed  against 
Stephen,  he  encouraged  them  by  his  presence,  and  was  equally 
guilty  of  innocent  blood.  Referring  to  this  scene  some  thirty 
years  after,  he  admits  that  he  was  present,  and  consenting  unto 
his  death ;  and  kept  the  raiment  of  them  who  slew  him  j  a  frank 
confession  but  a  bitter  remembrance. 

The  picture  representing  him  has  a  dark  back  ground  with  a 
bloody  front,  revealing  the  progressive  steps  of  embittered  ha- 
tred to  the  gospel,  becoming  so  inhuman  and  revengeful  as  to 
drive  the  converts  to  Christianity  from  Jerusalem,  scatter- 
ing them  like  sheep  upon  the  mountains,  throughout  Judea  and 
Samaria ;  but  with  results  the  reverse  of  what  were  expected, 
for  they  preached  Christ  wherever  they  went. 

At  such  a  time,  engaged  in  such  a  work,  inaugurating  a  new 


*  Authorities  consulted,  and  to  whom  indebted  :  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  several  of  the  Epistles  ;  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson  ;  Neander's  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Churches  ;  Kurtz's  Sacred  History  ;  Kurtz's  Church  History,  and 
J8mitli'fi  Classical  Dictionary.  • 
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and  important  era,  Saul  is  introduced  upon  the  sacred  page. 
He  comes  forth  as  a  young  man,  as  one  just  coming  into  notice, 
and  now  upon  the  stage  for  the  first  time.  He  may  have  had 
a  youthful  appearance,  may  have  been  young  as  a  persecutor, 
but  not  young  according  to  our  standard,  for  he  must  have 
been  not  far  from  thirty-five.  Some  authors  assert  that  he  was 
born  six  years  B.  C. ;  others,  two  after  j  his  precise  age  un- 
certain ;  but  as  Stephen's  martyrdom  occurred  the  thirty'fifth 
or  thirty-sixth  A.  D.,  ho  could  not  have  been,  strictly  speaking, 
a  young  man,  though  he  may  have  passed  as  one  at  that  tiraej 
and  as  an  opponent  of  the  church,  from  whom  much  was  to  be 
feared,  and  from  whom  its  enemies  expected  much,  he  might 
well  have  been  considered  young. 

First.  His  Parentage,  It  was  strictly  Jewish.  His  gene- 
ological  descent  was  from  the  warlike  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of 
whom  the  aged  and  dying  patriarch  said  prophetically,  "  Benja- 
men  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the 
prey,  and  at  night  divide  the  spoil."  This  prophetic  view  of 
Benjamin  as  son,  is  equally  true  of  the  tribe  bearing  his  name, 
and  may  have  comprehended  its  history,  so  as  to  have  embraced 
Saul  the  persecutor ;  the  representative  of  the  tribe  being  but 
a  true  picture  of  him  who  boasted  that  he  was  a  Benjaminite  j 
a  Jew ;  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  who,  from  childhood, 
proudly  bore  the  name  of  Saul,  the  daring  and  bloody  king  of 
Israel,  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Having  conferred  this  royal  name  upon  their  first-born  son,  it  is 
legitimate  to  infer  that  his  parents  were  ardent  admirers  of 
Israel's  first  king ;  delighted  in  the  history  of  his  origin  and 
exaltation  to  the  Hebrew  throne  j  exulted  in  the  records  of  his 
heroism  and  bold  exploits,  which  marked  his  reign  as  an  epoch 
in  Jewish  annals.  His  physical  stature  and  stately  bearing,  his 
giant  intellect,  manly  independence,  and  towering  greatness, 
his  bristling  spear  and  successful  campaigns,  rendered  the  name 
fragrant,  giving  it  a  prestige  they  would  appropriate  to  their 
own  family.  In  him  they  found  their  true  ideal  of  greatness 
and  glory,  and  desired  its  descent  to  their  own  times,  to  vindi- 
cate the  history  of  the  tribe,  and  execute  summary  vengeance 
upon  their  Gentile  enemies,    ^ith  such  exalted  views  and  the 
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gratification  of  these  desires,  their  new-born  son  began  to  wear 
his  kingly  name. 

His  parentage  was  of  the  school  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  one 
of  the  Jewish  dispersions*  It  Was  respectable,  if  not  honora- 
ble. Though  not  surfeited  with  riches,  and  exalted  to  distin* 
guishing  positions,  they  Were  not  entirely  unknown  or  unnotic- 
ed, nor  reduced  to  want  or  suffering.  Their  occupation  was 
that  of  weaving.  The  product  of  their  labor,  camel's  hair  cloth 
for  tents.  Industrious  and  frugal,  they  secured  what  one  of 
old  prayed  for,  not  silver  nor  gold  to  hoard  up,  nor  wealth  of 
any  kind,  but  "  food  and  raiment  sufficient"  for  them. 

Saul's  father  was  a  Roman  citizen  at  the  time  of  his  son's 
birth ;  a  freeman,  possessed  of  rights  characteristic  of  the  Ro« 
man  born ;  Jew  by  birth  and  blood,  yet  Roman  in  civil  and 
political  privileges  j  though,  probably,  not  because  he  resid- 
ed under  Roman  laws.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  Caesar 
conferred  on  the  city  where  the  father  of  Saul  lived,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Rome,  and  constituted  it  a  free  city,  and  that 
all  its  inhabitants  became  unconditionally  free  |  politically  and 
civilly  Roman.  But  this  is  now  disputed ;  some  denying  that 
it  was  ever  invested  with  Roman  freedom ;  others  are  in  doubt  J 
thus  the  subject  is  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  we  must  leave 
it  an  open  question.  Of  the  freedom  of  the  family  of  Saul, 
there  can  be  no  question  raised.  His  father  may  hate  become 
a  Roman  citizen  by  special  favor.  He  may  have  been  a  soldier 
for  his  adopted  country  during  some  of  its  wars ;  and  having 
performed  deeds  of  heroism,  received  as  a  reward  Roman  citi- 
zenship, the  highest  and  most  distinguishing  honor  his  sover- 
eign could  bestow.  And  because  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
this  Hebrew  father,  his  son  was  free-born ;  and  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  because  his  birth-place  was  under  the  emperors* 
It  was  a  conquered  city,  subject  to  Rome;  but,  doubtless,  only 
a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  were  enfranchised ;  and  they  only, 
but  by  special  favor,  or  as  purchased  at  great  price,  as  in  case 
of  that  military  officer,  who  said,  *'  with  a  great  sum  obtained  I 
this  freedom,"  that  is,  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship. 
"While  that  officer  had  purchased  his,  young  Saul  obtained  his 
by  birth*     Though  his  parents  were  in  moderate  circumstances, 
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ho  inherited  that  which  cost  others  large  sums ;  and,  aside 
from  his  natural  endowments,  his  citizenship  was  his  greatest 
inheritance ;  and  because  of  this  he  congratulated  himself  on  a 
certain  occasion,  rather  than  on  the  mere  fact  of  birthplace, 
though  that  was  no  slight  consideration  at  that  time.  And  this 
suggests : 

Secondly.  His  Nativity.  While  exulting  in  his  Hebrew 
lineage  and  the  history  of  the  fathers,  to  whom  pertained  all 
he  deemed  valuable  in  politics  and  religion,  he  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  privileges  and  honor  of  his  boyhood 
home.  It  was  with  pride  of  place  and  country,  when,  at  about 
sixty,  he  said  to  the  warden  of  the  prison  where  he  was  to  be 
confined,  "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of 
no  mean  city." 

While  authors  differ  in  regard  to  the  year  of  his  birth,  they 
all  agree  that  Tarsus  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  This  city 
was  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  a  province  in  the  South-eastern  sec- 
tion of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Cydnus,  for- 
merly six  miles  from  the  sea,  but  now  twelve.  Its  name  is 
equivalent  to  Tarshish;  and  being  upon  navigable  waters,  it 
may  have  been  the  port  for  which  Jonah  embarked  when  re- 
quired to  go  to  Nineveh.  It  was  an  old  place  at  Saul's  birth. 
For  awhile,  it  was  a  successful  competitor  with  Athens  and  Al- 
exandria in  literature.  Though  built  by  the  Syrians,  the  first 
occupants  of  that  section,  the  Greeks  early  settled  there,  car- 
rying with  them  their  arts  and  sciences,  giving  the  city  a  liter- 
ary character  and  reputation,  then  by  no  means  common. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Tarsus  is  by  Xcnophon,  some 
four  hundred  years  B.  C.  It  was  then  the  "  chief  city"  and 
capital  of  that  province.  The  conclusion  of  the  most  thorough 
research  is,  that  it  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  Ancient  history 
attests,  not  only  its  great  remoteness  of  date,  but  the  indepen- 
dence of  both  city  and  province  till  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Persian  empire;  though  it  was  under  contribution,  the 
administration  of  the  government  was  by  native  princes.  At 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  the  country  was  both  held 
and  ruled  by  the  Persians,  from  whose  possession  it  was  wrest- 
ed by  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander.     The  native   inhabitants 
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were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the  Cilician  plains  were  set- 
tled by  adventurers  from  Greece.  Dispossessed  of  home  and 
country,  the  natives  became  robbers  upon  the  land  and  pirates 
upon  the  sea,  spreading  desolation  wherever  they  went;  siez- 
ing  unsuspecting  Greeks  and  selling  them  as  slaves  to  citizens 
at  Eome.  Commerce  became  crippled,  property  and  life  en- 
dangered to  a  wide  extent,  Greeks  and  even  Romans  came  at 
last  to  both  despise  and  fear  them,  till  the  enraged  but  heroic 
Pompey  rose  in  his  might  and  drove  them  from  the  sea,  and 
subdued  them  upon  the  plains,  taking  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  66  B.  C. 

The  city  played  an  important  part,  under  Alexander,  as  a 
military  station,  as  also  under  his  successors.  Then,  under  the 
emperors,  till,  at  length,  by  compromise  or  treaty,  between  the 
Romans  and  Syrians,  it  became  a  frontier  city  of  the  latter. 
Having  passed  through  all  these  vicissitudes,  suffering  from  rob- 
bers and  pirates,  and  from  internal  dissensions,  Pompey  now 
appropriates  to  it  the  honors  of  the  court,  and  makes  it,  as  for 
ages  before  others  had  done,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  67  B.  C. 
But  the  mountainous  districts  remained  unsubdued  and  unap- 
propriated for  more  than  a  century. 

Politically,  commercially,  and  as  a  military  station,  the  birth- 
place of  Saul  was  held  in  high  esteem ;  a  centre  for  the  nations ; 
a  general  rendezvous ;  and  as  a  gateway  for  those  armies  to 
pass  and  repass  from  east  to  west,  and  from  west  to  east, 
which  alternately  conquered  and  subdued  each  other.  liTot  only 
Syrians,  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  held  alternate  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  but  the  Egyptians  and  several  other  nations 
struggled  hard  to  possess  it,  till  at  last  it  became  the  camping 
ground  of  Arabs,  Turks,  and  European  crusaders.  For  ages, 
it  was  a  scene  of  strife  and  commotion.  Its  streets  were  trod- 
den by  more  alien  feet  and  mailed  warriors  than  any  other  city 
of  Asia  Minor.  Revolutions  and  alarms  were  of  perpetual  oc- 
currence. Excitement  was  its  life,  ever  having  a  constantly 
changing  fortune,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
peace.  At  one  time  it  takes  sides  with  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  j 
then,  it  was  punished  for  it  by  Cassius ;  then,  honored  by  An- 
thony for  its  loyalty,  and  made  a  free  city ;    then,  relieved  of 
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its  foreign  taxes  by  Augustus ;  then  sharing  largely  in  the  clem- 
ency of  several  of  the  succeeding  emperors. 
'  Like  Jerusalem,  it  was  "  beautiful  for  situation,"  having  the 
Mediterranean  in  front.  Mount  Tarsus  in  the  rear,  its  snow- 
capped peaks  piercing  the  clouds,  with  its  two  jagged  arms 
reaching  to  the  sea,  embracing  the  province  and  forming  its 
boundary  east  and  west.  It  was  but  a  little  to  the  north  of 
that  Hebrew  home,  and  through  the  centre  of  Mount  Tarsus, 
that  the  traveller  passes  the  celebrated  Cilician  gates,  a  vast 
fissure,  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  breadth  of  but 
few  rods  at  most,  contracting  frequently  to  thirty  or  forty  feet; 
with  walls  of  lime-stone  on  either  hand,  varying  from  hundreds 
to  thousands  of  feet  in  height.  Through  this  volcanic  gorge, 
with  scarcely  room  for  more  than  one  war  chariot  to  pass  at  once, 
the  nations  found  a  passage  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Through 
this  Cyrus  marched  his  mighty  hosts  to  the  conquest  of  the 
west;  and,  in  turn,  Alexander  and  the  Greeks,  shod  in  boots  of 
brass,  for  the  conquest  of  the  East.  Other  chieftains  and  ar- 
mies, cavalcades  and  caravans  of  other  and  the  same  nations 
thronged  this  seam  in  Tarsus,  some  flushed  with  triumphs,  won 
or  in  expectation,  and  others  trembling  with  fear  in  their  hur- 
ried march  from  the  scene  of  some  recent  defeat. 

In  speaking  of  the  sublimity  of  Tarsus,  which  rises  far  be- 
yond the  region  of  vegetation,  its  lofty  peaks  of  granite  almost 
touching  the  sky,  reflecting  from  their  snow  caps  the  brightness  of 
the  noontide  sun,  and  filling  the  vista  with  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence. Bayard  Taylor  exclaims,  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  scene: 
"  Great  God  1  how  shall  I  describe  the  grandeur  of  that  view  ? 
How  draw  the  outlines  of  those  mountains  ?  How  paint  the 
airy  hue  of  violet  gray,  the  snow-white  lights,  the  thousand  pen- 
cillings  of  mellow  shadow,  the  height,  the  depth,  the  far-reaching 
vastness  of  the  landscape  ?" 

It  was  near  this  scene  of  unequalled  grandeur,  in  the  city  of 
Tarsus,  that  chief  city^  honorable,  free,  literary  city,  that  young 
Saul  had  his  birth ; — a  city  once  inviting  commerce  to  its  ex- 
changes, having  commodious  entry  and  safe  anchorage  in  its 
harbor  which,  alas,  has  since  become  filled  with  drift,  and  whose 
protruding  delta  makes  the  Cilician  capital  an  interior  and  de- 
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serted  town.  No  more  does  it  resound  with  the  hum  of  busi- 
ness, nor  with  the  shrill  voice  of  the  sailor ;  nor  is  commerce 
attracted  to  its  decayed  wharves ;  nor  merchantmen  sails  whit- 
en its  bay,  making  for  a  once  stirring  port. 

Its  river,  too,  running  through  its  centre,  said  by  Xenophon 
to  be  two  hundred  and  two  feet  wide,  now  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  has  changed  its  channel,  and  now  flows  slug- 
gishly to  the  east,  Its  once  swiftly  running  waters,  clear,  cold 
and  medicinal,  and  frequently  resorted  to  for  bathing,  have  lost 
their  attractions ;  and  the  place  has  ceased  to  be  either  Roman 
or  Greek,  literary  or  free ;  and  none  care  to  boast  of  it  as 
their  birth-place,  unless,  because  it  was  the  nativity  of  Saul. 

That  strange  mixture  of  the  nations,  gathered  there  for 
trade,  pleasure  and  luxury,  no  longer  exists.  Pilgrim,  caravan,  * 
commercial  and  military  scenes,  once  so  common,  and  with 
which  young  Saul  had  his  birth  and  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
life,  are  no  longer  seen  at  Tarsus,  which  is  rendered  forever 
memorable  only  as  the  birth-place  of  such  a  man.  While  the 
man  is  of  Scripture  history,  the  place  belongs  to  the  classic  in 
which  its  outlines  are  drawn ;  the  streets,  markets  and  docks  j 
the  synagogues  and  baptismal  font  j  the  crystal  river  with  its 
towering  groves  of  bird-singing  foliage  and  all  that  rural  scene- 
ry of  his  childhood  days  j  the  mountain  retreats,  volcanic  fis- 
sures, ravines  and  snowy  peaks,  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth, 
and  as  a  resort,  with  his  Hebrew  parents,  for  occasional  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure. 

Tfiis  natural  scenery,  with  all  its  modifying  reverses  and 
changes,  remains  to  the  present  and  with  it,  the  turbancd  shep- 
herd and  the  tented  Turk  linger  amid  the  solitudes  of  that  once 
chief  city  which  its  thousands  thronged.  Shadows  and  sun- 
shine alternate  in  ravines  and  on  mountain  peaks  in  the  rearj 
the  same  currents  and  blasts  sweep  over  the  plains ;  the  pros- 
pect from  Tarsus  outward  to  the  sea,  may  be  the  same,  but,  alas, 
eighteen  centuries  have  had  their  effect,  and  nearly  sixty  gener- 
ations have  been  swept  into  oblivion,  while  young  Saul,  though 
long  since  dead,  yet  lives. 

Thirdly.  His  Education.     Being  the  first-born  son  of  Phar- 
isaical parents,  whose  sect  was  strict  in   moral  and  intellectual 
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discipline,  he  became  early  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  education ;  the  regard  of  hopeful  parents  secured 
to  him  culture  of  mind  and  heart,  equal  to  his  aptitude  to  learn- 
ing and  the  facilities  then  enjoyed.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  chief  city  either  destitute  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  means 
of  education.  Its  original  inhabitants  may  have  been  barbari- 
ans, but  in  time  the  population  became  polished,  and  a  refined 
philosophy  and  stirring  eloquence  made  the  place  an  illustrious 
and  literary  rival  with  the  two  most  learned  cities  in  the  world. 
Cruel,  proud,  corrupt,  oppressive,  caring  less  for  letters  than 
government,  less  for  literature  than  politics,  the  Romans  allow- 
ed individual  and  municipal  agencies  for  the  education  of  the 
young.  Though  Tarsus  ^vas  a  conquered  city,  subject  to  the 
emperors  and  laws  of  the  seven-hill  city  of  the  Italian  peninsu- 
la, having  their  government  administered  in  presence  of  armies 
and  fleets,  it  possessed  facilities  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  was  more  Greek  than  Roman.  While  all  the  nations  were 
there  represented,  a  strange  intermixture  thronging  the  streets, 
the  Greek  clement  prevailed,  and  that  language,  with  its  ac- 
companying literature,  took  the  precedence  with  the  masses.  It 
was  made  Roman  in  government  and  laws  and  by  conquest. 
It  was  Greek  in  literature  from  choice.  It  was  Pagan  and 
Jewish  in  religion  from  birth  and  habit. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Saul  had  not  only  his  birth,  but  the  rud- 
iments of  an  education,  brought  to  completion  at  Jerusalem. 
His  first  lessons  were  at  home  with  his  Hebrew  mother^  who 
taught  him  the  Jewish  narrative  and  daring  exploits  of  Israel's 
first  king,  whose  name  he  bore,  and  early  encouraged  him  to 
boast,  like  his  father,  of  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
There  he  learned  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
the  history  of  its  country,  the  changes  and  reverses  befalling 
those  who  had  received  it  as  inheritance  from  Abraham  and 
the  patriarchs.  While  taught  the  difference  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentik,  and  the  superiority  of  the  former,  entitled  to 
prior  and  richest  blessings,  he  became  familiar  with  the  stories 
of  their  sufferings,  bondage,  deliverance,  desert  pilgrimage,  tri- 
umphant march  into  Canaan,  and  its  subsequest  conquest,  and 
all  pertaining  to  the  future  of  the  children  of  Abraham ;  their 
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power,  government  and  institutions;  their  warfares,  sieges, 
and  clash  of  arms,  and  their  successive  triumphs.  It  was  with 
pride  that  he  wore  the  name  of  one  anointed  of  Samuel.  That 
young  Hebrew  heart,  with  all  its  sympathies,  was  stirred  to  its 
depths  as  this  child  of  Benjamin  learned  to  read  for  himself  the 
exploits  of  Israel's  first  king;  eagerly  pondering  the  liistory 
of  the  man  of  Gibeah,  he  soon  learned  to  venerate  the  memory 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  man,  there  anointed  king  of  the 
Hebrews.  Turning  often  with  yearning  and  sympathetic  heart 
towards  the  distant  hill-tops  to  the  east,  he  remembered  with 
sadness  the  battle-ground  of  GiJlboa,  where  Philistia's  mailed 
warriors  fought  that  bloody  battle,  with  the  army  of  Israel,  led 
by  Saul  in  person,  where  the  Philistines  prevailed  and  the  bat- 
tle went  against  them,  and  where  their  chieftain  fell  in  despair 
upon  his  own  sword,  and  with  him  his  three  sons  and  armor- 
bearer,  simultaneously  with  the  annihilation  of  that  division  of 
the  Jewish  army. 

His  education  comprised  a  full  knowledge  of  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets;  the  armies  and  navies,  arts  and  institutions, 
writings  and  ministry  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Early  taught  to 
expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  a  temporal  prince,  to  re- 
store the  fortunes  of  Israel,  yet  his  dauntless  spirit  burned  with- 
in him,  his  temper  flashed  in  his  youthful  heart,  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  and  woes  poured  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Gentiles;  in  his 
own  person,  like  Saul  of  old,  to  lead  the  scattered  tribes  forth 
to  battle,  though  to  a  better  issue,  aspiring  to  become  an 
avenging  instrument,  satisfied  only  with  bloody  reprisals. 

While  the  Jewinh  father  confined  the  training  of  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  family,  he  put  his  son  to  the  public  school  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  at  ten,  to  the  study  of  a  digest  of  their  traditions 
and  to  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  while 
some  aflirm  that  he  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  at 
Tarsus,  others  maintain  that  the  most  of  his  time  from  thirteea 
to  thirty  was  spent  at  Jerusalem.  In  either  event,  he  not  only  be- 
came versed  in  Jewish  literature,  but  in  that  of  other  nations, 
especially  the  Greek,  with  all  its  accompanying  arts  and  insti- 
tutions, thus  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  theology  with  Gama- 
liel, the  learned  and  celebrated  D.  D.  at  Jerusalem.  And,  as 
13 
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he  afterwards  says  of  himself,  that  he  "  was  brought  up  at  Jeru- 
salem," and  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  he 
left  the  tent-maker's  home  as  early  as  thirteen;  but  young  aa 
he  was,  as  he  embarks  for  that  distant  city,  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  forgotten  only  in  death.  Addi- 
tional to  his  literary  acquirements,  he  became  familiar  with  a 
trade,  that  afterwards  administered  to  his  wants,  an  acquisition 
he  never  regretted.  And  as  Tarsus  was  a  military  station,  its 
streets  being  frequently  patrolled  by  Roman  soldiers,  he  early 
became  familiar  with  scenes,  so  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind, 
as  to  furnish  him  in  after  life  with  some  of  his  most  effective 
illustrations.  The  erect  form;  the  measured  and  firm  step; 
the  armor  and  equipments  of  those  soldiers ;  the  faithfulness  of 
sentinels  at  their  posts  ;  the  clash  of  arms,  conflict  and  victory, 
were  pertinent  and  striking  means  of  illustrating  a  class  of 
truths  and  duties  he  afterwards  labored  to  enforce. 

Such  were  some  of  the  items  of  his  home  education.  Now 
he  gathers  up  his  effects  and  prepares  for  a  more  thorough  and 
extensive  course  at  Jerusalem.  Of  the  parting  scene,  the  fare- 
well to  his  childhood  retreats  and  sportive  scenes ;  the  syna- 
gogue and  burial  ground  of  the  Jews;  and  all  that  magnificent 
scenery  amid  which  he  began  life,  and  where  the  first  thirteen 
years  had  been  happily  spent,  with  all  their  sacred  memories; 
the  mother  at  home,  who  taught  him  that  thrilling  and  chang- 
ing history;  the  fortunes  and  disasters  of  the  Hebrews;  that 
mother's  prayer  and  counsel ;  her  dripping  tear  and  deeply  im- 
bedded kiss ;  that  sister,  also,  whose  son  saved  his  life  from 
forty  infuriated  Jews  twenty  years  after ;  the  sister  of  his 
childhood,  with  whom  his  youthful  plays  had  been  shared,  and 
whose  life  was  interwoven  with  his  own,  have  we  no  space  to 
speak.  Nor  will  our  limits  allow  a  passing  thought  of  the  part- 
ing counsel  of  that  Jewish  father  as  he  led  him  to  the  wharf  to 
embark  on  board  a  coasting  vessel  from  Cesarea  or  Joppa,  or 
perchance,  a  mile  or  two  over  the  plains,  for  a  land  route 
through  some  of  the  passes  of  eastern  Tarsus  and  across  the 
valley  of  the  classic  Orontes,  the  plains  and  hills  of  Syria  to 
the  city  of  David,  with  its  towering  domes  and  sacred  memo- 
ries. 
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A  visit  to  the  holy  city  had  been  a  dream  of  his  whole  life ; 
a  pleasing  vision  of  a  city  compact  together,  within  whose  gates 
he  many  times  wished  his  feet  might  one  day  stand.  The  name 
of  Mount  Zion  was  sweeter  than  song,  for  he  had  been  educat- 
ed to  regard  it  the  city  of  the  great  king,  and  as  the  praise  of 
the  whole  earth;  a  city  of  solemnities j  thither  the  tribes  annu- 
ally went  up  from  all  the  holy  land ;  kings  and  princes,  proph- 
ets, seers  and  mitred  priests,  rulers  and  subjects,  all  meeting 
in  holy  convocation  within  its  hallowed  walls.  Thoughts  of 
such  things  thrilled  his  heart  with  sensations  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews.  Though  but  a  boy,  he  longed  to  see  the  great  capi- 
tal; with  its  towering  glory,  and  to  tread  its  hallowed  streets. 
Its  consecrated  places  were,  in  his  view,  as  shrines,  where  he 
would  gladly  bow  and  repeat  the  benediction  of  the  Psalmist, 
^' Peace  be  within  thy  walls." 

At  length  the  glad  day,  long  in  tarrying,  arrived ;  and  the 
young  Jew,  with  all  his  aspirations  and  exalted  purposes,  enters 
the  crowning  city  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  becomes  a  pupil 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Rabbins.  Of  his  astonishment  at  the 
novelty  of  the  scenery,  as  he  passes  the  suburbs,  and  his  yet  great- 
er surprise  as  he  approaches  the  centre  of  business  and  excite- 
ment, and  stands  in  full  view  of  the  towering  greatness,  rich- 
ness and  glory  of  its  synagogues,  temple,  courts,  parks  and  hal- 
lowed retreats,  we  arc  left  to  conjecture. 

Introducing  liimsclf  to  the  learned  Professor  of  Theology,  he 
at  once  enters  upon  a  course  of  study,  resulting  in  the  comple- 
tion of  an  education,  that  makes  the  pupil  a  mightiei*  man  than 
his  tutor.  Passing,  for  want  of  space,  the  probable  seventeen 
years  of  study  with  Gamaliel,  as  a  theological  student,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  no  means  deemed  essential  to  a  most  thor- 
ough education  were  left  unemployed;  that  a  familiarity  with 
Roman  and  Greek  literature  and  languages,  as  well  as  Jewish, 
acquired  in  his  youth,  was  there  perfected;  that  he  became  well 
read  in  history  and  poetry  of  the  nations  represented  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  whose  archives  the  choicest  books  of  the  age 
were  deposited  and  free  of  access  to  Gamaliel's  students.  He 
afterwards  said  of  his  education,  that  he  was  •'  taught  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  of  the  fathers;"  and  while  boasting  that 
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he  was  tne  son  of  a  Pharisee,  admits  that  he  was  taught  in  this 
department  of  his  education,  that  he  '•  might  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus."  Thoroughly  indoctrinated,  he 
wrote  the  Galatians  that  he  excelled  in  the  Jewish  religion, 
being  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 
Thus  he  became  in  religion  what  his  parents  were ;  what  his 
learned  professor  was ;  what  his  education  was  designed  and 
adapted  to  make  him, — ''  a  Pharisee  of  the  strictest  sect." 

Having  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education  at  home,  and 
spent  seventeen  years  in  its  completion  at  Jerusalem,  arriving 
then  at  thirty,  the  age  at  which  the  Jews  usually  began  their 
ministry,  his  diploma  justly  became  his  due,  and  it  was  with 
significance  that  his  name  was  catalogued  as  a  member  of  the 
Rabbinical  College,  and  to  be  honored  with  a  degree,  and 
known  as  Dr.  Saul.  Although  his  personal  appearance  may 
have  been  inferior,  as  he  intimates,  he  may  have  been  an  aspi- 
rant to  that  distinction ;  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a 
man  with  such  a  mind,  would  have  descended  to  any  measures 
to  secure  it;  so  that  in  that  event  he  not  only  became  a  candi- 
date for  that,  but  declined  the  fictitious  honor,  as  some  few 
others  have  done  in  modern  times.  If,  as  Solomon  says,  '•'  a 
man's  gift,"  or  talents,  "  maketh  room  for  him  and  bringeth  him 
before  great  men,"  or  to  public  notice,  Saul  must  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  any  such  titles,  regarding  them  as  "  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal." 

Lastly.  His  Personal  Characteristics.  Physically,  he  may 
have  been  regarded  inferior,  according  to  the  common  stand- 
ard of  judgment,  as  he  intimates  in  one  of  his  letters.  He  is 
said  to  have  been,  when  fully  grown,  but  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
height;  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and  quite  stooping;  that 
he  had  a  large  Roman  nose;  that  the  forward  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  his  speech  imperfect  and  eyes  weak.  Certain  it  is, 
he  had  ''  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  something  that  troubled  him,  mor- 
tified and  disturbed  liim. 

His  natural  temperament  may  be  considered  a  compound, — 
the  nervous,  sanguine  and  bilious  united ;  and  in  absence  of 
other  proof,  his  writings  and  history  may  be  cited  as  evidence. 
His  mental  qualities  were  positive.     He  possessed  endowments 
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that  gave  him  prominence  in  any  sphere  to  which  he  was  called. 
His  firmnessj  strength  of  mind,  energy,  zeal,  perception  and 
application  made  him  a  marked  man  wherever  he  went.  And 
this  compound  of  attributes  gave  him  severity  of  character. 
His  thought  was  penetrating,  comprehensive,  clear,  logical, 
argumentative;  his  investigations  thorough,  complete,  attended 
with  conclusive  results  j  his  illustrations  eflfective,  comparisons 
striking  and  appropriate ;  his  mind  reflective  and  contempla- 
tive. 

The  circumstances  of  his  childhood  and  the  nature  of  his  ed- 
ucation contributed  to  make  him  a  controversialist.  Being  in 
the  midst  of  a  mixed  people,  he  early  became  familiar  with 
discussions  and  arguments,  which,  with  an  adaptation  of  tal- 
ents, served  to  make  him  more  prominent  than  many  of  the 
same  school  not  familiar  with  the  same  scenes.  Thus,  by  na- 
ture and  acquirement,  or  from  natural  talents,  he  became,  not 
only  argumentative,  as  well  as  eloquent,  in  controversy,  but  a 
ruling  spirit  in  all  the  circles  in  which  he  moved,  and  that  the 
more  readily  from  the  prestige  of  birth  and  tribe,  and  the  supe- 
rior facilities  for  education  with  Gamaliel. 
,  But  with  all  his  native  talents  and  powers,  education  and  liter- 
ary polish,  his  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  his  disposition  suflfers  in 
comparison  with  that  of  many  others  far  less  renowned.  He  may 
have  been  mild  and  gentle  in  the  family  at  home  and  under 
tutors  at  school,  but  in  after  life  he  exhibits  indications  of  most 
positive  and  fearful  character,  showing  the  possession  of  that 
which  no  human  power  could  subdue  or  control.  Naturally  he 
was  a  most  violent  man  ,*  of  strong,  unyielding  will ;  of  turbu- 
lent impulses;  of  ungovernable  passions;  of  fearful  and  unre- 
strained temper.  When  excited  by  controversy,  opposition,  or 
other  disturbing  or  provoking  causes,  he  rushes  to  the  conflict 
with  all  the  fury  and  wildness  of  the  overflowing  madness  of 
his  own  native  river  to  the  sea  in  time  of  freshet  He  was 
masculine  in  the  extreme ;  liable  to  irritation  and  fearful  dem- 
onstrations of  natural  and  acquired  forces  hardly  equalled  in 
•any  man  in  any  age.  He  was  not  his  own  master.  He  had 
an  excess  of  power  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  control.  Being 
naturally  severe,  he  became  cruel  by  habit,  having  temper  and 
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disposition  leading  to  fierceness.  Philosophical  in  mind  and 
religious  from  custom  and  profession,  he  became  fanatical  as 
well  as  furious,  morose,  unrelenting,  unforgiving,  hasty,  refrac- 
tory, warring  with  everything  in  opposition  to  his  views  and 
will;  unpitying,  unsympathizing,  friend  to  none  but  his  own 
sect,  yet  naturally  honest  and  sincere,  considered  moral  and 
upright  by  his  own  order,  and  consistent  with  his  profession : 
having  a  religion  of  zeal,  destructive  and  frightful,  spoils  and 
victims  alone  satisfied  its  demands. 

His  education  and  personal  attributes  fitted  him  for  a  relig- 
ionist, a  sectarian,  a  Pharisee,  a  persecutor,  as  we  here  find 
him.  To  a  life  of  persecution  he  as  zealously  and  unreserved- 
ly consecrated  himself,  as  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  it. 
His  career  was,  in  one  sense,. brilliant;  but  bloody  and  without 
a  parallel.  Well  might  it  have  been  said  of  him,  as  he  sought 
a  commission  to  this  office,  that  he  was  breathing  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples,  making  havoc  of  the 
church,  entering  into  every  house,  hailing  men  and  women  and 
committing  them  to  prison.  And  corroborative  of  this  is  his 
own  statement  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  in  reference  to  it, 
— ''  which  thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem ;  and  many  of  the 
saints  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  received  authority  from  the 
chief  priest;  and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice 
against  them.  And  I  punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue, 
and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme,  and  being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities ;  and 
I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death,  binding  and  delivering 
into  prison,  both  men  and  women.  Beyond  measure  I  perse- 
cuted the  church  of  God  and  wasted  it."  Thus  he  fulfilled  in 
his  own  personal  career  the  patriarch's  prophecy  of  his  son 
Benjamin ;  whom  he  took  to  represent  the  tribe  of  which  he 
was  head, — "  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf." 

But  in  after  life,  while  in  its  review,  the  victims  of  his  rage 
and  madness,  could  they  have  lived  till  then,  would  have  forgiv- 
en him  this  cruelty,  for  he  then  said  of  himself,  that  he  had 
been  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor,  but  adds,  ''I  did  it  igno- 
rantly  and  in  unbelief,"  and  in  view  of  which,  declares  his  unfit- 
ness *'  to  be  called  an  apostle,"  and  "  because  he  had  persecuted 
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disposition  leading  to  fierceness.  Philosophical  in  mind  and 
religious  from  custom  and  profession,  he  became  fanatical  as 
well  as  furious,  morose,  unrelenting,  unforgiving,  hasty,  refrac- 
tory, warring  with  everything  in  opposition  to  his  views  and 
will;  unpitying,  unsympathizing,  friend  to  none  but  his  own 
sect,  yet  naturally  honest  and  sincere,  considered  moral  and 
upright  by  his  own  order,  and  consistent  with  his  profession: 
having  a  religion  of  zeal,  destructive  and  frightful,  spoils  and 
victims  alone  satisfied  its  demands. 

His  education  and  personal  attributes  fitted  him  for  a  relig- 
ionist, a  sectarian,  a  Pharisee,  a  persecutor,  as  we  here  find 
him.  To  a  life  of  persecution  he  as  zealously  and  unreserved* 
ly  consecrated  himself,  as  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  it. 
His  career  was,  in  one  sense,,  brilliant;  but  bloody  and  without 
a  parallel.  Well  might  it  have  been  said  of  him,  as  he  sought 
a  commission  to  this  office,  that  he  was  breathing  out  threaten* 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples,  making  havoc  of  the 
church,  entering  into  every  house,  hailing  men  and  women  and 
committing  them  to  prison.  And  corroborative  of  this  is  his 
own  statement  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  in  reference  to  it, 
— "  which  thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem ;  and  many  of  the 
saints  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  received  authority  from  the 
chief  priest;  and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice 
against  them.  And  I  punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue, 
and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme;  and  being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities ;  and 
I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death,  binding  and  delivering 
into  prison,  both  men  and  women.  Beyond  measure  I  perse- 
cuted the  church  of  God  and  wasted  it."  Thus  he  fulfilled  in 
his  own  personal  career  the  patriarch's  prophecy  of  his  son 
Benjamin;  whom  he  took  to  represent  the  tribe  of  which  he 
was  head, — "  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf." 

But  in  after  life,  while  in  its  review,  the  victims  of  his  rage 
and  madness,  could  they  have  lived  till  then,  would  have  forgiv- 
en him  this  cruelty,  for  he  then  said  of  himself,  that  he  had 
been  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor,  but  adds,  ''I  did  it  igno- 
rantly  and  in  unbelief,"  and  in  view  of  which,  declares  his  unfit- 
ness *Uo  be  called  an  apostle,"  and  "because  he  had  persecuted 
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the  church  of  God,"  concluding  that  painful  review  with  these 
words,—"  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am."  These 
statements,  however,  were  made  after  his  conversion,  the  last 
recorded  of  him  before  that  event  being  threatenings,  blood 
and  slaughter.  Dissatisfied  with  his  former  commission,  and 
desirous  of  ampler  powers  and  a  wider  range,  he  had  just  ob- 
tained authority  to  sack  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  and 
achieve  other  and  more  bloody  deeds  beyond  limits  hitherto 
established. 

We  propose  to  resume  our  subject  at  this  point  in  a  future 
number. 
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Art.  III.— THJE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FALL  UPON 

CREATION. 

Geology  is  a  noble  science.  No  science  has  done  more  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  thought.  Since  we  have 
learned  to  read  its  hieroglyphics  as  they  stand  engraven  on 
primitive  rocks  and  the  diluvial  strata  of  our  globe,  what  vol- 
umes of  history  we  have  opened.  Geology  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  intellect,  in  our  era,  by  opening  in  minute  detail 
the  records  of  the  primeval  age— records  which  had  been 
sealed  in  oblivion  through  all  preceding  eras'  of  human  pro- 
gress. 

But,  with  this  deserved  tribute  to  geology,  it  must  be  con* 
ceded  that  geology  is  yet  but  an  infant.  The  infant  has  too 
soon  assumed  the  man.  It  has  opened  to  us  many  truths  vast 
and  sublime  in  their  magnitude  and  importance,  but  in  its 
youthful  pride  it  has  assumed  too  much.  It  has  dared  to  ap- 
proach irreverently  the  inspired  record,  and  sometimes  to  tor- 
ture the  unalterable  diction  of  Jehovah  into  conformity  to  some 
of  its  crude  and  undijz-ested  theories.  The  clearlv  defined  and 
established  facts  of  geology  are  parts  of  a  luminous  commenta- 
ry on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  but  some  of  its  rash  assumptions 
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are  arrayed  against  the  obvious  import  of  inspiration.  The 
science  remains  to  be  matured-*— to  be  purged  of  some  errors 
with  which  some  of  its  skeptical  votaries  have  encumbered  its 
purer  truths.  Science  must  tread  reverently  when  it  approach- 
es near  to  the  councils  of  the  Eternal,  and  listen  cautiously  to 
the  diction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  adopt  another  figure—- 
science  may  lave  with  the  tidal  throb  of  its  ovations  the  foun- 
dations of  Divine  truth,  but  if  it  shall  dare  to  dash  against 
the  buttresses  of  the  revealed  oracles  of  God,  it  will  but  waste 
its  misdirected  force  in  the  froth  and  spray  of  the  recoil  of  its 
vain  daring. 

The  train  of  thought  we  have  thus  pursued  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  attempt  of  a  class  of  pretenders  in  geological  science 
to  show  that  no  physical  change  was  introduced  into  the  world 
as  a  consequence  of  the  fall.  And  it  is  the  object  of  this  arti* 
cle — without  consecutive  regard  to  the  specific  points  assumed 
by  the  class  of  geologists  from  which  we  differ— to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  taught  by  inspiration,  and  what  must 
follow  inferentially  from  inspired  assertion  in  regard  to  the 
changes  which  God  introduced  into  the  programme  of  creation, 
to  adapt  physical  relations  to  the  changed  moral  relations  of 
our  race  induced  by  the  fall.  In  the  process  of  our  investiga- 
tion we  will  inquire— 

I.  What  may  we  infer  from  the  teaching  of  Moses  in  relation 
to  the  physical  laws  of  the  primeval  earth  ? 

As  a  stand-point  from  which  to  survey  the  field  before  us, 
we  will  take  the  21st  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis: 
*' And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it 
was  very  good."  The  narrative  of  the  work  completed  in  the 
Bix  eventful  days  of  creation  closes  with  the  declaration  ex- 
pressed in  these  words.  There  is  something  remarkable  about 
the  expression.  God,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  each  of  the 
successive  days  of  creation,  pronounced  so  much  as  was  made 
<'good,"  and  when  the  whole  fabric  of  the  universe,  with  all  its 
laws  in  full  play,  and  all  its  relations  established,  received  the 
last  finishing  touch  of  the  infinite  Architect,  he  for  the  sixtli 
time  pronounced  his  work  "  good,"  with  the  remarkable  addi- 
tion of  the  emphatic  word>   ''  very."     Inspired  diction  has  no 
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superfluous  words,  or  unnecessary  repetitions.  The  repetition 
we  have  referred  to  is  necessary  to  give  the  strongest  possible 
emphasis  to  the  truth  it  contains.  In  effect,  God  says  to  his 
children, — I  tell  you  my  works  are  perfect ;  again — and  again 
—and  again — and  again  I  tell  you  they  are  good,  and  yet  again 
I  tell  you  they  are  infinitely  good  ! 

This  is  spoken  of  the  primeval  world.  No  such  language, 
or  such  emphasis,  is  applied  to  material  things  or  material  re- 
lations after  our  first  mother  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
"earth  felt  the  eternal  wound."  God's  infinite  love,  and  pity, 
and  justice,  are  the  burden  of  inspired  diction  in  the  ages 
which  succeeded.  Such  language,  in  unqualified  relation,  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  present  interrupted,  and  irregular,  and 
clashing  operation  of  the  physical  laws  of  our  world.  Thus  we 
are  led  to  the  inference  that  Moses  meant  that  we  should  un- 
derstand that  the  physical  laws  of  the  primeval  earth  developed 
only  pleasurable  sensations. 

An  absolutely  perfect  system  must  have  for  its  design  the 
development  of  the  greatest  possible  aggregate  of  sentient  hap- 
piness, and  its  laws  can  admit  of  no  interrupted  or  uncertain 
operation,  where  no  moral  cause  for  chastisement  exists 
Hence  we  must  infer  that  the  primeval  earth  had  no  storms  or 
tempests.  This  is  rendered  certain  by  the  inspired  account  of 
the  meteorological  laws  which  watered  and  fertilized  the  earth. 
The  earth  was  not  watered  by  rain,  but  by  the  copious  dews 
occasioned  by  the  condensation,  every  night,  with  unvarying 
regularity,  of  the  moisture  evaporated  by  the  influence  of  an 
unclouded  sun  every  day.  To  prove  to  us  while  wc  live  under 
chastising  interruptions  of  primitive  laws,  the  possibility  of 
such  a  condition,  and  as  a  standing  commentary  on  Moses,  we 
have  instances  in  a  part  of  Peru,  and  in  a  few  other  locations, 
'of  the  existing  operation  of  such  a  system.  In  these  instances, 
the  dews  produce  the  greatest  fertility,  while  rain  is  a  phenom- 
enon sometimes  unknown  for  a  whole  generation. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
provide  for  no  rivers,  or  for  breezes  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  trans-oceanic  intercourse,  for  existing  relics  of  the  operations 
of  the  primitive  system  in  the  trade  winds,  and  in  the  daily  and 
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nightly  alternation  of  gentle  breezes  from  sea  to  land  and  land 
to  sea,  in  many  places,  answer  all  such  objections.  The  dews 
of  Hermon,  nightly  condensed  from  the  invisible  evaporation 
borne  from  the  sea,  are  suflScient  to  feed  mountain  streams,  but 
not  destroying  inundations. 

Thus,  from  inspired  history,  and  existing  relics  of  the  opera- 
tion of  original  laws,  wo  learn  what  goodness  characterized  the 
world's  programme  before  its  parts  were  blotted  or  changed 
by  sin. 

Further,  the  position  we  have  assumed  requires  that  the 
primeval  operation  of  natural  physical  laws  must  have  been 
such  that  no  pain  woujd  ensue.  The  climatic  perfection  alrea- 
dy considered  could  have  no  natural  liability  to  disease,  or 
danger  of  unavoidable,  violent,  or  premature  death.  The 
subsequent  relics  of  the  workings  of  the  original  design,  as 
manifested  in  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the 
occasional  instances  of  happy  old  age  terminated  by  the  gradu- 
al approach  of  a  painless  death,  show  that  there  is  no  philo- 
sophical difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  translation  of  the  soul, 
without  pain,  to  a  transfigured  or  glorified  etherial  body. 

If  our  position  is  correct,  the  productiveness  of  the  primitive 
earth  must  have  been  abundant,  unvaryingly  certain,  and  un- 
varyingly useful,  in  all  the  parts  and  relations  of  vegetation, 
and  in  the  animal  world  no  instincts  of  ferocity  could  have 
wounded  the  sensibility  or  endangered  the  safety  of  the  being 
made  lord  of  creation.  But  such  is  not  the  spectacle  now  con- 
templated in  our  world.     Whence  the  change  ? 

II.  We  are  next  to  consider  what  physical  and  instinctive 
changes  attended  man's  rebellion. 

For  convenience,  we  will  now  assume  another  stand-point  to 
which  Moses  leads  us  in  the  17th  verse  of  the  3d  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  the  words  occur, — "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake."  These  words  are  part  of  the  message  in  which 
God  communicated  to  Adam  some  of  the  details  of  the  nature 
of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  his  rebellion.  The  lan- 
guage is  strictly  narrative.  It  can  have  no  allegorical  or 
figurative  signification,  and  it  must  mean  just  what  it  says.  It 
teaches  that  the  changed  moral  relation   of  man  to  his  Maker, 
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incident  to  the  fall,  requires   an  interruption  of  the  natural 
operation  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature. 
We  will  now  review  our  position: 

1.  According  to  the  inspired  teaching  of  Moses,  the  original 
programme  of  creation  embraced  the  uninterrupted  operation 
of  a  system  of  physical  laws,  so  perfectly  designed  as  to  pro- 
duce nothing  but  pleasurable  sensations. 

2.  Under  such  a  constitution,  had  not  man  rebelled,  the  re* 
freshing  zephyr  would  have  mixed  and  kept  pure  the  currents 
of  the  atmosphere,  without  ever  having  been  interrupted  by  the 
tornado  or  the  tempest — sweeping  fleets  to  destruction,  strew- 
ing plains  with  ruin,  or  disappointing  the  hopes  and  wringing 
with  anojuish  the  hearts  of  men. 

3.  Had  not  man  rebelled,  the  atmosphere  would  have  been 
freighted  with  the  odors  of  flowers,  and  the  fragrance  of  spicy, 
groves — but  would  never  have  recited  with  miasmatic  or  stag- 
nant exhalations,  carrying  with  the  passing  breeze  the    seeds 
of  pestilence  and  death. 

4.  Had  not  man  rebelled,  the  fertile  earth  would  have  been 
perpetually  watered  by  the  measured  and  gentle  distillation 
of  the  exhalations  of  vernal  plains,  sylvan  streams,  placid 
lakes,  and  gently  throbbing  oceans;  and  desert  wastes,  parch- 
ing drought,  or  inundating  freshets  would  never  have  entered 
the  conception  of  suffering  man,  or  of  beholding  or  pitying 
angel. 

5.  Had  not  man  rebelled,  hereditary  taint,  or  wasting  disease, 
or  elemental  violence  would  never  have  produced  premature 
or  painful  death;  but,  when  the  happy  tenant  of  earth  had  well 
fulfilled  life's  mission,  and  required  the  largest  universe  for 
his  further  expansion — he  would  have  been  translated,  Enoch 
and  Elijah-like,  in  a  chariot  of  light,  to  a  boundless  abode. 

Such  was  the  original  programme  of  creation,  as  clearly 
taught  and  implied  in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

The  system  of  natural  laws  originally  impressed  upon  the 
physical  world  was  a  perfect  system — the  best,  in  all  its  details, 
that  infinite  Wisdom  could  devise  and  adapt  to  a  perfect  moral 
relation  existing  between  man  and  his  Maker;  but  a  system 
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incompatible  with  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  moral  relation  of 
the  creature  to  the  Creator. 

When  man  fell  by  sinning,  Infinite  Wisdom  met  the  contin- 
gency with  a  modification  or  supernatural  variation  of  the 
operation  of  the  original  laws  of  nature,  instituting  a  tempo- 
rary system,  which,  in  its  disordered  workings,  is  a  system 
tlie  best  possibly  adapted  to  our  present  disturbed  moral  rela- 
tions. 

Philosophers  overlook  the  teachings  of  the  great  text-book 
of  all  true  philosophy  when  they  talk  about  immutable  physical 
laws,  and  forget  the  inseparable  relation  of  God's  natural  laws 
to  his  moral  laws,  and  that  we  are  living  under  a  supernatural 
interruption  of  a  system  perfectly  adapted  to  an  uninterrupted 
moral  relatipn. 

The  view  wc  have  taken  is  corroborated  by  concurrent  dec- 
larations and  intimations  of  Scripture.*  God  teaches  that  there 
is  no  philosophical  or  physical  necessity  for  famine,  pestilence, 
drought,  locusts,  mildew  or  blight,  by  the  revealed  assurance 
to  the  Israelites  that  so  long  as  they  obeyed  his  law,  as  a  na- 
tion, their  land  should  be  exempted  from  these  as  well  as  all 
other  calamities ;  and  that,  whenever  they  habitually  violated 
his  law,  all  these  calamities  should  be  sent  as  judgments  upon 
them. 

That  there  is  no  philosophical  difficulty  in  the  way,  is  like- 
wise proved  by  the  historic  fact  that  the  ordinary  operation  of 
natural  laws  was  signally  interrupted  in  the  instances  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  the  crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Jordan, 
the  supplies  in  the  wilderness,  the  protraction  of  day  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  the  drought  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  and  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles. 

The  fact  that  God  is  not  bound  to  the  unvarying  operation 
of  physical  laws,  is  likewise  shown  by  the  doctrine  of  special 
providences,  which  is  everywhere  taught  in  the  Bible. 

Observation  and  history  likewise  sustain  the  view  we  have 
taken.  The  prosperity  and  happiness  promoted  by  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  fruitful  seasons  of  a  few  years'  duration, 
show  that  a  perpetual  succession  of  fruitful  seasons  might  be 
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productive  of  more  enjoyment  than  could  otherwise  exist,  did 
not  varying  moral  relations  require  varying  physical  results. 
The  most  superficial  observer  can  see  thousands  of  instances 
where,  did  not  sin  create  the  necessity  for  the  chastisement  of 
physical  evil,  the  improved  workings  of  physical  causes  might 
be  introduced  by  a  Being  possessing  all  power. 

Further,  still — that  a  curse  is  now  upon  the  earth,  which  pro- 
duces temporary  interruption  of  the  originally  perfect  laws, 
which  are  perfectly  adapted  to  a  perfect  moral  relation,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  present  inter- 
rupted and  varying  operation  of  what  philosophers  call  the  laws 
of  nature,  is  not  to  be  indefinitely  perpetuated.  The  Psalmist, 
in  describing  a  millennial  day  yet  to  come — in  which  man 
siiall  be  restored  to  an  improved  moral  relation  to  his  Maker — 
says, — "  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  its  increase," — intimating 
clearly  that,  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  governed 
by  God's  constitution — the  Bible  system  of  "  higher  law" — there 
shall  be  no  more  recurrence  of  drought  or  deluge,  blight  or 
potato  rot,  insect  devastation  or  premature  death. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  world's  history  corroborate  our 
view.  He  must  have  read  history  superficially  who  does  not 
know  that,  as  in  the  age  of  Noah,  so  in  all  subsequent  time,  the 
elements  have  seemed  to  riot  in  most  disorder  in  ages  when 
our  race,  in  aggregate  character,  has  carried  rebellion  against 
God's  higher  law  government  to  aggravated  extremes.  He 
must  have  road  history  carelessly,  or  througli  the  spectacles  of 
blind  prejudice,  who  cannot  see  that  the  material  prosperity  of 
nations — a  form  of  prosperity  interwoven  with  the  workingsof 
the  elements — has  ever  seemed  to  be  graduated  by  national 
obedience  to  God's  law. 

HI.  We  will  now  briefly  refer  to  a  few  seeming  objections  to 
the  view  we  have  advanced. 

The  teaching  of  inspiration  leaves  us  to  infer  that  no  new 
species  of  plants  were  created  after  the  fall,  and  at  the  same 
time  informs  us  of  such  physical  change  as  should  make  the 
scanty  product  of  hard,  or  sweat-producing  labor,  uncertain^ 
and  attended  with  the  development  of  annoying  vegetable  pe- 
culiarities. Observation  afi'ords  a  commentary  which  removes 
14 
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all  seeming  difficulty  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  details  of 
the  curse  entailed  by  rebellion.  Botanists  know  that  the 
thorn  is  not  a  naturally  necessary  part  of  the  rose,  or  the  punc- 
turing point  a  necessary  appendage  of  the  thistle's  leaf.  The. 
effect  of  climate  and  modifying  culture  changes  the  habits  of 
plants  so  that  the  most  skilful  botanists  often  mistake  acciden- 
tal varieties  for  distinct  species.  'What  physical  difficulty, 
then,  is  left  in  the  way  of  such  interference  with  the  operation 
of  the  physical  laws,  known  and  unknown,  which  direct  vege- 
table phenomena,  as  to  make  plants  assume  the  appendages 
of  defence,  and  become  offensive  in  inordinate  increase?  See 
how  every  tree  modifies  its  proportions  and  form  to  meet 
the  varied  exposure  to  the  curse-distracted  rage  of  stormy 
elements. 

Our  view  of  our  subject  requires  that  the  laws  of  animal 
adaptation  must  have  been  such  as  to  admit  of  nothing  that 
could  diminish  pleasurable  sensations.  All  the  indispensable 
requirements  of  every  species  af  sentient  life  that  we  can  con- 
template, assume  the  form  of  appetites,  and  their  proper  nat- 
ural gratification  is  atten  ded  with  pleasurable  sensations  f  and 
if  the  death  of  successive  generations  of  animals  was  a  necessa- 
ry part  of  the  primeval  design,  animal  death  must  have  been 
originally  attended  with  pleasurable  sensations.  Shall  we 
search  among  the  ruins  of  primeval  perfection  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  this  assumption?  We  may  find  it  in 
the  delicious  sensation  with  which  healthy  tired  nature  sinks 
into  the  last  stages  of  consciousness  in  natural  sleep. 

But,  says  the  objector,  the  very  structure  of  carniverous  ani- 
mals shows  that  they  were  designed  to  subsist  on  animal 
food,  and  to  produce  violent  and  painful  death.  To  this  objec- 
tion we  have  two  answers,  either  of  which  removes  all  difficulty. 
All  carnivorous  animals  are  capable  of  being  made  to  live  on 
vegetable  products,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  adaptation 
of  the  stomach,  teeth,  &c.,  of  carnivorous  animals  is  anything, 
more  than  the  natural  efiect  of  the  operation  of  natural!  laws 
in  changing  the  structure  to  meet  emergencies,  without  chang- 
ing the  essential  characteristics  of  the  species.  If  the  laws  of 
nature   adapt   eyeless  fishes   to  the  rayless    darkness  of  the 
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Mammoth  Cave,  why  may  not  Divine  interposition  modify 
the  structure  of  feline  tribes,  to  meet  the  conditions  of  rebel 
warfare  into  which  man  has  plunged  the  world  ?  In  our  age, 
climatic  and  other  influences  produce  as  singular  changes  as 
this  would  require.  For  instance,  the  change  of  hair  to  fur  in 
transporting  animals  from  torrid  to  frigid  climates,  the  growth 
of  the  tail  of  the  sheep  to  nearly  half  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal, when  transferred  to  the  tropics,  and  the  change  of  dental 
structure  in  the  human  species,  fitting  us  for  food  different  from 
that  derived  from  the  maternal  breast. 

Indeed,  we  have  historic  light  in  this  direction.  Whatever 
animal  the  serpent  (nahash)  might  have  been, — or  in  what- 
ever manner  it  might  have  suggested  disobedience  to  man 
— or  however  much  of  the  symbolic  or  figurative  there  may 
be  in  the  inspired  record — we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  one  animal,  at  least,  without  change  of  species,  had 
its  peculiarities  and  habits  widely  altered  in  consequence  of  the 
fall. 

But  we  have  another  answer  to  the  objector.  All  will  ad- 
mit that  perfection  in  design  can  admit  of  no  waste  j  and  if  we 
contend  that  the  animal  body  that  was  made  primarily  as  a 
medium  of  pleasurable  sensations  to  one  conscious  organiza- 
tion, was  intended,  in  its  secondary  use,  for  food  for  another, 
we  have  in  such  an  admission  no  proof  that  in  the  primeval 
state  man  was  subjected  to  the  painful  spectacle  of  witnessing 
the  exhibition  of  the  suffering  incident  to  violent  death. 
Even  now  the  instinct  of  many  creatures  directs  them  to  prey 
upon  dead  animals  without  molesting  the  living;  and  some 
animals  will  not  touch  animal  food  till  it  is  partially  decom- 
posed. 

Further,  still — we  find  no  difficulty  in  educating  our  carniver- 
ons  pets  so  that  they  will  abstain  from  anything  that  has  life. 
Why,  then,  find  any  difficulty  in  supposing  God  measured 
out  instinct  in  the  primitive  world  so  that  the  carnivorous 
tooth  and  ferocious  claw  had  no  other  use  than  to  assist  in 
climbing,  or  in  tearing  and  masticating  bodies  from  which  the 
life  had  pleasurably  slept  away  ? 
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When  God  found  it  neccessary  to  turn  the  elements  of  na- 
ture into  engines  of  destruction,  in  the  war  of  human  rebellion, 
why  should  he  not  turn  the  instincts  of  animals  into  that  hos- 
tility which  appropriates  appendages  designed  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  appliances  for  aggressive  and  defensive  operations. 

IV.  The  view  we  have  adopted  has  an  important  relation  to 
the  subject  of  prayer. 

When  the  intelligent  Christian  prays  for  restoration  to 
health — for  a  check  upon  the  raging  tempest — for  rain  in  its 
season,  &c.,  he  does  not  ask  God  to  vary  the  operation  of  per- 
fect physical  laws ;  but,  to  restore  the  natural  operation  of 
laws  supernaturally  interrupted  as  a  necessary  chastisement 
for  human  rebellion. 

Sin  is  rebellion,  and  as  human  governments  are  compelled, 
as  acts  of  military  necessity,  in  suppressing  rebellion,  to  inter- 
rupt the  laws  and  relations  of  peace,  so  God  is  compelled  to 
make  the  elements  war  with  man;*  nor  can  he  restore  the 
uninterrupted  operation  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  peace,  till 
rebel  man  submits  to  his  righteous  government. 

V.  It  remains  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  expect  a  future  res- 
toration of  the  original  programme  of  creation. 

AVhen  rebels  become  tired  of  the  riotous  havoc  of  war,  they 
seek  peace  and  restoration  by  negotiation,  confession,  submis- 
sion, and  solemn  pledges  for  the  future.  So,  when  in  pain,  and 
anguish,  and  fear,  man  trembles  under  the  chastising  rod  of 
disease  or  famine,  his  alternative  is  to  grasp  the  extended  hand 
of  a  Mediator,  and,  bathed  in  tears  of  penitence,  go  to  his  just 
and  merciful  Sovereign,  and  with  confessions,  and  entreaties, 
and  promises,  seek  for  pardon  and  restoration.  God  will  be 
affected  by  such  penitence,  and  entreaty,  and  resolve,  and  when 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  thus  return  to  allegiance, 
then  God  will  restore  the  long  interrupted  operation  of  the 
original  laws  of  his  creation.  Then  will  the  earth — a  restored 
Eden — again  "  yield  her  increase."  Then  will  a  moral  restor- 
ation secure  a  physical  restoration,  and  the  regenerated  earth 
be  marred  only  by  the  memorial  scars  of  the  chastening  rod, 
under  which  nature  has  groaned  since  the  day  when  the  awfully 
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Bignificant  words  of  the  curse  were  pronounced,  and  under 
which  it  will  groan  till  the  war  of  human  rebellion  shall  be 
ended  by  human  submission. 

If  the  elements  are  unpropitious — if  disease  racks  the  mor- 
tal system — let  the  philosopher  talk  of  "  nature  bound  fast  in 
fate,"  and  endure  with  the  pride  of  stoicism — but  let  the  Chris- 
tian, with  a  Christian's  faith,  go  to  his  Father,  penitently,  con- 
fessingly,  submissively,  entreatingly ;  and,  either  in  the  varied 
control  of  the  physical  elements,  or  in  some  other  form  of* 
Divine  interposition,  he  shall  find  God's  grace  sufficient,  satis- 
fying. 

Prophetic  assurance  corroborates  our  conclusion.  The  in- 
spired assurance  that  in  the  day  of  the  earth's  moral  restora- 
tion the  feline  tribes  shall  lose  their  ferocity,  and  even  the  lion 
shall  become  an  herbivorous  animal,  may  be  a  material  figure 
designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  a  spiritual  truth,  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  an  impossible  figure  is  used  by  inspiration  to 
illustrate  truth.  And  when  we  contemplate  the  surprising 
change  which  the  tadpole  undergoes  to  prepare  it  for  changed 
relations,  we  cannot  hastily  conclude  that  the  present  develop- 
ment of  earniverous  organization  conflicts  with  our  propositions, 
or  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  future  literal  realization  of 
the  poet's  vision  of  a  restored  world : 


■*'  No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
Nor  field  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plowshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ; — the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun  : 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise, 
See  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 
And  start  amid  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
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The  green  reed  trembles  and  the  bulrush  nods, 

Waste  sandy  valleys  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  stately  box  adorn ; 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flpw'ring  palm  succeeds. 

And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lamb  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 

And  boys,  in  flowing  bands,  the  tiger  lead  ; 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet ; 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  their  scales  survey. 

And  with  their  forked  tongues  shall  innocently  play." 


Art.  IV.— THE   ELEJSIENT  OF  ERROR  IN  HUMAN 

LIFE. 


A  pervading  sense  of  wonder,  says  an  old  philosopher,  is  the 
only  proper  mental  condition  for  an  inhabitant  of  so  strange  a 
planet  as  this.  According  to  him,  the  appropriate  attitude  for 
man  to  assume  is  not  that  of  a  proud,  piercing  intelligence, 
master  of  boundless  knowledge ;  but  rather  that  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  mysteries  which  he  cannot 
solve,  and  to  think  hourly  and  deeply  of  things  which  lead 
where  no  faculty  of  his  can  follow. 

Repugnant  as  a  thought  like  this  may  be  to  the  pride  of 
earthly  wisdom,  or  jarring  as  it  may  be  to  the  sentiment  of  an 
age  boastful  of  its  advance  in  science  and  claiming  unrivalled 
superiority,  it  will  yet  be  found  to  have  no  slight  basis  of  truth. 
In  view  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  of  high  and 
infinite  fields  of  knovrledge,  dimly  perceived  but  never  explor- 
ed by  men,  and  of  the  splendid  shadows  which  stand  as  the 
limits  of  thought  in  every  direction,  baffling  its  highest  power, 
no  sentiment  rises  more  naturally  or  vividly  in  the  mind  than 
that  of  wonder. 
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Perhaps  the  first  movement  of  the  soul  is  always  a  vague 
and  haunting  sense  of  the  mystery  of  its  own  existence  or  a 
fruitless  endeavor  to  learn  the  secret  of  its  origin  and  destiny. 
And  never  in  this  life  is  the  spell  broken.  A  longing  to  know 
more  clearly  its  nature  and  to  learn  its  future  hovers  over  the 
soul  till  death.  But  at  the  summit  of  his  attainment  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  man  in  this  respect  hardly  surpass  those  of  the 
child  trembling  at  finding  itself  within  the  bounds  of  time. 
He  may  learn  the  laws  of  the  mind,  its  springs  and  modes  of 
action,  its  tendencies  and  its  powers.  He  may  describe 
its  whole  range  of  thought,  from  the  slightest  act  of  percep- 
tion to  the  highest  acts  of  reflection  and  reasoning.  But  of 
the  agency  by  which  these  laws  and  tendencies  have  been  given 
it,  by  which  all  its  powers  have  been  reduced  to  a  regular 
order  and  made  to  move  in  a  stated  way,  he  can  give  not 
the  least  account.  The  structure  of  the  mind  is  open  to  his 
view,  but  its  source,  essence  and  motive  power  are  myste- 
ries, the  solution  of  which  is  but  dimly  shadowed  in  its  own 
formation. 

Nature,  too,  is  at  every  point  a  mystery  to  mankind.  A  finite 
intelligence,  set  in  a  world  of  infinite  thought  and  knowledge, 
unable  to  master  the  ideas  by  which  it  is  possessed,  or  to  rise 
by  speculation  or  by  reason  to  a  comprehension  of  the  uni- 
verse, early  finds  on  every  side  a  dark  border-land  of  shadow, 
from  which  it  can  only  turn  in  wonder  and  amazement.  To 
the  unaspiring,  this  sense  of  mystery  may  perhaps  be  lost;  but 
with  every  attempt  of  men  to  rise  to  higher  attainment,  to  reach 
the  realm  of  absolute  knowledge,  it  throngs  deeply  and  densely 
about  them.  So  that  those  who  have  sought  to  rise  above 
the  race  in  wisdom,  who  have  confronted  the  mysteries  which 
have  baffled  others,  and  have  essayed  to  know  what  is  without 
the  appropriate  sphere  of  mortals,  have  been  but  the  heralds  of 
deeper  and  stranger  mysteries  beyond.  Few  have  dared  to 
imagine  that  they  have  grasped  the  whole  of  creation,  that  they 
have  entered  for  a  moment  that  sacred  and  higher  realm  in 
which  an  overruling  Power  masks  the  yet  unveiled  purposes  of 
His  will.  The  philosopher  triumphantly  reveals  the  laws  of 
the  natural  world,  from  those  in  obedience  to  which  the  tiniest 
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atom  moves  to  those  which  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
But  lie  turns  in  despair  from  the  fruitless  attempt  to  learn 
aught  of  the  power  by  which  these  laws  have  been  impressed 
upon  it,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  solving  the  problem 
of  the  universe  from  the  portion  which  we  are  permitted  to  ob- 
serve. 

Mystery,  then,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  life,  to  its 
nature,  its  origin  and  destiny.  And  in  the  natural  world  all 
the  higher  truths,  all  the  lofty  secrets  of  an  infinite  creation, 
are  veiled  from  us  in  mystery  dark  and  impenetrable.  It  seems 
to  be  the  fate  of  men  to  be  at  every  point  the  victims  of  illu- 
sion. Not  only  in  motives  and  incentives  of  action,  but  in 
ideas,  conclusions,  chains  of  reasoning,  and  systems  of  belief, 
have  they  in  every  age  been  bewildered  and  deceived.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  sound  the  depth  of  things.  Aspire  as  we  will,  we 
cannot  reach  the  absolute  truth.  There  is  a  meaning  in  crea- 
tion of  which  we  may  not  dream.  Through  an  utter  labyrinth 
of  marvels  we  wander  by  shifting  uncertain  lights,  mistaking 
bright  fancies  for  facts,  false  glare  for  shining  truths,  and  shows 
and  illusions  for  the  realities  of  life.  It  is  strange  how  we 
are  entangled  in  this  web  of  uncertainties.  We  all  see  others 
pursuing  phantoms,  excited  in  the  chase  for  bubbles,  and  adopt- 
ing fantasies  as  bases  of  action ;  and  then  we  turn  with  pride 
to  the  thought  that  we  have  found  the  realities.  Each  nation 
cherishes  ideas  that  to  the  whole  world  besides  are  fallacies 
and  often  absurdities,  yet  they  each  glory  in  their  own  freedom 
from  error,  and  pity  the  else  universal  ignorance.  Each  age 
prides  itself  upon  its  unrivalled  wisdom,  and  glories  in  its  de- 
parture from  the  falsities  which  darkened  the  course  of  its 
predecessors,  thoughtless  of  the  criticism  of  coming  time  upon 
its  own  fragile  systems.  The  main-spring  of  personal  effort 
and  adventure,  as  of  great  national  movement,  is  often  but  an 
airy  myth  or  a  brilliant  hallucination.  The  most  glowing  en- 
thusiasm is  often  excited,  the  best  personal  effort  inspired,  and 
the  highest  moral  and  physical  triumphs  achieved,  by  faith  in 
"  favorite  phantoms,"  in  baseless  thrilling  visions,  in  stately  and 
inspiring  illusions — while  races  have  been  led  forth  to  their 
grandest  ventures,  to  their  proudest  and  loftiest   enterprises, 
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to  the  achievement  of  their  brightest  historic  glory,  by  the  fas- 
cinating and  absorbing  power  of  legends,  dreams  and  supersti- 
tions— of  shining  theories  and  lordly  fallacies. 

In  the  seventh  century,  the  world  was  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  new  actors  on  the  stage.  The  hungry  and  thieving 
wanderers  of  the  Arabian  desert  had  come  out  of  their  arid 
wastes,  plumed  and  equipped  for  universal  conquest.  Feuds, 
ancient  as  the  sun,  which  had  dyed  the  sands  in  blood  since 
first  they  were  trod  by  men,  had  been  dropped  in  an  hour,  and 
tribes,  that  from  the  dawn  of  history  had  lurked  in  the  depths 
of  the  desert,  thirsting  for  each  other's  blood,  joined  hands  for 
a  loftier  enterprise.  The  roving  Arabs,  in  previous  time  almost 
unheard  of  in  the  affairs  of  men,  appeared,  organized  into  a 
formidable,  disciplined  army.  Out  of  the  rudeness  of  their 
lawless,  half-savage  life,  had  been  fashioned  the  symmetry  and 
order  of  an  empire ;  and  in  place  of  the  independence  of  separ- 
ate and  hostile  tribes,  a  system  of  government  had  been  matur- 
ed, able  to  sustain  without  a  break  a  career  of  conquest  des- 
tined to  reach  eastward  to  the  Indies,  and  well  nigh  to  encircle 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  West.  Thus  had  the  face  of  the 
East  and  the  attitude  of  the  world  been  changed;  with  this 
surprising  and  unequalled  power  had  the  Arabs  been  armed  by 
the  illusion  that  they  were  rallying  to  the  standard  of  the 
prophet  of  God.  From  the  highest  heavens  had  their  summons 
come  to  follow  the  shining  lead  of  the  chosen  messenger. 
Casting  aside  their  old  mythologies  of  fire  and  star-worship, 
the  bright  traditions  of  early  ages,  and  arraying  themselves  in 
the  living  garment  of  the  new  faith,  they  set  out  with  a  will 
and  energy  in  war  which  the  resources  of  the  Christian  world 
barely  prevented  from  giving  laws  and  religion  to  Europe. 

History  throngs  with  great  events  accomplished  under  like 
delusion  under  the  inspiration  of  similar  fallacies. 

What  more  than  illusions  were  the  motives  which  precipitat- 
ed Europe  upon  Asia  in  the  crusades,  dotting  the  continent 
with  armies  and  pilgrims,  and  hurrying  at  once  vassals,  lords 
and  kings  eastward  in  a  revelry  of  enthusiasm  and  fantastic 
adventure  ?  So  wild  an  outpouring  of  martial  ardor,  so  sud- « 
den  and  total  a  change  of  feeling,  purpose  and  action,  so  utter 
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a  subversion  of  social  order,  could  not  have  occurred,  save 
at  a  period  when  all  the  air  was  alive  with  myths;  when  the 
darkness  of  an  early  civilization,  just  emerging  from  barbarism, 
was  dimly  gleaming  with  bright  and  glowing,  though  vague, 
ideas,  and  when  personal  and  national  enterprises  and  adven- 
tures seemed  alike  performed  under  the  spell  of  a  powerful 
hallucination.  At  a  period  like  this,  the  strange  delusion  took 
possession  of  the  Christian  world,  that  the  interests  of  a 
peaceful  religion  required  the  arraying  of  nations  in  deadly 
conflict  about  its  founder's  tomb.  The  hermit  and  the  monk 
became  the  oracles  of  the  age,  roused  the  people  from  the  re- 
pose of  peaceful  industry,  rallied  them  to  the  uplifted  symbol 
of  their  devotion,  blessed  them  on  their  sacred  and  weary 
march;  till  at  length  the  enthusiasm  turned  to  frenzy,  and  all 
dread  of  defeat  was  lost  in  the  overshadowing  conviction,  the 
giant  illusion,  that  should  earthly  agencies  fail,  embattled 
seraphim  and  cherubim  would  join  in  aid  of  mortal  com- 
batant. 

The  power  of  a  brilliant  and  cherished  belief,  dream  though 
it  be,  to  sway  and  mould  a  nation  or  a  race,  cannot  better  be 
illustrated  than  by  the  singular  history  of  the  Jews.  At  first 
the  chosen  instrument  of  a  sacred  and  lofty  mission — a  peculiar 
and  honored  people — afterwards,  in  an  hour  of  strange  bewil- 
derment forfeiting  this  lustre  and  the  advantages  of  their  an- 
cient and  hereditary  preeminence,  and  subjecting  themselves  to 
a  fatal  curse,  which  broke  their  power,  entailed  on  them  a  heri- 
tage of  woe,  drove  them  from  their  seat  of  long  and  splendid 
empire,  and  opened  to  them  a  dread  career  of  broken  fortune, 
of  long  wandering,  suffering  and  ruin — through  all  this  change 
and  variety  of  fortune  maintaining  a  proud  seclusion,  a  total 
distinctness  and  purity  of  blood — often  overrun  and  subjected 
to  the  yoke  of  foreign  bondage,  yet  never,  alone  of  all  the 
races,  losing  their  own  identity  in  that  of  their  conquerors — 
and  now  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  under 
every  existing  form  of  government,  yet  presenting  still  as  per- 
fect a  unity  in  feeling,  interests  and  character,  as  when  dwel- 
ling round  Jerusalem.  Surely,  here  is  seen  a  standing  miracle 
among  the  races !    What  has  wrought  it  ?     Simply  the  marvel- 
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lous  power  of  the  illusion  which  the  Jews  have  been  cherishing 
from  their  origin,  of  a  great  and  conquering  Messiah  yet  to 
come  to  recall  them  from  their  vast  pilgrimage,  to  reconstruct 
the  fallen  fragments  of  their  greatness,  to  consummate  the  res- 
toration and  supremacy  of  the  race,  to  open  in  their  dreary 
annals  a  page  of  surpassing  splendor,  and  to  make  of  them  an 
example  of  greatness  to  the  nations  for  which  their  present 
state  of  dismemberment  is  but  the  necessary  discipline.  Look- 
ing to  this  bright  shadow,  beckoning  across  the  weary  centuries, 
in  every  land,  amid  peril,  persecution  and  infamy,  they  have 
stood  calmly  aloof,  and  abated  no  jot  of  their  proud  preten- 
sions, of  their  haughty  claims  and  character. 

But  there  are  startling  and  peculiar  instances  of  the  agency 
of  illusions  in  human  affairs  in  the  case  of  nations  shattered  in 
the  attempt  to  realize  a  brilliant  theory  of  ideal  government, 
where  thrones  have  been  subverted,  society  disorganized,  and 
existing  systems  of  government,  religion  and  law,  annihilated 
by  the  proud  and  inspiring  fallacy  of  a  popular  ideal ;  where, 
amid  old  abuses,  confirmed  and  cherished  irgustice,  hereditary 
and  oppressive  privileges,  venerable  and  crumbling  systems  of 
wrong,  a  splendid  picture  or  project  of  special  equality,  per- 
fected justice,  and  ideal  order,  sent  forth  from  the  quiet  home 
of  some  brooding  theorizer,  penetrating  and  inspiring  the  heart 
of  a  people,  has  broken  them  from  the  bonds  of  custom,  made 
them  face  boldly  the  frowning  and  established  wrongs  of  the 
time,  and  wrought  like  a  moral  earthquake,  tossing  and  convulsing 
the  nation,  till  finally  its  whole  machinery  of  government,  its 
forms  of  society,  and  perhaps  of  religion,  go  down  in  the  chaos 
of  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

These  perfect  pictures  of  government  which  philosophers 
have  sometimes  amused  themselves  by  drawing,  have  never 
been  without  cfi"ect  on  the  nation  to  which  they  were  address- 
ed. If  they  have  died  without  seeing  the  results  of  their 
thought,  their  theories  have  lived  after  them,  and  by  their 
silent  power  have  sometimes  launched  an  empire  on  a  novel 
course. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Utopia  and  the  Oceana,  in  which  More 
and    Harrington   embodied  their  ideals    of  a  fair  republic,  in 
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bringing  about  the  long,  troublous,  and  revolutionary  period 
of  English  politics  which  succeeded  their  publication,  and  in 
softening  the  rigor  of  the  English  monarchy,  has  never  been 
questioned. 

History,  too,  looks  for  the  causes  of  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution in  the  ideal  creations  of  the  philosophers  of  the  previous 
generation.  It  was  foreshadowed  in  the  writings  of  Rous- 
seau. And  had  it  not  been  for  those  fairy  pictures  of  life, 
manners  and  government,  which  charmed  and  swayed  the  age, 
the  heritage  of  ancient  monarchy,  with  its  clustering  abuses, 
might  have  gone  down  to  all  time.  But  when  these  had  once 
penetrated  the  nation,  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind  swept  down 
the  establishments  of  ages.  And  through  all  the  murk  and 
glare  of  that,  terrific  period,  when  France  "  got  drunk  with 
blood  to  vomit  crime,"  glittered  these  fair  illusions — emana- 
tions from  the  master  minds  which  preceded.  In  the  pursuit 
of  these,  the  nation  lost  its  balance.  It  was  dazzled  and  shat- 
tered in  the  attempt  to  realize  a  splendid  and  vanishing  theory. 
In  chasing  the  gorgeous  bubble  of  a  life  reduced  at  once  to 
primitive  simplicity  and  order,  to  the  basis  of  universal  equal- 
ity, common  property  and  simple  manners,  the  nation  was  diz- 
zied and  frenzied,  and  the  rage,  thus  evoked,  spent  itself  in  a 
saturnalia  of  blood,  till  guided  and  controlled  by  the  hand  of  a 
modern  Sesostris. 

From  such  instances,  capable  as  they  are  of  indefinite  multi- 
plication, may  be  seen  how  largely  an  element  of  error  enters 
into  the  motives  of  human  action.  The  web  of  our  lives  is 
woven  dense  with  deception.  The  broad  margin  of  the  un- 
unknown  borders  on  every  side  the  few  illumined  letters  which 
we  are  able  to  read  in  the  volume  of  the  universe.  The 
world  cannot  be  set  to  formula.  A  perplexing  clement  of 
doubt,  uncertaintv  and  mistake  enters  into  the  nicest  human 
calculations,  and  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  will.  Like  the 
dark  thread  of  moral  evil,  like  a  tinge  of  madness  in  the  blood, 
is  this  essential  attribute  of  human  nature — the  proneness  to 
error  in  opinion,  in  motive,  and  in  conduct.  In  a  world  like 
this,  where  we  cannot  grasp  the  meaning  of  things,  the  clement 
of  truth  is  not  needed  to  clothe  an  idea  or  a  belief  with  power. 
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Belief  in  an  illusion  sways  the  man  as  much  as  belief  in  an  axi- 
om. Men  act  upon  presumptions  and  probabilities  oftener 
than  upon  certainties.  We  delight  in  bright  myths,  in  lofty 
faiths.  They  control  and  elevate  us.  Would  they  do  more,  if 
they  could  stand  scrutiny  in  the  clear  light  of  fact?  We  glory 
in  the  light  pictures  of  the  fancy — drawn  as  if  by  fairy  hands. 
Would  they  be  stronger  forces  in  our  lives  if  their  charm  could 
not  be  broken,  and  they  themselves  dissolved  by  the  chill  air 
of  doubt?  Would  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  ours  give  it  any  additional  power  over  us  ?  Is  belief 
a  more  absolutely  controlling  force  when  it  does,  than  when  it 
does  not,  correspond  to  the  truth  of  things  ?  Would  they  who 
have  gathered  round  the  numerous  enthusiasts  and  impostors 
of  the  world  have  rallied  to  their  support  with  firmer  purpose, 
had  their  enthusiastic  belief  changed  at  once  to  calm,  passion- 
less knowledge  ?  Men  do  not  require  absolute  truth  in  the 
ideas  that  sway  them.  Let  them  be  generous,  noble  and  in- 
spiring, and  they  will  arm  themselves  with  power.  Though 
capable  of  no  outward  realization,  their  effect  will  yet  be  mani- 
fest in  a  higher  energy,  a  more  eager  and  resolute  endeavor, 
and  a  more  rapid  and  elastic  advancement.  Let  it  only  be 
believed,  as  by  the  Romans,  that  a  God  is  guarding  and  ex- 
tending the  sacred  boundary,  and  the  illusion  will  give  to 
disciplined  valor  and  imperial  armies  a  might  beyond  their 
own. 

The  secret  of  this  power  of  illusions  seems  to  be  that  they 
so  often  present  themselves  to  us  under  the  guise  of  visitors 
from  a  brighter  sphere,  as  glimpses  beyond  the  set  limit  of  hu- 
man thought,  or  as  snatches  of  higher  truth.  Hovering,  as  they 
do,  on  the  border  between  the  region  of  fact  and  the  region  of 
shadow,  they  clothe  themselves  to  us  with  the  reality  of  the 
one,  while  they  borrow  sanctity  as  revelations  from  the  other. 
Thus  many  a  fallacy  has  had  its  martyrs,  who  died  in  the  full 
faith  that  they  were  hallowing  by  their  death  a  loftier  truth- 
than  the  world  knew.  To  them  the  illusion  was  a  revelation. 
So,  too,  the  superstitions  and  systems  of  religion,  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  false,  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world ;  were  they 
not  illusions  which  wrought  powerfully  in  history,  simply  because- 
15 
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they  were  accepted  as  revelations  of  truth  by  raen  baffled  and 
despairing  of  the  attempt  to  solve  the  thronging  mysteries  of 
life,  and  to  discern  the  plan  of  the  "  mighty  maze."  And  can 
the  influence  of  these  religions  in  the  formation  of  individual 
character,  and  in  the  movement  of  history,  possibly  be  over- 
stated ?  What  could  be  more  decisive  of  mental  peculiarity 
than  to  be  bom  under  the  shining  canopy  of  Greek  mythology, 
dotted  with  myths,  as  stars  dot  the  night;  or  to  inherit  the 
memories,  traditions,  and  hopes  of  a  Jew  ? 

The  mystic  rites  of  the  Druids  held  the  failing  Britons  to 
the  conflict  with  the  triumphant  and  advancing  Saxons  longer 
than  the  knightly  deeds  of  Arthur  and  the  Heroes  of  the  Round 
Table.  Faith  in  the  symbols  and  fallacies  of  their  religion  was 
still  a  power  among  them,  when  love  of  country,  of  home,  and 
of  empire,  was  lost  in  blank  despair. 

A  like  illusion,  assuming  the  form  of  a  revealed  commandv 
hurried  many  into  the  cloister  and  hermitage,  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  to  pray  a  quick  and  safe  retreat  to  heaven. 

Thus  taking  advantage  of  our  inability  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness, limiting  finite  thought,  many  of  the  illusions  which  move 
us  so  strangely,  suggest  themselves  as  revelations  from  be- 
yond, and  startle  us  as  voices  from  out  of  the  realm  of  mys- 
tery. 

It  does  not  appear  that  men  in  the  mass  arc  fond  of  making 
discoveries.  They  do  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  border  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  making  conquests  from  the  realm 
of  darkness.  They  prefer  to  fall  back  within  the  bounds  of 
old  beliefs,  hereditary  opinions,  or  popular  superstitions.  Hu- 
man faculty  is  of  too  light  and  frail  a  wing  to  delight  in  the 
lofty,  adventurous  soaring  of  which  the  infinite  creation  admits. 
An  age  must  pass  before  the  world  will  accept  a  truth  which 
displaces  an  established  fallacy.  Copernicus  excommunicated, 
Galileo  thrust  into  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition — the  one 
for  discovering,  the  other  for  accepting  the  true  solar  system, 
are  but  illustrations  of  a  general  rule.  The  champion  of  a  new 
truth  is  usually  a  martyr.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  highest  earthly 
efi'ort  to  catch  the  drop,  and  to  leave  the  ocean  unexplored — 
and  the  maximum  of  human  knowledge  leads  but  to  the  convic- 
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tion  of  its  vanity.  Rising  to  great  attainment  is  but  entering 
cloud-land^  mastering  one  mystery  only  fills  the  wider  vista 
with  stranger  marvels ;  to  escape  being  the  victims  of  illu- 
'  sions  here,  is  but  to  rise  higher,  where  another  shall  deceive  us 
still. 

The  mediaeval  magician,  Albertus  Magnus,  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  Earl  of  Holland  within  a  charmed  and  magical  realm, 
where,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  bright  summer  landscape,  luxu- 
riant in  fruits  and  flowers,  seemed  suddenly  to  descend  upon 
the  snowy  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  breath  of  summer  touched 
the  cheek  of  the  Earl  as  he  looked  upon  the  strange  and  bril- 
liant transformation,  the  soft  shadows  of  summer  hung  along 
the  sky,  and  filled  the  dome  of  the  wondrous  firmament  with 
warm  and  mellow  lustre,  while  the  song  of  birds  and  the  bab- 
ble of  brooks  assured  him  that  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  had 
had  full  sway. 

Does  it  not  sometimes  seem  as  if  mankind  had  reeled  through 
history  as  through  an  enchanted  atmosphere — lost  to  the  realities 
of  the  universe  in  a  devotion  to  illusions  less  substantial  thaa 
the  vanishing  landscape  of  the  magician  ? 

In  Swedenborg's  poem,  it  is  said,  the  world  is  represented 
as  suffering  under  a  magnetic  sleep,  and  as  reflecting  only  the 
mind  of  the  magnetizer. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe,  to  learn  the  secret  of 
life  and  death,  to  escape  from  the  realm  of  doubt,'  of  error,  of 
groping  and  bewildered  effort,  has  been,  in  all  time,  the  boldest 
dream  of  human  ambition.  A  vague  belief  has  seemed  to  haunt 
mankind  that  a  learning  passing  that  of  the  schools  was  possi- 
ble for  them,  and  that  in  some  strange  and  yet  undiscover- 
ed way  they  might  rise  to  heights  of  absolute  knowledge. 
And  men  have  seldom  been  wanting  who  have  pretended  that 
the  mysteries  of  creation  and  of  the  future  were  open  to  their 
view. 

Thus,  in  ancient  times,  the  Persian  Magi,  the  Egyptian  Priests, 
and  the  Eleusinian  Hierophants,  uttering  their  doctrines  with 
all  the  forms  of  sanctity,  and  veiling  their  rites  in  careful  mys- 
tery, spoke  as  if  by  inspiration  of  the  Deity — claiming  to  reveal 
what  earthly  science  had  failed  to  discover. 
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So  in  the  full  marcli  of  the  Greek  philosophy — in  an  age  of 
unexampled  energy  of  thought  and  of  unrivalled  culture — the 
philosopher,  hero,  statesman,  and  poet  bowed  alike  before  the 
sanctity  of  the  shrines,  to  learn  a  higher  wisdom  than  that  of 
the  academy  or  the  lyceum ;  and  in  the  mystic  responses  of 
the  priestess  imagined  they  heard  the  secrets  of  destiny. 

And  when  Rome  was  sweeping  on  to  universal  empire,  the 
stately  order  of  her  going  was  fashioned  not  alone  in  the  coun- 
cils of  her  Senate  and  her  generals,  but  also  by  the  silent  tuition 
of  the  mystic  books  which  the  Sybil  sold  to  the  unwilling  Tar- 
quin,  and  in  which  a  superstitious  age  fancied  they  read  the 
forecast  of  her  fortunes. 

In  later  times,  the  alchemist  dreamed  of  a  Philosopher's 
Stone  of  transforming  potency,  and  of  an  Elixir  of  Life,  radiant 
with  perpetual  youth;  and  his  imagination  was  dazzled  with 
visions  of  earthly  immortality,  and  the  hope  of  "  piercing  the 
eternal  secret  through  with  this  our  mortal  eye." 

But  though  these  wild,  and  disorderly  attempts  of  men  to 
learn  what  is  beyond  the  appointed  bounds  of  human  knowl- 
edge have  served  but  to  exhibit  the  vanity  of  a  too  hasty  and 
daring  ambition ;  yet  they  may  be  prophetic  of  ultimate  reali- 
zation. A  belief  has  universally  prevailed  that  a  time  is  yet 
to  come  when  these  limits  shall  be  removed — when  the  folds 
of  the  mighty  mantle  of  mystery  in  which  we  now  are  enveloped 
shall  be  thrown  aside,  and  we  shall  see  clearly  what  now  the 
imagination  but  dimly  conceives. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  for  man  to  rest  content  with  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possible  to  him,  accepting  the  mysteries  of  creation 
as  they  are,  learning  from  them  lessons  not  only  of  truth,  beau- 
ty and  goodness,  but  also  of  becoming  humility  and  of  faith  in 
that  Divine  Mind  in  whose  infinite  scope  nothing  can  remain  a 
mystery. 
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Art.  v.— geology  AND  REVELATION. 


It  is  often  alleged,  that  the  teachings  of  geology  and  those 
of  the  Bible  are  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  that  if  the  one 
is  true,  the  other  cannot  be.  We  propose  to  show,  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  not  only  that  geology  does  not  contradict  the 
Bible,  but  that  it  goes  to  confirm,  in  many  particulars,  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  history. 

The  single  point  in  which  there  is  so  much  as  the  appearance 
of  discrepancy  between  the  conclusions  of  geologists  and  the 
statements  orScripture,  respects  the  age  of  the  present  world, 
or  the  date  of  its  creation.  It  is  assumed  by  the  objector,  that 
the  Scriptures  make  the  age  of  the  world  to  be  something  less 
than  six  thousand  years ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
our  first  parents,  the  world  itself  was  created  from  nothing. 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  geqlogists  that  this  world  has 
existed  much  more  than  six  thousand  years ;  that  its  existence 
runs  back  to  a  vastly  remote  period ;  that  the  placing  of  man 
upon  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  event  in  its  history. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  proof  on  which  this  geolog- 
ical conclusion  is  based.  To  my  own  mind,  it  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. There  is  no  accounting,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  innumera- 
ble facts  which  meet  us,  as  we  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  walk  upon  its  surface,  but  by  supposing  that  the  earth 
itself  has  existed  for  a  very  long  period, — a  period  remotely 
anterior  to  the  origin  of  our  race.  Here,  then,  it  is  said,  is 
a  manifest  contradiction  between  the  deductions  of  geology 
and  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  The  teachings  of  the  Bible 
are  contradicted  by  plain  matters  of  fact,  and  of  course  cannot 
be  received  as  true. 

But  let  us  not  be  in  haste,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  such  as 
this.  Let  us  look  at  the  subject  again.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
we  understand  some  of  the  first  verses  of  the  Bible,  before  we 
declare  them  inconsistent  with  facts,  and  pronounce  the  inspir- 
ed volume  an  imposture. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  I  shall 
not  take  the  ground,  as  some  persons  have  done,  that  this  is  a 
15* 
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mere  human  tradition ;  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  revelation 
which  God  has  given  us.  It  is  an  unquestionable  part  of  Divine 
revelation.  -  It  bears  the  marks  of  it  infallibly.  We  have  as 
much  reason  to  think  this  portion  of  Scripture  inspired,  as  that 
inspiration  can  be  predicated  of  any  other  part  of  the  sacred 
volume. 

Nor  shall  I  take  the  ground  that  this  chapter,  and  several 
which  follow  it,  are  a  poetical  myth,  a  fable,  an  allegory,  de- 
signed to  convey  moral  instruction  under  a  seeming  narration 
of  facts.  The  truth  is,  these  chapters  are  not  poetry,  but 
prose.  They  are  not  a  parable,  but  a  plain  narrative  of  impor- 
tant facts, — facts,  the  truth  of  which  is  assumed  in  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  some  of 
1;ho  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  based. 

Nor  shall  I  take  the  ground,  with  some  of  my  brethren,  that 
the  word  day,  so  frequently  recurring  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  signifies,  not  a  literal  day,  but  an  indefinitely  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  object  to  this  theory,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
theory,  that  there  was  no  sun,  moon,  or  stars  in  existence,  un- 
til the  fourth  long  period,  or  day.  But  the  earth  was  covered 
with  trees  and  vegetables  on  the  third  day.  How  was  this  ac- 
complished without  any  sun  ?  And  how,  without  a  sun,  was 
the  forming  earth  held  in  its  orbit?  And  how  were  the  even- 
ing and  morning,  the  long  intervals  of  light  and  darkness, 
produced,  by  which  these  vast  periods  of  time  were  divided  ? 

But  I  have  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  epoch  theory, 
growing  out  of  the  phraseology  of  Scripture.  Not  only  are 
days  here  s;poken  of,  but  the  evening  and  morning  as  consti- 
tuting the  day ; — a  manifest  indication  that  only  a  single  diur- 
nal revolution  was  intended.  Then  there  is  the  seventh  day, 
— a  season  of  holy  and  blessed  rest.  Was  this  also  an  indefi- 
nitely long  period  ?  And  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  primeval 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  ?  And  how  are  we  to  account,  on 
this  theory,  for  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days, 
which  we  know  prevailed  as  early  as  the  deluge,  and  probably 
from  the  creation  ?  And  more  than  all  j  what  shall  be  said  of 
tibe  language  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  of  the  reason  as- 
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signed  for  its  observance  ?  "  For  in  six  days,  the  Lord  made 
heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day ;  wherefore,  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  hallowed  it."  Here  is  a  manifest  reference,  in  the 
very  language,  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  creation,  and  a  solemn  injunction  that  we  are  to  labor 
six  days,  and  rest  the  seventh,  in  commemoration  of  that  great 
event. 

I  have  before  said,  that  those  who  represent  geology  as  in* 
consistent  with  Scripture,  assume  that  the  Scriptures  make  the 
entire  age  of  the  world  to  be  something  less  than  six  thou- 
sand years,  ^ut  have  they  any  right  to  this  assumption  ? 
Where  is  it  said  in  Scripture  that  the  world  we  inhabit  was 
made  from  nothing  near  the  time  of  the  creation  of  our  first 
parents  ?  No  where.  "  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  This  is  an  independent,  a  most  im- 
portant, and  I  will  add,  (considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,)  a  most  wonderful  declaration,  announcing 
that,  at  some  time — at  some  remote  period  of  antiquity — in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  works — God  did  create,  did  bring  into 
existence,  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  There  is  not  a  verse  in 
the  Bible  which  bears  the  impress  of  revelation  more  strongly 
than  this. 

At  what  time,  in  the  lapse  of  eternal  ages,  this  great  event 
took  place,  we  are  not  informed.  What  was  the  'appearance 
or  consistence  of  the  earth,  at  its  first  creation,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. What  changes  it  underwent,  what  forms  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  it  bore  upon  its  surface,  what  upheavings  and 
revolutions  passed  over  it,  during  the  remoter  periods  of  its 
history,  we  are  not  informed.  The  geologist  has  space  enough 
here  for  his  deepest,  his  widest  researches.  He  has  scope 
enough  for  any  conclusions  which  he  may  be  led  to  adopt,  with- 
out the  remotest  danger  of  trenching  on  any  of  the  annuncia- 
tions of  revealed  truth. 

That  a  very  long  period — how  long  no  being  but  God  can 
tell — intervened  between  the  proper  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  six  days'  work,  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  there  can  be  no 
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reasonable  doubt.  It  was  during  this  period,  that  the  earth 
assumed  a  solid  form.  Its  heated  masses  began  to  cool  and 
conglomerate.  The  primary  rocks  were  chrystalized.  The 
transition,  the  secondary,  and  the  dcep*cr  portion  of  the  tertia- 
ry rocks  were  deposited  and  petrified.  The  lower  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  appeared.  Vast  multitudes  of  marine 
and  amphibious  animals — some  of  them  of  huge  and  terrific 
forms — lived  and  died,  and  their  remains  became  imbedded  in 
the  solid  rocks.  Vast  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  also  ac- 
cumulated on  the  eartli,  and  was  treasured  up,  in  coal  fields,  in 
its  deep  foundations,  for  the  future  use  and  benefit  of  man. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earth,  during  this  long  period,  under- 
went frequent  and  terrible  revolutions.  Its  internal  fires  were 
raging,  in  their  prison-house,  and  often  bursting  through  the 
crust  which  confined  them.  The  mountains  were  upheaved 
from  their  deeper  than  ocean  beds;  trap  dykes  were  formed; 
and  the  stratified  rocks  were  tilted  from  their  original,  hori- 
zontal positions  (as  we  now  see  them)  in  every  direction. 

It  was  subsequent  to  one  of  these  terrible  revolutions,  which 
had  torn  the  eartli  to  its  very  centre,  merged  the  greater  part 
of  it  beneath  the  ocean,  and  destroyed  nearly  every  trace  of 
animal  and  vegetable  existence,  that  we  have  mention  made  of 
it  in  the  second  verse  of  our  Bible.  It  was  tlien  "  without 
form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 
The  earth  was  dark  at  thia  period,  not  because  there  was  no 
sun,  but  because  caliginous  gases  and  vapors  had  utterly  obscured 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  shut  it  out  from  the  desolate  world. 

But  God  had  not  abandoned  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  had 
nobler  purposes  to  answer  by  this  seemingly  ruined  world, 
than  any  which  had  yet  been  manifested.  It  was  no  longer  to 
be  the  abode  of  saurians,  and  mastodons,  and  other  huge  and 
terrific  monsters,  but  was  to  be  fitted  up  and  adorned  for  a 
new  and  nobler  race  of  beings.  Accordingly,  the  Spirit  of  God 
began  to  move  upon  the  turbid  waters,  and  order  and  harmony 
were  gradually  restored. 

At  length,  <^  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  The  dense  clouds  and  vapors  which  had  enveloped  the 
earth,  and  shut  out  entirely  the   light  of  heaven,  were  so  far 
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dissipated,  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  day  and 
night.  "  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good ;  and  God 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  God  calbed  the  light 
day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night ;  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day." 

"  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  which  are  under  the  firma- 
ment from  the  waters  which  are  above  the  firmament.  And  it 
was  so.  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven.  And  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  second  day."  The  work  hero 
denoted  was  the  elevation  of  the  clouds,  and  the  separation  of 
the  aerial  waters  by  a  visible  firmament — the  seeming  expanse 
of  heaven — from  those  which  rested  on  the  earth. 

"  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gather- 
ed together  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear,  and  it 
was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth  ;  and  the  gathering 
together  of  the  waters  called  he  seas.  And  God  said,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  its  kind;  and  it  was  so.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  third  day."  In  the  course  of  this  day, 
vast  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  were  elevated  ;  other  portions 
were  depressed.  Islands  and  continents  were  raised,  and  the 
oceans  were  made  to  know  their  bounds.  As  soon  as  the  dry  land 
appeared,  it  began  to  be  clothed  with  vegetation.  The  forming 
hand  of  the  Creator  covered  it — no  doubt  by  miracle — with 
new  species  of  trees  and  vegetables,  in  place  of  such  as  had 
been  previously  destroyed. 

"And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night  j  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.  He  made  the  stars  also. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day."  The 
language  here  used  does  not  imply  that  the  sun,  moon  and  .stars 
were  now  first  created,  but  ohly  that  they  were  first  made  to 
shine  out  upon  the  renovated  earth.  The  original  word  here 
rendered  made  does  not  signify  create.  The  clouds  and  vapors 
had  been  so  far  dispersed  on  the  first  day,  that  it  was  easy  td 
distinguish  between  day  and  night.    But  now  they  were  entirely 
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dispersed,  and  the  lights  of  heaven  shone  down  upon  the  earth 
"  in  full  orb'd  splendor." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reprcsentatix)n,  through- 
out this  chapter,  is  rather  phenomenal,  than  philosophical.  It 
accords  with  what  would  have  been  the  appearance  of  things, 
had  there  been  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  at  the  time,  to  observe 
them.  Thug,  when  it  is  said  that  God  made  a  firmament,  we 
are  not  to  understand  that  the  seeming  canopy  above  us  is  a 
literal  thing,  a  shining  substaiice  over  our  heads,  but  only  that 
such  is  the  appearance  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  And 
when  it  is  said  that  God  made  two  great  lights,  and  set  them 
in  the  firmament,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  sun  and  moon 
were  now  first  created,  and  fixed  in  the  blue  expanse,  but  that 
such  they  would  have  appeared  to  man,  had  he  been  in  exist- 
ence on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  sun  and  moon  commenced  their 
shining. 

On  the  fifth  day,  God  peopled  the  waters  with  fishes,  and  the 
air  with  birds  and  flying  fowls. 

On  the  sixth  day,  he  brought  forth  the  beast  of  the  earth, 
the  cattle,  and  everything  that  creepeth,  after  its  kind.  He 
also  created  man,  in  his  own  image.  "Male  and  female  created 
he  them ;"  and  he  gave  them  dominion  over  all  the  creatures 
that  he  had  made. 

On  the  seventh  day,  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ; 
the  great  work  of  reconstructing,  renewing  a  desolate  world ; 
preparing  it  for  the  ret-idence  of  man ;  and  placing  man  and 
the  other  creatures  upon  it.  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all 
his  work."  We  have  here  the  institution  of  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath. It  commenced  with  the  renewing  of  the  world,  and  is  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  time.'"^ 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  entertained 
similar  views  respecting  the  creation  to  those  which  have  been  here 
expressed.  Justin  Martyr,  and  after  him  Gregory  Nazianzen,  "  sup- 
pose an  indefinite  period  to  have  elapsed  between  the  creation  and  the 
first  ordering  of  all  things."  Basil  and  Origen  "  account  for  the  crea- 
tion of  light  prior  to  the  fourth  day  not  by  supposing  that  there  was  no 
sun,  but  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  prevented,  by  a  dense,  chaotic 
atmosphere,  from  penetrating  to  the  earth."  See  WisernarCs  Lee,  p.  178. 
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i  I  have  given  this  running  commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  better  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the 
original  creation,  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  six  days' 
work,  described  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  The  date  of 
the  original  creation  is  vastly  remote,  beyond  all  human  calcu- 
lation. The  six  days'  work  took  place,  as  the  Scriptures  rep- 
resent, about  six  thousand  years  ago.  Between  these  two  great 
epochs,  there  is  a  wide  space, — wide  enough  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  pre-adamite  earth,  that  geologists  have 
ever  discovered,  or  ever  will. 

We  have  before  said,  that  '^he  epoch  theory,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  inconsistent  with  the  lanGruao-e  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment.  It  will  be  objected  to  the  account  above  given  of  the 
six  days'  work,  that  our  theory  is  equally  inconsistent;  since  it 
is  said  that ''  in  six  days,  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  <fec.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  word  translated  madej  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  does  not  import  a  literal  creation,  but  rather  a 
construction,  2i  fabrication,  the  shaping,  the  making  of  one  thing 
from  another;  in  which  sense,  tlic  world  was  literally  made  m 
six  days; — not  created,  but  made  over — made  what  it  now  is. 
The  thick  darkness  which  brooded  over  it  was  dissipated ;  the 
land  and  the  oceans  were  separated ;  the  lights  of  heaven  were 
made,  to  shine  down  upon  it;  it  was  fitted  up  for  the  present 
species  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  they  were  placed  upon 
it;  and  man,  the  crowning  work  of  all,  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  in  a  situation  to  glorify  and  enjoy  him  forever.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  six  days,  as  we  have  before  explained;  a 
great  work,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  and  worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  the  weekly 
observance  of  a  day  of  rest. 

It  is  objected  again,  that  six  literal  days  are  not  time  enough 
for  the  renewing,  reorganizing,  and  rc-pcopling  of  the  earth, 
unless  wo  will  suppose  many  things  to  have  been  done  by 
miracle,  and  done  more  directly  and  speedily  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  any  other  way.  All  this  we  admit.  We  do 
suppose  many  things  to  have  been  done  by  miracle;  and  all 
who  hold  to  a  proper  creation  or  reorganization  of  the  world 
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must  admit  the  same.  However  wide  a  space  may  be  allowed 
for  the  world's  construction,  or  re-construction,  the  changes  in- 
volved can  never  be  accounted  for  without  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  miracles.  The  formation  of  every  new  species  of  ani- 
mal ox  vegetable  was  a  miracle.  Here  is  a  natural  law, 
according  to  which  a  species,  when  once  created,  may  propagate 
itself;  but  no  law  by  which  it  may  bring  itself  into  being;  or 
by  which  one  species  may  generate  another,  or  may  grow,  de- 
velop into  another.  I  repeat,  there  is  no  such  law  as  this; 
and  hence,  the  commencement  of  every  new  species  involves  a 
miracle, — in  whatsoever  time  or  manner  the  work  may  have 
been  performed.  It  is  as  much  a  miracle  to  form  an  acorn,  and 
let  it  grow  into  an  oak,  as  it  would  be  to  form  the  oak  itself. 
It  is  as  much  a  miracle  to  form  an  infant,  and  let  him  grow  into 
a  man,  as  it  would  be  to  form  a  man.  There  is  no  avoiding 
the  supposition  of  miracles  in  the  forming  and  peopling  of  the 
earth,  in  whatever  time  or  manner  the  work  may  have  been 
done.  If  any  think  otherwise,  let  them  account,  if  they  can, 
for  the  formation  of  the  first  woman  from  a  rib  of  the  man. 
What  natural  law  is  there  for  the  production  of  a  woman  in 
any  such  way  as  this  ?  But  if  we  allow  miracles  to  have  in- 
tervened at  the  time  of  the  creation,  as  all  who  accept  the  nar- 
rative must,  then  six  days, — or  even  a  less  period,  if  such  had 
been  the  pleasure  of  the  great  Creator, — would  have  been  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  performance  of  them  all. 

It  is  further  objected  to  our  account  of  the  creation  of  man, 
that  his  existence  may  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  period.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged  that  human  bones,  and  certain  imple- 
ments of  war  and  of  domestic  use,  have  been  discovered  in  dif- 
ferent places,  mixed  up  with  the  bones  of  animals  which  belong- 
ed to  the  pre-adamite  ages.  In  regard  to  these  flint  imple- 
ments, it  is  far  from  certain  that  they  are  the  work  of  man. 
But  if  they  are,  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  they  are  older  than 
Adam,  or  so  old  by  long  ages.  They  are  found  in  that  loose, 
upper  stratum  of  the  earth  called  the  drift,  whcr.e  they  have 
been  deposited, — together  witli  occasional  human  bones,  and 
the  bones  of  animals  no  longer  extant, — by  the  washing  of  wa- 
ter;— very  likely  by   the   waters  of  Noah's  flood.     This  must 
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have  made  great  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  mixed 
together,  in  many  places,  the  most  discordant  materials.  It 
was  formerly  objected  to  Noah's  flood,  that  no  remains  of  the 
antediluvians  had  hitherto  been  found.  But  now,  when  perhaps 
they  are  occasionally  found,  it  is  pretended  that  they  are  of 
pre-adamite  origin,  and  that  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  is  not  reliable. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  examined  the  flint  implements 
above  referred  to,  and  though  he  thinks  them  the  work  of  man, 
he  insists  that,  by  means  of  them,  "  a  remote,  pre-historic  anti- 
quity of  the  human  race  is  not  proven." 

It  may  be  inquired,  on  supposition  that  the  earth  existed  for 
a  long  period  before  it  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  man, 
why  we  have  no  account  of  this  period  in  the  Scriptures.  And 
I  may  ask  in  return,  Why  should  we  have  any  such  account? 
Of  what  use  would  it  be,  except  merely  to  gratify  a  restless 
curiosity?  It  was  enough  for  the  inspired  writer  to  inform  us 
of  two  things.  First,  the  orii^inal  creation  of  the  world,  thus 
cutting  off  all  ground  of  pantheism  and  atheism.  And,  second- 
ly, of  the  world's  being  renewed,  remodelled,  and  fitted  up  for 
the  residence  of  man.  These  two  are  the  only  points  in  which 
we  have  any  important  personal  interest.  To  have  proceeded 
farther  with  the  narrative  would  have  been  to  enter  a  field  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  curiosity,  from  which  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion has  been  wisely  and  uniforuily  restrained. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  candid 
mind,  that  there  is  no  discrepancy^  certainly,  between  the 
teachings  of  geology  and  those  of  the  Bible,  respecting  the  date 
of  the  world's  creation.  Geology  assures  us  that  this  earth 
must  have  existed  for  a  very  long  period — remotely  anterior  to 
the  creation  of  man ;  and  wc  find  nothing  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  at  all  in- 
consistent with  such  a  supposition. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  teachings  of  geology  and 
those  of  the  Bible  arc  not  self-contradictor3\  In  various  par- 
ticulars, as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  the  former' serve  to 
illustrate  and  support  the  latter. 

1.  Geology  teaches  that  this  world  h'Si^^hegitining.     To  be 
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sure,  it  places  its  origin  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  still,  there 
was  an  origin ;  there  was  a  beginning.  The  organizations  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  earth,  have  uniformly  taken  place  in  an 
ascending  series,  from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect.  Trace 
now  this  series  backward,  and  wc  at  length  arrive  at  a  period 
when  there  were  no  organizations,  and  when  earth  itself  was 
not.  The  geological  conclusion,  tliereforc,  is,  that  the  earth 
was  originally  created  from  nothing.  The  same,  also,  is  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible.  "In  the  beginning,  God  createdihe  heavens 
and  the  earth."  "Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting  thou  art  God."  "  I  was  set  up  from  ever- 
lasting, or  ever  the  earth  was.^' 

2.  In  teaching  that  this  world  had  a  beginning,  geology  re- 
futes, of  course,  all  those  atheistical  objections  which  arc  based 
on  the  supposed  eternity  of  the  world.  How  often  it  has  been 
said :  "  This  world  has  always  existed  much  as  it  now  is. 
There  has  been  an  endless  succession  of  changes,  such  as  we 
see  taking  place  around  us — an  eternal  series  of  things/'  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  remove  this  objection  metaphysical- 
ly. But  geology  finishes  it  off — makes  short  work  with  it, 
historically.  In  the  record  of  the  rocks  we  sec,  at  once,  that 
this  earth  has  not  always  been  as  it  now  is.  There  was  a  time 
when  there  was  not  an  organized  existence  upon  its  surface, 
and  when,  to  all  human  appearance,  itself  was  not.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  rocks  shows  us,  conclusive!}',  tliat  the  long  vaunted 
eternal  series  of  things  is  a  nonentity — an  absurdity. 

3.  Geology,  like  the  Bible,  teaches  that  the  world  wc  inhab- 
it is  the  workmanship  of  one  God, — a  God  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness.  If  the  eartli  had  a  beginning,  it  must 
have  had  a  cause — an  adequate  cause — and  one  cause.  The 
unity  of  the  cause  is  evident  from  the  unity  of  design  every- 
where manifested  in  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  globe. 
The  Being  who  made  the  world,  too,  must  be  one  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  No  "other  being  could  have 
made  it,  or  would  have  made  it  as  it  is.  To  give  but  a  single 
indication  of  the  goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  geology : 
Wag  not  that  Being  good,  who   treasured  up,  at  a  period  long 
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anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  those  measureless  coalfields 
which  are  now  just  beginning  to  be  exhumed  and  opened  for 
our  benefit? 

4.  Geology  teaches  that  this  earth,  compared  with  its  Crea- 
tor, is  a  very  little  thing ;  that  he  can  hold  it  in  his  hand,  and 
rock  it  on  its  base,  and  upheave  it  from  its  deep  foundations, 
at  his  pleasure.  In  literal  accordance  with  all  this,  is  much  of 
the  language  of  the  Bible.  ^'  He  taiteth  up  the  isles  as  a  very 
little  thing."  ''He  looketh  on  the  earthy  and  it  trembleth;  he 
toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke."  Before  him,  the  everlast- 
ing mountains  were  scattered  j  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow." 
*'  The  earth  saw  and  trembled ;  the  hills  melted  like  wax,  at 
the  presence  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth."  At  language  such 
as  this,  infidelity  has  been  accustomed  to  sneer,  and  shake  its 
head.  "  There  lives  not  a  being,"  it  has  been  said,  "  who  is  able 
or  disposed  to  elfect  such  stupendous  changes  in  our  firnil}'  estab- 
lished world."  But  geology  confirms  the  solemn  fact,  as  taught 
by  revelation. 

5.  Geology  teaches  tliat,  at  different  periods,  this  earth  has 
been  chiefly,  and  perhaps  entirely,  covered  with  water.  Most 
of  the  animals  in  the  pre-adamite  ages  were  either  marine  ani- 
mals, or  of  an  amphibious  character.  Most  of  the  plants  and 
vegetables  were  such  as  grow  in  marshes  and  fens.  The  stra- 
tified rocks,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  all  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  action  of  water.  The  boulders  which  occur  every 
where,  the  regular  layers  in  clay  pits  and  other  deep  places  of 
the  earth,  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  commonly  called  diluvi- 
um or  drift,  all  proclaim  that,  at  different  periods,  the  earth 
must  h-ave  been  almost  entirely  covered  with  water.  Such  are 
the  teachings  of  geology  on  this  subject;  and  they  are  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  representations  of  the  Bible.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  indeed  speak  of  all  the  deluges  that  have 
occurred.  This  was  not  to  be  expected.  But  particular  men- 
tion is  made  of  two  of  them.  The  first  is  that  which  was  upon 
the  earth  in  its  chaotic  state,  immediately  preceding  the  six 
days'  work.  "  Darkness,"  we  arc  told,  "  was  upon  the  face  of 
Ihe  deep  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
ivatersy    It  was  these  waters  that  were  divided  by  the  firma- 
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ment  on  the  second  day ;  and  were  gathered  into  seas  and 
oceans  on  the  third.  The  second  deluge  was  that  of  Noah. 
"  The  waters,"  at  that  time,  ''  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven 
were  covered."  The  waters  of  this  flood,  without  doubt,  left 
their  traces  behind  them,  though  it  may  be  difficult,  at  this  day, 
to  distinguish  their  effects  from  those  of  tlic  deluges  which  pre- 
ceded them.  At  any  rate,  the  Bible  and  geology  both  agree 
that  this  earth  has,  in  repeated  instances,  Jind  for  long  periods, 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  water. 

6.  Geology  teaches  that  man,  and  most  of  the  present  races 
of  animals,  have  not  existed  on  the  earth  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sands of  years.  In  the  lower  fossil  regions  of  the  earth,  we 
find  no  traces  of  human  beings,  or  (with  ^q^iv  exceptions)  of 
such  animals  as  now  exist.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  men 
could  have  lived,  in  those  periods,  on  the  earth,  had  they  been 
placed  here.  Dragons,  and  mighty  Kzards,  and  other  frightful 
amphibious  creatures  were  then  the  lords  of  the  creation.  It 
is  only  in  the  upper  diluvial  formations,  that  we  find  the  re- 
mains of  such  animals  as  now  exist,  and  in  some  few  cases  the 
bones  of  men.  Now  these  facts  show  conclusively  that  man 
and  the  present  races  of  animals  are  among  the  comparatively 
recent  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  They  cannot  have  existed  here 
more  than  a  few  thousands  of  years.  And  now  the  Scriptures 
certify  us  of  the  truth  of  this  geological  conclusion.  They 
inform  us  definitely  that  man,  and  the  other  animals  now 
living  on  the  earth,  were  created  less  than  six  thousand  years 
ago. 

7.  Geology  indicates  that  there  have  been  violent  volcanic 
eruptions  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  that  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea,  or  a  considerable  part  of 
it,  was  formed  by  one  of  these  eruptions.  We  say  geology  in- 
dicates as  much  as  this;  and  the  account  given  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  is  alto- 
gether coincident  with  these  indications'.  So  strikingly  do  ap- 
pearances in  and  around  the  Dead  Sea  agree  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Moses  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  to 
compel  the  assent  of  infidels  who  have  visited  the  locality. 
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8.  Both  geology  and  the  Bible  agree  in  teaching  the  fact  of 
miracles.  That  the  Bible  gives  an  account  of  numerous  mira- 
cles, there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  this  is  made  the  ground  of 
objection  to  the  Bible.  Infidels  insist  that  there  never  was  a 
miracle,  and  never  can  be,  and  that  the  representations  of 
Scripture  on  this  subject  are  false.  But  geology  tells  of  more 
miracles — a  hundred  to  one — than  the  Bible  does.  The  crea- 
tion of  tlie  world  was  a  miracle.  The  formation  of  those  crea- 
tures, animals  and  vegetables,  which  first  dwelt  upon  the  earth, 
was  all  a  miracle.  And  when  these  species  were  destroyed, 
time  after  time,  the  creation  of  others  to  take  their  places  con- 
stituted whole  series  of  miracles.  As  I  have  said  before,  there 
is  a  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  an  existing  species  or 
I'ace  may  perpetuate  itself;  but  there  is  no  law  of  nature  ac- 
•cording  to  which  a  new  species  or  race  can  come  into  being. 
The  commencement  of  every  new  race,  therefore,  involves  the 
direct  interposition  of  almighty  power;  or,  which  is  the  same, 
of  miraculous  power.  Men  may  reject  the  miracles  of  Scrip- 
ture, if  they  will.  But  what  will  they  do  with  the  hundred-fold 
more  numerous  miracles  of  science  ?  These  will  remain  to  re- 
fute and  confound  the  reasonings  of  infidels,  though  every  leaf 
of  the  Bible  should  be  destroyed. 

9.  Geology  teaches  that,  as  the  earth  has  undergone  already 
repeated  revolutions,  in  which  it  has  been  rent  from  its  deep 
foundations,  and  the  races  of  creatures  existing  on  it  have  been 
■destroyed,  to  give  place  to  others  of  a  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion, so,  reasoning  from  analogy,  another  revolution  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  world  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  again,  and  fitted 
«p  again,  to  be  the  habitation  of  nobler  races  of  beings  than 
those  which  now  dwell  upon  it.  Such,  analogically  speaking, 
iire  the  deductions  of  geology  in  regard  to  this  momentous  sub- 
ject. And  these  conclusions  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  revelation.  The  present  earth  is  to  be  destroyed, 
— at  least,  the  present  organization  of  it;  after  which,  ''we 
look  for  a  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  in  which  dwelleth 
righteousness."     2  Pet.  3:  13. 

10.  Geology  renders  it  altogether  probable  that  the  next 
overwhelming  destruction  of  this  world  will  be  by  fire.     The 
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earth  i3  full  of  firg  now.  The  smoke  of  it's  burning  is  already 
ascending  up  from  a  thousand  furnaces.  Its  molten  lavas  arc 
belching  forth  from  its  heaving  bosom,  pouring^  down  the  sides 
of  its  mountains,  and  scorching  its  plains.  We  have  as  much 
evidence,  geologically,  that  this  cartli  is  one  day  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  as  we  should  have  that  a  house  would  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  when  we  saw  the  smoke  and  flame  issuing  from  its  roof, 
and  bursting  forth  from  its  opened  windows.  Now  the  Scrip- 
tures expressly  assure  us  that  this  earth  is  one  day  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  "  The  heavens  and  the  earth  which  now  are 
kept  in  store,  7'eserved  unto  fire,  against  the  day  of  judgment 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men."  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
bo  burnt  up.''     2  Pet.  3  :  7,  10. 

11.  I  shall  notice  but  another  of  the  coincidences  between 
the  teachings  of  geology  and  those  of  revelation.  It  appears 
from  both  these  sources  of  evidence,  that  we  are  living,  every 
day,  on  the  sovereign  mercy  and  forbearance  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Nothing  can  be  more  critical  and  (were  it  not  for  the 
Divine  forbearance)  alarming,  than  is  our  situation,  and  that  of 
every  other  human  being,  viewed  geologically.  It  is  known 
that  the  heat  of  the  cartli  increases,  in  regular  proportion,  the 
deeper  we  penetrate  into  its  bosom.  Should  this  proportion 
of  increase  continue,  as  wc  descend  into  the  earth  (and  no  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not)  at  the  depth  of  only  a 
few  miles  we  should  reach  a  temperature  which  would  instant- 
ly melt  the  solid  rocks.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
unknown  interior  of  the  earth  is  one  vast  sea  of  liquid  fire;  or, 
at  least,  that  it  consists  of  materials  which  would  instantlv  take 
fire,  and  rage  with  resistless  desolation,  the  moment  they  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  elements  which  roll  above  them.  It  is 
these  pent  up  fires  which  have  already  upheaved  the  mountains, 
and    shaken   whole  continents  in  a  single   earthquake.''''     It  is 

♦  The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon,  in  1755,  was  felt  as  far 
north  as  Iceland,  and  all  over  Western  Europe  ; — an  indication  that 
its  cause  must  have  reached  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
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these  which  have  rived  the  solid  rocks  in  sunnier,  and  streamed 
up  melted  lavas  through  them  for  many  thousands  of  feet.  It 
is  these  which  are  smoking  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  and 
burying  towns  and  villas  beneath  their  burning  contents. 
Here,  then,  we  live  on  a  thin  and  already  broken  crust,  which 
is  extended  over  a  vast  ocean  of  liquid  lire.  And  why  do  we 
live  here  at  all?  Why  do  not  the  smothered  flames  burst  forth 
and  consume  us  ?  It  is  only  because  of  the  Divine  forbearance 
and  mercy.  It  is  only  because,  as  the  Scriptures  express  it, 
speaking  in  reference  to  this  very  subject :  "  God  is  long-suffer' 
ing  to  us  ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  tliat  all 
should  come  to  repentance."  2  Pet.  3:9.  It  is  God,  in  his 
mercy,  who  holds  in  check  these  awful  fires.  It  is  God  wlio 
puts  his  great  hand,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  smoking  crevices  of 
the  heaving  earth,  and  bridles  in  the  smothered  flames,  till  all 
the  purposes  of  his  grace  are  accomplished — till  the  great 
moral  crisis  of  the  world  has  come,  and  then  its  physical  crisia 
will  cotiic  in  a  twinkling.  Then  the  impatient  fires  will  be 
let  loose,  and  the  whole  frame  of  nature  will  be  speedily  dis- 
solved. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  coincidences  between 
geology  and  revelation  to  greater  lengths;  but  time  will  not 
permit.  It  surely  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  important  science 
here  discussed,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  revealed  relig- 
ion. It  is  the  handmaid  of  revealed  religion.  It^  voice,  on  a 
great  many  points,  is  but  the  echo  of  that  louder  and  more  in- 
telligible word,  which  proceeded  from  ancient  men  of  God,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  inqui- 
sition which  is  being  made,  in  our  own  times,  into  the  interior 
structure  and  past  history  of  the  earth,  demonstrates  that  the 
God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  that  this  holy  book 
may  be  depended  on,  as  a  faithful  exposition  of  his  truth  and 
will. 

The  time  is  within  the  recollection  of  many  now  living,  when 
infidel  writers  were  confident  in  their  anticipations  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  geology  would  overthrow  utterly  the  system  of  re- 
vealed truth.     Brydone,  Yoltaire,  and  the  French  infidels  gen- 
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erally.  exulted  in  the  belief,  that  a  light  was  beaming  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  which  would  confound  the  advocates  of 
Scripture,  and  explode  utterly  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
issue  of  these  high  and  boastful  expectations  is  now  before  us. 
The  investigations  of  geologists  have  been  prosecuted  (as  they 
should  have  been)  with  the  utmost  ardor.  Every  accessible 
point,  whether  of  mountain  height  or  of  ccean  depth — of  mine 
or  cavern— of  island,  shore,  or  volcanic  steep,  has  been  explor- 
ed ;  and  the  conclusions  of  all  respectable  geologists  are  now 
decidedly  in  favor  of  Christianity.  The  more  distinguished 
geologists,  both  of  dur  own  country  and  of  Europe,  are  pro- 
fessed Christians.  Several  of  them  are  Christian  ministers. 
Instances  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  geological  investiga- 
tions have  served  to  remove  doubts  in  regard  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  sacred  books,  and  con6rm  the  unsettled  faith  of  the 
skeptical  inquirer.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  The  coinci- 
dences which  we  have  traced  between  the  teachings  of  geology 
and  those  of  revelation  are  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that 
the  consistent  geologist  ^w?/s^  be  a  Christian;  that  the  undevout 
geologist  is  mad. 

What  has  been  said  of  geology,  in  the  foregoing  discussion, 
may  be  said  with  about  equal  propriety  of  every  other  valid 
science.  Of  such  science,  Christians  have  no  reason  ever  to  be 
afraid.  The  pursuits  of  science,  if  fairly  and  thoroughly  con- 
ducted, mnst  always  turn  to  the  furtherance  of  Christianity. 
For  what  is  science,  but  a  knowledge  of  nature's  processes  and 
laws  ?  And  what  are  nature's  laws,  but  rules  which  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  God  of  the  Bible,  has  prescribed  to  himself, 
in  carrying  into  effect  his  vast  designs  ?  The  God  of  nature, 
and  the  God  of  the  Bible,  are  the  same  ;  and  hence  a  consis- 
tent and  thorough  investigation  of  nature — the  more  thorough 
the  better — must  always  tend,  as  in  the  case  of  geology,  to 
illustrate  the  nature  and  support  the  evidence  of  Bible  truth. 
None  but  smatterers,  mere  dabblers  in  the  study  of  nature,  as 
a  general  thing,  become  infidels,  or  are  in  any  particular  dan- 
ger of  becoming  such.  Was  Newton  an  infidel  i  Were  Boyle, 
and   Bacon,  and  Leibnitz  infidels  ?     Were  Cuvier,  and  Davy, 
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and  Locke,  and  Bentlcy  infidels  ?  Yet  before  these  hicrophants 
in  nature's  temple,  the  puny  infidels  of  our  times  may  well  re- 
tire abashed,  and  "  hide  their  diminished  heads." 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  ''■  no  system  ever  laid  itself  open 
more  completely  to  detection,  if  it  coutained  any  error,  than 
that  of  Christianity.  No  book  ever  gave  so  many  clues  to  dis- 
covery, if  it  toll  an  untruth,  as  the  sacred  volume.  In  it  we 
have  recorded  tlie  earliest  and  the  latest  physical  revolutions 
of  our  globe  ;  the  dispersion  of  the  iiuman  race  ;  the  succession 
of  monarchs  in  the  surrounding  countries  from  the  time  of 
Sesostris  to  the  Syrian  kings ;  the  habits,  manners,  and  lan- 
guages of  various  nations;  the  great  religious  traditions  of  the 
human  race;  and  the  recital  of  many  marvellous  and  miraculous 
events,  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people." 
Add  to  this,  that  it  is  the  work,  not  of  one  hand,  but  of  many, 
between  whom  there  could  have  been  no  collusion  or  design ; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  considerate  reader  if  there  ever  was  a  book 
which,  if  an  imposition,  presented  so  many  chances  for  detec- 
tion and  exposure.  And  yet  its  leaves  were  thrown  fearlessly 
open,  from  two  to  three  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  philosophers  and  critics ;  to  the  scrutiny  of  friends  and 
foes.  Its  leaves  have  lain  unfolded  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, inviting  discussion — inviting  research;  saying  virtually, 
like  its  great  author,  "  Testijy  agaiyist  me,  if  you  can^  And  it 
has  passed  the  ordeal.  It  has  stood  the  test.  Its  evidences, 
so  far  from  being  weakened  by  the  labors  of  critics,  the  re- 
searches of  philosophers,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  are  becoming 
continually  strengthened.  Dark  passages  are  brought  out  into 
light.  Seeming  discrepancies  are  reconciled.  What  were  re- 
garded as  difficulties  two  hundred  years  ago,  are  found  such  no 
longer.  "  Every  science,  every  pursuit,  as  it  makes  a  step  in 
its  own  natural,  onward  progress,  increases  the  mass  of  our 
confirmatory  evidence."  The  very  efforts  of  infidels  are  made 
to  recoil  on  their  own  heads,  being  overruled  for  the  establish- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  gospel.  And  shall  Christians 
tremble  now  for  the  safety  of  their  precious  arit?  Shall  they 
fear  now  that  the  progress  of  any  real  science  can  shake  the 
foundation  of  their  hopes  ? 
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There  are  many  Christians,  it  may  bo  feared,  who  have  no 
practical  conception  of  the  unmovable  security  of  that  foun- 
dation, on  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  stand.  They  are  easily 
terrified  at  appearances.  The  boastful  pretensions  of  infidel 
hypotheses,  some  misnamed  science,  alarms  them.  Or  what  is 
worse,  they  are  drawn  away,  it  may  be,  for  a  time,  from  the 
clear  shining  of  the  light  of  heaven,  to  follow  in  the  glare  of 
some  meteor,  or  mock-sun.  The  subject  here  discussed  is  cal- 
culated to  impress  upon  all  Christians  the  folly  of  such  terrors, 
the  guilt  and  danger  of  such  aberrations.  In  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  we  have  a  rock  beneath  our  feet;  and  it  is  our  own 
fault,  if  we  part  from  it,  and  become  lost  and  buried  in  the  sands. 
"  We  have  a  sure  word  of  prophecy  to  which  we  do  well  to 
take  heed,  as  to  alight  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  and  not  turn 
aside  in  the  pursuit  of  wandering  stars. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  dreams  and  visions,  plausible  the- 
ories and  lying  vanities,  in  days  to  come,  as  there  have  been  in 
days  past.  There  will  be  false  pretenders  to  science,  speaking 
great  swelling  words,  and  leading  unwary  souls  astray.  But 
let  the  Christian  possess  himself  in  perfect  peace,  as  most  as- 
suredly he  is  in  a  situation  of  perfect  security.  The  storm 
may  rage  around  him  for  a  season,  but  it  will  pass  over.  The 
lightnings  may  flash,  and  the  thunders  roar,  but  ere  long  they 
will  be  hushed.  And  Christianity  will  come  out  of  every  new 
trial,  as  it  has  out  of  every  previous  one,  strengthened  in  its 
evidences,  and  not  weakened ;  victorious,  and  not  vanquished. 

But  what  is  Christianity,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  What 
does  the  sacred  volume  teach?  Its  decisions,  on  many  points, 
are  coincident,  as  we  have  seen,  with  those  of  science;  but  in 
various  other  points,  it  discloses  what  no  mere  science  ever 
taught,  or  ever  can.  It  announces  truths  (and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  it  has  been  so  violently  opposed)  humbling  to  the 
pride  of  man,  startlinji:  to  his  fears,  wounding  to  his  carnal 
peace,  and  fatal  to  his  unfounded  hopes.  It  tells  of  guilt — 
dreadful  guilt;  and  of  judgment — awful,  impending  judgment. 
It  tells  of  a  Deliverer,  who  saves  all  that  embrace  and  follow 
him,  but  punishes  all  others  with  an  aggravated  condemnation. 
It  tells,  not  only  (like  geology)  of  melting  elements  and  burn- 
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ing  worlds,  but  of  a  great  white  throne,  and  of  him  who  sits 
upon  it,  before  whom  the  earth  and  the  heavens  are  to  flee 
away.  It  shows  us  the  rising  dead,  the  assembled  worlds,  the 
opened  books,  the  final  awards.  It  shows  us  heaven,  and  it 
shows  us  hell;  and  shows  us  what  we  must  be  and  do,  if  we 
would  escape  the  one,  and  enjoy  the  other. 

Now  here  are  truths — and  they  are  truths,  if  Christianity  is 
true — which,  for  solemn  interest  and  importance,  cast  all  oth- 
ers into  shade.  Here  are  truths,  on  the  heights  of  which  the 
Christian  may  plant  himself,  and  look  far  down  upon  mere 
questions  of  science,  as  manhood  looks  upon  the  baubles  of  in- 
fancy, or  as  angels  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  the  trifling 
pursuits  of  men. 

Let  every  reader  of  this  article  ponder  these  solemn  truths, 
receive  them,  and  obey  them ;  and  then  he  will  possess  a 
truly  Christian  character,  and  be  entitled  to  the  Christian's  re- 
ward. 


Art.  VI.— god  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 


In  tlie  progress  of  time  and  events  there  will  come  a  day 
when  truth  shall  enjoy  one  glorious  triumph — when  all  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Jehovah  shall  be  fully  vindicated,  and  when,  be- 
fore an  assembled  universe,  it  shall  be  seen  and  known  that 
those  events  which  have  appeared  to  unbelieving  eyes  to  be  de- 
feats of  right  and  triumphs  of  wrong,  liave  been  only  apparent 
successes  of  iniquity,  in  which  the  glory  of  truth  has  been  snff'er- 
ed  to  be  eclipsed  for  a  moment,  that  it  might  shine  with  more 
effulgence — in  which  right  has  temporarily  disguised  its  move- 
ments, and  changed  its  base  of  operations,  to  gain  a  vantage 
ground,  and  do  more  successful  battle.  To  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  at  once  the  past,  present,  and  future,  it  would  clearly 
appear  that  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  and  time,  in  which  it  appears 
that  truth  has  been  overwhelmed  by  its  foes  and  coffined  and 
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entombed— like  Him  who  is  "  The  Way,  The  Truth,  and  The 
Life,"  truth  has  ever  shortly  rent  the  sable  cerements,  burst  the 
envious  tomb,  and  come  forth  to  new  life  and  power.  .He  who 
is  the  Author  of  life  and  truth,  has  ordained  that  trutli  shall 
triumph,  and  sliall  live  forever. 

Perhaps  no  one  truth  has  suffered  more  frequent  and  pro- 
tracted obscurations  than  the  one  which,  of  all  others,  except 
that  of  eternal  life  through  a  crucified  Redeemer,  most  concerns 
us  now  as  a  nation,  viz.,  that 

God  superintends  the  affairs  of  nations. 

Yet  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  is  this  truth  stated  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  illustrated  and  enforced  in  numerous 
ways.  We  will  quote  a  few  of  the  many  passages  in  which  the 
word  of  revelation  abounds  in  which  this  truth  appears : 

"  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  ihee  to  help  whether  with  many  or  with  them 
that  have  no  power.  Help  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in 
thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude.  0  Lord,  thou  art  our  God;  let  not 
man  prevail  against  thee.  The  Lord  bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen  to 
naupht.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever.  There  is  no  king  saved 
by  the  multitude  of  a  host.  A  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  much  strength. 
Our  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  ;  he  is  our  help  and  our  shield.  I 
will  not  trust  in  my  bow,  neither  shall  my  sword  save  me ;  but  thou  hast  sav- 
ed us  from  our  enemies,  and  hast  put  them  to  shame  that  hated  us.  Come 
behold  the  works  of  the  Lord ;  what  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the 
earth.  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  He  break- 
eth  the  bow  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.  He  burneth  the  chariots 
with  fire.  The  horse  is  prepared  against  the  day  of  battle,  but  safety  is  of 
the  Lord.  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war.  The  Most  High  ruleih  in  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.  The  Lord  saveth  not  with 
sword  and  spear,  for  the  battle  is  the  Lord's.  For  the  nation  and  the  king- 
dom that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish  ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted.  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  At  what  instant  I 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up  and 
to  pull  down  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounc- 
ed turn  from  their  evil,  1  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  1  thought  to  do  unto 
ihem.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning 
a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it,  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight  that  it  obey  not  my 
voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them." 

With  such  assertions  as  these  before  us,  what  can  we  do  but 
either  ignore  the  word  of  God  entire,  or  confess  that,  with  all 
the  painstaking  of  the  nations,  and  our  own  among   the  rest, 
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God  sends  to  a  nation  victory  or  defeat,  conquest  or  subjuga- 
tion, success  or  disaster,  prosperity  or  overthrow,  just  as  he 
pleases  ?  If  these  words  are  true,  our  inquiries  need  not  be 
whether  a  nation  has  shrewd  and  wise  statesmen,  strong  army 
and  navy,  extensive  resources,  but.  What  is  the  moral  aspect  of 
their  cause  ?  What  is  the  moral  character  of  the  means  they 
use  in  its  promotion.  Is  God,  or  is  he  not,  the  object  of 
their  trust  and  confidence  ?  And  hero  let  us  distinguish  be- 
tween a  reliance  on  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
dependence  on  the  intrinsic  strength  of  a  cause,  on  account  of 
its  justice;  or  a  dependence  on  the  efficiency  of  means,  because 
those  means  are  righteous.  Though  any  trust  placed  in  God  to 
succeed  an  unholy  cause  is  only  an  imaginary  trust,  yet  no 
confidence  should  be  placed  in  any  cause^  however  good; 
but  in  the  God  who  promises  to  succeed  every  good  cause, 
provided  that  those  who  prosecute  it,  do  so  only  in  the  use 
of  upright  means,  and  with  a  holy  faith  in  the  God  who  has 
promised. 

There  may  be  but  little  difference  between  our  premises,  as. 
we  have  laid  them  down,  and  the  general  theory  of  the  Chris- 
tian world;  but  if  so,  there  is  an  obvious  want  of  true  confi-- 
dcnce  in  their  own  theory,  exhibited  by  Christian  nations.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  our  cause  is  just,  and  that  God  is  ever  oni 
the  side  of  the  right,  and  that  he  will  prevail.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  say  that  both  national  and  individual  destinies  are  ini 
his  hands,  and  that  the  safety  and  success  of  a  cause,  whether 
national  or  individual,  depends  upon  its  righteousness;  but 
when  God  takes  us  at  our  word,  and  tests  the  confidence  we- 
have  in  our  own  theory — when  the  Divine  command  comes  to 
us,  as  it  came  to  Peter,  that  we  trust  his  grace  and  power,  and 
tread  the  angry  billows  unsupported  by  any  but  an  unseen  arm; 
how  soon  we  find  our  faith  faltering  and  ourselves  sinking  be- 
neath the  foaming  wave,  or  shivering  with  fear  in  the  pelting 
storm  of  trial  and  advcrsitv. 

But  doubts  and  queries  will  arise,  though  our  general  theory 
may  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  revelation   of  God,  and. 
our  doubts  will  often  assume  a  form  like  the  following: 
17. 
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'' Reason  and  experience  teach   us  that  all   ends  aie  the  results'of  ad- 
equate  means,  that   all  occurrences  are   the  effects  of  adequate  causes — 
that  all   occurrences    and   events,    all   causes  and    effects,   are  subject    to 
the  fixed  laws  of  nature.     If  the  heavens  gather  blackness   and   the  storm 
sweeps  across  the  ocean,  it  scatters  the  navy  of  one  nation  that  chances  to  lie 
in  its  track,   as  readily  as  another,  whether  righteous  or  unrighteous.     If  an 
armed  giant  encounters  a  dwarf,  of  course  he  conquers  him,  whichever  may 
be  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong.    If  a  mighty  army  meets  a  handful  of  raw 
militia,  the  bells  toll  for  them,  though  they  may  be  as  righteous  as  Lot  or  Abra- 
ham, and  their  wives  are  made  widows,  and  their  children  fatherless,  and  their 
homes  desolate.     If  a  city  is  well  fortified,  and  an  inadequate  force  shall  come 
against  it,  that  force  comes  in  vain.      If  a  nation   shall    maintain  a  consistent 
course,  abide  by  the  true  principles  of  political  economy,    institute,  maintain, 
and  properly  administer  good  wholesome  laws,   that  nation  shall  prosper,  and 
vice  versa.    In   short,   it  is  with    nations  as  with  individuals,  a  transgression 
against  the  laws  of  nature  and  constitution  produces  disease,  accidents  or  death 
— industry,  frugality  and  economy,    result  in  health  and  affluence,  while  the 
heedless  and  blundering  fall,  the  lazy  and  improvident  starve  or  beg.      If  the 
earth    rushes  around    the  sun  in  her   annual  pathway  through  the  trackless 
ether,  nor  misses  once  her  course  from  year  to   year,  but  always  makes  her 
lime  to  a  single  second,  the  philosophic  mind  discovers  that  there  must  be  a 
centripetal   and  a  centrifugal  force,  which  properly   balance  each  other,  pro- 
ducing  the  motion  and  defining  the  course.     Reasoning  allegorically,  there- 
fore, we  may  justifiably  conclude,  that  though  there  are  many  effects  whose 
causes  are  wholly  or  partially  concealed  from  our  view,  especially  in  the  mor- 
al world,  and  though  there  are  many  apparent  causes  which  do  not  seem  to 
produce  their  legitimate  results,  yet  these  same  rules  really  apply  to  all  cases, 
only  modified,  it  may  be,  by  collateral  circumstances,  which  may  sometiraea 
be  hidden  from  our  view.     An  unlettered  tribe  of  savages  believe  that  a  great 
dog  begins  to  swallow  the  moon  when  it  is  eclipsed,  but  that  they  frighten 
him  away  by  screaming  and  beating  their  rude  gongs  ;  but  science  showa  that 
eclipses  and   other   events   are   subject  to  fixed  laws,  wholly  foreign  to  the 
whims    of  the   ignorant  and  superstitious.     And    as  ahnost  every  year  adds 
something  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  discovers  new  causes,  which  aflEbrd 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  various  phenomena,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  con- 
clude that  all  that  has  been  regarded  as  marvellous  or  providential,  might  be  ful- 
ly explained  on  philosophic  principles,  were  those  principles  fully  understood." 

There  is  a  plausibleness  m  these  doubts  and  queries  and 
counter  arguments,  which  entitle  them  to  a  fair  and  candid  con- 
sideration. 

That  there  are  certain  laws  in  obedience  to  which  the  machi- 
nery of  every  department  of  the  universe  ordinarily  moves,  is 
readily  conceded.  But  those  laws  were  originated  and  estab- 
lished by  Him  who  is  the  author   of  providential  occurrences  j 
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and  this  fact,  instead  of  disproving,  actually  implies  bis  careful 
gupervision.  A  glass  factory  or  a  cotton  mill  may  be  construct- 
€d  on  the  most  approved  principle  and  after  the  very  best  mod- 
el. But  the  material  must  be  supplied  and  skilful  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric,  or  the  factory  is  worth- 
less. The  machinery  must  be  properly  managed  and  kept  in 
good  repair.     But  He  who  built  the  universe, 

"  Whose  fiat  laid  the  corner-stone, 
And  heaved  the  pillars,  one  by  one," 

had  no  helper  in  planning  it,  none  in  constructing  it,  and  has 
none  in  keeping  it  in  proper  working  order,  nor  even  in  work- 
ing out  its  legitimate  results,  except  such  as  he  chooses  to  em- 
ploy for  their  benefit,  and  not  his  own.  And  lest  men  should 
forget  him,  and,  like  the  king  of  Babylon,  boast  themselves  in 
what  their  own  hands  have  done,  he  may  touch  the  wheels  of 
this  machinery  now  and  then,  to  remind  men  of  his  presence 
— imparting  an  unwonted  energy  to  a  given  cause  here,  and 
destroying  the  effect  of  another  there — supplying  a  new  motive 
power  at  pleasure,  or  removing  any  portion  of  that  machinery 
whose  work  may  have  been  accomplished,  or  temporarily  sus- 
pending its  movement.  Cannot  he,  and  will  not  he,  who  can 
•create  or  destroy  ten  thousand  worlds  as  easily  as  he  can  re- 
<;ord  the  death  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  falling  of  a  hair,  control  the 
movements  of  our  little  world  ? 

What  does  human  philosophy  know  of  all  the  hidden  springs 
and  secret  levers  which  God  placed  in  this  machinery  when  he 
set  it  up  ?  Men,  by  their  own  wisdom,  know  neither  their 
names,  their  number,  nor  their  uses.  And  how,  then,  can  they 
determine  with  certainty,  by  their  own  wisdom,  whether  those 
springs  are  touched  by  the  finger  of  God,  just  in  the  favorable 
moment,  or  whether  one  lever  is  sprung  here,  and  another  there, 
from  century  to  century,  by  the  progress  of  the  machinery  ? 
The  boundaries  of  this  moral  machinery  are  only  known  to  its  lim- 
itless author.  It  is  not,  therefore,  indispensable  to  show  than  an 
event  is  produced  by  immediate  interposition,  in  order  to  prove 
it  providential.  And  whether  he  who  foresaw  all  conditions  of 
men  and  nations  from  the  beginning,  has  laid  in  ambush  a  cer- 
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tain  Set  of  means  and  circumstances  for  every  individual  or  na- 
tional condition  which  can  occur,  or  whether  he  has  established 
only  general  laws,  and  manages  all  special  cases  by  special 
providences,  is  wholly  immaterial  to  us,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so  ; 
as  on  either  of  these  liypotheses,  all  nations  are  under  his  own 
immediate  supervision,  and  his  positive  promises  will  in  either 
case  receive  a  fulfilment,  and  his  threatenings  be  executed. 
But  that  experience  and  observation  determine  that  all  things^ 
men  and  nations,  are  controlled  by  the  same  general  laws, 
which  are  left  to  their  regular  course  without  such  variations 
as  adapt  them  to  specific  cases,  is  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion. Do  all  men  who  are  equally  exposed  and  of  similar  con- 
stitutions, contract  a  cold  or  a  fever,  or  else  all  escape  ?  And 
do  all  men  of  similar  constitutions,  and  afflicted  with  similar 
diseases,  either  die  or  recover  under  the  same  treatment?  Do 
all  men  who  are  equally  careless,  or  idle,  equally  industrious 
and  prudent,  endure  the  same  adversities  or  enjoy  the  same 
prosperities?  This  remains  unproved,  and  will  long  continue 
80.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  unwarrantable  assumption,  and,  to  all  hu- 
man appearance,  the  exceptions  to  such  a  rule  are  so  numerous 
as  to  render  it  almost  no  rule  at  all.  There  is  rather  every 
indication  that  besides  the  general  rules  of  the  universe,  there 
is,  in  the  destiny  of  every  man,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  or  a 
hidden  spring  which  shapes  the  fate  of  every  one,  and  makes  it 
to  difi'er  from  all  others;  or  a  special  providence,  which  so 
moulds  and  fashions  all  circumstances,  whether  prosperous  or 
adverse,  as  to  bring  blessings  to  the  heart  of  the  righteous,  and 
discomfiture  to  the  ungodly,  whether  the  parties  are  nations  or 
individuals. 

Let  philosophers  tell  us  where  were  those  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  which  control  the  earth,  when  the  shadow 
went  backward  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz ;  or  when  Joshua  and  his 
army  needed  more  time  for  the  slaughter  of  God's  enemies. 
Faith  answers  that  they  were  suspended  by  the  touch  of  Him 
who  made  them.  And  what  natural  force  had  that  blast  of 
rams'  horns  to  shake  down  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Jericho  ? 
And  why  was  it  essential,  to  render  that  blast  effective,  that 
the  city  should  be  compassed  seven  times  ?      Were  means  and 
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ends  adapted  here  ?  And  where  were  the  fixed  laws  of  nature 
when  Christ  rebuked  the  storm,  fed  the  multitudes,  healed  the 
sick,  and  raised  the  dead ;  and  when  his  disciples,  through  the 
power  he  gave  them,  bound  and  loosed  the  hands  of  nature  at 
will  ?  Where,  when  God  incarnate  wrenched  the  sceptre  from 
the  hand  of  death,  took  off  his  crown  and  regal  robes,  and  led 
him  captive?  And  what  should  become  of  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion when  that  promise  should  be  fulfilled — "  He  shall  give  his 
angels  change  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They 
shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 
a  stone  ?"        . 

It  is  true  that  a  raging  storm  may  swell  the  streams  and  im- 
pede the  march  of  an  army,  or  scatter  a  fleet.  But  who  sends 
the  rain  ?  Who  wakes  ihe  storm  ?  Who  makes  the  deep  to 
boil  ?     Who  controls  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  ? 

Who  "makes  the  sleeping  billows  roll, 
The  rolling  billows  sleep" — 

either  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  his  providence,  or  by 
the  action,  at  that  very  time  and  place,  of  a  cause  instituted 
when  the  world  was  made  ?  When  the  perfidious  Jezebel 
moved  the  weak  and  wicked  king  of  Israel  to  forsake  God,  in 
the  days  of  Elijah,  who  was  it  that  stayed  the  windows  of  heav- 
en for  three  and  a  half  years  ?  And  who,  when  the  prophet 
prostrated  himself  on  Mount  Carmel,  raised  that  cloud,  like  a 
man's  hand,  from  the  sea,  and  sent  an  abundance  of  rain  ?  And 
what  connection  had  natural  cause  and  effect  here  ?  Who  made 
the  widow's  oil  and  meal  last  all  the  longer  because  she  was 
generous  with  it?  Who,  in  the  time  of  that  fierce  conflict  with 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  sent  fire  to  kindle  up  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  ?  By  tliis  very  conflict,  into  which  the  prophet  was  crowd- 
ed by  the  force  of  circumstances,  God  gave  the  nation  a  moral 
lesson.  And  if  those,  and  a  hundred  similar  cases,  were  an 
exhibition  of  the  workings  of  some  secret  cause,  then  may  God 
hear  and  answer  the  cry  of  any  good  man  in  any  age,  and  deliv- 
er a  nation ;  for  the  God  of  Elijah  is  the  God  of  every  saint. 

A  giant  skilled  in  war,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  clothed 
in  mail,  met  a  stripling  shepherd  in  mortal  combat;  but  God 
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was  with  the  lad ;  and  with  dauntless  eye  and  an  unfaltering 
tread,  he  hasted  to  battle  and  to  victory ;  and  God  saved  Isra- 
el by  him.  When  many  of  a  doubting  and  trembling  nation, 
that  had  more  than  half  forsaken  their  God,  bad  hidden  them- 
selves in  the  cliffs  and  caves,  for  fear  of  their  enemies,  one 
young  mam,  with  his  armor  bearer,  without  the  knowledge  of 
another  solitary  soul,  attacked  and  routed  a  countless  host  of 
warriors,  trusting  alone  in  God ;  and  the  nation  was  saved. 
Were  the  means  adapted  to  the  ends  ?  When  three  hundred 
men,  armed  with  lamps  and  pitchers,  routed  an  army  whose 
number  was  as  the  number  of  the  grasshoppers — when  once  and 
again,  hy  no  human  agency^  the  enemies  of  God's  people  were 
slaughtered  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  what  became  of  the  sure 
relation  between  cause  and  effect  ? 

^  But  leaving  these  instances,  the  half  of  which  have  not  been 
told,  be  it  remembered  that  these  principles  are  no  more  power, 
less  nor  inoperative,  when  universally  applied,  than  whe7i  con- 
fined to  the  day  and  region  of  miracles.  He,  by  whose  power  all 
these  things  were  accomplished,  can  feed  multitudes,  hush  tem- 
pests, raise  storms,  heal  the  sick,  prevent  death,  defeat  armies 
by  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  if  he  prefers ;  and,  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  say,  that  he  only  works  in  a  miraculous  manner  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  his  power  and  presence.  In  the 
plain  declarations  of  his  word,  samples  of  which  have  been  quot- 
ed, the  language  is  unequivocal  and  of  universal  application, 
and  not  limited  to  a  few  isolated  instances,  nor  to  the  dealings 
of  God  with  Israel,  nor  the  enemies  of  Israel,  but  they  extend 
to  all  nations,  and  to  the  end  of  time.  In  this  fact  there  is  con- 
solation, and  hope,  and  strength,  and  joy  to  all  who  heartily 
love  God  and  believe  his  word. 

But  no  inveterate  doubter  will  fail  to  raise  another  query — 
If  God  has,  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  a  care  for  the  right,  and  if 
he  is  pledged  to  vindicate  that  right  in  all  national  conflicts, 
why  do  we  not  see  the  displays  of  his  power  to  this  effect  in 
the  history  of  nations  ? 

Aje — and  why  do  not  blind  men  see  the  sun  at  noon? 
Why  do  not  infidels  discover  the  footprints  and  finger  marks  of 
Jehovah   on   the   green   earth  and   heaving  ocean  and  starry 
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heavens  ?  Why  do  they  not  hear  his  voice  in  the  cataract  and 
the  rill,  in  the  tempest  and  the  breeze?  Why  do  they  not  see 
his  face  reflected  from  the  dew-drop,  the  sunbeam,  the  rainbow, 
and  the  threatening  cloud  ?  Why  do  they  not  discover  the  in- 
estimable excellences  of  his  holv  revelation  ?  Answer  us,  and 
we  will  answer  you. 

Men  who  have  carefully  studied  the  word  of  God  and  the 
history  of  nations,  who  have  compared  the  inspired  record  with 
the  writings  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  and  of  modern  trav- 
ellers, should  not  raise  this  query.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  sev- 
eral others,  have  written  much  concerning  the  fate  of  the  cities 
and  nations  which  have  lived  and  flourished  their  little  hour, 
and  gone  to  oblivion.  They  penned  their  rise  and  fall  centu- 
ries before  they  came,  and  told  the  causes  of  their  overthrow. 
And  as  face  answers  to  face  in  water,  so  do  the  prophetic  rec- 
ords of  these  events  answer  to  the  subsequent  history,  written 
by  unbelievers,  who  had  doubtless  never  seen'  nor  heard  of  the 
prophecies,  and  who  would  have  been  among  the  last  to  be  in- 
terested in  their  fulfilment.  The  springing  up  of  the  rank 
weeds  in  the  ornamental  grounds,  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  the 
gambols  of  satyrs  and  jackals  and  dragons  in  the  streets  and 
palaces  of  some  of  their  cities — the  spreading  of  the  nets  of 
fishermen  on  the  sites  of  some  of  those  cities,  and  the  doubtful- 
ness of  the  locality  of  others,  and  the  superstitious  avoidance 
of  others  still,  are  all  fully  attested  by  existing  facts. 

But  mark  still  one  essential  difi'erence  in  the  spirit  of  those  rec- 
ords. The  prophets  saw  them  from  a  Divine  stand-point,  and 
the  profane  historians  from  a  human  position.  Hence,  where 
the  prophet  saw  the  hand  of  God,  the  historian  saw  only  the 
hand  of  man  and  the  working  of  means.  The  prophets  saw 
that  God  cursed  and  overthrew  those  kingdoms,  because  of 
their  iniquities,  and  laid  their  magnificent  capitals  in  dust  and 
ruins,  as  a  punishment  for  their  idolatry,  sensuality^  voluptuous- 
ness and  oppression.  But  skepticism  either  fails  to  recognize 
this  fact,  or  fails  to  learn  from  it  the  lesson  that  God  would 
teach.  The  son  of  God  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Roman  armies  for  their  wicked  rejection  and  cruel  mur- 
der of  Him  who  came  to  save  the  citizens,  the  nation,  and  the 
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world.  And  when  the  anguish  of  those  citizens  came  upon 
them,  accompanied  by  the  phenomena  which  Christ  had  before 
described,  and  which,  to  the  few  who  believed,  so  clearly  indi- 
cated that  God  had  taken  the  nation  in  hand,  how  small  the 
number  of  those  who  recalled  the  words  of  the  Saviour  and 
profited  by  his  admonitions  !  How  strange  their  infatuation  ! 
And  yet  it  was  hardly  less  marvellous  than  that  of  our  own 
time,  which  so  beclouds  our  moral  vision,  and  so  bedims  our 
mental  sight  as  to  prevent  us  from  discovering  the  fulfilment  of 
the  sterling  declarations  of  Jehovah,  in  his  dealings  with  all 
nations  in  all  ages. 

Napoleon  was  the  scourge  of  Europe.  In  the  progress  of 
time  and  events,  that  scourge  became  broken.  Encircled  by 
the  rock-bound  shores  of  St.  Helena,  that  Emperor  whose 
brow  had  worn  laurels  perhaps  as  bright  as  conqueror  ever 
wore,  pined  away  his  evening  life  in  solitude.  The  pages  of 
profane  history  record  this  to  be  transmitted  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  worldly  wisdom  penetrates  no  farther.  Turn,  now,  to 
the  sacred  oracles.  Here  we  find  that,  by  the  permission  of 
God,  the  Assyrians  should  scourge  Judah  for  their  iniquities, 
but  should  stir  up  a  scourge  for  them  in  turn.  Accordingly, 
when  God  had  sufficiently  punished  Judah  with  them,  he  sent 
his  angel,  who  smote  the  Assyrian  hosts  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction, and  their  impious  king  returned  to  die  by  his  own 
son's  hand,  in  the  temple  of  his  God.  The  Chaldeans  and 
Babylonians  were  used  as  a  sword  in  tlie  hand  of  the  Lord  for 
the  punishment  of  Judah  for  their  iniquities.  But  they  were 
proud  and  insolent  and  unrelenting  in  laying  on  the  stripes. 
They  did  it  not  for  God,  but  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
malice.  Their  king  was  therefore  driven  from  among  men ; 
and  for  seven  years  a  wretched  maniac,  with  only  an  occasional 
gleam  of  reason,  he  consorted  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  All 
this  was  done  that  he  might  learn  that  ^'  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will." 
lu  his  case  the  discipline  became  eff*ectual,  but  his  successor 
spurned  the  instruction,  and,  with  a  relish  for  the  cruel  work, 
he  practiced  on  the  Jews  the  inflictions  which  their  departure 
from  God  had  so  richly  merited.     And  in  a  drunken  revelry, 
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amidst  his  filth  and  glory — his  regal  splendor  and  his  moral 
degradation,  the  finger  of  a  hand  moves  against  the  palace  wall, 
and  traces,  in  letters  of  living  fire,  the  last  word  of  warning 
God  condescended  to  give.  None  but  a  victim  of  his  oppres- 
sion could  correctly  read  and  interpret  the  fearful  message. 
The  terror  stricken  princes,  taking  heart  again, — for  what  could 
an  army  do  against  walls  at  least  30  feet  thick  and  150  feet  in 
height  ? — they  rally  to  the  mad  banquet,  till  Cyrus  and  his 
veteran  legions,  under  the  direction  of  the  God  of  battles,  bat- 
tered in  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and  ended  their  sacrilegious 
feast.  And  when  the  morning  sun  looked  in  upon  them,  their 
heart's  blood  was  mingling  in  pools  of  wine,  and  those  ghastly 
corses  clutched  in  their  stiffened  hands  the  vessels  of  God's 
house,  from  which  they  had  dared  to  quafi".  And  he  who  reads 
can  scarce  forbear  to  exclaim,  "  0,  righteous  God,  thy  retribu- 
tions, though  slow,  are  certain;  and  thy  mercies,  though  often 
delayed,  are  sure  to  come." 

How  are  we  assured  that  there  is  anything  more  providen- 
tial in  the  life  and  times  of  Belshazzar  than  of  Napoleon  ?  We 
have  no  such  assurance ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  it. 
Belshazzar  treated  the  sacred  things  of  God  profanely,  and 
God  smote  him.  Napoleon  jested  profanely  with  the  thought 
that  God  would  defeat  a  wicked  purpose,  and  said  sneeringly 
he  had  always  noticed  that  God  helped  the  heavy  battalions. 
From  that  hour  the  star  of  Napoleon  sunk  to, rise  no  more. 
He  had  chastised  Europe  and  crippled  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  ended  his  mission. 

Profane  history  makes  it  a  masterly  stroke  of  generalship  by 
which  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  condemns  the  stupidity  of  Bel. 
shazzar  and  his  nobles,  that  the  two  leaved  brazen  gates,  lead- 
ing to  the  river,  should  have  been  left  open  on  that  fatal  night, 
and  that  the  king  and  his  lords  should  have  been  engaged  in  a 
debauch  at  a  time  so  critical.  Inspiration  says  of  Cyrus :  "  He 
is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure,  saying  to 
Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple,  Thy  founda- 
tion shall  be  laid.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations  before 
him ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings  to  open  before  him  the 
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two  leaved  gates ;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go 
before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight;  I  will  break 
in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron  j 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness  and  hidden  rich- 
es of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  the  Lord  who 
call  thee  by  thy  name  am  the  God  of  Israel,"  &c.  And  all  this 
was  spoken  and  recorded  many  years  before  Cyrus  was  born, 
or  Belshazzar  was  conceived.     See  Jer.  51,  and  Isa.  44,  45. 

Had  God  seen  fit  to  give  us,  by  the  pen  of  some  one  of  his 
prophets,  a  history  of  Bonaparte  before  his  birth,  or  had  the 
Holy  Spirit  dictated  a  subsequent  record  of  his  career,  we 
should  doubtless  learn  that  the  scourge  of  Europe  was  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  as  really  at 
Moscow  and  at  Waterloo,  as  at  the  theshing  floor  of  Arunah,  or  at 
the  palace  of  Belshazzar.  And  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  the  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
with  all  the  officers  of  their  empires — not  excepting  the  poor 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  the  crawling,  intriguing  Emperor  of  the 
French,  are  all  as  really  in  God's  hands, and  as  really  subject  to 
his  providential  dealings,  as  were  the  kings  and  nations  of  Is- 
rael, of  Judah,  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  and  Egyptians. 

Why  should  not  faith  see  as  plainly  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
planting  of  a  Puritan  Colony  in  New  England,  as  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  ?  The  founders  of  that  Colony,  like  the  Israelites,  en- 
dured great  persecutions  in  iheir  native  country,  encountered 
great  opposition  in  leaving  their  native  land,  attended  by  many 
circumstances  in  their  favor,  which  appear  to  one  accustomed  to 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  everything,  as  clearly  providential,  and 
almost  miraculous.  Many  disasters  attend  them  on  their  voy- 
age and  their  landing  and  settlement.  And  yet  in  all  these 
there  seemed  to  be  a  hand  of  Providence  that  guided  and  di- 
rected them.  And  for  many  years,  circumstances  were  con- 
stantly occurring  which  the  Puidtans  themselves  regarded  as 
entirely  providential.  From  the  pages,  of  inspired  history  one 
reads  that  God  protected  the  nation  he  had  chosen,  that  he 
fought  for  them,  that  he  counselled  them,  that  he  slev^  their  en- 
emies, and  that  he  sent  confusion  and  foolishness  into  thecoun- 
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Bels  of  their  foes.  In  the  uninspired  record,  he  is  constantly 
encountering  circumstances  almost  wholly  as  unaccountable, 
only  the  testimony  that  God  actually  wrought  these  marvellous 
things  is  withheld.  As  an  example,  he  reads  of  the  French 
fleet  under  the  charge  of  Duke  D'Anville,  consisting  of  forty 
ships,  on  their  way  from  Chebucto,  N.  S.,  to  Boston,  in  the  year 
1746,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  entering  Boston  harbor, 
and  destroying  the  city,  which  was  wholly  defenceless.  He 
reads  that  the  people  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  the  congregations 
of  New  England  assembled  in  their  places  of  worship,  to  plead 
that  God  would  avert  that  ruin  which  they  had  not  power  to 
prevent.  Overlooking  other  assemblies  who  were  pleading 
with  equal  earnestness,  he  confines  his  attention  to  one  in  Boa- 
ton,  where  the  whole  audience  bowed  the  head  in  solemn 
silence,  while  their  humble  pastor  lifted  up  his  voice  on  high, 
and  seemed  actuallv  to  wrestle  with  God.  The  windows  of 
the  sanctuary  suddenly  begin  to  clatter,  and  the  voice  of  plead- 
ing is  almost  drowned  with  the  noise  of  a  furious  wind.  Paus- 
ing in  his  supplication,  the  startled  pastor,  as  well  as  the  silent 
pleaders  in  the  assembly,  opens  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  gazes  in  astonishment  at  this  sudden  outburst  of  the 
elements,  then,  with  new  faith,  he  agonizes  with  Him  who 
rules  the  seas,  and  whose  behests  the  stormy  winds  obey,  that 
this  sudden  tempest  may  disperse  the  hostile  fleet,  and  deliver 
the  helpless  from  the  power  of  the  oppressor. 

The  storm  passes  over.  Suddenly  it  came  arid  suddenly  it 
departed.  It  blew  where  it  listed,  and  all  heard  the  sound 
thereof,  but  none  knew  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  went. 
But  its  work  was  done.  The  flower  of  the  French  navy  was 
broken  and  scattered.  One  by  one  the  vessels  crept  into  port 
and  told  their  piteous  tale  of  sad  disaster.  But  many  never 
returned.  They  wore  summoned  before  their  Judge  to  render 
their  report  to  him,  and  among  them  the  first  and  second  officer 
of  the  expedition;  and  the  great  French  enterprise  against 
Boston  was  abandoned. 

Many  other  instances,  equally  striking,  one  meets  with  in 
reading  the  uninspired  record  of  events,  especially  the  events 
of  the  earlv  historv  of  our  own   countrv — instances  in  which 
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our  fathers  fasted  and  prayed  when  gaunt  famine  stared  tbem 
in  the  face,  and  clutched  at  their  hearts  with  its  bony  lingers, 
but  was  foiled  by  circumstances  "  almost  miraculous" — instances 
in  which  stealthy  tribes  of  savage  foes  were  about  to  wipe  out 
the  last  vestige  of  the  settlements,  pursuant  to  well-matured 
plans,  which  gave  every  promise  of  success,  but  which  were  de- 
feated, after  much  fasting  and  prayer,  by  means  that  seemed 
wholly  providential. 

In  these  numerous  occurrences,  the  eye  of  faith  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  hand  of  God.  In  reference  to  them,  Dwight  re- 
marks : 

"  Blessings  have,  in  many  instances,  been  g:iven  after  fervent  prayers  have 
ascended  to  God,  when  none  but  God  coiild  have  contributed  to  their  exist- 
ence ;  vvhen  they  were  utterly  unattainable  by  any  human  efforts,  and  after 
all  hope  of  obtaining  them,  except  by  prayer,  had  vanished.  I  am  bound,  as 
an  inhabitant  of  New  England,  solemnly  to  declare,  that  were  there  no  in- 
stances to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  the  blessings  communicated  to  this 
would  afford  ample  satisfaction  concerning  this  subject,  to  every  sober,  much 
more  to  every  pious,  man." 

Is  the  day  of  miracles  over  ?  If  these  circumstances  are  not 
miracles,  we  do  not  need  miracles;  for  special  providences,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  are  fully  adequate  to  all  national  wants. 
Where  the  division  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  miracles  and 
providences,  we  cheerfully  leave  for  others  to  decide.  And 
are  not  these  special  interpositions  of  Providence  in  national 
affairs  ?  If  not,  what  could  constitute-  such  a  providence — and 
what,  short  of  an  inspired  record^  could  constitute  sufficient 
proof  of  such  a  providence  ?  In  these  occurrences,  the  man 
with  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  finds  a  parallel  for  the 
fasting  and  praying  of  the  men  of  Nineveh,  when,  2500  years 
before,  they  humbled  themselves  under  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 
He  finds  a  parallel  for  the  fasting  and  praying  of  the  Jews  and 
the  utter  overthrow  of  their  enemies,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
leader  of  those  enemies  on  the  very  gallows  prepared  for  the 
man  of  God.  Had  profane  history  recorded  those  events,  they 
would  have  been  no  more  miraculous  than  those  recorded  in 
our  own  history.  We  need  not  go  to  the  inspired  volume  to 
find  a  Jonathan,  and  his  armor  bearer,  a  Gideon  with  his  300 
warriors,  or  a  David  with  his  handful  of  raw  recruits.     Had 
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the  prophets  written  the  history  of  our  Revolution,  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  we  might  often  find  in  that  history  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  helped  that  poor,  ragged,  half  frozen, 
half  starved  band  of  patriots,  in  answer  to  fervent  prayer — 
that  while  Washington  himself  was  pleading  with  God,  a  heav- 
enly messenger  was  troubling  the  camp  of  the  enemy  and  turn- 
ing the  counsels  of  their  Ahithopels  into  foolishness — that  he 
who  led  forth  the  Hebrew  hosts  to  battle  and  to  victorv,  also 
led  the  army  that  huml)lcd  the  pride  of  that  haughty  sovereign 
and  those  ambitious  nobles  that  claimed  the  right  to  tyrannize 
over  the  American  colonies. 

This  view  of  the  dealing  of  God  does  not  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  national  labor  and  vigilance.  In  his  providential  deal- 
ings, and  even  in  the  working  of  miracles,  God  usually  employs 
human  agencies.  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it:  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchr- 
men  wakcth  but  in  vain."  Yet  God  does  not  promise  to  build' 
the  house  without  laborers,  nor  to  keep  the  city  unless  the- 
watchmen  are  vigilant.  Hushai  with  iiis  wisdom,  David  with  hia 
sling  and  pebble,  Jonathan  with  his  armor  bearer^  Gideon  witb 
his  three  hundred,  Joshua  with  his  priests  and  rams' horns,  &c., 
&c.,  are  ordinarily  employed  of  God  as  instrumentalities  in 
carrying  out  his  providential  dealings.  Idleness  and  supinc- 
ness,  in  a  nation  or  an  individual,  are  sins.,  God  co-operates 
with  a  nation  that  fears  him,  and  renders  their  efforts  success- 
ful;  provided  they  confide  in  him,  and  not  themselves. 

Nor  do  we,  in  our  treatment  of  this  subject,  lose  sight  of  the 
free  agency  of  man.  Nor  do  the  theories  of  God's  providences 
and  man's  free  agency,  in  the  least  degree  conflict  with,  or  crip- 
ple, each  other.  God  often  overrules  the  voluntary  acts  of 
men,  and  produces  results  wholly  different  from  what  they 
intended ;  but  still  holds  them  to  an  account  for  the  intended 
result. 

We  reserve  for  a  future  article  the  illustration  of  the  provi- 
dences of  God  in  the  incidents  of  the  present  war. 
18 
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Art.  VII.— the   ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date  when  Christianity 
was  given  to  Britain.  The  Romans  obtained  permanent  foot- 
ing on  the  island  about  A.  D.  43.  It  is  probable  that  not  long 
after,  the  influx  of  strangers  for  settlement  or  trade  carried 
thither  some  Christian  disciples,  who,  with  more  or  less  zeal;, 
spread  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  We  have  conclusive  testi- 
mony that,  by  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Christianity  had 
nearly  supplanted  the  oak  and  mistletoe  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and,  instead  of  circles  of  huge  stones,  as  at  Stone- 
heuge  and  Salisbury,  had  reared  Christian  temples  of  worship. 
The  influence  of  the  Druids,  the  priests  of  the  Britons,  witb 
their  sacrifice  of  human  victims  and  worship  of  idols,  had  ex- 
tended to  every  department  of  government.  They  were  not 
only  priests,  but  judges,  civil  and  criminal ;  their  decisions  in- 
religion  and  politics  alike  were  law.  The  Romans  found  suclv 
a  system  utterly  at  variance  with  their  own ; — it  was  accord- 
ingly abolished  by  the  severest  penal  enactments. 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith  to  Britain  has  been 
credited,  by  many  ingenious  writers,  to  the  efforts  of  some  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  or  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  but  the  tes- 
timony is  far  from  conclusive,  and  the  expressions  carefully 
culled  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  are  specially 
claimed  to  connect  the  labors  of  St.  Paul  with  the  entrance  of 
light,  fail  to  prove  the  presence  of  that  illustrious  laborer. 

The  church  became  a  large  and  influential  body  by  the  close 
of  the  third  century.  The  names  of  her  bishops  regularly  oc- 
cur in  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  held  on  tlie  conti- 
nent, after  the  year  313.  Her  constancy  was  severely  tested 
in  the  persecutions  incited  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Pa- 
gan priests  and  magistrates,  incited  by  Roman  hatred,  revenged 
themselves  for  the  desertion  of  their  altars.     Christians  were 


*  Lingard's  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ;  British  Literary  Biography,  hy  T.  A. 
Wright;  History  of  ihe  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Sharon  Turner;  Soames's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  ;  Soames's  Bampton  Lectures,  &c. 
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compelled  to  take  shelter  in  caverns  and  forests,  where  misery 
and  death  awaited  them.  Churches  were  desecrated  or  wholly 
demolished. 

History  has  ca.refiilly  preserved  the  name  of  Alban  of  Veru- 
1am,  as  that  of  the  first  martyr  of  Britain.  When  the  persecu- 
tion began,  he  was  a  pagan,  but  he  could  not  refuse  asylum  to 
^  Christian  priest,  who  sought  his  protection.  At  length,  the 
retreat  of  the  priest  was  discovered,  but  Alban,  now  won  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  devotion  of  its  sheltered  disciple,  deter- 
mined to  save  him.  Dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  priest,  ho 
was  dragged  before  the  Roman  tribunal.  The  deception  was 
discovered,  and  he  was  commanded  to  choose  between  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  and  the  death  intended  for  the  refugee.  Threats 
and  scourging  could  not  induce  him  to  insult  his  newly-found 
faith ;  he  was  accordingly  beheaded.  On  the  spot  where  he 
suffered,  there  arose,  in  after  years;  the  stately  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's.  Many  other  native  Christians  bore  a  like  testimony 
to  their  faith  by  martyrdom. 

On  the  accession  of  Constantino,  313,  persecution  ceased. 
Christians  issued  from  their  hiding  places,  and  again  instituted 
their  worship  in  renovated  sanctuaries.  The  British  Christians 
did  not  differ  in  doctrines  and  customs  from  the  purer  contin- 
ental churches  of  the  same  period.  The  errors  of  Arius  and  of 
Pelagius  found  some  countenance  there,  for  a  time,  but  were  at 
length  successfully  met  and  checked. 

Scarcely  had  the  churches  begun  to  recover  from  persecution 
when  the  country  was  overrun  by  hordes  of  Picts  and  Scots.* 
The  first  inroads  of  the  Picts,  306,  were  easily  repelled ;  but 
when,  in  368,  they  were  joined  by  the  Scots  from  Erin,  they 
overran  all  the  country  north  of  the  Thames.  With  considera- 
ble difficulty,  the  declining  Roman  power  checked  their  ad- 
vance, but  it  was  never  able  to  drive  them  out  of  the  northern 
districts.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Domestic 
factions  sprang  up,  and  the  sword,  which  should  have  been 
wielded   by  united  chiefs  against  a  common   foe,  was  turned 

*  The  Scots  were  originally  natives  of  Ireland  ;   settling  at  length  as  colo- 
nies in  the  north  of  Britain,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Scotland. 
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against  each  other.     The  Picts  and  Scots  renewed  their  depre- 
dations, and  completed  the  misery  of  the  land. 

At  that  time,  the  Saxons,  livinji:  along  the  sea-coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jutland,  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  warlike  of  the  German  tribes.  Their  character  was  well 
known  to  the  Southern  Britons,  since  they  had  made  frequent 
attacks  upon  the  coast,  even  in  the  days  of  the  most  eflBcient 
Roman  rule.  Their  cruelty  and  barbarity  were  proverbial. 
From  such  a  source  the  miserable,  disheartened  Britons  sought 
relief.  The  Saxons  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  land 
upon  which  they  had  often  looked  longingly.  Their  valor  re- 
pelled the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  then,  turning  their  arms  against 
the  natives,  they  took  almost  complete  possession  of  the  island. 

The  religion  of  the  Saxons  was  a  martial  superstition,  min- 
gled with  a  worship  of  celestial  bodies.  Wodin  was  their 
chief  hero,  the  inspirer  of  the  bardic  song,  and  the  incantations 
of  the  sorcerer.  Thor  ranked  next,  as  the  god  of  battles.  In 
Britain,  especially  in  Northumberland,  the  Angles  mixed  with 
this  species  of  idolatry  the  still  extant  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Druids.  The  Saxon  offered  his  prayers  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  forest,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  believing  that  there 
he  should  be  surer  to  find  the  Elves,  or  lesser  deities,  who,  un- 
seen, inhabited  the  earth.  He  believed  that  the  soul  did  not 
perish  with  the  body.  He  understood  Jehovah  as  God — the 
good — and  knew  him  as  the  author  of  goodness.  In  his  writ- 
ing and  in  his  speech,  he  knew  no  such  distinctions  in  the  words 
as  we  make.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  he  had  an  apprecia- 
tion of  our  fallen  human  nature,  for  the  same  word,  man,  by 
which  he,  like  us,  designates  a  human  being,  also  signifies  wick- 
edness. I 

By  tlie  hostility  and  cruelty  of  the  conquerors,  the  Britons 
were  driven  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  in  the  west.  Neither 
their  lives  nor  their  dwellings  were  safe  from  destruction. 
The  remains  of  Roman  civilization  were  obliterated.  All 
chances  for  improvement  were  cut  off  from  the  invaders  by  the 
extermination  of  the  people  capable  of  imparting  it.  The  re- 
finements of  society,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  were 
alike  swept  away  by  the  devotees  of  Wodin  and  Thor.     The 
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effect  of  such  inveterate  hatred  and  unrelenting  devastation  on 
the  minds  of  the  British  Christians,  is  thus  pictured  by  Dr. 


Lingard : 


"  In  their  estimation  the  Saxons  Were  an  accursed  race,  the  children  of 
robbers  and  murderers,  possessing  the  fruit  of  their  fathers'  crimes,  and  there- 
fore still  lying  under  the  malcidictions  pronounced  by  the  British  bishops 
against  the  invaders.  With  them  the  Saxon  was  no  belter  than  a  pagan 
bearing  the  name  of  a  Christian.  .They  refused  to  return  his  salutation,  to 
join  in  prayer  with  him  in  ciiurch,  to  sit  with  him  at  the  same  table,  to  abide 
with  him  under  the  same  roof.  The  remnant  qf  his  meals  and  the  food  over 
which  he  had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  they  threw  to  their  dogs  an<l 
swine  ;  the  cup  out  of  which  he  had  drank  they  scoured  with  sand,  as  if  k 
had  contracted  defilement  from  his  lips.  If  he  came  among  them  as  a  stran- 
ger, and  solicited  an  asylum,  he  was  subjected  to  a  course  of  penance  during 

forty  days,  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  their  fellowship." 

» 

This  is  a  description  of  the  state  of  feeling  after  the  Saxons 
had  begun  to  receive  the  word  of  life,  and  after  Christianity 
had  made  some  progress  among  them.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
at  all  probable  that  missionaries,  from  the  confines  of  Wales, 
would  go  forth  to  bear  the  gospel  to  the  Saxons. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Hengist  gathered  his  followers  on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  St. 
Augustine  landed  on  the  same  spot,  bringing  the  faith  of  the 
cross.  The  interest  of  Pope  Gregory  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  resulted  in  the  sending  of  that  missionary, 
with  forty  associates,  to  convert  them.  Kent,  the  oldest  of 
the  Saxon  kingdoms,  first  received  the  gospel  light.  Augus- 
tine declared  to  the  king,  Ethelbert,  that  he  had  journey^ 
thus  far  from  Rome,  to  guide  him  and  his  subjects  to  everlast- 
ing joys  above ;  these  he  promised  on  conversion.  Themes- 
sage  was  cautiously  received.  <^  Fair  words  and  promises," 
Ethelbert  replied,  "  but  still  new  and  uncertain.  But  your  dis- 
tant pilgrimage  and  charitable  purpose  of  offering  us  a  boon, 
justly  claim  our  hospitality."  The  king  accordingly  provided 
a  residence  for  them  at  Canterbury,  and  gave  assurance  that 
their  efforts  to  convert  his  people  should  not  be  restricted. 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  with  the  Christian  Bertha,  sister 
of  the  king  of  Paris,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of 
18* 
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the  mission  of  Augustine.  By  permission  of  the  king,  she  had 
previously  caused  a  deserted  church  near  Canterbury  to  be  fit* 
ted  up  for  Divine  service.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  mis- 
sionaries that,  by  the  following ,  Christmas,  Ethelbert  and  ten 
thousand  of  his  subjects  had  been  received  into  the  church. 

Augustine,  sending  messengers  to  Rome,  who  magnified  his 
services,  and  reported  miracles  done  by  him,  received  from  the 
Pope  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  of  his  order  in  Britain,  and 
was  charged  with  the  ordination  of  bishops.  For  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  influence  and  authority,  he  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  native  clergy  of  Britain,  among  the  mountains  in 
Wales,  to  induce  them,  as  he  said,  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
(johverting  the  Saxons.  At  a  final  conference,  with  great 
'haughtiness  and  not  deigning  to  rise  from  his  seat,  he  peremp- 
torily declared:  "I  ask  only  three  things  of  you;  one,  that  you 
.should  keep  Easter  as  we  do ;  another,  that  you  should  baptize 
according  to  the  Roman  ritual;  a  third,  that  you  should  join  us 
in  preaching  to  the  Saxons.  With  your  other  peculiarities  we 
shall  patiently  bear." 

The  Britons,  disgusted  by  such  treatment,  refused  to  listen 
to  either  of  his  propositions ;  accordingly,  after  an  angry  re- 
ply, the  missionary  took  his  departure.  Not  long  after  this 
occurrence,  Augustine  died.  He  cannot,  in  any  large  sense,  be 
called  the  apostle  of  England,  but  rather  an  energetic  and 
successful  pioneer.  It  was  not  left  to  Roman  missionaries  to 
convert  the  Saxons,  but  to  the  pious  monks  from  the  monaste- 
ries of  Ireland. 


"  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  barbarous  valor  of  the  northern  nations 
was  trampling  into  dust  the  disjointed  and  enervated  remains  of  Roman  great- 
ness, and  thus  placing  in  peril  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  through  a 
great  part  of  Europe  ;  Ireland,  which  had  but  recently  received  the  faith, 
should  have  baen  so  faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  its  teachings,  as  to 
liave  furnished  an  innumerable  band  of  dovoted  laborers,  ready  to  rush  into 
every  open  door,  to  enlighten  the  benighted,  to  correct  the  erring,  to  rouse 
into  diligence  the  lukewarm,  and  thus  to  diffuse  a  leaven  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness through  all  western  Britaiji." — ( Smith'' s  Life  of  Columba.) 

■     The  Saxons  of  Northumbria  were  converted  by  Paulinus,  one 
of  a  second  band  of  missionaries  sent  to  England  by  Gregory. 
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After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Edwin,  the  king,  becamd 
"  Bretwalda,"  or  chief  of  the  Saxon  princes.  On  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  claims  of  Christianity  he  called  a  council  of  his 
priests  and  nobles  to  advise  with  him.  The  first  who  advanced 
his  opinion  was  Coifi,  chief  priest  of  Northurabria.  The  beauty 
of  his  expressions,  and  their  depth  of  feeling  warrant  their  in- 
sertion here. 

"  Thou  hast  seen,  O  Kino^,  when  the  fire  blazed  and  the  hall  was  warm, 
and  thou  wast  seated  at  the  feast  amid  thy  nobles,  whilst  the  winter  storm 
raged  without  and  the  snow  fell,  how  some  solitary  sparrow  has  flown  through, 
scarcely  entered  at  one  door  before  it  disappeared  by  the  other.  Whilst  it  was 
in  the  hall  it  feels  not  the  storm,  but,  after  the  space  of  a  moment,  it  returns 
to  whence  it  came,  and  thou  beholdesl  it  no  longer,  nor  knowest  where  or 
to  what  it  may  be  exposed.  Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  life  of  man,  a 
short  moment  of  enjoyment,  and  we  know  not  whence  we  came  nor  whither  we 
are  going.  If  this  new  doctrine  brings  us  any  greater  certitude  of  the  future, 
i  for  one  vote  for  its  adoption." 

Before  such  arguments  Saxon  paganism  fell.  But  the  mission 
of  Paulinus  eventually  failed.  Edwin  was  slain  in  battle,  and 
frightful  destruction  followed.  Paulinus  sailed  for  safety  to 
Kent,  and  Northumbria  relapsed  into  paganism.  At  length 
Oswald  established  himself  upon  the  throne.  During  exile  in 
Scotland  he  received  the  Christian  faith,  and,  on  his  accession, 
determined  to  give  it  to  his  people.  He  sent  for  missionaries 
to  Scotland.  Aidan,  Finan  and  Colman  visited  him  and  evan- 
gelized the  north  of  England. 

Penda,  king  of  Mcrcia,  received  as  the  apostle  of  his  king- 
dom, Diuma,  a  Scot,  consecrated  by  Finan  of  Northumbria.  The 
midland  counties  were  converted  by  him,  and  his  successors. 

Sigcbert,  king  of  Essex,  was  converted  during  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  Northumbria.  A  missionary  from  tliat  kingdom  at- 
tended him  home,  by  whose  labors,  chiefly,  the  modern  diocese 
of  London  was  reclaimed. 

East  Anglia  was  principally  indebted  for  the  gospel  to  Ro- 
man prelates,  yet  much  was  done  by  the  labors  of  Fursey,  an 
Irish  monk.  Roman  zeal  also — aided  somewhat  by  domestic 
labors — rescued  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  from  bar- 
barism.    The  WcJrt  Saxons  were  converted  by  Birinus,  a  Ro- 
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man  monk,  sent  to  England  by  the  emperor  Honorius ;  the  in- 
fluence of  Oswald  imparted  no  little  success  to  his  mission. 

Last  in  order,  Sussex  received  the  faith.  Her  king  returned 
from  the  Christian  coiirt  of  Mercia,  a  believer.  He  had  been 
baptized  there,  the  king  of  Mercia  standing  sponsor.  Wilfrid, 
driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  king  of  Northumbria,  whose 
displeasure  he  had  incurred,  found  no  safety  until  he  gained  the 
frontiers  of  Sussex  and  sought  refuge  among  its  inhabitants. 
During  his  stay  he  extended  the  gospel  to  the  last  pagan  tribe. 

The  final  prevalence  of  Rome  over  the  national  church  was 
due  largely  to  the  labors  of  Wilfrid.  He  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
bv  birth,  but  was  educated  at  Home.  On  his  return  to  Enjif- 
land,  Northumbria  was  under  the  rule  of  Oswy  and  Alch- 
frid.  They  presented  him  with  Ripon,  a  monastery  formerly 
inhabited  by  Scottish  clergy,  but  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
leave  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  adopt  Roman  customs. 
Wilfrid  was  ordained  in  664.  The  see  of  York  had  now  been 
vacant  many  years,  and  Northumbria  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Scottish  bishops  whose  seat  was  at  Landisfarue,  a  small 
island  on  the  eastern  coast.  In  a  controversy  with  the  native 
clergy  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  Easter,  Wilfrid  prevailed  and 
won  over  the  king  to  the  Roman  party.  The  Scottish  bishop 
resigned  Landisfarue,  and  returned  to  his  native  land.  His  see 
was  given  to  another  Scot,  Yuda,  who  had  embraced  the  Roman 
doctrines.  Cedd,  bishop  of  Essex,  returned  from  the  contro- 
versy a  convert  to  Wilfrid.  At  length  Wilfrid  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  York,  but  during  his  absence  to  obtain  consecra- 
tion from  the  bishop  of  Paris,  the  king,  disgusted  by  his  long 
delay  of  three  years,  gave  the  see  to  Ceadda,  or  Chad,  a  pious 
monk  from  Ireland  and  a  disciple  of  Aidan,  who,  careless  of 
Roman  approval,  was  consecrated  by  Wina,  bishop  of  Wessex, 
and  two  British  prelates.  On  returning,  Wilfrid  humbly  sought 
his  monastery  of  Ripon.  Soon  afterward  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent enmity  of  the  king  drove  him  again  to  Rome  to  seek  the 
support  of  the  pope ;  lie  returned  with  the  apostolical  injunc- 
tions in  his  favor,  but  only  to  find  them  contemptuously  receiv- 
ed  by  the  king,  who  threw  him  into  prison.  He  effected  his 
escape  to  Sussex,  and  while  there  won  over  the  inhabitants  to 
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the  gospel.  He  was  never  reistored  to  his  bishopric,  nol 
standing  the  influence  of  Rome  and  powerful  patrons.  He  died 
in  709,  near  Ripon.  To  him  the  Saxons  owed  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  throughout  the  island.  His  influence 
and  efforts  joined  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  into  one 
church,  and  gave  it  unity  and  power.  To  his  patronage  of  arts 
and  letters  the  subsequent  progress  of  literature  in  Northum- 
bria  was  greatly  indebted.  There  are  no  writings  extant  which 
bear  his  name.  In  his  time  churches  were  legally  confirmed  in 
all  their  properties  and  immunities;  labor  on  Sunday  was  for- 
bidden by  penal  statute;  the  expenses  of  public  worship  were 
assessed  proportionately  on  the  property  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  various  religious  establivshments ;  the  consecration  of  a 
tenth  of  the  substance  for  religion  was  zealously  enjoined  as  a 
Christian  duty. 

The  kings  of  Kent  and  Northumbria,  desiring  to  stay  relig- 
ious dissension  between  the  native  and  Roman  clergy,  in  respect 
to  authority  and  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  to  secure  due  sub- 
ordination among  the  bishops,  sent  a  new  primate  to  Rome  for 
consecration.  The  nominee  reached  the  city,  but  died  shortly 
afterward.  Pope  Yitalian  nominated  an  archbishop  for  the 
Saxons  himself.  The  step,  though  bold  and  unprecedented  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Saxon  princes,  who  were  glad  of  any  ar- 
rangement that  promised  to  allay  the  animosity  of  contending 
parties.  This  new  archbishop  was  Theodore,  an  able  and 
learned  monk  of  sixty-six  years,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
He  was  celebrated  for  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  both  pro- 
fane and  sacred  literature.  His  friend,  the  abbot  Adrian,  was 
equally  skilled  in  learning.  Those  two  ecclesiastics  sent  to 
England  in  669,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  eminent  learning  of 
the  Saxon  monks  of  the  eighth  century.  Schools  had  been 
founded  some  years  before,  but  these  laborers  gave  such  an  im- 
petus to  learning,  by  the  introduction  of  books  and  a  higher  or- 
der of  instruction,  as  to  fairly  entitle  them  to  be  called  the 
fathers  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  They  taught  the  Scriptures, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

"The  Anglo-Saxons  approached  the  intellectual  field  which  was  thus   laid 
open  to  them,  with  extraordinary  avidity.     They  were  like  the  adventurous 
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traveller  who  has  just  landed  on  a  newly  discovered  shore  ;  the  very  obstacles 
which  at  first  stood  in  their  way,  seemed  to  have  been  placed  there  to  stimu. 
late  their  zeal.  They  thus  gained  a  march  in  advance  even  of  their  teachers, 
and  the  same  age  in  which  learning  had  been  introduced  amongst  them,  saw 
it  reflected  hack  on  those  who  had  sent  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  England  possessed  a  number  of  scholars  who  would  have  been  the 
just  pride  of  the  most  enlightened  age  ;  and  not  only  teachers,  but  books  also, 
were  sent  over  to  the  Franks  and  Germans.  The  science  which  they  planted 
there  continued  to  flourish  long  after  it  had  faded  at  home." — {WrighV s Brit- 
ish Biography.'] 


By  Theodore  the  Saxons  were  induced  to  build  and  endow 
churches  on  their  estates.  Many  instances  of  pious  munificence 
occurred  by  which  the  religious  wants  of  the  tenants  of  wealthy 
landholders  were  supplied.  He  defined  principles  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  gave  uniformity  and  strength  to  the  work  of 
the  church.  His  doctrines  can  afford  the  Romanist  no  great 
comfort,  nor  will  the  name  of  one  who  taught  that  confession 
to  God  is  alone  sufficient  for  spiritual  safety,  ever  be  enrolled 
among  the  saints  of  the  Papal  calendar. 

The  most  eminent  scholar  that  sat  at  the  feet  of  Adrian,  was 
Aldhelm  of  Sherburn,  in  Wessex,  born  about  the  year  656. 
Near  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Meildulf,  an  Irish 
monk,  prepared  for  himself  a  cell  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  in  the  forests  of  Wiltshire.  But  the  hermit's  subsistence 
was  too  precarious,  and  he  resorted  to  teaching  the  youth  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  fame  of  the  teacher  increasing,  the 
hermitage  became  a  recognized  seat  of  learning.  It  was  called 
after  its  founder,  Meildulfes-byrig,  which  became  softened  down 
into  Malmsbury. 

Aldhelm,  leaving  the  school  of  Adrian  where  he  had  passed 
his  youth,  joined  this  new  community  of  scholars  and  became 
a  monk.  His  superior  talents  soon  made  him  the  teacher,  rather 
than  the  companion  of  the  monks.  Scholars  from  France  and 
Scotland  sought  the  instructions  of  one  who  was  said  to  speak 
and  write  the  Greek  language  like  a  native  of  Greece,  and  to 
excel  all  Latin  scholars  since  the  days  of  Yirgil.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew,  and  read  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of 
Scripture  written  in  that  language. 

His  version  of  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm  is  nearly  this: 
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'*  Lord  to  me  thy  minsters  are 
Courts  of  honor,  passing  fair  ; 
And  my  spirit  deems  it  weir 
There  to  be  and  there  to  dwell : 
Heart  and  flesh  would  fain  be  there, 
Lord,  thy  life,  thy  love  to  share." — 

(Verses  1  and  2.) 

Aldhelm  was  the  father  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry;  he  also  com- 
posed in  Anglo-Saxon.  He  learned  to  play  with  skill  the  vari- 
ous musical  instruments  then  known.  His  proficiency  in  poe- 
try and  music  was  made  of  direct  service  to  religion.  He  ob- 
served with  pain  the  neglect  of  religious  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  peasantry.  They  hastened  home,  immediately  after  ser- 
vice,  to  their  labors,  and  would  not  heed  the  exhortations  of 
the  preacher.  Stationing  himself  as  a  minstrel,  on  a  bridge 
over  which  the  people  must  pass,  he  soon  collected  a  crowd 
about  him.  Having  gained  their  attention,  he  gradually  intro- 
duced into  his  poetry  words  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  impressing  them  with  a  truer  feeling  of  religious 
devotion. 

The  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  as  a  writer  of  verse  and 
prose,  among  the  Saxons,  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  exu- 
berance of  diction  and  the  lively  imagery  which  characterized 
his  productions.  Criticism  as  an  art  is  the  growth  of  recent 
years;  then,  enthusiastic  praise  awaited  the  author  from  the 
pleased  multitude.  We  may  find  in  his  works  many  examples 
of  clouded  meaning,  of  profusion  of  epithets  and  intricate  peri- 
ods, but  our  criticisms  must  be  disarmed  of  severity  in  refer- 
ence to  any  writer  of  that  age,  when  we  recall  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  the  disadvantages  to  be  endured,  the  slight  aid  to 
be  obtained  by  any  who  would  excel. 

As  specimens  of  violent  metaphors  and  figures,  we  give  the 
following,  from  his  most  celebrated  work,  on  "  the  praises  of 
virginity." 


"The  golden  necklace  of  the  virtues;  the  white  jewels  of  merit  ;  the  pur- 
ple flowers  of  modesty  ;  the  transparent  eyeballs  of  virginal  bashfulness  ;  the 
plenteous  planlaiions  of  the  apple-lree  fecundating  the  mind  with  flourishing 
leaf." 
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Bj  way  of  confusion  of  figures,  we  have : 

"0  illustrious  grace  of  virgirrity,  which  as  arose  rises  from  twigs  of  briars, 
reddens  with  a  purple  flower,  and  never  putrifiesin  the  dire  decay  of  mortali- 
ty, although  it  is  tied  to  the  weary  frailness  of  death,  and  grows  old  with 
down-bending  and  crooked  age." 

These,  we  ought  injustice  to  say,  are  not  fair  representations 
of  a  remarkable  work. 

But  we  cannot  pass  over  the  name  of  Aldhelm  without  giving 
some  idea  of  his  religious  sentiments  and  personal  character. 
They  are  exhibited  fairly  in  the  following  letter  to  Ethilwald, 
one  of  his  former  pupils  : 

"  When  you  were  with  me,  I  used  to  admonish  you  in  words  ;  now  that 
you  are  absent,  1  advise  you  by  letter,  presuming  on  that  parental  authority 
over  you  with  which  God  hath  invested  me  ;  for  as  the  apostle  sailh,  it  is  the 
charity  of  Christ  that  urgethus. 

Let  not  then,  my  beloved,  young  though  you  are,  the  vain  pleasures  of  the 
world  enslave  you  :  such  as  daily  junkettings,  indulgence  in  long  and  immod- 
erate entertainments,  continued  riding  and  racing,  or  the  loathful  pursuit  of 
sensual  gratifications.  Bear  always  in  mind  the  text:  youth  and  pleasure  are 
vain.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  be  made  a  slave  to  the  love  of  money  or  of 
secular  glory,  or  of  that  vain  parade  which  is  so  hateful  to  God  ;  remember- 
ing always  the  words  of  Christ :  '  What  projiteth  it  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul.''  *  For  the  Son  of  Man  will  come  in  his  glory 
and  that  of  his  angels,  and  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works. ''^ 
Rather,  my  beloved,  devote  your  time  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to 
holy  prayer;  and  if  in  addition  you  wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  secu- 
lar learning,  do  it,  but  only  with  this  view,  that  since  the  meaning  of  every 
part  of  the  divine  law,  dependeth  on  the  rules  of  grammar,  you  may  be  the 
better  able  to  dive  into  the  deep  and  sacred  signification  of  the  text,  by  your 
more  perfect  acquaintance  with  those  forms  of  elucidation  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. Let,  moreover,  this  letter  of  mine  always  have  its  plac°  before  your 
eyes,  among  the  books  which  you  read.  It  will  then  supply  my  absence  and 
constantly  remind  you  of  the  advice  I  give  you.     Farewell." 

He  made  a  short  visit  to  Rome.     Soon  after  his  return,  he 
was  employed  in  the  famous  dispute   about  the  celebration  of 
Easter.     No   Anglo-Saxon  poetry  attributed  to  him   now  re- 
mains.    He  died  at  Dilton,  Wiltshire,  in  709. 

In  the  various  branches  of  learninor,  both  reli<2:ious  and  secu- 
lar,  the  Saxon  monks,  from  Aldhelm. to  Alfred,  enjoyed  a  higli 
reputation.     Their  superiority  was  widely  felt  and   acknowl- 
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edged  in  Europe.  They  dedicated  their  leisure  hours  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  Tkeir  exhortations  and  example  excited  an 
ardor  for  improvement  not  only  in  the  cloister,  but  also  in  the 
families  of  the  nobles.  The  Saxon  women  caught  the  general 
enthusiasm  :  seminaries  of  learning  were  established  in  the  con- 

* 

vents.  The  treatise  of  Aldhelm  on  the  praises  of  virginity, 
was  written  for  the  abbess,  Hildelith,  and  her  nuns.  From  this 
treatise  we  learn  that  the  nuns  were  accustomed  to  read 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets  and  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
commentaries  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  A  Saxon  nun  wrote  the 
lives  of  two  Saxon  saints  in  Latin. 

With  an  ardent  love  of  learning,  the  monks  eagerly  souglit 
the  increase  of  volumes  which  should  extend  their  knowledge. 
A  considerable  portion  of  each  day  was  set  apart  for  the  work 
of  transcribing  ancient  manuscripts.  Eventually  the  deposit  of 
such  stores  of  learning  became  so  rich  that  when  Charlemagne 
meditated  the  revival  of  letters,  he  was  advised  to  resort  to 
them  for  aid.  Many  Saxons  visited  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent for  the  purpose  of  procuring  or  copying  learned  works. 

The  most  ancient  repository  of  manuscripts   was  at  Canter-*, 
bury;  established  by  the  care  of  Gregory  the  great  and  im- 
proved by  the  zeal  of  Theodore.      The   monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth  was  rich  in  its  collections,  but  the  most  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive library  in  England  belonged  to  the  clergy  of  York. 

Rch'gious  knowledge  and  moral  improvement  wckc  the  two 
great  objects  of  study.  Elegance  of  manner  and  the  increase 
of  the  comforts  of  life  were  indifferently  regarded.  The  ardor 
of  the  scholar  was  roused  by  the  promise  of  a  richer  view  of 
the  economy  of  religion.  The  life  of  man  was  esteemed  too 
short  to  be  thrown  away  on  matters  not  directly  connected 
with  his  future  existence.  Theology  was  therefore  held  in 
hio^hest  estimation,  and  became  the  theme  of  most  constant 
I)raisc. 

In  expounding  the  Scriptures,  they  trod  carefully  in  the  steps 

marked  out  by  the   Fathers,  and   shone  with  borrowed   light. 

They  guarded   against  expressing  tlieir  own   sentiments  with 

any  freedom,  and,  instead,  gave  long  quotations  from  approved: 
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authors.  To  enter  upon  the  study  of  Theology,  a  long  course 
of  elementary  training  was  required.  In, the  schools  connected 
with  the  monasteries,  the  learner  began  with  the  Latin  gram- 
mar ;  for  the  knowledge  of  Latin  was  of  the  first  importance  to 
those  designing  to  take  any  part  in  the  choral  or  the  altar  ser- 
vices. 

Such  was  the  proficiency  in  that  language,  that  scholars  cor- 
responded and  wrote  treatises  in  Latin.  The  models  for  their 
style  were  found  in  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Scriptures^ 
and  the  ecclesiastical  writings.  The  study  of  heatlien  writings 
was  esteemed  dangerous,  and  to  be  avoided,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  from  them  the  rules  of  the  language.  But  it 
often  happened  that,  under  pretence  of  gaining  grammatical 
knowledge,  or  else  furtively,  the  monk  would  bo  found  poring 
over  the  pages  of  the  heathen  Virgil,  or  Horace,  or  the  later 
poets. 

From  the  study  of  Latin,  the  student  procoeded  to  logic^ 
with  Aristotle  for  his  guide  j  thence  he  passed  to  the  science 
of  numbers,  but  in  this  his  operations  were  difficult  and  limited, 
as  the  modern  arithmetician  may  find,  if  he  attempts  long  cal- 
culations with  only  Eoman  numerals,  to  which  the  Saxon  was 
confined.  The  study  of  Natural  philosopliy  was  then  pursued 
with  the  aid  of  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  and  certain  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Astrology  was  forbidden,  as  dangerous  and  repug- 
nant to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Geographical  knowledge  and 
histories  of  travel  were  eagerly  sought.  Alfred  found  timCr 
amid  kingly  cares,  to  translate  Orosius  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending geographical  information  among  his  people. 

Theodore  and  Adrian  introduced  ecclesiastical  chanting. 
When  Augustine  approached  the  king  of  Kent  on  landing,  his 
monks  engaged  in  a  solemn  chant.  The  custom  became  a  very 
general  and  a  favorite  part  of  the  church  service.  The  youth 
attached  to  the  monasteries  and  churches  were  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  art.  This  style  of  music  was  well  calculated  to 
impress  the  minds  of  barbarians.  As  Canute  and  his  attend- 
ants were  approaching  Ely,  the  monks  were  at  their  devotions. 
Attracted  by  the  melody  of  their  chanting,  he  ordered  his  row- 
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ers  to  approach  it  and  to  move  gently  while  he  drank  in  with 
delight  the  sounds  which  floated  down  from  the  high  rock  be- 
fore him  on  which  the  church  stood. 

The  clergy  were  forbidden  to  carry  any  controversy  among 
themselves  to  a  lay  tribunal.  Their  own  companions,  or  the 
bishop,  settled  it.  No  priest  was  allowed  to  forsake  the  church 
to  which  he  was  consecrated,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others,  nor  to  take  the  scholar  of  another.  He  was  to  bap- 
tize whenever  required,  and  to  abolish  all  heathendom  and 
witchcraft.  The  priests  were  to  celebrate  mass  only  in  churches 
and  on  the  altar.  They  were  to  preach  every  Sunday  to  the 
people,  and  always  to  give  good  advice  and  set  a  profitable  ex- 
ample ;  they  were  to  teach  youth  with  care,  and  to  draw  them 
to  some  craft ;  the  distribution  of  alms  was  a  prominent  duty. 
They  were  forbidden  to  swear  and  to  use  ordeals.  They  were 
neither  to  hunt,  hawk,  or  dice,  but  to  give  themselves  diligently 
to  learning  and  sacred  duties  in  the 'church. 

Not  long  after  the  Saxons  had  received  the  gospel,  its  legit- 
imate power  was  disclosed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
undertook  missions  to  other  countries.  Many  devoted  men 
crossed  over  to  preach  to  the  tribes  of  the  same  race  and  lan- 
guage as  themselves,  on  the  continent,  Wilfrid  led  in  this  new 
work.  On  a  voyage  toward  Rome  he  was  driven  by  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  Friesland.  He  met  a  hospitable  welcome,  staid 
through  the  winter  and  preached  with  success.  ^  Churton  re- 
marks of  this  prelate,  "  that  he  did  the  best  service  to  Chris- 
tianity when  farthest  from  home ;"  "  like  the  nightingales,"  says 
Thomas  Fuller,  "  that  sing  the  sweetest  when  farthest  from 
their  nests." 

At  a  later  period,  Wilbrord  and  twelve  missionaries  landed 
ill  Friesland,  and  preached  under  the  protection  of  Pepin,  who 
had  just  conquered  the  land.  Pepin  himself  received  baptism 
of  Wilbrord,  who  for  forty-six  years  labored  there  with  his  as- 
sociates. Other  English  Saxons  followed  their  example.  One 
evangelist  penetrated  even  to  the  confines  of  Prussia.  Win- 
frid,  the  greatest  of  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  aided  by  the  la- 
bors of  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  converted  many  among  the 
provinces  of  the  upper  Rhine. 
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;  St.  Germain,  bishop  of  Auxerre  in  France,  was  chosen  to 
cross  over  to  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  combatting  the  errors 
of  Pelagius.  He  went  in  answer  to  an  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  British  clergy  that  some  one  be  despatched  thither  for  that 
purpose.  A  few  years  later  he  revisited  England  and  advised 
the  people  to  found  monasteries  for  the  preservation  of  learn- 
ing and  religion,  in  times  of  persecution  and  danger.  On  the 
continent  at  this  time,  there  were  special  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  houses  as  places  of  refuge  and  quiet  study,  safe 
from  the  inroads  of  barbarians.  St.  Germain,  having  great  in- 
iluence  in  Britain  from  his  success  in  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
established  a  number  of  monasteries  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  among  which  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Bangor,  in 
the  Western  part  of  Mercia. 

About  the  year  565,  St.  Columba,  from  one  of  St.  Patricia's 
monasteries  in  Ireland,  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Picts  in 
the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  founded  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  lona.  From  that  retreat  of  piety  went  forth  the  teach- 
ers who  were  to  convert  the  greater  portion  of  the  Saxons. 
The  monks  of  Tona  founded  the  monastery  of  Landisfarne, 
which  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  Britian.  From  Irish  mon- 
•  asteries  teachers  not  only  visited  England,  but  also  France  and 
Italy,  preaching  the  gospel. 


:  ''  Think  not  that  it  is  enough  to  weary  the  liodies  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  with  watching  and  fasting,  unless  we  reform  our  manners.  To  make 
lean  the  flesh,  if  the  soul  bear  no  fruit,  is  like  working  the  ground  without 
being  able  to  make  it  bear  a  crop  ;  it  is  like  making  an  image  of  gold  on  the 
outside  and  of  clay  within.  True  piety  dwells  in  humbleness  of  soul,  not  of 
body;  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  set  the  servant  to  fight  with  passions,  while 
those  passions  are  good  friends  with  the  master?  It  is  not  enough  to  hear, 
talk,  or  to  read  of  virtue.  Can  a  man  cleanse  his  house  of  defilement  by  words 
only,  can  he  without  pains  and  toil  accomplish  his  daily  task?  Gird  up  your 
loins,  therefore,  and  cease  not  to  maintain  a  good  fight :  none  but  he  who 
fights  bravely  can  gain  the  crown." 

With  such  faithful  exhortations  -Columba  incited  his  monks 
to  a  holy  life. 

Benedict  Biscop,  forsaking  the  court,  embraced  a  monastic 
life,  and  founded,  with  his  princely  wealth,  the  monasteries  of 
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Wearmoulh  and  Jarrow;  the  name  of  Bede  sheds  unwonted 
brilliancy  upon  the  latter.  The  advancement  of  learning  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  founder ;  but  the  monks,  by  his  direction, 
were  employed  also  in  threshing,  working  at  the  mill  and  in 
the  garden,  at  the  forge  and  the  plough.  The  younger  monks 
were  employed  in  copying  the  Gospels,  the  Psalter  and  other 
books  used  in  the  services  of  the  church. 

Persons  of  high  rank,  weary  of  the  cares  and  burdens  of  pub- 
lic life,  frequently  undertook  the  quiet  rule  of  a  monastery. 
Eminent  women  founded  nunneries  and  did  not  shrink  from  pre- 
siding over  them;  some  of  these  ladies  governed  schools  of 
monks,  as  St.  Hilda, 

Many  of  the  monasteries  were  private  property,  founded  by 
clergymen  or  laymen.  All  such  establishments,  public  and  pri- 
vate, were  free  from  all  land  taxes.  They  were  the  only  places 
of  public  hospitality  open  for  the  traveller. 

The  introduction  of  monasteries  brought  internal  improve- 
ments, and  increased  the  communication  between  dififerent  parts 
of  the  island.  Immediately  around  them  the  woods  were  clear- 
ed, and  marshes  and  wastes  brought  under  cultivation.  Thej 
added  by  their  industry  and  skill,  materially  to  the  comforts  of 
life.  Not  only  were  useful  arts  in  husbandry  and  mechanics 
encouraged,  but  also  ornamental  branches,  such  as  the  illumina- 
tion and  binding  of  manuscripts ;  children  were  taught  to  set 
jewels ;  and  in  the  nunneries  the  women  were  taught  embroid- 
ery and  needlework. 

The  monasteries  provided  the  only  facilities  for  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  inse- 
curity. They  became  centres  of  great  religious  power  over 
the  uncultivated  Saxon;  restraining  his  cruelty,  giving  intel- 
lectual power  to  ignorance,  casting  out  superstition,  lightening 
the  burdens  of  the  enslaved,  bringing  the  honor  and  faith  of 
chivalry,  aud  improvements  in  civil  law ;  checking  the  usurpa- 
tions of  royalty  and  teaching  with  remarkable  purity,  for  the 
time,  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  That  was  an  age  of 
physical  energy  and  brute  force,  an  age  of  ignorance  and  of  pas- 
sion; truer  views  of  religion  have  fashioned  our  race  to  a 
purer  life  and  a  more  steadfast  heart.  The  monasteries  that 
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kept  our  faith  in  a  rude  and  perilous  time  are  now  uncalled  for, 
but  the  spirit  which  prompted  their  establishment  is  needed 
still  to  incite  the  Christian  to  seek,  for  the  growth  of  piety  and 
self-knowledge,  places  of  quiet  seclusion  where  he  may,  away 
from  the  din  and  strife  of  the  world;  refresh  and  reassure  his 
spirit. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  any  full  notice  of  the  names 
that  made  the  Saxon  church  illustrious ;  we  can  glance  at  but 
two  or  three*    We  have  already  noticed  Aldhelra. 

Few  names  connected  with  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
middle  ages  shine  with  such  lustre  as  that  of  "  the  venerable" 
Bede.  In  680,  when  seven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Wearmouth;  of  which  he  remained  an  inmate  till  his 
death  in  735.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  a  fearful  pestilence 
swept  away  every  monk  instructed  in  the  choral  service,  except 
Ceolfrith  and  '^  one  little  boy,"  who  still  continued,  in  the  midst 
of  their  tears,  to  chant  the  canonical  hours.  He  says  of  him- 
self: • 


**  I  passed  all  the  lime  of  my  life  in  the  residence  of  this  monastery,  and 
gave  all  my  labors  to  the  meditation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  observance  of 
regular  discipline,  and  the  daily  care  of  singing  in  the  church.  It  was  al- 
ways sweet  to  me  to  learn  to  leach  and  write." 

His  learning  became  so  marked,  that,  after  being  ordained 
as  priest  in  his  thirtieth  year,  his  superiors  commanded  him  to 
write  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen.  Thenceforth  his 
talents  were  for  thirty  years  constantly  employed  in  compo- 
sition. 

The  subjects  of  his  writings  were  very  diversified.  His  pro- 
ductions were  industrious  compilations,  rather  than  original 
compositions.  As  his  principal  labors  we  may  mention  his 
.Commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments;  biographies  of  various  individuals,  and  his  most  cele- 
brated work,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England.  Besides 
these  there  were  works  on  Grammar,  Music,  Astronomy,  Arith- 
metic; a  book  on  the  Metrical  Art;  one  on  Othography;  and 
two  books  on  Homilies. 

The  style  of  these  works,  is,  without  exception,  plain  and  for- 
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cible.  Tlie  elucidation  of  ideas  alone,  seems  to  occupy  him; 
giving  little  solicitude  for  the  dress  in  "which  they  might  ap- 
pear. According  to  the  command  "  to  write  for  the  benefit  of 
his  countrymen,"  his  works  were  largely  and  riclily  calculated 
to  improve  the  Saxon  mind.  Unwearied  diligence,  and  a  quick, 
strong  intellect  only,  could,  in  a  period  of  great  ignorance  and 
of  limited  resources,  make  such  valuable  contributions  to  the 
scanty  literature  of  his  time. 

His  Eccliesiastical  History  is  almost  wholly  original.  His 
connection  with  the  most  influential  ecclesiastics,  and  his  own 
wide  reputation,  enabled  him  to  collect  a  store  of  valuable  ma- 
terials. It  is  the  only  contemporary  account  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Saxons,  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  the  wor- 
ship and  rites  of  the  early  church.  Inferior  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  the  works  of  the  masters  of  antiquity,  it  is  by  far 
the  highest  specimen  of  that  age.  It  was  lavishly  praised  by 
his  countrymen  on  its  appearance,  and  continued  for  many  years 
to  be  their  favorite  work.  It  was  translated  into  An2:lo-Saxon 
by  king  Alfred ;  on  the  introduction  of  printing  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Bede's  works  issued  from  the  press ;  it  has  since 
passed  through  many  editions, — ^being  four  times  translated  in- 
to English. 

His  commentaries  exhibit  patient  research  and  extensive 
reading  with  acute  perception,  but  characterized  by  that  exces- 
sive leaning  to  allegorical  interpretation,  which  is  the  blemish 
of  all  mediaeval  theology.  In  the  treatises  on  the  Tabernacle, 
and  the  building  of  the  temple,  he  gives  an  allegorical  meaning 
to  the  Tabernacle,  the  vases  and  articles  of  priestly  dress.  He 
makes  Elkanah,  who  had  two  wives,  typical  of  Christ,  as  the 
redeemer  of  the  synagogue  and  the  church.  He  recommended 
in  his  commentary  on  Samuel,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  His 
meditations  on  the  last  words  of  our  Saviour  are  marked  by 
great  religious  sensibility. 

The  scientific  attainments  of  Bedc  embraced  the  ideas  held 
in  Europe  for  several  centuries  previous.  The  earth  was  con- 
sidered the  centre  of  the  universe ;  the  firmament  was  spheri- 
cal, bounded  by  fire,  beyond  which  was  the  higher  heavens,  peo- 
pled by  angelic  beings,  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  take 
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etherial  bodies,  assimilate  themselves  to  men,  eat,  drink,  and, 
at  will,  lay  aside  their  assumed  form  and  return  to  their  own 
dwellini^  place.  He  taught  that  the  waters  above*  the  firma- 
ment were  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  heat 
of  the  fire  and  the  igneous  stars;  that  lightning  is  produced 
by  the  collision  of  two  clouds,  as  iire  from  the  striking  of  two 
flints. 

His  influence  was  not  confined  to  his  life.  By  his  works  and 
example  he  prepared  Alcuin,  Claudius,  Rabanus,  and  Erigena  to 
become  bright  stars  in  literature. 

Three  years  after  the  completion  of  his  ecclesiastical  history 
he  died.  Cnthburt,  one  of  his  pupils,  who  attended  him,  has 
given  a  beautiful  and  afi*ccting  account  of  his  last  days  in  the 
following  letter  to  a  friend : 

»•  He  was  attacked  with  a  severe  infirmity  of  frequent,  short  breathing,  yet 
without  pain,  about  two  weeks  before  Easter;  and  so  he  continued,  joyful 
and  glad,  and  giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God  day  and  night,  indeed  hourly, 
till  the  day  of  Ascension.  He  gave  lessons  to  his  disciples  every  day,  and  ho 
enrjployed  what  remained  of  the  day  in  singing  of  psalms.  The  nights  he 
passed  without  sleep,  yet  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks,  unless  when  a  little 
slumber  intervened.  .  .  .  O  truly  blessed  man  !  He  sang  the  passage 
in  St.  Paul,  *  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ;'  and 
many  other  things  from  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  admonished  us  to  arouse 
ourselves  from  the  sleep  of  the  mind.  ...  He  sang  the  Antiphonae  ac- 
cording to  our  custom  and  his  own,  of  which  one  is,  '  0  King  of  Glory,  Lord 
of  virtues,  leave  ua  not  orphans,  but  send  the  promise  of  the  Father,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  upon  ns.  Alleluia.'  When  he  came  to  the  words,  'Spirit  of  Truth,' 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  much  ;  and  we  with  him.  We  read  and  wept 
again  ;  indeed  we  always  read  in  tears." 

He  continued  to  dictate  with  great  cheerfulness  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  to  his  pupils,  saying,  every  now  and  then, 
"  Lose  no  time.  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  last."  On  the 
last  day  of  his  life  : — 

"  When  they  heard  him  say  that  they  would  see  him  no  more  in  this  world, 
all  burst  into  tears  ;  but  their  tears  were  tempered  with  joy  when  he  said :  *  it 
is  true  that  1  return  to  Him  who  mademeout  of  nothing.  I  have  lived  long,  and 
kindly  hath  my  mercifalJudge  forecast  the  course  of  my  life  for  me.  The 
time  of  my  dissolution  is  at  hand,  I  wish  to  be  released  and  to  be  with  Christ.' 
In  this  way  he  continued  to  speak  until  sunset,  when  one  of  us  who  was  with 
him  said,  '  beloved  master,  there  is  still  one  sentence  unwritten.'  'Then 
write  quickly,'  said  Wede.     In  a  few  minutes  the  youth  said^    '  it  is  finished.' 
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•Thou  hast  spoken  truly,' replied  Bede,  '  take  my  head  between  thy  hands, 
for  it  is  my  delight  to  sit  opposite  to  the  holy  place  in  which  I  used  to  pray, 
let  me  sit  and  invoke  my  Father.'  Sitting  thus  on  the  pavement  of  his  cell 
and  repeating:  '  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,' — as  he  finished  the  word  '  Ghost,'  he  breathed  his  last,  and  took  his 
departure  for  Heaven," 

In  his  tract  on  substances,  we  gain  a  view  of  his  metaphysi- 
cal tendencies. 

"  He  compares  the  three  inseparable  essences  of  the  Trinity  to  the  circular- 
ity, light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  The  globular  body  of  the  sun  never  leaves 
the  heavens  ;  but  iis  light,  which  he  compares  to  the  Filial  personality,  and 
its  heat,  which  he  applies  to  the  Spiritual  essence,  descend  to  earth  and  dif- 
fuse themselves  everywhere,  animating  the  mind,  and  pervading  and  soften- 
ing the  heart,  ifet,  although  universally  present,  light  seems  never  to  quit 
the  sun,  for  there  we  always  behold  it;  and  heat  is  its  unceasing  companion. 
As  circles  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  such  is  the  Deity.  Nothing  is 
above  ;  nothing  is  below  ;  nothing  is  beyond  him  ;  no  term  includes  him  ;  no 
time  confines  him." — [Turner's  Anglo-Saxons. 

In  735  the  celebrated  Alcuin  was  born  at  York.  When 
scarcely  beyond  infancy  Ik;  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  monastery.  His  youth  was  marked  by  great  apti- 
tude of  mind,  and  docility  of  heart;  these  qualities  won  him  the 
ardent  love  of  his  teacher,  Elbert,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
cathedral  seminary  at  York.  When  Elbert  was  advanced  to 
the  see  of  York,  Alcuin  was  made  master  of  his  scliool.  His 
success  drew  scholars  from'foreign  countries  to  gain  that  theo- 
logical instruction  which  only  he  could  supply. 

Meanwhile  Charlemagne  was  projecting  his  schemes  of  na- 
tional education,  and  meditating  the  foundation  of  scholastic 
institutions  throughout  his  dominions.  The  reputation  of  Al- 
cuin pointed  him  out  to  the  monarch  as  a  fitting  and  valuable 
help  in  his  work.  Alcuin,  accepting  his  invitation  to  settle  in 
France,  soon  became  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  emperor, 
as  well  as  his  instructor.  Many  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  be- 
came his  scholars.  Distinction  in  the  school  of  Alcuin  became 
the  surest  path  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  honors.  Laws  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  were  enacted;  schools  were  opened 
in  all  the  principal  monastic  establishments. 
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He  attempcd  the  correction  of  the  liturgical  books,  which  in 
most  churches  were  disgraced  with  numerous  errors.  Encour- 
aged by  the  praise  which  greeted  this  work,  he  proceeded  to 
revise  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  from 
errors  that  had  crept  in  from  the  ignorance  or  the  carelessness 
of  transcribers.  He  continued  until  his  death  in  804,  to  re- 
side in  France,  honored  with  peculiar  distinction  by  his  royal 
patron.  He  was  mourned  as  the  "  pride  of  the  age  and  the 
benefactor  of  the  empire.*' 

The  following  religious  sonnet  is  translated  from  his  Latin 
poetry : 

*'  Who  seeks  to  enter  heaven's  expanded  gates, 
Must  oft  within  these  sacred  walls  attend  ; 
Here  is  the  gate  of  ever-during  bliss, 
The  path  of  light,  of  pardon  and  of  peace, 
The  house  of  God,  the  treasures  of  his  power. 
And  nuin'rous  relics  of  the  holiest  men. 
With  mind  devoted,  traveller,  enter  here  ; 
Here  spread  your  limbs,  and  fill  your  heart  with  heav'n  ; 
Here  sacred  hopes,  here  God  hinjself  awaits  thee. 
If  steadfast  faith  thy  humble  mind  control." 

We  may  find  in  his  treatise  on  the  soul,  passages  of  interest 
exhibiting  the  metaphysical  workings  of  his  mind. 


"  The  memory,  the  will,  and  the  intelligence,  are  all  distinct,  yet  one. 
Though  each  be  separate,  they  are  perfecify  united,  I  perceive  that  I  per- 
ceive, will  and  remember.  1  will  to  remember,  perceive  and  will  ;  and  I  re- 
member that  I  have  willed,  perceived  and  recollected." 

"The  mind,  or  soul,  is  the  intellectual  spirit,  always  in  motion,  always  liv- 
ing, and  capable  of  willing  both  good  and  evil.  By  the  benignity  of  the  Cre- 
ator it  is  ennobled  with  free-will.  Created  to  rule  the  movements  of  the  flesh, 
it  is  invisible,  incorporeal  ;  without  weight  or  color;  circumscribed,  yet  en- 
tire in  every  member  of  its  flesh 

It  is  called  by  various  names  :  the  soul  while  it  vivifies  ;  the  spirit  when  it 
contemplates  ;  sensibility,  while  it  feels  ;  the  mind,  when  it  knows  ;  the  in- 
tellect, when  it  understands  ;  the  reason,  while  it  discriminates;  the  will, 
when  it  consents  ;  the  memory,  when  it  remembers  ;  but  these  are  not  as  dis- 
tinct in  substance  as  in  names  :  they  are  but  one 'soul.  Virtue  is  its  beauty  ; 
vice  is  its  deformity.  It  is  so  often  affected  by  some  object  of  knowledge, 
that,  though  its  eyes  be  open,  it  sees  not  the  things  before  it,  nor  hears  a 
sounding  voice,  nor  feels  a  touching  body."  • 
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Alfred,  the  youngest  child  of  Ethelwald  and  Osburga,  was 
born  in  849,  in  the  royal  manor  of  Wantage  in  Berkshire.  No 
greater  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  education  than 
was  usual  in  the  case  of  those  not  destined  for  the  clerical  or- 
der. Reading  and  writing  were  not  deemed  the  necessary  ac- 
complishments of  a  prince.  It  was  not  until  his  twelfth  year 
that  he  learned  to  read.  To  read  extensively  or  profitably  he 
found  it  needful  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  His  diligence 
successfully  overcame  the  great  and  varied  obstacles  then  in 
the  way  of  learning  that  language. 

He  obeyed  with  reluctance  a  summons  to  the  throne  in  871. 
For  eight  years,  almost  constant  failure  attended  his  eflforts 
against  the  Danes.  Misfortune  made  him  unpopular,  and  haugh- 
tiness and  tyranny  completed  the  alienation  of  his  people.  He 
retreated  before  his  calamities  to  the  safe  seclusion  of  the  island 
of  Athelney.  The  incidents  of  his  stay  there,  especially  that 
of  the  burning  of  the  calses;  the  successful  encounters  with 
small  bands  of  Danes;  the  critical  battle  ending  with  signal 
victory;  the  capitulation  of  his  enemies  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing baptism  and  settling  peacefully  in  the  eastern  counties,  are 
all  well  known  to  the  reader  of  history. 

The  coast  was  visited  afterward  almost  yearly  by  bands  of 
pirates,  but  they  vainly  strove,  during  his  reign,  to  gain  a  per- 
manent footing. 

The  church  had  suffered  fearfully  during  that  half  century  cf 
dread  and  slaughter.  To  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Alfred  for 
reform,  we  need  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  church  on  the 
return  of  tranquillity. 

The  laity  had,  to  no  small  extent,  assumed  the  ferocious  man- 
ners of  their  pagan  forefathers.  The  clergy  were  indolent, 
dissolute  and  illiterate,  and  the  monastic  order  had  been  ap- 
parently annihilated.  Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  despised  ;  pas- 
sion was  the  only  heeded  guide.  The  superstitious  rites  of  the 
Scandinavian  tribes  were,  in  many  places  revived,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Odin  was  publicly  countenanced,  or  privately  practiced.* 

When  tranquillity  was  in  a  measure  restored,  oneof  Alfred's 
first  measures  was  the  renewal  of  intei'course    with   the   Pope, 

*Linffard. 
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to  whom  alms  were  sent  yearly.  The  monasteries  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  were  carefully  rebuilt,  but  the  literary  treasures 
they  once  concealed,  gathered  with  such  pious  care,  no  royal 
command  could  restore. 

Alfred  revised  the  whole  code  of  Saxon  law,  placing  for  its 
foundation  the  law  of  Moses.  It  accordingly  begins  abruptly 
with  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus :  <'  And  the  Lord  spake 
these  words  to  Moses  and  thus  said,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God; 
I  led  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  He  provided  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  private  feuds,  deeds  of  violence,  robbery  and  murder, 
all  of  which  had  become  exceedingly  common.  1\\  a  letter  to 
Wulfsige,  Alfred  feelingly  describes  the  general  darkness. 

*'  There  was  a  time  when  foreigners  sought  wisdom  and  learning  on  thi^^ 
island.  Now  we  are  compelled  to  seek  them  in  foreign  lands.  Such  was  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  English,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side  the 
Humber  (and  I  dare  say,  not  many  on  the  other)  who  could  understand  the 
seivice  in  English,  or  translate  a  Latin  epistle  into  their  own  language.  So 
few  were  they,  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  individual  to  the  south  of  the 
Thames,  who  was  able  to  do  it,  when  I  ascended  the  throne." 

To  supply  the  place  of  native  scholars  he  invited  eminent 
scholars  from  Wales,  Germany  and  France.  Educated  men  at 
liome  were  sought  out  and  encouraged.  lie  established  a  school 
for  the  education  of  princes  and  the  sons  of  noblemen,  in  which 
Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  Latin  was  taught.  Ua  was  not  con- 
tent to  be  only  the  patron  of  learning. 

To  sprqad  a  knowledge  of  ancient  hi.^tory  he  translated  iuto 
Saxon  the  historical  works  of  Orosius,  and  the  valuable  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Bedc.  To  cultivate  a  higher  order  of  lite- 
rary taste  he  rendered  into  his  native  tongue  Boe thins  "  On 
the  Consolation  oj  Philosophy.'^  To  remedy  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy,  he  translated  for  tlicir  use  pope  Gregory's 
Pastoral.  He  commenced  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the 
Psalms,  but  this  he  left  unfinished.  Ilis  life  repeatedly  exhibits 
his  firm  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  strict  personal  satisfaction 
for  sin.  In  common  with  all  his  countrymen,  he  denied  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  of  which  Erigena,  his  favorite, 
was  a  determined  opponent. 

His  translations  are  made  with  much  spirit  and  a  high  appro- 
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Elation  of  his  authors.  Not  unfrequently  he  introduced  passages 
of  his  own.  In  point  of  style,*  his  translations  are  the  purest 
specimens  we  possess  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose.  He  died  in  901. 
His  greatness  of  mind  and  ardent  love  for  literature  were  in- 
herited by  his  children,  and  were  conspicuous  even  in  his 
grandchildren.  His  name  was  highly  venerated  for  several 
centuries.  He  is  called,  in  some  stanzas  now  extant,  the 
^'  shepherd  and  the  darling  of  the  English  people."  His  life 
was  passed  in  almost  ceaseless  pain  of  body;  his  reign  was 
harrassed  by  fierce,  turbulent  enemies ;  but,  governor,  legislator, 
warrior,  though  he  was,  yet  his  resolute  patience  bequeathed 
valuable  and  extensive  literary  monuments  far  beyond  the  stand- 
ard of  his  age.  From  the  din  of  battle,  the  studies  of  the  clois- 
ter and  the  labors  of  the  statesmen,  we  find  testimony  to  his 
declaration  :  "  This  is  now  especially  to  be  said,  that  I  have 
wished  to  live  worthily  while  I  lived,  and  after  ray  life,  to  leave 
to  the  men  that  should  be  after  me,  my  remembrance  in  good 
works." 

The  following  extracts  are  among  his  original  compositions: 

"  Learn,  therefore,  wisdom,  and  when  ye  have  learned  it,  do  not  neglect  it., 
I  tell  you  then,  without  any  doubt,  that  by  that  you  may  come  to  power^ 
though  you  should  not  desire  the  power.  You  need  not  be  solicitous  alMJUl 
power,  nor  strive  after  it.  If  you  be  wise  and  good,  iiwill  follow  yon,  though, 
you  should  not  wish  it." 

"  These  are  the  materials  of  a  king's  work,  and  his  tools  to  govern  with  ;. 
that  he  have  his  land  fully  peopled  ;  that  he  should  have  prayer-men,  and  ar-. 
my  men,  and  workmen.  What!  thou  knowest  that  without  these  tools  no, 
kin^  may  show  his  skill." 

Speaking  of  thp  Deity,  he  says  : 

"  His  riches  increase  not,  nor  do  they  ever  diminish:  He  is  ahvays  giving, 
and  never  wants:  He  seeks  nothing,  nor  inquires,  because  he  knows  it  all : 
He  pursues  no  creature,  because  none  can  fly  from  him:  He  is  always  seeing; 
He  never  sleeps.     He  will  always   be  eternal.     He  is  always  free.     He  i« 
everywhere  present." 

The  development  of  the  facts  and  features  connected  with 
the  later  periods  of  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiasticismis  reserved  for 
another  article. 


•  T.  A.  Wright. 
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The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Translated  by 
George  Long.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1864.     12mo'.,  pp.  303*. 

The  Roman  Emperor,  Antoninus,  livinjr  in  the  second  century,  has  been 
held  in  very  high  estimation  wherever  known,  and  his  writing's  have  held  » 
prominent  position  among  the  literature  of  the  period.  He  was  a  philosopher 
as  well  as  a  monarch,  and  a  high  moralist  as  well  as  an  eminent  statesman. 
His  "thoughts,"  which  seem  to  have  been  jotted  down  as  they  occurred  lO' 
him  from  time  to  time,  cover  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  many  of  them' 
are  gems  of  sententious  wisdom.  His  spirit,  style  and  philosophy  are  very 
well  represented  in  the  following  paragraph.  It  is  very  good  fruit  for  pagan- 
ism to  bear  ;  but  the  Christian  flavor  is  plainly  lacking: 

"Of  human  life  the  time  is  a  point,  and  the  substance  is  in  a  flux,  and  the 
perception  dull,  and  the  composition  ot  the  whole  body  subject  to  putrefac- 
tion, and  the  soul  a  whirl,  and  fortune  hard  to  divine,  and  fame  a  thing  de- 
void of  judgment.  And,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  everything  which  belongs  to 
the  body  is  a  stream,  and  what  belongs  to  the  soul  is  a  dream  and  vapor,  and 
life  is  a  warfare  and  a  stranger's  sojourn,  and  after  fame  is  oblivion.  What 
then  is  that  which  is  able  to  conduct  a  man  1  *  (^ne  thing,  and  only  one,  phi- 
losophy. But  this  consists  in  keeping  the  daemon  within  a  man  free  from 
violence,  and  unharmed,  superior  to  pains  and  pleasures,  doing  nothing  with- 
out a  purpose,  nor  yet  falsely  and  with  hypocrisy,  not  feeling  the  need  of  an- 
other man's  doing,  or  not  doing,  anything;  and  besides,  accepting  all  that 
happens,  and  all  that  is  allotted,  as  coming  from  thence,  wherever  it  is,  from 
whence  he  himself  came  ;  and,  finally,  waiting  for  death  with  a  cheerful  mind, 
as  being  nothing  else  than  a  dissolution  of  the  elements  of  which  every  living 
being  is  composed." 

Excursions.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Author  of  ««  Waldcn,"  and  "A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers."  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1863.  12mo.,. 
pp.  319. 

Thoreau  has  won  a  name  largely  by  means  of  his  repulsions  and  icono- 
clasms.  He  had  ability,  vigor,  persistence,  a  strong  love  of  nature,  an  eye 
keen  to  see  its  subtler  beauty,  and  a  heart  alive  to  its  varied  influences ;  but 
he  had  also  egotism,  veneration  for  oddities  and  antagonisms,  and  strong 
prejudices  against  almost  everything  regular,  systematic,  and  reputable. 
Very  few  will  endorse  Emerson's  estimate  in  his  biographical  sketch,  or  bo 
inclined  to  wish  that  the  majority  of  men  were  his  close  copyists.  He  has  man- 
ifestly studied  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  though  he  is  not  the  servile  imitator  of 
either.  He  is  fond  of  paradox,  and  takes  pleasure  in  forms  of  statement 
that  cut  across  the  line  of  ordinary  thought.  Thus  he  speaks  of  my- 
thology : 

"Mythology  is  the  crop  which  the  old  world  bore  before  its  soil  was  ex- 
hausted, before  the  fancy  and  imagination  were  affected  with  blight  ;  and 
which  it  still  bears,  wherever  its  pristine  vigor  is  unabated.  All  other  litera- 
tures endure  only  as  the  elms  which  overshadow  our  houses  ;  but  this  is  like 
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the  great  dragon-tree  of  the  Western  Isles,  as  old  as  mankind,  and,  whether 
that  does  or  not,  will  endure  as  long  ;  for  the  decay  of  other  literatures  makes 
the  soil  in  which  this  thrives." 

And  thus  he  discourses  of  law  : 

"  There  is  something  servile  in  the  habit  of  seeking  after  a  law  which  we 
may  obey.  We  may  study  the  laws  of  matter  at  and  for  our  convenience, 
but  a  successful  life  knows  no  law.  It  is  an  unfortunate  discovery,  certainly, 
that  of  a  law  which  binds  us  where  we  did  not  Anow  before  that  w«  were 
bound.  Live  free,  child  of  the  mist, — and  with  respect  to  knowledge,  we  are 
all  children  of  the  mist.  The  man  who  takes  the  liberty  to  live  is  superior  to 
all  the  laws,  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  the  law-maker." 

There  may  be  some  very  profound  moral  philosophy  veiled  by  these  words  j 
but  what  appears  obvious  on  the  surface  of  them  is  a  special  liking  for  ancient 
•barbarism  and  ignofance,  and  an  exaltation  of  impulse  over  duly.  The  hu- 
man race  hardly  needs  help  in  such  directions. 

Pelago  :  An  Epic  of  the  Olden  Moorish  Time.     By  Elizabeth  T.  Porter  Beach. 
New  York  :  D,  Appleton  &  Co.     1864. 

The  story  is  that  a  subject  of  Spain,  in  a  high  post  of  honor,  committed  the 
care  and  education  of  his  daughter  to  the  king,  who  betrayed  his  trust.  The 
outraged  father  betrayed  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  Pelago, 
-of  the  royal  family,  at  length  succeeds  in  expelling  them.  It  is  a  ta!e  of  love 
and  war,  wrought  into  quite  passable  poetry.  The  author  thus,  in  the  clos- 
ing words  of  the  book,  gives  the  occasion  which  prompted  to  its  composition : 

*'  And  this,  my  passing,  random  thought. 

In  words  of  simple  rhyme, — 
For  grief,  as  solace,  only  wrought, — 
,  To  soften  grievous  lime ! 

And,  pray  you,  all  good  readers, 

Scan  with  a  kindly  eye 
My  birdling,  fledged  in  trembling  fear — 

Ne'er  thinking  far  to  fly  ; — 
"Sad  woven  rhymes, — in  days  of  gloom 

Sung  but  to  stay  the  tear! — 
iln  dream-life  to  illume  my  tomb, 

Of  buried  joys — so  drear." 

Queen   Mab.     By  Julia  Kavanagh.     Three  Volumes   in  one.     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

A  novel — ji  book  of  three  volumes  and  once  read,  somebody  has  said.  The 
publishers  put  the  three  volumes  into  one  also  as  the  readers  into  a  single 
reading.   . 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  *'  the  once  read,"  in  other  cases,  we  have  some 
doubt  of  it  here  ;  that  is,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  genuine  novel  readier  could  manage 
to  get  through  it  once.  It  is  not  thrilling  enough.  It  has  too  much  common 
sense.  It  is  too  much  like  life  to  satisfy  such  vitiated  appetites.  It  is  quite 
well  written,  tfia«ugh  it  seems  to  us  the  same  talent  and  industry  might  have 
accomplished  something  better  by  being  devoted  to  a  different  field. 
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^      It  is  probably  one  of  those  books  which  will  fail,  as  being  not  bad  enough 
J4p  catch  one  class  of  readers,  nor  quite  good  enough  for  another. 

•*  Keep  up  a  Good  Heart,"  a  Story  for  the  Merry  Cluistmas  Time.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1864. 

The  power  to  interest  children  either  by  writing  or  speaking  is  a  blessed 
>g\h  ;  no  other  is  to  be  so  much  coveted  ;  to  interest  them  in  good  things  ; 
we  mean  of  course  religiHus  things.  The  little  volume  here  presented  is,  iu 
a  high  degree,  of  the  nature  to  interest  them. 

It  is  a  story,  as  it  is  called,  of  two  orphan  girls,  who  went  to  New  York  for 
lack  of  employment  elsewhere.  They  went  untler  what  they  had  hoped  were 
favorable  introductions  and  a  worthy  employer.  The  employer  turned  out  to. 
be  a  selfish  woman,  cruel  to  the  girls  she  employed.  Yet  with  an  eye  to  gain,. 
ahe  treated  the  elder  of  the  orphans  so  much  better  than  she  did  the  others 
employed  with  her  as  to  excite  their  envy,  and.  one  of  them,  by  a  little  change 
in  the  artifice  practiced  by  Joseph  upon  Benjamin,  managed  to  get  her  dis-^ 
nUssed  in  disgrace  from  the  establishment. 

The  younger  of  the  orphans  is  represented  as  a  wonderful  child  of  four  or 
five  years  of  age.  She  is  full  of  faith.  She  providentially  find3  a  new  place 
for  her  sister  again  to  earn  their  living,  where  sho  was  well-treated  and  pros^ 
peroup. 

So  far  the  story  might  be  called  good,  almost  without  mixture.  But  thea 
it  goes  away  from  the  more  sober  realities  of  life.  The  elder  one  is  ill.  The 
younger  one  goes  through  the  streets  with  an  Italian  "  organ  grinder;"  sings 
wonderfully ;  makes  money  for  herself  and  the  Italian  as  wonderfully ;  at 
length  falls  in  with  the  gentleman  who  had  once  made  the  child  a  present ; 
he  sends  for  the  sick  sister  in  the  hospital  ;  and  more  wonderful  still,  he  had 
found  a  large  fortune  advertised,  which,  in  want  of  other  heirs,  fell  to  the 
orphans. 

The  story  is  certain  to  interest  children.  The  spirit  is  good.  But  is  it  not 
rather  too  large  a  mixture  of  evil  to  tell  of  such  wonderful  fortune  in  such  a 
way  of  life?  We  do  not  object  to  the  story  in  any  part  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  fiction  ;  nor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  altogether  improbable,  nt  least  not  im- 
possible. But  of  probable  things,  if  these  be  claimed  as  such,  it  does  seem  to 
us  that  everything, — especially  such  fortune-finding,  such  wonderful  success,, 
— is  not  the  most  wholesome  for  persons  to  set  before  the  minds  of  children, 
persons,  we  mean,  who  wish  to  do  their  little  readers  lasting  good,  and  no 
serious  evil. 

We  have  seen  many  books  in  late  years  for  the  young,  of  the  class  which 
is  called  religious  novels,  more  obnoxious  to  criticism  than  this,  on  the  score 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  But  a  writer  who  holds  so  easy  a  pen  as  the  wri- 
ter of  this  little  volume,  we  believe  could  have  done  the  little  readers  much 
more  good  by  omitting  the  element  alluded  to.  The  lesson  of  faith,  it  is 
good  to  teach,  but  it  should  not  lead  us  to  such  marvels  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life.  Children  have  dreams  enough  of  that  kind,  without  any  help 
from  religious  teachers. 
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The  Jb'^^ish  Tabernacle  and  its  Furniture.  By  Richard  Newton,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Bros.  1864.  ,  •       ,    ,    ,       ,,  .. 

By  the  same  Author  and  House,  The  Safe  Compass  and  How  it  Points.    '  it''*'. 

The  latter  volume  is  an  addition  to  the  excellent  Sabbath  school  books  by. 
the  author.    Most  pastors  have  often,   in   their  hearts,  thanked  the   author 
for  his  "  Rills  from  the  Fountain  of  Life.''     We  think  all  who   read   The 
Safb  Compass  will  thank  him  over,  and  pronounce  it,  on  the  whole,  superior 
to  the  former. 

His  volume  on  the  Jewish  Tabernacle  is  timely.  There  is  nothing  partio- 
ularly  new  or  striking  in  the  work,  but  it  presents  in  an  easy  and  agreeahle 
mode,  in  a  series  of  discourses,  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furni- 
ture and  rituals,  and  then  employs  them  as  the  imagery  for  the  representation 
of  religious  ideas. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  no  doubt,  designed  the  tabernacle,  in  its  structure,  furni- 
ture and  ritual,  as  imagery  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  spiritual  truth  not  only 
to  the  people  then,  but  also  to  us  under  the  New  Dispensation.  The  apostle 
Paul  so  states  the  case,  in  fact,  in  Hebrews.  No  doubt  it  is  well,  especially 
for  the  preacher,  to  be  familiar  with  this  imagery,  and  to  employ  it  in  setting 
forth  the  truths  of  redemption.  To  most  minds,  the  ideas  of  atonement  and 
remission  of  sins,  can  be  imparted  by  this  imagery  better  than  by  any  direct 
argument  in  them.  We  believe  that  under  the  skilful  use  of  it,  the  devout 
feelings  may  often  be  awakened,  to  great  advantage.  We  think  it  is  a  great 
fault  in  the  preaching  of  the  present  time,  that  so  little  use  is  made  of  the  Old 
Testament  imagery.  •    ■       -    •».,,..,•     •     <  i:'.ni>wr, 

This  volume,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  incite  many  preachers  to  prepare  at 
least  two  or  three  discourses  on  the  general  plan  followed  by  the  author.  If 
they  go  so  far,  they  will  tind  a  practical  effect,  which  will  so  well  reward 
them,  they  will  not  be  hkely  to  neglect  this  mode  of  illustration  so  much  a^^ 
most  have  hitherto. 

Of  course  there  is  a  danger  of  pushing  this,  like  any  other  method,  to  an 
extreme.  There  is  danger  of  saying,  in  a  dogmatical  way,  that  such  and  such 
a  thing  signified  so  and  so.  The  apostle  in  Hebrews  has  given  us  a  general 
outline,  beyond  which  we  have  no  right  to  use  such  positive  language.  The 
author  of  this  volume,  we  think,  is  not  altogether  guiltless  of  this  fault.  Any 
such  overstepping  causes  the  more  judicious  to  fear  that  the  old  allegorizing 
method  is  coming  around  once  more,  in  its  turn.  But  in  general  he  keeps 
within  reasonable  bounds.  We  trust  both  of  these  volumes  will  have  a  wide 
circulation. 


Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Erskine  J.  Ha.wes,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Plymouth,  Conn.  By  his  Mother.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1863. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.     He  was  born  in  1828  and  died  in   1860.     His  mother  writes  of  him 
with   till  the  affection    and   tenderness    we  should  expect,  and   yet   she  is 
not  the  blind  admirer  of  her  promising  son,  so  early  removed  from  scenes  of 
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enlarging  usefulness.  A  graduate  of  Yale  and  Andover,  he  entered  upon  hW 
piastorate  January,  1858,  and  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  than  ordinary  prosperity 
in  the  way  of  revival  interest  among  his  people.  His  death  was  caused  by  in- 
jury from  the  kick  of  his  horse.  The  hoofs  did  not  touch  hira.  "  A  sweep 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  gambrel  joint,  did  the  fatal 
"work."     Two  days  after  the  accident  he  died. 

His  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Monteith,  who  was  with  him  in  some  of  his  last  hours, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  (he  things  said  by  the  dying  pastor. 
He  recited,  with  deep  feeling,  "  Rock  of  Ages."  He  lingered  fondly  over  the 
expressions,  **  C^e/Vybr  me;"  **  Be  of  sin  the  perfect  cure.''''  Grasping  his 
friend  by  the  hand,  he,  after  this,  added:  "  O  !  Monteith,  remember  it, — un- 
derstand that  I  say  it  from  this  bed — we  ministers  have  not  preached  the  gos- 
pel in  its  simplicity.  There  has  been  my  error.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
1  say  it  from  this  bed  : — The  gospel,  gospel  is  God/'s  appointed  means  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul — philosophy  wont  do  it." 

Pity  it  is  that  so  few  preachers  learn  the  great  fact  here  stated,  till  it  is  too 
late  to  employ  it  to  effect.  But  it  is  one  of  those  facts  which  must  be  learned 
over  and  over,  must  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  a  thousand  ways,  before 
it  becomes  fully  eflfectual,  perhaps,  in  any  mind. 


Aj<  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Time.  By  John  Foster,  Author  of  "Essay 
on  Decision  of  Character,"  etc.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  M.  A.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  John  Sheppard.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.  1864. 

In  going  from  Manchester  to  Halifax,  in  Yorkshiie,  some  miles  before  you 
reach  the  latter  place,  the  train  carries  you  through  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful valleys  of  England.  When  you  arrive  \pitliin  two  or  three  miles  of  Hali- 
fax, another  valley  opens  on  the  left.  The  slopes,  which  are  well  cultivated, 
are  divided  into  fields,  not  like  must  of  England,  by  the  beautiful  green  hedges, 
but  by  stone  walls  such  as  vou  »ce  in  New  England  and  some  other  parts  of 
our  country.  On  your  left,  on  that  slope,  is  pointed  out  to  you  the  house  in 
which  John  Foster  was  born.  Not  far  from  it  you  may  also  see  where  Dan 
Taylor  was  born,  the  distinguished  General  Baptist  preacher  and  writer. 
Only  a  few  miles  over  the  heath  will  bring  you  to  Haworth,  the  scene  of  the 
wonderful  success  of  another  preacher,  born  near  where  Foster  and  Taylor  were. 
The  same  Haworth  is  now  better  known  as  the  home  and  burial  place  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.  Foster  was  a  weaver,  but  upon  joininp-  the  Baptist  church, 
ho  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry.  Though  an  able  preacher,  he  seemed  to 
fail  of  winning  and  interesting  the  hearts  of  the  common  people.  He  was, 
however,  so  successful  in  writing  essays,  thnt  he  is  frequently  called  the  Es- 
sayist. 

At  one  time  the  essay  contained  in  this  volume  was  his  own  favorite  ;  but  hi.s 
zeal  in  it  did  nut  hold  out.  It  now  appears  for  the  first  time,  sixty  years  after 
the  author's  death.  Those  who  have  read  his  essay  on  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter will  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  disappointment  upon  first  opening  this 
book,  and  probably  will  not  altogether  recover  from  it  when  they  have  reach- 
ed the  conclusion  of  the  book.     But  despite  this,  they  will  confess  they  have 
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been  most  deeply  and  solemnly  impressed,  and  that  the  second  reading  is  mor& 
grateful  to  them  than  the  first.  -  .    #; 

The  author  who  had,  in  writing  this  volume,   a  moral  and   practical  aimi 

and  not  a  philosophical  one,  well  says  it  is  a  theme  difficult  in  the  way  of  im* 

pressing  the  mind  with  its  true  importance,  because  it  is  so  removed    from 

direct  and  intimate  relations  to  the  senses.    It  may  be  that  this  hints  at  the 

.general  cause  why  his  hook  grows  in  importance  upon  reflection. 

He  treats  his  subject,  after  an  introductory  chapter,  under  the  four  following- 
heads:  The  Value  of  Time  ;  The  Capacity  of  Time  ;  The  Swiftness  of  Time  ; 
and  the  Ultimate  objectn  of  the  Improvement  of  Time. 

"  Our  time,"  says  he,  "taken  throughout  its  whole  extent,  t«  a  season  of 
energy  in  its  strictest  sense:  for  there  is  such  a  measure  of  duty  pressing:  its 
claims  on  the  whole  length  of  life,  and  therefore  upon  every  distinct  portion 
of  it,  as  the  utmost  possible  efforts  cannot  mort  than  discharge,  nay,  with  the 
utmost  efforts,  will  always  do  something  less  than  discharge.  Pythias 
actually  did  accomplish  his  object  within  the  time.  The  rcnn  summoned 
to  a  sudden  departure  on  a  distant  and  hazardous  expedition,  possibly  might 

finish  his  preparations  by  the  appointed  hour But  tJie  most 

strenuous  efforts  of  virtue,  carried  forward  through  every  hour  of  our  time, 
except  what  is  surrendered  to  necessary  sleep,  will  not  only  be  unable  to  ex- 
ceed in  any  one  point  the  standard  of  duty,  but  will,  in  the  judgment  of  every 
wise  and  good  man,  continuitlly  fall  short  of  that  standard  in  many  points  ;  it 
follows  that  every  portion  of  our  time  is  in  a  predicament  ut  least  as  cogent 
as  the  small  space  allotted  for  Pythias'  return  to  prevent  the  death  of  his 
friend,  or  the  short  interval  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  prepare  for  a  distant  en- 
terprise. And,  therefore,  the  value  of  time,  in  such  cases  of  emergency,  is 
but  the  same  as  that  of  an  equal  portion  in  any  part  of  the  succession." 

A  Comprehensive  Grammak  of  the  English  Lanf»uage.  For  the  use  of  Schools, 
By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.  Seventh  Edition,  New  York :  Blakeman  &  Mason. 
1863. 

Persons  who  have  occasion  to  write  our  language,  need  not  he  informed 
that  the  grammars  usually  employed  in  our  schools  are  altogether  inadequate 
to  meet  their  practical  wants.  Few  of  them  give  any  adequate  directions  as 
to  punctuation  and  other  similar  matters  which  must  be  heeded,  if  one  would 
aim  to  write  especially  for  the  press. 

The  ordinary  school-books  on  the  subject  of  grammar  are  but  modifications 
usually  of  Murray's  grammar,  which  was  the  best  of  its  own  day,  and  has 
proved  an  almost  inexhaustable  fountain  to  writers  who  came  after  that  au- 
thor. Few  authors  have  attempted  to  make  any  advancement  in  the  science, 
and  such  as  have,  have  usually  failed. 

The  Grammar  before  us  does  not  claim  to  differ  much  in  matter  fiom  most 
others,  and  yet  had  it  made  that  claim,  it  could  have  abundantly  sustained  it, 
so  far  as  the  science  of  grammar  permits  new  matter.  The  author  has  been 
untiring  in  his  studies  to  present,  from  a  very  extensive  examination  of  authors, 
every  possible  phase  of  the  English  sentence.  The  errors  which  he  presents 
for  correction  aie  not  manufactured  for  the  occasion,  but  are,  for  the  most 
part,  collected  from  books  which  he  himself  has  examined  with  great  patience 
for  that  purpose,  and  others,  in  pursuance  of  his  duty  as  a  writer  upoit  gram- 
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mar.  His  examples  for  analysis  and  parsing,  are  very  ahnndant,  and  gathered 
from  every  variety  of  respectable  authors. 

The  rules  of  Syntax,  which  seem  to  be  abundant  for  every  variety  of  con- 
struction, are  exceedingly  brief,  and  reduced  to  sixteen.  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  analysis  of  sentences  is  admirable  and  exhaustive.  We  have  found 
nothing  elsewhere  to  compare  with  it.  As  much,  considering^  the  space 
given  to  it,  may  be  said  of  his  article  on  the  difficult  and  perplexing  subject  of 
punctuation. 

A  few  sentences  from  his  analysis  of  Discourse  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here : 

"Discourse  may  be  conveniently  analyzed  by  resolving  it  into  six  ele- 
ments: two  principal  elements;  two  modifying  elements,  a  connecting  element, 
and  an  independent  element.  The  two  principal  elements  are  the  subject — 
nominatives,  and  predicate — verbs.  .  .  The  modifying  elements  are  either 
adjective  elements  or  adverbial  elements."  .  .  "  The  connecting  elements  are 
the  conjunctions,  the  prepositions,  some  adverbs,  and  the  relative  pronouns." 
"The  independent  element  may  be  a  substantive,  denoting  what  is  addressed, 
or  what  is  the  mere  subject  of  thought;  or  it  may  be  an  interjection  ;  or  it  may 
be  something  that  represents  an  entire  sentence,  or  stands  as  the  fragment  of  a 
sentence.' 


»» 


In  general,  all  those  words,  phrases,  adjuncts,  nnd  relative  sentences  which 
modify  the  subject — nominatives  are  treated  as  acZ/edi'ye  c?emeM<.9.  The  ac?- 
verbial  element  modifies  a  verb  adjective,  adverb,  and  frequently  the  whole 
predicate. 

The  same  House  publishes  a  Primary  Grammar,  by  the  same  author.  We 
regard  it  decidedly  better  than  any  other  primary  grammar  we  have  seen. 

One  important  recommendation  of  both  these  books  is  that  peculiar  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  pupil  derives  practical  advantage  from  each  lesson  as  he 
proceeds.  The  pupil  is  not  obliged,  as  in  most  grammars,  to  go  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  through  the  book  before  he  can  apprehend  the  least  possible 
practical  benefit  which  is  to  arise  from  the  study  of"  Grammar." 


Life  and  CoRiiEsroNDEKCE  of  Thkodork  Parkkr,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society,  Boston.  By  John  Weiss.  In  tAvo  volumes.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1864. 

Mr.  Weiss,  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  is  a  great  admirer  of  Parker's  doc- 
trines, and  evidently  more  extreme  in  some  things  than  Parker  himself.  This, 
in  one  respect,  is  well.  The  tendencies  of  the  system  are  not  concealed,  as  they 
might  have  been  by  a  conservative  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inferences 
which  naturally  spring  from  the  premises  of  Parker  are  not  elaborated  and 
the  author  made  responsible  for  holding  all  the  hideous  results  to  which  the 
premises  lead.  Taken  in  any  view,  and  especially  that  of  fairness,  few  men 
have  fared  beller^in  the  hands  of  their  biographers. 

This  work  places  before  the  reader  the  full  story  of  Parker's  life  ;  his  biog- 
raphy in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  the  history  of  his  opinions.  Here  are  shown 
the  premises  with  which  he  set  out;  the  influences  under  which  he  developed 
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his  system,  and  the  various  steps  by  which   he  reached'  ihe  conclusitwis  he  an- 
nounced. '  -.    ,,  ;  .a>€H;ai>^3H':^''-M*af.'^?  ■^■jjvfmif  y^^itjv^a 

After  the  perusal  of  this  work,  no  reader  will  longer  wonder  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Unitarians  held  Parker,  as  they  evidently  did,  a  disturber  of  their 
peace,  if  not  a  heretic.  The  whole  story,  in  brief,  is  this  :  Parker  started 
with  Unitarianism  as  true,  and  he  followed  it  out  with  rigid  and  consistent 
logic,  never  shrinking  from  the  conclusions  to  which  Unitarianism  legitimately 
leads.  The  conclusions  were  such  as  Unitarians  did  not  wish  to  accept,  and 
they  did  not  thank  the  man  who  showed  them  thcit  these  horrible  conclusions 
must  be  accepted,  or  the  premises  must  be  abandoned.  j 

To  illustrate.  Unitarians  assert  that  Christ  is  not,  in  his  essence^  Divine^ 
He  may  be  admitted  to  be  Divine  by  derivation,  as  men  and  angels  ;  but  not 
Divine  in  the  sense  of  being  of  the  nature  or  essence.  In  derived  divinity,  he 
is  above  all  angels  and  other  created  beings,  in  the  Unitarian  theory  it  may  or 
may  not  be.  But  no  matter  for  that,  the  foundation  stone  of  Unitarianism  i»  ■ 
not  an  affirmation  as  to  Christ's  nature,  but  a  negation — that  he  is  not  of  the 
same  essence  with  God. 

Unitarianism  denies,  says  Parker,  this  divine  essence  to  Christ.  But  why 
not  tell  what  he  is,  as  well  as  what  he  is  not.  If  he  is  not  uncreated,  then- 
assert  out  and  out  that  he  is  created  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  nature^  As- 
sert, moreover,  that  he  is  human.  This  Parker  did  without  resting  in  a  mere 
negation.     If  Christ  is  not  Divine,  he  is  human. 

Next,  if  Christ  is  human,  and  only  human,  he  is  a  sinner  like  others  of  the 
race  ;  he  not  only  fell  into  errors,  but  into  sins,  says  Parker.  He  had  to 
learn  as  other  men  learn,  and  only  as  others  learn. 

If  so,  then  the  opinion  of  Christ  is  only  a  human  opinion.  If  Christ  held 
Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms  inspired,  as  the  word  of  God,  testifying 
to  his  own  mission  as  Messiah,  that  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  mere  man,  a  Jew, 
with  the  prejudices  and  errors  peculiar  to  Jews:  Hence,  there  is  no  test 
of  inspiration  in  what  Christ  might  think  and  say.  Easily  from  this  Parker 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  inspiration  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  man  is  inspired.  The  only  difference  in  the  inspiration  between  Isaiah 
and  Parker  is  in  quantity,  rot  in  quality.  We  think  Mr.  Parker  and  hie  disciples 
would  hold  that  Isaiah's  inspiration,  on  many  things,  would  hardly  approxi- 
mate in  quantity  that  with  which  Parker  himself  was  blessed,  but  no  matter 
about  that,  as  it  is  only  with  them  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  quality. 

It  easily  followed  that  Parker,  from  such  a  position,  should  set  out  to  show 
the  great  mistakes  the  Bible  makes  in  teaching  religion.  Moses,  the  proph- 
ets, and  the  Psalms,  with  all  their  blunders,  he  thought  better  to  read  in  meet- 
ings of  devoti<»n  than  Plato,  but  on  this  some  of  the  pupils  differ  from  the 
master,  and  think  certain  parts  of  Plato  are  rather  better  than  many  parts  of 
the  Bible. 

Reaching  this  point,  of  course  it  follows  that  the  true  religionist  should  set 
out  to  find  from  the  light  of  nature  in  man,  and  of  the  universe  outside  of  man, 
the  true  religion — the  absolute  religion — the  religion  greater — higher — at 
least,  more  complete — than  the  fragmentary  and  sectarian  religion  which  is 
taught  in  the  Bible. 
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By  another  process  inevitably  Uniiarianism  logically  leads  to  similar  and 
the  same  results.  Christ  is  created,  says  the  Unitarian.  Yes,  says  Parker, 
and  God  may  yet  create  a  better  and  holier  Christ.  Christ  is  a  creature,  and 
it  is  wicked  to  say  creative  power  can  go  no  farther.  God  may  yet  create  a 
Christ  to  live  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Then  he  would  know  much  more 
than  the  Nazarene,  who  died  but  a  little  past  thirty.  The  Nazarene  had  the 
spontaneous  intellect  in  wonderful  fulness,  but  not  the  reflective.  The  Christ 
to  come,  who  may  possibly  live  seventy  or  eighty  years,  will  have  the  reflec- 
tive intellect  in  the  same  fulness  that  the  former  one  had  ihe  spontaneous. 

Now,  as  blasphemous  and  as  senile  as  these  conclusions  are,  they  are,  nev- 
ertheless, as  Parker  showed,  legitimate  and  inevitable  from  Uniiarianism.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  Unitarians  were  troubled  with  such  unwelcome  pits  to 
which  their  doctrines  would  inevitably  bear  them  if  they  dared  to  follow  them 
out  logically  ?  How  could  they  tolerate  a  man  who  made  it  his  business  to 
reveal  to  all  travellers  whose  ears  and  eyes  he  could  reach  all  the  decaying 
planks  and  rotten  beams  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  Unitarian  ship  ! 

Christ  is  of  the  same  essence  of  God,  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  then  the  evan- 
gelical system  is  true.  If  he  is  not,  then  Uniiarianism  is  only  a  respectable 
step  toward  the  conclusions  of  Parker.  Plow  many  who  laugh  about  the  old 
Trinitarian  controversy  as  turning  upon  an  iota  present  or  absent,  would  see 
by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  that  the  ancients  were  wiser  than  those  who 
laugh  at  them. 

As  it  is  Our  purpose  hereafter  to  notice  these  volumes  at  length,  w©  have 
not  quoted  the  passages  which  we  might  to  show  that  we  do  not  misrepresent 
the  doctrines  which  appear  over  and  over  in  the  letters  of  Parker.  Nei- 
ther can  we  now  speak  of  his  sholarship,  of  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
slave  ;  of  his  last  days  and  death  ;  of  his  will,  by  which  his  great  library  be- 
came the  property  of  Boston,  and  other  points  of  interest. 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    By  William  G.  T.  Shcdd,  D.  D,     In  two 
volumes.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1863. 

These  volumes  aie  the  result  of  several  years  investigation  by  the  author 
while  he  held  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  The  method  pursued  is  that  of  starting  from  the  beginnings  of 
ecientific  reflection  upon  a  given  subject,  and  following  it  down  to  its  latest 
and  most  complete  statements.  This  plan,  though  it  has  its  disadvantages, 
will  commend  the  volumes  to  most  persons,  instead  of  Ilagenbach's  History, 
if  a  choice  has  lo  be  made  between  the  two. 

The  mature  thoughts  of  the  writer  are  expressed  in  a  transparent  style. 
The  reader  is  borne  along  so  naturally  and  pleasantly  that  he  is  fascinated 
with  subjects  f»»r  which  he  supposed  he  had  no  taste,  or  even  patience.  The 
first  chapter,  or  rather  what  is  called  the  introduction,  is  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rable in  the  work,  and  completely  wins  the  confidence  of  the  reader.  He  is 
convinced  that  he  has  found  a  wise  and  agreeable  guide  for  the  particular 
work  before  him,  and  one  who  incidentally  throws  out  most  agreeable  and 
useful  hints  to  help  him  in  other  duties. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  influence  of  philosophical  systems  upon  the  con- 
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atruction  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  this  chapter,  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  it  seenns  to  us,  are  made  too  nearly  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  phi- 
losophy. Yet  these  systems,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  are  most  admi- 
rably discussed,  as  well  as  iheir  relation  to  modern  philosophy.  Then  fol- 
lows the  Book  upon  Apologies,  for  which  the  former  book  is  an  excellent 
preparation.  Then  follows  the  third  book,  upon  the  History  of  Theology  and 
Christology.  This  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  and  best  portion. of 
the  work.     At  all  events,  it  so  seems  to  us.     This  closes  the  first  volume. 

The  second  volume  is  made  up  of  four  books:  The  first,  the  History  of  An- 
thropology ;  the  second,  of  Soteriology  ;  ihe  third,  of  Eschatology,  and  the 
fourth,  of  Symbols. 

On  Millenarianism  the  author  sums  up  as  follows: 

"1.  That  Millenarianism  was  never  the  ecumenical  faiih  of  the  church, 
and  never  entered  as  an  article  into  any  of  the  creeds.  2.  That  Millenarian- 
ism has  been  the  upinion  of  individuals  and  parties  only, — some  of  whom  have 
stood  in  agreement  with  the  Catholic  faith,  and  some  in  opposition  to  it." 

■  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  the  author  says: 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  from  the  beginning  a 
cardinal  and  striking  tenet  of  the  Christian  church.  .  .  All  the  early  fath- 
ers maintain  this  doijma  with  great  earnestness  and  unanimity,  against  the  ob- 
jections and  denial  of  the  skeptics — of  whom  Celsus  is  the  most  acute  and 
scoffing  in  his  attacks.  Most  of  them  believed  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  very 
same  body  that  lived  on  earth.  Only  the  Alexandrine  school  differed  on  this 
point."  , 
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"  Origen  leaches  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  provided  the  inri- 
mortality  of  the  soul  be  maintained.  Yet  he  defended  the  church  dogma  against 
the  objections  of  Celsus,  rejecting,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  bod- 
ies, as  giving  a  handle  to  scoffers.  .  ,  .  Jerome  maintained  ihe  identity 
of  the  resurrection-body  with  that  laid  in  the  grave,  in  respect  to,  the  very  hair 
and  teeth  y    .... 

*^  Chrysostom  asserted  the  identity  of  the  two  bodies,  but  directs  particular 
attention  to  the  Pauline  distinction  of  a  *  natural  body,^  and  a  spiritual 
body 

"  The  patristic  theory  of  the  resurrection-body,  [that  is,  of  the  identical 
particles  of  matter,]  was  transmitted  also  to  the  Protestant  churches,  and  the 
history  of  the  dogma  in  modern  times  exhibits  comparativelyycw  variations  of 
the  traditional  belief — and  these  mostly  in  the  line  of  Origai's  specula- 
tions.'''^- 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  distinctive  Christian  doctrine  so  much  neglected  in 
modern  times  as  that  of  the  resurrection.  The  above  statements  show  that 
the  theory  of  the  identical  particles  of  the  body  that  dies  as  being  those  which 
compose  the  resurrection-body,  still  prevails.  If  Celsus  could  bring  objec- 
tions against  this  theory,  which  made  a  man  like  Origen  wince,  in  the  light  of 
physical  science  of  our  times,  nodoubi  the  more  intelligent  preachers  hesitate 
to  set  forth  this  doctrine.     So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  precious  doctrine  of 
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the  resurrection  is  scarcely  preached  at  all,  except  by  the  least  intelligieifi't 
preachers.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  need  of  a  new  development  of  this  doc- 
trine. Whenever  it  is  alluded  to  now,  it  is,  in  substance,  only  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  immortality,  not  a  distinctively  Christian  idea. 

To  us  it  has  for  several  years  seemed  very  strange  that  so  little  attention, 
especially  in  a  scientific  age,  has  been  directed  to  the  distinction  made  by 
Paul,  (1  Cor.  15,)  of  the  "natural,"  and  "  spiritual  body."  It  seems  that,  as 
long  ago  as  Chrysostom's  time,  there  was  quite  as  much  made  of  it  as  in  our 
limes.  The  apostle  is  manifestly  illustrating  this  point.  How  can  bodies  be 
identical  when  the  particles  of  matter  are  not  identical?  Of  what  use  are  hi» 
illustrations  about  the  future  body  of  the  grain  which  is  sown,  and  his  asser- 
tion of  the  two  kinds  of  bodies  man  possesses  and  iis  to  possess,  "  a  natural 
body,"  and  "  a  spiritual  body,"  only  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  above  ques- 
tion ? 

In  the  case  of  the  wheat,  or  other  grain  sown,  it  is  distinctly  set  forth  that 
the  body  sown  and  the  resurrection-body  are  not  identical,  at  least  as  to  alt 
the  particles  of  matter.  Can  anything  be  more  manifest  ?  What  possible  use 
can  such  an  illustration  have  in  proving  the  theory  of  identical  particles. 
The  seed,  the  life-principle,  is  sown,  but  Ood  giveth  it  a  body.  Not  secures 
to  it  the  possession  of  the  old  body  in  its  identical  particles.  The  seed,  the 
life-principle,  is  first  ;  the  body  for  the  future  harvest  is  second.  The  **  nat- 
ural body,"  in  the  case  of  man,  is  first,  and  the  "spiritual,"  or  resurrection- 
body,  is  second.  Is  it  not  perfectly  manifest  that  in  the  case  of  the  grain, 
Paul  states  a  ease  oi  identity  of  species  despite  diversity  of  particles'}  In 
like  manner,  in  the  case  of  man,  the  identity  of  the  individual  is  preserved 
despite  the  diversity  of  the  particles .  As  an  argument^  it  would  be  a  nan 
^equiter,  but  as  an  illustration  simply,  it  is  perfect.  In  the  same  line  of 
thought,  it  follows  that  as  fish  und  bird  are  adapted  to  the  respective  elements 
in  which  they  live,  soman  has  a' body  in  this  world  adapted  to  this  world 
and  in  the  next  he  is  to  have  a  spiritual  body  adapted  to  that  future  world  ; 
and  yet  the  individual  identity  is  to  be  preserved  as  that  of  the  species  in 
the  case  of  grain,  in  the  sowing  and  the  reaping. 

If  this  is  founded  upon  a  correct  exegesis,  is  it  not  worthy  of  attention? 
Is  not  something  of  this  kind  needed  to  prevent  the  almost  criminal  neglect  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  1 
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Article  I.— THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST  THE 

LORD. 


Whether  we  consider  the  attributes  or  acts  of  God,  they  are- 
too  wonderful  for  our  comprehension.  The  atonement,  through 
the  incarnation,  sufferings,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  es- 
pecially, moves  us  to  exclaim :  "0,  the  depths  of  the  riches, 
both  of.  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out.  For  who 
hath  known  the  Lord,  and  who  hatli  been  his  counsellor?" 
With  reason  has  he  said:  "For  my  thoughts  are' not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  arc  my  ways  high- 
er than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts,  than  your  thoughts." 

That  one  God  should  be  revealed  as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,, 
is  too  wonderful  for  human  reason ;  that  the  Son  should  be- 
come a  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  a  sinful  race,  adds  to  our 
amazement;  that  he  sliould  effect  this  redemption  through  ter- 
rible sufferings,  is  an  overwhelming  fact.  "  0,  the  depths  of 
the  riches"  of  such  an  atonement! 

Christians  have  always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  nature, 

extent  and  effect  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  varied  are  their 

speculations  on  the  theme.  Some  claim  that  Christ  was  not  divine, 

and  that  his  sufferings  were  no  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
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martyr,  and  were  only  valuable  as  an  example.  This  is  so 
plainly  a  mere  human  theory,  and  opposed  to  the  plainest 
teachings  of  Scripture,  that  we  dismiss  it  at  once,  as  unworthy 
of  discussion. 

Others  affirm  that  his  human  nature  alone  suffered,  arid  that, 
so  far  as  suffering  was  concerned,  it  was  w^holly  human,  only 
dignified  by  the  association  of  the  human  with  the  Divine.  la 
this  manner,  it  is  thought  that  the  human  nature  was  made  ca- 
pable of  enduring  more  intense  agonies  than  was  possible  in 
the  case  of  any  man  not  thus  sustained ;  but  the  sufferings,  nev- 
ertheless, are  believed  to  be  wholly  confined  to  the  human  na- 
ture. This  view  is  sustained  with  great  confidence  by  many^ 
on  the  belief  that  it  is  impossible  for  Divinity  to  suffer.  Their 
idea  of  God's  nature  is,  that  he  is  above  the  approaches  of  pain 
of  any  kind;  that  his  perfection,  his  infinitude,  his  absolute  holi- 
ness and  wisdom,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  endure  any 
degree  of  suffering.  The  list  of  distinguished  theologians  who 
have  recognized  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  is  imposing.  Among 
them  are  nearly  all  the  Doctors  of  the  Papal  church ;  Hooker, 
Tillotson,  Pearson,  Home,  and  Horseley,  of  the  English  churcii ;: 
Carson,  Hall  and  Gill  of  the  Baptist  church;  Owen,  Charnock, 
Edwards,  Dwight,  Mason,  and  Emmons  of  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  church,  Watson  and  Clarke  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  many  more,  honored  names  among  the  champions 
of  Christianity,  might  be  given.  Those  who  have  asserted 
that  God  is  impassible,  however,  seldom  argue  the  point,  but 
assume  its  truth  to  be  indisputable,  and  build  upon  it  according- 
ly. Bishop  Pearson  is  about  the  only  one  who  has  given  uf^ 
argument  in  support  of  it.     He  says  : 

"  The  divine  nature  is  of  infinite  and  eternal  happiness,  never  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  least  degree  of  infelicity,  and  therefore  subject  to  no  sense  of  misery. 
Wherefore,  while  we  profess  that  the  Son  of  God  did  suffer  for  us,  we  must 
so  far  explain  our  assertion  as  to  deny  that  the  divine  nature  of  our  Saviour 
suffered  ;  for,  seeing  the  divine  nature  of  the  So.n  is  common  to  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit,  if  that  had  been  subject  to  his  passion,  then  must  the  Father 
and  Spirit  have  suffered.  Wherefore,  as  we  ascrilje  the  passion  to  the  Son 
alone,  so  must  we  attribute  it  to  that  nature  which  is  his  alone,  that  is,  the 
human.  And  then,  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Spirit  appears  to  Suffer,  be- 
cause neither  the  Father  nor  the  Spirit,   but  ihe  Son  alone,   is   man,   and  so 
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capable  of  suffering,  whereas,  then,  the  humanity  of  Christ  consisted  of  a  soul 
and  body,  these  were  the  proper  subjects  of  his  passion  ;  nor  could  he  suffer 
anything  but  in  both,  or  in  either  of  these  two."  - 

"Far  he  it,  therefore,  from  us  to  think  that  the  Deity,  which  is  immutable, 
could  suffer  ;  which  only  hath  immortality,  could  die.  The  conjunction  with 
humanity  could  put  no  imperfection  upon  the  Divinity,  nor  can  that  infinite 
nature,  by  any  external  acquisition,  be  any  way  changed  in  its  intrinsical  and 
essential  perfections.  If  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  are  thought  to  insinuate 
into  the  most  noisome  bodies  without  any  pollution  of  themselves,  how  can 
that  spiritual  essence  contract  the  least  infirmity  by  any  union  with  humanity  ? 
We  must  neitiier  harbor  so  low  an  estimate,  of  the  divine  nature  as  to  con- 
ceive  it  capable  of  any  diminution,  nor  so  mean  esteem  of  the  essence  of  the 
Word,  as  to  imagine  it  subject  to  the  sufferings  of  the  flesh  he  took,  nor  yet 
80  groundless* an  estimation  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  as  to  make 
the  properti^^s  of  one  nature  mix  in  confusion  with  another."  (Pearson  on  t^e 
Creed,  pp.  311,  312,  313. 


We  have  never  met  a  more  clear  aiid  forcible  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  God's  inability  to  suffer  than  this,  with  the  rea- 
son in  support  of  it.  Yet  we  are  not  entirel}^  satisfied  of  its 
soundness.  Some  inquiries  spring  up,  which,  if  fairly  answer- 
ed, would  relieve  our  minds  of  serious  doubts.  He  argues:  If 
the  Son's  divine  nature  suffered,  the  Father  and  Spirit  must 
have  suffered,  because  they  are  one;  but  if  this  argument  is 
conclusive,  we  must  believe,  that  the  Father  and  Spirit  were 
incarnated  when  the  divine  Son  was,  for  they  are  one.  If  the 
Son  has  such  a  personality  as  enables  him  to  take  a  human 
body,  without  involving  the  same  in  respect  to  the 'Father  and 
Spirit,  why  may  not  suffering  in  his  incarnation  be  confined  to 
this  peculiar  personality? 

The  bishop  argues  that  the  idea  of  Divinity  suffering  implies 
imperfection.  How  do  we  know  that  God  may  not  endure  suf- 
ferings and  still  be  immutable?  Wc  can  see  that  he  cannot  be 
forced  to  suffer,  but  why  may  he  not  voluntarily  suffer,  if  infi- 
nite wisdom  perceives  a  sufficient  cause  for  it?  Why  should 
voluntary  grief  imply  imperfection,  more  than  voluntary  joys  ? 
Who  can  so  measure  the  attributes  of  the  immutable  God,  as 
to  know  that  he  cannot,  in  any  case,  or  in  any  manner,  suffer, 
without  infringing  upon  his  perfections  ?  An  assumption  that 
the  incarnation  of  the  divine  nature  implies  imperfection,  and 
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is  therefore  impossible;  has  really  more  force  than  this  cne, 
against  the  possibility  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ's  suffering, 
while  in  that  incarnate  state.  Wc  recollect  no  Scripture  which 
declares  that  suffering  is  so  radically  incompatible  with  the 
divine  nature,  as  to  be  impossible  in  any  sense,  and  under  all 
circumstances.  It  may  be  that  he  cannot  suffer,  but  the  wisdom 
of  man  is  too  limited  to  enable  him    to   know   that  he  cannot. 

It  is  presumption  to  assert  that  this  or  that  is  impossible 
with  God,  when  the  voice  of  revelation  afforcjs  no  positive  light 
on  the  subject;  and  especially  ought  we  to  hesitate  when  the 
language  of  Scripture  so  strongly  implies  that  Christ  did  suffer 
in  his  whole  nature,  the  human  and  Divine.  Whether  these 
Scriptural  representations  prove  that  his  whole  nature  partici- 
pated in  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  every  one  must  judge 
for  himself;  but  every  one  can  sec  that  they  are  of  sufficient 
force  to  cause  the  candid  to  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  his  Divinity  to  suffer. 

Consider,  then,  those  passages  which  represent  Christ  as 
suffering  the  loss  of  untold  glories  in  order  to  save  us.  2  Cor. 
8:9,  "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  tliat  ye, 
through  his  poverty  miglit  be  rich."  To  what  nature  must 
these  riches  have  pertained?  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  apos- 
tle mean  that  the  riches  of  Christ's  human  nature  were  offered 
a  sacrifice  for  sinners  ?  He  says  of  his  earthly  riches,  Matt. 
8:  20:  ''  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
And  at  no  time  on  earth  did  he  possess  wealth.  The  riches, 
therefore,  which  he  laid  down,  belonged  to  his  divine  nature; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  these,  wc  are  assured,  was  a  part  of  tlic 
price  of  our  redemption.  Can  we  believe  that  there  was  noth- 
ing like  suffering  in  this  great  sacrifice  ? 

To  the  same  import  the  Spirit  speaks  in  Phil.  2 :  5 — 12, 
"Let  this  mind  be  in  yon,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus: 
Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God :  But  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,   and  was   made  in  tlie  likeness 
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of  men :  And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."  He  was  entitled  to  all  honor  as  a  God,  but  "  made 
himself  of  no  reputation."  Was  it  not  his  divine  nature  that 
made  this  amazing  stoop,  to  put  himself  within  reach  of  fallen 
man  ?  The  glories  and  honors  to  which  the  Lord  was  entitled, 
no  doubt,  were  a  source  of  delight,  of  unspeakable  joj,  and 
there  must  have  been  loss,  and  consequently  suffering,  in  laying 
them  aside.  Did  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  enjoy  as  much 
honor  and  glory  while  in  the  flesh,  as  when  in  heaven  ?  Did  he 
not  lay  aside,  sacrifice  the  great  volume  of  this  glory,  and  be- 
come poor  and  despised,  to  save  us  ?  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  Lord's  memorable  prayer,  John  17 :  5,  "  And  now,  0  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  tlice  before  the  world  was." 

We  are  asked,  how  it  is  possible  for  Divinity  to  suffer  ?  We 
ask  in  reply,  how  it  is  possible  for  Divinity  to  lay  aside  its  glo- 
ry, so  actually,  positively,  as  to  render  such  a  prayer  proper,  as 
the  Saviour  offered  to  his  Father  ?  It  was  not  his  human  na- 
ture which  had  this  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 
It  was  not  his  human  nature  that  was  longing  and  praying  for 
the  restoration  of  that  glory. 

God  manifest  in  the  flesh  had  left  behind  him  rich,  precious 
blessed  glory,  which  was  a  source  of  ineffable  happiness,  the 
loss  of  which  even  for  the  few  years  of  the  Lord's  earthly  mis- 
sion, was  a  great  sacrifice,  and  was  felt  to  be  a  burden,  a  loss, 
a  suffering  j  and  as  his  mission  drew  to  a  close,  he  yearned, 
and  with  inexpressible  earnestness  prayed,  for  its  restoration. 
We  confess  that  we  never  could  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
view  that  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  only  suffered,  after  study- 
ing these  gracious  words,  setting  forth  the  sacrifices  of  our 
Saviour.  To  explain  how  this  glory  could  be  laid  aside,  we 
cannot,  any  more  than  we  can  how  Divinity  could  become  in- 
carnated. The  facts  are  declared  by  one  who  does  know  what 
is  true  in  the  case,  and  how  and  why  the  wonderful  sacrifice 
was  made,  and  we  are  bound  humbly,  gratefully,  and  reverently 
to  accept  the  declaration. 
21* 
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THE   PERSON   OP    CHRIST. 

The  Scriptures  represent  that  Jesus  Christ  suffered  and  died 
for  our  sins;  and  it  is  legitimate  to  inquire,  what  this  name 
comprehends.  Does  it  denote  his  human  nature  only,  or  both 
divine  and  human  ?  Have  vvc  one  phrase  to  denote  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  and  another  his  divine  nature  ?  Or  do  the 
divine  and  human  together  make  the  one  person  who  spoke, 
acted,  lived,  died,  and  rose  again  as  Jesus  Christ?  Most  cer- 
tainly this  and  the  other  names  by  which  the  Saviour  is  known, 
do  not  represent  a  mere  man,  nor  the  mere  human  nature  of 
our  Lord,  but  his  whole  nature,  or  natures,  all  that  pertained  to 
him,  as  Lord  and  Master. 

Luke  24:26,  "Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these 
things  and  enter  into  his  glory  ?"  Who  entered  into  this  glo- 
ry ?  ^Vas  it  human  nature  alone  ?  What  is  signified  by  Christ  ? 
The  whole  Saviour,  or  the  human  part  alone  ? 

Verse  4G,  "And  (Christ)  said  unto  them,  Thus  it  is  written, 
and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead 
the  third  dav." 

Acts  17:  2,  3,  "And  Paul,  as  liis  manner  was,  went  in  unto 
them,  and  three  Sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  opening  and  alleging,  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered  and  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I 
preach  unto  you,  is  Christ." 

We  need  not  multiply  these  texts,  for  no  one  will  deny  that 
they  refer  to  the  entire  person  of  our  divine  Lord;  but  some 
will  bo  likely  to  affirm,  nevertheless,  that  while  Divinity  was 
associated  with  humanity  in  the  sacrifice,  it  was  humanity  alone 
that  suffered ;  and  that  the  suffering  is  ascribed  to  the  whole 
person  with  this  limitation.  And  probabl^y  the  following  Scrip- 
tures will  be  thought  of  as  supporting  such  a  limitation  : 

1  Pet.  3  :  18.  "For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit." 

4: 1,  "Forasmiich,  then,  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the 
flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind." 

These  passages,  and  some  others  like  them,  have  force  in 
support  of  the  entire  humanity  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  very 
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cogent  arguments  are  drawn  from  them,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
set  aside.  And  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  their  force  in 
the  least.  On  a  thenne  of  this  magnitude,  lying  so  completely 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  scrutiny,  it  behooves  us  to  be  mod- 
est and  cautious  in  our  assumptions  and  conclusions.  Our  only 
wish  should  be  to  know  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  ex- 
act truth  touching  this  wonderful  doctrine  of  Christ's  suiTerings. 
Though  these  passages  seem  to  bear  with  considerable  force 
in  favor  of  the  theory  that  it  was  his  humanit}'  alone  which 
suffered,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  is  consistent 
with  this  language  to  accept  the  other  theory.  For  "sufferings 
in  the  flesh,"  may  properly  mean,  that  Christ  suffered  during 
his  incarnation,  which  was  true,  whether  his  divinity  participat- 
ed in  that  suffering  or  not.  So  we  are  told,  Hcb.  5 :  7,  that 
Christ  "in  the  days  of  his  flesh"  "offered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications, with  strong  crying  and  tears,"  but  if  the  divine  na- 
ture partook  of  tliis  great  grief,  the  language  could  not  have 
been  more  appropriate.  We  do  not  see,  tlierefore,  that  the 
apostle's  language  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
whole  naturO  of  Christ  which  suffered,  for  in  either  case,  it  is 
true,  that  he  was  in  the  flesh  when  the  cnp  of  gall  was  drunk, 
and  the  grief  endured,  and  his  union  with.liumanity  was  a  capi- 
tal point  in  the  transaction,  which  it  was  important  to  urge. 
The  incarnation  was  most  likely  to  be  denied  by  skeptics,  and 
hence  it  was  the  more  insisted  upon  by  the  apostles,  when 
speaking  of  the  fact  of  the  atonement. 

Indeed,  when  we  study  these  texts  carefully,  tliey  seem  rather 
to  favor  the  doctrine  that  it  was  divinity  which  suffered,  and 
not  merely  the  liuman  nature.  Christ  suffered  in  the  flesh. 
The  Saviour,  that  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  seems  to 
take  precedence;  he  suffered  in  the  flesh.  The  flesh  is  the  ve- 
hicle, the  habitation  of  the  sufferer.  So  men  suffer  in  the  flesh, 
but  it  is  the  soul  wliich  suffers,  the  soul  is  the  personality  which 
enables  the  body  to  endure  pain,  the  soul  is  the  man ;  the  body 
is  only  the  machine  through  which  the  soul  acts  and  endures. 
Why  may  it  not  have  been  so  with  Christ?  That  which  made 
him  Christ,  was  his  divine  nature,  and  it  is  said  that  Christ 
suffered  in  the  flesh.     Was  it  Christ  that  suffered,  or  the  flesh  ? 
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Was  it  the  person,  the  real,  divine  person  that  suffered,  or  the 
frame,  the  machine  through  which  he  acted  ?  It  looks  to  be 
more  than  probable,  that  the  inspired  language  assumes,  that 
whatever  is  included  in  the  person  of  Christ,  partook  of  the 
sufferings  which  he  endured.  And  this  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  multitude  of  Scriptures  which  describe  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  for  our  sins. 

The  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  as  set 
forth  in  Rev.  5,  strongly  favors  the  idea  that  it  was  the  whole 
nature  of  Christ  that  made  the  sacrifice.  Verse  6,  "  And  I  be- 
held, and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  four  beasts, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain."  How  is  this  Lamb  regarded  among  the  heavenly  throng  ? 
Is  there  any  distinction  of  natures?  Is  he  not  revered  as  one 
person  ?  Y.  8,  "  And  when  he  had  taken  the  book,  the  four 
beasts,  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  viols  full  of  odors, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints."  V.  9,  "  And  they  sung  a 
new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to 
open  tiie  seals  tliercof ;  for  thou  wast  slain  ;  and  hast  redeem- 
ed us  to  God  by  tliy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation ;  .  .  .  .  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  thousa^ids  of  tliousands,  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  rich- 
es and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  bless- 
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How  much  is  included  in  this  personality  of  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  ?  He  was  worshipped  as  God,  ho  had  power  as  God, 
and  to  his  offering  of  himself  for  sin,  the  redemption  of  sinners 
is  ascribed,  and  all  of  this  favors  the  theory  that  the  entire 
person  of  Christ  partook  of  ihc  sufferings  of  the  atonement. 
The  common  language  of  Scripture  agrees  with  this.  Acts  3: 
14,  15,  "  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just,  and  desir- 
ed a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you;  and  killed  the  Prince  of 
life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead ;  whereof  we  are  wit- 
nesses." 1  Cor.  2:8,'^  For  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory." 

Rom.  8 :  32,  '^  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
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him  up  for  ut-  all,  liow  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us 
all  things." 

This  is  wonderful  language.  We  are  impressed  with  awe, 
and  unutterable  emotions,  when  we  medit-ate  upon  the  passion  of 
our  Lord  as  here  set  forth.  What  a  spectacle  before  men  and 
angels ;  "  the  Prince  of  life''  slain  by  those  whom  he  came  to 
redeem,  and  purchasing  redemption  by  this  very  death!  Tho 
Son  of  God,  delivered  to  death,  that  we  might  live!  Who  can 
comprehend  this  amazing  event?  Who  can  measure  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  endured  in  treading  the  wine-press  alone,  in  car- 
rying our  sins  and  bearing  our  sorrows,  and  tasting  death  for 
every  man.  Pious  hearts  have  always  melted  in  tender,  over- 
whelming reverence  in  the  presence  of  this  sacrifice.  Sinners 
have  felt  the  wondrous  power  of  this  truth ;  and  the  singers  of 
Israel  have  poured  out  the  sweetest,  loftiest  strains  of  song, 
descriptive  of  its  magnitude,  grandeur,  and  redeeming  power. 
Watts,  Wesley,  Cowper,  Smith,  and  nearly  all  Christian  poets, 
have  suns:  of  the  death  of   our  divine  Lord,  in  lani>;uat»;e  too 

O  zoo 

strong  to  be  confined  to  his  human  nature. 


"  Well  may  the  earth  astonished  shake, 
And  nature  sympathize, 
The  sun  as  darkest  night  be  black, 
Their  Maker,  Jesus,  dies  !" 

"  He  left  his  throne  above, 
His  glory  laid  aside. 
Came  down  on  wings  of  love, 
And  wept  and  bled  and  died." 

"  Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide. 

And  shut  his  glories  in  ; 
When  Christ,  the  mighty  Maker,  died 

For  man  the  creature's  sin." 


"  O  love  divine,  what  hast  thou  done  ! 

The  immortal  God  hatli  died  for  me! 
The  Father's  co-eternal  Son 

Bore  all  my  sins  upon  the  tree ! 
The  immortal  God  for  me  hath  died  ; 

My  Lord,  my  love,  is  crucified." 
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We  give  these  quotations  to  show  how  the  free  spirit  of 
Christian  song  glides  into  the  sentiment  of  Divine  suffering. 
Nothing  short  of  this  is  satisfactory  to  the  spiritual  soul,  that 
is  aroused  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  the  new  life.  This  is 
its  native  atmosphere ;  in  this  it  rejoices,  and  feasts  with  inex- 
pressible delight.  Were  we  to  purge  out  of  Christian  song 
whatever  favors  the  idea  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  bore 
our  sins,  and  suffered  that  we  might  live,  it  would  become  in- 
sipid, and  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the  fervent,  pious  soul. 

But  there  are  very  serious  objections  to  this  doctrine  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  (disciples  of  our  Lord.  They  would  mag- 
nify the  atonement,  but  hesitate  to  concede  that  the  divine  na- 
ture of  Christ  could  possibly  suffer,  and  they  therefore  seek  an 
interpretation  of  those  passages  which  seem  so  strongly  to  as- 
sert this  doctrine,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  their  views  of  what 
is  consistent  with  the  divine  nature. 

1.  It  is  claimed  that  divinity  cannot  suffer,  being  immutable 
and  perfect.  We  have  spoken  of  this  objection  already,  and 
will  here  only  remark,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  immutability  of  God,  that  he  should  vol- 
untarily suffer.  Is  God  really  as  impassible  as  this  tlicory  rep- 
resents? The  Bible  says  that  he  rejoices  and  is  grieved,  why 
may  he  not  voluntarily  take  this  great  grief  upon  himself  which 
is  involved  in  the  atonement?  , 

2.  It  is  said  that  Christ  often  speaks  of  himself  in  such  terms 
as  plainly  distinguish  between  his  divine  and  human  nature, 
and  several  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  understood  in  no  other 
way  than  by  recognizing  this  dual  personality. 

John  10:  2'),  and  14:  28,  are  quoted  in  proof  of  this  posi- 
tion. Thcv  I'cad :  '' Mv  Father  wliich  i^rave  thcni  me  is  greater 
tlian  all."  '•  I  go  unto  my  Father;  for  my  Father  is  greater 
than  I." 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  Christ,  in  some  sense,  was  inferior  to 
the  Father  while  on  earth,  but  docs  this  prove  that  it  was  his 
human  nature  alone  that  was  inferior?  How  was  it  that  he 
sacrificed  riches  and  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  bo  rich?  What  means  it,  that  he  left  the  glory  which  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was?     Was  not  the  Son 
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on  earth  inferior  in  some  sense  to  the  Son  before  the  incarna- 
tion ?  He  certainly  was  not  as  rich,  and  did  not  have  as  much 
glory  while  on  earth  as  before.  Is  it  not  likely  that  his  inferi- 
ority to  the  Father,  during  his  incarnation,  was  exactly  the 
same  in  kind  and  degree  with  his  inferiority  to  his  former  self? 
The  Son  did  not  change  his  essential  attributes,  cease  to  be 
divine,  equal  with  the  Father  in  naturcj  by  becoming  Christy 
Immanucl ;  and  yet  he  did  become  poor,  and  laid  aside  his  glo- 
ry. This  change  was  official,  a  change  of  relations,  and  not  of 
essential  character,  and  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  that  he 
should  speak  of  himself  while  holding  this  subordinate  office  of 
Redeemer,  , Mediator,  Lamb  of  God,  as  subordinate,  inferior  to 
the  Father,  not  merely  in  his  human  nature,  but  in  the  official 
position  of  his  entire  personality.  So  that  the  assumption  that 
his  two  natures  were  so  related  tliat  he  suffered  in  one,  and 
was  wholly  exempt  from  suffering  in  the  other,  does  not  follow 
from  this  official  inferiority  of  the  incarnate  Lord. 

3.  "  If  the  divine  nature  suffered,  then  the  Father  and  Spirit 
must  have  suffered." 

This  does  not  follow.  If  the  Son  could  become  poor,  lay 
aside  his  glory,  and  become  incarnated,  without  involving  the 
Father  and  Spirit  in  the  same  sacrifice,  so  he  may  have  suffered 
in  his  own  person,  without  involving  the  other  persons  in  the 
Trinity  in  the  same. 

4.  '' The  sufferings  of  Christ  terminated  in  death,' and  it  is 
absurd  to  assume  that  divinitv  can  die." 

Let  us  see.  What  is  death?  It  is  a  mode  of  passing  from 
the  present  life,  in  wliich  the  whole  person  participates.  Old 
relations  are  broken  up,  new  ones  arise.  The  body  dies,  the 
wliole  man  dies,  and  yet  nothing  about  him  ceases  to  exist. 
The  union  of  soul  and  body  is  dissolved,  but  both  soul  and  body 
still  exist.  The  life  was  always  in  the  soul,  and  was  lent  to 
the  body,  and  as  the  soul  goes  out  of  the  house,  the  life  goes — 
the  house  is  tenantlcss.  The  .soul  lives  in  a  new  relation,  but 
its  old  life  is  ended,  it  has  died  to  its  body-life,  its  body  rela- 
tions, its  partnership  life,  and  now  lives  a  different  life.  Did 
I)ain  attend  the  dissolution  ?  It  was  the  soul  that  endured  it. 
\Yas  there  fear,  sorrow,  hope,  or  dispair?     The  soul  felt  the 
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whole.     And  yet  the  essential,  peculiar  life  of  the  soul  survives 
the  dissolution. 

When  Christians  speak  of  man's  dying,  they  never  mean  tliat 
the  soul  loses  consciousness,  or  any  of  its  essential  properties, 
or  vital  forces.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  troubled  with  the 
idea  that  Christ  died,  that  his  whole  nature  died,  just  as  truly 
as  the  whole  nature  of  man  dies  ?  Loss  of  essential  attributes 
and  consciousness  is  not  implied  in  either  case.  AVliy  may  not 
the  divine  Spirit  in  Christ  have  participated  in  his  death  strug- 
gle, felt  all  its  pangs,  bitterness,  anguish,  while  yet  retaining 
its  own  wonderful  attributes  and  power,  as  well  as  the  soul  of 
man  endure  what  it  does  in  death,  and  yet  suffer  no  change  in 
its  native  powers?  Unitarians  sometimes  assert,  that  if  Christ 
was  God,  then  our  God  died,  and  the  world  was  without  a  God 
three  days.  Well,  they  have  the  same  reason  to  assert  this, 
that  others  have  that  Divinity  could  not  have  suftered,  because 
the  death  of  Christ  in  that  "case  would  involve  the  unconscious- 
ness of  Divinity.  Neither  assertion  is  well  taken,  because  the 
death  of  Christ,  on  the  the  theory  that  Divinity  joined  in  the 
struggle,  implies  no  such  thing  as  loss  of  consciousness,  but 
merely  participation  in  the  pains,  the  sorrows  of  the  struggle, 
as  the  soul  of  man  partakes  of  them  in  his  death. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  shocked,  when  the  apostles  speak 
of  our  being  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  God,  Acts  20:  28,  and 
of  the  death  of  the  ''  Prince  of  life,"  "  the  Lord  of  glory,"  ''  the 
Son  of  God,"  for  the  blood  which  was  shed  by  Christ  belonged 
to  his  God-ship,  just  as  truly  as  the  blood  of  man  belongs  to 
his  rational,  real  person.  The  body  and  the  bl()od  are  physical 
symbols  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  belong  to  the  soul,  and  it  is 
this  relation  to  the  soul  which  gives  them  value,  sacredness; 
and  the  body  and  blood  of  the  divine  Lord,  which  were  ofiered 
for  our  salvation,  derived  their  value  and  sacredness  from  the 
presence  and  acceptance  of  the  divine  'Spirit.  Tiie  Son  was 
there,  the  Son  acted  through  those  material  members,  was  in- 
sulted, tempted,  persecuted,  grieved,  through  them ;  the  blows 
which  were  laid  upon  that  body  reached  the  wonderful  nature 
that  dwelt  within ;  every  nail  whidh  pierced  those  hands  and 
feet,  were  contemptuously  driven  into  his   nature  as   Prince  of 
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life;  those  groans  were  the  utterance  of  the  eternal  Word, cry- 
ing out  under  the  woes  which  our  sins  had  brought  upon  him ; 
the  bitterness  of  gall  entered  his  great  heart,  which  so  loved 
his  enemies,  that  he  voluntarily  chose  this  poverty,  this  nega- 
tion of  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,  this  shame,  ignominy,  grief,  that  they  might  live;  the  wail 
w^hich  those  lips  uttered  on  the  cross,  was  the  wail  of  the  Son 
of  God,  feeling  now  the  climax  of  that  mysterial  deprivation 
of  divine  glory,  riches,  bliss,  which  he  had  sacrificed,  that  sense 
of  infinite  want,  which  no  other  being  in  the  universe  ever  felt, 
or  could  feel,  that  culmination  of  pain,  which  had  rested  like  a 
mountain  upon  his  nature  since  he  left  the  courts  above,  and 
now  breaks  out  in  that  woeful  lament,  "  My  God  !  my  God  1 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me !"  So  the  presence  of  the  Word, 
the  real  Son,  and  his  personal  participation  in  all  of  these  ex- 
periences, make  up  the  atonement,  and  through  these  sufferings 
we  have  eternal  life. 

THE    VIEWS   OP    CHRISTIAN    SCHOLARS. 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  divines  have  held 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  some  way  participated  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  atonement,  just  how  and  to  what  extent,  of  course 
they  do  not  attempt  to  define,  but  ascribe  to  the  Word  real 
sacrifice  for  sinners. 

Bishop  Beveindge, — Sermons,  Vol.  1.  p.  128. 

• 

"  When  He  died,  God  himself  may  be  truly  said  to  have  laid  down  his 
life;  for  so  his  beloved  disciple  saith  expressly:  "Hereby  we  perceive  the 
love  of  God,  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us."  1  John,  3  :  16.  Strange 
expressions!  Yet  not  so  strange  as  true,  as  being  uttered  by  truth  itself. 
Neither  will  they  seem  strange  unto  us,  if  we  truly  believe,  and  consider  that 
He  who  suffered  all  this  was  and  is  both  God  and  man  ;  not  in  two  distinct 
persons,  as  if  He  was  one  person  as  God,  and  another  person  as  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  Nestorian  heresy  ;  for  if  so,  then  His  sufferings  as  man  would  have 
been  of  no  value  lor  us,  nor  have  stood  us  in  any  stead,  as  being  the  suffer- 
ings only  of  a  finite  person  ;  but  He  is  both  God  and  tnat\  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  as  the  third  general  council  declared  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  Catholic  chisrch  always  believed." 

Dr.  Chalmers, — Lectures  on  Romans. 

"  It  blunts  the  gratitude  of  men  when   they  think  lightly  of  the  sacrifice 
hich  God  had  to  make  when  He  gave   up   His   Son  unto  the   death  ;    and, 
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akin  to  this  pernicious  invagination,  our  gratitude  is  further  deadened  and 
made  dnll,  when  we  think  lightly  of  the  death  itself.  His  death  was  the 
eqiiivalant  for  the  punishment  of  guilty  millions.  In  the  account  which  is 
given  of  it,  we  hehold  all  the  symptoms  of  a  deep  and  dreadful  endurance — of 
an  agony  which  was  shrunk  from  even  by  the  Son  of  God,  though  he  had  all 
the  strength  of  the  divinity  to  uphold  hirti. — of  a  conflict  and  a  terror,  and  a 
pain,  under  which  omnipotence  itself  had  well  nigh  given  way,  and  which, 
while  it  proved  that  the  strength  of  the  suflA)rer  was  infinite,  proved  that  ihe 
8in  for  which  he  suffered,  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  evil,  was  infinite  also.  Christ 
made  not  a  seeming,  but  a  substantial  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
There  was  something  more  than  an  ordinary  martyrdom.  Tliere  was  an  ae- 
luul  laying  on  of  the  iniquities  of  hs  all,  and  however  little  we  are  fitted  for 
diving  into  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  jurisprudence — however  obscurely  we 
know  of  all  that  was  felt  by  the  Son  of  God,  when  the  dreadful  hour  and 
power  of  darkness  were  upon  him,  yet  we  may  bo  well  assured  that  it  wa3no 
mockery;  thai  something  more  than  the  mere  representati€»n  of  a  sacrifice, 
it  was  most  truly  and  essentially  a  sacrifice  itself — a  full  satisfaction  rendered 
for  the  outrage  that  had  been  done  upon  the  Lawgiver — his  whole  authority 
vindicated  the  entire  burden  of  his  wrath  discharged.  This  is  enough  for  all 
the  moral  purposes  that  are  to  be  gained  by  our  faith  in  Christ's  propitiation. 
It  is  enouoh  that  we  know  of  the  travail  of  his  soul.  It  is  enough  that  he  ex- 
changed  places  with  the  world  he  died  for,  and  what  to  us  would  have  been 
the  wretchedness  of  eternity,  was  all  concentrated  on  him,  and  by  him  was 
fully  borne." 

John  Wesley, —  Works,  Vol  2,  pp.  44,45. 

"  Behold  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.  If  God  so 
loved  us — observe  the  stress  of  the  argument  lies  on  this  very  point — so  loved 
us — as  to  deliver  up  his  only  Son  to  die  a  cursed  death  for  our  salvation.  lie- 
loved,  what  manner  of  love  is  this,  wherewith  God  halh  loved  us,  so  as  to  give 
his  only  Son,  in  glory  equal  to  ihe  Father,  in  majesty  co-eternal?  What 
manner  of  love  is  this,  wherewith  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  halh  so  loved, 
as  to  empty  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  his  eternal  Godhead  ;  as  to  divest 
himself  of  that  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began  ; 
as  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  formed  in  fashion  as  a  oian  ; 
and  then  to  h\imi)le  himself  still  further,  '  being  obedient  unto  death,  even  ihe 
death  of  the  cross.'  " 


Dr.  Harris — The  Great  Teacher,  p.  106. 

*'  And  how  does  it  enhance  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  compassion,  whei> 
wo  reflect  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  snftt'iings  of  Christ  were  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Father  also  !  *  From  eternity  tlveir  divine- subsistence  in  the  uni- 
ty of  the  Godhead  had  been  only  short  of  identity  ;  nor  could  the  circumstance' 
of  the  Saviour's  humiliation  in  the  slightest  degree  relax  the  bonds  of  this  mu- 
tual in-bfiing.  While  walking  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  he  could 
atill  affirm,  '  My  Father  is  in  nie  and  1  in  him.'    '  J  and  my  Father  are  one.'  "^ 
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'*The  love  of  God,  then,  invites  our  admiration,  not  only  as  it  at  first  sent 
his  only  begotten  Son  ;  but  during  every  moment  of  the  Saviour's  sojourn  on 
€arth,  that  love  vias  repealing  its  gift,  was  making  an  infinite  sacrifice  for  sin- 
ners; while  every  pang  he  endured  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  was  the 
infliction  of  a  wound  in  the  very  heart  of  paternal  love.  Who,  then,  shall 
venture  to  speak  of  the  appeal  which  was  made  to  that  love,  of  the  trial  to 
which  that  love  was  put  when  the  blessed  Jesus  look  into  his  hand  the  cup  of 
suflfering,  when  his  capacity  for  suffering  was  the  only  limitation  his  suflfer- 
ings  knew  '  If  it  be  true  that  God  is  always  in  vital  sympathetic  communi- 
cation with  every  part  of  the  suffering  creation,  that  as  the  sensorium  of  the 
universe,  he  apprehends  every  emotion,  and  commiserates  every  thrill  of  an- 
guish, how  exquisiiively  must  he  have  fell  the  filial  appeal,  when,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  pain,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  agonizing  task,  the  Saviour  cried, 
*  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'  " 

"  What  a  new  and  amazing  sight,  then,  does  it  give  us  into  his  love  for  sin- 
ners, that  it  was  able  to  bear  the  stress  of  this  crisis,  that  it  did  not  yield  and 
give  way  to  the  incalculable  power  of  that  appeal  I  This  is  a  circumstance 
which,  if  I  may  say  so,  puts  into  our  hands  a  line,  enabling  us  to  fathom  his 
love  to  an  infinite  depth  :,  but  we  find  it  immeasurably  deeper  still.  It  invests 
the  attractions  of  the  cross  with  angrnented  power,  for  in  the  sufferings  of  that 
scene  we  behold  more — if  more  we  are  capable  of  seeing — more  even  than  the 
love  of  Christ.  In  every  pang  which  is  there  endured  we  behold  the  throes  of 
paternal  love,  the  pulsations  and  tears  oi  infinite  compassion  ;  nnore  than  the 
creation  in  travail,  ihe  divine  Creator  himself  travailing  in  the  greatness  of  in- 
finite love." 

Professor  Viiict, — Vital  Christianity,  p.  293. 

'*  Either  the  human  heart  is  incapable,  from  its  nature,  of  feeling  love,  or 
that  man  will  feel  it,  who,  enveloped  in  ignorance  as  a  gajment,  has  seen  the 
God  of  glory  descending  even  to  him,  to  seek  him  in  the  depths  of  his  dis- 
grace ;  who,  from  the  gloom  and  sorrow  in  which  his  conscience  kept  hinn 
plunged,  has  seen  himself  transported  into  a  region  of  light  and  happiness  ; 
who,  in  respect  to  himself,  has  seen  verified  that  amazing  language  of  the 
prophet,  "  [n  all  their  aflliclions  he  was  afflicted  ;"  who  has  seen, — O  mys- 
tery, O  miracle  ! — his  God  travelling  by  his  side  in  the  rugged  path  of  life; 
nay,  voluntarily  assuming  the  burden  which  was  crushing  him;  a  God  hum- 
bled, a  God  weeping,  a  God  anguished,  a  God  dying  !  That  long  contest,  if 
1  may  dare  to  say  it,  that  agony  of  God  for  generations,  that  painful  birth  by 
which  humanity  was  brought  forth  to  the  life  of  heaven,  has  been  revealed  to 
him  in  the  ancient  dispensation  ;  he  has  been  shown  the  very  steps  of  God 
impressed  upon  th^  dust  of  ages,  and  mingled  with  the  footprints  of  the  hu- 
man race;  but  at  the  trace  which  that  God  has  left  on  the  rock  of  Calvary, 
the  rock  of  his  heart  is  broken,  the  veil  of  his  understanding  torn  away." 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

The    sufferings    of  Christ   form   the  centre  of   the   gospel 
scheme,  and  the  hope  of  a  lost  world.     We  may  not  be  compe- 
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tent  to  decide  whether  divinity  actually  suffered  or  not,  in  this 
wonderful  sacrifice,  but  we  do  know  that  Christ  was  no  ordina- 
ry martyr,  and  endured  what  no  mortal  ever  did  or  ever  could 
endure. 

We  are  fully  pursuaded  of  the  following  facts : 
1.    The  theory  of  God's  impassibility  has  caused  many  to 
regaled  him  as  destitute  of  emotion,  and  unmoved  by  human 
suffering. 

Pious  people  doubt  the  prevalence  of  prayer  and  the  active 
sympathy  of  God,  because  it  is  thought  that  divine  perfection 
is  inconsistent  with  such  emotions  and  attentions  as  sympathy 
and  answers  to  prayer  imply.  Chalmers  speaks  of  this  error, 
and  very  properly  warns  the  people  against  it. 

"I  fear,  my  brethren,  that  there  is  a  certain  metaphysical  notion  ot"  the 
Godhead  which  blunts  our  feelings  of  obligation  for  all  the  kindness  of  his 
good-will,  for  all  the  tenderness  of  his  mercies.  There  is  an  academic  iheol- 
ogy  which  would  divest  him  of  all  sensibility,  which  would  make  of  him  a 
Being  devoid  of  all  emotion  and  all  lenderneiss  ;  which  concedes  to  him  power 
and  wisdom,  and  a  sort  of  cold,  and  clear,  and  faultless  morality,  but  which 
would  denude  him  of  all  those  fond  and  fatherly  regards  that  so  endear  an 
earthly  parent  to  the  children  who  have  sprung  from  him.  It  is  thus  that  God 
has  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  our  imagination  as  a  sort  of  cheerless  and 
abstract  Divinity,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  his  creatures."  ^ 

Prevalent  viows  of  the  suflferino-s  of  the  mere  human  nature 
of  Christ  rutlier  tend  to  promote  such  cold  views  of  God,  and 
to  inci'casG  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  his  being  affected  at  all 
by  our  sufferings  or  our  joys.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  Son 
actually  became  poor,  and  suffered  that  we  might  be  saved ;  we 
have  the  guarantee  that  he  will  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
th 


ings. 


2.  The  efficiency  and  value  of  the  atonement  is  enhanced  as 
the  sufferings  of  CJirist  are  magnified. 

If  his  human  nature  alone  endured  the  pain,^  the  sacrifice  is 
far  less  impressive,  than  would  result  from  ,tho  active  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  nature.  The  value  of  the  sacrifice  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dignity  of  the  being  which  was  laid  upon  the  al- 
tar; if  his  human  nature  alone  was  offered,  we  have  but  a  hu- 
man sacrifice;  if  the  divine  Son   made  an   offering  of  himself, 
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and  took  sorrow  to  his  own  nature  and  heart;  then  the  sacri- 
fice is  infinite,  and  no  language  can  describe,  or  finite  mind 
estimate,  its  value. 

3.  This  scheme  of  saving  sinners  through  suffering  shows 
God's  love  and  wisdom. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  tijat  God  reveals  his  love  by  volunta- 
rily taking  this  burden  of  suffering  to  save  the  sinner,  more 
than  he  possibly  could  by  executing  his  law  against  sin. 

He  also  proved  his  love  of  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin  by  this 
means,  more  emphatically  than  punishment  of  sin  could  have 
done.  The  parent  shows  his  love  of  justice  when  he  punishes 
his  wicked  son.  But  if  he  studies  and  contrives,  and  incurs  great 
expense,  hardship,  toil,  and  sulfering,  to  reform  him,  and  make 
liini  a  virtuous,  dutiful  and  happy  son,  he  shows  vastly  stronger 
love  of  virtue  than  of  punishing.  If  sin  was  a  trifle,  if  he  es- 
teemed it  of  little  importance  whether  the  son  obeyed  or  not, 
he  would  of  course  make  no  such  effort  to  reform  him.  So  the 
sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  to  reform  and  save  sinners  would 
not  have  been  incurred  had  not  God  been  intensely  opposed  to 
sin;  and  the  extent  of  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  shows 
how  great  is  his  love  of  obedience  and  hatred  of  rebellion. 

4.  If  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  did  really  suffer,  the  power 
of  the  atonement  appears  to  be  much  greater  tha?t  by  the  other 
theory. 

As  are  the  sufferings,  so  is  the  assertion  of  God's  love  of  ho- 
liness, and  hatred  of  sin  ;  so  liis  purpose  to  maintain  his  author- 
ity and  law  at  all  hazards;  so  do  all  rational  beings,  see  that 
in  offering  pardon,  the  law  is  not  in  the  least  relaxed,  and  that 
those  who  arc  not  moved  by  tliese  sufferings  to  reform,  will 
surely  endure  the  wliole  cui'sc  of  the  law,  and  the  curse  of  de- 
spising this  wonderful  grace,  also  added. 

Such  a  sacrifice  reveals  God  to  the  universe  in  a  new  light, 
exalts  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  rational  beings,  adds  to  liis  influ- 
ence and  moral  power  in  tlie  universe,  and  hence  increases  his 
authority  and  power  over  his  subjects,  so  that  he  can  pardon 
and  yet  give  no  encouragement  to  sin. 

The  power  of  such  sufferings  to  reform  the  sinner  is  an  ex- 
haustless  theme,  we  cannot  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  paper.  If 
22* 
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Buch  love,  such  sufferings  as  Christ  endured,  fail  to  move  the 
hearts  of  sinners  to  repentance,  there  is  no  power  in  the  world 
which  can. 

"  Was  it  for  crimes  that  I  have  done, 
He  groaned  upon  the  tree! 
Amazing  pity,  grace  unknown 
And  love  beyond  degree." 


Art.  IL— WOMAN'S  PRIVILEGE  IN  WORSHIP. 


It  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  not  only  to  them- 
selves,  but  to  the  cause  of  religion  generally,  what  course  the 
female  members  of  our  churches  should  take  in  meetings  of 
worship.  Should  they  worship  in  silence,  or  take  a  part;  and 
if  80,  what  part  with  their  brethren?  In  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Freewill  Baptists,  this  was  hardly  a  question  ;  but  latterly, 
such  has  been  the  practice  of  many,  that  not  a  few  arc  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  duty  requires  in  this  respect;  and  a  still  greater 
number,  it  is  to  be  feared,  here  find  an  excuse  for  indifference. 
The  prevailing  custom  in  most  of  the  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, and  Calvinistic  Baptist  churches,  has  also  its  influence 
with  us. 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters  of  religion,  we  arc  not  to  be  gov- 
erned by  human  examples  or  fashions ;  but  by  the  Bible,  our 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  our  purpose  in  this  article 
is  to  inquire  wliat  is  the  teaching  of  the  sacred'  Word  on  this 
subject  ? 

1.  We  find,  then,  that  the  inspired  apostles  taught  that  the 
gospel,  in  its  privileges, recognizes  no  distinction  of  sex,  ''  There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  noi'  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'' 
Gal.  3:  28.  Everywhere  in  giving  instruction  in  duty  the  same 
principle  is  followed,  and  no  difference  made  in  this  particalar. 

2.  The  practice  in  the  apostolic  church  was  the  same.     As 
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evidence,  note  the  lantruage  used  by  Paul  with  reference  to  a 
point  of  order  in  the  churches:  "Every  man  praying  or  proph- 
esying, having  his  head  covered,  dishonoreth  his  head.  But 
every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesicth  with  ]ier  head  uncov- 
ered, dislionoreth  her  head."  1  Cor.  11 :  4,  5.  Prophesying 
was  one  form  of  religious  teaching,  practiced,  as  is  thus  seen, 
alike  by  men  and  women.  Prayer  also  belonged  as  a  duty  and 
privilege  to  both.  These  duties  were  not  private,  but  public, 
pertaining  to  the  worsliip  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  connection.  In  the  second  verse  the  apostle 
speaks  of  tlic  "  ordinances"  he  delivered  them,  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth verse,  of  their  "coming  together  in  the  church." 

Notice  also  the  honorable  mention  of  women  who  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  church.  "  I  commend  unto  you  Phebe 
our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea  : 
that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints,  and  that 
ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you;  for 
she  hath  been  a  succorer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also."  Rom. 
16:  1,  2.  The  appellation  servant,  here  applied  to  Phebe,  is 
in  the  original  [diaconos]  often  rendered  deacon,  as  its  etymol- 
ogy indicates,  and  is  tlie  one  used  in  1  Tim.  3:8,  and  similar 
passages. 

Also  other  salutations  in  the  same  connection:  "  Greet  Pria- 
cilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus:  who  have  for  my 
life  laid  down  their  own  necks:  unto  whom  not  only  I  give 
thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles."  Rom.  16:3, 
4.  "Greet  Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labor  on  us."  Rom.  16  : 
6.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  case  of  Lydia^  Acts  16  :  12 — « 
16,  and  similar  examples,  showing  the  distinction  and  useful- 
ness of  Christian  women. 

3.  Jesus,  in  all  his  labors  and  teachings,  regarded  woman  as 
occupying  a  like  elevated  position.  lie  did  not  found  churches, 
but  labored  as  a  missionary ;  wc  have  not,  therefore,  special 
precedents  from  him  respecting  church  order  and  discipline. 
In  unfolding,  however,  the  principles  of  his  religion,  and  extend- 
ing its  invitations,  he  made  no  distinction  between  men  or  wo- 
men, but  treated-  them  as  having  under  the  gospel  the  same 
rights  and  privileges.     As  instances  of  his  manner  in  this  re- 
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spect,  sec  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  John  4, 
through  whose  exhortation  many  were  converted.  Also  his  in- 
timacy with  the  family  of  Martha,  Luke  10  :  38 — 42  ;  John  11:5. 
"  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  From 
his  birth  to  his  ascension  holy  women  were  his  intimate  com- 
panions, and  partakers  with  him  in  his  journeys,  teaching,  devo- 
tions, trials,  sufferings,  joys,  and  triumphs,  equally  with  pious 
men;  thus  showing  the  estimation  and  honor  in  which  both  alike 
were  held  by  him. 

4.  We  refer,  finally,  in  this  connection,  to  the  equality  and 
unity  of  man  and  woman,  as  originally  created.  "  And  God 
said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and 
over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  : 
male  and  female  created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them,  and 
God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  movcth  upon  the  earth."  Gen.  1  :  2G^ — 28.  And  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  account  given  more  at  length,  we  have 
the  record :  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  moth- 
er, and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 
Gen.  2  :  24. 

The  unity  and  equality  of  the  sexes,  as  thus  declared  in  their 
original  constitution,  and  fully  recognized  in  all  their  subsequent 
history,  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  under  the  gospel,  docs 
not  preclude  the  idea  that  there  may  have  been  a  difference  in 
their  powers  physically,  mentally,  morally;  or  in  their  spheres 
of  action;  or  a  subordination  in  some  respects  of  one  to  the 
other.  Variety,  even  in  connection  with  unity,  is  manifest  in 
all  the  works  of  God.  An  appropriate  division  of  labor  is  es- 
sential to  the  highest  good  of  all.  It  will  not  be  claimed,  then, 
that  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  of  worship,  there  is  nerer  to 
be  any  distinction  or  subordination;  but  none  that  shall  inter- 
fore  with  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  all  before  God.  If 
man  and  woman  arc  equal  and  one,  as  shown  by   the  divine 
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Word,  then  nothing  should  ever  bo  allowed  to  destroy  such 
equality  and  unity  in  the  sacred  duties  of  religion. 

But  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  fall  woman  lost  her  unity 
and  equality  with  man ;  and  reference  in  proof  is  made  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  her.  "  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I 
will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception:  in  sorrow 
thou  slialt  bring  fortli  children:  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  Gen.  3:  16.  Also  the 
language  of  the  apostle :  "But  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the 
woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression."  1  Tim.  2 : 
14.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  some  that,  since  the  fall,  woman  is 
not  only  subordinate,  but  inferior  to  man. 

Were  this  admitted,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  any  thing 
more  than  physical  and  civil :  it  could  not  be  claimed  as  per- 
taining to  her  moral  condition  and  responsibility.  If,  after  the 
original  sin,  she  is  still  alike  with  him  immortal,  and  united 
with  him  in  the  destinies  of  the  world,  as  all  admit,  then,  as  both 
were  involved,  in  sin  and  condemnation,  and  salvation  was  pro- 
vided for  both  on  the  same  condition,  it  would  follow  that  mor« 
ally  and  spiritually  they  stand  as  before,  on  the  same  platform. 

Or,  were  it  admitted,  that  under  the  former  dispensation  her 
prerogatives  and  privileges  were  restricted,  this  must  have  been 
but  temporary;  since,  as  before  seen,  under  the  gospel  no  such 
distinction  is  allowed,  "  there  is  neither  male  nor  female." 
What  is  lost  under  the  law,  is  i-estored  under  grace. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  these  points,  it  is  evident 
that  the  essential  unity  and  equality  of  the  sexes  remain,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  question  is  explicitly  settled  by  Christ 
himself.  "  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  tempting  him, 
and  saying  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  any  cause  ?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Have  ye 
not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them 
male  and- female.  And  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife:  and  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh?"  Here  Jesus  refers  to  their  original  unity 
as  still  existing,  and^adds  :  "  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain, 
but  one  flesh.     What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
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not  man  put  asunder."  Matt.  19:  3 — 6.  So  also  Paul:  "He 
that  lovetli  his  wife  lovcth  himself."     Eph.  5  :  28. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  these  declarations  of  the  inspir- 
ed Word,  and  perhaps  we  should  apologize  for  laboring  the 
point  so  much.  Paganism  in  all  ages  has  degraded  woman  to 
the  last  degree ;  but  Christianity  elevates  and  sustains  her  in 
her  true  position,  as  the  equal  companion  of  man.  With  him 
she  shares  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  burdens  and  responsibili- 
ties of  life  :  and  especially  is  she  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
with  him  in  the  worship  of  God,  the  Father  of  us  all. 

On  this  subject,  we  quote  with  pleasure  from  a  distinguished 
author."^ 

"  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  a  man,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  wonnan,  or  in 
the  law  of  their  connection,  or  in  the  structure  of  human  society,  that  makes 
it  unreasonable  for  women  to  mix  in  promiscuous  gatherings,  and  to  employ 
freely  their  faculty  of  discourse  on  all  manner  of  topics  of  conversation,  hut 
which  does  not  suffer  them  to  open  their  mouths,  in  similar  assemblages,  on  the 
subject  of  religion?  What  is  therein  religion  itself,  so  peculiar,  so  remarkable* 
that  a  man  may  talk  of  it  with  all  freedom  to  many  or  to  few,  in  doors  or  out,  but 
that  it  may  not  be  mentioned,  except  in  the  privacy  of  her  secret  chamber,  by 
her  who  shares  more  largely  in  its  present  benefits  than  man,  but  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  he  born  a  woman  ?  Does  the  God  of  nature,  any  more 
than  the  God  of  revelation,  make  any  such  distinctions,  either  between  the 
male  and  the  female,  or  between  the  fit  subjects  of  their  speech,  as  to  include 
the  one  and  not  the  other  in  the  right  ot  speaking  openly  and  freely  of  relig- 
ion ?  When  a  score,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  of  both  sexes  meet,  on  any 
social  occasion,  or  for  any  purpose  not  professedly  religious,  the  voice  of 
woman  is  always  more  than  welcome.  Her  presence  is  like  the  presence  of 
an  angel  ;  and  she  renders  attractive  everything  that  she  is  suffered  to  make 
her  own,  or  to  bring  within  the  limits  of  her  influence.  The  jjift  of  speech, 
wherever  she  is  allowed  its  use,  never  shows  its  full  perfection,  never  comes 
forth  with  llie  whole  of  its  expressive  sweetness,  except  when  it  drojjs  from 
her  soft  and  mellow  lip.  In  music  she  is  acknowledged  to  stand  preeminent ; 
she  takes  as  her  own  the  leading  part ;  the  very  soul  of  the  song  is  hers  :  her 
full,  clear,  joyous  voice  is  heard  ringing  out  the  high  melody  above  all  the 
voices  ;  she  counnands  the  ear  and  takes  the  heart  of  her  rapt  audience  ;  and 
in  her  victory  the  art  receives  the  honors  of  its  loftiest  triumph.  Why  may 
not  thai  voiee  in  speech,  as  well  as  that  voice  in  song,  with  equal  propriety 
be  lent  to  add  its  attractions  to  the  subject  of  religion  ?  May  not  she,  who 
comes  nearest  to  our  conceptions  of  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  freely  address 
her  appeals  to  earth,  in  behalf  of  what  constitutes  the  life  of  the  celestials? 
Does  not  the  theme  especially  belong  to  her?     Is  it  not  peculiarly  her  own?" 

•  Rev.  Dr.  Teflt. 
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Most  assuredly,  must  every  one  reply,  whose  mind  is  not 
perverted  by  tradition  or  training;  and  with  the  numerous  ex- 
amples furnished  by  the  Bible  of  illustrious  women,  who  devot- 
ed themselves  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  advancement  of 
his  cause  on  earth,  we  can  but  feel  that  it  is  wrong  and  wicked 
to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  to  the  most  exalted  privi- 
lege of  social  worship* 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  different  view  is  tal^en  of 
this  subject  by  some,  and  a  corresponding  practice  prevails  in 
some  denominations.  And  we  would  not  close  this  article  with- 
out a  fair  notice  of  their  objection.  It  is  founded  chiefly  on 
the  following  passage,  Paul's  language.  ^' Lot  your  women  keep 
silence  in  tl)e  churches ;  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
speak:  but  they  are  commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  us  also 
saith  the  law."     1  Cor.  14:  34. 

Whatever  was  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage, 
which  has  been  variously  interpreted,  he  sh(Juld  not  be  consid- 
ered as  teaching  a  sentiment  contradictor}^  to  what  he  else- 
where taught,  even  in  the  same  epistle.  He  distinctly  recog- 
nizes her  privilege  of  taking  an  active  part  in  public  worship, 
refei'ing  to  \\qv  praying  and  prop hcsijing.  1  Cor.  11:5.  Ho 
would  not  then,  almost  in  the  same  connection,  pi'ohibit  her 
from  taking  any  part  in  worship.  No  sane  man,  least,  of  all  the 
apostle,  would  commit  such  an  absurdity.  What  then  is  the 
.sentiment? 

We  regard  the  j)assagc  as  having  no  reference  to  social  wor- 
ship,or  indeed  to  any  act  of  devotion.  In  some  of  the  clinrchcs, 
even  in  tlic  apostles'  time,  disordei'  and  scandalous  abuses  had 
entered.  The  fourteenth  cliapter  of  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  is  aimed  to  correct  such  impropricl}^  lie  begins 
by  commending  the  gift  of  prophesy  as  l)etter  than  those  which 
sonic  coveted,  especially  the  gift  of  tongues.  '-  He  that  proph- 
erjieth,  spcaketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and  exaltation,  and 
comfort.  Ilo  that  speakcth  in  an  unknown  tongue  edifieth  him- 
self; but  he  that  proph esieth  edifieth  the  church,"  verses  3,  4, 
Having  discussed  this  matter  at  length,  he  tlius  alludes  to  a 
tendency  to  disorder :  "How  is  it  then,  brethren?  when  ye 
come  together;,  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine, 
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hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.  Let 
all  things  be  done  unto  edifying."  Averse  26.  Again,  "  Let  all 
thinojs  be  done  decently  and  in  order.*'     Yersc  40. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter,  also,  the  apostle  treats  of  points  of 
propriety  and  order,  and  refers  to  some  flagrant  abuses.  "  For 
first  of  all,  when  ye  come  together  in  llic  church,  I  hear  that 
there  be  divisions  among  you;  and  I  partly  believe  it.  .  . 
For  in  eating  every  one  takcth  before  other  his  own  supper: 
and  one  is  hungry  and  another  is  drunken."  Verses  18 — 21. 
Now  whenever  any  such  unholy  emulation,  strife  or  abuse  arose, 
what  was  the  duty  of  woman  ?  To  join  in  it,  or  attempt  to 
suppress  it?  Clearly  not.  Under  such  circumstances  the  part 
of  woman  was  silence.  It  was  not  lier  prerogative  to  admin- 
ister church  discipline. 

In  another  letter  Paul  makes  a  similar  injunction:  "Let  the 
woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a 
woman  to  teach,  ndr  to  usurp  authority  over  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve,"  <fec.  1  Tim.  2  : 
11 — 13.  The  sentiment  in  all  this  clearly  is,  that  woman  is  not 
to  assume  a  place  above  man.  In  the  creation,  though  made 
the  companion  and  equal  of  man,  he  was  made  the  head;  and 
this  arrangement  is  to  continue.  She  is  not  to  usurp  his  place, 
or  assume  to  rule  or  teach  him  ;  but,  in  this  respect,  to  be  his 
subordinate,  to  be  in  subjection.     Such  is  the  principle. 

This  is  applicable  in  mattei's  of  religion.     It  is  not  the   pre- 
rogative of  woman  to  govern  the  church,  to  direct  its  discipline, 
to  correct  its  disorders  and  abuses  :  or  to  administer  the   ordi- 
nances, or  engaixe  specially  in  teaching  the  church.     In  the   di^^ 
vision  of  laboi"  divinely  ae-:signed,  such  is  not  her  place. 

Still  she  has  an  impoi'taut,  an  essential  part  in  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  the  church.  As  she  is  a  helper  everywhere  else, 
so  of  course  is  she  to  be  in  the  house  of  Cod,  whci'c  her  influ- 
ence should  ever  be  felt  as  an  angel  of  mercy  and  love.  Espec- 
ially in  the  devotional  services  of  social  nwrship,  in  the  prayer 
and  conCercnce  meeting,  is  it  her  privilege  to  join  in  the  oller- 
inii'S  made  to  the  God  and  Redeemer  of  us  all.  It  is  a  blessing 
not  only  to  herself,  but  equally  so  to  her  brethren,  and  the  com- 
mon cause.     Iler©  the  blessedness  of  the  gospel  is  realized  un- 
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der  which,  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  YE  are 
ALL  ONE  IN  Christ  Jesus." 

Her  privilege  in  this  respect  was  fully  recognized  in  the 
primitive  church,  as  appears  from  such  historical  testimony  as 
the  following: 

"  Woman,  among  the  early  Christians,  had  the  fullest  freedom  in  the 
house  of  worship  ;  and  the  consequence  waSj'Uot  only  that  she  added  vastly 
to  the  success  of  Christianity  in  those  times,  but  her  own  character  was  won- 
derfully elevated  and  her  genius  developed  by  this  equality  of  right.  It  is 
said  that  Lybanius,  on  seeing  the  mother  of  St.  Chrysoslom,  a  most  noble 
woman,  exclaimed  :  *  What  women  these  Christians  have.'"* 

Here  also  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecy :  "  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams:  And  on  my  servants,  and  on  my 
hand-maidens,  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my-  Spirit;  and 
they  shall  prophesy."     Acts  2  :  17,  18.     Joel  2  :  28,  29. 

It  is  not  for  us  to.  prescribe  the  limits  of  her  duty.  In  view 
of  such  memorable  instances  as  that  of  Miriam,  Ex.  15  :  20,  21 ; 
Deborah,  Judges,  4:  4j  Huldah,  2  Kings  22 :  14;  Anna,  Luke 
2:  36;  Phebe,  Rom.  10:  1,2;  and  the  Marys,  we  would  not 
say  what  duty  God  may  open  to  her,  nor  on  any  account  hinder 
her  from  obeying  the  divine  injunction.  Without  discussing 
here  any  questions  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  extraordinary 
endowments  and  duties,  we  now  consider,  simply  her  privilege 
under  the  gospel  with  reference  to  the  devotions  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

Wc  have  long  felt  that  not  only  churches  of  some  other  de- 
nominations suffered  from  an  arbitary  and  unjust  restriction  up- 
on their  female  members,  but  also  some  of  our  own.  Why 
should  men,  with  all  varieties  of  attainments  and  gifts,  and  even 
boys,  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  exhortation  and  prayer  in 
religious  meetings,  while  their  sisters  and  mothers,  often  much 
better  qualified  for  edification  in  the  same  exercises,  must  never 

*  Schaif's  Church  History  ;  p.  111. 
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be  heard  in  the  house  of  God  ?     Such  practice  is  not  only  un- 
justifiable, but  a  great  injury  to  all. 

And  it  is  because  we  fear  there  is  an  unceasing  disposition 
in  some  of  our  own  churches  to  follow  such  a  fashion,  that  we 
enter  our  earnest  protest  against  it.  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  there  is  liberty."  This  liberty  pertains  to  our  sisters 
in  Christ,  equally  with  the  brethren.  It  is  not  only  their  priv- 
ilege, but  their  duty  to  be  witnesses  for  Christ,  and  laborers 
in  his  cause,  as  he  opens  the  way.  By  thus  discharging  their 
duty,  they  will  receive  the  blessing  to  their  own  hearts,  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Zion  at  large.    , 


Art.  III.— theory  OF  THE  FORMATION  OP  THE 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.^- 


The  first  work  of  the  student  of  Natural  History,  is  to  divest 
himself  of  his  previous  ideas  of  the  particular  and  the  in- 
dividual; and  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  broad  principles 
of  generalization.  He  must  rc^inovc  the  landmarks  of  time 
and  space,  and  become  a  cosmical  inhabitant  of  eternity,  or 
he  will  never  succeed  in  any  department  of  Natural  Science. 
With  this  view,  an  apology  will  be  unnecessary  for  the  broad- 
ness of  our  subject,  or  the  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
method  of  its  treatment. 

Taking  our  stand  upon  the  living  present — that  mathemati- 
cal line  separating  the  two  great  eternities — looking  backward 
and  forward  through  countless  cycles  of  endless  duration,  we 
find  that  in  God,  every  thing  has  its  origin  and  consummation. 
All  things  emanate  from  Deity,  and  culminate  in  Infinity.  Mat- 
ter was  not  brought  forth  from  nonentity  for  "  De  nihilo  nihil 

*  We  are  not  able  to  adopt  the  language  of  this  article  near  its  conclusion  r 
*' Thus  the  Nebular  theory  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  but  an  association  of 
truths,  sustained  by  indubitable  evidences."  But  as  a  hypothesis  it  is  suffic- 
iently worthy  of  attention. — [Ed.  Quarterly. 
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jit ;"  but  it  came  from  the  bosom  of  God.  Once  existing,  its 
destiny  must  be  annihilation  or  endless  duration.  But  of  anni- 
hilation we  can  have  no  conception.  Therefore,  that  matter, 
once  created,  must  exist  forever,  can  be  our  only  conclusion.  The 
sameis  true  of  mind.  Breathed  forth  from  the  Father  of  spir- 
its, it  will  live  as  long  as  he  lives.  Thus,  matter  and  mind 
alike  have  God  as  their  origin,  and  the  whole  future  eternity 
for  their  duration. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  sciences.  In  theology,  there  is  a 
small  circuit,  bounding  the  sphere  of  human  duty,  which,  in  a 
measure,  we  are  able  to  comprehend.  But  going  outside  of 
this,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  all  things  concentrated  in  the 
Great  Incomprehensible ;  and,  on  the  other,  infinity  on  infinity 
looms  up  before  us,  which  we  must  fathom  if  we  would  master 
the  science  of  theology. 

Mathematics  is  an  endless  chain  whose  links  may  be  counted, 
downward  and  upward,  till  swallowed  up  in  the  realms  of  in- 
finity. Philosophy  begins  with  the  origin  of  matter — one  of 
the  secrets  of  God's  own  bosom — and  ends  with  the  scope  of 
universal  law,  which  is  known  only  to  the  Lawgiver.  Astrono- 
my attempts  the  exploration  of  the  realms  of  space ;  but,  with 
the  accumulated  products  of  the  giant  minds  of  all  agesj  and 
with  the  power  of  vision  mukiplied  by  millions,  by  means  of  the 
telescope ;  it  has  never  yet  been  able  to  penetrate  the  upper, 
nether,  or  surrounding  limits  of  the  universe.  Of  the  science 
of  language,  we  know  a  few  of  the  rudiments ;  but  he  who 
would  fully  comprehend  its  mysteries  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  converse  of  the  Triune  Deity  before  "  the  morning 
stars  sang  together;"  and  that  of  the  beings  in  the  spirit 
world,  when  time  with  us  shall  be  no  longer.  Geology  attempts 
to  interpret  the  rude  hieroglyphics,  stamped  upon  the  petrous 
crust  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  thus  to  form  a  chronologi- 
cal table  of  the  natural  history  of  the  earth.  But,  going  back- 
ward, the  demarcations  of  the  epochs  become  more  and  more 
obscure,  till  they  are  swallowed  up  in  the  great  past  eternity. 
And,  going  forward,  all  is  conjecture  and  speculation. 

Thus  it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  all  the  sciences  are  but 
limited  portions  of  certainty,  surrounded  by  boundless  fields  of 
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conjecture;  nuclei  of  demonstration,  enveloped  by  unlimited 
speculation;  diminutive  areas  of  the  finite,  everywhere  ter- 
minated by  the  infinite.  Therefore,*the  objection  that  geology 
deals  too  much  with  the  speculative,  the  mysterious,  the  un- 
known, is  applicable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  every  sci- 
ence of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Hence,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  no  one  will  discard  without  investigation,  the  hy- 
potheses which  may  be  advanced,  because  they  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible of  mathematical  demonstration. 

Realizing  the  inherent  difficulties  of  our  subject,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  being  misunderstood,  it  is  not  without  hesitation,  we 
propose  for  consideration  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 

SOLAR   SYSTEM. 

Lend  qs  the  wings  of  your  imagination,  and  let  us  go  back 
to  the  morn  of  creation ;  pass  by  the  boundary  of  time  desig- 
nated by  Moses  as  "  in  the  beginning,"  and  launch  boldly  into 
the  great  eternity  beyond.  Go  forth,  in  any  direction  till  im- 
agination becomes  weary ;  multiply  that  distance  by  millions, 
and  you  will  be  no  nearer  the  confines  of  space  than  when  you 
first  started ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conqeive  of  a  boundary 
line  beyond  which  there  is  no  space.  Therefore,  before  crea- 
tion's primal  morning,  there  was  unlimited  space;  but  no  land- 
marks, no  matter.  There  was  spirit  only.  God  alone  existed, 
and  he  alone  had  existed  from  eternity ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  as- 
sert that  duration  could  liave  a  beginning !  Therefore  space 
and  time,  twin  brothers  of  ancient  night,  reigned  supreme  an- 
terior to  the  creation.  There  was  an  infinite  vacuum  in  respect 
of  matter ;  a  boundless  plenum  in  respect  of  spirit.  The  Triune 
Deity  existed  from  necessity,  and  was  omnipresent  and  eternal 
from  the  very  nature  of  space  and  time.  Such  must  have  been 
the  condition  anterior  to  the  creation  of  matter  and  finite 
mind. 

Passing  by  the  origin  of  angelic  spirits — for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  we  know  nothing  concerning  them — we  come  to  speak 
of  the  origin  of  the  materials  of  the  universe,  or  matter.  Mat- 
ter, not  being  eternal,  must  have  had  a  beginning,  at  some  time. 
But  there  was  no  time  when  God  did  not  exist.  It  must  have 
been  brought  from  somep/ace;  but  there  was  no  place  w4iere 
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God  was  not.  Therefore  it  must  have  been  brought  from 
where  God  was.  Thus,  when  He  saw  that  there  was  need  of 
matter,  He  brought  it  forth  from  himself!  The  matter  of  which 
the  universe  is  composed  is  simply  the  expression  of  a  single 
divine  thought. 

Then  the  pantheist  will  say,  "  everything  is  a  part  of  God." 
But  this  does  not  follow.  Are  Webster's  speeches  a  part  of 
Webster  ?  No.  They  emanated  from  that  giant  mind,  but 
they  are  not  a  part  of  it.  So  matter  is  now  no  more  a  part  of 
God,  than  the  volume  is  a  part  of  its  author,  or  the  child  a 
part  of  its  parent.  Matter,  once  existing,  forevermore  possess- 
es a  separate  identity. 

Now,  as  God  is  omnipresent,  and  space  unlimited,  .there  is 
no  reason  why  matter  should  be  brought  into  existence  in  one 
place  and  not  in  another.  Hence  we  may  assume  that  all  space 
was  filled  with  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, as  the  result  of  one  single  divine  thought. 

Thus  we  have  advanced  one  step ;  and  find  the  unbounded 
realms  of  space  filled  with  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 
But  it  was  in  an  extremely  attenuated  form ;  far  more  attenu- 
ated than  that  of  which  the  comets  and  nebulae  are  now  com- 
posed. The  ultimate  indivisible  atoms,  with  all  their  present 
properties  and  qualities  inherent,  were  produced  at  the  same 
instant  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  as  the  embryo  of  the  future 
universe. 

Each  individual  atom  was  separate  and  distinct — in  contact 
with  no  other.  Hence  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  monads 
filling  the  limitless  realms  of  space.  Each  possessed  attraction, 
extension,  ponderability,  impenetrability,  inertia,  heat,  electric- 
ity, &c.,  imparted  to  them  by  their  Creator. 

Could  there  have  been  a  finite  observer,  to  him  this  state 
would  have  appeared  to  be  one  of  perfect  confusion  and  chaos. 
But  it  was  the  farthest  from  it  possible  !  There  was  the  most 
exact  system  and  order !  The  mind  of  God  was  working  out 
the  great  plan  which  it  had  formed  in  the  beginning,  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  universe. 

Space,  being  without  limit,  if  the  distribution  of  matter  had 
been  perfectly  uniform,  there  would  have  been  an  equilibrium — 
23* 
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no  inequality,  of  attraction — and,  consequently,  no  motion. 
There  would  have  been  perfect  stagnation.  But  God  is  an  ac- 
tive  being ;  and  so  are  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation.  He 
had  imparted  to  matter  the  principle,  that  the  amount  of  at- 
traction should  be  in  proportion  to  its  quantity ;  so  that,  when- 
ever there  was  an  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  matter,  there 
must  be  a  preponderance  of  gravitation ;  and  motion  from  ev- 
ery direction  toward  that  location  as  a  common  centre.  Had 
there  been  only  one  such  aggregation,  there  would  have  been 
but  one  solar  system.  But  God,  having  determined  the  number 
of  solar  systems  which  should  exist  in  the  universe,  places  the 
particles  of  matter  a  little  nearer  each  other  in  the  locations, 
where  each  central  sun,  with  its  attendant  satellites,  was  to  be 
produced.  Each  of  these  points  became  a  nucleus,  toward 
which  the  atoms  of  matter  moved  from  every  direction.  A 
small  circuit  of  the  nebulous  matter,  immediately  surrounding 
the  centre,  began  to  concentrate  round  each  of  these  nuclei  of 
attraction.  Gradually  the  force  of  gravitation  extended  farther 
and  farther;  the  circle  of  movement  became  broader  and  broad- 
er ;  expanding  in  every  direction  until  they  met  each  other. 
Then  followed  a  separation  of  the  nebulous  matter,  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  were  traced  which  were  to  become  the  fu- 
ture boundaries  of  an  infinite  number  of  solar  systems.  Hence 
originated  the  centripetal  forces  in  those  systems;  and  thus 
was  inaugurated  universal  motion,  from  these  simple  aggrega- 
tions of  matter,  and  the  single  principle  of  attraction. 

Thus  we  have  the  machinerv  set  in  motion  for  the  clabora- 
tion  of  the  universe.  How  simple,  and  yet  how  sublime,!  How 
unlike  the  works  of  man,  but  how  analogous  to  the  known  man- 
ifestations of  the  operations  of  Deity  !  But  it  may  be  objected 
that  such  simplicity  must  result  in  perfect  uniformity — that 
there  would  be  so  much  similarity  as  to  cause  a  feeling  of  mo- 
notony, even  in  the  mind  of  Jehovah.  But  this  is  not  so.  He 
who  has  arranged  the  principles  of  Nature  with  such  nicety, 
that  each  grain  of  sand  differs  from  every  other — that  no  two 
leaves  in  ten  thousand  forests  are  exactly  alike — that  every 
man  has  a  distinct  individuality, — has  also  provided  for  infinite 
variety,  among  the  brilliant  orbs  which  revolve  with  such  regu- 
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larity  and  harmony,  throughout  the  boundless  realms  of  space. 
All  this  was  accomplished,  simply  by  varying  the  density  and 
distances  of  the  central  nuclei.  But,  amid  all  this  diversity, 
there  is  so  much  similarity  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  each 
system,  that  owe  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  all.  Therefore, 
for  obvious  reasons,  we  will  now  confine  our  investigations  to 
our  own  solar  system. 

As  one  of  these  nuclei  was  located  at  the  centre  of  our  solar 
system,  every  particle  of  matter  within  its  limits  began  to  con* 
centrate  toward  this  common  point  of  attraction.  But  it  is  a 
law  of  physics,  that  fluids  approaching  a  centre,  have  a  rotary 
motion  imparted  to  them.  Hence  the  nebulous  matter,  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  nucleus,  began  to  revolve.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  water  discharged  from  a  central  orifice,  by  the 
whirlwind,  or  the  tornado.  This  movement  gave  rise  to  cen- 
trifugal force. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  two  great  cardinal  forces,  upon 
which  depend  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the  universe  I  The 
centripetal,  was  the  result  of  attraction,  the  centrifugal,  of  con- 
densation. '         • 

At  first,  the  rotary  movement  was  extremely  slow,  and  ex- 
tended only  through  a  very  limited  circle  around  the  central 
nucleus.  But,  as  matter  accumulated,  the  centripetal  force  in- 
creased ;  the  rotary  motion  was  accelerated;  and  the  centrifu- 
gal force  was  augmented.  This  state  of  things  once  inaugurat- 
ed, every  particle  of  matter  added  to  the  nucleus,  served  to  in- 
crease the  two  great  cardinal  forces.  The  sphere  of  revolution 
became  broader  and  broader,  while  the  exterior  limits  of  the 
formative  matter  gradually  approached  the  centre,  until  every 
particle  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  joined  in  the 
grand  revolution  around  the  central  nucleus.  Thus  was  in- 
augurated the  revolution  of  this  nebulous  sphere  round  a  com- 
mon axis. 

But  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  being  of  enormous  extent, 
and  gravitation  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius,  the 
centripetal  force  decreased  rapidly  toward  the  circumference. 
Hence  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  outermost  portions  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  great  central  mass.     Illustrations  of 
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this  principle  nfay  be  seen  in  water  thrown  from  a  rapidly  re- 
volving grindstone,  or  mud  from  the  rim  of  a  carriage  wheel. 
This  condensation  continued,  the  revolution  became  more  rap- 
id, the  circumference  contracted,  until  the  diameter  was  reduc- 
ed to  about  six  thousand  millions  of  miles.  Then  the  centrip- 
etal force  becoming  less  than  the  cefltrifugal,  by  reason  of  the 
accelerated  rotation  and  the  enormous  diameter,  the  outerm6st 
portion  of  the  nebulous  matter  was  thrown  off  from  the  cen- 
tral mass;  and  continued  its  revolution,  independent  of,  and 
distinct  from,  its  parent  centre.  It  receded  from  the  latter, 
until  the  two  forces  balanced  each  other.  It  was  then  in  equi- 
librium, and  by  reason  of  its  inertia  must  continue  to  revolve 
forever. 

But  the  particles  of  this  detached  matter,  being  still  free  to 
move  among  themselves,  while  revolving  round  the  great  con- 
tracting mass  within,  began  to  gravitate  toward  their  own  centre 
of  magnitude.  Condensation  continuing,  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal forces  were  set  in  operation  in  this  portion  of  matter 
rejected  from  the  parent  centre.  And,  as  age  after  age  rolled 
on,  it  gradually  assumed  a  globular  form,  revolving  round  its 
own  axis;  and  also  round  the  central  nucleus.  Thus  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  an- 
nualand  diurnal  revolutions  of  this  new  formation.  Their  con- 
tinuance is  secured  by  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  an  equilibrium 
of  forces. 

But,  as  condensation  continued — as  the  diurnal  revolution 
increased— the  projectile  force  preponderated,  and  a  portion 
was  detached  from  this  primary,  which  was  formed  into  a  sec- 
ondary, revolving  round  the  former  as  a  center  of  attraction, 
and  also  accompanying  it  in  its  annual  revolution.  Thus  we 
have  the  principles  for  the  formation  of  the  planet  Neptune — a 
globe,  revolving  upon  its  own  axis — thirty-one  thousand  miles 
in  diameter,  with  one  lone  moon  to  light  its  pathway,  sweeping 
round  its  parent  centre,  in  an  enormous  cliptical  orbit,  nearly 
eighteen  thousand  millions  of  miles  in  circumference !  Such 
are  the  principles  of  the  formation  of  the  outermost  planet. 
The  details  may  be  interpolated  at  leisure.  The  dctatchment 
of  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  planet  Neptune  accel- 
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erated,  rather  than  retarded  the  action  of  those  forces  which 
were  in  operation  for  the  condensation  of  the  great  central 
mass.  This  globular  accumulation  of  nebular  matter,  now  a 
little  less  than  six  thousand  millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  con- 
tinued its  revolution  in  silent  grandeur.  There  was  no  human 
eye  to  behold  the  sublime  spectacle,  but  the  Eye  that  never 
sleepeth  was  peering  into  this  universe  laboratory,  and  noting 
the  sublime  progress  of  the  work  of  creation.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  He  should  not  pronounce  it  "  very  good  ?"  Man  would 
have  looked  upon  it  as  wonderfully  grand  !  But  God,  behold- 
ing in  all  this  elaboration  of  worlds,  only  the  ordinary  working 
of  his  power,  simply  "  saw  that  it  was  good." 

Thus,  widely  separated  from  its  solar  brothers,  in  silent  but 
awful  grandeur,  the  spherical  mass  continued  its  revolution. 
The  noiseless,  but  potent  force  of  attraction  uniformly  acting 
and  condensation  uninterruptedly  progressing.  This  process 
continued  till  the  diameter  of  the  revolving  mass  was  reduced 
to  about  thirty-six  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  extent.  Un- 
counted years  had  passed  away,  the  distance  from  circumference 
to  circumference  had  decreased  more  than  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  miles — the  centripetal  force  again  became  less  than 
the  projectile — until  the  outer  circle  was  again  detatched  from 
the  revolving  sphere.  Condensation  immediately  commenced 
in  the  portion  thrown  off — revolution  round  its  axis  succeeded 
— matter  was  thrown  off  at  six  different  periods,  which  was 
formed  into  as  many  satellites,  by  the  same  process  as  that  by 
which  the  lone  moon  of  Neptune  was  produced. 

Thus  was  formed  a  second  planet,  thirty-four  thousand  miles 
in  diameter,  with  six  beautiful  secondaries,  to  reflect  the  solar 
rays  upon  its  frigid  face,  and  dispel  the  nocturnal  gloom  of 
those  remofc  regions.  This  was  all  accomplished  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  simple  principles  established  by  the  Great  Eternal 
in  the  beginning.  Such  was  the  process  of  the  formation  of 
the  planet  Hcrschel,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  designated  Uranus. 

Then  followed  another  interval  of  unknown  extent,  during 
which  time  the  enormous  globular  mass  was  suspended  in  its 
place  by  an  equilibrium  of  forces — revolved  round  its  own  axis 
by  virtue  of  its  inherent  properties — and  was  gradually  pre- 
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paring  for  the  elaboration  of  another  planet  with  its  wonderful 
accompaniments. 

When  Uranus  was  thrown  off  from  its  parent  centre,  the  di- 
ameter of  the  latter  was  about  thirty-six  hundred  millions  of 
miles  in  extent.  But  unnumbered  years  went  by — uncounted 
ages  rolled  on — unnoted  revolutions  were  performed — gradual 
condensation  continued,  until  there  was  a  reduction  in  its  di- 
ameter of  about  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles.  Then  was 
formed  the  planet  Saturn,  by  a  process  entirely  similar  to  that 
already  described.  The  materials  were  detached  from  the  re- 
volving mass,  condensation  immediately  commenced,  revolution 
was  inaugurated,  and  mass  after  mass  was  thrown  off,  until 
eight  secondaries  were  produced,  revolving  round  the  primary; 
by  which  time,  the  matter  composing  the  latter  had  changed  by 
condensation  from  a  nebulous  to  a  nebulo  fluid  state.  The  two 
forces,  however,  had  not  yet  acquired  an  equilibrium,  and  there 
was  a  necessity  for  the  detachment  of  other  portions  of  matter 
from  the  circumference.  The  central  force  becoming  too  weak 
to  retain  the  outermost  portion,  there  was  a  separation  of  the 
nebulo  fluid  matter.  But  the  process  was  so  gradual — the  dis- 
tribution so  equal — that  it  remained  an  unbroken  ring  in  equi- 
librium, instead  of  concentrating  in  a  globular  mass.  By  the 
repetition  of  this  process  were  formed  the  three  rings  of  the 
planet  Saturn. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  the  elaboration  of  the  third  great 
planet  in  the  solar  system.  More  than  nine  hundred  millions  of 
miles  from  the  centre,  with  three  broad  annular  reflectors  near- 
ly concentric  with  its  quarter,  and  eight  satellites  of  unequal 
magnitude,  distance  and  velocity,  the  planet  Saturn  eighty-two 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  thus  started  upon  its  unending 
journey  around  the  central  luminary,  flow  simple  the  principles 
of  its  formation !  and  yet  how  satisfactory  the  explanation  of 
every  phenomenon.  When  the  existence  of  these  rings  was 
first  announced  by  the  great  astronomer,  ^o  incredible  did  such 
a  phenomenon  appear,  that  men  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  telescopic  vision,  or  even  to  distrust  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  rather  than  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an  anomaly  in 
nature.     But  once  adopt  the  nebular  theory,  and  these  rings 
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are  no  longer  objects  of  wonder.  Their  mode  of  formation 
becomes  perfectlv  simple.  And  the  surprise  is,  rather  that 
there  should  not  be  a  more  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phe- 
nomena in  the  solar  system. 

Did  time  permit,  we  might  pause  here,  and,  with  the  vision, 
of  imagination,  gaze  upon  the  wonderful  work  of  creation,  which 
was  gradually,  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly — but  steadily,  sure- 
ly, and  successfully  progressing.  Could  there  have  been  a  hu- 
man observer,  located  in  some  conspicuous  position,  far  out  in 
the  etherial  regions,  he  would  have  beheld  the  central  sphere 
gradually  diminishing  in  size,  but  its  velocity  and  elipticity  in- 
creasing; rolling  on  in  silent  grandeur,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
its  great  Creator.  Not  far  away  would  have  appeared  Saturn, 
with  its  three  broad  rings  and  its  eight  satellites.  Beyond 
these,  Herschel,  with  his  six  attendants.  xVnd  away  in  the  dim 
distance,  Neptune,  with  its  one  lone  moon,  to  cheer  its  solitary 
course.  All  these  might  have  been  seen,  at  that  stage  of  the 
creation,  revolving  in  the  same  direction,  in  orbits  slightly  elip- 
tical — and  also  turning  upon  their  axes  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible exactness  and  accuracy !  Could  these  observations  have  con- 
tinued, the  spheroidal  centre  would  have  appeared  more  and 
more  cliptical, until  becoming  reduced  to  a  little  less  than  ten 
hundred  millions  of  miles  in  diamater,  the  materials  were  detach- 
ed from  the  circumference  for  the  formation  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 
which  with  its  four  moons  were  elaborated  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
that  which  has  been  explained;  and  which  need  not  be  repeated. 

Such  nnist  have  been  the  sublime  spectacle,  had  there  been  a 
human  eye  to  behold  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  formative 
process  of  the  universe.  But  there  was  no  human  witness.  Not 
one  of  the  planets  was  yet  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  finite 
beings.  The  Great  Eternal  noted  the  progress  of  the  work  of  ^ 
creation,  and  beheld,  in  the  gradual  elaboration,  only  tlic  man- 
ifestation of  infinite  perfection!  lie  saw  globe  after  globe,  in 
silent  majesty,  set  forth  upon  its  celestial  tour,  which  was  to  run 
parallel  with  eternity!  He  beheld  an  infinite  number  of  worlds 
springing  forth  into  unconscious  existence,  in  obedience  to  his 
behests,  for  the  habitation  of  numberless  beings  yet  to  be  cre- 
ated, who  should  reverence  his  name,  obey  his  laws,  live  upon 
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his  bounty,  thank,  praise  and  adore  Him  forever.  He  looked 
upon  the  universe  as  a  great  time  keeper  for  measuring  the  lim- 
itless eternity;  and  each  revolving  globe  as  a  wheel  in  the 
great  machine  whose  millenial  beats  are  noted  by  himself 
alone!  But  there  was  no  cessation.  The  great  work  of  cre- 
ation went  steadily  on  toward  completion.  The  forces  set  in 
operation  in  the  beginning  continued  to  exert  their  influence 
with  increasing  power. 

When  the  revolving  sphere  had  contracted  until  its  diameter 
was  reduced  to  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles, 
the  materials  were  thrown  off  for  the  formation  of  another 
planet,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Jupiter.  Condensation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  progressed  rapidly,  so  that  satellites  could 
not  be  formed  from  its  outer  limits.  But  the  centrifugal  force 
preponderated  more  and  more,  until,  overcoming  the  cohesive 
attraction,  it  was  broken  into  numerous  fragments.  These  all 
move  on  in  the  same  general  direction,  from  west  to  east.  But 
the  same  force  which  rent  the  planet  into  fragments,  caused 
such  a  separation  that  each  revolved  in  a  new  and  separate  or- 
bit. Thus  the  existence  of  the  Asteroids  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  on  this  hypothesis.  The  cause  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  is  as  simple  as  that  which  rends  into  fragments  a  rap- 
idly revolving  grindstone.  The  circumference  would  not  re- 
lease from  its  grasp  the  matter  for  the  formation  of  a  satellite, 
because  of  its  degree  of  condensation,  and  the  planet  was  bro- 
ken into  fragments  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  two  great  cardinal  forces. 

Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  Mercury,  were  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  same  forces,  and  under  similar  circumstances  as 
those  which  have  been  previously  described.  A  repetition  of 
the  process  is  therefore  unnecessary.  About  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  the  Asteroids,  the  materials  from  which 
Mars  was  formed  were  thrown  off,  which  was  condensed  with- 
out the  formation  of  a  satellite.  But,  by  reason  of  its  limited 
magnitude,  it  was  not  broken  into  fragments,  as  was  that  of 
which  the  Asteroids  were  formed. 

Fifty  millions  of  miles  from  Mars,  our  Earth  was  produced 
with  its  silver  moon  to  illuminate  the  nocturnal  sky.     Twenty- 
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seven  millions  of  miles  from  the  Earth,  Venus.  Thirty-one  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  Yenus,  Mercury — the  last  of  the  grand  se- 
ries— the  youngest  of  the  planetary  brothers  ! 

After  the  formation  of  Mercury,  condensation  still  continued, 
but  the  central  globe  had  become  so  consolidated  that  satel- 
lites were  no  longer  produced.  The  force  of  attraction  con- 
tinued to  act,  until  neutralized  by  its  antagonist,  repulsion. 
Attraction  and  repulsion  were  then  in  equilibrium.  Conden- 
sation therefore  ceased,  leaving  the  central  globe  eight  hun- 
dred eighty-five  thousand  miles  in  diameter — to  revolve  upon 
its  own  axis  forever.  This  enormous  globe  is  now  our  sun — 
the  accumulation  of  nebulous  matter,  condensed  around  the 
the  nucleus  placed  in  the  centre,  by  the  Deity,  as  the  embryo 
of  the  solar  system  ! 

Tlius  we  have  traced  briefly  the  process  of  the  formation  of 
the  sun  and  the  planets  that  round  him  roll  in  silent  grandeur. 
The  theor}^  is  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  known  works  of  the  Creator,  ^o  other 
theory  attempts  to  explain  satisfactorily  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  While  this  removes  apparent  difiSculties,  and 
accounts  for  seeming  anomalies.  It  explains  the  causes  of  all 
the  phenomena,  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  with 
perfect  simplicity — it  is  attended  with  none  of  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  other  theories — no  facts  militate  against  its 
teachings — and  many  evidences  tend  to  confirm  its  truthfulness. 
Theory  and  observation  exactly  coincide.  Hypothesis  and  ev- 
idence entirely  harmonize. 

Let  us  briefly  Notice  this  harmony  of  the  teachings. of  theory 
and  observation.  Theory  declares  that  attraction  would  give 
rise  to  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  which  must  ultimately 
neutralize  each  other,  and  establish  an  equilibrium.  Observa- 
tion confirms  the  speculation,  and  points  to  them  as  the  cardi- 
nal agencies  in  the  elaboration  of  the  universe — the  endless 
chain  by  whicli  world  is  bound  to  world  and  system  to  system. 
How  much  more  simple  is  this,  than  the  old  opinion,  that  all 
these  globes  were  thrown  off,  ready  made,  from  the  Hand  Di- 
vine. 
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Theory  asserts  that  the  revolution  of  the  nebulous  matter 
must  have  been  slow  at  first,  and  must  have  gradually  increas- 
ed as  the  diameter  diminished;  and,  consequently,  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  planets  ought  to  decrease  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior.  And  here  observation  and  theoretical  deduction 
exactly  coincide.  The  one  points  out  what  ought  to  be  ;  the 
other  discovers  by  means  of  the  telescope  the  same  phenomena 
in  the  starry  vault  I  Theory  intimates  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  law  of  diminution.  And  the  immortal  Kepler  discovered 
that  law,  locked  up  among  the  long  neglected  archives  of  Na- 
ture. Such  is  the  exquisite  harmony  of  truth.  Theory  asserts 
that  the  detachment  of  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites  ought  to  cause  them  to  revolve  in 
oliptical  orbits.  Mathematics  have  traced  out  their  pathway  in 
the  celestial  vault;  and  centuries  of  patient  observation  have 
never  discovered  the  least  deviation  from  the  paths  prescribed 
by  mathematical  demonstration.  Theory  maintains  that  the 
equatorial  diameter  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  polar — that 
the  planets  themselves  ought  to  be  eliptical.  And  indubitable 
evidence  establishes  the  fact,  without  exception,  wherever  suf- 
ficient data  have  been  obtained  to  render  demonstration  pos- 
sible. 

Again :  Theory  declares  that  all  the  planets,  together  with 
their  secondaries,  ought  to  revolve  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion as  tlie  sun  upon  its  axis.  And  the  patient  astronomer,  si- 
lently watching  in  his  lone  observatory,  beholds  these  twink- 
ling wanderers — whose  movements  were  so  perplexing  to  the 
ancients — all  performing  their  annual  circuits  in  the  same  di- 
rection round  their  common  parent  centre  !  Like  so  many  tire- 
less, sleepless  sentinels,  in  majestic  harmony,  age  after  ago,  and 
century  after  century  they  pursue  their  eastward  journey,  around 
the  central,  blazing  luminary,  seemingly  content  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  surpassing  brilliancy. 

The  only  apparent  exception  is  said  to  be  found  in  respect 
of  the  satellites  of  the  planet  Herschcl — which  are  said,  by 
some,  to  move  in  a  retrograde  direction.  But  the  verity  of 
this  is  by  no  means  established.  And  should  it  ever  be,  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  anomaly  may  be  given  upon  the 
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nebular  hypothesis.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  can  there  be  any- 
one who  will  still  demand  additional  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  this  beautiful  theory?  If  so,  there  is  still  a  surplus  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  in  the  great  astronomical  laboratory. 

Theory  teaches  that  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  ought  to  be 
in  nearly  the  same  plane.  And  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
they  are  all  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  zodiac;  with  the 
exception  of  the  Asteroids  whose  courses  were  changed  when 
the  original  planet  was  broken  into  fragments. 

Theory  would  also  indicate  that  there  must  be  an  enormous 
amount  of  latent  heat  set  free  by  the  condensation  of  the  nebu- 
lous, matter.  As  the  blacksmith  heats  the  iron  to  redness,  by 
heavy  blows  in  rapid  succession — and  as  tinder  is  ignited  by 
compression  of  the  atmosphere,  so,  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
materials  of  the  solar  system,  an  immense  amount  of  heat  must 
pass  from  a  latent  to  a  sensible  state.  Such  must  be  the  effect, 
if  the  nebular  hypothesis  be  true.  But  facts  are  not  wanting 
to  prove  this  assertion.  Arago,  by  repeated  experiments  upon 
the  properties  of  light,  has  proved  that  the  surface  of  the  sun 
is  in  a  state  of  continued  combustion  !  That  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  solar  luminary  is  produced  by  a  perpetual  burning ! 

From  the  moment  that  condensation  commenced  around  the 
central  nucleus,  until  the  cessation  of  the  process,  resulting  from 
an  equilibrium  of  forces,  there  was  a  continual  accumulation 
of  sensible  heat,  in  the  central,  revolving  sphere.'  And  thus 
was  prepared  a  store-house  of  heat  and  light,  sufficient  for  the 
vivification  and  illumination  of  the  solar  system,  age  after  age 
— century  after  century — and  millennium  after  millennium  ! 
But  theory  declares  most  emphatically,  that  this  cannot  contin- 
ue forever.  Caloric  could  not  accumulate  after  the  cessation 
of  consolidation.  Combustion  must  cease — sooner  or  later — 
for  the  want  of  material.  The  warminii:  and  illumination  of  the 
whole  solar  system  must  result  in  the  diminution  of  the  original 
accumulation  of  caloric  in  the  central  sphere.  There  must  be 
a  cooling  of  the  melted  matter  and  a  solid  crust  must  be  form- 
ed around  the  surface  of  the  sun  !  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the- 
ory. And  there  are  indications  that  this  process  of  cooling  has 
already  commenced  !     Dark  spots  are  frequently  seen  upon  the 
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face  of  the  sun,  which,  only  upon  this  supposition,  can  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  Portions  of  the  surface  become  solid- 
ified ;  but  the  igneous  forces  are  still  so  active  that  they  are 
broken  into  fragments  and  return  to  a  semi-fluid  state.  Thus, 
again,  theory  and  observation  are  in  perfect  harmony. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  that  upon  this  hypothesis,  ages  hence, 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  when 
a  solid  crust  shall  have  been  formed  around  its  whole  surface, 
the  propagation  of  those  life-giving  principles  from  the  blazing 
centre  must  entirely  cease !  Then  the  question  comes  up  un- 
bidden, what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  solar 
system?  No  heat  from  combustion  at  the  centre,  and  no  light, 
save  what  emanates  from  the  twinkling  stars,  this  portion  of 
God's  universe  would  become  a  desert !  In  reply,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  would  doubtless  be  the  destruction  of  the  present 
human  race.  It  would  cause  the  extinction  of  the  entire  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  solar  system.  There  would  be  an  end  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  But  Gdd's  plan  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  Other  sources  of  light  will  be  provided,  or  other 
beings  created  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances.  But  it  is 
our  purpose  to  treat  only  o^  what  has  been,  and  what  is, — leav- 
ing the  future  to  be  developed.  The  past  is  ours  for  instruc- 
tion— the  present  for  improvement — the  future  is  God's.  He 
will  provide  for  all  contingencies. 

Again :  Theory  teaches  that  our  earth  must  have  once  exist- 
ed in  a  fluid  state,  that,  by  the  gradual  escape  of  caloric  into 
the  inter-planetary  spaces,  the  melted  mass  became  hardened 
upon  the  surface — and  that  the  central  portion  must  now  be  in 
a  moulten  state.  Those  are  the  legitimate  conclusions  result- 
ing from  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Patient,  long-protracted  ob- 
servation, combined  with  modern  scientific  discovery,  has  ac- 
cumulated a  mass  of  confirmatory  evidences,  establishing  these 
theoretical  deductions,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Geolo- 
gists, astronomers,  chemists,  and  philosophers — starting  from 
difi'erent  positions — investigating  different  phenomena-i—reason- 
ing  from  different  data — have  all  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion— that  our  earth  must  have  been,  once,  in  a  gaseous  form — 
that  it  was  changed  to  a  fluid — then  semi-fluid — after  which  a 
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crust  was  formed — thin  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in 
depth  until  the  present  time.  The  warmth  of  the  cooling  globe, 
did  not  permit  the  existence  of  fluids  upon  its  surface,  during 
the  early  stages  of  refrigeration.  Consequently  there  was  no 
water.  The  spring,  the  brook,  the  river,  the  lake,  and  the 
mighty  ocean  were  all  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapor,  suspended 
in  the  heavens  by  the  atmosphere.  But  as  the  process  of  cool- 
ing progressed,  the  air  was  unable  to  sustain  this  enormous 
burden,  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  its  capacity  for  moisture  • 
Condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  resulted,  and  precipitation 
of  water  upon  the  surface  followed.  Then  the  little  rill  com- 
menced its  course — the  noisy  brook  began  to  babble — the  tor- 
tuous river  carved  out  its  channel — the  silver  lake  appeared — 
and  the  mighty  ocean  had  its  origin.  But  the  boundaries  of 
the  great  deep  were  not  to  be  the  same  forever.  The  solidifi- 
cation of  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  not  sufficient  to  resist  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  boiling,  seething  mass  of  lava  within. 
In  one  quarter  of  the  globe  there  was  upheaval,  and  in  another 
depression.  The  activity  of  the  igneous  forces,  elevated  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  ;  while  the  water,  seeking  a  level  was  transfer- 
ed  to  another  location.  Thus,  during  the  thousands  of  ages  of  the 
earth's  transformation,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  again  and  again 
been  relieved  of  its  watery  covering  by  mighty  upheaval;  and 
the  solid  ground  has  been  as  frequently  submurged.  Theoret- 
ical deduction  declares  that  this  must  have  been  tht)  state;  and 
naturalists  have  found  the  same  facts  recorded  in  legible  char- 
acters upon  the  petrous  foundations  of  the  ever-during  hills. 

Thus  the  nebular  theory  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  but  an  as- 
sociation of  truths,  sustained  by  indubitable  evidences.  It 
ceases  to  be  a  supposition,  and  becomes  a  theorem  susceptible 
of  demonstration.  Hence  the  teachings  of  geologists,  which, 
half  a  century  ago  were  considered  as  but  the  absurd  deduc- 
tions of  fanatical  enthusiasts,  are  now  rendered  easy,  natural, 
rational,  necessary,  upon  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Hence  we 
see  that  theory  and  observation  have  associated  together,  and 
are  pursuing  their  celestial  journey  in  perfect  harmony.  Hy- 
pothesis and  demonstration  have  become  almost  identical;  illu- 
minating the  whole  solar  system  from  centre  to  circumference, 
24* 
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by  radiant  beams  reflected  from  the  mirrors  of  natural  science! 
But  the  theologian  may  inquire,  how  is  all  this  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  ?  Did  "time  per- 
mit, it  might  be  easily  shown  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  per- 
fectly harmonizes  with  the  account  of  creation  contained  in  di- 
vine Eevelation.  This  must  be  the  case,  if  the  theory  is  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration.  God  is  the  author  of  nature  and 
Eevelation,  and  there  can  be  no  discrepancy  between  them. 
The  Bible  was  written  by  the  infallible  pen  of  inspiration ;  the 
book  of  nature  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  outspread  scroll 
of  the  universe !  Therefore,  as  well  might  we  conceive  of  a 
discord  in  the  Triune  unity  of  Deity,  as  that  the  teachings  of 
natural  science  should  contradict  those  of  theology  !  .  Never 
should  the  theologian  fear  the  result  of  the  researches  of  the 
naturalist.  Each  is  searching  for  facts  in  one  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  truth.  The  one  is  gleaning  from  the  great  trea- 
sure-house of  nature,  the  teachings  of  natural  theology;  the 
other,  from  the  Word  of  Inspiration,  the  truths  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. Let  there  be  union  of  effort,  therefore,  among  the  men 
of  science.  Let  there  be  concord  and  concession,  harmony  and 
cooperation,  in  their  common  researches  for  gems  of  knowl- 
edge, remembering  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  giant  minds 
of  all  ages,  cannot  exhaust  the  never-failing  fountain  of  truth. 
And  let  them  also  remember  that  the  teachings  of  natural  sci- 
ence, rightly  understood, — and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  can  no  more  militate  against  each  other,  than 
God  can  contradict  himself  I  But  they  blend  in  a  glorious  uni- 
ty, illustrating  the  beautiful  harmony  of  truth,  the  wisdom,  pow- 
er and  majesty  of  the  great  Author  of  nature  and  Revelation ! 
In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said :  Students  of  natural  science, 
let  not  the  minuteness  of  any  object,  induce  you  to  pass  it  by 
unnoticed ;  for  it  may  contain  a  gem  of  truth  more  precious 
than  the  diamond.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  magni- 
tude of  a  subject  deter  you  from  its  investigations ;  for  difficul- 
ties may  be  overcome,  which,  at  first  seem  insurmountable.  Be 
not  disheartened  by  a  multiplication  of  difficulties — be  not  dis- 
couraged in  your  attempts  to  reconcile  opposing  theories — be 
not  appalled  by  the  contemplation  of  the  solar  system,  the  uni- 
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verse,  eternity^  or  even  infinity  I  Investigate  until  progression 
is  impossible,  and  then  confess  with  humility  your  limited  ca- 
pacity. Be  indefatigable  in  your  researches,  careful  in  your  de- 
ductions, and  cautious  in  your  conclusions.  The  great  kingdom 
of  the  Unknown  is  your  habitation,  the  universe  of  God  is  your 
text-book,  gems  of  knowledge,  more  precious  than  diamonds, 
lie  scattered  around  you  in  the  richest  profusion.  An  infinity 
of  truth  awaits  discovery  I  Sixty  centuries  of  constant  scien- 
tific progression  urge  the  student  of  natural  science  forward, 
and  the  great  future  eternity  beckons  him  onward  toward  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  hill  of  science  !  Think  what  illustrious 
names  are  recorded  in  the  scientific  roll  of  honor  I  Think  what 
others  have  accomplished,  and  strive  to  excel  them  I  Behold 
the  great  store-house  of  scientific  truth,  and  enter  its  portals. 
Seize  its  precious  contents  and  scatter  thera  among  the  masses. 
And  never  desist  from  your  labous,  as  long  as  there  remains  a 
single  unexplained  truth  within  human  comprehension.  But  in 
the  study  of  nature,  never  forget  the  God  of  nature  I  llemem- 
ber  that  the  path  of  scientific  discovery,  like  that  of  morals,  is 
straight  and  narrow,  with  dangers  on  either  side.  On  the  one 
hand  rationalism,  on  the  other  pantheism.  The  only  safety  is^ 
to  remember  continually  that  the  throne  of  God  is  the  grand 
centre  round  which  the  universe  revolves.  That  the  bosom  of 
God  is  the  infinite  fountain  of  truth.  That  the  plan  of  God  is 
one  of  unity  and  harmony  personified.  And  that  Gx)d  himself 
is  to  be  recognized  in  all  his  works,  glorified  in  all  his  mani- 
festations, and  adored  by  all  his  creatures. 
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Art.  IY.— "  HANSEL'S  LIMITS  OF  RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT." 

Among  modern  thinkers,  even  of  the  evangelical  school,  an 
impression  extensively  obtains,  that  all  religious  ideas  in  com- 
mon with  all  others  pertaining  to  ultimate  causation,  are  abso- 
lutely self-contradictory.  To  set  forth  these  contradictions  is 
the  great  object  of  Mr.  Mansel  in  his  "  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought."  The  conclusions  to  which  this  author  professedly 
conducts  his  readers,  are  thus  set  forth  by  himself:  "  The  con- 
ception of  the  absolute  and  infinite,  from  whatever  side  we  view 
it,  appears  encompassed  with  contradictions.  There  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  supposing  such  an  object  to  exist,  whether  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  others;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in 
supposing  it  not  to  exist.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiv- 
ing it  as  one;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as 
many.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  personal; 
and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  impersonal.  It 
cannot,  without  contradiction,  be  represented  as  active ;  nor, 
without  equal  contradiction,  be  represented  as  inactive.  It  can- 
not be  conceived  as  the  sum  of  all  existence;  nor  yet  can  it  be 
conceived  as  a  part  only  of  that  sum."  Again,  "  The  absolute  can- 
not be  conceived  as  conscious,  neitlier  can  it  be  conceived  as 
unconscious;  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  complex,  neither  can 
it  be  conceived  as  simple  ;  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  difference, 
neither  can  it  be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  difference ;  it  can- 
not be  identified  with  the  universe,  neither  can  it  be  distinguish- 
ed from  it."  Yet  he  tells  us  that,  '^  To  conceive  the  Deity  as 
he  is,  we  must  conceive  him  as  first  cause,  as  absolute,  and  as 
infinite."  The  contradictions  involved  in  all  theoretic  ideas,  per- 
tain equally  to  all  others  of  an  opposite  character.  All,  in  common, 
present  an  unmingled  mass  of  absolute  contradictions,  that  is, 
absurdities.  Hence,  the  impossibility,  as  our  author  affirms,  of 
proving  the  being  of  God.  "  We  may,  therefore,  without  hesi- 
tation," he  says,  "accede  to  the  argument  of  the  great  critic  of 
metaphysics,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  speculative  reason  is  un- 
able to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being."   Nor  are  we 
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according  to  the  teachings  of  our  author,  in  any  respect,  the 
better  off,  as  far  as  any  real  and  positive  knowledge  of  God  is 
concerned,  when  we  turn  from  the  contradictions  of  reason,  to 
the  light  of  inspiration,  which,  as  he  affirms,  "  represents  God, 
not  as  he  is  in  the  brightness  of  his  own  glory,  dwelling  in  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto  ;  but  as  he  is  reflected  faintly 
in  broken  and  fitful  rays,  glancing  back  from  the  restless  waters 
of  the  soul."  Neither  in  natural,  or  revealed,  theology,  is  Mr. 
Mansel  a  disciple  of  Paul.  Mr.  M.  affirms  that  "  the  specula- 
tive reason  is  unable  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing." Paul  affirms,  that  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 
Mr.  M.  asserts^  that  inspiration  reveals  not  "  God  as  he  is  in 
the  brightness  of  his  own  glory."  Paul  asserts  that  all  who 
have  the  Spirit  "  behold  with  open  face  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord."  Nor  is  Mr.  M.  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John, 
who  asserts  that  while  ^'  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the 
only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  Him."  Equally  removed  is  he  also  from  discipleship 
to  Jesus  Christ,  who  affirmed  that  all  who  had  seen  him,  had 
seen  the  Father,"  and  that  those  who  rejected  him  "  had  both 
seen  and  hated  both  him  and  his  Father."  The  contradictions 
which  Mr.  Mansel  finds  in  the  theistic  idea,  are,  according  to 
Paul,  not  the  deductions  of  true  science,  but  "  the  contradic- 
tions of  science  falsely  so  called ;"  for  they  are  the  identical 
contradictions  which  scepticism  has,  from  the  beginning,  pro- 
fessedly found  in  that  idea.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
directly  to  some  contradictions  bearing  upon  this  important 
point. 

Cofitradiction  defined. 

To  know  whether  the  contradictions  under  consideration  do 
exist  in  the  theistic  idea,  we  must  first  of  all,  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  contradiction.  A  proposition  may  be 
false,  and  not,  on  that  account,  be  contradictory.  When  a  prop- 
osition  affirms  what  may  or  may  not  be,  what  might  or  might 
not  have  been,  then  it  may  be  false;  but  does  not  contain  the 
clement  of  contradiction.      On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  a 
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problematical  judgment;  the  validity  of  wliicli  is  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. A  proposition  does  contain  this  element,  when,  and  only 
when,  it  really  affirms  or  denies  the  same  thing,  in  the  same 
sense,  of  the  same  object.  Thus,  if  an  individual  should  affirm 
that  in  the  same  identical  particular.  A.  is,  and  is  not,  equal  to 
B.  the  proposition  would  be  self  contradictory,  and  its  truth  im- 
possible. If,  also,  an  individual  should  affirm  known  opposites 
to  be  identical,  or  known  identicals  to  be  opposites,  the  prop- 
osition would  involve  a  contradiction ;  for  it  would  affirm  that 
we  know  that  the  same  element  does,  and  at  the  same  time 
does  not,  belong  to  the  same  subject.  A  given  conception  may 
contain  diverse  elements,  one  of  which  would  bo  incompatible 
with  a  given  judgment,  and  the  other  with  the  opposite  judg- 
ment. This  conception  would  imply  a  contradiction,  when  each 
element  referred  to  pertains  to  the  object  in  its  entireness. 
Thus  our  conception  of  man  refers  to  him  as  mortal,  and  as  im- 
mortal. The  conception  is  not  self-contradictory,  because  the 
distinct  and  opposite  elements  in  it  refer  to  distinct  and  oppo- 
site departments  of  his  nature.  A  proposition  involving  a  real 
contradiction,  that  is,  a  proposition  really  self-contradictory, 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  true,  and  therefore,  involves  an 
absurdity. 

Now  what  does  Mr.  Mansel  require  us  to  hold  as  true  in  re- 
spect to  all  our  fundamental  ideas  of  God?  This,  that  in  their 
entireness,  they  can,  by  no  possibility,  be,  in  any  respect,  either 
true  or  false  in  respect  to  Him.  In  their  positive  and  negative 
forms  alike,  they  are  self-contradictory,  that  is,  absurd,  tlieir 
validity  impossible.  If  we  have  not  here  "the  contradictions 
of  science  falsely  so  called"  we  would  beg  to  be  informed  in 
what  departments  of  human  thought  self  contradictions  can  be 
found. 

Further,  Mr.  Mansel  affirms  that  we  are  under  obligation  to 
hold  as  true,  propositions  which  arc  self-contradictory,  that  is, 
propositions  absurd  in  tliemsclvcs,  and  whose  truth  is  impossi- 
ble. "There  is  a  contradiction,"  he  affirms,  "  in  conceiving  God 
as  personal ;"  and  "  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  Him  as 
infinite."  Yet  he  affirms  that  it  is  our  duty,  "'  to  think  of  God 
as  personal;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  that  lie  is  infinite. 
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According  to  Mr.  ManseVs  own  supposition  of  the  infitiite 
and  absolute,  the  theistic  idea  is  not  self-contradictoj^y,  as  he 
affirms  it  to  be. 

We  now  advance  another  step,  and  affirm  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Mansel's  own  exposition  of  the  infinite  and   absolute,   the 
theistic  idea  is  not  self-contradictory  as  he  affirms  it  to  be,  "  The 
metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity,  as  absolute  and   in- 
finite, must  necessarily,"  he  says,  "as  the  profoundest  metaphy- 
sicians have  acknowledged,  amount  to   nothing    less    than  the 
sum  of  all  reality, ^^ — ''  if  the  absolute  and    infinite  is  an   object 
of  human  conception  as  all  this,  and  none  other,  is  the  concep-* 
tion  required.''     As  the  conception  represented  by  the  words, 
infinite  and  absolute,  is   according  to  Mr.  M.,  identical  with 
that  represented  by  the  words,  "  the  sum  of  all  reality,"  the  lat- 
ter may  be  substituted  for  the  former,  wherever  in  liis  reason- 
ings, the  words  infinite  and  absolute  occur.     Take  in   illustra- 
tion the  following  propositions.     "  There  is  a  contradiction  in 
supposing    such  an  object,  the  infinite    and    absolute,  to  exist, 
whether  alone  or  in  conjunction  witli  others;    and   there  is  a 
Contradiction  in  supposing  it  not  to   exist."     In   otlier   words, 
there  is  a  contradiction  in  supposing,  that  "  the  sum  of  all  real- 
ity" docs  exist  at  all,  that  is,  in  supposing  that  what  I'cally  ex- 
ists docs  exist.     If  there   is  a  contradiction  in  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  that,  we  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  discern  it.  Nor  do 
we  discern  tlic  contradiction  involved  in  supposing:  the  infinite 
and  absolute,  as  Mr.  Mansel  expounds  the  phrase,  that  is,  that 
''  the   sum   of  all   reality,"   exists  ''  alone,"  in  other  words,  tliat 
nothing'  else  besides  "  the  sum  of  all  realitv"  does  exist.    It  is, 
we  admit,  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  other  objects  not   in- 
cluded in  ''  the  sum  of  all  reality"  do  exist.      It  needed  not  a 
philosoplicr,  however,  to   teach  us  so  profound  a  truth  as  that. 
Equally  manifest  is  the  fact,  and  equally   unnecessary   that  we 
should  bo  informed  of  it,  that  "  there  is  a  contradiction  in    sup- 
posing it"  (the  infinite  and  absolute,  that  is,  ''the  sum  of  all  re- 
ality,") ''does  not  exist."  Again,  our  author  affirms  that, "  There 
is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  (the  sum  of   all  reality)   as 
one,  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in   conceiving   it  (the  sum  of 
all  reality)  as  many."     Now  it  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these 
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propositions  may  be  true  or  false.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
involves  the  element  of  contradiction.  The  same  holds  true  of 
all  the  other  forms  of  contradiction  which  he  professes  to  find 
in  one  idea  of  God  as  absolute  and  infinite.  Taking  his  own 
meaning  of  the  words  employed,  all  his  reasonings  and  deduc- 
tions about  God  as  infinite  and  absolute,  present  an  unmingled 
mass  of  the  purest  absurdities  that  ever  entered  the  human 
mind. 

But  there  is  one  element  in  our  author's  exposition  of  the 
idea  represented  by  the  words,  infinite  and  absolute,  which  is, 
if  possible,  more  absurd  than  anything  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red. "  That  which  is  conceived  as  absohite  and  infinite,"  he 
says,  "  must  be  conceived  as  containing  within  itself  the  sum, 
not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possible  modes  of  being."  If 
the  possible  as  well  as  the  actual,  is  contained  in  the  infinite 
and  absolute,  then  the  possible  as  well  as  the  actual  has  real 
existence.  For  the  unreal  cannot  be  contained  in  anything 
whatever.  Now  to  afiirm  that  that  which  does  exist  and  that 
that  which  may,  but  does  not  exist,  are  alike  real,  that  is,  con- 
tained in  the  infinite  and  absolute,  is,  truly,  as  gross  a  contra- 
diction as  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

No  real  contradiction  whatever  exists  in  the  theistic  idea. 

The  position  which  wc  next  assume  is  this :  The  theistic  idea, 
rightly  defined,  involves  no  form  of  real  contradiction  whatever. 
Our  fundamental  idea  of  God  is  that  of  a  spirit,  an  eternal  mind 
infinite  and  perfect,  a  free,  self-conscious  personality,  who  sus- 
tains to  all  facts  of  order  existing  in  nature,  the  relation  of 
uncondilioncd  cause.  In  conceiving  of  God  as  a  spirit,  we,  of 
course,  distinguish  and  separate  him  in  thought,  from  time  and 
space,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  all  finite  substances,  material 
and  mental,  on  the  other.  It  is  no  proper  limitation  of  mind 
to  aflii'm  that  it  is  not  matter,  nor  of  any  reality  to  distinguish 
and  separate  it  from  what  it  is  not.  AVhen  we  conceive  of 
God  as  infinite  and  perfect,  it  is  only  as  a  mind,  and  in  I'cfer- 
ence  to  the  attributes  proper  to  mind,  that  we  afiirm  these  per- 
fections of  him.  Infinity  and  perfection  in  God  do  not  imply 
that  he  has  an  infmite  number  of  infinite  and  perfect  attributes,  ' 
or  that  he  has  any  of  the  attributes  of  objects  unlike  himself; 
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but  that  ho  has  all  the  attributes  which  properly  gertain  to  him 
as  the  alone  eternal,  all  formative  mind,  attributes  which  render 
him  absolutely  perfect  as  such  a  mind,  and  that  in  reference  to 
each  specific  attribute,  he  is  absolutely  infinite  and  perfect.  Nor  is 
it  any  real  limitation  of  God's  infinity  and  perfection  to  conceive 
of  him  as  sustaining  relations,  and  even  necessary  relations,  to 
other  objects.  As  an  existence.  He  must  sustain  relations  to 
time  and  space,  and  as  "  the  former  of  all  things,"  he  must 
stand  related  as  creator  "  to  the  things  that  are  made."  Nor 
are  these  relations  elements  of  imperfection,  but  of  perfection, 
in  God.  So  they  are  given  forth  by  inspiration,  and  so 
they  are  conceived  in  human  thought.  Would  God  be  more 
infinite  and  perfect  than  he  is,  if  he  were  not  "  the  former  of 
all  things,"  if  he  did  not  "fill  immensity,"  and  if,  "from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  "  he  was  not  God." 

Now  when  we  conceive  of  God  as  a  spirit,  and  such  a  spirit, 
whether  the  conception  does,  or  does  not  refer  to  him  in  re- 
spect to  specific  attributes,  we  are  conscious  of  no  elements  of 
contradiction  whatever  in  the  idea  we  have  of  him.  Our  idea 
of  God,  and  of  his  specific  attributes  are,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, as  capable  of  scientific  definition  and  elucidation  as  any 
other  conception  which  wc  form  of  any  other  object,  and  in  re- 
spect to  no  other  conception  are  wc  less  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence in  it  of  the  element  of  contradiction.  When  an  individual 
afiirms  to  us,  for  example,  that,  in  the  same  identical  respects, 
A.  is,  and  is  not,  equal  to  B.  wc  at  once  recognize  the  element 
of  contradiction  as  present  in  the  conception  presented.  We 
do  recognize  the  presence  in  such  a  conception,  of  such  an  ele- 
ment, because  it  is  there.  We  do  not  recognize  the  presence,  in 
the  true  theistic  idea  of  this  element,  because  it  is  not  there. 
It  is  an  infinite  slander  upon  the  truth  of  God,  to  affirm,  that 
our  necessary  conceptions  of  it  are  just  as  self-contradictory, 
as  are  those  of  any  form  of  error  that  can  be  named. 

All  the  contradictions  which  Mi\  Mansel  professedly  finds 
in  the  theistic  idea  are  deductions  from  false  definitions  of  the 
divine  attributes  which  he  has  himself  put  into  that  idea. 

From  whence,  then,  result  the  contradictions  which  Mr.  Man- 
sel professedly  finds  in  the  theistic  idea  ?  They  are  all,  we 
25 
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answer,  exclnsive  deductions  from  false  definitions  which  he  has 
himself  introduced,  as  fundamental  elements  of  that  idea.  Per- 
mit us  to  invite  very  special  attention  to  the  following  verifi- 
cation of  these  statements.  "To  conceive  of  Deity  as  he  is," 
says  Mr.  Mansel,  '^  we  must  conceive  of  him  as  first  cause,  as 
absolute  and  as  infinite.  By  the  first  cause  is  meant  that 
which  produces  all  things,  and  is  itself  produced  of  none.  By 
the  absolute,  is  meant  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  bearing 
no  necessary  relation  to  any  other  being.  By  the  infinite  is 
meant  that  which  is  free  from  all  possible  limitation ;  that,  than 
which,  a  greater  is  inconceivable ;  and  which,  consequently,  can 
receive  no  additional  attribute  or  mode  of  existence  which  it 
had  not  from  eternity."  It  is  by  a  skilful  use  of  these  three 
attributes  as  he  has  defined  them,  that  he  works  out  all  the 
contradictions  that  he  professes  to  find  in  the  theistic  idea. 
Now,  in  setting  forth  these  contradictions,  he  should  define  this 
idea  just  as  it  exists  in  the  human  intelligence,  and  no  where 
else.  He  is  not  permitted  to  make  up  a  definition  of  his  own, 
a  definition  which  utterly  misrepresents  the  the  theistic  idea  as 
it  exists  in  the  human  intelligence,  and  then  reason  from  the 
monstrosity  which  his  own  bewildered  imagination  has  origi- 
nated, as  truly  representing  that  idea.  Nor  is  he  permitted  to 
borrow  his  definition  or  exposition  from  a  neologic  philosopher 
who  has  lost  his  common  sense  and  philosophic  insight  both, 
amid  the  infinite  tobacco  smoke  of  Germany.  We  admit  freely^ 
that  the  three  divine  attributes  above  named,  apprehended  as 
Mr.  Mansel  has  defined  them,  do  stand  related  as  irreconcilable 
antagonisms.  We  affirm,  however,  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
theistic  idea  as*  it  exists  in  human  thought  outside  of  the  sphere 
of"  the  contradictions  of  science,"  falsely  so  called,  but  funda- 
mentally misrepresent  that  idea.  His  definition  of  the  first 
cause  implies  that  God  originates  substances  from  nothing,  as 
well  as  causes  the  facts  of  order  in  nature.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  only  idea  which  has  place  in  the  science  of 
natural  theology,  and  is  the  only  idea  which  has  place 'in  our 
inspired  human  thought.  In  such  thoughts  also,  God  is,  in  no 
sense  the  absolute  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  him,  as 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Mansel,  to  wit,  the  conception  of  him,  as  "  hav- 
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ing  no  necessary  relation  to  any  other  Being,"  [reality,  as  Mr. 
M.  subsequently  explains  his  meaning.]  On  the  other  hand, 
God  is  never  thought  of,  but  as  related  toother  realities,  to  time 
and  space,  in  the  first  place,  and  as  cause  to  the  facts  of  order 
in  nature,  in  the  next.  Nor  can  He  be  represented  in  thought, 
out  of  these  relations.  He  neither  can  exist,  nor  be  represent- 
ed in  thought,  as  absolute  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Mansel's 
definition  of  the  term.  If  God  exists  at  all,  he  must  exist  in 
relation  to  time  and  space,  and  if  creation  is  real,  ho  must 
stand  related  to  it  as  creator.  If  He  is  represented  in  thought. 
He  must  be  represented  in,  and  not  out  of  these  relations.  At 
least,  He  is  thus  represented  in  humam  thought,  and  this  is  the 
only  form  of  representation  which  Mr.  Manscl,  or  any  other 
individual,  has  a  right  to  take  into  the  account,  in  his  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  To  think  of  God 
out  of  all  relations,  were  such  a  mode  of  thought  possible,  would 
be  to  disrobe  him  of  all  attributes,  and  render  him  to  human 
thought  a  nonentity.  And  this,  by  his  own  showing,  is  the  real 
God  of  Mr.  Mansel's  philosopher.  "  The  absolute  and  the  in- 
finite are  not,"  he  says,"  like  the  inconceivable 2Ln6.  the  impercep- 
tible, names  indicating,  not  an  object  of  thought  or  of  conscious- 
ness at  all,  but  the  mere  absence  of  the  conditions  under  which 
consciousness  is  possible."  This  unknown  and  unknowable, 
unconceived  and  unconceivable,  something  or  nothing,  we  can- 
not tell  which,  is  given  in  this  philosophy  as  the  object,  not  of 
reason,  but  of  faith,  a  philosophy  which  teaches  us  "  to  believe 
in  that  infinite  which  we  cannot  conceive,"  and  not  in  the  infi- 
nite which  we  do  conceive.  Such  a  faith,  to  say  the  least  we 
can  of  it,  is  a  most  unreasonable  one.  The  only  true  idea  of 
God  as  the  absolute,  the  only  idea  of  him,  as  such,  represented 
in  thought,  is  the  conception  of  him  as  "  free  and  independent 
of  anything  extraneous,"  as  strictly  and  alone  infinite  and  per- 
fect in  all  his  attributes,  and  as  the  exclusive  unconditioned 
cause  ,of  the  facts  of  order  in  nature.  The  term  absolute,  as 
applied  to  God,  in  human  thought,  represents  no  distinct  and 
separate  attributes,  but  qualifies  his  other  attributes.  Thus 
God  is  conceived  as  the  absolute,  that  is,  exclusive,  uncondi- 
tioned cause,  and  as  absolutely,  that  is,  strictly  and  exclusively 
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infinite  and  perfect  in  all  his  attributes,  tirod,  then,  is  in  no 
sense,  neither  in  himself,  nor  as  represented  in  thought,  the 
absolute  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Manscl's  definition  of  the 
term,  and  whatever  contradictions  result  from  this  definition 
they  have  no  existence  in  the  true  theistic  idea,  and  are  abso- 
lute fallacies,  when  presented  as  valid  deductions  from  the 
same. 

According  to  Mr.  Mansel's  definition  and  exposition  of  the 
idea  of  God  as  infinite,  he  must  in  himself  and  in  thought,  in 
every  moment  of  duration,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  exist  ex- 
clusively in  each  of  three  distinct,  opposite,  and  contradictory 
states  or  modes  of  being — a  state  in  which  he  is  putting  forth 
infinite  power  and  none  other — astatein  which  he  is  as  exclusive- 
ly exerting  nothing  but  finite  power-^anda  state  in  which  he  is 
exerting  no  power  whatever.  Each  of  these  is  undeniably  a'pos- 
sible  mode  of  being,  and  ''  it  is  obvious,"  says  Mr.  Mansel, 
^'  that  the  entire  distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  actu- 
al can  have  no  existence  as  regards  the  absolutely  infinite ;  for 
an  unrealized  possibillity  is  necessarily  a  relation  and  a  limit." 
Again,  "  if  any  possible  mode'can  be  denied  of  it  [the  abso- 
lutely infinite]  it  is  capable  of  becoming  more  than  it  now  is, 
and  such  a  capability  is  a  limitation."  "  Vain  reasoning  all, 
and  false  philosophy."  The  reader  will  perceive,  at  once,  that 
we  have  above  correctly  deduced  the  necessary  consequences 
of  Mr.  Mansel's  philosophy  of  the  absolutely  infinite,  and  that 
these  deductions,  as  absolutely  demonstrate  the  absolutely  im- 
possible validity  of  that  philosophy.  According  to  the  necessa- 
ry deductions  from  Mr.  Mansel's  definition  and  exposition  of 
the  absolutely  infinite  also,  God  must,  at  each  moment  of  dura- 
tion, from  eternity  to  eternity,  exist  in  a  state  of  absolute  ac- 
tivity, on  the  one  hand,  and  absolute  inactivity,  on  the  other,  as 
the  unconditional  cause,  and  no  cause  at  all;  as  an  absolute  uni- 
ty, and  an  absolute  multiple ;  in  a  state  of  infinite  knowledge, 
and  absolute  ignorance;  as  having  relations  to  other  beings 
and  objects  and  having  no  relations  whatever  to  any  other  re- 
ality, &c.  Mr.  Mansel  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  in- 
dignation ;  but  the  reasoning  is  unassailable."  Is  this  the  true 
philosophy  of  "  the  absolutely  infinite  ?"    Does  Mr.  Mansel  cor- 
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roctly  represent  the  theistic  idea  as  it  really  exists  in  huhian 
thought  ?  We  answer,  No.  The  true  idea  of  God  as  infinite 
and  perfect  does  not  imply  that  he  does  or  can  exist  in  distinct, 
opposite  and  contradictory  states  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; 
or  that  at  each  moment  of  duration  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
he  must  be  putting  forth  the  same  identical  form  and  degree  of 
power.  God  would  not  be  both  infinite  and  perfect  were  he 
not  a  free,  instead  of  a  necessary  agent,  and  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  a  free  agent  is  that  he  may,  at  one  moment, 
put  forth  a  form  and  degree  of  power  which  he  had  not  exerted 
at  a  previous  moment.  If  God  is  a  free  agent,  he  may,  at  suc- 
cessive moments,  put  forth  diverse  forms  and  degrees  of  pow- 
er, a'nd  at  any  moment  of  the  past,  he  may  have  put  forth  crea- 
tive energy,  though  he  had  never  done  so  before.  Creation,  as 
an  event  of  time,  thus  becomes  a  conceivable,  and,  thereforQ,  a 
possible  fact. 

As  all  Mr.  Hansel's  contradictions  are  deductions  from  his 
own  definitions  and  expositions  of.  the  divine  attributes,  and  as 
all  these  definitions,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  are  fundamen- 
tally erroneous,  all  these  deductions  stand  revealed  as  log- 
ical fallacies  and  nothing  else,  and  we  may  safely  leave  the 
imposing  superstructure  to  fall  by  its  own  weight. 

Examples  of  sophistical  reasoning. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mansel  is  this,  that  the  idea  of  God,  as 
actually  developed  in  human  thought  is,  throughout,  self-con- 
tradictory. Let  us  now  consider  a  few  examples  of  his  reason- 
ings to  establish  this  position.  ^'  The  metaphysical  represen- 
tation of  the  Deity,  as  absolute  and  infinite,"  he  says,  "  must 
necessarily,  as  the  profoundest  metaphysicians  have  acknowl- 
edged, amount  to  nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all  reality." 
"  What  kind  of  an  absolute  Being  is  that,"  Says  Hegel,  "  which 
does  not  contain  in  itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil  included  ?" 
We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  indignation ;  but  the  rea- 
soning is  unassailable.  If  the  absolute  and  infinite  is  the  ob- 
ject of  human  conception  at  all,  this  and  none  other,  is  the  con- 
ception required."  What  kind  of  reasoning  have  we  here  ? 
Absolutely  none  at  all.  We  have  naked  assertion,  unauthorized 
assumption,  and  nothing  else.  Yet  Mr.  Mansel  would  impose 
23* 
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tipon  tis  mere  assertion  for  unanswerable  reasoning.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  view  of  the  case.  We  have  mere  naked  asser- 
tion in  respect  to  the  idea  of  God  as  it  exists  inhuman  thought, 
an  assertion  which  is  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  universal 
consciousness.  No  sane  mind  that  has  not  renounced  its  rea- 
son and  common  sense  both,  has  any  such  conception  of  God 
as  absolute  and  infinite  as  is  here  represented.  In  human 
thought,  God  is  never  confounded  with  time  or  space,  or  with 
"  the  things  that  are  made." 

That  there  is  a  contradictiop  in  our  idea  of  God  as  first 
cause,  Mr.  Mansel  argues  from  these  considerations.  The  idea 
of  cause  implies  a  relation.  As  a  cause,  God  must  stand  re- 
lated, as  such,  to  the  effects  which  he  produces.  "  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  conception  of  the  absolute  implies  a  possible  ex- 
istence out  of  all  relation."  "  A  cause  cannot,  as  such,  be  ab- 
solute :  the  absolute  cannot,  as  such,  be  cause."  The  idea  of 
God  as  cause,  also,  contradicts  our  conception  of  Him  as  infi- 
nite. The  infinite  cannot  "  become  that  which  it  was  not  from 
the  first,"  and  causation  implies  entrance  into  a  new  state  of 
being,  or  activity.  "  If  causation  is  a  possible  mode  of  exist- 
ence, that  which  exists  without  causing  is  not  infinite ;  that  which 
becomes  a  cause  has  passed  beyond  its  former  limits."  So,  also, 
we  add,  as  a  necessary  consequent  from  our  author's  reason- 
ing, if  a  state  of  non-causation  is  a  possible  mode  of  existence, 
and  it  undeniably  is,  then,  that  which  causes  cannot  be  infinite, 
and  God  cannot  be  infinite  at  all,  unless  at  each  moment  of  du- 
ration, from  eternity  to  eternity.  He  actually  exists  in  a  state 
of  exclusive  and  absolute  causation,  and  in  a  state  of  equally 
absolute  and  exclusive  non-causation.  Now  take  away  our  au- 
thor's fundamentally  false  conception  of  the  absolute  and  infi- 
nite, and  all  these  contradictions  wholly  disappear,  a  concep- 
tion which  has  no  place  in  any  rational  mind  finite  or  infinite, 
nor  any  where  in  the  universe  of  God,  excepting  within  the 
skull  of  some  crack-brained  philosopher  or  bevs^ildered  theolo- 
gian. 

We  notice  one  example  more,  our  author's  argument  to  show 
that  our  idea  of  God  as  a  self-conscious  personality,  involves  a 
contradiction,     "  Consciousness,"  he  says,  "  in  whatever   mode 
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it  may  be  manifested,  necessarily  implies  distinction  between 
one  object  and  another  j^  the  subject  which  is  conscious,  and  the 
object  of  which  the  subject  is  conscious.  "But  distinction  is 
necessarily  limitation  J  for  if  one  object  is  distinguished  from 
another,  it  must  possess  some  form  of  existence  which  the  oth- 
er has  not,  or  it  must  not  possess  some  form  which  the  other 
has.'*  Again,  "consciousness  is  only  conceivable  as  a  relation. 
There  must  be  a  conscious  subject,  and  an  object  of  which  heia 
conscious.  The  subject  is  a  subject  to  the  object ;  the  object 
is  an  object  to  the  subject ;  and  neither  can  exist  as  absolute," 
which  "  is  incapable  of  necessary  relation  to  any  thing  else."  If 
God  was  self-conscious — such  is  our  author's  reasoning — he  must 
distinguish  between  himself  as  subject,  and  the  object  of  which 
he  is  conscious.  But  this  implies,  of  necessity,  a  relation,  and 
also  a  distinction  between  God  and  other  objects,  which  is  a 
limitation.  The  former  contradicts  our  necessary  idea  of  God 
as  the  absolute,  which  implies  "  a  possible  existence  out  of  all 
relation."  The  latter  contradicts  our  ideas  of  God  as  both  im- 
finite  and  absolute,  which  necessarily  imply  that  God,  as  such, 
is  '•'  the  sum  of  all  reality."  Now,  as  in  the  other  case,  all  these 
difficulties  and  contradictions  utterly  disappear  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  undeniable  fact,  that  they  are  all  deductions  from 
utterly  false  conceptions  of  the  infinite  and  absolute,  as 
they  are  actually  represented  in  human  thought,  human  thought 
not  darkened  and  rendered  chaotic  by  "  science  falsely  so  call- 
ed."    This  we  have  already  shown. 

'  Let  us  now  drop  the  words  self-conscious,  and'  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  following  proposition,  to  wit,  God,  as  the  abso- 
lutely eternal,  infinite,  and  perfect  mind,  has  an  absolute  knowl- 
edge of  himself  a*  he  is,  and  of  all  other  objects  as  they  are, 
and  of  all  actual  and  possible  relations  of  himself  and  such  re- 
alities. God  would  not  be  infinite  and  perfect,  if  all  this  were 
not  actually  true  of  him.  Is  there  any  contradiction  in  such  a 
proposition?  Certainly  not.  Yet  this  is  the  precise  concep- 
tion of  God  actually  represented  in  perverted  human  thought, 
and  contains  all  that  is  meant,  when  God  is  affirmed  to  be  a 
self-conscious  personality.  Nor  docs  any  conception  of  God, 
as  infinite  and  absolute,  have  place  in  that  thought  not  embraced 
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in  the  above  proposition.  In  no  other  conception  can  there  be 
the  mere  absolute  absence  of  all  contradiction,  than  in  that  of 
God  as  such  a  personality. 

Errors  of  method. 

Throughout  his  whol^  treatise,  Mr.  Mansel  has  utterly  over- 
looked and  confounded,  the  distinction  between  a  mystery  and 
absurdity.  There  is  no  contradiction  or  absurdity,  for  exam- 
ple, in  affirming  absolute  self-knowledge,  and  omniscience 
of  God,  when  we  simply  conceive  and  affirm  the  same  as  a  fact^ 
without  attempting  to  explain  the  conditions  and  quo  modo 
of  divine  knowledge,  the  attempt  itself  implying  in  us  an  infi- 
nite absurdity.  In  the  title  of  his  work,  also,  Mr.  Mansel  has 
involved  himself  in  a  gross  contradiction,  and  perpetrated  a 
corresponding  deception  upon  his  readers.  The  phrase  "  Lim- 
its of  religious  thought,"  implies  that  such  thought  has  an  as- 
signable sphere  within  which  it  has  absolute  validity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  principles  and  deductions  of  this  work, 
however,  such  •  thought  has  no  sphere  within  which  it  has,  or 
can  have,  any  validity  at  all,  that  is,'  no  proper  sphere  what- 
ever. What  an  infinite  slander,  also,  this  work  is  upon  relig- 
ion— religion  which  requires  u^s,  under  infinite  sanctions,  to 
worship  God  and  him  only,  while  its  author,  according  to  this 
work,  has  immutably  constituted  us,  so  that  we  cannot,  by  any 
possibility,  have  a  single  thought  of  the  required  object  of  our 
worship,  which  is  not  consciously  self-contradictory,  absurd,  and 
of  impossible  validity  !  The  contradictions  of  Mr.  Mansel  are 
nothing  but  a  rehash  of  Kant's  "  Auturonins  of  Pure  Reason." 
The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  prove,  that  all  our  ideas  of  nature 
are  self-contradictory  and  therefore  void  of  validity.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  former  is  to  prove  the  same  things  in  respect  to  all 
our  religious  ideas.  The  latter,  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
shown  in  his  intellectual  philosophy  to  be  nothing  but  shore 
sophisms,  mere  "  tricks  played  upon  reason,"  and  unworthy  of 
philosophy  in  any  age.  The  former  we  have  now  shown  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  and  we  hold  them  up  before  the  world 
as  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  would  have  it  understood,  that  in  pushing  our 
honest  and  humble  inquiries  into  the  proper  sphere  of  religious 
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thought,  we  arc  not  aiming  to  "make  our  uncouth  way"  through 
the  realm  of  chaos  and  old  night,  but  we  are  traversing  those 
heaven  illumined  fields  where  "  the  true  light  now  shineth." 

Necessary  consequences  of  Mr,  MatiseVs  theory. 

Before  concluding  this  criticism,  we  would  barely  allude  to 
certain  consequences  necessarily  resulting  from  Mr.  Mansel's 
definition  and  exposition  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  infinite  and 
absolute.  According  to  this  definition  and  exposition,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  must  be  absolutely  true  of  God,  to  wit: 

1.  He  must  be  possessed  of  an  absolutely  infinite  number  of 
strictly  infinite  attributes.  A  less  number  would  imply,  as  he 
affirms,  limitation  in  God. 

2.  He  must  possess  a  corresponding  number  of  finite  attri- 
butes, their  absence  implying  limitation  in  God. 

3.  He  must  possess  a  finite  number  of  infinite  attributes  and 
no  more,  this  being  a  possible  state. 

4.  He  must  possess  a  finite  number  of  finite  attributes,  and 
no  more  than  that,  this  also  being  a  possible  state. 

5.  He  must,  at  all  times,  exist  in  each  and  every  one  of  these 
states,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  the  others,  such  forms  of 
exclusive  existence  being  each  a  possible  state. 

As  all  limitation  must  be  denied,  and  all  possible  states  af- 
firmed of  God,  according  to  Mr.  Mansel's  definition  and  expo- 
sition, all  the  above  propositions  must,  at  all  times,  be  strictly 
true  of  God,  as  the  infinite  and  absolute.  Now  a  definition  and 
exposition  necessarily  involving  such  monstrous  absurdities, 
must  be  utterly  false,  and  equal  misrepresentations  of  the  idea 
of  God  as  it  exists  in  human  thought.  It  is  no  matter  of  won- 
der that  the  thcistic  idea,  when  exp'ounded  by  such  absurdities, 
should  itself  appear  equally  absurd.  No  idea  is,  or  can  be,  in 
itself  more  absolutclv  free  from  all  contradiction  than  is  the 
thcistic  idea,  when  rightly  defined  and  expounded.  The  intel- 
lectual effort  which  originated  "The  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,"  is  nothing  but  the  death  throe  of  a  false  philosophy. 
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Art.  Y— recognition  IN  HEAVEN. 

The  doctrine  of  personal  recognition  after  death  is  one  of 
general  interest.  We  all  have  "friends  before  us  gone,"  and 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  future  meeting.  They  have  been  our 
comfort  here,  and  shall  we  know  them,  and  be  known  by  them, 
hereafter?  This  question  not  only  excites  our  curiosity,  but 
calls  into  exercise  the  deeper  and  nobler  emotions  of  our  na- 
ture. The  purest  affection  follows  loved  ones  over  the  dark 
waters  of  death,  and  asks  for  their  future  state  and  social  con- 
dition. The  most  devotional  spirit  not  only  worships  and 
adores,  but  thirsts  for  a  knowledge  of  all  that  God  has  reveal- 
ed. And  our  Father  himself  is  best  pleased  when  we  are  most 
diligent  in  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  provisions  of  his 
grace.  He  would  have  us  overlook  nothing  that  he  has  done 
for  us,  certainly  nothing  that, he  has  done  for  our  personal  en- 
joyment. 

All  speculative  questions  should  be  considered  with  caution, 
since  fancy  often  sees  objects  of  interest  where  realities  do  not 
exist.  Revelation  gives  a  clear  and  certain  light  as  we  jour- 
ney on  earth,  but  was  never  given  to  illumine  the  other  shore. 
It  does,  however,  sometimes  shine  across,  and  reveal  enough  to 
awaken  the  most  intense  longings  for  more  knowledge  of  the 
land  of  rest.  But  the  flights  of  fancy,  as  we  soar  into  futurity, 
have  no  reliance — the  deductions  of  reason  fail  to  satisfy,  and 
the  teachings  of  inspired  men  are  incomplete  j  hence  we  can 
know  but  little  of 

"  That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns." 


Because  we  cannot  know  the  truth  of  a  proposition  with 
mathematical  exactness,  it  is  folly  to  despise  the  reasoning  that 
leads  to  a  moral  certainty.  Where  facts  cannot  be  found,  prob- 
abilities should  be  accepted.  And  where  we  have  only  circum- 
stantial  proof,  we  sometimes  have  the  most  convincing  conclu- 
sions.    But  all  questions  like  the  one  under   consideration  re- 
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quire  great  caution,  lest  we  become  visionary  in  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  our  desires. 

Heaven  is  the  place  where  Christ  lives  and  reigns.  Where 
he  is  fitting  up  mansions  for  each  of  his  chosen  ones,  whom  he 
will  receive  unto  himself.  It  is  a  place  from  which  sin,  with 
its  long  train  of  evil  consequences,  is  forever  excluded.  A 
place  of ''fullness  of  joy,"  and  of  "pleasures  forevermore." 

It  is  not  only  a  place,  but  a  state,  where  the  glorified  ones, 
"  like  the  angels  of  God,"  are  clothed  with  pure  and  immortal 
natures.  Just  what  their  natures  are,  we  have  no  right  to  say, 
for  God  has  not  informed  us.  This  much  we  know,  however, 
that  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
That  the  resurrection  body  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  that  they 
who  may  be  alive  when  Christ  shall  come,  will  be  changed. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  all 
that  grow  out  of  our  mortal  nature,  will  cease  when  the  body 
dies.  The  joys  of  heaven  are  intellectual  and  moral;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  also  social. 

Our  social  nature  is  modified  by  its  connection  with  the 
body,  and  when  that  connection  ceases,  all  the  characteristics 
dependent  upon  our  physical  nature  will  cease  with  it.  This  is 
true  of  all  family  relations.  In  the  kingdom  of  'heaven  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage."  Though  seven  men 
may  have  had,  successively,  the  same  wife  on  earth,  there  will 
be  no  conjugal  relation  in  heaven,  no  distinction  of  sex.  If  fu- 
ture  reco2:nition  be  a  fact,  friends  will  know  each  other  as  hav- 
ing  sustained  known  relations  on  earth,  but  there  will  be  no 
such  relation  as  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother 
and'  sister,  in  the  resurrection  state,  since  the  ties  of  kindred 
are  there  unknown. 

The  human  mind  is  social  in  its  constitution,  made  to  blend 
with  other  minds,  and  finds  its  sweetest  enjoyment  in  such  com- 
munion. Take  from  the  soul  of  man  this  desire  to  commune 
with  kindred  spirits,  and  he  is  a  changed  being,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  now  is.  With  these  prefatory  remarks 
we  come  directly  to  the  question: — Will  there  be  personal 
recognition  in  heaven  ?  In  answering  it  our  first  proposition 
is — Recognition  is  desirable. 
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A  lady  graduate  from  one  of  our  Institutions,  whose  mother 
had  recently  been  removed  by  death,  said  to  her  friends,  "  I  de- 
sire to  go  and  be  with  mother.  If  she  is  in  heaven  I  want  to 
go  there,  of  course ;  and  I  want  to  be  with  mother  wherever 
she  is.''  This  ardent  desire  to  dwell  with  a  departed  friend 
expresses  in  the  extreme  what  every  person  has  felt  in  a  de- 
gree. Hiive  you  a  friend  on  earth,  or  in  heaven  ?  And  do  you 
not  desire  to  be  with  that  friend  after  death— in  heaven  ?  There 
is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  There  can  be  but  one. 
And  this  desire  does  not  grow  out  of  the  depravity  of  our'  na- 
ture, but  is  a  part  of  our  being,  originally  planted  there  by  the 
hand  of  our  Creator.  We  should  be  false  to  nature,  false  to 
ourselves,  and  false  to  God,  if  we  did  not  desire  the  society  of 
our  friends  here ;  and  we  should  be  equally  false  if  we  did  not 
desire  it  hereafter. 

Neither  does  this  desire  grow  out  of  those  affections  which 
are  to  bo  extinguished  at  death.  It  has  already  been  said  that 
death  and  the  resurrection  will  greatly  modify  our  affections, 
and  leave  the  glorified  spirit  with  naught  but  purity  of  desires 
and  holiness  of  purpose.  But  the  love  of  friends  may  continue 
when  every  sordid  and  selfish  desire  shall  cease.  Affection, 
pure  and  sanctified,  will  live  when  consanguinity  is  dead.  The 
desire  to  meet  and  recognize  friends  in  the  future  world  may 
become  all-absorbing  and  sinful,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  wrong 
or  selfish,  else  we  could  not  innocentlv  desire  to  see  and  know 
Jesus,  the  best  of  friends.  Since  wc  find  this  desire  in  all  per- 
sons and  under  all  circumstances,  and  usually  find  it  the  strong- 
est where  there  is  the  most  piety,  we  cannot  avoid  the  inference 
that  it  is  of  divine  origin,  and  was  given  to  be  realized. 

We  remark  secondly  that  recognition  is  possible.  The  or- 
gai]  of  sight  now  enables  the  mind  to  sec  and  recognize  friends. 
And  philosophers  who  have  studied  the  laws  of  mind,  tell  us 
that  it  is  not  impossible  but  vision,  materially  changed  and 
spiritualized,  may  exist  in  the  resurrection  body,  by  which  the 
soul  may  see  both  material  and  spiritual  things.  We  cannot 
know  but  the  senses  generally  may  continue  their  functions,  in 
some  manner  or  to  some  extent, in  the  future  state;  but  if  this 
is  improbable,  there  may  be  other  means  of  recognition. 
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Mind  itself  has  its  own  peculiar  form  of  development,  so  dif- 
ferent in  different  persons  that  one  is  often  able  to  recognize 
another  as  the  author  of  a  written  production.  Such  recogni- 
tion of  persons  through  some  purely  mental  effort  being  possi- 
ble, it  cannot  be  impossible,  with  the  divine  blessing,  for  friends 
to  recognize  friends,  though  clothed  with  only  a  spiritual  na- 
ture. Miss  Laura  Bridgenian,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  .and  blind, 
finds  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  her  friends:  and  is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  God  to  provide  means  by  which  his  redeemed  children 
may  know  each  other? 

The  writer  had  never  seen  Elihu  Burritt,  but,  before  going  to 
a  convention  where  he  was  expected  to  be  present,  he  examin- 
ed an  engraving  of  the  ''  learned  blacksmith,"  and  then  knew 
him  the  moment  he  entered  the  hall.  And  is  it  too  much  to 
believe  that  minds,  which  here  take  certain  phrenological  de- 
velopments, can  hereafter  have  some  spiritual  characteristic  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  and  recognized  ?  Who  will 
dare  limit  the  power  of  God?  That  he  who  made  this  beauti- 
ful world,  with  its  endless  variety  of  flora  and  fauna;  that  God 
who  made  the  spirit  of  man,  with  such  exalted  powers,  could 
make  it  with  a  faculty  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  a  fellow  man, 
is  certainly  possible. 

In  taking  another  step  in  advance  it  may  be  said  that  future 
recognition  h  probable.  The  universal  desire  to  know  and  be 
known  in  anotlicr  world,  has  already  been  considered  as  of  di- 
vine origin,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  such  a  desire  is  an  evi- 
dence that  it  will  be  realized.  If  God  has  made  us  with  this 
desire,  think  you  he  has  made  no  provision  for  its  realization? 
The  idea  is  preposterous.  That  goodness  which  provides  for 
our  present  wants  cannot  be  unmindful  of  our  future  necessities, 
or  less  liberal  in  providing  for  our  future  joys.  Intercourse 
with  friends  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  and  will 
our  Father,  in  the  abundance  of  his  grace,  withhold  from  us  such 
a  boon  in  the  heavenly  world  ?  We  know  that  he  will  '^  with- 
hold no  good  thing  from  them  that  walk  uprightly;"  and  recog- 
nition is  universally  believed  to  be  one  of  the  good  things  of 
heaven  as  well  as  of  earth. 
26 
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If  there  would  bo  any  wrong  as  the  consequence  of  future 
recognition,  this  desire  ought  not  to  be  realized,  and  it  will  not 
be.  But  what  is  the  evil  that  would  naturally  and  necessarily 
ensue  ?  If  my  departed  friend  was  prepared  for  heaven,  and  is 
now  there,  and  if  I  am  finally  so  fortunate  as  to  be  saved  by 
grace,  can  you  conceive  how  it  would  dishonor  Christ,  or  wrong 
any  onC;  for  me  to  recognize  my  friend  there  ?  Together  have  we 
here  talked  of  God,  read  his  word;  and  celebrated  his  praise, 
and  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  conception  to  understand 
why  we  may  not  innocently  and  usefully  resume  our  social  wor- 
ship in  heaven. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  our  faculties  and  means  of  recog- 
nition, will  be  more  limited  in  heaven  than  or  earth.  We  are 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  "  when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
immortality,"  and  the  Christian  is  in  his  glorified  state,  his 
means  of  enjoymdnt  will  be  augmented,  rather  than  diminished. 
And,  since  we  find  so  much  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  friends 
on  earth,  we  cannot  think  that  source  of  enjoyment  will  bo  de- 
nied us  in  heaven. 

Will  not  the  soul  redeemed  be  able  to  recognize  some  things 
in  the  future  state  ?  Will  there  be  no  recognition  of  the  place 
as  the  promised  mansion  in  our  Father's  house  ?  If  one  may 
be  in  heaven  and  not  know  it,  ho  might  as  well  be  elsewhere. 
Will  there  be  no  recognition  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ? 
If  not,  then  is  Paul  sadly  disappointed  in  his  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ.  Then  is  Job  disappointed,  and  docs  not 
see  his  Kedeemer  for  himself  Then  is  the  pardoned  thief  still 
anxiously  ranging  the  fields  of  Paradise^  seeking  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  on  the  cross,  of  being  with  Christ.  But  that 
memorable  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  disciples  is  not  unanswered, 
where  ho  says,  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory."  And  the  Revelator  says,  ''  I  saiv  Him  that  sat  on  the 
throne." 

If  the  place  and  the  Saviour  are  to  bo  recognized,  will  there 
be  no  recognition  among  the  worshippers  there  ?  Angels  must 
know  each  other  when  sent  on  earthly  missions  in  company,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  their  ability  to  do  it  in  heaven.     The  Bible 
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informs  us  that  they  have  come  to  this  world  and  recognized 
particular  men,  calling  them  by  name.  And  they,  too,  have 
been  recognized  by  men,  as  angels  from  heaven,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  all  such  recognition  will  cease  when  men  become 
^'as  the  angels."  From  what  we  know  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  divine  character,  it  is  highly  probable  that  friends  will  know 
each  other  in  heaven. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  future  recognition  is  Scriptural.  All 
mere  reasoning  on  things  of  futurity  is  necessarily  inconclusive. 
But  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  are  satisfactory,  as  far  as  they 
go.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  on  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, they  are  not  so  clear  and  demonstrative  as  many 
would  desire.  But  there  is  an  apparent  reason  for  this  reti- 
cence. Were  we  plainly  told  that  our  friends  in  heaven  will  all 
be  seen  and  known  by  us,  we  might  think  too  much  of  the  in- 
terview. We  might,  and  many  of  us  probably  would,  so  direct 
our  efforts  and  centre  our  hopes,  as  to  live  and  act  with  refer- 
ence to  that  re-union,  rather  than  the  claims  of  God,  or  the 
preciousness  of  Christ.  As  a  guard  against  such  impiety  we 
accept  all  the  obscurity  of  our  future  state,  remembering  that 
''  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  forever." 
The  love  and  wisdom  of  our  heavenly  Father  makes  known  to 
us  all  that  is  for  our  good,  and  whatever  light  may  shine  upon  the 
question  of  future  recognition  is  ours  to  enjoy.  We  are  even 
to  "  search  the  Scriptures"  on  this  subject  as  well  as  any  other. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  all  intimations  to  the  contrary,  we 
infer  that  friends  will  know  each  other  in  heaven.  Not  because 
we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  anything  the  Bible  does  not  deny,  but 
because  our  social  and  our  moral  nature,  the  desires  of  the  heart 
and  the  deductions  of  reason,  the  prevailing  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  benevolent  character  of  God,  all  lead  us  to  look 
hopefully  in  that  direction,  and  nothing  being  said  against  it, 
we  are  left  with  no  other  inference  than  the  reality  of  recogni- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this  negative  evidence,  we  have  that  which  is 
positive.  The  general  representations  of  Scripture  often  im- 
ply future  recognition.     They  who  have  conquered  the  last  foe 
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arc  not  only  with  Christ,  beholding  his  glory  and  celebrating 
his  praise,  but  they  are  represented  as  associated  with  each 
other  in  their  glorious  work.  John  saw  them  as  together  they 
worshipped  the  King  of  glory;  and  since  they  must  associate 
with  some,  with  whom  would  they  be  more  likely  to  mingle 
than  with  those  they  knew  on  earth? 

When  "  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,"  those  who  havfe  accociated  in  guilt  will  very  naturally 
be  associated  in  the  judgment,  and  in  condemnation.  Our  no- 
tions of  justice  and  of  mercy  will  almost  require  that  the  op- 
pressor and  the  oppressed,  the  enticer  and  the  enticed,  the 
evil  doer  and  innocent  sufferer,  should  stand  face  to  face  before 
their  Judge,  to  appreciate  most  fully  the  final  decision.  And 
the  servants  of  Christ,  who  have  labored,  suffered  and  rejoiced 
together,  may  be  expected  to  receive  their  acquittal  together, 
and  together  enjoy  their  reward  in  eternity.  And  if  together, 
why  not  known  to  each  other? 

Paul,  speaking  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  last  great  day, 
says,  "  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up 
together  with  them  [the  pious  dead,  now  raised]  in  the  clouds, 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord."  Observe,  all  will  ascend  "  together,"  and  ^' ever  be  with 
the  Lord."  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  will  spend  an 
eternity  together,  without  recognizing  a  single  one  known 
on  earth.  Or,  wlien  they  ''  are  come  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,"  "  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spir- 
its of  just  men  made  perfect,"  that  all  should  be  forever 
strangers. 

But  the  Bible  makes  special  reference  to  future  recognition. 
When  David's  darling  child  was  removed  by  death,  he  said,  "I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me."  The  humbled 
king  evidently  expected  to  meet  and  enjoy  his  beloved  child  in 
the  better  world.  And  the  Bible  allows  every  Christian  heart 
to  cherish  the  same  hope  over  its  pious  dead. 

Jesus  said,  •'  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,"  and 
then  adds,  "  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when 
ye  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  you,  yourselves  thrust  out."     These  words  were   ad- 
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dressed  to  reprobate  Jews,  who  would  see  the  patriarchs  ia 
heaven,  but  they,  themselves  would  be  thrust  out.  If  lost  spirits 
can  recognize  the  saved,  those  in  heaven  must  be  expected  to 
recognize  each  other. 

Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  both  died.  The  former  was  car- 
ried by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom,  and  in  hell  the  latter 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  both  Abraham  and  Lazarus.  He 
saw  them,  knew  them,  and  conversed  with  one  of  them. 
Here  is  another  case  of  recognition  after  death  on  the  part 
of  the  excluded  from  heaven ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  will  be  endowed  with  perceptive  powers  beyond  the 
righteous. 

Authors  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  mind, 
give  it  as  their  opinion  that  memory  loses  none  of  its  power  by 
death.  And  this  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  scriptural  facts 
that  "  the  souls  under  the  altar,"  as  seen  by  the  Eevelator,  knew 
that  their  blood  had  not  been  avenged  on  the  wicked  dwellers 
on  earth;  and  the  rich  man  in  hell  remembered  his  brothers 
still  on  probation.  Also  by  the  fact  that  Abraham  said  to 
the  rich  man  ^^  Remember  that  thou,  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst 
thy  good  things."  The  scenes  of  this  life,  then,  will  be  re- 
membered in  tlTe  next;  and  if  so,  the  persons  who  participat- 
ed in  them  will  also  be  remembered.  And  if  they  are  both 
remembered  and  present,  they  will,  in  all  probability  be  recog- 
nized. 

On  the  mount  of  transfiguration  the  three  disciples  with 
the  Saviour,  '^  saw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men  that  stood  with 
him."  Those  two  men  were  Moses  and  Elias.  The  former  had 
been  dead  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  the  latter  had  been  trans- 
lated nine  hundred  years,  and  yet  they  were  seen  and  known. 
If  the  "glory  of  Christ  was  worthy  of  being  revealed  to  mortal 
eyes,  and  the  fact  communicated  to  the  world ;  if  the  scene  was 
so  gloriously  impressive  that  the  disciples  not  only  said,  ^^  It  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here,"  and  proposed  to  make  tabernacles  and 
abide  there,  but  were  unable  to  endure  the  whole  sight,  that 
glory  will  be  manifest,  in  answer  to  his  own  prayer,  when  the 
redeemed  all  arrive  in  heaven.  And  if  the  attending  presence 
of  two  glorified  ones  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion, 
26* 
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and  their  recognition  was  important,  it  cannot  be  that  there 
will  be  no  recognition  in  heaven.  The  recognition  of  those 
representative  persons  in  a  scene  the  most  heavenly  that  has 
been  experienced  on  earth,  is  the  assurance  of  a  more  general 
recognition 

"  In  the  Christian's  home  in  glory." 

The  transfiguration  was  not  a  scene  of  earth,  but  it  was  hea- 
ven come  down  to  men.  Christ  was  the  glory,  and  Moses  and 
Elias  "  appeared  in  glory,"  so  that  it  was  by  no  mortal  nature 
that  they  were  known.  It  matters  not  by  what  means  those 
eminent  prophets  were  known,  so  long  as  the  fact  is  indisputa- 
ble. By  the  same  means,  or  by  dififerent  means,  can  God  bring 
us  to  recognize  in  heaven  the  friends  we  knew  on  earth;  and 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  he  will  do  it. 

Let  us  not  anticipate  too  much  in  the  recognition  of  friends, 
for  higher  and  purer  joy  awaits  us.  That  we  shall  see  and 
know  the  Saviour,  is  as  certain  as  revelation  can  make  it,  and 
to  enjoy  his  favor  and  share  his  glory,  will  be  bliss  enough. 
If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  may  recognize  our  friends,  so 
much  the  greater  are  our  obligations  to  love  and  praise  the 
Lord. 
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Art.  VI.— life  AND  TIMES  OF  PAUL. 


THE  FIRST  TEN  YEARS  AFTER  HIS  CONVERSION.* 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly,  we  left  the  man  of  Tar- 
sus, called  Saul,  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  church.  He  was  flying  at  topmost  speed  from  Jerusalem 
to  Damascus,  on  a  mission  of  blood  and  death.  He  carried 
with  him  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  just  received  from  The- 
ophilus,  recently  appointed  high-priest,  by  Vitellius,  the  Roman 
governor. 

His  powers  were  most  ample,  limited  only  by  discretion.  He 
\7^s  licensed  to  sack  and  destroy,  torture  and  put  to  death  at 
pleasure.  Though  his  hands  were  steeped  in  blood,  he  was  still 
insatiable,  feverish  with  rage,  thirsting  for  blood,  like  a  raven- 
ous wolf,  satisfied  only  with  a  wider  and  deeper  flow. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  and  far  advanced  in  the  journey,  that 
his  fierce  charger,  fleet  of  foot,  was  suddenly  checked,  like  Ba- 
laam's ass,  and  his  imperious  driver  signally  rebuked.  It  is 
from  this  point  we  resume  our  subject  aud  consider, —  • 

First,  The  Event.  Of  this  we  have  an  account  in  Acts,  9  : 
3 — 22.  This  is  the  great  event  of  his  life,  his  conviction  and 
conversion.  It  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  life  and  times  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  actors  ever  upon  the 
stage.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  with  himself,  the  church, 
and  in  some  respects,  with  the  World.  To  him,  it  is  that  of  a  new 
and  second  birth;  the  passing  away  of  old  things,  and  in  which 
all  things  become  new;  and  in  this  commencement  of  the  new 
life,  he  lays  hold  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

Secondly.  The  Evidence.  But  this  only  in  part.  Of  his  ar- 
rest, as  recorded  by  Luke  Acts  9,  and  spoken  of  in  the  epistles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  only  among  the  skeptical;  for  there  is 
no  fact  of  history  better  substantiated.  In  this  we  recognize 
his  conviction;  and  in  which  he  was  made  to  feel  that  there 
was  one  mightier  than  himself  and  higher  than  the  high  priest. 

*  Authorities  and  references.  Acts  ;  The  Epistles;  Encyclopsedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge  ;  Neander's  Histories  ;  Conyheare  and  Hawson  :  Kurlz'a 
Histories  of  the  Church  &c.  ;  Biblical  Geography;  Smith's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, and  Josephus. 
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The  narrative  furnishes  evidence  that  his  conviction  was  not 
merely  that  of  an  ordinary  sinner,  but  that  of  a  persecutor,  as 
a  man  of  blood;  and  as  such  was  alarmed  by  what  he  saw, 
heard  and  felt;  so  that  with  great  trembling  he  cried  out  in 
distress — "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 

The  evidence  of  his  conversion  is  complete.  Its  genuiness 
no  one  can  reasonably  doubt;  for,  on  being  informed  what  to 
do,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  its  performance.  Obedience  is  the 
truest  test  of  conversion,  "Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatso- 
ever I  command  you,"  says  Christ.  And  ever  after  this  event; 
Saul  was  his  friend.  Once  an  enemy,  but  now  a  friend;  once 
a  Phariseee,  but  now  a  Christian;  once  arrayed  against  the 
gospel,  but  ever  after  its  bravest  champion,  its  ablest  defender, 
most  earnest  advocate  and  invincible  standard-bearer,  is  the 
record  of  the  sacred  historian. 

What  the  Lord  said  of  him  to  Annanias  may  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence,—"Behold,  he  prayeth  I"  Prayer  is  the  language  of  the 
truly  converted  soul,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  to  some  ex- 
tent.  And  in  the  use  of  language,  how  great  was  the  contrast 
jn  the  case  of  Saul.  But  a  moment  since  his  mouth  was  filled 
with  cursing.  From  his  profane  lips  issued  most  terrible  im- 
precations, blasts  most  scathing  and  fearful.  But  now,  behold 
the  change  !  He  is  a  man  of  prayer.  He  enters  upon  a  new 
career.  He  is  another  man;  has  another  name,  though  from 
what  cause  his  name  was  changed  is  not  known.  He  has  a  change 
of  views,  desires  and  purposes;  a  change  most  radical,  and  of 
his  entire  being.  He  seeks  and  finds  other  associates  and  oth- 
er modes  of  life.  Ears  long  deaf  to  the  claims  of  God  are  un- 
stopped ;  eyes  long  blind  to  any  of  the  excellencies  of  the  gos- 
pel are  unsealed;  what  he  once  loved  he  now  hates;  and  what 
he  had  long  hated,  he  now  loves  with  all  his  heart.  In  this 
there  is  a  change  so  great  as  to  be  likened  to  a  second  birth, 
born  of  the  spirit  and  with  spiritual  sight,  typified  by  the  falling 
of  scales  from  his  natural  eyes,  to  the  astonishment  of  himself 
and  others,  and  to  the  marvel  of  all  ages. 

Thirdly.  Attending  Circumstances.  The  conversion  of  any 
one  is  an  event  in  which  others  are  interested;  especially  if  it 
be  of  one  in  a  responsible  position.    The  circumstances  attend- 
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ing  such  an  event  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  friends  as  a  mat- 
ter of  interest.  So  it  may  be  in  the  instance  before  us.  We 
may  follow  this  enraged  Benjaminite,  not  only  up  to  the  trans- 
piring scene,  but  note  the  incidents  of  this,  hottest  of  all  pur- 
suits, and  as  preludes  to  an  event  second  only  in  importance  to 
the  advent  and  mission  of  the  Messiah. 

With  the  hurried  journey  nearly  completed,  and  right  to  his 
destination,  and  thinking  himself  sure  of  many  victims  whom  he 
should  carry  off  as  trophies  to  the  Jewish  metropolis,  he  is  at 
once  arrested  in  his  bold  and  bloody  career.  It  is  an  unexpect- 
ed arrest,  startling  in  its  nature,  for  suddenly  a  dazzling  liglit, 
like  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  noon^day  sun,  flashed  upon  him 
from  above.  The  hitherto  strong  man,  wild  with  rage  and 
burning  with  anger,  becomes  fearful  and  trembling,  helpless  as 
as  untimely  infant,  and  is  prostrated  upon  the  ground  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Struck  to  the  earth  by  an  unseen  power  which  accompanied 
the  brightness  of  that  revelation,  he  he^rd  that  stern  voice,r 
"  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?"  Thus  overtaken,  par- 
alyzed and  defeated,  he  recognized  this  as  the  voice  of  God,  and 
that  exceeding  brightness,  so  blinding  to  eyes,  flashing  fire  and 
sparkling  with  fury,  as  a  supernatural  manifestation. 

His  comrades,  on  the  same  errand  of  death,  saw  the  same  and 
were  alike  terrified ;  heard  the  same  voice,  though  not  under- 
standing it  fully,  yet  felt  rebuked,  and  by  one  no  Iss's  mighty 
than  the  angel  that  confronted  Balaam  with  drawn  sword,  and 
were  struck  as  dead  men  to  the  ground.  This  was  a  mighty 
power;  a  commanding  voice;  an  overcoming  revelation ;  a  glo- 
ry unearthly  and  indescribable ;  and  in  which  he  had  a  view  of 
Jesus,  cither  with  natural  or  spiritual  eyes,  more  or  less  clear, 
revealing  himself  as  the  one  against  whom  this  bloody  perse- 
cution was  being  waged:  for  Christ  regards  an  injury  to  a  dis- 
ciple the  same  as  if  done  to  himself. 

The  reader  will  allow  of  a  digression  for  an  incidental  re- 
mark. It  is  not  certain  that  Saul  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Christ  while  on  earth,  but  there  are  passages  that  imply 
this ;  so  that  it  may  be  true,  that  he  saw  with  his  natural  eyes, 
the  image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  in  that  great  revelation. 
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If  SO,  he  recognized  the  same  divine  lineaments  he  bore  while 
in  the  flesh ;  and  these  were  so  marked,  as  to  be  readily  rec- 
ognized as  those  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  as  Saul  did  in  calling  him 
Lord. 

Although  it  may  be  contrary  to  the  views  of  some,  it  is  not 
altogether  fin  absurdity  to  believe  that  Saul  and  Christ  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  each  other.  They  were  born  about  the 
same  time  and  were  cotemporaries  for  some  thirty  years,  and 
perhaps  more.  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  Nazareth,  the 
home  of  Christ  till  about  thirty,  were  no  further  apart  than  many 
towns  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  they,  alike,  had  one  common 
religious  centre.  The  families  of  both  Saul  and  Christ  were 
Jewish,  and  all  such  were  required  by  law  or  custom  to  repre- 
sent themselves  annually  at  Jerusalem.  In  their  annual  festi- 
vals, parents  and  children  were  accustomed  to  mingle,  and  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  forming  acquaintances.  By  such  means 
parents  and  children  from  different  places,  gained  a  knowledge 
of  each  other,  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  But  as  Saul's  fam- 
ily resided  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  or  his  parents  were  at  any  of  their  national  festivities  ;  yet 
it  is  not  improbable ;  nor  that  their  sons  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance long  before  either  entered  upon  public  life.  Though  this 
cannot  be  affirmed,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  they  be- 
came acquainted  afterwards ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
they  were  in  the  same  city  at  the  same  time. 

Saul  went  to  Jerusalem  as  a  pupil  to  Gamaliel  at  the  ago  of 
thirteen,  and  remained  some  seventeen  years.  This  time  would 
not  only  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  his  course  of  study, 
but  would  bring  liim  to  the  age  when  Jewish  students  usually 
commenced  their  ministry,  and  for  this  Saul  was  designed,  and 
this  he  had  in  view. 

If  born  six  years  before  Christ,  as  some  affirm,  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  and  had  been  five  years  in  the  school  of  Ga- 
maliel, when  Christ  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  his  parents,  and 
engaged  in  that  memorable  controversy  with  the  learned  doc- 
tors of  the  law,  and,  not  improbable,  with  Gamaliel  himself 
In  this  discussion  the  student  from  Tarsus  midit  have  had  an 
interest  and  have  been  present  as  a  witness. 
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After  this  Christ  was  frequently  there,  especially  after  enter- 
ing upon  his  public  labors ;  often  opposed  the  Pharisees  and 
disputed  with  them,  and  frequently  in  public  places  and  be- 
fore large  assemblies.  And  having  excited  the  learned  doctors 
and  the  entire  court  to  such  an  extent,  may  it  not  be  inferred  or 
supposed,  that  this  sophomore— from  the  school  of  the  Rabbins 
might  be  attracted  thither  in  common  with  others  ?  If  so,  he 
not  only  saw  Christ,  but  heard  him  utter  some  of  those  bitter 
denunciations  against  the  Pharisees,  and  become  enraged  like 
others  of  the  same  school,  and  perhaps,  and  by  no  means  im- 
probable, was  one  of  the  number  thus  confronted  and  denounc- 
ed in  the  temple  and  synagogue.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the 
supposition  of  personal  acquaintance  is  not  absurd;  and  it  is 
also  in  agreement  with  one  or  more  of  his  own  sayings,  where 
he  implied  as  much. 

And  he  may  not  only  have  seen,  known  and  heard  Christ,  but 
from  other  sources  may  have  undcstood  the  manner  of  his  life; 
the  nature  of  his  mission;  his  doctrines,  miracles,  preaching 
and  success  ;  for  it  is  supposed  by  antiquarians,  from  some  data 
they  have,  that  the  life  of  Christ  had  been  written  and  sev- 
eral copies  put  in  circulation  before  the  time  of  Saul's  conver- 
sion. Euscbius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  says  that  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
circulated  an  original  Hebrew  copy,  written  by  Mather,  that 
gave  a  full  account  of  his  life,  his  sayings,  discoveries)  miracles 
and  doings,  and  which  presented  a  correct  view  of  his  life  at  an 
early  day.  If  so,  Saul,  ever  inquisitive  and  searching  after  ad- 
ditional information,  must  have  availed  himself  of  that,  and  have 
been  conversant  with  it,  though  by  no  means  respecting  it. 

From  fragments  we  are  able  to  gather,  it  is  legitimate  to  in- 
fer such  an  acquaintance  between  Saul  and  Christ,  and  that  the 
latter  w^as  recognized  by  the  former  in  the  brightness  of  that 
vision  revealed  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  by  which 
he  was  overcome.  This  vision  and  that  of  Annanias,  that  good 
man  of  Damascus,  at  the  same  time  and  of  thp  same  nature, 
form  a  striking  coincidence.  He  may  have  never  seen  Saul,  but 
lie  must  liavc  been  familiar  with  his  daring  and  bloody  career; 
and  when  presented  in  the  vision  and  told  of  his  approach,  and 
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what  he  should  say  to  him,  aud  do  for  him,  he  was  greatly  ter- 
rified. But  wlien  commanded  to  "  Go"  and  meet  him,  '''  for  he 
is  a  chosen  vessel,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and 
kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel,"  he  went  and  found  him  in  all 
respects  as  represented  in  the  vision;  and  Saul  also  found  in 
Annanias  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  respecting  him  in  his  vision 
and  all  that  was  then  requisite. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  though 
it  be  nothing  new,  that  among  the  circumstances  of  that 
event,  was  tliat  of  three  davs  of  total  blindness  and  the  en- 
tire  loss  of  appetite  and  relish  for  either  food  or  drink.  He 
was  smitten  to  the  heart. 

When  his  accomplices  had  recovered  from  their  fright  and 
loss  of  strength,  they  led  the  blind  leader  of  the  blind  into  the 
city;  and,  by  special  and  overruling  Providence,  placed  him 
in  the  hands  of  xinnanias,  just  appointed  of  God  to  take  charge 
of  him,  though  unknown  to  them.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Annanias,  the  stricken  man  recovered,  and  on  the  tliird  day 
had  his  natural  sight  restored  and  with  it  the  gift  of  spiritual 
vision. 

Foiaihhj.  The  Date.  This  event  belongs  to  the  calendar 
of  37  A.  I),  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  For  Vitellius  was 
appointed  governor  of  Judca  and  Thcophilus  was  made  high- 
priest  the  same  year  by  the  new  governor  and  as  among  some 
of  his  first  acts.  It  was  from  this  recently  appointed  high-priest 
that  the  fierce  persecutor  of  the  church  had  just  received  afresh 
commission.  There  is  authority  for  the  belief  that  it  occurred 
six  years  or  more  before  44  A.  D. 

Fifthly.  His  Age,  As  the  time  of  his  birth  is  an  unsettled 
question,  iiis  age  at  conversion  cannot  be  determined,  yet  as 
only  eight  years  arc  in  dispute,  it  is  safe  to  place  the  event  be- 
tween thirty-four  or  forty-two  or  three.  lie  was,  however,  re- 
garded as  comparatively  a  young  man;  and  had  but  just  entered 
upon  public  life. 

Sixthly.  The  Place.  It  was  nigh  Damascus,  one  of  the  old- 
est cities  of  the  world,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  north- 
east from  Jerusalem.  This  city  was  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  it  still  exists,  though  having  shared  largely  in 
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tho  vicissitudes,  common  to  all  cities,  especially  oriental.  It 
has  many  times  changed  its  lords  and  owners;  been  held  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  alternately,  for  ages.  Syrians,  Romans, 
Saracens,  crusaders  and  Turks  have  held  it,  though  some  of 
them  but  by  a  precarious  lease. 

This  ancient  and  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time.  Gentile 
city,  furnished  a  favorite  resort  to  many  of  the  scattered  disci- 
ples on  the  breaking  out  of  the  persecution,  of  which  Stephen 
was  the  first  martyr.  It  was  an  oriental  paradise,  with  salu- 
brious climate,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  most  beautiful  and 
extensive  plain,  fertile  as  beautiful,  ornamented  with  groves  of 
waving  cypress  and  graceful  clusters  of  wide  leaf  palms,  afford- 
ing a  most  inviting  retreat  jto  the  peeled  and  dispersed  friends 
of  Christ.  But  here  they  were  not  safe.  To  this  asylum  the 
chief  of  persecutors,  with  a  retinue  like  himself,  hurried  with 
unwonted  speed,  breathing  out  denunciations,  vengeance  and 
death. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  preceeding  remarks  that  his  change 
was  radical  and  his  conversion  genuine.  Here,  then,  wc  may 
consider  his  future  course,  and — 

Seventhly.  His  Ministry.  Immediately  after  that  great 
struggle  of  three  days  continuance,  fasting  and  prayer,  we  find 
him  engaged  in  public  discourses  to  the  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogues at  Damascus,  preaching  the  same  Jesus  ho  had  so  re- 
cently persecuted.  In  these  he  bears  testimony  to  the  grace  of 
God  bestowed  in  Christ,  and  attempts  to  prove  him  to  be  the 
promised  Messiah  of  the  prophets,  the  expected  of  the  Jews, 
Israel's  great  prince  and  the  Saviour  of  men ;  and  that  he  had 
appeared  unto  him  in  tho  way  near  to  their  city,  in  a  most  won- 
derful manner,  in  brightness  and  glory  far  exceeding  the  noon- 
day sun. 

But  here,  at  once,  he  encountered  the  opposition  and  hatred 
of  the  Jews  belonging  to  the  sect  he  hud  just  abandoned,  and 
who  would  ill  no  wise  accept  Jesus  as  their  king.  Yet,  despite 
their  bitterness  and  malice,  he  made  Damascus  the  centre  of 
his  apostolic  labors  for  throe  years ;  during  which  he  retired 
into  Arabia,  to  the  east  of  Damascas,  doubtless  for  the  benefits 
of  meditation,  prayer  and  study,  and  where  he  made  all  these 
27 
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practical  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Monads  of  the  desert^ 
and  presented  to  them  and  for  their  acceptance,  a  Saviour  of 
whom  they  had  never  before  heard. 

Here  he  perfected  a  foundation  already  begun ;  became  de- 
cidcd,  comprehensive  in  view,  planned  his  future  course,  and 
became  strong  in  the  Lord  by  a  renewed  consecration,  and 
fitted  to  do  all  things  required  of  an  apostle. 

On  his  return  from  his  absence  into  Arabia,  he  pursued  hi& 
labors  witli  the  Jews  at  Damascus  till  the  end  of  the  third  year,- 
till  their  hatred  and  opposition  became  sa  marked  and  violent 
as  to  endanger  his  life.  While  bands  of  enraged  Jews  were 
watching  an  opportunity  for  a  murderous  assault,  and  by  order 
of  the  governor,  who  held  his  appointment  from  Arctus,  an 
Arabian  king,  strong  guards  were  placed  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  for  several  days  and  nights  in  succession,  to  prevent  his 
escape,  ho  was  secreted  by  his  friends,  till  at  length,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  favorable  night,  riicy  assisted  him  over  the  wall  of 
the  city,  at  an  unsuspected  place  and  by  means  little  thought  of 
by  his  enemies ;  and  from  which  he  fled  to  Jerusalem,  and  prob- 
ably over  the  same  road  he  travelled  three  years  before  in 
equal  haste.  This  event  belongs  to  the  year  40  A.  D.,  so  far 
as  we  arc  able  to  judge;  and  is  some  six  and  a  half  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

His  object  in  fleeing  from  Damascus  was  personal  safety;  and 
that  of  going  to  Jerusalem  was  to  sec  Peter,  of  whom  ho  had 
heard  or  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  And  as  he  had  a  de- 
sire for  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  a  Christian  brotlier- 
hood,  he  attempted  to  become  associated  with  the  disciples  in 
that  city ;  but  they  were  afraid  of  him  and  were  unwilling  to 
allow  that  he  was  sincere  or  had  become  a  disciple  himself. 

Threatened  with  assassination  at  D.amascus  and  rejected  by  the 
disciples  at  Jerusalem,  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  But  consid- 
ering the  distance  and  the  infrequency  of  communication  and  cor- 
respondence, it  was  not  at  all  strange  that  the  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem had  not  become  pursuaded  iii  their  own  minds  of  the  re- 
ality of  his  conversion  or  of  his  apostolic  call.  They  had 
doubtless  heard  of  his  arrest,  and  of  that  supernatural  appear- 
ance near  Damascus  three  years  before,  but  were  still  ignorant 
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of  his  subsequent  course;  otherwise  than  it  was  rumored  that 
he  had  become  a  preacher  of  the  faith  he  once  attempted  to 
destroy. 

Their  best  reliable  knowledge  of  him  was, that  of  a  persecut- 
ing^ zealot,  a  bloody  inquisitor.  They  knew  nothing  of  him  as 
a  penitent  man,  a  changed  and  converted  man,  only  by  uncertain 
report;  and  thus  unaware  of  what  had  occurred  during  his  ab- 
sence, they  were  reluctant  to  receive  him.  And  had  it  not  been 
for  Barnabas,  whom  he  met  there,  and  perhaps  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance or  as  one  more  confiding  and  willing  to  receive  the 
fugitive's  testimony  than  the  other  disciples,  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  the  privileges  of  Christian  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship in  that  supposed  city  of  refuge.  Afterwards  Paul,  in  re- 
ferring to  this,  tells  us  why  they  were  afraid  of  him ;  and  it  was 
this,  because  they  knew  that  he  had  been  a  persecutor,  and 
had  imprisoned,  scourged,  and  put  to  death  the  disciples  of 
Jesus. 

But  Barnabas  proved  a  friend  in  need;  for  that  was  a  time 
of  trial  and  discouragement.  He  took  him  to  the  apostles,  af- 
ter the  disciples  had  rejected  him,  and  introduced  him  to  them 
as  a  brother  in  the  Lord,  as  one  who  had  experienced  a  change 
of  heart  and  been  called  to  an  apostleship,  and  for  some  years, 
had  been  preaching  Jesus  in  the  north  county. 

The  apostles,  Peter  and  James,  like  the  disciples,  had  only 
known  him  as  a  bloody  man,  as  one  who  had  made  havoc  of  the 
church,  torn  and  devoured  it  as  a  wild  beast  its  prey;  and  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  it  had  but  few  friends,  when  the  cause 
was  unpopular,  the  prospect  dark,  surrounded  by  perils  of  most 
every  name,  with  a  powerful  sect  arrayed  against  it,  and  vig- 
orously assailed  by  this  same  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

A  recommendation  from  some  such  man  as  Barnabas  was  es- 
sential to  secure  this  confidence  and  to  receive  him  as  a  brother 
in  the  Lord  and  in  the  apostleship.  The  fact  that  he  was  a 
strong  man,  talented,  educated  and  well  endowed,  capable  of 
great  achievements,  warm  and  positive  in  his  profession,  was 
not  enough  to  secure  for  him  a  place  with  the  apostles,  especi- 
ally when  they  remembered  what  he  had  been.  They  were 
cautious  in  the  reception  of  this  talented  Hebrew  to  the   apos- 
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tleship;  and  consented  only  on  the  best  of  testimony  to  give 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, — an  example  that  should  com- 
mend itself  to  other  ecclesiastical  boards. 

But  when  welcomed  to  the  fellowship  of  the  apostles,  and 
doubtless  to  the  disciples,  through  the  apostles,  he  at  once,  as  at 
Damascus,  without  stopping  to  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  en- 
tered into  the  apostolic  work  and  spake  boldly  in  the  temple 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all  present. 

Here,  too,  as  at  Damascus,  he  was  met  by  most  cruel  and 
stubborn  opposition  from  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  to  mad- 
ness and  threatened  his  life.  But  his  labors  there  were  not  of 
long  continuance;  for  besides  his  own  personal  observation  of 
hostile  indications,  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  trance  while  at 
prayer  in  the  temple,  that  they  would  not  receive  his  testimony 
and  that  he  should  flee  with  all  possible  haste  from  the  city. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  it  was  there  and  then,  that  he 
had  that  remarkable  vision,  of  which  he  spoke  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  and  in  which  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  and 
heard  words  which  it  was  neither  lawful  nor  possible  for  a  man 
to  utter.  In  this  trance  he  was  carried  far  above  transitory 
things,  above  the  region  of  atmosphere  and  cloud,  to  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  God,  where  he  discovered  what  he  may  have  had  in 
his  mind  on  another  occasion,  when  he  said,  "  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

It  was  at  such  a  time,  beset  by  enemies,  conspiracies  formed 
against  him,  opening  to  his  view,  and  God  revealing  to  him  in  a 
vision  that  he  must  turn  to  the  Gentiles  and  leave  the  Jews  to 
themselves  and  the  curses  they  had  invoked,  that  he  resolved 
to  cai-ry  the  gospel  to  other  nations  and  preach  Christ  where 
he  had  not  been  known  or  named. 

His  experiences  at  Jerusalem,  as  at  Damascus,  must  have 
been  such  as  few  men  ever  had.  The  fcarfulness  of  the  disci- 
ples and  their  refusal  to  receive  him,  the  indifference  and  pre- 
caution of  the  apostles  before  they'  opened  their  hearts  to  give 
him  a  welcome,  together  with  the  hatred  of  the  Jews,  provoked 
and  enraged  at  his  preaching  a  few  sermons  in  their  synagogues, 
and  the   trance  which,  as  a  vehicle,  borne  on  cherubic   wings, 
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carried  to  the  home  of  angels  and  the  saint's  rest  in  glory,  com- 
bine in  an  experience  of  which  ordinary  Christians  know  little. 
But  his  trials  and  labors  at  Jerusalem  were  of  short  continu- 
ance ;  for  after  a  tarry  of  only  fifteen  days,  he  fled,  as  from  Da- 
mascus, for  his  life)  and  returned  to  Tarsus,  the  home  of  , his 
youth,  after  an  a  absence  of  many  years. 

Here  an  interval  occurs  in  his  history  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  we  know  nothing  only  incidentally,  and  from  his  writings 
several  years  after.  From  these  we  are  authorized  to  believe 
that  those  three  years  were  spent  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and 
that  Tarsus  was  his  home  and  the  centre  of  his  labors.  This 
interval  is  from  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  in  the  year  40  A.  D. 
to  his  leaving  Tarsus  for  Antioch  in  the  latter  part  of  43  or  ear- 
ly part  of  44  A.  D. 

Doubtless  he  visited  various  parts  of  the  provinces  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  apostlesliip,  and  established  churches  in  many 
of  the  villaojes  and  cities  alono^  the  different  lines  of  travel  and 
communication,  for,  several  years  after,  he  speaks  of  having 
been  there  at  a  former  time ;  and  this  interval  of  three  years  is 
the  only  time  we  can  assign  ^or  any  such  visit  or  labor  there  so 
early  in  his  apostleship.  But  some  years  later  he  was  there, 
apparently  on  a  second  visit,  and  went  through  that  region  vis- 
iting and  confirming  churches  already  established;  but  by  whom 
established  is  unknown,  and  impossible  to  divine,  only  as  we 
attribute  it  to  Paul's  labors  during  this  interval  from  40  to  43 
A.D. 

How  extensive  his  work  in  those  retired  provinces,  or  how 
successful  is  unknown ;  but  these  were  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant, for  had  they  been,  there  would  have  been  little  motive  for 
him  to  have  gone  so  far  on  a  journey,  made  such  an  extensive 
circuit  to  confirm  the  churches  then  existing. 

Nor  do  wc  know  what  opposition  he  encountered,  hardships 
endured,  or  what  afflictions  and  sorrows  fell  to  his  lot.  But 
perhaps  there  is  no  other  period  in  his  history  more  liable  to 
exposure  from  enemies  than  this ;  for  all  through  those  re- 
gions the  Jews  were  numerouly  dispersed;  and  envious  Phari- 
saical teachers  of  Judaism  were  abundant  and  active  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gospel.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
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it  was  during  those  three  years  ia  Syria  and  Celicia,  that  he 
endured  most  of  those  suflferings  and  cruelties  of  which  he  spoke 
more  than  a  dozen  years  after,  and  where  he  affirms  thathehad 
been  "  in  labors  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five  times 
received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with 
rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep.  In  journeyings  often,  in 
perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren.  In  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,' in  fasting  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness." 

These  he  enumerates  as  having  fallen  to  his  lot,  besides  the 
ordinary  trials  and  care,  and  all  the  annoying  anxiety  and  labor 
daily  repeated  in  the  oversight  of  the  churches.  And  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  good  portion  of  these  exposures  were  in 
those  provinces  and  during  those  three  years.  But  be  this  so 
or  otherwise,  he  informs  us  that  his  labors  bad  been  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  apostle,  and  his  hardships  more  severe. 
No  other  one  had  received  so  many  stripes  and  scourging  from 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  nor  so  many  times  exposed  to  death. 
And  it  would  seem  that  these  works  and  perils  were  enough  to 
crush  any  other  man,  and  enough  for  a  lifetime  even  of  the 
chief  of  apostles. 

In  the  mean  time  tlie  other  apostles  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  extend  the  gospel.  Peter  and  John  travelled  throughout 
Samaria,  and  cooperated  as  brothers  in  a  common  cause.  And 
.it  is  said  further  of  Peter,  that  he  went  into  all  quarters,  and 
preached  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  worked  miracles  in 
attestation  of  the  reality  and  power  of  the  gospel,  and  which 
resulted  in  bringing  many  to  embrace  it.  Philip,  a  deacon  in 
the  church,  became  an  active  itinerant  and  succeeded  in  winning 
many  sinners  to  the  standard  of  Christ ;  and  baptized  them  in- 
to the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Immediately  succeeding  these 
stirring  labors,  Peter  received  extraordinary  and  direct  author- 
ity to  press  on  in  his  work  and  carry  the  gospel  to  other  Gen- 
tile cities  and  towns.     It  was  because  of  this  that  he   visited 
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Cesarca  and  with  such  marked  results.  But  for  this  extension 
of  the  gospel  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea,  he  was  called  to  an 
account  on  his  subsequent  visit  to  his  Jewish  friends  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  that,  however,  he  triumphed  as  he  convinced  them, 
that  God  bade  him  go  and  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  other  peo- 
ple. By  these  and  similar  means  the  gospel  became  extended. 
Those  who  were  scattered  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  martyrdom 
and  the  persecution  that  followed,  went  in  various  directions, 
some  to  Phenice,  some  to  Cyprus,  some  to  Antioch,  and  others 
to  various  other  places,  and  preached  the  Word  as  they  went; 
and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  large  numbers 
believed. 

In  some  of  these  places,  the  brethren  banded  together,  and 
formed  churches  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  Jews,  but  equally  to^  the  rejoicing  of  Gentile  con- 
verts. The  brethren  at  Jerusalem  were  rejoiced  by  reports 
from  these  churches,  especially  the  account  received  from  Anti- 
och and  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  in  that  city.  As  this  was 
the  centre  of  the  apostles'  labors  for  several  years,  and  the  re- 
ligious metropolis  of  the  Gentiles,  the  reader  will  pardon  a 
little  digression  in  reference  to  it. 

Its  population  at  that  time  was  nearly  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  its  wealth  equally  great.  It  had  a  very  large  intermixture 
of  elements,  Jew^  Greek  and  Roman.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
refinement  and  was  the  centre  for  a  large  country,  Vhose  in- 
habitants were  constantly  attracted  there.  Its  situation  was 
upon  the  far  famed  Orontes,  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  about  twenty  inland  from  the  Mediterranean.  No 
city  in  the  Roman  empire  except  Rome  and  Alexandria  exceed- 
ed it  in  population,  and  in  vice  and  idolatry,  as  well  as  in  re- 
finement, such  as  was  peculiar  to  those  times,  it  was  surpassed 
by  none.  Wicked  as  it  was,  it  was  celebrated  for  its  learned 
men,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  various  branches  of 
literature,  science  and  philosophy.  Its  commerce  was  exten- 
sive;  its  buildings  magnificent;  and  so  great  was  its  reputation 
and  glory,  that  it  was  deemed  an  honor  to  have  been  born 
there ;  so  attractive,  as  not  only  to  draw  its  many  thousands 
from  the  country,  but  it  secured  the  attention  of  the  poets  and 
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eulogies  from  foreign  orators.  Its  hill  side  fountains  of  pure 
water  refreshed  valley  and  plain.  Its  vastand  encircling  groves 
of  laurels  and  cypress,  ten  miles  in  circumference,  with  all  their 
shady  temples  and  hallowed  asylums,  were  attractions  of  no 
common  interest,  and  such  as  few  cities  ever  enjoyed. 

But  alas,  that  great  city,  so  beautiful  for  situation,  though 
yet  siyviving,  has  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  warfare, 
pestilence  and  earthquake,  and  other  depletions,  till  now  its 
population  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  thousand. 

But  to  return.  In  the  providence  of  God  and  in  consequence 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  disciples  on  the  persecution  of  Saul 
and  his  associates,  Antioch  received  the  gospel  at  an  early  day, 
for  many  fled  to  that  city  and  preached  as  they  went,  and  there 
sowed  the  Word  of  life. 

About  the  year  40  A.  D.,  and  at  the  time  of  Paul's  flight  from 
Jerusalem  to  Tarsus,  the  disciples  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Antiochian  church.  It  was  here,  and  soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  and  out  of  derision,  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians,  an  appellation  they  have  ever  since  borne. 

When  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem  heard  of  the  establish- 
ment and  success  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  and  considering 
that  field  one  of  promise,  it  sent  Barnabas,  a  native  of  Cyprus, 
but  a  convert  to  Christianity  at  Jerusalem,  to  aid  the  brethren 
and  secure  permanency  and  extension  to  the  cause  in  that  place 
and  vicinity.  But  this,  however,  was  not  till  nearly  three  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  church,  yet,  opportunely,  as  some 
suppose,  the  church  was  then  enjoying  a  revival.  With  the  in- 
telligence from  Antioch  of  the  prosperity  of  the  cause,  there 
was  doubtless  a  request  sent  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  to 
send  some  reinforcement;  for  if,  as  some  maintain,  there  was 
then  in  progress  a  revival,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  from  ex- 
cessive labor  and  exhaustion,  as  in  these  days,  was  in  need  of 
ministerial  assistance ;  and  the  visit  of  Barnabas,  though  he  was 
but  an  exhorter,  or  licentiate,  was  timely  and  wise;  for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  good  man,  faitliful  and  true,  and  as  to  be 
expected,  cooperated  with  the  pastor,  whoever  he  was,  in  car- 
rying forward  the  work.  If  he  was  a  good  man  and  the  ap- 
pointment one  suitable  to  be  made,  he  did  not  attempt  to  lead 
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or  displace  the  pastor,  but  only  to  aid  him.  In  this  he  did  a 
good  work  for  the  church  and  people,  for  the  minister,  and  for 
himself;  for  he  soon  rose  from  the  position  of  an  exhortor  to 
that  of  an  apostle. 

The  probability  that  this  was  at  a  time  or  season  of  special 
revival  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  several  teach- 
ers and  prophets,  or  ministers  were  attracted  there,  and  as 
laborers  in  a  common  cause.  We  are  informed  of  a  number 
besides  Barnabus,  and  to  some  cf  whom  it  may  be  ajdmissible 
to  refer. 

It  is  said  that  Simeon,  sometimes  called  Niger,  was  there, 
and  Lucius  of  Cyrene.  Now  as  Simeon  was  familiarly  known 
as  Niger,  which  signifies  black,  the  question  may  arise  with 
some,  if  a  black  man  was  suffered  to  labor  as  exhorter  or 
preacher  with  the  church  at  Antioch,  that  great  and  refined 
city,  was  it  allowable,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place,  that 
a  black  man  should  point  inquiring  and  anxious  sinners  to  the 
celestial  city  ?  All  the  reply  we  can  give  is,  that  Niger  was 
there,  and  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  had  acknowledg- 
ed "  rights,"  which  "  white  people  were  inclined   ''  to  respect." 

The  same  inquiry  may  arise  in  regard  to  Lucius.  He  w^as 
from  Cyrene,  and  that  was  a  city  in  Africa;  andprobably  a  city 
of  colored  people — Africans;  and  one  of  their  countrymen  was 
at  Antioch,  in  that  polished  city  and  in  time  of  revival,  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher  and  probably  as  an  apostle  or  minister!  How 
deficient  in  taste  and  vulijfar  in  their  associations  !  But  never- 
thelcss,  the  cause  of  God  prospered,  and  large  numbers  were 
gathered  into  the  church,  and  it  became  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  influential  of  that  ao^e. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  pastor  and  the  withdrawal  of  those 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  work  with  the  exception  of  Bar- 
nabas, there  occurred  a  vacancy,  and  a  pressing  necessity  for  a 
strong  and  good  minister  as  watchman  over  the  flock.  And  as 
Barnabas  had  become  fully  acquainted  with  tlie  people  and 
their  necessities,  and  was  sent  there  by  the  mother  church  to 
aid  in  its  upbuilding,  he  was  well  prepared  and  authorized  to 
assume  an  agency  in  its  behalf.  Consequently,  his  first  business 
was  to  secure  to  the  church  a  spitable  pastor.  And  as  he  knew 
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Paul  to  be  such  a  man,  and  possessed  all  the  requisites  to  suc- 
cess, ho  undertakes  a  journey  to  Tarsus  to  obtain  him  for  the 
church  at  Antioch.  In.  pursuance  of  his  object,  he  finds  him  and 
makes  known  his  mission.  Their  meeting  was  quite  unlike  that 
at  Jerusalem  three  years  before. 

As  the  apostle  deemed  this  call  from  Antioch  a  providential 
call,  he  soon  closed  his  labors  with  the  churches  he  had  estab- 
lished in  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  though  not  till  af- 
ter providing  for  them  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
He  then  took  his  leave  of  them  and  departed  with  Barnabas 
for  Antioch,  about  the  year  4.S,  or  the  beginning  of  44  A.  D. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertainina:  the  measure  of  his  sue- 
cess,  or  the  extent  of  his  labors  there,  otherwise  than  inciden- 
tal, and  from  which  we  are  authorized  to  believe  these  were  by 
no  means  small ;  and  that  the  cause  of  religion  gained  largely  up- 
on Judaism ;  that  old  prejudices  were  conquered ;  that  the 
Grecian  learning  and  refinement  of  Paul,  and  that  combined 
with  the  Jewish,  and  these  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  which  he  infused  into  the  masses,  in  his 
public  discourses,  rendered  the  cause  popular,  and  captivated 
many  unawares,  and  brought  them  into  the  fold  of  God. 

From  this  time  Antioch  became  a  great  religious  metropolis, 
and  was  to  the  Gentile  world  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jew- 
ish. Yet  between  these  two  centres  of  attraction  or  points  of 
radiating  influence,  there  was  no  unfriendly  rivalry,  but  both 
were  agreed  in  the  same  cause  and  rejoiced  in  its  triumphs,  in 
either  place  and  everywhere. 

While  Paul  was  at  Antioch,  and  probably  early  in  44  A.  D., 
a  prophet  by  the  name  of  Agabus  arrived  there  from  Jerusa- 
lem with  an  account  of  the  church  there ;  and  foretold  of  an 
approaching  dearth,  and  in  a  manner  that  implied  succeeding 
famine  and  "rcat  sufi'erinG:.  This  Ag^abus  is  the  same  man,  af- 
tcrwards  spoken  of  has  having  foretold,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
while  Paul  was  with  Philip  at  Cesarea,  on  his  way  from 
Ephesus  to  Jerusalem,  that  if  he  prosecuted  his  journey  he 
would  be  arrested  bv  the  Jews,  bound  with  chains  and  deliver- 
ed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  be  tried  on  false  accusa- 
tion J  a  prediction  that  proved   painfully  true.     And  while  at 
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Tyre,  a  few  days  previous,  and  then  on  the  same  journey,  his 
friends  admonished  him  against  proceeding,  for  they  felt  per- 
suaded that  he  could  go  forward  only  at  the  loss  of  his  liberty 
and  the  peril  of  his  life.  Both  of  these  warnings  seemed  to 
have  been  prophetic,  as  well  as  coincident  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  spirit  of  inspiration.  ' 

The  prophecy  of  Agabus  at  Antioch,  of  dearth  and  famine 
proved  equally  true  as  the  second.  The  evil  predicted  and 
feared  was  not  long  in  tarrying.  Its  ravages  and  desolations 
began,  as  stated  in  the  Scripture  records,  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, and  according  to  profane  history,  "  this  emperor  was  elect- 
ed by  the  soldiers  in  the  army  to  the  throne  in  the  year  41  A. 
D.,  and  the  famine  referred  to  began  in  the  5th  year  of  his 
reign,  though  one  author  says  in  the  4th  year;  so  that  in  either 
case  it  occurred  sometime  in  the  45th  or  46th  A.  D. 

Famines  were  more  common  in  that  age  of  the  world  than 
at  present;  because  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  wars,  and 
for  the  want  of  skill,  industry  and  frugality  in  regard  to  agri- 
culture and  the  economy  of  its  productions.  That  referred  to 
by  Agabus,  was  confined  mainly  to  Judca,  though  the  prediction 
included  the  world;  but  to  the  Jews  and  in  their  common  mode 
of  expression,  Judca  was  the  world.  Wc  are  informed  by  his- 
torians that  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  Claudius,  there  oc- 
curred in  Rome  a  irrevious  famine.  This  then  was  in  tlie  42 
or  43  A.  D.,  and  when  Paul  was  sowing  tlie  seed  of  tlie  ever- 
lasting kingdom  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  as  the  revival  interest 
was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  the  Antiochian  church,  and 
to  an  extent  that  caused  Barnabas  and  many  others  from  dif- 
ferent and  distant  places,  and  of  various  colors  and  climes  to 
rei)air  to  that  city  as  already  indicated. 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  being  forewarned  by  Agabus,  of  approacli- 
ing  famine  in  Judca,  and  in  which  tliey  had  reason  to  believe, 
the  poor  disciples  at  Jerusalem  would  suffer  very  lai-gcly,  re- 
solved at  once  to  procure  means  of  relief.  Accordingly,  and 
probably  in  the  latter  part  of  44  or  early  in  45  they  caused 
weekly  collections  to  be  taken  in  the  church  in  that  wcaltiiy 
city,  and  to  be  laid  by  as  a  fund  for  distribution  in  the  day  of 
calamity.    This  was  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  belief  and 
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view  of  duty;  and  such  as  he  afterwards  labored  to  .enforce 
among  other  churches.  He  held  it  a  religious  obligation,  binding 
upon  all  Christians  in  circumstances  of  affluence,  or  even  com- 
petence, to  contribute  of  their  means  to  the  suffering  and  even 
to  the  less  favored. 

Having  had  confidence  in  Agabus'  prophecy,  and  not  deem- 
ing it  beneatli  his  ministerial  office,  he  made  provision  for  the 
predicted  famine,  to  a  good  degree,  the  ensuing  year,  or  the 
latter  part  of  44  and  first  of  45  A.  D.,  and  the  amount,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  he  took,  and  in  company  with  Barnabas 
proceeded  with  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  church  for  disbursraent  among  the  poor 
and  suffering.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Helena,  Queen  of  Aliadene,  a  kingdom  of 
Asyria,  became  a  convert  to  Judaism,  and  had  visited  Jerusa- 
lem to  gratify  a  desire  to  worship  in  the  temple.  She  carried 
with  her  large  sums  of  money,  and  being  very  liberal  lier  visit 
proved  timely  and  happy;  for  the  famine  was  among  the  people 
with  great  severity  and  many  had  died  of  starvation. 

Understanding  the  proper  use  and  object  of  money,  she  sent 
a  portion  of  her  servants  to  Alexandria  with  money  to  procure 
a  cargo  of  corn  ;  and  others  to  Cyprus  for  a  cargo  of  figs. 
These  voyages  proved  successful  and  expeditious.  The  generous 
queen  soon  had  large  stores  for  distribution  to  the  famish- 
ing. At  the  same  time  her  son  at  home,  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  heard  of  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  and  the  snrrcTund- 
ing  country,  and  to  which  his  mother  had  gone  on  a  visit,  for- 
warded a  large  amount  of  money  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  and  to  relieve  suffering. 

The  severity  of  this  famine  was  augmented  beyond  measure 
by  that  terrible  persecution  under  Herod  Agrippa  the  1st, 
which  commenced  in  44  at  Jerusalem,  and  about  the  time  Paul 
took  charge  of  the  Gentile  church.  James,  the  elder  had  been 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Herod;  and  Peter  was  in  prison  and 
under  sentence  of  death  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  at  this  time, 
April  of  44  A.  D.,  that  the  prison  where  he  lay  chained  to  two 
soldiers  and  guarded  by  sixteen,  well  armed,  was  filled  with 
indescribable  glory,  and  when  the  prisoner  lay  quietly  asleep. 
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between  the  two,  though  knowing  full  well  the  sentence  against 
him,  and  that  his  execution  was  ordered  the  next  day,  that  by 
an  unseen  power  his  chains  were  stricken  from  his  limbs  and  he 
was  led  forth  by  an  angel,  clad  in  light,  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  scoffing  king,  who  died  stricken  of  God,  of  a  most  loath- 
some disease  the  same  year. 

While  all  this  was  in  progress  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  Paul 
was  at  work  with  untiringpndustry  and  devotion  at  Antioch, 
in  collecting  money  for  the  starving  of  the  Jewish  metropolis, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  spiritually  hungry  in  the  Gen- 
tile capital  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 

Having  visited  Jerusalem  and  carried  with  him  the  voluntary 
and  ofenerous  contributions  of  the  converted  Gentiles  to  their 
suffering  brethren  in  that  city,  and  fulfilled  with  fidelity  the  mis- 
sion voluntarily  assumed,  he  returnedj  after  a  brief  tarry  in  the 
Hebrew  capital,  to  Antioch,  where  he  continued  his  pastoral  la- 
bors till  47  A.  D. 

At  this  time  the  Roman  empire  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  population ;  half  of  which  were  slaves;  forty 
millions  tributaries  and  freedmen,  and  twenty  millions  were- 
citizens.  The  glory  of  the  empire  had  nearly,  if  not  entirely,, 
reached  its  climax,  and  its  boundaries  were  pushed  beyond  the 
limits  of  civilization. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  an  ago  that  the  apostle- 
spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry.  During  this  decade- 
some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  had  been  enacted;  into  this 
were  crowded  events  of  great  interest  and  in  which  Jews, 
Greeks  and  Romans  intermingled.  Some  of  these  events  were 
tliosc  ol  mercy,  and  some  of  judgment;  some  religious  and  some- 
political;  the  most  itnportant  of  which^  as  well  as  the  first  in 
order  of  time,  may  be  that  spoken  of  in  the  former  part  of  this- 
articlc, — the  conversion  and  call  of  the  apostle  Paul.  And 
another  event,  the  same  year,  worthy  to  be  noted,  is  that  of  the 
recall  and  disgrace  of  Pilate  from  Judea,  whose  history  is  in- 
famous beyond  recovery. 

As  Saul  was  being  met  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  by  the  rev- 
elation of  the  glorified  Redeemer,  and  which   effected   his   con- 
version and  apostleship,  Tiberius,  the  Roman   Emperor,  while 
28 
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swaying  the  sceptre  of  an  empire  of  unknown  limits,  was  over- 
taken by  the  angel  of  death  and  stripped  of  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty and  offered  in  exchange  for  the  purple,  the  winding  sheet 
and  muffler.  He  is  succeeded  by  Caligula,  a  terror  to  the  dis- 
ciples and  a  curse  to  the  state.  He  makes  Agrippa  king  of  Gali- 
lee and  banishes  Herod  to  France  in  the  year  38  A.  D.  He  ord- 
ers his  statue  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  his 
career  was  so  unparalleled  in  vice  and  wickedness,  and  so  offen- 
sive, that  neither  friends  nor  foes  thought  it  best  to  execute  the 
order.  Rival  princes  were  killed  or  banished;  innocent  and 
helpless  Christians  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  without  provocation 
_and  in  fearfully  large  numbers  were  tortured  and  most  cruelly 
murdered,  ^nd  seemingly  for  the  emperor's  amusement.  School- 
ed in  vice  and  crime,  he  became  an  engine  of  oppression  to  the 
pagans  as  well  as  to  Christians.  He  ruins  his  own  princely 
estate  by  his  unparalled  extravagance;  impoverishes  Rome  by 
his  extortions,  till  in  the  despair  of  madness,  he  rushes  his  ar- 
mies into  Spain  for  plunder  in  the  year  40,  the  year  of  Paul's 
flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus.  Returned  to  Rome  from  his 
expedition  into  Spain,  his  career  of  wickedness  and  oppression 
terminates,  to  the  joy  of  his  subjects,  the  year  41  A.  D.  and  the 
second  year  of  the  apostle's  ministry  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

In  concurrence  with  these  events,  Peter  prosecutes  his  mis- 
sion, as  did  the  other  disciples  and  apostles  theirs;  miracles 
are  wrought;  Cornelius,  the  ccnturian,  a  military  officer  in 
Cesarca,  is  converted,  and  the  gospel  preached  publicl}'  in  Gen- 
tile towns  and  cities. 

Claudius  succeeded  Caligula  to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  but 
not  to  the  sheathing  of  the  sword  or  beating  of  plough-shares 
into  implements  of  husbandry.  By  imperial  edict,  Judca  and 
Samaria  are  added  to  king  Agrippa's  dominions,  and  by  whose 
authority  Thcophilus,  who  gave  Saul  of  Tarsus  that  enlarged 
commission,  was  deprived  of  the  office  of  high  priest.  Simon 
Cantherus  secures  the  appointment  but  holds  the  office  but  a 
short  time ;  and  is  succeeded  by  Matthias,  who  wears  the  ephod 
but  two  years,  and  is  then  deprived  of  it  by  order  of  Agrip- 
pa and  is  succeeded  by  another  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
caprice. 
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In  the  mean  time,  as  before  referred  to,  Herod  had  caused 
the  murder  of  James  and  had  sentenced  Peter  to  public  execu- 
tion, but  was  liimself  called  before  his  judge  many  years  before 
his  intended  victim. 

While  the  emperors  were  appointing  and  as  frequently  re- 
moving governors  and  kings  in  their  conquered  dominions,  and 
especially  in  Judea  during  this  decade,  ending  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Tiberius  Alexander;  and  while  deputies  and  pro-con- 
suls were  plotting  intrigues  and  rebellions;  army  officers,  with 
rank  and  file  mutineering;  senators  and  ministers  of  state  rec- 
reant and  seditious,  the  captain  of  man's  salvation  was  leading 
Paul  and  his  apostlic  band  onward  to  bloodless  victory,  and  from 
conquering  to  conquer;  all  united  in  purpose  and  interest, 
armed  with  spiritual  weapons  for  greater  triumphs  than  emper- 
or or  chieftain  ever  won. 

While  the  arms  of  Rome  were  pushing  their  conquests  in 
various  directions,  and  under  Claudius  Germanius  spreading 
her  eagle  wings  over  the  southern  half  of  Great  Britain,  annex- 
ing it,  as  the  continent  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  territory, 
Paul  was  planting  churches, in  the  name  of  Jesus,  over  the  plains, 
and  through  the  valleys  and  among  the  mountains  of  Africa  and 
Cilicia,  extending  the  empire  of  faith  and  winning  trophies  to 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  under  which,  he  and  his  comrades  in 
the  apostleship  became  conquerors  and  more  than  conquerors, 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  fadeless  crown. 

With  loins  girt,  and  tlieir  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel',  better  to  tlicm  than  boots  of  brass  to  the  soldiers 
of  grace,  and  for  an  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation,  Paul  and  his 
associates  went  forth  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith. 

Such  were  the  life  and  times  of  Paul  the  first  ten  years  after 
his  conversion.  We  now  leave  him  at  Antioch  in  tlie  year  of 
our  Lord  the  47th,  and  on  the  eve  of  relinquishing  the  pastor- 
ate to  become  a  missionary-in-chief  to  the  Gentile  nations  far 
away,  with  some  twenty  years  of  public  service  yet  to  perform 
as  a  standard  bearer  of  the  cross. 
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Art.  VIL— the  GOSPEL  THE  THEME  OF  THE 

MINISTRY. 


Col.  1 :  28.  *'  Whom  wo  preach  warning  every  man  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Glorious  theme  in  very  deed,  this  is  not  the  teaching  of  nat- 
ural science,  this  is  not  the  vocation  of  college  professors  as 
such,  it  is  not  the  labor  of  political  economists,  nor  the  burden 
of  legislators  or  statesmen,  neither  is  it  the  work  of  moralists, 
but  it  is  the  office  of  ambassadors  of  Christ,  to  treat  with  of- 
fending guilty  rebel  sinner  man.  Solemn,  ardent,  and  respon- 
sible employment,  it  is  to  become  a  savour  of  life  unto  life, 
or  of  death  unto  death,  yes  of  life,  or  death  eternal,  and  who 
is  suflficient  for  these  things  ?  It  is  fraught  with  an  interest 
and  fulness  peculiar  to  itself.  It  well  might  fill  an  angel's 
heart,  it  filled  a  Saviour's  hands.     We  propose — 

I.  To  direct  the  attention  to  Christ,  as  the  burdeu  or  theme 
of  the  gospel  ministry. 

II.  To  the  manner  in  which  Christ  should  be  preached. 

III.  The  great  end  or  design  of  preaching,  "  That  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

I.  The  subject  burden  or  theme  of  the  gospel  ministry  which 
is  Christ. 

1.  He  is  the  Wonderful  One  of  the  universe,  he  is  the  au- 
nointcd  of  God,  and  the  only  Saviour  of  lost  man. 

2.  Christ  is  the  whole  thcinc:  Christ  is  enough  to  preach. 
Here  the  ambassadors  of  mercy  should  take  their  stand,  and 
bring  all  their  treasures  of  learning  and  clcquence,  and  lay 
them  down  at  the  feet  of  Him,  who  is  to  this  lost  world,  their 
only  refuge  from  the  storm  of  impending  wrath. 

3.  Christ  should  be  preached  in  his  personal  dignity  and  glo- 
ry— Thus,  Rom.  9  :  5,  '^  He  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever  ;" 
also  Rev.  1 :  8,  "  I  am  tho  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending,  which  is,^and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty."  And  in  prophetic  vision  when  inspiration  awaked 
the  lay,  Isaiah  9 :  G,  ''  His  name   shall  be  called,  Wonderful, 
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Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,"  not  a  mio-hty  God,  but  "  the  migh- 
ty God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  or  Father  of  Eternity  and 
Prince  of  Peace."  We  are  also  taught  by  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion, Jno.  1,  "  That  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  for  him, 
and  that  by  him  all  things  consi;?t,  and  that  without  him  there 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made ;"  and  in  Col.  2 :  10, 
*<That  He  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power;"  and  in 
the  9th  verse  that  '*  in  Him  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily." 

4.  Christ  is  to  be  preached  in  his  perfect  humanity.  He  was 
and  is  the'promised  seed  of  the  woman,  Gen.  3  :  15,  "  And  I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed.  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel." 

He  was  the  promised  seed  of  Abraham,  Gal.  3 :  16. 

He  had  a  soul,  for  his  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin,   Is. 
53:10,  "His  soul  was  exceeding   sorrowful  even  to  death." 
"  He  was  made  in  all   thinirs   like   unto   his   brethren,  that   hcr^ 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest,  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God."  Heb.  2:  17. 

He  was  subject  to  temptation,  and  was  tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  Heb.  4:5. 

And  as  the  law  was  violated  in  humanity,  he  was  made  of  a 
woman,  and  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  un- 
der the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  Gal. 
4:  5.  Christ  is  to  be  preached  in  the  glory  of  his  offices  as 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  for  in  these  offices  he  meets  the 
wants  of  tlic  world. 

(1.)  Is  the  world  in  darkness,  as  a  prophet  he  illumines  or 
enlightens  it  by  his  truth.  Thus  he  cries.  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world,  when  teaching  as  man  never  taught,  John  8:  12, 
He  is  the  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  in  Israel.  Luke  2 :  32.  His  teaching  was  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  Mark  1 :  22.  He  was  the 
most  perfect  expounder  of  the  law,  his  teaching  penetrates  the 
hidden  springs  of  the  heart,  and  as  a  two  edged  sword,  being 
quick  and  powerful,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  the  soul 
28* 
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and  spirit,  the  joints  and  marrow,  it  becomes  adiscerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart.  Hcb.  4:  12. 

(2.^  Is  the  world  lost?  -He  saves  it  provisionally  by  his 
death,  for  by  his  death  he  makes  atonement  for  sin,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  tasted  death  for  every  man.  Heb.  2  :  9.  And 
as  sings  the  poet, 

"  His  blood  atones  for  all  our  race, 

And  sprinkles  now  the  throne  of  grace." 

Has  man  violated  the  law  of  God,  and  is  he  under  condemna- 
tion, and  exposed  to  hell  ?  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  great  High- 
Priest,  has  made  a  full  atonement  for  sin,  he  has  offered  him- 
self without  spot  unto  God,  by  the  which  one  offering,  the  way 
is  made  plain  into  the  holiest  of  all.  How  sin  can  be  forgiven 
without  leading  to  such  a  misconstruction  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter and  government,  as  would  give  license  to  sin,  and  thus 
weaken  the  influence  of  law,  is  a  most  difficult  problem  for  so- 
lution; it  is  one  which  if  all  the  hierarchies  of  heaven  had  been 
assembled  in  solemn  conclave,  they  could  never  have  solved;  a 
government  which  admitted  of  no  pardon,  would  sink  the  guilty 
to  despair;  a  government  which  never  punishes  offenders  is  a 
contradiction  and  cannot  exist,  for  not  to  punish  the  guilty 
would  be  to  dissolve  authority.  But  the  atonement  of  Christ 
meets  all  the  ends  of  a  perfect  government.  First,  in  its  as- 
pects towards  God,  it  preserves  his  character  from  misconstruc- 
tion, and  maintains  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  law,  reflecting 
even  greater  glory  upon  it  than  could  the  execution  of  its  pen- 
alty upon  the  transgressor;  the  law  of  infinite  purity  is  unre- 
pealed, and  guarded  by  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  judgment, 
and  the  threatening  of  eternal  punishment,  for  its  solemn  and 
awful  sanction,  as  a  flaming  sword,  to  hedge  up  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors, a  new  and  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  infinite 
and  awful  purity  of  the  divine  character  is  afforded;  his  hatred 
of  sin  and  love  of  holiness;  and  in  its  aspects  towards  man,  it 
gives  him  (in  his  fallen  and  lost  state  as  a  guilty  rebel  sinner 
against  God)  the  strongest  reasons  to  hope  for  pardon,  with 
the  highest  and  most  influential  motives  to  repentance  and  loy- 
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alty,  (for  this  is  moral  Omnipotence)  and  also  renders  his  pro- 
bation favorable  for  an  eternal  destiny. 

(3.)  Is  the  world  in  rebellion  ?  He  subdues  and  gov- 
erns it  by  His  grace.  Ps.  45  :  3,  4,  5.  "  Gird  thy  sword  upon 
thy  thigh,  0  most  mighty,  with  thy  glory  and' thy  majesty,  and 
in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  because  of  truth,  and  meek- 
ness and  righteousness;  thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of 
the  king's  enemies  ;  whereby  the  people  shall  fall  under  thee.*' 
He  triumphs  over  error,  by  his  truth,  for  ''  he  is  the  way  and  the 
truth  and  the  life."  Jno.  14:  6. 

He  triumphs  over  temptation  by  his  patient  endurance.  Matt. 
4:  1—10.  He  triumphs  over  malice  by  his  meekness,  "Fath- 
er forgive  them,"  he  cries,  "for  they  know  not  what  they  do.*' 
Luke  23  :  34.  Ho  triumphs  over  disease,  and  devils,  and  death, 
by  his  miracles.  He  triumphs  over  sin,  and  death  by  his  own 
death,  as  a  sin  offering  for  the  world.  He  triumphs  over  the 
grave  by  his  resurrection,  He  triumphs  over  souls,  by  his  gos- 
pel and  his  love.     And   shall  we  not  devoutly  sing, 

"  O,  Jesus,  ride  on,  thy  kingdom  is  glorious, 

Over  sin,  death  and  hell,  thou  wilt  make  us  victorious. 
Thy  name  shall  be  praisied  in  the  great  congregation, 
While  saints  shall  delight  in  ascribinor  salvation." 

(4.)  We  preach  Christ  to  all,  for  all  stand  in  need  of  Christ, 
and  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all,  especially  of  them  that  believe. 
1  Tim.  4:  10.  He  died  for  all.  2  Cor.  5:  14,  15,  '<  For  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.  And  that  he  died  for  all 
that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.  He 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  oura,  only,  but  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  1  John  2 :  2.  He  sends  his  gos- 
pel to  all,  thus,  Matt.  28 :  19,  20,  and  Mark  IG :  15,  16,  ''  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  go  ye  therefore  and  teach  or  disciple  all  nations." 

5.  Christ  is  to  be  preached  in  every  sermon,  as  its  light,  its 
life,  and  its  glory  j  for  the  harangue,  which  has  not  Christ  as 
its  soul  or  animating  principle,  is  not  the  gospel  of  salvation, 
it  may  be  a  fine  essay  on  morals,  but  cannot  be  the  gospel,  for 
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all  the  truths  of  revelation,  stand  so  correlated  to  Christ  in  that 
grand  and  central  truth— his  vicarious  atonement,  that  they  de- 
rive all  their  glory  and  power  to  save  from  their  connection 
with  him,  as  their  life  and  spirit.     Thus  sings  the  poet: 

"  Christ  and  his  cross  are  all  our  theme, 

'^I'he  mysteries  that  we  speak, 
Are  scandal  in  the  Jew's  esteem, 

And  folly  to  the  Greek  ; 
But  souls  enlightened  from  above, 

With  joy  receive  the  Word, 
They  see  what  wisdom,  power  and  love, 

Shine  in  their  dying  Lord." 

•  Thus  also  Paul,  1  Cor.  1 :  23,  24.  "  W6  prcacli  Christ  cruci- 
fied, unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks 
foolishness;  but  unto  them  who  ace  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

6.  We  preach  Christ,  as  the  believer's  pattern  or  example, 
thus  lloni.  13:  14,  "  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 

7.  We  preach  Christ,  as  the  substance  of  all  our  blessings, 
thus  Rom.  II  :  36,  "  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him, 
are  all  things  to  whom  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

8.  We  preach  Christ,  as,  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead. 
Thus,  "We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ."  2  Cor.  5:  10.  Again,  Acts  17:31,  "  Becaus^e  he  hath 
appointed  a  day,  in  the  which,  he  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness, by  that  man  whom  he  hatli  ordained,  whereof  he  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead." 

With  pleasure  wc  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  vci'y  justly  cel- 
ebrated John  Angel  James,  in  his  addres«!  to  the  ministry.  He 
says : 

"  Preach  Christ  for  Christ's  own  sake,  exalt  Christ  and  not  yourself.     Ex 
hibit  Christ  in  the  dignity  of  his  person  ;  in  the  efficiency  of   his  atonement; 
in  the  prevalence  of  his  intercession  ;  in  the  fullness  of  his   grace  ;    in  the 
freeness  of  his  invitations  ;  in  the  perfection  of  his  example  ;  in  all  his  medi- 
atorial characters,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  your  whole  ministry  :  let  your 
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sermons  be  fragrant  with  the  sweet  odors  of  His  name  ;  carry  this  precious 
unguent  to  the  pulpit,  here  break  the  alabaster  box,  and  let  the  heavenly 
perfume  fill  the  room,  where  you  minister.  Christ  has  himself  told  us  the 
grand  secret  of  success,  when  he  said,  '  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me.'  With  this  divine  loadstone,  magnetize  all  your  sermons,  for 
here  lie  all  the  attractions  of  the  ministerial  work,  preach  in  full  view  of  all 
the  wonders  of  Calvary,  and  0  let  it  be,  as  if  while  you  speak,  you  feel  the 
Saviour's  love,  flowing  into  and  filling  your  own  soul,  and  if  as  at  that  mo- 
ment, you  were  sympathizing  with  the  apostle  in  his  sublime  raptures,  ♦  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'" 

Again  I  must  indulge  in  an  extract  from  that  model  preacher, 
the  excellent  Clay,  who  very  justly  said: 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  a  chief  defect  in  the  sermons  of  evangelical  pulpits,  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  Christ  in  them  ;  there  is  just  ground  of  complaint  of 
this  especially  in  the  sermons  of  those  just  from  the  schools,  the  criticism  of 
a  theological  professor  upon  the  trial  sermon  of  a  student  in  the  seminary, 
would  apply  to  very  many  moral  essays,  read  from  our  pulpits.  Young  man, 
an  educated  heathen  could  write  just  as  good  a  sermon  as  that." 


It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  most  successful  ministers, 
in  any  age  or  country,  have  been  those  who  determined 
with  Paul  to  know  nothing  "  save  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied." Beyond  question  Flavcl  was  right:  "the  excellency  of  a 
sermon  lies  in  the  plainest  discoveries,  and  liveliest  applications 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  who  makes  Christ  prominent  cannot  go 
wrong  in  the  matter  of  his  preaching." 

It  is  Paschal  who  suggests  there  is  one,  and  but  one  indivis- 
ible point,  from  which  any  picture  can  be  viewed  rightly,  every 
other  point,  being  too  high  or  too  low,  too  near  or  too  distant, 
so  there  is  one,  and  but  one  in  theology,  as  a  correct  point  of 
observation,  and  that  point  is  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  preach- 
er, therefore^  who  takes  his  position  there,  commands  a  view  of 
all  revealed  trutli,  an^i  will  be  sure  to  present  truth  and  duty, 
in  their  just  relations  and  proportions.  And  I  will  add,  that 
extracts  from  Seneca's  morals  (who  was  a  heathen  philosopher) 
would  compare  favorably  with  many  a  pulpit  eifort,  and  in  which 
there  is  just  as  much  moral  power  to  renew  the  heart,  as  in 
many  an  essay  pronounced  in  our  pulpits,  and  which  are  called 
sermons. 
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I  once  heard  a  student  for  the  ministry  speak  in  high  praise 
of  a  discourse,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  allusion  to  a 
passage  of  inspiration,  as  though  it  Was  a  sublime  attainment, 
and  a  grand  success.  I  have  listened  with,  great  pain  to  har- 
angues from  the  pulpit  called  sermons,  delivered  with  great 
beauty  of  language,  and  much  poetic  and  literary  merit,  in 
which  Christ  was  not  once  named,  the  moral  sentiment  unex- 
ceptionable, but  vain  and  powerless  to  renew  the  heart.  We 
may  be  sure,  the  one  great  reason  of  our  failure  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ  is,  there  is  not  enough  of  Christ  in  the  doctrine 
and  spirit  of  our  ministry. 

There  is  as  much  spiritual  power  in  the  moral  essays  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  of  Wm.  Ellery  Channing,  as  in  any  ministrations, 
in  which  Christ  does  not  obtain  an  overshadowino;  influence. 
Christ  should  be  present,  or  held  forth,  not  only  in  the  matter, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  our  sermons.  The  spirit  which  actuated 
the  Saviour  should  be  prominent,  and  controlling  in  all  our 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  men.  We  should  so  preach,  that 
our  congregation  can  but  feel  we  are  in  dead  earnest,  and  that 
we  are  deeply  concerned,  lest  they  sink  to  hell,  or  as  though 
we  were  willing  to  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of 
their  faith,  and  as  rejoicing  in  any  suffering  to  promote  their 
salvation.  Phil.  2:17.  It  is  as  ill  becoming  to  preach  in  a  cold, 
heartless  manner,  as  it  would  be  in  the  man,  who,  discovering 
his  neighbors  house  on  fire,  should  in  a  sul)dued  and  careless 
manner,  advise  to  seek  another  shelter.  The  truth  for  our  ad- 
monition, is  written  as  with  a  sun  beam  in  the  firmament  of  the 
church,  that  the  ministry,  which  ignores  the  vicarious  atoning 
merit  of  the  Redeemer,  or  which  leaves  Christ  in  the  back- 
groud,  however  much  it  may  honor  the  classics,  and  however 
much  of  poetic  beauty  and  literary  merit,  it  may  claim,  and  what- 
ever laurels  it  may  gather  from  an  admiring  multitude,  will  be 
left  destitute  of  children  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
such,  to  use  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Hall,  must  labor  in 
a  field  where  God  has  not  commanded  it  to  rain. 

But  where  Christ  is  the  substance  of  our  sermons,  in  their 
matter  and  spirit,  as  their  soul  and  all  animating  principle,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  delivered   with  elegance   of  language. 
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although  they  may  not  possess  literary  merit,  or  poetic  beauty, 
nor  the  rhetoric  which  is  derived  from  the  schools,  they  will  be 
honored  withconverts,assealsof  their  ministry,  which  shall  be  as 
stars  in  the  crowuof  their  rejoicing,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

11.  Consider  briefly  the  manner  in  which   Christ  should  be 
preached. 

1.  By  warning.  All  men  should  be  warned ;  this  becomes  a 
necessity  from  the  sinfulness  and  utter  depravity  of  fallen  hu- 
manity:  the  appetites  and  passions,  or  inclinations,  are  all  de- 
ranged, and  tending  to  destruction.  Solemn  warning,  as  from 
an  alarm  trumpet,  should  be  sounded  from  the  watchmen  upon 
the  walls  of  Zion,  lest  the  blocd  of  souls  be  found  in  their 
skirts,  and  be  required  at  their  hands.  Humanity  is  also  in 
danger  from  a  corrupt  public  sentiment,  which,  like  a  resist- 
less current,  is^  sweeping  the  masses  down  the  road  to  the  lake 
of  fire.  Solemn  warnings  are  also  a  necessity  from  the  temp- 
tations of  the  devil,  who  as  a  roaring  lion  is  going  about  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  devour.  Satan,  our  common  adversar}',  is  an 
experienced  and  successful  enemy.  He  first  succeeded  in 
drawing  from  their  high  scats  of  glory,  a  multitude  of  angels;  . 
succeeded  in  tempting  our  first  parents  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
tree,  and  thus  plunged  our  race  in  one  common  ruin,  and,  as 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  ho  still  holds  the  mass  of 
mankind  in  sin  and  idolatry. 

He  has  succeeded  in  inducing  a  state  of  stupor  in  the  church, 
which  is  just  occasion  of  serious  alartn.  He  is  an  unseen  en- 
emy, in  daily  pursuit  to  lead  astray,  or  to  stupefy  the  soul  to  a 
state  of  unconcern  or  carnal  secui'ity,  and  welK  might  the  in- 
spired writer  exclaim,  "If  the  righteous  are  scarcely  saved  (as 
from  a  wreck)  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner  appear,"  and 
marvellous  in  very  deed  that  any  should  be  saved,  as  wonder- 
ful as  that  a  spark  should  be  preserved  amidst  the  raging 
ocean.  Every  class  of  men  should  be  warned, — the  rich,  that 
they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God, — the 
poor,  that  they  repine  not  at  their  lot, — the  statesmen,  that 
they  do  not  ignore  the  higher  law, — the  Christian  should  be 
warned  to  watch  and  pray,  lest  he  enter  into  temptation,  and 
that  he  endure  unto  the  end,  for  only  such  can  be   saved.     The 
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sinner  should  be  warned  with  deep  and  solemn  earnestness,  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  No  false  delicacy  should  prevent 
a  faithful  warning  of  all  men  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  sin, 
and  of  the  dire  consequences  of  remaining  in  sin.  Thus  the 
Prophet,  "  Lift  up  your  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  my  peo- 
ple their  transgression,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins."  Is. 
58:  1. 

2.  Christ  is  to  be  preached  by  teaching  every  man  in  all 
wisdom.  The  gospel  is  the  source  of  wisdom,  and  Christ  cru- 
cified is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  from  tliis  foun- 
tain of  wisdom,  men  are  to  be  taught  their  own  characters  as 
sinners,  their  own  state  and  condition  as  in  danger  of  damna- 
tion, their  relations  to  time,  as  probationers  for  eternity,  and  to 
its  destinies,  as  they  stand  affected  toward  Christ  in  his  aton- 
ing merit.  Men  should  be  taught  what  are  the  demerits  of  sin, 
and  what  are  the  provisions  for  pardon,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation.  Thus  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  3:  8,  9,  10, 
''Unto  me  wlio  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this 
grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles,  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ.  And  to  make  all  men  see,  what  is 
the  fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ.  To  the  intent,  that  unto  the  principalities  and  powers, 
in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church,  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God."  In  view  of  which,  the  apostle  standing 
as  upon  a  rock  in  mid  ocean,  triumphantly  exclaims,  Rom.  11  : 
33,  ''  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  M'isdom  and  knowl- 
edge of  God,  how  unsearchable  arc  his  judgments  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out."     And  well  may  the  poet  sing: 

"Other  knovvledire  I  disdain  ;  'tis  all  but  vanity. 

Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  ;  He  lasted  death  for  me. 
Me  to  save  fronn  endless  woe  the  sin  atoninir  viclini  died. 
Only  Je:<us  will  1  know,  and  Jesus  crucified." 

''The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  to 
hate  evil  that  is  understanding;  and  the  wise  man  said  truly, 
that  all  else  is  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  surely  all "  the 
wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness  with  God." 
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III.  We  are  now,  in  conclusion,  to  consider  the  great  end  or 
design  of  the  gospel  ministry,  or  of  preaching  Christ.  This  is 
to  save  men  from  sin,  and  make  them  holy,  and  finally  meet  for 
heaven ;  hence  the  constant  care,  study  and  effort  of  the  min- 
istry should  be  to  preach  '"Christ  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
men  to  repentance,  ("  for  except  men  repent  they  must  all  per- 
ish,") and  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  sin,  a  sorrow  for  sin  af- 
ter a  godly  sort,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  turning  to  God,  by 
accepting  Christ  as  their  atoning  sacrifice  for  sins,  as  their  sin 
oflfcring,  their  wisdom,  their  righteousness,  their  sanctification, 
and  their  redemption,  1  Cor.  1 :  30.  Yes,  to  accept  Him  as 
their  prophet  to  instruct,  their  priest  who  has  made  atonement 
for  them,  and  their  king  to  rule  over  them,  their  all  in  all,  not 
having  their  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  of  Christ  Jesus,  Gal.  3  : 
26.  To  be  perfect  in  Christ,  implies  a  regenerate  state.  Thus 
Paul,  2  Cor.  5 :  17,  '•'  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold  all  things  are  be- 
come new."  Hence  one  leading  effort  should  be  to  convince 
of  sin,  to  convince  men  of  their  lost  state,  to  cut  off  entirely 
from  legal  hopes,  or  self-dependence,  to  shut  up  alone  to  the 
faitli  of  the  gospel,  to  depend  on  Christ  for  acceptance  with 
God.  First  make  the  tree  good,  for  how  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit?  Do  we  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles?  The  sinner  must  first  be  slain  by  the  law,  in  order 
to  be  made  alive  in  Christ.  Thus,  Rom.  7:9.  "  For  I  was  alive 
without  the  law  once,  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  re- 
vived and  I  died."  "  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee  ye  must  be 
born  again." 

To  be  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  to  be  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  faith  in  his  name.  Rom.  5:1,"  Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  It  not  only  implies  a  discharge  from  guilt,  or 
the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law,  but  the  annihilation  of 
guilt.  Rom.  8:1.  "  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit."  It  also  implies  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  sin.  Rom.  6:  14  and  22,  ^'For  sin  shall  not  have 
29 
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dominion  over  you  j  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace.  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin  and  become  servants 
to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and  the  end  everlast- 
ing life."  It  is  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jehovah^ 
our  righteousness.  * 


REMARKS. 

How  solemn,  and  fearfully  responsible,  is  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry :  how  presumptuous  to  engage  lightly  in  this 
solemn  work  of  preaching  Christ,  so  as  to  be  able  to  present 
the  people  of  our  charge  to  God,  at  the  last  day,  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus  I  How  should  this  affect  our  hearts  I  Well  may 
a  Spurgeon  weep  himself  to  sleep  from  night  to  night,  in  view 
of  this  crushing  responsibility.  The  grand  secret  of  his  won- 
derful success  lies  in  his  deep  sympathy  with  Christ,  in  all  his 
efforts ;  his  sermons  may  not  be  called  great  when  judged  by 
the  learning  of  the  schools,  neither  can  they  be  called  great 
when  judged  by  a  critically  correct  theology,  but  the  hidden 
power  of  his  sermons  consists  in  presenting  Christ  as  the  sin- 
ner's only  refuge  from  the  fires  of  perdition ;  he  preaches  of 
eternal  things  as  realities. 

How  can  we  but  weep  in  secret  places,  like  Jeremiah,  over 
the  condition  of  men  crowding  the  funeral  procession  to  hell, 
and  for  the  apathy  of  the  church  asleep  over  their  condition. 
It  is  a  fearful  truth,  "  They  stand  on  slippery  places  and  fiery 
billows  roll  beneath."  0  may  we  in  view  of  the  painful  truth, 
that  men  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  magnetize  our  ser- 
mons with  the  attractions  of  the  cross.  0  may  we  feel  bur- 
dened with  the  necessity  of  presenting  Christ  as  the  sin  offer- 
ing for  the  world,  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
our  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  our  future  judge,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  to  life  the  dead,  for  we  may  be  sure 
it  is  vain  to  moralize,  or  even  to  urge  the  active  duties  of  relig- 
ion upon  the  dead  in  sin,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  raeetncss 
for  heaven.  This  would  be  like  setting  a  cripple  to  run  a  race, 
or  a  blind  man  to  judge  of  colors.  The  sinner  must  be  born 
again,  and  there  is  nothing  short  of  moral  Omnipotence  that  can 
effect  this  work  upon  the  heart ;  and  this  is  only  secured  by  a 
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sight  of  Christ  in  his  vicarious  sufferings,  making  atonement 
for  sins  as  our  sin-offering,  and  surely  nothing  short  of  a  vica- 
rious atonement,  in  its  aspects  towards  God  as  a  governmental 
measure,  can  furnish  ground  of  pardon  for  the  sinner,  and  this 
in  its  aspects  towards  man  completes  the  whole  circle  of  gov- 
ernmental motives,  and  this  indeed,  as  said  Paul,  is  moral  om 
nipotcnce  and  omniscience.  1  Cor.  1:  24,  25,  30,  Truly  this  is 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  to  bring  to  life  the  dead,  yes,  to 
quicken  to  lepentance  and  loyalty.  This  is  the  wisdom  and 
'power  of  God,  to  beget  life  in  the  dead,  or  to  beget  faUh  in  the 
soul,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  sinner  is  born  of  God.  John 
1:  12,  13,  ^' But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name.  Which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  It  is  by  faith 
alone,  the  fulness  of  the  provision  for  remission  and  cleaning, 
is  received.  0  may  we,  in  full  view  of  all  the  wonders  of  Geth- 
semane  and  Calvary,  take  our  stand  and  cry,  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,"  for  it  is  the  sight  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne,  which  changes  all  the  heart,  as  sings  the  poet: 

"  'Tis  faith  that  changes  all  the  heart, 
'Tis  faith  which  works  by  love, 
That  bids  all  sinful  joys  depart, 

And  lifts  the  thoughts  ahove."  ir^ 


This  reconciles  sinners  to  God,  this  subdues  the  enmity  of 
the  heart;  it  is  this  which  turns  the  lion  to  a  lamb,  the  raven  to 
a  dove,  it  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  secures  cheerful  and 
hearty  obedience  and  loyalty. 

0  may  we,  in  view  of  the  solemn  weight  of  responsibility 
upon  us,  exemplify  by  an  earnest. zeal  and  untiring  vigilance, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Master,  in  a  deep  concern  for  the  salvation  of 
those  committed  to  our  charge,  and  thus  convince  them  of  their 
lost  state,  and  of  their  danger  of  sinking  to  hell,  and  thus  lead 
them  to  repentance  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
constant  warning  and  teaching  lead  forward  the  church  in  holi- 
ness, to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  without  spot 
or  wrinkle,  not  perfect  in  themselves,  but  in   Christ,  who    of 
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God,  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
redemption.  And  O  may  we  so  live,  and  so  preach,  that  at 
last  we  may  meet  the  welcome, — well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  tlie  joy  of  thy  Lord,  with  many  stars, 
as  seals  of  our  ministry,  in  the  crown  of  our  rejoicing,  and  then 
and  there  be  permitted  to  cast  our  crowns,  all  over  studded 
with  souls  redeemed  by  Jesus'  blood,  at  his  feet,  and  crown 
him  Lord  of  all. 


Art.  VIIL— moral  MONUMENTS  OF  REAL  WORTH. 

As  this  life  is  so  very  brief — so  soon  ends, — there  is  in- 
stinctively in  man  a  desire  to  perpetuate  his  memory  after  he 
passes  away.  Therefore  are  seen  so  many  monumental  piles 
erected  and  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  But 
blocks  of  granite  and  slabs  of  marble  are  not  always  truth- 
tellers — do  not  invariably  represent  the  real  character  of  the 
sleepers  beneath  them. 

Still,  there  are  some  moral  monuments,  standing  to  the  mem- 
ory of  both  dead  and  living,  that  are  real  and  truth-telling — are 
trust-worthy.  We  have  one  such  in  Christ's  testimony  of  Mary, 
when  he  said,  "  She  hath  done  ivhat  she  coiildy  Well  might 
he  add,  "  Wherever  this  gospel  is  preached  in  all  the  world, 
this  shall  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her." 

This  is  a  simple  and  most  sublime  certificate  of  character, 
and  it  gives  a  world-wide  renown  to  one,  before  this,  unknown 
to  fame,  because  she  liad  simply  done  her  duty — no  more — no 
less  !  Some  persons  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  have  their 
deeds  "  proclaimed  upon  the  house-top"  in  their  life-time, — "  they 
do,  to  be  scon  of  men ;"  but  not  so  with  this  humble  disciple  of 
Jesus.  She  sought  no  renown,  and  expected  no  praise.  An 
unknown  writer  thus  speaks  of  this  case: 


'*  She  hath  done  what  she  could."  Expressive  words,  as  applying  to  that 
case,  and  of  deep  significance  to  us  all.  We  need  not  be  so  much  concerned 
about  the  strength  of  our  powers,  the  extent  of  our  means  and  opportunities, 
as  with  regard  to  our  fidelity  with  what  we  have." 
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We  need  not  fear ;  true  worth  will  at  length  show  itself. 
There  is  true  sublimity  in  what  a  good  man  once  said.  "  When 
I  am  dead,"  said  he,  "  all  the  honor  I  ask  is  that  widows  and 
orphans  may  come  to,  and  drop  a  tear  on  my  grave,  and  say, 
^  here  lies  my  friend  and  benefactor.' "  And  this  would  be  hon- 
or enough  for  any  mortal, — trtily  a  worthy  monument. 

How  brightly  shines  the  following  testimony  given  to  the 
real  worth  of  the  late  Ex-Gov.  Briggs  of  Mass. 

"  He  loved  all  men  ;  so  that  he  was  always  kind,  and  generous,  and  pitiful. 
Once,  having  been  long  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever,  his  hands  had  been 
utterly  helpless.  When  at  last  he  was  able  to  move  them,  he  raised  his  fair, 
white  hand,  and  looking  at,  and  turning  it  slowly,  said,  with  a  good  deal  of 
emotion, — '  It  was  a  comfort,  when  it  was  helpless  and  painful,  to  think  it  had 
never  been  raised  against  a  fellow  being.'  Dear  hand  !  how  it  has  scattered 
blessings  through  all  his  life." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  often  see  our  own  works  through 
a  false  medium,  and  thereby  we  make  wrong  estimates  of  our 
doings. 

A  certain  writer  thus  makes  up  the  final  estimate  of  a  dying 
man : 
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"  He  had  riches,  he  had  honors,  both  public  and  private  offices  he  had  held 
with  integrity,  and  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  he  had  fulfilled  as 
a  Christian  gentleman.  All  m«n  spoke  well  of  him,  and  both  the  church  and 
the  world  mourned  his  approaching  death. 

But  now,  as  the  fifty  years  of  his  life  were  closing  up  their  accounts,  what 
entry  in  the  long  retrospect  gave  him  most  satisfaction  ?  Not  his  stocks,  not 
his  official  or  professional  labors,  not  his  literary  acquisitions  or  his  books. 
*  These  were  my  delight  once,'  he  said,  pointing  to  them,  *  but  they  are  noth- 
ing to  me  now;'  no,  but  an  event  in  his  college  days  when  in  the  zeal  and 
ardor  of  his  '  first  love'  he  had  sought  out  a  fellow  student  in  his  impenitence 
and  worldiiness,  and  had  led  him  to  a  crucified  Saviour.  The  young  man  af- 
terwards became  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  was  greatly  blessed  as  a  missionary 
in  the  far  lands  of  the  East. 

'  I  look  back  now,'  said  the  dying  man, '  upon  this  as  the  happiest  remem- 
brance in  my  whole  life.  To  save  a  soul  from  death,  0  what  a  privilege  !' 
and  then  with  3eep  emotion  he  added,  '  but  O,  how  little  of  such  work  as  this 
have  I  ever  done.'  " 

This  young  man,  converted  to  God  by  his  little  attentions, 
while  many  others  were  passing  time  with  indifference,  was 
28^ 
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now  his  most  joyous  reflection,  as  life  recedes  and  etern^real- 
ities  appear.  Truly  his  "  works  follow  him/'  preacning  the 
gospel  to  heathen  minds,  by  the  fruit  of  his  fidelity, — a- most 
worthy  monument.  Such  a  fact  of  one's  usefulness  is  of  more 
value  than  high  sounding  titles  and  flaming  tomb-stone  inscrip- 
tions. How  admirable  is  the  sentiment,  said  to  be  expressed  by 
Daniel  Webster : 

"  \i  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish  ;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  lime  will 
efface  it ;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ;  but  if  we  work  up- 
on minds — if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God 
and  our  fellow-men,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  that  will  brighten 
through  all  eternity." 

What  a  sweet  savor  and  rich  legacy  to  the  world  at  large, 
are  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Whitcfield,  Wesley,  Bunyan,  Baxter 
and  a  host  of  others  equally  worthy,  who  have  "  done  what  they 
could"  for  Christ,  and  have  left  their  works  and  fruits  behind 
as  a  glorious  monument  of  their  real  worth. 

Take  such  a  life  and  its  labors,  as  that  of  Adoniram  Judson, 
and  what  a  monument  arises  up  before  us  in  remembrance  of 
him  for  the  world's  admiration  !  No  tomb-stone  points  ua  to 
his  resting  place,  and  we  need  none,  for  the  more  than  seven 
thousand  converted  Karens,  as  the  fruits  of  his  toils,  are  his 
monument,  more  durable  than  granite  blocks  and  marble  slabs, 
and  as  much  more  valuable,  as  moral  actions  arc  more  lasting 
than  works  of  art  I     Some  one  thus  speaks  of  Judson  : 

"Fruits  OF  Judson's  Life  a-nd  Labors. — In  1813,  the  first  Baptist  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  this  country,  whose  receipts  the  first 
year  were  $980,22;  last  year.  Baptists  in  the  United  States  contributed 
$  192,141  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Tiien  the  Baptists  had  no  missions,  and 
but  two  missionaries,  Judson  and  Rice  ;  now  there  are  19  missions,  and  450 
missionaries.  Then  there  were  no  converts  among  the  heathen  ;  now  there 
are  234  Baptist  churches  on  heathen  ground,  with  14,322  members." 

Little  can  we  tell  what  will  be  the  result  of  one  little  act 
of  life.  The  following  facts  give  us  a  fine  illustration  of  this 
point : 

"  An  humble  Christian  once  published  a  little  book  and  sent  it  on  its  mis- 
sion of  love.     Baxter,  dead  in  sin,  found  it  in  a  peddler's  cart.  He  perused  it, 
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was  convinced  of  his  lost  state,  and  sought  the  Lord  through  its  instrumental- 
ity. Through  Baxter,  Kidderminster  was  evangelized  and  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants were  made  shining  lights.  Through  Baxter's  "Call"  Philip  Doddridge 
was  awakened,  and  through  Doddridge,  William  Wilberforce,  and  through 
Wilberforce  the  saintly  Leigh  Richmond,  and  through  Richmond  the  great  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  for  many  years  had  been  preaching  an  unknown  Saviour,  ^g 
was  the  case  also  with  Wilberforce.  And  who  can  tell  the  links  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  that  wondrous  chain,  and  that  yet  will  follow  before  the  chain  shall 
be  completed]" 

And  in  the  light  of  such  events,  we  do  well  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact,  that  we  are  all  daily  giving  form  and  shape  to 
some  kind  oi  o,  post  mortem  remembrance,  and  many,  we  fear, 
a  very  sad  one, — a  remembrance  that  we  well  might  wish  to  be 
forgotten ! 

It  is  said  that  once  a  very  rich  and  unv^rthy  member  of  a 
church  died,  and  in  recording  his  death,  the  clerk  made  this  en- 
try in  the  church  book,  "  gone,  but  not  missed^  This  is  a  fit 
and  sad  monument  to  many  that  live  and  die  in  the  visible 
church  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Chalmers  gives  utterance  to  the  following  sentiments : 

"  Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move  and  live,  pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more.  Why?  They  did  not  a  particle  of  good  in  the  world  ;  and 
none  were  blessed  by  them,  none  could  point  to  them  as  the  instruments  of 
their  redemption  ;  not  a  word  they  spoke  could  be  recalled,  and  so  they  per- 
ished ;  their  light  went  out  in  darkness,  and  they  were  not  remembered  more 
than  the  insects  of  yesterday.  Will  you  thus  live  and  die,  0  mart  immortal ! 
Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  monument  of  virtue 
that  the  storm  of  lime  can  never  destroy.  Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love 
and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with,  year  by  year, 
and  you  will  never  be  forgotten.  No,  your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legi- 
ble on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind,  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  evening.  Good 
deeds  will  shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven." 


Few,  wc  fear,  adequately  apprehend  what  are  the  fearful  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  and  what  may  be  the  result  of  any  word 
or  act  of  any  hour  I  Some  writer  has  said,  "  The  least  act  put 
forth  in  faith,  for  the  truth  and  right,  being  linked  on  to  God's 
purpose,  will  go  onward  in  all  coming  time,  doing  good." 

Real  merit,  even  of  humble  worth,  is  the  highest  honor  we 
can  gain,  or  need  to  desire.      We  heard   our  noble  Christian 
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hero  and  General,  0.  0.  Howard,  say,  "  When  I  return  home,  at 
the  close  of  this  war,  all  the  honor  I  wish  is  to  have  my  friends 
say,  '  Thou  hast  done  thy  duty  and  done  it  welV  And  this 
is  glory  enough  alive  or  dead." 

-  We  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  some  noble  monuments  of 
real  worth,  that  are  being  reared  up  in  our  day,  to  the  lasting 
memory  of  the  dead  and  living.  At  New  Hampton  we  have  the 
Parsons^  professorship,  which  stands  as  a  memorial  of  the  ben- 
efaction of  JoTHAM  Parsons,  now  at  rest,  and  will  so  stand,  we 
trust,  in  all  coming  time. 

At  Lewiston,  we  have  Hathorn  and  Parker  halls,  to  perpet- 
uate the  memories  and  liberality  of  Dea.  Hathorn  and  Judge 
Parker, — most  noble  monumental  piles  I  There  stands  Bates 
College,  as  a  mon^nent  of  a  living  man  whose  name  it  bears. 
And  this  whole  enterprise,— buildings,  grounds,  and  school, — 
stand  as*the  monument  of  another  name,  (known  to  all,)  more 
honorable  than  all  the  titles  and  eulogies  that  man  can  give  I 
We  wish  to,  but  dare  not,  say  more.  0,  who  can  tell  what  influ- 
ences will  flow  out  from  this  fount  of  science,  to  bless  this  sin- 
cursed  world  I 

At  North  Scituate,  we  have  the  Lapham  Institute  as  a  monu- 
mental pile  to  the  memory  of  another  living  man.  What  an 
honor  is  this  record. 

"  Lapham  Institute,  North  Scituate,  R.  T. — This  Institution,  formerly 
known  as  Smithville  Seminary,  with  its  commodious  buildings  and  ample 
grounds,  has,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Benedict  Lapham,  become  the 
property  of  the  Rhode  Island  Association  of  Freewill  Baptist  churches,  with- 
out debt  or  incumbrance." 

Whitestown  Seminary,  Hillsdale  College,  and  many  other  In- 
stitutions, stand  as  monuments  of  other  names,  doubtless  as 
worthy  as  those  already  recorded,  but  we  need  not  follow  this 
point  further. 

This  exhibit  of  worthy  memorials,  we  wish  to  act  as  an  in- 
ducement to  others  to  "  go  and  do  likewise."  Other  institutions 
should  be  founded,  and  other  professorships  should  be  endow- 
ed, and  other  names  immortalized,  for  Christ's  cause  and  the 
world's  good. 
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How  ffloriouslv  do  the  acts  of  some  men  shine  in  their 
praise, — acts  even  that  are  insignificant  in  appearance  as  men 
view  them. 

Leigh  Richmond's  tract,  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  that  has 
been  published  in  more  languages  than  any  other  human  pro;; 
duction,  and  probably  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  more  souls 
than  any  other  tract,  had  its  origin  in  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
chaplain  of  a  man-of-war,  while  at  anchor  near  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
This  sermon,  "  out  of  season,"  led  to  the  conversion  of  Miss 
Walbridge,  whose  deep  piety  and  most  glorious  death  furnish- 
ed the  materials  for  that  useful  publication.  This  tract  is  a 
most  worthy  memorial  of  both  the  writer  and  the  preacher, 
raising  them  high  above  any  eulogies  that  lips  might  pronounce. 

But  little  did  Claudius  Buchanan  think,  when  he  wrote  the 
tract ''  Star  of  the  East,"  that  its  perusal  would  lead  a  Judson 
to  resolve  to  go  to  India,  and  there  be  the  means*  of  converting 
many  thousands  of  Burmah's  dark  sons. 

And  little  did  those  five  young  men  in  Williams  College, 
who  wej-e  accustomed  to  meet  for  prayer  under  a  hay-stack, 
think  these  humble  meetings  and  consultations  on  heathen 
wants,  would  result  in  the  great  American  Missionary  enter- 
prise which  is  now  a  great  glory  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
How  true  it  is,  that  "  God  can  work  hy  few  as  by  many." 

On  the  humble  tomb-stone  of  the  sainted  Payson,  in  the 
grave  yard  at  Portland,  is  this  inscription,  "  His  record  is  on 
high.''  As  we  read  it  we  thought  yes,  his  record  is  on  high, 
and  too,  his  record  is  helow,  as  well  as  on  high.  What  a  most 
glorious  record  has  Payson  left  below,  in  works  and  influences 
as  his  memorial.  And  so  have  Randall,  Colby,  Marks,  Phinney, 
Hutchins,  and  many  other  worthies,  left  behind  them  here  be- 
low, a  noble  record, — a  rich  legacy  to  us  as  a  memorial  of  their 
worthy  lives ! 

How  just  and  magnanimous  is  the  following  meed  of  praise 
to  the  Father  of  his  country,  of  whom  we  delight  to  say, "  First 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in   the  hearts  oj  his  country- 


men. 
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"  Distinguished  Praise. — Lord   Ersl<ine,  on   presenting  a  volume  of  his 
works  to  Washington,  wrote  the  following  note  with  it :    "  Sir,  I  have  taken 
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the  liborty  to  introduce  your  august  and  immortal  name  in  a  short  sentence 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  1  send  you.  l.have  a  large  acquaintance 
among  the  most  valuable  and  exalted  classes  of  men,  but  you  are  the  only 
human  being  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.  I  sincerely  pray  God 
to  grant  a  long  and  serene  evening  to  a  life  so  gloriously  devoted  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world." 


To  obtain  praise  should  not  be  our  object,  but  we  should  all 
desire  and  labor  to  be  worthy  of  all  honor  and  praise ;  to  leave 
behind  us  a  sweet  memorial  in  our  remembrance.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  very  many  fail  in  this  respect  on  the  ground  of 
wishing  to  do  ?,omQ  great  thing,  and  because  they  cannot,  they 
will  not  try  to  do  anything,  when  it  is  known  that  many  of  the 
most  glorious  enterprises  now  blessing  the  world,  had  their 
origin  in  some  small  and  apparently  some  insignificant  act  of 
some  humble  individual.  A  few  well  authenticated  facts  will 
illustrate  this  remark. 

The  Bible  cause  which  has  increased  the  number  of  Bibles 
from  4,000,000  to  40,000,000,  and  its  translation  from  20  lan- 
guages to  200,  and  has  brought  it  into  readable  reach.of  600,- 
000,000,  i.  e.,  one  half  of  the  earth's  inhabitants ;  was  originat- 
ed by  an  humble  Welch  minister,  who  was  led  to  consider  the 
destitution  of  Bibles  by  the  remark  of  one  of  his  parishioners, 
who  said  she  "  could  not  tell  where  the  text  was  because  she 
had  no  Bible." 

It  is  also  related  that  one  Sabbath  morning  as  two  immoral 
boys  were  passing  a  kirk  in  Scotland,  a  devoted  Christian  wo- 
man went  out  and  persuaded  them  to  stop  and  attend  the  ser- 
vices, and  the  sermon  that  day  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
one  of  these  lads,  who  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  went 
to  India  as  a  missionary,  and  there  he  and  the  minister  met 
first  after  the  services  referred  to,  when  Dr.  McChync  visited 
India,  and  was  recognized  by  the  young  missionary  as  the  very 
man  whose  sermon  led  him  to  Christ.  But  the  greatest  glory 
of  this  case  rests  on  the  head  of  that  humble  and  devoted  wo- 
man  that  led  this  sinner  to  the  house  of  God  to  hear  his  word. 
What  a  worthy  monument  is  this  to  humble  worth ! 

0,  how  should  such  facts  lead  all  to   try -to   do  something 
worthy  of  an  immortal  mind.    Would  we  could  kindle  a  worthy 
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ambition  in  some  one  to  try  in  Christ's  name  to  do  something 
worthy  of  his  Saviour's  praise. 

Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  says,  "  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  great  difference  between  the  successful  and 
the  unsuccessful  is  energy, — invincible  energy.  This  principle 
possessed,  will  overcome  any  obstacle  that  may  lie  in  any  one's 
way." 

Some,  with  half  the  advantages  of  others,  will  accomplish 
twice  as  much,  because  they  possess  what  Spurgeon  calls  "  heart 
force f  or,  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says,  "  Some  men  will  ac- 
complish more  with  a  jack-knife  than  others  will  with  a  whole 
kit  of  tools." 


"  Rouse  thee  to  some  work  of  high  and  holv  love, 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shall  know  ; 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  in  worlds  above ; 
The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow, 
In  many  a  branching  stream  and  meadow  grow  ; 
The  seed,  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 
Shall  deck  thy  head  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruit  divine,  in  heaven's  eternal  bowers," 
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Art.  IX.— review  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  PEDO- 
BAPTISM,  FOUNDED  ON  THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE 
JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 


This  alleged  oneness  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches, 
by  which  the  covenant  with  Abraham  is  said  to  be  available 
for  us,  is  the  strongest  argument  ever  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  infant  baptism.  If  the  absolute  duality  of  these  two 
churches  is  certain,  then  no  inference  from  the  Abrahamic  cov- 
enant can  be  valid.  Hence  Pedobaptist  writers  generally,  and 
Methodist  writers  especially,  have  endeavored  to  establish  it  as 
a  fact  that  the  two  churches  are  identical.  A  careful  review 
of  the  grounds  taken  must  be.  useful  to  every  Bible  student. 
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I.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  the  charter 
and  constitution  of  the  Christian  church.  This  ground  is  taken 
by  Dr.  Shaffer,  who  debated  with  David  Marks,  by  Slicer,  Hib- 
bard,  Milligan,  and  others.  It  is  said  that  God  never  had  but 
one  cliurch.  If  the  invisible  church  is  referred  to,  this  is  true, 
but  if  the  visible,,  then  it  lacks  proof,  as  John  writes  to  the 
seven  churches  in  Asia.  When  such  a  proposition  is  thrown 
out,  the  mind  naturally  refers  to  the  invisible  church  and  grants 
it.  This  taken  for  granted,  the  covenant  is  asserted  as  the 
constitution  of  the  one  church,  and  the  question  is  thus  begged 
and  infant  baptism  inferred.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
only  one  church  visible  belongs  to  God.  That  the  covenant  of 
circumcision  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church  is 
seen  by  reference  to  the  Scripture.  In  Gen.  17th  chapter,  that 
covenant  is  recorded  and  reference  is  also  made  to  it  in  the 
I5th.  Read  that  record  carefully,  and  you  will  find  in  it  no 
promise  of  Christ  nor  any  reference  to  him.  The  constitution 
of  the  Christian  church  cannot  lack  a  Christ.  The  promise  to 
"  all  the  families  of  the  earth"  is  sometimes  quoted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  This  promise  is  found 
in  Gen.  12th  and  22d  chapters.  That  promise  was  given  when 
Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  old  and  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision when  he  was  ninety-nine,  and  the  two  have  no  con- 
nection. In  Gal.  3:  16,  Paul  carefully  distinguishes  between 
the  covenant  with  the  seeds,  and  the  promise  of  the  seed.  The 
promise  was  not  called  a  covenant  till  it  was  confirmed  in 
Christ,  when  it  was  called  the  "  new  covenant." 

Jeremiah  speaks  of  this  new  covenant  to  be  made,  in  which 
God's  law  should  be  written  upon  the  heart.  The  covenant  of 
circumcision  limits  its  blessings  to  one  nation.  The  promise 
extends  its  blessings  to  all  nations,  and  how  could  these  oppo- 
sites  be  put  in  the  same  covenant  ?  In  the  New  Testament, 
all  references  to  the  spirituality  of  our  connection  with  Abra- 
ham refer  to  the  promise  and  not  to  the  covenant.  In  Ileb. 
8:  8,  it  is  said  to  be  "not  according  to  the  covenant  made  with 
the  fathers."  In  the  new  covenant  God  was  to  write  his  law 
upon  the  heart,  and  the  old,  Paul  says,  was  ready  to  vanish 
away.     We  then  have  our  own  decision  to  make   whether  the 
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stitution  of  the  Christian  church  is  the  new  covenant  in 
which  all  should  personally  know  God,  or  the  covenant  which 
was  limited  to  the  Jews  admitting  believers  and  unbelievers 
alike.  ^ 

1.  If  the  promise  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth  is  the  cov- 
enant of  circumcision,  then  for  twenty-five  years  it  was  without 
a  seal. 

2.  If  the  promise  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth  is  the  cov- 
enant of  circumcision,  then  those  included  in  the  covenant 
should  be  circumcised  and  circumcision  is  in  force  now. 

3.  The  "  new  covenant"  absolutely  excludes  infants. 

4.  If,  as  Pedobaptists  claim,  the  covenant  of  circumcision  is- 
the  covenant  of  grace,  the  charter  of  the  Christian  church,  then, 
by  taking  away  the  seal,  the  charter  of  the  Christian  church 
itself  is  annihilated,  and  the  covenant  of  grace  is  useless. 

5.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  with  his  natural  or  his  spirit- 
ual seed.     If  with  his  natural  seed,  our  infants  are  excluded.  If 
with  his  spiritual  seed,  then  conversion  must  precede  baptism.. 

II.  It  is  urged  that  in  the  Septuagint  the  same  word  is  used 
for  the  congregation  of  Israel  and  for  the  New  Testament 
church.  In  answer,  the  word  ekklesia  meant  any  loose  assem- 
blage before  it  was  applied  to  the  Christian  church.  It  meant 
the  senate  at  Athens,  or  a  quorum  in  the  senate,  or  any  conven- 
tion called  together,  or  an  incidental  gathering,  or  even  a  mob 
collected  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 

The  mob  which  attacked  Paul,  and  which  was  appeased  by 
the  town  clerk,  (Acts  19:  32,)  was  called  (ExxXiicfja)  ekklesiay. 
or  church.  The  use  of  the  word  then  proves  nothing  since  an 
unorganized  collection  of  people  was  an  ('ExxXT^tfja)  church  in 
its  original  sense.  liesides,  the  Jews  had  a  separate  word  for 
a  religious  assembly,  to  wit,  "  synagogue,",  and  that  word  was 
never  applied  to  the  Christian  church.  This  word,  like  our 
word  church,  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  place  of  worship. 

No  stronger  proof  of  the  distinctness  of  the  churches  could 
be  asked  than  that  the  Jews  agreed   to  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue all  who  should  confess  Christ,  and  only  those  who  con- 
fessed Christ  and  were  baptized  could  be  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian  church, 
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III.  The  identity  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  churches  is  in- 
ferred because  the  ''  Gospel  was  preached  unto  Abraham. 

Peter  says  that  in  the  days  of  Noah,  Christ  in  the  long-suf- 
fering of  God"  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits"  (now)  "  in 
prison." 

If  the  Christian  church  is  one  with  the  Abrahamic  church  be- 
cause the  gospel  was  preached  in  his  time,  then  it  must  follow 
that  it  is  one  with  the  church  in  Noah's  time,  because  the  gos- 
pel was  preached  then.  But  Pedobaptists  claim  that  there  was 
no  church  till  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  hence  the  Christian 
church  is  identical  with  a  church  having  no  organization,  and  if 
identical,  it  is  itself  unorganized.  Such  a  conclusion  we  are 
not  prepared  for. 

IV.  Christ  was  to  reign  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  we  find 
grave  D.  D.'s  arguing  thus,  '^  David  was  a  Jew,  hence  the  church 
in  which  Christ  should  reign  was  identical  with  the  Jewish." 

See  Dr.  Shaffer  on  infant  baptism.  David  was  a  spiritual 
type  of  Christ.  If  so,  nothing  can  be  inferred  of  the  literal 
church.     If  not  spiritual  then  the  following  must  result. 

1.  If  Christ's  rei<2:n  on  David's  tlironc  was  in  the  church,  then 
David  reigned  in  the  Jewish  church.  This  is  false,  for  David 
■was  neither  a  priest  nor  a  Levite. 

2.  If  circumcision  was  and  is  the  charter  of  the  church,  and 
the  passage  literal,  then  that  covenant  was  the  throne  of  David 
on  which  Christ  rcio:ncd. 

3.  If  this  is  literally  true,  then  Christ's  kingdom  is  literal  j 
but  he  says  himself,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

V.  The  identity  of  the  churches  is  argued  from  the  olive  tree 
in  Ilomans  11.     The  branches  were  broken  off,  but  the   trunk^ 

"the  Jewish  church,  is  still  the  same. 

If  "  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches,"  sounds  much  like 
Christ's  assertion.  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  If 
the  olive  tree  means  the  Jewish  church,  what  wild  church  could 
be. signified  by  the  wild  olive  tree?.  "  Broken  off  by  "  belief' 
in  Christ  was  true  of  members  broken  from  the  Jewish  church* 
"  Thou  standest  by  faith"  was  not  true  of  members  of  the  Jew- 

cr  were  they  "grafted  into  it  contrary   to  na- 
ture."    "  God  shall  graft  them  in  again"  shoyvs  that  the   bless- 
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ing  is  spiritual,  as  also  the  condition,  "  If  they  abide  not  in  un- 
belief." 

VI.  Communion  takes  the  place  of  the  passover,  and  baptism 
of  circumcision,  therefore  the  ordinances  are  identical.  i 

This  is  a  grave  assumption  to  make  without  Scripture  proof. 
Upon  this  supposition  the  churcfi  was  four  hundred  years  *with 
but  one  sacrament.  But  what  proof  is  there  that  the  passover 
and  circumcision  were  sacraments  at  all?  The  passover  was  in- 
stituted entirely  separate  from  the  Egyptians,  and  communion, 
separate  from  the  Jews,  and  the  lives  of  the  institutors  were  at- 
tempted in  both  cases.  May  we  not  infer  that  the  Egyptians  were 
in  the  Jewish  church  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  the  Christian  church  ? 
Such  are  tlie  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  assumed  oneness 
of  tlie  two  churclies.  The  two  churches  were  really  distinct,  as 
will  be  seen  by  careful  comparison. 

1.  Tlie  membership  of  the  Jewish  church  was  national,  that 
of  the  Christian  church  was  spiritual. 

2.  The  rites  of  the  Jewish  church  w'cre  sacrifices,  feasts,  of- 
ferings, circumcision,  passover  and  the  pompous  rites  of  wor- 
ship at  the  temple.  Those  of  the  Christian,  were  baptism, 
communion  and  heart  worship. 

3.  In  tlic  one  were  those  born  of  the  fle^h  and  bought  with 
money,  in  the  other  were  those  born  of  the  spirit  and  bought 
with  blood. 

4.  Literal  circumcision  was  in  tlic  one,  in  the  other,  circumcis- 
ion   made  without  liands. 

5.  Jewish  ofTcrinns  were  burnt  oficrinii^s  and  sin  oflferinfifs, 
wave  offerings  and  heave  offerings,  meat  offerings  and  drink  of- 
ferings. Our  offerings  arc  a  "famb  without  spot"  and  a  '^  bro- 
ken and  contrite  licart." 

6.  Tlie  stone  rejected  by  thcin  is  to  us  the  head  of  the  cor- 
ner. 

7.  To  the  Jews  all  was  type,  to  us  all  is  antitype. 

8.  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  in  the  Jewish  church;  in 
the  Christian,  is  the  priest  forever  "  after  the  order  of  Melchis- 
edek." 

9.  The  plan  of  organization  was  different.  The  Jews  were 
always  consolidated  liaving  tlie  great  centre  of  organization  at 
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the  temple  in  Jerusalem ;  but  the  Christian  church  appeared  as 
a  multitude  of  distinct  organizations,  each  independent  of  the 
rest. 

10.  The  one  had  vessels  of  "divine  service  and  a  worldly 
sanctuary,"  the  other,  the  "  true  tabernacle  vvhicli  the  Lord 
pitched  and  not  man."  "  The  liigh-pricst  entered  once  a  year," 
Christ  once  for  all 

11.  The  Jews  had  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  We  have  a 
"better  covenant,  established  upon  better  .promises." 

12.  To  them  was  the  promise  of  an  earthly  inheritance;  to 
us  is  the  promise  of  a  "  heavenly  inheritance." 

In  what  then  could  these  churches  be  one  ?  Has  God  left 
anything  upon  which  to  found  an  argument  for  their  identity  in 
the  sense  contended  for?  Yet  this  is  the  strong  hold  of  Pedo- 
baptism.  The  churches  were  one.  The  rite  of  initiation  was 
circumcision,  but  is  changed  to  baptism.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  Scripture  that  baptism  takes  the  place  of  circumcision, 
nor  do  Pedobaptist  writers  adduce  any  Scripture  evidence.  On 
(the  contrary,  most  of  them  candidly  confess  that  there  is  no 
Scripture  evidence  to  prove  it.  Nor  can  it  be  proved  that  cir- 
cumcision is  the  rite  of  initiation  to  church  membership  in  any 
such  sense  as  we  understand  church  membership.  The  ques- 
tions then  arise,  ^'  What  was  the  Jewish  church,  and  what  was 
the  use  of  circumcision  ?"  If  the  Jewish  cliurch  was  not  a 
church  in  the  same  sense  as  tiie  Christian,  and  if  circumcision 
was  not  the  rite  of  initiation  in  the  same  sense  as  we  under- 
stand initiation  into  the  Christian  church,  then  the  Pedobaptist 
argument  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant  falls  to  the  ground. 
In  answer  to  the  questions  we  may  say,  that  God  had  a  pur- 
pose to  be  progressively  developed,  and  to  be  published  to  the 
world  four  thousand  years  after  its  creation.  That  purpose 
was  the  plan  of  redemption. 

Prophecies,  miracles,  the  moral  law,  and  the  Mosaic  history 
must  have  their  moral  effect  thousands  of  years  after  their 
transpiration. 

Prophecies  were  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  evidence  of 
the  authenticity  of  Scripture,  and  must  bo  first  handed  down  to 
those  who  should  afterward  witness   their  fulfilment,  and  how 
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should  they  be  thrown  across  the  mighty  chasm  of  thousands 
of  years?  If  the  prophecies  and  miracles  had  been  divided 
among  the  nations,  confusion  would  have  resulted,  and  divine 
truth  and  heathen  mythology  would  have  mingled.  Some  writ- 
ings would  have  been  lost,  and  the  authenticity  of  others  im- 
paired. Feigned  miracles  and  true  ones  could  not  have  been 
distinguished,  and  gratuitous  prophecies  of  Christ  would  have 
made  recognition  impossible,  or  if  recognized,  he  would  have 
been  considered  only  as  a  riva'l  and  an  equal  with  the  feigned 
demigods  of  the  heathen. 

To  avoid  these  calamities  God  selected  the  Jewish  nation 
and  committed  to  them  his  oracles.  God  'gave  his  personal 
attention  to  their  organization,  and  these  calamities  were  avert- 
ed. But  a  bond  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Jewish  nation  to- 
gether. God  selected  a  rite  so  revolting  that  the  heathens 
would  not  practice  it,  but  surrounded  it  with  ceremonies  so 
grand  and  pompous  that  the  Jews  would  not  omit  it. 

The  tabernacle,  the*temple,  the  feasts,  the  sacrifices  and  the 
ceremonies,  were  constant  reminders  of  the  covenant,  and  led 
the  Jews  to  place  the  highest  estimate  upon  it.  These  kept  the 
Jews  in,  and  circumcision  kept  the  heathens  out,  and  thus  was 
secured  a  firm  nationality.  Males  only  were  circumcised,  and 
a  circumcised  proselyte  was  as  exclusively  a  Jew  as  if  born 
one. 

To  give  more  permanence,  their  land  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,  lest  they  should  leave  it  and  seek  a  better.  It  was  par- 
celled out  to  tribes  and  families,  and  neither  could  remove  the 
land-marks  which  their  fathers  had  set.  These  were  like  so 
many  thousand  nails  to  hold  the  nation  exactly  in  its  place. 
The  splcnded  ceremonies  of  the  worship  at  the  temple  were 
made  the  exclusive  labor  of  one  tribe  lest  they  should  decline. 
Gods  apparent  partiality  to  the  Jews  was  because  He  would 
use  them  to  transmit  the  Scriptures  to  the  apostles. 

Paul  says  that  the  advantage  of  being  a  Jew  and  the  profit 
of  circumcision  was  chiefly  because  that  "  unto  them  were  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God,"  and  Stephen  says  that  they  received 
the  "  lively  oracles  to  give"  them  "  unto  us."  When  this  their 
mission  was  accomplished,  the  covenant  of  circumcision  and 
30^ 
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the  Jewish  nation  disappeared  together.  The  Jews  were  to 
keep  the  Scriptures  as  in  a  sealed  bag,  the  Christian  church 
was  to  scatter  them  world  wide  as  soon  as  Christ's  death  had 
made  them  available. 

The  Jews  then  had  no  organized  church  as  we  use  the  term, 
only  a  strict  nationality.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Jew's 
joining  the  church,  or  being  expelled,  and  the  soul  that  was  cut 
off  was  simply  cut  off  from  being  a  Jew  as  such,  and  depriva- 
tion from  the  pompous  rites  of  the  temple  was  as  severe  to  a 
worldly  as  to  a  spiritual  mind.  Proselytes  were  inducted  into 
no  church,  but  simply  became  Jews.  This  view  fully  explains 
God's  apparent  partiality  to  the  Jews,  their  peculiar  rites,  the 
prominence  given  to  circumcision,  the  promise  of  Canaan, 
and  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  excluding  the  heathen- 
This  nation  is  what  Pedobaptists  have  named  the  Jewish 
"  church." 

Now  if  it  is  argued  that  infants  were  in  the  Jewish  nation, 
we  grant  it,  but  if  is  argued  that  they  were  inducted  by  circum- 
cision, we  demur.  They  were  circumcised  because  they  were 
Jews  already,  and  those  not  circumcised  were  to  be  cut  off.  If 
the  nation  were  a  church,  and  if  this  rite  initiated  into  it,  then 
the  threat  to  cut  off  the  uncircumcised  would  be  a  threat  to  ex- 
pel those  who  would  not  join.  But  this  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  a  church. 
Every  one  can  sec  the  want  of  that  sort  of  identity  between 
the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Christian  church,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  Pedobaptist  inference. 

Of  course,  then,  no  argument  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
could  establish  a  precedent  for  infant  baptism.  Nay  more, 
from  the  badge  of  Jewish  nationality  wo  cannot  so  much  as  in- 
fer a  rite  of  initiation  for  the  Christian  church.  Not  even  a 
fair  inference  can  be  drawn.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  the 
most  penetrating  mind  would  never  have  guessed  that  infant 
baptism  was  taught  as  taking  the  place  of  circumcision. 

If  one  text  of  Scripture  could  be  brought  authorizing  infant 
baptism,  its  authority  would  be  sufficient;  but  as  that  one  text 
is  wanting,  and  moreover,  as  its  strongest  bulwark  of  defence 
furnishes  it  not  even  a  fair  inference  upon  which  to  rest,  may 
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we  not  adopt  the  language  of  Bishop  Barlow  an  eminent  Pedo- 
baptist  ?  ''  I  do  believe  and  know  that  there  is  neither  pre- 
cept nor  example  in  Scripture  for  Pcdobaptism;  nor  any  just 
evidence  of  it  for  about  two  hundred  years  after  Christ."  See 
also  the  similar  testimony  of  Dr.  Stanley  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church."  "  There  can  be  no  question,"  says  he  on 
page  117,  "that  the  original  form  of  baptism — the  very  mean- 
ing of  the  word — "Was  complete  immersion  in  the  deep  baptis- 
mal waters  J  and  that  for  at  least  four  centuries,  any  other  form 
was  either  unknown,  or  regarded,  unless  in  the  case  of  danger- 
our  illness,  as  an  exceptional,  almost  a  monstrous,  case.  To 
this  form  the  Eastern  church  still  rigidly  adheres ;  and  the 
most  illustrious  and  venerable  portion  of  it,  that  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  absolutely  repudiates  and  ignores  any  other  mode 
of  administration  as  essentially  invalid." 


Art.  X.-.CONTEMP0RARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Races  of  the  Old  World  :  A  Manual  of  Ethnology.  By  Charles  L. 
Brace,  author  of  Hungary  in  '51,  Home  Life  in  Germany,  Norse-Folk,  &c.,  &c# 
New  York ;  Charles  Scribner.     1863. 

The  subject  of  Human  Races  has  of  late  years  been  one  of  increasing  in- 
terest, and  yet  the  works  which  have  been  called  forth  by  this  demand  have 
not  been  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature  in  themselves,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
what  has  been  written  has  been  quite  inaccessible  to  most  readers,  being  of 
a  fragmentary  nature,  and  distributed  in  many  volumes  often  not  in  theii  main 
aim  devoted  to  it.  Prilchard's  works  are  very  voluminous  and  expensive,  and 
when  obtained,  not  serving  the  purpose  of  a  Manual.  Like  other  writers  on 
this  subject,  Prilchard  is  very  diffuse,  often  occupying  the  space  with  tlje 
discussions  of  hypothesis,  instead  of  giving  the  facts  in  any  compact  state- 
ment. 

It  was  a  thing  felt  and  confessed  everywhere,  the  want  of  a  work  within 
moderate  compass  and  price,  to  set  forth  the  leading  facts  upon  the  subject  of 
races,  in  a  form  which  the  general  reader  could  master.  It  is  just  this  want 
which  Mr.  Brace  has  consciously  aimed  to  meet.  His  own  description  of  it  is 
according  to  fact : 

"The  present  Manual  of  the  Ethnology  of  the  Old  World,  designed  not  so 
much  for  the  learned,  as  for  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are  interested 
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in  the  study  of  History,  whether  in  Academies  and  Colleges,  or  among  the 
people  of  business  and  professions,  snch  as  desire  lo  ascertain  readily  the  po- 
sition of  a  certain  people  or  tribe  among  the  races  of  men,  or,  at  least  to 
know  the  latest  conclnsions  of  scholars  in  regard  to  them. 

"To  them  Historyis  usually  a  mere  diary  of  facts,  and  they  want  some 
link  of  connection,  smething  which  will  unravel  the  confused  web  of  human 
events.  This  treatise  is  intended  to  fill  these  wants — to  present  in  a  brief  and 
clear  form  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  results  of  scholarship  and  scientific 
investigations  beaiing  on  the  question  of  races,  and  to  furnish  a  guide — imper- 
fect though  it  may  be — to  the  study  of  history 

"The  Manual  is  divided  into  eight  divisions.  The  first  treats  of  the  lead 
ing  races  in  the  earliest  historical  period  ;  the  second,  of  the  primitive  races 
in  Europe;  the  third  of  the  leading  races  of  Asia  in  the  middle  ages;  the 
fourth,  of  the  modern  Ethnology  of  Asia  ;  the  fifth,  of  Oceanic  Ethnology  ; 
the  sixth,  of  the  Eihnology  of  Africa ;  the  seventh,  of  the  races  of  modern 
li^urope  ;  and  the  eighth  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  question  of  the  unity 
or  diversity  of  origin." 

The  author  gives  a  conditional  promise  of  following  this  volume  by 
another  upon  "  The  Races  of  the  New  World." 

Mr.  Brace,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  him,  inclines  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  race.  He,  however,  presents  his  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and  concludes  with  nothing  more  than  "  probably"  or  ''perhaps." 

On  the  question  of  the  antiquity,  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  more  recent  doctrine 
that  man  is  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  perhaps  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  further  investigation  will  confirm  the  old  view, 
that  man  is  of  very  recent  origin.  But  it  should  be  said  of  Brace  that  his 
spirit  is  devout  and  candid,  and  that  wherein  the  facts  of  science  now  seem 
to  diflfer  from  present  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  he  does  not  in- 
fer that  the  Scriptures  are  wrong  and  therefore  uninspired, 'but  that  only  our 
interpretEttion  needs  correction. 

The  Fokty  Days  after  otjk  Lokd's  Resuiirection.     By  Rev.  Wm.  Hanna, 
^   LL.  D.,  author  of  «*Thc  Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Passion."   New  York  :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1864.     H.  Packard,  Portland,  Maine. 

To  the  Christian  life  no  sort  of  knowledge  cart  sustain  the  relation  of  foun- 
tain so  completely  as  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  a  person,  as  his  life  was  man- 
ifested. The  spiritual  life  must  have  nutriment  as  truly  as  the  intellectual  or 
physical.  The  eternal  life  which  was  in  the  Father  and  vyas  manifested  in 
the  Son,  is  that  nutriment  as  well  as  fountain.  The  intimate  acquainiance 
with  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  mortal,  brings  us  most  consciously  present  before 
Him  as  immortal  and  divine. 

Persons  who  have  studied  Dr.  Hanna's  "  Last  Day  of  Our  Lord's  Passion'' 
must  have  felt  their  spiritual  life  revived  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  their  minds 
instructed  by  his  able  work.  It  leads  the  mind  to  contemplate  with  steadi- 
ness, Jesus  as  a  mortal,  a  tempted  mortal, -a  mortal  given  over  to  sore  trials, 
to  "  strong  crying  and  tears." 

In  this  book  the  same  author  holds  up  for  the  reader's  steady  gaze,  the  same 
being  after  "  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life."  You  follow  his  manifesta- 
tions as  an  immortal  for  forty  days.*  You  see  by  degrees  how  he  is  liberated 
from  the  laws  under  whose  control  He  ordinarily  was  as  an  immortal,  till  Ho 
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rises  toward  Heaven  and  a  cloud  receives  Him  out  of  sight.  Dr.  Hanna 
has  done  his  work  well,  though  we  think  not  quite  bo  well  as  in  the 
former  volume.  To  preachers  these  volumes  should  suggest  proper  themes 
for  communion  occasions,  and  to  the  private  Christian  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  such  seasons. 

Hints  to  Riflemen.  By  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland :  New  York,  Appleton  &  Co. 
1864.     Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Maine. 

It  is  said  when  Jeff.  Davis  visited  Portland,  Maine,  only  a  season  or  two 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  was  then  doubtless  planning, 
he  expressed  great  surprise  that  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  North 
was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  fire-arms.  He  professed  even  to  have  great 
fear  that  some  foreign  nation  would  as  a  consequence  take  away  our  Ameri- 
can liberties.  No  doubt  his  real  meaning  was  something  like  this:  The  South 
is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  the  North  is  not;  therefore  rebellion 
can  easily  succeed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  owing  to  this  difference  the  reb- 
els, especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  an  advantage  of  grave  impor- 
tance over  us. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  military  drill  in  adult  life  can  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  early  experience  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  He  urges  that  ev- 
ery American  young  man  should  consider  the  skilful  use  of  the  rifle  as  an  in- 
dispensable accomplishment.  This,  he  thinks,  is  indispensable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

A  few  years  past,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  regard  all  military  training  as 
an  unseemly  relic  of  barbarism,  obtruding  itself  upon  the  millennial  peace, 
which  it  was  thought  had  come,  this  opinion  would  have  called  forth  a  laugh 
from  the  wisest  among  us.  We  have  fallen  upon  times  which  painfully  in- 
struct us  that  civil  governments  cannot  dispense  with  the  sword  ;  that  the 
civil  magistrate  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  Painful  as  it  may  he  for  peace- 
men  to  confess  it,  they  are  forced  now  to  admit  that  despite  the  seeming  par- 
adox, the  only  way  to  peace  in  this  imperfect  world,  is  really  to  fight  for  it. 

Our  author  goes  into  his  subject  in  detail.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  it. 
He  speaks  of  the  different  kinds  of  rifles,  the  best  mode  of  keeping  them  in 
order,  and  of  acquiring  the  skilful  use  of  arms.  Most  heartily  do  we  com- 
mend this  book  to  our  readers,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  light  of  our  present 
experiences,  the  moral  and  religious  young  men  will  show  that  the  manly  ex- 
ercise here  recommended  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  dissolute  habits. 
This  is  a  point  very  important  to  be  gained,  and  will  require  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  best  portion  of  society. 

The  Philosophy  of  SriniTs  :  As  Taught  by  the  harmonious  and  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  Scriptures  and  Nature,  including  a  Comparison  of  the  Spiritual 
Facts  of  the  Bible  with  Natural  Law,  and  an  application  of  the  same  law  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Modern  Spirit- circles.  By  James  Brown 
New  York  :  John  A.  Gray,  Printer,  &c.     1862. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  "  Recent  Spirit  Manifestations"  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  authors,  the  manuscript  of  this  volume  was  prepared.  Its  au- 
thor was  not  a  professional  writer,  but  simply  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  western 
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States.  The  manuscript  fell  into  our  hands,  and  after  reading,  we  felt  it  so  far 
excelled  any  thing  we  had  seen  on  the  subject,  that  we  advised  its  publication. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  we  saw  it  in  print  for  the  first  lime,  and  upon  looking  it 
over  again  we  are  still  persuaded  that  it  is  a  valuable  book,  especially  for  those 
who  have  not  read  enough  on  the  subject  to  find  in  fragments  what  is  here 
presented  in  a  continuous  and  condensed  view. 

The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  despite  ranch  deception  and  fraud  practised 
by  certain  parties,  despite  the  innocent  mistakes,  blunders,  marvelousness  and 
ignorance  of  others,  there  must  be  admitted  to  be  certain  facts  which  cannot 
be  fairly  and  honestly  explained,  but  uj)on  the  admission  that  there  are  genu- 
ine spirit-communications.  Of  this  point  we  are  by  no  means  certain  as  a 
fact,  but  believe  that  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  probable  and  reasonable  thing, 
by  those  who  hold  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Starting  from  this  point  the  author  goes  over  the  whole  ground  of  inspira- 
tion, and  demoniacal  possessions,  as  viewed  from  his  stand-poitit.  lie  classes 
the  recent  "  manifestations"  with  those  denominated  in  the  Scriptures  "  famil- 
iar spirils,"  and  "  oracles"  ia  heathen  tpm[)les,  for  lie  holds  that  sometimes 
those  oracles  had  their  origin  in  the  spiritual  world. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  many  of  those  who  have  written  in  opposition 
to  the  recent  "  manifestations"  have  assumed  ground  fatal  to  the  Scriptures 
as  inspired.  In  ilieir  zeal  to  oppose  what  they  call  delusion,  they  have  rushed 
to  the  side  of  the  Sadducees,  denying  angels  and  spirits. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  encourage  and  espouse  the  new  "manifesta- 
tions," are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  dealing  with  lying  spirits.  They  are  like 
Saul  going  to  to  the  witch  of  Knder,  instead  of  looking  to  the  Divine  mind  for 
guidance. 

We  trust  that  all  our  readers  who  are  at  all  interested  in  looking  into  the 
♦'  manifestations"  will  not  omit  Mr.  Brown's  book. 

ITiRTOiiY  or  THE  lloMANS  UNDER  THE  Empire.  By  Charlcs  Mcrivalo,  B.  D.,  Late 
Fellow  St.  John's  College,  Canibridge,  From  the  Fourth  London  Edition,  with 
a  Copious  Analytical  Index.  Vols.  Ill  &  IV.  New  York  :  D.  Applcton.  1864. 
Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Me. 

The  history  of  the  Romans  in  all  the  phases  of  their  government  will  al- 
waysbe  of  interest  to  the  lumian  race,  to  the  end  of  time.  If  that  part  of  it  call- 
ed the  Etn{)ire  is  not  so  interesting  to  us,  who  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  mon- 
archy, as  other  periods,  il  has  still  matiy  lessons  which  we  ought  to  learn  and 
heed  if  we  would  preserve  our  liberties.  litre,  step  by  step,  we  are  rcmiuf'- 
ed  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Here  we  see  the  different  ef- 
forts put  forth  by  patriotic  men  to  recover  the  former  liberties,  resulting,  by 
means  of  divided  councils,  in  greater  and  still  greater  despotism. 

The  author  is  an  able  and  judicious  guide,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive that  ever  led  a  reader  over  this  field. 

In  these  times,  when  everything  which  can  be  shaken  must  be  shaken,  no 
doubt  there  v^'ill  be  an  increased  interest  in  historical  studies,  and  especially  of 
so  great  a  nation  as  that  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  our  nation  is  yet  to  bear  a 
striking  analogy  among  the  nations  of  our  times,  unless  by  Divine  Providence 
it  is  now  to  be  broken  for  its  sin  of  oppression.     The  more,  however,  one  is 
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acquainted  with  the  nations  of  the  past,  the  more  his  faith  increases  in  the 
hifjher  and  belter  destiny  of  this  nation  ;  the  more  he  learns  that  our  trials,  as 
great  as  they  are,  are  not  unprecedented.  The  more  vital  the  issue  in  a  war 
the  more  safely  may  a  nation  be  exhausted,  and  yet  not  lose  the  power  of  re- 
covery. 

Thackeray,  the  Humorist  and  Man  of  Letters.  The  Story  of  his  Life  and 
Literary  Labors,  Including  a  Selection  from  his  characteristic  Speeches,  now  for 
the  first  time  gathered  together.  By  Theodore  Taylor,  Esq.,  Membere  de  la 
Societi  des  Gens  de  Lettres.  To  which  is  In  Memoriam,  by  Charles  Dickens, 
and  a  sketch  by  Anthony  Trollopc;  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  New 
York:  D.  Applcton  &  Co.     1864.     Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Me. 

Thackeray  dead  even  Dickens  eulogizes.  There  is  more  evidence  than  one 
desires  to  find,  that  at  one  time  the  latier  was  not  a  little  overbearing  to  the 
former.  It  might  be  there  was  some  envy  toward  the  rising  star.  But  Thack- 
eray's proud  spirit  never  bent  before  Dickens,  and  the  latter  being  first  in  the 
offence  had  to  take  the  first  step  toward  the  good  understanding  that  was  after- 
wards apparently  established.  So  far  as  the  details  appear  in  this  little  bqok, 
the  reader's  sympathy  is  entirely  with  Thackeray. 

There  is  mentioned  in  this  book  a  domestic  affliction  which  awakens  a  deep 
sympathy  for  Thackeray.  It  seems  that  for  a  number  of  years  it  was  perceiv- 
ed that  a  melancholy  or  some  form  of  insanity  was  by  degrees  overshadowing 
his  wife's  mind.  The  husband  was  in  the  struggle  striving  to  win  for  his  fam- 
ily not  only  an  honorable  fame,  but  a  competence  of  this  world's  goods.  The 
nearer  he  approached  that,  sadder  grew  his  dome^tic  sorrow.  By  the  time  he 
had  fairly  won  his  prize,  his  wife's  affliction  entirely  prevented  her  from  en- 
joying that  for  which  the  devoted  husband  had  put  forth  such  strenuous  ef- 
forts. And  to  add  to  the  sadness  of  fate  the  husband  himself  was  very  soon 
cut  off  by  death. 

Lamb  and  Thackeray  are  not  the  only  humorists  who  have  carried  in  secret 
for  years  a  similar  sorrow.  We  arc  inclined  to  think  the  vast  majority  of  au- 
thors, who  have  especially  exerted  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  mirth  of  others,  have  been  the  subjects  of  peculiar  and  deep  grief 
We  have  sometimes  had  the  opinion  cling  with  §ome  tenacity  to  our  mind, 
that  the  grief  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been 'the  occasion  of  that  peculiar 
development  which  constitutes  the  humorist.  Persons  not  usually  cheerful 
and  courigeous,  do  not  succumb  to  sorrow,  and  when  they  have  it  to  bear, 
their  faculties  rally  with  uncommon  force  to  l<eep  up  cheerfulness.  In  con- 
triiuiting  to  the  cheerfulness  of  others,  such  persons  become,  in  a  measure,  un- 
conscious of  tlieir  own  sadness.  The  exercise  of  the  faculties  by  which  they 
thus  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  of  others,  grows  more  and  more  congenial. 

It  is  said  misery  likes  company,  that  is,  that  one's  own  misery  is  relieved  by 
being  aware  of  the  misery  of  others.  The  opinion  which  we  have  mentioned 
concerning  humorists,  seems  at  first  view  to  be  opposed  to  the  trutli  of  the 
old  proverb.  But  upon  a  little  further  reflection,  we  think  it  will  be  seen  the 
conflict  is  only  apparent.  There  is  in  human  experience  enough  to  justify  the 
proverb,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  applies  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
spirits  succumb  to  sorrow.      While  the  struggle  is  maintained  against  mel- 
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aricholy,  the  minds  of  those  under  it,  prefer  that  which  is  mirthful  and  cheer- 
ful. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  listen  to  Thackeray  the  first  time  he  lectured  in 
America,  and  we  think  to  listen  to  one  of  the  best  lectures  he  ever  gave — that 
on  Swift.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  better  day  for  him  in  pecuniary  affairs. 
That  was  the  commencement  of  his  good  fortune.  From  that  time  forward  he 
continued  to  accumulate  property. 

This  volume  gives  the  particulars  of  Thackeray's  pecuniary  struggles.  Un- 
like most  persons  who  come  to  a  competence,  he  began  with  a  fortune  which 
he  wasted,  or  at  least  lost  by  unwise  management.  He  denies  that  he  was 
ever  so  poor  as  has  been  represented.  He  says  he  always  knew  where  to  go 
for  a  good  dinner  and  how  to  pay  for  it. 

It  cost  him  many  a  struggle  to  succeed  as  a  literary  man.  For  years 
his  discouragements  were  more  than  usually  befall  those  who  are  ulti- 
mately successful.  Most  men  would  have  given  up  in  utter  discourage- 
ment; but  his  strong  nature  and  stronger  resolution  ultimately  triumphed. — 
His  history  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  in  this  little  book  it  is  pre- 
sented in  pleasing  style  despite  the  great  brevity. 

The  Cedar  Christian  :  And  other  Practical  Papers  and  Personal  Sketches.  By 
T.  L.  Cuyler,  Pastor  of  Lafyette  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn.  New  York :  Rob- 
ert Carter  and  Brothers.     1864.    H.  Packard,  Portland,  Me. 

We  remember  some  years  ago  of  taking  up  a  paper  and  reading  an  article 
entitled  "  The  Cedar  Christian."  We  remembered  the  remark  about  the  Ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  in  "  Chatsworth  Park,"  and  afterwards  took  not  a  little  pains 
to  visit  that  very  Park,  chiefly  owing  to  that  remark,  and  were  never  better 
rewarded  for  our  pains.  That  article  we  find  again  at  the  opening  of  this 
volume,  and  it  is  that  which  gives  name  to  the  volume. 

Mr.  Cuyler  holds  a  facile  pen.  His  illustrations  frequently  are  very 
striking,  and  but  rarely  a  little  too  much  drawn  out.  His  thought  is  usually 
of  the  pure  metal — not  of  pinchback.  He  is  deeply  devotional,  and  in  his 
sparkling  wit  he  does  not  slide  like  some  into  the  irreligious.  Among  those 
who  think  it  quite  a  virtue  lo  find  fault  with  the  Independent  we  have  heard 
Mr.  Cuyler  called  the  religious  editor  of  that  paper. 

This  little  unpretending  volume,  composed  wholly,  we  believe,  of  articles 
contributed  to  weekly  papers  has  much  more  in  it  to  instruct  the  mind,  warm 
the  heart,  and  stimulate  the  will  to  right,  than  many  large  volumes  of  great 
pretensions.  His  brief  description  of  Dr.  Guthrie  is  admirable.  To  one  who  has 
heard  Guthrie,  the  brevity  is  painful.  He  thinks  of  so  much  more  that 
might  be  said,  if  only  Cuyler  would  say  it. 
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Article  I.— EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 


On  looking  at  our  caption,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  The- 
more  we  look  at  it,  the  less  we  are  pleased.  It  is  common- 
place,— that  is  one  objection.  And  then  it  is  ambiguous,  or 
rather  too  general.  But  for  the  want  of  a  better,  it  must 
stand.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  argue  the  im- 
pol-tance  of  intellectual  culture  as  a  preparation  for  the  highest 
efficiency  in  the  ministry.  That  matter  we  will  venture  to  rest 
on  this  simple  common  sense  proposition : — 

That  God  has  endowed  us  with  intellectual  faculties  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  has  furnished  us  with  the  means,  and  in- 
spired us  with  the  desire  for  it,  is  in  and  of  itself  sufficient  ta 
show  the  right,  and  impose  the  duty  of  mental  cultivation. 

But  in  addition  to  intellectual  culture  and  training  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  we  have  the  acquisition  of 
religious  or  theological  knowledge,  and  the  best  methods  of 
employing  it  in  promoting  religion.  As  objections  to  ministe- 
rial education  lie  chiefly  against  the  former,  we  will,  not  be  de- 
layed even  to  suggest  a  reason  for  the  latter. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  as  men  of  widely  different  de- 
grees of  mental  capacity  may  find  spheres  of  usefulness  in  the 
ministry,  so  the  same  may  be  true  as  regards  educational  qual- 
ifications.    Times,  localities,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances 
31 
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may  be  such  as  to  render  men  of  limited  education  not  only  ac- 
ceptable, but  rery  useful  ministers  of  Christ.  In  the  apostolic 
period,  miracles  not  only  compensated  for  the  want  of  intellect- 
ual culture,  but  even  by  that  very  want  became  the  more  mark- 
ed and  effective.  So  in  the  periods  of  society  of  less  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  localities  where  general  intelligence  is  limited,  the 
want  of  education  will  not  preclude  great  usefulness.  But  all 
this  does  not  prove  that  an  educated  ministry  is  not  desirable, 
or  that  it  is  not  even  indispensable,  under  other  circumstances, 
and  even  under  these,  the  period  of  miracles  alone  excepted,  to 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

Assuming  then  the  importance  and  demand  for  education  in 
the  ministry,  as  above  intimated,  it  becomes  a  question  of  prac- 
tical interest  to  every  young  man  called  to  this  high  and  sa- 
cred trust — how  and  to  what  degree  shall  it  be  acquired  ?  To 
this  question  we  propose  in  this  article  more  especially  to  ad- 
dress ourselves. 

Different  methods  have  been  resorted  to  at  one  time  and 
another,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  together 
with  their  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

I.  An  education  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  by  private 
reading  and  study. 

Not  unfrequently  men,  when  convinced  of  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry, enter  at  once  in  part  or  in  full  upon  a  discharge  of  its 
duties,  and  in  connection  therewith  attempt  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  it  by  a  course  of  private  reading  and  study.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  vigorous  intellects,  and  exemplary 
industry  and  patience  have  in  this  way  risen  to  eminence  in 
their  calling.  But  more  generally  one  of  these  interests  main- 
ly or  wholly  precludes  the  success  of  the  other.  Either  study 
80  engrosses  the  attention  as  to  render  ministerial  labor  nearly 
or  quite  useless,  or  th'e  care  of  souls  and  the  duties  of  the  pul- 
pit preclude  general  study,  or  render  the  pursuit  of  it  irregular 
and  unsuccessful.  The  latter  is  the  more  common  result.  The 
pursuit  of  a  systematic  and  thorough  course  of  study  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  pastoral  duties  at 
the  same  time.  Attainments  acquired  in  this  way  are  too  apt 
to  be  superficial  and  heterogeneous,  inadequate  for  the  highest 
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ministerial  efficiency.  Religion  has  become  a  science — in  its 
nature  profound ;  in  its  extent  vast  and  comprehensive.  It 
concerns  the  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  man.  It  "  forms 
a  multitude  of  relations  to  private  and  public  life."  How  can 
it  be  mastered  save  by  continued  application,  and  the  closest 
thought  ?  Many  a  pastor  will  testify,  that  beginning  with  a 
good  literary  and  theological  education,  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  husband  the  moments,  and  tax  his  energies  to  preserve 
fresh  his  acquisitions,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  steady  and 
often  rapid  progress  of  intelligence.  There  have  been  times, 
there  may  now  be  instances,  in  which  the  expedient  now  be- 
ing discussed  must  of  necessity  be  resorted  to,  or  the  ministry 
relinquished.  But  happily  for  us  such  occasions  are  exceeding- 
ly rare.  We  say  this  in  full  view  of  the  painful  fact,  that  many 
enter  the  ministry  each  year  with  little  or  no  mental  and  relig- 
ious training.  It  must  be  evident  that  such  men  underrate  the 
intelligence  of  the  times,  or  overestimate  their  own  abilities, 
and  at  the  same  time  lack  an  appreciation  of  the  greatness  and 
difficulty  of  the  work  they  essay  to  do. 

II.  A  second  method  of  ministerial  education  is  a  private 
course  of  instruction  under  an  experienced  pastor. 

This  was  very  common,  especially  in  New  England,  previous 
to  th*  establishment  of  schools  for  Theological  instruction  with 
their  present  facilities.  Pastors  eminent  for  learning.and  use- 
fulness c?^stantly  aided  by  their  instruction  and  the  use  of 
their  libraries  several  young  men,  called  divinity  students,  to  a 
preparation  for  their  calling.  In  this  way  the  pulpit  has  been 
furnished  with  some  of  its  most  able  and  successful  divines. 

« 

This  method  has  some  special  advantages.  The  instruction 
of  a  teacher  engaged  in  the  daily  duties  of  the  ministry  would 
most  likely  be  eminently  practical.  Besides  this,  the  student 
would  be  brought  into  constant  contact,  at  least  by  observa- 
tion, with  the  actual  experiences  of  pastoral  life.  Accompany- 
ing his  teacher  at  times  in  his  parochial  visits,  and  assisting 
him  in  his  public  and  private  duties,  he  could  not  fail  to  famil- 
iarize himself  in  a  high  degree  with  the  art  of  preaching  and  of 
the  care  of  souls,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his  proficiency  in 
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acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  religion,  or  of  the  the- 
ory of  pastoral  life. 

But;  in  fact,  in  such  cases  the  range  of  studies  would  necessa- 
rily be  somewhat  limited,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  less  regular 
and  thorough,  owing  to  interruptions,  and  the  want  of  Suitable 
facilities  offered  by  ample  libraries,  variety  of  lectures,  and 
other  useful  and  necessary  appliances. 

III.  Theological  Schools. 

The  advantages  of  institutions  of  learning  established  ex- 
pressly for  promoting  ministerial  education,  furnishing  the  in- 
struction of  learned  and  pious  professors,  men  of  varied  expe- 
rience and  different  casts  of  mind,  a  wide  and  liberal  course  of 
study,  access  to  large  and  valuable  libraries,  together  with  dai- 
ly contact  with  other  minds  occupied  in  the  same  pursuit,  must 
be  apparent  to  all.  Such  advantages  cannot  be  doubted,  or 
gainsaid.  They  never  have  been  primarily  questioned.  What- 
ever of  opposition  has  been  arrayed  against  the  schools  and 
the  learning  imparted  by  them,  has  mostly  sprung  originally 
from  a  misapprehension  of  their  character,  or  abuses  and  per- 
versions incident  to  them.  Such  opposition  had  its  origin  very 
early  in  the  Christian  church.  Ammonius  of  the  second,  and 
Origen  of  the  third  century,  by  combining  the  subtleties  of  Gre- 
cian and  Oriental  philosophy  with  the  simple  and  pure  doc- 
trines' of  Christianity,  produced  a  lasting  dissention  in  the 
church  respecting  the  value  of  education  and  schools  of  learn- 
ing.  One  party  were  especially  anxious  that  those  who  as- 
pired to  the  office  of  bishops,  and  other  ministers  of  religion, 
should  apply  themselves  to  study,  and  even  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  which  excluded  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  from 
the  office  of  public  teachers,  whilst  the  other  as  zealously  la- 
bored to  banish  learning  from  the  church  and  especially  from 
the  ministry,  from  a  notion  that  erudition  might  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  true  spirit  of  religion.  "  Hence,"  in  the  language 
of  Mosheim,  "  the  early  beginnings  of  that  unhappy  contest  be- 
tween/a«7A  and  reason^  religion  and  philosophy^  piety  and 
genius,  which  increased  in  the  succeeding  ages,  and  is  prolong- 
ed, even  to  our  times,  with  a  violence  that  renders  it  extremely 
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difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion."  But  those  more  seri- 
ous and  radical  defects  of  religious  education,  our  prescribed 
limits  and  purpose  forbid  us  to  consider.  Indeed,  they  do  not 
exist  at  present  to  such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  the  objections 
formerly  raised  against  them. 

But  still,  even  in  the  improved  condition  of  theological  learn- 
ing, the  prescribed  course  of  study  for  no  profession  has  occa- 
sioned  so  much  dissatisfaction  as  that  adopted  by  the  schools 
as  a  preparation  for  the  ministry.  A  dissatisfaction  by  no 
means  confined  to  opposers  of  theological  education,  but  expe- 
rienced more  or  less  by  the  most  eminent  divines,  and  most 
learned  educators.  And  what  may  seem  strange,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  for  generations  past  no  material  changes  have  been  ef- 
fected, since  no  improvements  have  been  suggested  sufficiently 
definite  and  practical  to  warrant  their  adoption. 
•  Having  in  a  word  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  theological 
training  in  the  schools,  and  touched  upon  its  more  serious  de- 
fects, which  have  given  rise  to  opposition  in  past  times,  we  now 
purpose  to  notice  somewhat  in  detail  the  more  common  objec- 
tions which  prevail  in  our  time,  and  among  us.  We  accept 
this  task  the  more  readily,  because  some  of  them  have  weight 
with  intelligent  minds,  and  are  often  a  source  of  doubt  and  em- 
barrassment to  young  men  contemplating  the  ministry. 

1.  The  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  pr,escribed 
course  of  study,  is  complained  of. 

Three  years  after  an  extended  and  perhaps  liberal  course  of 
preparation  seem  to  many  a  formidable  proportion  of  brief  life, 
and  especially  of  that  brief  portion  one  may  hope  to  spend  in 
the  active  service  of  the  ministry.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  labor  so  much  as  the  kind  and 
character  of  it,  that  is  effective.  A  few  well  directed  and  stur- 
dy blows  efiect  more  than  a  multitude  loosely  aimed  and  feebly 
bestowed.  It  is  true  the  ardor  of  youth,  future  promise,  the 
allowance  intelligent  men  are  wont  to  make  for  immaturity  and 
inexperience,  may  render  satisfactory  even  one's  earliest  ef- 
forts, but  in  the  period  of  more  sober  and  solid  life,  a  mind  un- 
furnished with  knowledge,  and  undisciplined  to  close  and  con- 
secutive thought,  just  when  men  will  demand  more,  will  be  ca- 
3P 
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pable  of  accomplishing  less.  Hence  the  early  wane,  and  some- 
times utter  failure  of  many,  who  in  the  outset  gave  much  prom- 
ise, and  excited  high  hopes.  All  time  is  not  lost  which  is  only 
spent  in  careful  and  perhaps  laborious  preparation. 

2.  The  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  branches  of  learning, 
not  directly  bearing  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  is  made  a 
subject  of  complaint. 

This  objection  lies  chiefly  against  the  required  course  of 
preparation  for  theological  studies.  What  have  classical  stud- 
ies, mathematics,  and  other  kindred  branches  to  do  with  preach- 
ing the  gospel  ?  we  are  often  asked,  and  with  an  air  of  wisdom. 
Much,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  mental 
faculties  are  susceptible  of  expansion  and  improvement.  More- 
over, it  is  well  known  that  all  these  faculties  bear  an  impor- 
tant and  intimate  relation  to  each  other,  reciprocally  acting 
upon  and  aiding  each  other,  hence  the  cultivation  of  each  and 
every  one  is  needful  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  among  them- 
selves, and  harmony  of  operation.  Strength  and  facility  of  ac- 
tion grow  out  of  this  general  culture, — so  that  the  result  of  all 
may  sooner  or  later  be  pressed  into  the  actual  and  more  im- 
mediate service  of  Christ.  Comprehensiveness  of  religious 
view,  and  breadth  of  purpose,  may  grow  out  of  this  liberal  cul- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  its  disciplinary  preparation  for  a  wider 
range  of  study  and  profounder  theological  pursuits. 

The  thorough  discipline  of  these  powers  by  the  culture  of 
enlightened  letters  and  science,  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  a 
more  noble  religious  education,  which,  subjected  to  the  love  and 
grace  of  Christ,  may  conduct  one  to  the  sphere  of  the  largest 
and  most  useful  activity. 

3.  Another  complaint,  and  one  related  to  the  last  is,  that  the 
systematic  theology  of  the  schools  does  not  bring  one  into  suf- 
ficient contact  with  the  Bible — the  source  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. 

This  objection  is  a  serious  one,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  is  well  put.  It  suggests  a  deficiency  long  and  painfully 
felt.  It  is  true  our  theological  graduates  are  able  to  state  the 
Christian  doctrines  with  much  method  and  precision,  and  per- 
haps to  cite  with  fulness  and  accuracy  leading  proof  texts  j  but 
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is  it  not  equally  true,  that  there  is  a  manifest  want  of  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  methods  of  inculcat- 
ing them  as  they  are  developed  in  the  divine  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  ?  This  and  this  alone  will  make  men  able 
ministers,  not  so  much  of  systematic  theology,  as  found  in  the 
ablest  treatises,  as  of  the  New  Testament  itself. 

It  seems  to  us  if  there  could  be  a  system  of  study  by  which 
the  student  could  with  necessary  aid  draw  these  doctrines  for 
himself  from  the  very  Word,  we  should  reach  a  point  in  theo- 
logical training  higher  and  better  than  has  yet  been  attained. 
"What  that  precise  method  shall  be,  wo  do  not  feel  competent 
to  decide,  an  embarrassment  common  to  others.  Dr.  Wayland, 
as  judicious  experienced  and  wise  as  he  is  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  points  out  in  substance  the  defect,  but  fails 
to  prescribe  the  exact  and  adequate  remedy. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  teacher  of  fruitful  expedient,  and 
reverend  regard  for  the  sacred  Word,  may  do  much  to  remedy 
this  defect,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  student  who  with  pi- 
ous endeavor  holds  fast  to  the  Divine  oracles,  as  the  text-book 
of  ultimate  authority,  will  secure  a  far  better  preparation  for 
his  work  in  the  schools  than  elsewhere. 

It  will  suffice  us  then  to  say,  that  the  closer  we  keep  in  our 
researches  to  the  Bible,  the  more  directly  we  draw  our  knowl- 
edge from  that  fountain  of  all  spiritual  life,  the  more  Accurate 
and  fresh  will  be  our  religious  notions,  and  the  more  deeply 
will  our  spirits  be  imbued  with  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

4.  Another  objection  to  our  present  theological  training  is, 
that  it  has  too  little  of  the  practical  to  fit  one  for  the  duties  of 
actual  life. 

It  is  argued  that  in  the  study  of  law,  the  student  is  allowed 
as  a  part  of  his  training  to  practice  some  of  the  simpler  and 
lighter  duties  of  the  profession.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
medical  student.  He  visits  the  hospital  to  witness  the  prac- 
tice of  his  superiors,  assists  in  the  management  of  less  severe 
cases,  accompanies  his  tutor  in  his  visits  among  the  sick,  shares 
in  examinations  and  prescriptions  of  remedies,  and  thus  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  daily  duties  of  his  calling.  There  is  plau- 
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sibility  in  this  argument,  and  with  judicious  application  may  be 
turned  to  profit. 

This  suggests  the  question  to  which  there  has  been  rightly 
attached  considerable  importance.  Should  students,  while  en- 
gaged in  their  preparatory  studies,  attempt  to  preach,  and  if  so 
to  what  extent  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  preaching  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  on  proper  occasions,  may  be  engaged  in 
without  detriment  to  one's  progress  in  study — even  with  ad- 
vantage to  himself  and  profit  to  others.  But  constant,  perhaps 
we  may  say  even  frequent  preaching,  has  to  the  student  two  dis- 
advantages, especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  course;  It  too 
often  results  in  forming  habits  of  defective  modes  of  thought, 
and  delivery,  and  also  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
and  and  successful  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  especially,  preaching  but 
sparingly  will  in  most  cases  subject  one  to  no  serious  loss. 
There  are  other  ways  in  which  he  may  improve  his  gift  to  bet- 
ter advantage  and  to  more  acceptance.  Moreover,  it  is  far  from 
being  advisable  for  a  student  of  little  experience  to  attempt 
pulpit  service  in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  have  opportunity.  There  are  occasions  too  difficult  and 
too  trying  to  promise  any  considerable  success  or  profit.  Dr. 
Way  land,  who  strongly  recommends  more  practice  in  our  the- 
ological seminaries,  supposes  himself  to  be  asked  "  would  you 
advise  a  young  man  who  has  had  no  practice  in  public  speaking 
to  address  a  large  congregation  without  any  written  prepara- 
tion ?"  replies,  "  I  would  not  advise  a  young  man  who  has  had 
little  or  no  practice  in  preaching  to  address  such  a  congrega- 
tion at  all."  Remarking,  that  there  are  occasions  demanding 
higher  elements  of  pulpit  oratory  than  are  or  can  be  possessed 
by  the  unpracticed  and  inexperienced,  and  yet  there  are  abun- 
dant opportunities  where  such  gifts  may  be  properly  and  prof- 
itably improved.  The  authority  of  the  Dr.  is  especially  ap- 
pealed to  on  this  point,  because  he  -is  regarded  as  a  little  old- 
fashioned  in  his  notions,  not  to  say  obsolete,  by  the  present 
swift-footed  and  precocious  age. 

But  it  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  theological  training  of 
the  schools  has  all  to  do  with  theory,  and  little  or  nothing  with 
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practice.  The  preparation  of  a  multitude  of  themes  requires 
all  the  care,  labor  and  thought  needful  for  the  construction  of 
sermons,  and  a  variety  of  elocutionary  exercises  habituates  the 
student  not  only  to  accurate  but  ready  delivery.  And  this  is 
especially  true  if  he  is  accustomed  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow- 
students  to  speak  his  own  sentiments,  and  his  own  composi- 
tion. 

And  this  furnishes  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  elocutionary  training  as  practiced  in  our  academies  and 
colleges  by  way  of  declamation,  is  most  seriously  defective  and 
inefficient.  It  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  far  less  deplorable 
than  no  training  at  all,  but  there  obviously  is  a  better  way. 
Could  the  child  from  the  beginning  be  habituated  to  speak  on 
the  stage  only  his  own  thoughts,  composed  out  of  his  own  brain, 
we  should  have  a  simple,  natural  and  elegant  delivery.  To 
compel  a  boy  of  twelve  years  to  the  task  of  giving  accuracy  and 
force  of  utterance  to  the  massive  thoughts  of  Webster,  or  to 
the  intricate  and  vastly  complex  periods  of  Choate,  if  it  were 
not  an  act  of  cruelty,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt  to 
compel  him  to  a  graceful  and  manly  walk  in  his  grandfather's 
great  coat  and  boots ! 

We  may  then  simply  add,  that  the  student,  by  long  and  pa- 
tient study,  having  become  familiar  with  gospel  truth,  habituated 
to  a  correct  and  exact  arrangement  of  thought,  and  to  a  proper 
and  accurate  mode  of  delivery,  even  though  it  be  a  little  stiff, 
will  soon  find  the  lofty  themes  of  the  pulpit,  the  love  of  souls, 
and  the  inspiration  of  Christ,  imparting  to  his  elocution  ease 
and  warmth  and  unction.  So  that  his  ministrations  need  not 
be  in  word  only,  "  but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power." 

So  much  may  be  said  in  all  candor  and  justice  of  the  theolog- 
ical training  of  the  school.  Its  defects  have  not  been  conceal- 
ed, its  advantages  have  not,  we  think,  been  overstated.  Defects 
there  are,  and  must  be  in  all  institutions,  so  far  as  they  lie  in 
the  sphere  of  humanity.  But  our  theological  schools  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  great  blessings  to  the  church  and  the  world. 
All  who  enjoy  their  benefits  do  not  of  course  do  them,  or  the 
cause  honor.     But  still  from  them  there  go  forth  each  return- 
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ing  year  a  large  class  of  intelligent,  well  trained  and  pious 
young  men,  to  supply  the  wants  of  Zion,  and  to  devote  lives 
of  zealous  labor  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  men.  To  them 
the  church  is  largely  indebted.  From  what  other  source  can 
she  hope  to  be  supplied  with  an  intelligent  and  efficient  minis- 
try ?  Funds  should  be  supplied — young  men  contemplating  the 
ministry  should  be  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  their  ad- 
vantages. In  the  midst  of  all,  and  above  all,  prayer  should  be 
offered  continually  to  God  on  their  behalf,  and  especially  for 
the  young  men  connected  with  them,  that  while  they  tarry  and 
wait,  they  may  be  "  endued  with  power  from  on  high." 


Art.  II.— .the  ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH.* 

(Concluded  from  page  229.) 

The  conquests  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
checked  the  impetuous  tide  of  barbarians  that,  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  swept  southward  for  plunder  and  conquest. 
The  restless  Norsemen,  now  shut  up  within  their  peninsular, 
sought  new  avenues  to  spoil  over  the  seas.  The  Scandinavian 
forests  furnished  abundant  material  for  ships,  while  the  over- 
crowded villages  supplied  swarms  of  adventurers  to  man  them. 

The  enervated  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  often 
witnessed  the  depredations  of  fierce  Vikings.  The  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  countries  lying  along  the  German  ocean  were  of- 
tenest  the  theatres  of  their  furious  warfare.  They  sought  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  places  they  conquered ;  easily  for- 
getting the  rocky  soil  and  inhospitable  skies  of  Scandinavia  in 
the  sunny  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  in  rich,  genial  France.  The 
Saxon  of  England  was  the  kinsman  of  the  Dane,  but  he  was  de- 
spised by  the  latter  for  turning  away  from  the  religion  of  a 

*  British  Literary  Biography,  by  T.  A.  Wright ;  Lingard's  Anglo  Saxon 
Church ;  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  Soames'  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  ;  Soames'  Bzlmpton  Lectures  ;  &c. 
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common  ancestry,  and  yielding  his  ancient  vigor  to  the  weak- 
ness of  civilization.  The  Saxpn  island,  with  its  fertile  mead- 
ows and  rich  fields,  had  long  been  coveted  by  the  envious  ad- 
venturers. 

Eagnar  Lodbrog,  a  daring  sea-king,  penetrated  France  by 
way  of  the  Seine  and  captured  Paris.  On  returning  home  in 
787,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  English  coast,  and  was  captured 
and  slain  by  Edwin,  king  of  Deira.  In  revenge  for  his  death, 
his  sons,  trained  to  the  same  daring  life,  descended  upon  the 
coast  in  793,  and  began  that  fearful  work  of  devastation  and 
slaughter  which  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  annihilate  every  trace 
of  Saxon  power  and  civilization ;  dooming  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  learning  and  religion  to  cruel  disappointment  as 
church,  monastery  and  library  faded  away  in  flame.  Almost 
total  darkness  shut  in  upon  the  descendants  of  Aldhelm  and 
Bede. 

But  a  considerable  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ion and  learning  before  the  approach  of  the  Norsemen.  When 
native  barbarism  had  mostly,  in  form  at  least,  yielded  to  the 
Gospel,  the  bishops  became  luxurious,  and  negligence  crept 
over  the  clergy.  Opposition,  difficulty,  only  made  them  more 
zealous,  but  the  sunshine  of  outward  prosperity  softened  and 
wore  away  their  vigor. 

The  Danes  found  the  country  rent  by  civil  strife ;  ruled  by 
four  rival  and  hostile  kings,  neither  of  whom  could  alone  suc- 
cessfully oppose  them.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  fury  of  the 
invaders.  Churches  were  plundered  and  burned ;  monks  were 
drawn  from  their  places  of  concealment  to  be  slaughtered  or 
drowned ;  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  monasteries  and 
churches  who  escaped  the  sword,  were  carried  into  captivity; 
the  places  of  the  dead  were  ruthlessly  violated  for  the  trinkets 
they  contained ;  the  crowds  of  peasantry  who  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  monastery  walls  were  herded  together  to  become 
the  prey  of  the  sword  or  of  the  flames  of  their  trusted  fortress. 
That  which  the  Dane  could  neither  devour  or  remove  was  left 
in  ashes.  He  was  master  of  nearly  the  entire  island  when  king 
Alfred  began  that  wondrous  work  of  conquest  and  civilization 
which  arrested  the  ruin  fast  hastening  to  completion,  and  made 
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the  conqueror  doubly  the  conquered ;  overcoming  by  force  of 
arms,  he  taught  the  Dane  to  adopt  Saxon  laws  and  dwell  in 
peace  side  by  side  with  his  kinsman. 

By  the  great  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  in  938,  Ethelstan  com- 
pletely broke  the  power  of  the  Danes  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  bringing  in  again  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  Saxon 
supremacy.  With  the  return  of  peace,  monasteries  were  re- 
stored, but  not  without  great  opposition,  by  a  party  which  con- 
tended that  the  church  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  control  of 
the  bishops  and  the  secular  clergy.  The  king  led  the  way  in 
the  work  of  restoration,  in  founding  several  by  his  munifi- 
cence. 

England  was  early  and  abundantly  supplied  with  well  endow- 
ed conventual  establishments,  but  far  from  being  in  spirit  or  in 
rule,  regular  monasteries,  they  were,  rather,  colleges  for  the 
accommodation  of  ordinary  clergymen  and  the  education  of 
youth,  and  a  retreat  for  a  few  ascetics.  In  endowing  such  es- 
tablishments, the  Saxon  designed  nothing  more  than  to  provide 
a  church  for  ordinary  worship,  which  should  be  surrounded  with 
a  body  of  clergymen  who  should  serve  it  and  itinerate  in  the 
neighborhood. 

With  the  reign  of  Ethelstan  a  marked  change  began  to  come 
over  the  spirit  of  Saxon  ecclesiasticism.  The  clergy  showed 
an  increasing  disposition  to  raise  themselves  into  a  separate 
caste,  and,  forming  a  government  of  and  among  themselves,  to 
become  isolated  from  the  social  life  around  them.  This  feeling 
culminated  in  the  next  two  centuries  under  the  encouragement 
of  Gregory  YII,  and  Innocent  III.  Previous  to  this  reign  there 
was  no  regular  monastic  system  in  England.  Celibacy  of  the 
clergy  had  not  been  strongly  recommended.  In  many  monas- 
teries there  were  married  monks,  while  the  parochial  clergy 
were  free  to  marry  or  not,  as  they  chose.  But  the  rigor  of  the 
East  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  over  the  religious  life 
of  the  West,  and  clerical  celibacy  was  already  urged  in  many 
quarters  with  no  mild  zeal. 

A  leader  in  this  work  of  revolutionizing  church  life  was 
found  in  Dunstan.  This  ecclesiastic  was  born  in  Wessex,  in 
the  year  925 — the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ethelstan.   He  was 
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educated  in  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  a  sweet,  retired 
spot: 

**  Deap-meadowed,  happy,  fair,  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  sufnmer  sea." 

He  was  early  introduced  at  court  where  his  talents  and  en- 
gaging manners  won  him  great  popularity,  and  at  the  same 
time  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  many  courtiers  whom  he  so 
greatly  surpassed.  The  opposition  of  his  enemies  drove  him 
from  court  to  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Dunstan  had  become  strongly  enamoured  of  a  maiden  of  great 
beauty,  and  accomplished  in  the  studies  which  were  most  con- 
genial to  his  own  mind.  He  sought  his  uncle's  permission  to 
marry  her,  only  to  find  his  passionate  words  and  entreaties  met 
by  exhortations  to  embrace,  instead,  the  strict  rule  of  monastic 
life,  which  then  prevailed  in  France,  but  as  yet  not  adopted  in 
England. 

But  the  cloister  was  repulsive  to  a  vigorous  spirit,  especially 
when  heated  with  ardent  passion ;  he  accordingly  refused  to 
heed  his  uncle's  admonitions.  The  violent  struggle  .of  mind 
which  followed  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which  his  uncle  de- 
clared was  a  punishment  from  God  for  preferring  an  earthly 
bride  to  the  church  of  Christ.  The  exhortations  which  had  been 
spurned  before,  impressed  the  invalid  so  strongly  that  he  vowed 
to  retire  from  the  world  should  he  recover. 

True  to  his  vow,  with  returning  health  he  left  the  affluence 
and  honors  which  seemingly  awaited  him  in  public  life,  and  re- 
tired to  a  cell  which  he  built  for  himself,  near  the  church  at 
Winchester.  The  larger  portion  of  this  cell  was  below  the 
level  of  the  earth,  and  so  small  that  hc^could  scarcely  raise  him-^ 
self  upright  in  it.  In  this  he  made  his  dwelling.  His  time  here 
was  passed  in  devotional  exercises,  the  practice  of  the  arts,  and 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  At  times  his  prolonged  fasting  would 
nearly  deprive  him  of  sensation.  He  erected  a  forge  in  his 
cell  at  which  he  worked  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  his  worldly 
appetites,  making  various  metal  ornaments  and  useful  articles 
for  the  church.  In  his  strict,  strange  solitude  he  frequently 
suffered  from  monomania.  He  believed  himself  under  peculiar 
temptation  and  persecution  by  demons.  On  one  occasion,  it  is 
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said,  the  devil  came  at  night  with  a  piece  of  iron  which  he  wish- 
ed forged  in  a  certain  manner.  Dunstan,  suspecting  the  char- 
acter of  his  visitor,  watched  his  opportunity,  seized  the  fiend  by 
the  nose  with  the  red-hot  tongs,  and  forced  him  to  resume  his 
proper  shape.  The  howling  of  the  fiend  wag"  heard  for  miles 
around,  and,  on  inquiry  being  made  for  the  cause,  Dunstan  re- 
lated his  story.  Such  stories  brought  many  on  pilgrimage  to 
his  cell. 

His  uncle,  Elphege,  or  Alfheh,  was  a  strong  partisan  in  favor 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  enlist- 
ing the  nephew  in  the  movement.  After  such  a  history  it  was 
not  strange  that  Dunstan  should  become  a  bigot  against  mar- 
riage, and  throw  himself  with  unwearied  zeal  into  the  work  of 
reform.  He  found  all  that  his  ambition  demanded  in  the  pros- 
pect which  seemed  to  open  up  before  him.  The  establishment 
of  the  Benedictine  order  became  the  one  great  object  of  his  la- 
bors; by  it  he  would  gain  the  preferment  so  ardently  de- 
sired. 

The  favored  hour  was  at  hand.     Ethelstan  died  in  940,  and  )f ' 

Edmund,  his  successor,  called  Dunstan  from  his  cell  to  become 
a  chief  counsellor  at  court,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of 
Elphege,  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  Thenceforth,  for 
forty  years,  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  realm  j  in- 
vited to  become  the  counsellor  of  kings,  he  rose  to  be  their 
master. 

He  immediately  introduced  at  Glastonbury  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  the  continental  monks,  expelling  all  the  old  monks 
and  the  secular  clergy,  although  from  them  he  had  received  liis 
early  education.  By  the  efi'orts  of  archbishop  Odo  in  920, 
Fleury,  on  the  Loire,  became  the  main  seat  and  seminary  of 
Benedictine  principles.  The  strict  rule  of  the  monastery  won 
the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  became  the  boast  of  Gaul.  Its 
fame  reached  the  ears  of  Dunstan  and  he  strove  to  reproduce 
the  same  results  in  his  own  monastery.  The  buildings  were 
enlarged  and  embellished  and  the  endowment  increased.  In- 
stead of  the  secular  clergy,  whom  he  had  expelled,  he  gathered 
a  community  of  monks  who  steadily  emulated  the  strictness  of 
Fleury.     This  was  the  first  regular  monastic  establishment  in 
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England,  and  Dunstan  became  the  first  Benedictine  abbot,  and 
the  father  of  English  monachism. 

The  first  direct  public  effort  to  carry  out  his  principles  was 
made  in  943  at  a  legislative  assembly  attended  at  London  by 
a  large  concourse  of  bishops  and  other  church  oflBcers.  He 
procured  the  passage  of  an  enactment  to  restrain  all  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  whether  male  or  female,  from  unchastity  under 
severe  penalties.  Monks  and  nuns  were  especially  meant  to  be 
reached  by  such  a  law,  but  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  restrain 
all  in  church  communion. 

A  monk  named  Ethelwold,  living  under  Dunstan,  was  nearly 
driven  to  join  the  society  of  the  Benedictines  in  France,  by  an 
ardent  desire  of  rivaling  the  most  perfect  of  his  order.  Edred 
now  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  rewarded  such  zeal 
by  founding  a  monastery  on  the  royal  estate  at  Abingdon,  and 
Ethelwold  was  made  its  abbot.  This  was  the  second  Benedic- 
tine house  established  in  England.  Its  superior  strove  to  equal 
the  monks  on  the  continent  in  reading  and  singing,  and  for  this 
purpose  introduced  with  great  pains,  masters  from  abroad  to 
instruct  his  society.  A  monk  was  sent  with  special  directions 
to  minutely  inquire  into  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  monks  at 
rieury,  fearing  that  even  under  Dunstan,  he  had  not  gained  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  monastic  discipline.  By  these  meas- 
ures he  secured  a  wide  popularity.  In  after  times  he  was  call- 
ed the  father  of  monks — to  which  he  is  entitled  for  maturing 
the  details  of  the  system  introduced  by  Dunstan.* 

Edred  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy.  During  the  fes- 
tivities of  his  coronation  day,  the  young  prince  withdrew  to  a 
private  room.  The  indignant  nobles  dispatched  Dunstan  and 
Kinsey,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  to  bring  him  back  by  force  if  nec- 
essary. The  king  was  found  by  them  in  company  with  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law,  while  the  crown  lay  neglected  upon  the 
floor.  Expostulation  failed  to  affect  him,  when  Dunstan  replac- 
ing the  fallen  crown,  dragged  him  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  show- 
ing thereby  a  dangerous  degree  of  power  as  well  as  high  pre- 
sumption. 

In  consequence  of  this  act  he  was  banished  from  the  king- 
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dom ;  and  only  by  hasty  flight  escaped  the  messengers  sent  to 
deprive  him  of  his  eyes.  The  monks  were  driven  from  Glas- 
tonbury ,  to  which  the  secular  clergy  returned  in  triumph.  As 
Dunstan  was  leaving  his  church,  it  is  said  that  the  walls  rung 
with  an  unearthly  laughter,  in  reply  to  which,  addressing  the 
invisible  demon  he  said,  "  Go  on ;  for  thou  shalt  soon  have  more 
cause  to  lament  for  my  return,  than  to  rejoice  now  at  my  de- 
parture." 

He  found  an  asylum  in  a  monastery  at  Ghent.  But  his  power 
had  become  too  great,  and  his  principles  too  firmly  established 
in  popular  favor  to  allow  him  to  be  forgotten,  or  his  system  to 
be  extinguished.  His  party  in  the  church  was  more  powerful 
than  the  king;  a  conspiracy  resulted  in  the  return  of  Dunstan, 
and  divided  the  kingdom,  giving  to  Edgar,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  king,  all  England  between  the  Humber  and  the  Thames. 
Dunstan  was  received  with  public  honors,  and  the  monks  were 
restored.  In  959  Edgar  became  sole  king  and  made  Dunstan 
one  of  his  principal  ministers. 

During  the  banishment  of  Dunstan,  Odo,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, resolutely  supported  the  Benedictine  order.  His  dis- 
appointed ambition  and  implacable  anger  determined  him  upon 
revenge.  Not  daring,  at  the  outset,  to  openly  attack  the  king, 
Odo  fixed  upon  Elgina,  the  queen,  as  the  object  of  his  ven- 
geance, and,  clothed  with  authority  from  Rome,  two  years  after 
Dunstan's  banishment,  annulled  their  marriage,  because  it  was 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship.  His  persecution 
did  not  stop  here ;  the  queen  was  branded  and  banished  to 
Ireland.  On  her  return  to  the  king,  she  was  arrested,  and  by 
Odo's  command,  the  tendons  of  her  legs  were  severed,  causing 
her  death.  This  act  has  thrown  a  dark  shadow  over  the  intro- 
duction of  monachism,  and  blackened  the  memory  of  the*  arch- 
bishop. Edwy,  yet  a  youth,  died  not  long  after  by  violence.  A 
contemporary  of  high  rank  assures  us  that  this  king  deserved 
the  love  of  his  people,  but  his  influence  was  checked  and  his 
plans  thwarted  by  the  determined  insolence  of  Dunstan  and 
Odo. 

After  several  changes,  Dunstan,  then  only  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  influence  over 
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the  king  was  complete.  Edgar  readily  submitted  to  a  severe 
penance  of  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  was  not  to  wear 
the  crown,  to  atone  for  an  outrage  committed  by  him  upon  an 
inmate  of  a  monastery.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  he  was 
crowned  again  by  Dunstan  with  great  display. 

The  extraordinary  talents  of  this  prelate  enabled  him  to  di- 
rect with  efficiency  the  royal  councils,  and,  though  blinded  by 
his  religious  feelings,  to  give  to  that  reign  a  clearness  and 
soundness  of  policy  which  made  it  greatly  beneficial  as  well  as 
vigorous.  Under  his  direction,  "  Northumbria  was  divided  into 
earldoms,  instead  of  kingdoms ;  the  Danes  were  either  subdued 
or  conciliated ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  over 
the  Scots  was  established ;  the  navy  was  placed  in  such  a  state 
of  efficiency,  that  no  enemy  ventured  to  attack  the  coast  j  Eng- 
lish pirates,  who  had  infested  our  ports,  were  restrained  and 
punished ;  while  at  home  trade  was  encouraged,  family  feuds 
were  suppressed,  and  men  were  compelled,  instead  of  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  to  submit  the  decision  of  their 
quarrels  to  the  magistrate.  Regular  circuits  were  established 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  forming  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  inferior  judges.  Steps  were  taken  to  annihilate  the  wolves 
which  still  infested  the  country." 

During  Edgar's  reign  a  dreadful  pestilence  raged  in  "the 
large  towns  and  cities,  especially  in  London.  Divine  justice 
and  human  iniquity  were  studiously  brought  before  the  public 
mind  by  the  clergy.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  impression 
made  to  urge  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  church ;  it  was  represent- 
ed that  the  avaricious  and  the  needy  alike  had  refused  to  pay 
tithes,  and  judgment  was  meted  out  to  remind  them  of  neglect- 
ed duty.  Therefore  civil  penalties  were  made  to  protect  the 
rights  of  religion ;  tithes  were  scrupulously  demanded,  and  a 
portion  of  the  wages  of  all  the  people  required  to  support  re- 
ligious establishments. 

By  these  regulations  every  estate  was  burdened  with  a  rent 
charge  for  the  aid  of  religion.  Many  opulent  landlords,  to  es- 
cape the  tax  for  the  general  support  of  the  church,  built  and 
endowed  churches  on  their  own  lands ;  to  these  they  gave  not 
only  land,  but  often  settled  upon  them  the  tithes  due  from 
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their  estates.  In  this  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  present 
parochial  churches  of  the  English  Established  Church.  Imme- 
memorial  usage;  penal  statutes  of  high  antiquity,  and  legal 
surrenders  by  very  distant  proprietors,  confirm  these  churches 
in  their  claims  to  the  lands  they  hold. 

Edgar  established  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  monasteries, 
thereby  contributing  greatly  to  the  change  of  national  habits 
and  the  condition  of  the  clergy.  The  sway  of  raonachism  was 
made  more  complete,  as  one  after  another  of  these  houses  sprang 
into  life.  The  secular  clergy  were  compelled  to  become  monks, 
or  else  to  leave  the  homes  and  livings  which  they  had  legally 
occupied.  If  they  were  married,  as  was  most  frequently  the 
case,  the  injunction  became  more  severe ;  the  alternative  of 
leaving  their  families  or  suflfering  with  them,  when  deprived  of 
their  livings,  was  sternly  set  before  them. 

Edgar  died  in  975.  The  succession  was  disputed  among  the 
nobles  between  Edward  and  Ethelred.  While  the  former  was 
led  to  the  place  of  consecration  the  question  was  still  agitated 
and  the  choice  not  fixed,  when  Dunstan,  seizing  the  cross  borne 
before  him,  took  Edward  by  the  hand  and  presented  him  to 
the  people  as  their  king,  and  then  crowned  and  anointed  him. 
Dunstan's  influence  was  somewhat  lessened  during  this  prince's 
reign.  The  party  opposed  to  Edward  encouraged  disputes  be- 
tween the  monks  and  the  married  clergy.  The  latter,  con- 
demned to  suffer  in  silence  during  the  preceding  reign,  began 
to  complain  loudly  at  the  contempt  and  abuse  they  suffered. 
They  found  sympathizers  among  the  people  with  whom  their 
relations  were  extensive  and  highly  prized.  They  called  a  coun- 
cil, but  Dunstan,  using  some  of  his  former  arts,  confounded 
them  by  causing  a  voice  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  picture  of 
Christ.  The  primate  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  demand 
for  another  meeting.  The  dispute  was  renewed  with  consider- 
able bitterness,  and  the  advantage  seemed  on  the  side  of  the 
clergy,  when  Dunstan,  in  reply  to  the  forcible  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  excused  himself  from  all  further  part  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  called  upon  heaven  to  confound  his  adversaries. 
Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words  when  the  floor  on  which  they 
stood  gave  way  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  all  except  Dunstan 
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and  his  friends,  who  stood  upon  a  solid  beam,  were  precipitat- 
ed to  the  ground.  In  the  minds  of  the  people,  this  miracle,  for 
so  they  considered  it,  determined  the  question  in  favor'  of  the 
monks  j  the  safety  of  Dunstan's  party  giving  sure  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  his  doctrines.  Dunstan's  skill  in  mechanics  prov- 
ed, for  once,  of  direct  use  in^;heology. 

Not  long  after  this  event  the  young  king  was  murdered  by 
his  step-mother.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Dunstan's  power. 
He  was  compelled  to  place  the  crown  upon  Ethelred.  While 
doing  this  he  gave  vent  to  his  disappointment  by  pronouncing 
a  curse  upon  the  prince,  which  proved  prophetic,  saying  that 
"  the  blood  of  his  brother  should  weigh  heavily  upon  his  fami- 
ly, and  that  the  sword  should  not  cease  its  visitations  on  his 
house  until  the  sceptre  had  passed  to  a  nation  of  strangers." 
Domestic  dissentions^  which  had  embittered  his  spirit  and  seem- 
ed likely  to  rend  the  Saxon  power,  easily  prompted  this  dark 
prophecy. 

It  has  been  said  of  Dunstan  that  he  was  second  only  to  the 
great  Alfred,  in  his  endeavors  to  advance  the  cause  of  learning 
and  science  in  England.  Not  possessed  of  any  considerable 
taste  or  skill  in  literary  composition  himself,  yet  his  influence 
on  the  literature  of  his  time  was  large  from  the  number  of  mon- 
asteries, schools  of  learning,  founded  by  his  endeavors.  His 
extant  writings,  probably  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  once 
existed,  are  monastic  rules  modified  from  those  of  Benedict  for 
the  use  of  English  monks,  accompanied  by  an  interlinear  version 
in  Saxon,  to  make  it  more  generally  useful.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  his  writings  is  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  Bene- 
dictine rule;  lectures  probably  delivered  in  the  abbeys  of  Glas- 
tonbury and  Abingdon.  He  died  in  998,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  Romish  jurisdiction  was  domi- 
nant in  the  island  during  the  years  of  Dunstan's  primacy.  But 
the  independence  with  which  he  and  the  monks,  and  also  the 
clergy  acted,  disproves  this.  Of  his  own  will  Dunstan  excom- 
municated a  powerful  earl  for  an  incestuous  marriage.  The 
king  being  appealed  to  could  give  no  desired  aid.  The  earl, 
by  means  of  agents  well  supplied  with  money,  won  over  the 
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Pope,  who  wrote,  entreating  and  commanding  Dunstan  to  grant 
the  desired  absolution.  But  the  primate  absolutely  refused  to 
do  this  until  the  sin  had  been  forsaken.  There  was,  in  his 
time,  a  close  connection  with  Rome,  but  the  Saxon  church  knew 
nothing  as  yet  of  papal  jurisdiction. 

Ethelred,  surnamed  the  unready,  began  in  978  a  reign  of  al- 
most unrelieved  calamity.  From  980  to  991,  various  parts  of 
the  island  were  ravaged  by  new  incursions  of  the  Danes.  In 
the  year  1002,  the  king,  supposing  that  the  constant  presence 
of  Danish  settlers  in  his  domains  invited  these  frequent  in- 
roads, ordered  the  massacre  of  all  the  friendly  Danes  settled 
in  England.  Every  city  was  summoned  to  rise  at  an  appointed 
signal  and  destroy  them.  The  order  was  executed,  and  the 
helpless  and  unsuspecting  victims  were  destroyed  without  mer- 
cy. Even  those  who  had  embraced  Christianity  were  not 
spared.  The  suspicions  of  the  king  were  unfounded;  the  Danes 
who  had  become  naturalized,  throughout  all  the  invasions  of 
their  former  countrymen,  had  kept  strict  faith  with  the  Saxons, 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  their  kinsmen,  but  rather 
aiding  the  Saxons  in  repelling  them. 

Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  not  long  before  made  a 
descent  upon  the  English  coast,  quickly  prepared  to  avenge 
this  cruelty.  His  lieutenant-general,  now  in  England,  sent  him 
this  strange  account  of  the  state  of  the  country:  "a  country 
illustrious  and  powerful ;  a  king  asleep,  solicitous  only  about 
women  and  wine,  and  trembling  at  war;  hated  by  his  people 
and  derided  by  strangers.  Generals  envious  of  each  other; 
and  weak  governors,  ready  to  fly  at  the  first  shout  of  battle." 

In  1010  the  triumph  of  the  Danes  was  completed  in  the  sur- 
render of  sixteen  counties  and  the  payment  of  forty-eight  thou- 
sand pounds  by  the  Saxon  king.  The  next  invasion  of  Sweyn 
was  followed  by  a  revolution  in  the  government.  The  inhabi- 
tants rapidly  deserted  Ethelred  and  proclaimed  the  Dane  as  their 
king.  Sweyn  died  in  1013.  Canute,  his  son,  was  preferred  by 
the  soldiers  to  succeed  him ;  but  the  English  chiefs,  too  forgetful 
of  the  miseries  which  Ethelred  had  inflicted,  and  desirous  again 
of  English  rule,  offered  him  the  crown  anew,  on  condition  that  he 
should  play  the  tyrant  less  and  rule  otherwise  more  fittingly. 
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Ethelred  accepted  the  conditions  and  crossed  over  from  France. 
Every  Danish  king  was  proscribed  as  a  perpetual  outlaw,  and 
for  several  years  so  great  was  the  Saxon  opposition  that  the 
sword  of  Canute  was  continually  employed  to  preserve  his  pow- 
er. Finally  the  Dane  in  a  decisive  contest  defeated  his  ene- 
mies, but  no  defeat  could  result  so  disastrously  for  the  Saxon 
cause  as  the  reign  of  Ethelred.  His  death  occurred,  fortu- 
nately, about  the  time  of  Canute's  success. 

The  gloom  that  gathers  thickly  about  this  miserable  reign  is 
relieved  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Elfric.  While  the  king 
again  and  again  ruthlessly  wounded  his  country,  this  humble 
bishop  was  ever  busy  mitigating  her  distresses  and  binding  up 
her  wounds,  pouring  in  the  balm  of  sound  religious  and  scien- 
tific instruction.  Later  ages  are  laid  under  great  obligations 
for  the  very  large  proportion  of  Anglo  Saxon  literature  which 
they  owe  to  his  efforts.  Many  points  in  theology,  else  unset- 
tled, in  regard  to  early  practice  and  opinion,  are  decisively  fix- 
ed by  his  clear  testimony.  He  zealonsly  espoused  monastic 
principles,  and  shared  the  prevailing  prejudices  against  the  mar- 
ried clergy.  Chosen  to  the  head  of  the  abbey  at  Cerne  in  Dor- 
setshire, his  active  mind  would  not  flow  contentedly  on  amid 
its  quiet  duties  alone ;  public  improvement,  the  alleviation  of 
general  ignorance,  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen,  claimed  his 
earnest  thought  and  toil.  With  pity  and  somewhat  of  con- 
tempt, he  says :  "  Once  1  knew  that  a  certain  mass-priest,  who 
was  my  master,  ....  had  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  he 
could  scarcely  understand  Latin."  Immediately  afterward  he 
says :  "  The  unlearned  priests,  if  they  know  some  little  of  the 
Latin  books,  they  fancy  soon  that  they  may  be  great  scholars." 

Custom  and  authority  demanded  of  the  clergy  a  sermon  ev- 
ery Sunday.  He  saw  that  to  the  slightly  educated  priest  this 
would  be  no  easy  task,  and  far  from  profitable  to  his  audience. 
He  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  translating  from  well- 
known  and  reliable  authorities,  as  Bede,  Jerome  and  Gregory, 
forty  homilies  on  scriptural  subjects ;  these  were  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  a  year.  He  also  wrote  a  summary  of  admonitions 
and  information  required  for  the  better  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  clergy.    Encouraged  by  the  favor  which  greeted  these 
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efforts,  he  made  various  translations  from  the  Scriptures.  His 
talents  won  him  the  special  favor  of  Canute  who  bestowed  up- 
on him  the  See  of  York,  making  him  its  archbishop.  He  died 
at  Southwall  in  1051,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Elfric  was  a  zealous  believer  in  the  miraculous  power  of 
relics.  On  one  occasion  he  purchased  the  truncated  body  of 
St.  Florentine  of  the  distressed  abbey  of  Bonneval  in  France, 
for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  abbey  refused  to  part 
with  the  head  of  the  saint.  His  labors  as  a  homilist  for  the 
people,  brought  from  his  pen  clear  and  forcible  expositions  of 
the  eucharist,  in  which  he  not  only  used  the  language  of  earlier 
authors  who  were  unfavorable  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  but  even  put  in  form  for  ordinary  congregations  the 
opinions  of  Ratramm,  who  was  fiercely  condemned  on  the  con- 
tinent for  opposing  that  doctrine. 

Through  the  influence  of  Elfric  over  Canute,  the  latter  en- 
couraged pilgrimages  to  Rome  by  going  thither  himself;  became 
the  liberal  patron  of  the  monastic  order,  and  in  a  legislative 
assembly  declared  the  inviolability  of  churches;  had  the  penal- 
ties reenacted  which  were  imposed  by  Edgar  for  withholding 
tithes,  and  decided  that  the  unmarried  clergy  should  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  thanes. 

Elfric's  remains  show  conclusively  that  the  Saxon  church 
never  wavered  in  its  testimony  against  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation ;  that  the  apostle  Peter  was  not  regarded  by  it 
as  having  any  such  extraordinary  privileges  and  preeminence 
as  is  claimed  by  Romanists;  that  it  did  not  lure  souls  by  prof- 
fering to  them  the  doctrine  of  mere  attrition  as  a  relief  for  a 
burdened  heart.  He  taught  the  people  from  St.  Jerome,  the 
very  doctrine  which  Tyndale  afterward  preached  as  the  only 
sound  view  of  absolution  of  sin. 

TVe  insert  his  homily  on  1  Cor.  3 :  11,  in  which  he  discourses 
as  follows : 

'*  That  is,  no  man  can  lay  another  ground-wall  in  the  holy  congregation, 
but  that  which  is  laid,  that  is  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  ground  wall  of  the 
spiritual  church,  even  as  we  to  you  ere  said.  The  apostle  quoth:  whoever 
buildeth  over  this  ground- wall,  gold  or  silver  or  precious  stones,  or  tree  (wood) 
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straw  or  chaff,  every  man's  work  shall  be  manifest.  God's  day  will  manifest 
it,  becauee  it  shall  be  revealed  in  fire,  and  the  fire  will  prove  what  each  man's 
work  is.  If  any  one's  building  lasteth  through  and  withstandelh  the  fi^e, 
then  receiveth  the  workman  his  reward  from  God  for  his  work.  If  any  one's 
work  burneth  up,  he  hath  the  harm,  and  is  nevertheless  holden  through  the 
fire.  These  words  we  cannot  but  with  great  fear  expound.  By  the  gold  we 
understand  belief  and  a  good  conscience  ;  by  the  silver,  right  speech  and  elo- 
quence in  God's  lore  ;  by  the  precious  stones,  holy  powers;  and  he  who 
buildeth  such  works  in  God's  congregation,  the  fire  cannot  consume  his  build- 
ing, because  the  fire  hurteth  not  the  good,  though  it  torment  the  unrighteous. 
Gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  are  proved  in  the  fire,  but  nevertheless 
they  are  not  with  the  fire  consumed.  So  also,  he  who  hath  good  works  suf- 
fereth  not  any  torture  in  the  broad  fire  which  over-goeth  all  the  earth,  but 
they  go  through  that  fire  to  Christ,  without  any  hurt,  as  if  they  went  in  the 
sun's  brightness."* 

The  short  reigns  of  Canute's  two  sons,  Harold  Harefoot  and 
Hardi  Canute,  afford  no  materials  for  church  history.  Their 
I'eigns,  covering  a  period  of  seven  years,  were  marked  by  cru- 
elty and  brought  fearful  miseries  to  church  and  state.  In  the 
following  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  religion  was  made 
popular  by  the  strict  example  of  the  king.  He  was  eulogized 
bv  monastic  writers  for  the  munificence  with  which  he  founded 
the  stately  abbey  of  Westminster;  he  is  praised  by  them  as  a 
pure  and  sainted  king.  His  French  education  made  him  partial 
to  French  customs  and  language.  His  church  preferments  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extended  to  Frenchmen.  From  that  time  that 
affectation  of  French  usages  began,  which  has  prevailed, 'more 
or  less  extensively,  ever  since  national  antipathy  and  envy  at 
length  drove  these  parasites  back  to  their  own  country. 

During  the  few  years  that  preceded  the  Norman  conquest, 
little  of  note  in  ecclesiastical  matters  occurred.  Again  the 
Saxon  was  invaded  by  his  kinsmen.  For  the  Norman  con- 
querors were  descendants  of  the  same  stock  as  Bede  and  Al- 
fred, and  as  the  Danes,  so  long  a  terror  to  the  island.  The 
old  restlessness  was  fast  dying  out,  and  England,  as  it  was 
almost  the  first  object  of  Norse  cupidity  and  cruelty,  became 
also  the  final  home  of  the  three  branches  that  had  overrun  it. 
From  their  union,  after  centuries  of  warfare  and  wandering, 
sprang  the  vigor  and  masterly  power  of  their  descendants. 

*  Soames'  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
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The  Norman  was  yet  cruel  but  somewhat  civilized ;  his  relig- 
ion was  in  form  like  that  of  the  Saxon,  and  supplied  an  impor- 
tant means  for  bringing  the  two  into  harmony  of  feeling  and 
action.  Saxon  influence  disappeared  for  a  time  before  the  in- 
solent, usurping  conquerors ;  but  it  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
extirpated.  Slowly,  but  with  sure  step,  the  Saxon  peasant 
gained  upon  the  foreign  lord,  who  became  dependent  upon  the 
industry  and  thrift  of  the  conquered  thrall  for  his  corn  and 
wool.  The  Norman  rejoiced  only  in  castle  and  hunting-park, 
and  so  must  be  indebted  to  the  hand  that  ploughed  the  glebe 
or  spread  the  sail. 

There  was  a  double  rule  to  be  maintained.  The  conqueror 
had  claims  upon  France,  and  they  must  be  established.  The 
Saxon  was  welcomed  as  a  soldier,  however  hated  as  a  subject. 
Preferment  and  consideration  await  the  soldier,  and  the  Saxon 
won  a  higher  place',  and  became  necessary  to  his  king.  At 
length  intermarriages  brought  the  abject  race  into  freer  life. 
Religious  duties  were  performed  by  the  Norman  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence.  Rich  establishments  were  built  of  marble 
conveyed  from  Italy ;  thence  they  derived,  also,  a  refinement 
and  a  degree  of  knowledge,  previously  unknown  to  the  Saxon. 

The  church,  thenceforth,  supported  directly  by  Roman  inter- 
position and  direction,  became  a  distinct  power  in  the  realm. 
Though  Saxon  thane  and  franklin  and  bishop  gave  way  to  Nor- 
man lord  and  priest,  yet  the  healthful  truths  and  living  princi- 
ples of  Bode,  and  Alfred,  and  Elfric,  were  destined,  in  the 
hearts  of  Wicliife,  Tyndale  and  Knox,  to  find  a  full  resurrec- 
tion, in  spite  of  priestly  arrogance  and  Roman  cruelty  and 
craft. 


DOCTKINES  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH. 

The  complete  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  perfect 
guide  to  eternal  life,  was  never  questioned  by  the  Saxon  divines. 
Elfric  asks  :  "How  can  he  fare  well  who  turns  his  heart  away 
from  holy  Scripture  ?"  We  find  in  the  remains  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  no  intimation  that  the  divine  record  is  not  a  com- 
plete  repository  of  all  that  concerns  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
man.     The  clergy,  at  their  election  and  consecration,  were  sol- 
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emnly  asked :  "  Will  you  apply  the  whole  powers  of  your  mind 
to  the  study  of  holy  Scripture  ?  Will  you  instruct  the  people 
committed  to  your  charge,  in  the  things  which  you  shall  have 
drawn  from  the  sacred  volume  ?"  Nor  was  tho  canonical  au- 
thority of  those  books  asserted  which  are  ordinarily  called 
apocryphal ;  they  were  freely  used  for  popular  instruction,  but 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  men  from  considering  them  as  inte- 
gral portions  of  God's  recorded  word.  Alcuin  describes  the 
soul  ignorant  of  Scripture  as  "  weighed  down  by  famine  and 
blindness." 

From  this  veneration  for  the  inspired  word  there  naturally 
flowed  a  firm  belief  in  its  fundamental  doctrines.  The  Saxon 
escaped  the  mass  of  erroneous  speculations  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  so  common  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  faith  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  adopted  the  three  creeds,  the  Apostles'  creed,  the 
Nicene  creed  and  the  Athanasian  creed,  as  his  standard.  The 
expressions  of  Bede  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  were  in  high 
repute.     He  says :  , 

"  There  is  one  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ;  and  we  should', 
believe  in  him,  because  he  is  the  true  God  and  alone  almighty  ;  who  never 
began  nor  had  a  beginning.  God  remains  in  trinity,  indivisible  and  in  the- 
unity  of  one  divinity.  Truly  the  Father  is  one  thing,  the  Son  another,  and\ 
the  Holy  Ghost  another ;  yet,  nevertheless,  of  the  three,  the  Divinity  is  one, 
the  glory  alike  and  the  majesty  equally  eternal.  The  Father  is  Almighty  God,, 
the  Son  is  Almighty  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Almighty  God.  Yet  they  are 
not  three  Almighty  Gods,  but  one  Almighty  God.  Three  they  are  in  persons 
and  in  names,  and  one  in  divinity.  Three,  because  the  Father  is  ever  Father 
and  the  Son  is  ever  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  ever  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  of 
them  no  one  ever  changes  from  that  which  he  is.  Truly  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  have  one  divinity  and  one  nature  and  one  work." 

He  uses  the  following  illustration,  "  the  sun  that  shines  above 
us  has  three  properties  in  itself;  the  bodily  substance,  the 
light,  the  heat.  The  light  is  ever  from  the  sun  and  ever  with 
it;  the  heat  comes  to, us  with  the  light.  And  the  Son  of  Al- 
mighty God  is  ever  begotten  from  the  Father,  and  ever  dwell- 
ing with  him.  The  sun's  heat  goeth  from  it  and  from  its  light; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  goeth  ever  from  the  Father  and  from  the 

Son  alike." 
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The  people  were  carefully  taught  to  consider  the  revelations 
of  God,  which  they  could  not  understand,  as  the  indispensable 
objects  of  a  true  Christian  faith. 

Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  deemed  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church,  and  made  the  only  necessary  ordinances. 
We  gain  from  their  religious  monuments  that  the  unworthiness 
of  the  minister  in  no  way  defeats  the  operation  of  God's  sacra- 
ments. Baptism  was  refused  adults  who  were  incapable  of  re- 
peating the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  Infant  baptism  was 
generally  prevalent.  The  spiritual  grace  received  by  baptism 
was  with  great  care  identified  with  regeneration.  After  bap- 
tism none  were  allowed  to  depart  without  partaking  of  the  eu- 
charist.  Among  the  ceremonies  at  the  commemoration  of  the 
Last  Supper,  the  more  pious  adopted  the  custom  of  the  wash- 
ing of  feet;  taking  the  words  of  Christ  in  a  most  literal  sense. 
Whenever  illness  caused  alarm,  the  elders  of  the  church  were 
summoned  to  pray  and  impart  unction,  as  in  James  5 :  14.  Un- 
due expectations  that  all  the  benefits  mentioned  by  the  Apostle 
would  ensue ;  a  belief  that  bodily  suffering  would  be  alleviated 
as  well  as  spiritual  advantage  conferred,  destined  the  sick  to 
frequent  disappointment  and  thus  the  belief  in  the  u7iciion  kei^t 
no  firm  hold  upon  the  popular  mind. 

The  Saxon  teachers  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  and  the  need  of  divine  grace;  without  faith, 
they  declared,  no  man  can  please  God.  They  taught  that  re- 
ligious principles  which  did  not  manifest  themselves  in  good 
works,  only  blinded  the  understanding  and  betrayed  the  soul. 
That  regard  for  the  Sabbath  which  distinguishes  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Saxons  from  every  other  race,  is  an  inheritance  from 
the  days  of  Bede  and  Aldhelm.  Many  enactments  now  extant 
witness  the  protection  sought  to  be  given  to  that  day.  Its 
strict  observance  was  solemnly  enjoined  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  God's  word  and  obtaining  direction  for  the  soul. 

The  mode  of  baptism  was  invariably  by  immersion.  Bede,  in 
writing  of  baptism,  uses  the  expression :  "  Thou  seest  him  be- 
dipped  in  the  sheer  (pure)  water,  and  again  drawn  up."     .     . 

Asceticism  was  not  then  without  many  .  admirers,  and  high 
praises  were  bestowed  upon  a  life  of  celibacy;    the  chief  pre- 
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lates  declared  the  clergy  to  be  bound,  though  not  in  law,  yet  in 
conscience  to  embrace  it. 

Fasting  at  stated  times,  but  especially  in  Lent,  was,'enjoined, 
and  penance  was  required  of  the  irreligious  who  neglected  its 
observance.  But  fasting  was  not  then  regarded  as  in  later 
years  by  the  papal  church ;  it  was  in  no  way  believed  in  itself 
able  to  make  men,  however  rigorously  they  might  observe  it, 
acceptable  in  God's  sight.  Fasting  was  deemed  valueless,  ex- 
cept accompanied  and  followed  by  forsaking  of  sin. 

In  regard  to  predestination  and  free-will,  people  were  assur- 
ed that  the  decrees  of  God  had  allotted  perdition  to  those  only 
in  whom  was  foreseen  an  irreclaimable  habit  of  disobedience. 

From  his  own  ignorance  and  the  demands  of  a  rude  age,  the 
Saxon  divine  often  bronp-ht  into  his  discourse  fanciful  ideas, 
taken  from  the  apocryphal  gospels  and  other  questionable 
authorities.  It  was  supposed  that  Satan  would  be  unbound  at 
the  expiration  of  a  thousand  years  from  Christ's  appearance  on 
earth.  When  the  year  1000  had  passed,  the  vices  and  disor- 
ders which  prevailed  were  supposed  to  herald  Satan's  ap- 
proach. 

The  soul  had  no  abode  previous  to  its  entrance  to  the  body, 
but  God  was  believed  to  create  it  at  once  and  place  it  in  the 
body. 

The  Saxon  church  was  in  no  wise  afflicted  with  a  belief  in 
the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.  Bede  understood  the  language  of 
Christ :  '^  Upon  this  rock,"  &c.,  to  be  a  metaphorical  expression, 
in  which  Christ  signifies  his  own  work  j  the  faith  that  Peter 
held  was  the  rock.  The  equality  of  Peter  and  Paul  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  following  lines  from  a  metrical  Latin  hymn  of 
the  Saxon  times : 


"  Peter  is  porter  of  heaven, 
And  Paul  teacher  of  the  globe, 
And  they  are  judges  of  the  world  equally, 
And  true  lights  of  the  earth." 

Bede  calls  Paul :  "  Ille  ccelestis  exerdtus  prmcipuus  miles' 
Which  Alfred  paraphrased :  "  The  greatest  soldier,  and  the 
highest  of  the  heavenly  army."     No  such  language  can  be  at- 
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tributed  to  one  who  believed  Paul  to  be  inferior  to  Peter.  In 
regard  to  the  power  of  absolving  or  binding  given  to  Peter, 
Bede  taught  that  the  privilege  and  power  were  extended  to  ev- 
ery true  disciple,  and  were  to  be  used  by  the  Christian  church 
by  command  of  its  master.  "  Should  rashness  or  corruption 
presume  to  condemn  innocence  or  absolve  iniquity,  the  sen- 
tence," he  says,  "assuredly,  will  not  be  ratified  on  high."  The 
Saxon  clergy  found  in  Christ's  words  only  a  strong  admonition 
to  keep  his  doctrmes  entire  and  pure ;  signifying  that  only  an 
unbending  profession  of  faith,  like  that  of  Peter,  could  gain  ad- 
mittance through  the  heavenly  gates.  They  found  no  arbitrary 
preference  expressed  for  Simon  Peter  in  the  language  of  the 
Master,  but  felt  that  by  it  was  taught,  that  all  who  would  en- 
ter heaven  must  rest  upon  that  faith  which  Peter  so  promptly 
expressed.  The  prevailing  feeling  was  rather  of  Paul's  superi- 
ority over  all  other  apostles. 

What  were  the  relations  of  the  Saxon  church  to  the  Eoman 
See  ?  It  was  regarded  by  the  clergy  with  "  affectionate  esteem 
and  grateful  veneration."  But  there  was  nothing  known  of 
€uch  pretensions  as  were  advanced  by  Gregory  YII.  There 
was  no  papal  legate  residing  among  them  claiming  the  undenia- 
ble jurisdiction  of  his  master  and  interfering  with  their  liber- 
ties. Whenever  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  was  at  variance 
With  their  own  judgment,  they  never  hesitated  to  follow  the 
latter.  Their  princes  were  their  ecclesiastical  heads,  and  they 
looked  for  direction  nowhere  away  from  the  island.  The  agents 
of  the  pope  appear  to  have  been  treated  only  with  the  defer- 
ence due  to  their  rank  and  and  abilities.  No  See  was  acknowl- 
edged as  superior  to  that  of  Canterbury ;  advice  and  informa- 
tion only,  were  sought  from  Italy. 

The  complete  direction  of  religious  concerns  in  their  do- 
minions was  the  undisputed  and  unvarying  prerogative  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  Edgar  styled  himself,  "  the  Vicar  of  Christ;" 
Edward  the  Confessor  claimed  to  be,  "  Yicar  of  the  Supreme 
King."  The  tide  of  corruption  which  flowed  in  rapidly,  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  from  Rome,  brought  evils  which  the  Ref- 
ormation, taking  up  some  of  the  very  principles  once  held  by 
the  Saxon  church  as  its  weapons,  was  called  to  encounter. 
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Even  Theodore,  a  foreigner  and  the  nominee  of  the  pope  be- 
sides, admitted  no  right  of  Rome  to  jurisdiction  over  the  island* 
In  the  age  after  Theodore,  when  the  papacy  introduced  the 
worship  of  images,  that  practice  was  pronounced  by  the  British 
clergy  "  contrary  to  the  true  faith,  unsuitable  to  the  church  of 
God."  Egbert  declares  that  the  worship  of  images  was  repro- 
bated by  the  church  of  England.  By  these  examples  we  learn 
that  image-worship  was  forbidden,  and  that  papal  authority  was 
no  infallible  guide. 

The  Saxons  were  taught  to  sue  for  blessings  only  through 
the  Saviour ;  mediation  was  confined  to  Him.  The  pious  dead 
were  often  pointed  at  as  encouragements  to  a  faithful  life,  but 
the  people  were  warned  against  putting  their  honors  in  the 
place  of  Christ.  The  church  was  however  taught  that  the  spir- 
its of  just  men  entertain  a  lively  interest  for  men;  the  church 
triumphant  joined  in  warm  sympathy  with  the  church  militant. 
The  saints  were  deemed  constant  supplicants  in  behalf  of  suf- 
fering mortals.  Prayers  were,  at  length,  offered  to  God  that 
the  saints  might  be  permitted  to  aid  the  suppliant  in  his  strug- 
gles ;  this  afterwards  degenerated  into  direct  invocation  of 
saints,  but  not  until  after  the  times  of  Bede.  The  invocation 
of  the  Virgin  was  likewise  unknown  in  the  earlier  life  of  the 
church ;  but,  it  gradually,  aided  from  Rome,  became  fixed  su- 
preme in  the  later  saint  worship.  Her  perpetual  virginity  was 
maintained,  but  her  immaculate  conception  denied. 

By  the  ninth  century  friendship  with  Rome  had  caused  the 
Saxons  to  look  with  approbation  upon  the  worship  of  images. 
Religious  honors  were  paid  to  the  cross,  to  graven  images  and 
to  real  or  imaginary  remains  of  the  saints.  The  Decalogue  was 
curtailed  by  omitting  the  first  commandment ;  to  fill  up  the 
number  still  to  ten  the  last  was  divided  into  two.  Alfred  au- 
thorized this  violation ;  unable,  however,  to  avoid  all  reference 
to  the  first  command,  he  degrades  it  to  the  tenth  place  and  mu- 
tilates it  by  writing :  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  any  golden  or  sil- 
ver gods." 

The  penitential  discipline  of  the  Saxon  church,  introduced  by 
Theodore,  was  one  of  extreme  rigor.    His  Penitential,  embrac- 
ing every  known  shade  of  human  transgression,  affixed  to  each 
33* 
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a  definite  degree  of  penance.  The  clergy  dispensed  discipline 
according  to  their  judgement  of  the  heinousness  of  the  offence ; 
this  department  of  labor  became  an  important  object  of  study 
with  them.  To  obtain  any  skill  in  this  department  a  somewhat 
definite  knowledge  of  the  special  sins  of  individuals  was  neces- 
sary; auricular  confession  was  introduced  and  acquired  as  a 
duty  fitted  to  produce  humility  of  heart  in  the  penitent,  and  to 
give  needed  information  to  the  clergy.  But  even  Theodore  gave 
offence  to  those  more  zealous  for  the  Roman  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, by  declaring  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  confession  to  God 
alone  was  sufficient.  There  was  hardly  strict  uninformity  in 
the  way  in  which  this  matter  of  confession  was  regarded.  A 
rubric  occurring  in  a  penitential  service,  but  a  little  before  the 
Conquest,  states  freely:  "that  absolution  from  mortal  sins  may 
be  obtained  by  secret  satisfaction."  The  Saxons  did  not  gener- 
ally deem  auricular  confession  sacramental  in  its  nature  with- 
out true  repentance. 

The  people  were  expressly  taught  that  their  spiritual  guides 
*'  acted  merely  as  the  dispensers  of  discipline,  and  as  the  com- 
municators of  God's  pleasure  to  mankind."  The  authority  of 
the  priest  was  not  sufficient  to  absolve  the  soul  without  contri- 
tion: "It  is  not  enough,"  says  one  of  their  homilies,  "that  thou 
turn  away  from  evil,  unless  thou,  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
thy  condition,  accomplish  good.  Penitence^  with  cessation  of 
evil,  and  alms-deeds,  and  holy  prayers,  and  faith,  and  trust  in 
God,  and  the  true  love  of  God  and  man,  heal  and  medicine  our 
eins,  if  we  earnestly  follow  the  advice  of  our  physicians."  The 
penitent  was  warned  that  only  true  repentance  before  God 
could  deliver  him  from  severe  justice. 

A  general  expectation,  undoubtedly,  prevailed  of  some  cleans- 
ing fires  reserved  for  a  large  number  of  disembodied  souls;  but 
it  was  held  mostly  in  the  form  of  mere  speculation,  which  indi- 
viduals might,  at  will,  accept  or  refuse.  Transubstantiation  was 
regarded  with  singular  unanimity  as  "  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture."  Saxon  theology  was  wholly  untainted  with 
this  doctrine. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  sermon,*  preach- 

•  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  3  ;  p.  503 
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ed  nine  hundred  years  ago,  will  show  the  style  and  spirit  of 
some  of  the  addresses  from  the  clergy  to  the  people : 

"Dearest  men  !  I  entreat,  and  would  humbly  teach  you  that  you  should 
grieve  now  for  your  sins,  because  in  the  future  life  our  tears  will  tell  for 
nought.  Hear  the  Lord  now,  who  invites  and  will  grant  us  forgiveness.  Here 
he  is  very  gentle  with  us  ;  there  he  will  be  severe.  Here  his  mild-hearted- 
ness  is  over  us  ;  there  will  be  an  eternal  judgment.  Here  is  transient  joy  ; 
there  will  be  perpetual  sorrow. 

Study,  my  beloved,  those  things  which  are  about  to  come  to  you.  Humble 
yourselves  here,  that  you  be  not  abased  hereafter.  This  world  and  all  within 
it  pass  away,  and  then  with  our  soul  alone  we  must  satisfy  the  Almighty  God. 
The  father  cannot  then  help  the  son,  nor  the  child  the  parent,  but  each  will 
be  judged  according  to  his  own  deeds. 

O  man  !  what  are  you  doing?  Be  not  like  the  dumb  cattle.  O  think  and 
remember  how  great  a  separation  the  Deity  has  placed  between  us  and  them. 
He  sends  to  us  an  understanding  soul,  but  they  have  none.  Watch  then,  O 
man  !  Pray  and  entreat  while  thou  may.  Remember  that  for  thee  the  Lord 
descended  from  the  high  heaven  to  the  most  lowly  state,  that  he  might  raise 
thee  to  that  exalted  life.  Gold  and  silver  cannot  aid  us  from  those  grim  and 
cruel  torments,  from  those  flames  that  will  never  be  extinguished,  and  from 
those  serpents  that  never  die." 

After  speaking  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  wicked 
at  the  judgment;  the  preacher  says : 

"  0  how  miserable  and  joyless  will  those  become  who  neglected  the  divine 
commandments,  to  hear  this  fearful  sentence!  Always  should  these  things 
be  before  our  eyes.  Where  are  the  kings  that  once  triumphed,  and^all  the 
mighty  of  the  earth?  Where  are  their  treasures?  Where  is  their  splendid 
apparel?  O  for  how  short  a  life  are  they  now  brought  to  an  endless  death  ! 
For  what  a  transient  glory  have  they  earned  a  lasting  sorrow  !  How  paltry 
the  profit  for  which  they  have  brought  these  wretched  torments!  How  mo- 
mentary was  the  laughter  that  has  been  changed  to  these  bitter  and  burning 
tears!" 

Here  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  lesson 
sought  to  be  conveyed,  the  following  legendary  tale,  which  is 
not  without  force,  and  exhibits  considerable  richness  of  imagi- 
nation : 

"  A  holy  man  had  once  a  spiritual  vision.     He  saw  a  soul  on  the   point  of 
being  driven  out  of  a  body,  but  she  dared  not  leave  it,  because  she  saw  an  ex- 
ecrable fiend  standing  before  her.     '  What  are  you  doing,'   cried  the  devil. 
Why  do  you  not  come  out?     Do  you  hope  that  Michael,  the  archangel,  will 
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come  with  his  company  of  angels,  and  carry  you  soon  away  V  Then  another 
devil  answered,  and  said,*  you  need  not  fear  that.  I  know  his  works,  and, 
day  and  night,  was  always  with  him.' 

The  wretched  soul,  seeing  this,  began  to  shriek  and  cry:  *  Wo !  wo! 
■wretched  me,  why  was  I  ever  created  ?  Why  did  1  enter  this  foul  and  polluted 
hody  ?'  She  looked  at  her  body  and  exclaimed  *  miserable  corpse,  it  was  thou 
that  didst  seize  the  wealth  of  the  stranger,  and  wast  ever  heaping  up  treasure. 
It  was  thou  that  wouldst  deck  thyself  with  costly  raiment.  When  thou  wast 
all  scarlet,  I  was  all  black  ;  when  thou  wast  merry,  I  was  sad  ;  when  thou 
didst  laugh,  1  wept.  O  wretched  thou,  what  art  thou  now  but  a  loathsome 
mass,  the  food  of  worms !  Thou  mayest  rest  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
earth,  but  I  shall  go  groaning  and  miserable  to  hell.' 

The  devil  then  exclaimed :  '  pierce  his  eye,  because  with  his  eyesight  he 
was  active  in  all  injustice ;  pierce  his  mouth,  because  with  that  he  eat  and 
drank  and  talked,  as  he  lusted;  pierce  his  heart,  because  neither  pity, religion, 
nor  the  love  of  God  was  ever  in  it.' 

While  the  soul  was  suffering  these  things,  a  great  splendor  shone  before 
her,  and  she  asked  what  the  brightness  meant.  The  devil  told  her  it  came 
from  the  celestial  regions.  •  And  you  shall  go  through  those  dwellings,  most 
bright  and  fair,  but  must  not  stay  there.  You  shall  hear  the  angelic  choirs, 
and  see  the  radiance  of  all  the  holy  ;  but  there  you  cannot  dwell.'  Again  the 
wretched  soul  exclaimed, '  Wo  to  me,  that  I  ever  saw  the  light  of  the  human 
world!'" 

Mv  dearest  men  !  Let  us  then  remember  that  the  life  we  now  live  is  short, 
sinful,  frail,  falling,  wretched  and  deceitful  to  all  that  love  it.  We  live  in 
trouble,  and  we  die  in  sorrow ;  and  when  it  ends,  they  also  who  would  not 
repent  and  give  alms  must  go  to  torment  and  there  suffer  an  immeasurable  pun- 
ishment for  their  misdeeds.  There  the  afflicted  soul  will  hang  over  hot  flames 
and  be  beaten  and  bound  and  thrown  down  into  the  blackest  place,  especially 
they  who  will  show  no  mercy  now.  But  let  us  turn  ourselves  to  a  better 
state  and  earn  an  eternal  kingdom  with  Christ  and  his  saints,  forever  and  ever, 
world  without  end.     Amen." 

We  select  the  following  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  private 
devotions  written  in  prose : 


*'  O,  Lord,  our  King  and  our  God  I  propitious,  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
thy  petitioners.  Deign  to  hear  ihem  devoutly  approaching  thee  in  the  morn- 
ing hour,  that  through  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  and  cleansed  from  all  the 
stain  of  sins,  we  may  enter  thy  house,  and  everywhere  sing  thy  praises  in  thy 
fear." 

"Govern  us,  O  Lord,  and  then  we  shall  want  nothing  ;  for  what  is  there 
to  be  desired  under  thy  government  but  thyself  alone?  What  is  there  to  be 
sought  for,  while  thou  sparest  us,  but  thy  glory?  Lead  us  then,  through  the 
path  of  justice,  and  convert  our  souls  from  every  evil  action  to  virtue.  May 
we,  under  thy  protection,  neither  fear  the  adversities  that  may  assail  us,  nor 
dread  the  approach  of  the  shadow  of  death  or  its  evils." 
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"  O  Lord,  who  hast  become  our  refuge  before  ihe  mountains  were  made,  or 
the  dry  land  was  formed:  Author  of  lime,  yet  without  any  limit  of  time  thy- 
self !  In  thy  nature  there  is  no  past.  To  thee  the  future  is  never  new.  There 
everlasting   virtue  is  always  present.      There  immutable  truth  endures  for- 


M 


ever 

"Despise  not  our  contrite  and  humble  heart;  and  by  the  ineffable  power  of 
the  Trinity,  may  there  be  the  testimony  of  the  One  Divinity  that,  strengthen- 
ed by  the  Father,  renewed  by  the  Son,  and  guarded  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
may  rejoice  in  thee." 

These  selections  are  from  a  rich  collection  in  Spelman's  An- 
glo-Saxon Psalter,  quoted  by  Turner. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  workings  of  the  Saxon  mind 
in  their  addresses  to  God  in  the  form  of  poetry.  We  give  the 
following,  in  which  is  mingled  remarkable  purity  and  strength 
of  thought  and  feeling: 

"  Chief  of  Victory, 
how  glorious  thou  art, 
mighty  and  strong  in  power  ! 
King  of  all  Kings  ! 
the  living  Christ ; 
Creator  of  all  the  worlds 
Ruler  of  Angels, 
Noblest  of  all  nobility, 

Saviour  Lord  ! 

*     *     #     #     * 

Thy  power  is  so  great, 

Mighty  Lord ! 

so  that  ncJne  truly  know  it, 

nor  the  exaltation 

of  the  state  of  the  angels 

of  the  King  of  heaven. 

I  confess  thee 

Almighty  God  ! 

I  believe  on  thee, 

beloved  Saviour, 

that  thou  art 

the  great  one, 

and  the  strong  in  power, 

and  the  condescending 

of  all  gods, 

and  the  eternal  King 

of  all  creatures ; 

and  I  am 

one  of  little  worth 
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and  a  depraved  man, 

who  is  sinning  here 

very  nearly 

day  and  night. 

I  do  as  I  would  not, 

sometimes  in  actions, 

sometimes  in  words, 

sometimes  in  thought, 

very  guilty 

in  conscious  wickedness 

oft  and  repeatedly. 

But  I  beseech  thee  now 
Lord  of  heaven  ! 
And  pray  to  thee, 
best  of  human-born, 
that  thou  pity  me, 
Mighty  Lord  ! 
High  King  of  heaven  ! 
and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 

and  aid  me 

Father  Almighty, 

that  I  thy  will 

may  perform, 

before  from  this  frail  life 

I  depart. 

Refuse  me  not, 

Lord  of  Glory, 

But  grant  me. 

blessed,  illustrious  King, 

permit  me  with  angels, 

up  to  ascend 

to  sit  in  the  sky ; 

and  praise  the  God  of  heaven 

with  the  tongue  of  the  holy, 

world  without  end.     Amen. " 

In  one  of  the  Saxon  homilies  we  have  a  picture  of  the  future 
world : 

"  There  will  be  our  eternal  recompense  between  angels  and  high-angels 
forever  in  heaven's  kingdom.  There  love  will  never  err,  nor  enmity  disturb. 
There  the  sacred  societies  will  always  dwell  in  beauty  and  glory  and  pleas- 
ure. There  will  be  mirth  and  majesty,  and  everlasting  bliss  with  the  Deity 
himself*" 

The  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  minister  Ripon  is  the 
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earliest   account  left  us  of   the   dedication  of    an    English 
church. 

"On  the  assembly  of  princes  and  people  coming  together,  Wilfred,  or  one 
of  his  priests,  appears  to  have  offered  a  prayer  taken  from  the  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon (I  Kings  VIII.),  to  consecrate  the  house  of  God  and  the  prayers  of  the 
people  in  it.  They  then  dedicated  the  altar,  which  was  raised  on  steps,  and 
laid  over  it  a  purple  covering,  embroidered  with  gold  ;  the  sacred  vessels  were 
then  placed  on  it,  and  all  the  congregation  partook  of  the  holy  communion. 
Then  the  bishop,  standing  in  front  of  the  altar,  delivered  a  sermon,  turning 
towards  the  people,  and  enumerated  in  it  all  the  gifts  of  land  which  the 
princes  of  Northumbria  had  given  to  the  minister  of  Ripon  ;  and  exhorting 
them  to  go  on  in  such  good  works,  made  mention  of  the  old  British  churches, 
which  were  lying  waste  about  the  country  where  they  dwelt.  Among  the 
other  precious  gifts  presented  by  Wilfred  on  this  occasion,  was  *  a  wonderful 
piece  of  workmanship,  unheard  of  before  his  time.'  This  was  a  copy  of  the 
four  Gospels,  written  with  gilded  letters  on  parchment,  adorned  with  purple 
and  other  colors,  the  cover  of  which  was  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
After  the  service  was  concluded  the  festivities  began."* 
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At  the  formal  institution  of  the  gospel  ministry,  He  who  in- 
stituted it  for  all  time  and  all  lands,  said :  "  All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  "Go  ye  (ministers)  there- 
fore'^ continued  he,  "  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you.  And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  wxrio  the 
end  of  the  world.  Amen."  In  the  plcntitude  of  that  unlimited 
divine  right  and  power  the  Lord  Jesus  commands  apostles  and 
their  successors  in  the  ministry,  and  pledges  them  the  requisite 
aid  in  executing  his  orders.  The  "  Amen"  is  his  signature  to 
this  comprehensive  order,  issued  to  the  ministry. 

•Early  Eng.  Church:  Edward  Churton. 

f  The  substance  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  Maine  Western  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 1864.  , 
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The  work  is  great :  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  all  the 
tongues  of  the  babbling  earth ;  to  institute  the  great  variety  of 
measures  requisite  to  give  not  only  reading,  but  oral  instruc- 
tions, from  those  translated  Scriptures,  to  a  thousand  million  of 
inhabitants  from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  with  the  liv- 
ing voice  the  ministry  urge  upon  the  consciences  of  all,  the 
things  commanded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  if  with  his  own  voice 
they  hear  him  saying,  "  Search  the  Scriptures." 

But  his  wisdom  and  power  are  ample  to  sustain  those  whom 
he  orders  to  execute  his  commands.  "  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  The  ministry  must  have  spir- 
ual  and  temporal  support.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  made  ample 
provision  for  both  classes  of  wants,  and  explicitly  instructed 
men  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  he  meets  their  drafts  for 
either  kind  of  supplies.  A  prayerful,  devout  and  industrions 
life  in  the  holy  calling,  is  the  condition  precedent  in  both  cases. 
With  this  condition  fulfilled,  all  believe  that  prayer,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  spiritual  aid  is  universally  answered.  No 
man's  draft  has  been  dishonored  from  the  time  the  Great  Cap- 
tain said  "  I  am  with  you"  to  the  present.     Nor  will  it  ever  be. 

But  has  He  in  like  manner  given  the  ministry  specific  orders 
as  to  their  temporal  support  ?  Mark  the  form  of  the  question, 
if  you  please.  Has  the  Lord  Jesus  given  the  ministry  a  definite 
command  as  to  their  own  temporal  support?  Paul  shall  make 
answer:  1  Cor.  9  :  13,  14:  "Do  ye  not  know  that  they  whicli 
minister  about  the  holy  things  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple ; 
and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ? 
Even  so  hath  the  Lord  [Jesus]  ordained,  that  they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel."  Literally  and  correctly, 
'^  the' Lord  commanded  those  mho  preach  the  gospel  to  live  of 
the  gospel.'^ 

He  who  appoints  ministers  gives  them  orders,  not  permis- 
sion simply,  where  to  get  their  temporal  support :  to  get  it 
where  they  do  their  ivork,  of  those  for  tvhom  they  loork.  This 
is  the  rule,  and  the  lawful  departures  from  it,  as  the  apostle 
shows  in  the  context  where  he  gives  the  rule,  are  exceptions, 
and  exceptions  purely  in  the  sense  in  which  an  exception 
proves  the  rule.     The  apiJstle  Paul  in  the  passage   is  insist- 
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ing   upon  his  right   to  enforce  the  rule,  though  for    certain 
reasons  he  forbears  to  do  so,  as  also  did  Barnabas. 

It  may  seem  at  first  a  little  surprising  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
commanded  the  preachers  how  to  obtain  their  temporal  sup- 
port, rather  than  to  issue  the  order  directly  to  the  church  to 
pay.  Why  was  not  the  order  to  the  church  in  this  form  ?  "  Pay 
your  ministers  competent  salaries."  At  first  it  may  strike  one 
that  this  would  be  more  natural  and  appropriate.  But  to  give 
the  command  directly  to  the  ministers  themselves,  will  be  seen 
to  be  more  natural^  if  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  Lord  was  send- 
ing the  preachers  forth  to  form  a  given  state  of  society.  The 
new  state  of  society  was  to  be  based  upon  the  instructions  of 
those  preachers  themselves.  Besides,  the  form  in  which  we 
find  it  is  important  to  the  efi'ectiveness  of  the  ministry  itself. 
When  his  bread  is  made  dependent  upon  the  sweat  of  his  face 
in  a  given  calling,  the  best  condition  is  supplied  to  develop  the 
skill,  force,  perseverance  and  consequent  success  of  the  work- 
man in  that  calling.  The  relation  becomes  permanent  and  cer- 
tain as  opposed  to  incidental  and  contingent.  And  such  per- 
manency in  the  ministerial  calling  must  be  assumed  or  we  mis- 
take the  Saviour's  instructions. 

But,  be  these  suggestions  correct  or  not,  the  word  of  the- 
Holy  Spirit  is  definite,  the  Lord  Jesus  commanded  preachers 
to  live  of  the  Gospel.  The  evangelists  before  Paul,  had  said 
the  same  in  substance,  as  in  Matt.  10:  10,  and  parallel  pass- 
ages. "  Provide,"  said  Jesus  to  the  preachers,  "  neither  gold, 
nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves :  for  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  meat."  That  is,  do  not  by  other  means 
than  your  calling  as  preachers  provide  for  your  temporal  sup- 
port in  much  or  little :  you  are  entitled  to  your  full  support  for 
your  ministerial  work.  The  peace  and  blessing  of  the  preach- 
er are  promised  in  full  measure  only  to  those  who  accepted  the 
labors  of  the  preacher  upon  this  condition. 

Paul's  course  in  urging  the  doctrine   of  ministerial  support 
upon  the  Corinthian  church,   as  being  in   accordance  with  the 
Saviour's  command  to  the  ministry,  supplies  a  scriptural  prece- 
dent for  the  guidance  of  the  ministry  in  general  in  regard  to 
34 
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this  doctrine,  and  especially  to  such  ministers  as  for  any  rea- 
son depend  not  upon  a  salary  paid  by  those  among  whom  they 
labor,  their  opportunities  are  manifestly  favorable  for  enforc- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  people  to  heed  this  fundamental  law 
of  the  gospel  system. 

"  Have  we  not  the  power,  [that  is,  the  right  under  Christ,]  to 
eat  and  drink  ?"  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a 
wife,  as  well  as  other  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord 
and  Cephas  ?  or  I  and  Barnabas,  have  we  not  power  to  forbear 
working?"  That  is,  had  not  Paul  and  BarnTibas  the  right,  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  command  to  preachers,  to  live  of  the  gospel, 
to  eat  and  drink  at  the  expense  of  the  churches  they  labored 
for  ?  Had  they  not  the  right  to  have  wife,  sister,  or  other  de- 
pendent relatives  supported  by  the  said  churches,  as  well  as 
John,  James  and  Peter?  Were  Paul  and  Barnabas  alone  under 
obligation  to  be  self-supporting?  No.  They  have  the  same 
right  as  others  to  temporal  support  for  themselves  and  those 
dependent  upon  them.  Paul  insists  that  the  right  is  unimpaired 
though  he  and  Barnabas  forbore  to  exercise  it.  It  was  a  vol- 
untary exception. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  passage  shows  us  that 
the  rule  was  in  practical  observance  in  those  days.  Persons 
who  oppose  paying  ministers  salaries  are  wont  to  have  much  to 
say  about  primitive  Christianity  and  early  Christian  practices. 
But  here  the  apostle  Paul  states  that  the  practice  of  the  prim- 
itive church  was  to  support  the  ministry,  Barnabas  and  himself 
being  exceptions  at  Corinth.  While  professing  to  honor  the 
apostle  and  his  doctrine,  they  insist  upon  making  what  he  states 
to  be  the  exception,  the  rule.  The  farther  they  depart  from 
the  rule  which  the  apostle  lays  down,  the  more  loudly  they 
claim  to  honor  primitive  Christianity. 

The  apostle  Paul  not  only  asserts  the  rule  as  the  positive 
command  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  he  illustrates  and  enforces  it 
by  an  allusion  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  old  dispensation, 
in  its  provisions,  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion. 
In  Num.  18 :  19,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  stated  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  that  economy  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  those  who  were  the  appointed  ministers 
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of  religion  and  their  families,  "  by  a  statute  forever :  it  is  a 
covenant  of  salt  forever  before  the  Lord  unto  thee  and  thy  seed 
with  thee."  It  is  jus  perpeiuum,  it  is  pactum  salis,  it  is  coram 
Domino:  Perpetual  right,  unchanging  law,  it  is  an  obligation 
in  God's  presence  to  be  binding  as  long  as  he  is  on  the  throne. 
It  is  no  mere  incidental  usage,  a  mere  statute  of  convenience. 
It  is  constitutional,  it  is  fundamental,  it  cannot  be  changed 
without  overthrowing  the  whole  system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
It  is  absolutely  essential. 

Referring  to  this  iftichanging  provision  of  the  former  dispen- 
sation, the  apostle  Paul  says,  "  Even  so  has  the  Lord  command- 
ed those  who  preach  the  gospel  to  live  of  the  gospel."  The 
ancient  system  could  not  exist  without  priest  and  Levite.  Nor 
can  the  new  without  the  preacher.  "  Those  who  preach  the 
gospel,"  is  a  phrase  of  technical  significance.  It  means  the  reg- 
ularly constituted  ministers  of  the  religion  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation, as  the  priest  and  Levite  were  of  the  old.  Not  that  oth- 
ers are  hindered  from  doing  good  by  proclaiming  the  truth,  but 
to  give  the  system  life,  development  and  desired  progress,  there 
must  be  recognized  public  functionaries  who  give  their  lives  to 
the  duties  of  their  calling.  So  long  as  such  officers  exist,  so 
long  the  obligation  lasts ;  "  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  gospel."  It  is  a  fundamental,  irrepealable  law  of 
Christianity.  It  is  no  mere  incident,  mere  usage  for  the  time. 
"  Even  so/'  says  Paul,  the  law  requiring  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel  to  live  of  the  gospel  'Ms  a  statute  forever;  it  is  a  cove- 
nant of  salt  forever  before  the  Lord."  It  is  the  practical  base 
of  the  operations  requisite  to  sustain  the  organic  life  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  is  practically  the  only  rational  hope  of  its  progress 
till  it  enlightens  all  lands  and  subjects,  and  blesses  all  nations. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  it  as  an  everlasting  or- 
dinance? Our  government  might  as  well  set  Grant  to  take 
Richmond  without  giving  him  any  supplies,  as  for  any  to  set 
men  to  instruct  all  nations,  after  nullifying  this  statute  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

But  the  inspired  apostle  was  not  content  to  set  forth  this  im- 
portant doctrine  of  ministerial  support  simply  as  a  positive  or- 
dinance of  the  old  and  new  dispensations.     He  maintains  that 
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its  firm  foundation  in  the  principles  of  commutative  justice  is 
manifest  to  the  perceptions  of  candid  men  of  ordinary  capacity. 
"  Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time/'  said  he,  "  at  his  own  charges  ? 
Who  planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not  the  fruit  thereof?  Who 
feedeth  a  flock  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?  Say  I 
these  things  as  a  man,  or  saith  not  the  law  the  same  thing  al- 
so ?  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  Doth  Grod  care  for 
oxen  ?  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  For  our  sakes 
no  doubt,  this  is  written,  that  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in 
hope;  and  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his 
hope.  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great 
thing  that  we  should  reap  your  carnal  things  ?"  That  is  all  as 
if  one  should  say  to-day,  If  our  brave  Union  troops  who  ex- 
pose their  lives  for  the  country,  ought  to  receive  their  food, 
clothing,  wages  and  bounty  from  the  country  they  defend;  if 
the  man  who  raises  an  orchard  on  his  own  land  has  a  right  to 
the  fruit  it  bears;  if  the  man  who  is  at  the  expense  of  carrying 
on  the  dairy  business  has  a  right  to  eat  or  sell  the  butter  and 
cheese  he  makes ;  if  the  farmer  has  a  right  to  the  products  of 
his  own  farm,  when  tilled  by  his  own  hand;  if  even  the  law 
which  commands  us  not  to  starve  the  domestic  animals  which 
serve  us ; — if  all  these  things  are  fit, — if  indeed  any  one  of  them 
is  right  and  just,  then  do  the  principles  of  natural  right  and 
commutative  justice  authorize  "  those  who  preach  the  gospel" 
to  demand  a  temporal  support  from  those  who  accept  their  la- 
bors as  messengers  of  God,  and  the  same  principles,  which  men 
everywhere  instinctively  recognize  as  right  in  secular  business, 
make  it  obligatory  as  a  rule  upon  those  who  accept  those  labors 
to  make  a  pecuniary  return  for  the  time,  talent,  labor  and  skill 
of  the  laborers.     See  also  1  Tim.  5  :  18. 

Thus,  by  the  apostle's  showing,  the  doctrine  of  ministerial 
support  is  a  positive  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  of  perpetual 
obligation.  As  the  support  of  the  priest  and  Levite  was  essen- 
tial to  the  religion  of  the  old  dispensation,  so  is  this  ordinance 
of  Christ  essential  to  the  perpetuation  and  progress  of  the  re- 
ligion- of  the  new.  It  is  not  simply  an  arbitrary,  positive  com- 
mand from  the  head  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  is  found- 
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ed  in  natural  right  and  commutative  justice,  so  manifestly  that 
all  men  instinctively  recognize  in  their  daily  business  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  was  a  doctrine  in  practice 
in  the  apostolic  churches.  Peter,  James  and  John,  according 
to  it,  actually  received  from  the  churches  temporal  support  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents,  as  the  apostle  Paul  testifies. 
Shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  was  the  rule  practised  by 
all  preachers  in  those  times.  What  a  pity,  for  those  who  in 
pretended  zeal  for  primitive  Christianity,  teach  men  to  cast  off 
the  obligation  of  this  perpetual  ordinance  of  Christ,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  written  in  such  explicit  terms  !  Pity  it  is,  that 
for  their  consistency,  they  do  not  insist  that  the  Bible  is  too  sa- 
cred to  be  read  by  the  common  people  I 

We  have  said  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  those  who 
preach  the  gospel  to  demand  under  this  perpetual  statute,  ordain- 
ed by  the  Saviour  himself,  temporal  support  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  is  no  doubt  delicate  ground  to  step  upon,  un- 
less the  divine  warrant  be  at  hand  with  the  proper  intent  and 
limitations.  The  language  "demand,"  <fec.,  may  seem  harsh,  or 
at  least  unnecessarily  offensive.  It  may  be  so.  But  we  must 
not  by  general  and  gentle  terms  hide  from  ourselves  and  our 
readers  that  it  is  a  command  of  Christ  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  ex- 
ercise our  own  pleasure  about  it  as  if  it  were  amatter  of  choice 
to  us.  He  that  calls  preachers  requires  of  them  their  time  and 
energy  in  their  calling  to  such  a  degree  as  does  not  permit 
them  as  a  rule  to  support  themselves.  He  tells  them  to  give 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  his  service,  and  the  temporal  sup- 
port shall  be  at  hand,  according  to  this  divine  enactment. 

When  we  say  demand  our  support,  we  are  not  speaking  or 
thinking  of  human  law.  We  mean  simply  to  demand  it  as  our 
right  under  the  law  of  Christ.  We  do  not  intend  to  imply  any 
connection  between  church  and  state.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers,  whom  Christ  has  ap- 
pointed, to  teach  the  church  all  things  whatsoever  he  has  com- 
manded, to  enforce  this  particular  command,  as  among  those 
things,  upon  the  conscience  of  the  hearer,  as  they  do  the  duty 
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to  lead  a  prayerful  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministry  to  cause 
the  church  to  understand  and  feel  this  obligation.  >.   *(». 

:  Nor  do  we  mean,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  minister  in  ev- 
ery place,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  feelings  of  modesty, 
to  demand  of  his  hearers  his  support,  to  dun  for  his  salary,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministry  as 
such,  to  explain  and  enforce  this  command,  till  both  minister 
and  church  understand  the  reciprocal  duties  which  Christ  means 
by  this  perpetual  statute.  The  ministry  of  a  given  denomina- 
tion, for  instance,  must  adopt  such  measures  as  really  to  in- 
struct that  denomination  fully  upon  this  subject.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  peculiar  obligation  of  those  preachers,  who 
do  not  themselves  receive  a  salary  from  their  hearers,  to  bring 
forth  and  enforce  this  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  known  by  the 
hearers,  in  such  cases,  that  the  preacher  is  not  blinded  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  on  this  point  by  his  own  interest.  It  is 
felt  on  the  part  of  such  as  not  offending  on  the  score  of  plead- 
ing one's  own  cause.  In  part,  this  duty  may  be  performed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  tracts ;  still  further,  by  appro- 
priate sermons  before  such  assemblies  as  are  met  at  our  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Meetings.  • 

But,  after  all  proper  means  of  this  kind  are  used,  it  remains 
to  be  said  that  the  ministry  in  our  own  denomination  is  doubt- 
less incurring  great  guilt  in  the  neglect  of  the  duty  to  explain 
and  enforce  this  doctrine  in  the  churches.  The  ministry  is  per- 
haps more  guilty  in  withholding  instruction  on  this  subject  than 
the  people  are  in  withholding  temporal  support.  There  ought 
to  be  something  like  a  unanimous  agreement  among  ourpreach- 
ers  to  explain  and  enforce  this  doctrine  till  old  prejudices  may 
be  removed  and  the  conscience  quickened  in  regard  to  it 
throughout  the  entire  denomination.  Those  churches  that  are 
already  enlightened  and  doing  well,  will  be  edified  and  strength- 
ened by  listening  to  occasional  well-timed  sermons  on  this  com- 
mand of  Christ.  The  churches  that  are  not  so  instructed  are 
on  the  certain  road  to  ruin,  and  nothing  will  save  them  but  the 
exposition  of  this  doctrine. 

We  intimate  that  certain  prejudices  need  to  be  removed.  It 
is  a  grief  to  think  that  too  many  of  the  early  preachers   in  our 
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denomination,  from  seeing  certain  preachers  demand  their  sup- 
port from  unwilling  hearers  by  human  law,  were  borne  away, 
perhaps,  unconsciously,  and  very  naturally,  doubtless,  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  to  an  extreme  which  involved  one  of  the  great- 
est possible  of  practical  heresies.  We  of  course  refer  to  the 
influence  which  they  exerted  against  the  statute  of  Christ,  that 
preachers  of  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  Probably 
there  was  among  them  much  less  direct  instruction  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  temporal  support  of  the  ministry  is  not  command- 
ed by  Christ,  than  many  suppose.  But  a  few  did  actually 
preach,  of  course  unconsciously,  in  direct  opposition  to  this  es- 
sential law  of  Christianity,  some  consented  rather  by  silence 
than  by  direct  speech  to  the  heresy.  More  encouraged  the 
error  by  failing  to  expose  it  and  present  the  opposite  truth. 
It  was  among  us,  an  evil  of  the  times.  The  eyes  of  good  men 
even  seemed  to  be  holden  from  the  truth.  They  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  all  charity,  but  our  charity  must  not  lead  us  to  pro- 
nounce even  their  error  truth. 

But  the  prejudice  sprung  up  and  propagated  itself.  The  bias 
seems  still  to  be  inherited  iti  some  regions.  The  injuries  re- 
ceived by  young  trees  do  not  leave  them  when  old  without 
scars,  or,  if  the  scars  do  not  appear  on  the  outside,  by  penetrat- 
ing within  we  find  evidence  that  time  does  not  easily  efface  the 
results  of  wounds  given  to  young  life.  The  no  pay  system  13 
so  congenial  to  the  human  heart,  that  it  needed  not  to  be  di- 
rectly taught  to  inflict  wounds  upon  the  young  denominational 
life.  Tares  get  sown  if  only  the  husbandman  sleeps.  But  how- 
ever the  weakness  came,  for  we  will  here  call  it  by  its  most 
amiable  name,  it  still  inheres,  as  we  have  said,  in  some  locali- 
ties. It  is  a  demon  that  will  not  be  cast  out  by  the  ordinary 
"  depart."  It  will  not  go  without  much  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
even  then  it  may  not  go  without  tokens  of  its  destructiveness. 

It  is  b}?  this  heresy,  or  to  say  the  least,  by  the  neglect  of  the 
true  doctrine,  that  we  as  a  denomination  have  sufiered  more  sorely 
than  from  all  other  blunders  and  hinderances  put  together.  The 
places  made  historical  by  "  the  Fathers"  are  too  often  found 
now  only  as  scenes  of  spiritual  desolation.     In  almost  all  cases 
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this  sad  result  can  be  directly  traced  to  this  destructive  heresy, 
as  also  can  any  lack  of  enterprise. 

Its  effects  may  be  traced  in  many  flourishing  churches  and 
communities  of  to-day.  All  but  the  ministers  seem  to  be  go- 
ing along  with  ordinary  temporal  prosperity.  The  prices  of 
products  and  wages  have  nearly  doubled  by  the  depreciation  of 
our  currency.  How  few  such  churches  bestir  themselves  to  in- 
crease the  former  salaries  ?  We  grant  that  other  denomina- 
tions are  in  this  respect  frequently  in  fault,  but  not  quite  uni- 
versally, as  it  seems  to  be  among  us. 

Prosperity,  which  exists  apparently  despite  the  manifest  in- 
fraction of  the  statute  of  Christ,  that  the  preacher  should  live  of  the 
gospel,  is  deceptive.  "  Behold  the  hire  of  the  laborers  which  have 
reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud, 
crieth :  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth."  The  thunder  of  the 
guns  turned  upon  Sumter  may  in  an  unexpected  moment  an- 
nounce the  departure  of  peace  and  prosperity  from  a  Union  so 
founded.  But  years  before,  the  decay  had  begun.  Years  before, 
the  causes  were  in  operation.  God's  care  for  churches  does  not 
imply  that  he  suspends  his  laws,  nor  the  effects  which  trans- 
gressions naturally  produce.  The  men  who  preach  the  gospel 
must  live.  If  they  live  not  of  the  gospel,  they  live  by  more  or 
less  attention  to  secular  business,  which  in  the  end  is  likely  to 
withhold  them  from  their  regular  ministrations.  The  churches 
must  lanjTjuish  for  want  of  care.  The  nedect  of  the  ministrv  is 
preparing  many  additional  scenes  of  desolation  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  denomination.  Numbered  with  such  ruins  will  be 
many  a  church  apparently  prosperous  to-day,  and  that,  too,  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  sin  or  neglect  against  which  we  arc  speaking 
in  this  discourse.  May  timely  actions  change  our  fears  to 
folly  1 

"  Cry  aloud,  spare  not — lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and 
show  my  people  their  transgressions,. and  the  house  of  Jacob 
their  sins."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministry  to  reveal  the  tenden- 
cy of  sin,  to  warn  from  it,  and  to  point  out  the  way  of  salvation. 
The  implication  for  our  encouragement  is  that  the  house  of  Ja- 
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cob  will  hear  our  voice  and  turn  and  live.  If  the  house  of  Jacob 
may  be  thus  turned  from  sins  and  transgressions,  it  certainly 
can  be  (turned  from  errors  and  neglect,  for  that  is  now  the  na- 
ture of  the  chief  obstacle  to  be  surmounted.  The  improvemeut 
on  this  point  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  wonderful  and 
almost  unprecedented.  The  old  prejudices  are  confined  to  lo- 
calities. The  laity  is  frequently  really  in  advance  of  the  min- 
istry in  understanding  how  all  enterprise  in  Education,  in  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  is  dependent  upon  the  culture  and  per- 
sistent enterprise  of  the  ministry,  which  culture  and  enterprise 
are  intimately  related  to  a  competent  temporal  support.  Never 
had  a  ministry  more  to  encourage  them  than  ours  in  attacking 
any  wrong  among  us.  Our  people  are  ready  to  hear  and  im- 
prove, and  if  the  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  not  speedily 
extirpated,  the  fault,  we  believe,  will  lie  at  the  door  of  the  min- 
istry much  more  than  at  the  door  of  the  laity.  But,  if,  as  min- 
isters, we  accomplish  our  duty  upon  this  point,  vital  to  all  sta- 
bility and  progress,  we  must  earnestly  and  unitedly  Undertake 
it :  this  plant  is  not  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  planting ;  it  must 
be  rooted  up.  "  Even  so  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel." 

To  this  rule  the  apostle  Paul  intimates  that  there  may  be 
lawful  exceptions.  He  and  Barnabas  did  not  demand  or  accept 
ample  pecuniary  returns  for  their  labor  in  the  Corinthian 
church.  Paul  gathered  that  church  principally  from  among  the 
heathen.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  first  preachers  among  the 
heathen  cannot  be  supported  by  their  hearers.  To  demand 
salaries  from  them,  even,  when  they  are  first  won  to  Christ, 
would  manifestly  be  a  step  which  the  unconverted  heathen 
around  them  could  use  to  the  prejudice  of  the  new  religion. 
Still,  the  facts,  which  are  stated  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  first 
Corinthians,  show  us  that  the  self-supporting  missionaries  in- 
structed the  church  in  its  duty  to  sustain  the  ministry,  and  that 
the  church  practised  that  duty  toward  those  who  succeeded  the 
first  missionaries.  Here  is  one  class  of  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  requires  the  ministry  to  reap  its  support  from  the  field 
it  cultivates.  Paul  instructs  us,  that  whatever  the  right  may  be, 
it  is  expedient  to  forego  it.     But  there  are  evidences  enough 
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in  the. New  Testament  to  show  that  Paul  and  other  missiona- 
ries among  the  heathen  did  not  always  support  themselves. 
They  were  assisted  by  the  churches.  The  apostle  John,  in  his 
third  epistle,  praises  his  friend  Gains  for  his  liberality  in  assist- 
ing foreign  missionaries,  "  because  that  for  his  name's  sake  they 
went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles." 

This  class  of  exceptions  arises  in  the  work  of  planting 
churches :  It  does  not  arise  at  all  in  the  case  of  a  church  al- 
ready exercising  all  its  proper  functions.  Even  in  this  work  of 
planting  churches  it  is  the  duty  of  older  churches,  if  there  be 
any  and  they  be  able,  to  sustain  the  missionaries  as  was  done 
by  the  churches  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  as  soon  as  such 
churches  attained  any  considerable  development.  In  the  case 
of  Randall  and  his  early  coadjutors,  it  is  manifest  they  had  need 
to  be,  at  first,  self-supporting  to  a  great  extent;  but  they  did 
not,  like  the  apostles,  train  their  first  churches  to  sustain  pas- 
tors, and  afi'ord  aid  in  planting  new  ones.  The  latter  they  at- 
tempted, while  they  inconsistently  neglected  the  former.  Of 
course  they  failed.  Churches  that  do  not  meet  this  first  demand 
which  Christ  makes  of  them  as  stewards  of  his  propeuty,  will, 
of  course,  neglect  all  others  as  a  rule.  Here  we  are  brought 
again  to  see  that  this  statute,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel,  lies  at  the  base  of  all  practical  oper- 
ations in  sustaining  and  propagating  Christianity  as  an  organ- 
ic life. 

Another  class  of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  preacher  should  come  from  the  field  he  cultivates,  is 
found  in  the  care  which  a  denominational  body  ought  to  bestow 
upon  churches  that  are  not  pecuniarily  able  to  pay  their  pas- 
tors competent  salaries.  The  strong  churches  "  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak."  They  that  gather  much  should 
have  nothing  over,  and  they  that  gather  little  should  have  no 
lack.  This  is  equality  among  the  churches,  and  it  is  the  true 
ground  for  an  equality  among  the- preachers.  Those  who  work 
hard  in  fields,  unable  to  pay,  will  not  be  left  on  this  plan  to 
poverty  and  want,  while  those  who  labor  in  more  agreeable 
fields,  abound.  Of  course,  the  feeble  churches  should  not  call 
for  foreign  help,  without  doing  to  their  utmost  to  help  them- 
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selves.  But  until  the  "wealthy  cliurches  consciously  act  upon 
the  precept  of  Christ  to  sustain  their  pastors,  so  that  on  a  nav- 
erage  they  may  share  as  well  as  their  people,  they  will  not  feel 
their  obligation  to  contribute  to  Home  Missionary  Societies, 
which  are  the  medium  of  distribution  in  this  class  of  cases. 

As  in  the  case  of  apostolic  laborers,  and  in  that  of  ordinary 
Foreign  Missions,  the  preachers  are  frequently,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, voluntary  self-supporters;    so  in  the  case  of  Home  Mis- 
sions,— there  are  many  who  are  self-supporters,  at  least  in  part. 
In  times  of  war  and  other  great  calamities,  if  there    were  not 
self-sacrificing  preachers  of  this  sort,  the  churches  would    much 
more  frequently  cease  to  maintain  their  visibility.     The  worth 
and  noble  sacrifices  of  this  useful  class  of  men  will  not  be  even 
measurably  understood  till  we  all  come  to  stand    in    the    pres- 
ence of  the  Chief  Shepherd.  The  danger  is,  that  churches  bless- 
ed by  their  labors  may  form  the  habit  of  neglecting  them,  when 
the  return  of  prosperity  permits  better  things.     In  these  cases, 
and,  in  the  case  of  preachers  who  by  reason  of  their   posses- 
sions do  not  accept  any  pecuniary  return  for   their   labors  in 
preachins;,  there  is  peculiar  need  to  keep  the  law  of  Christ  de- 
stinctly  before  the  churches.   Many  a  church  has  been  rendered 
poor,  and  has  been  ultimately  ruined  by  reason  of  having  self- 
supporting  preachers,  and  usually  owing  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  those  very  preachers.    If  a  preacher  be  a  man  of  sucji  means 
as  compared  with  his  hearers,  that  he  hesitates  to  receive  from 
them  their  pecuniary  offerings,  lie  should  train  the  church  none 
the  less  to  bring  their  offerings  according  to  their  ability.   The 
preacher  may  devote  the  amount  raised  to  the  support  of  feeble 
churches,  or  direct  his  church  so  to  do.      Then   such  a  church, 
when  left  to  its  own   support,  is   not  overtaken   in    weakness. 
Then  it  does  not  complain  of  hardship  in  sustaining  preaching* 
We  know,  however,  some  churches  that  will   soon   be  so  over- 
taken.    Will  not  the  guilt,  in  chief  measure,  lie  at  the  door  of 
those  wealthy,  benevolent  preachers  who  have   virtually  taught 
the  people  to  set  at  naught  the  command  of  Christ,  that  those 
who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel? 

We  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  a  thought  which  we  meant  to  ex- 
press on  the  equality  of  the  ministry,  as  to  support,  whether 
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laboring  in  a  poor  or  wealthy  church.  But  we  will  recur  to  the 
subject  here  for  a  moment.  The  thought  is  not  the  impracti- 
cable and  unjust  one,  that  the  salaries  of  all  should  be  abso- 
lutely equal,  without  respect  to  the  expense  of  different  locali- 
ties ;  nor  that  it  should  be  without  respect  to  differences  of 
ability.  All  these  things  must  of  course  be  considered;  yet,  it 
still  remains  that  there  are  unchristian  inequalities  permitted 
in  the  matter  of  support.  These  inequalities  ought  at  length 
to  be  relieved  through  Quarterly  Meeting  distributions,  or, 
what  is  better,  through  some  central  denominational  society.  It 
has  often  occurred  to  us  that  the  Scotch  plan  of  a  central  sus- 
tentation,  fund  to  which  every  church  contributes  and  from 
which  every  preacher,  who  is  actively  engaged,  has  a  right  to 
draw  a  certain  sum,  has  the  basis  of  the  true  system  in  it.  Ev- 
ery preacher  has  a  right  to  draw  from  this  fund  precisely  the 
same  amount,  whether  he  is  laboring  in  a  rich  or  poor  church. 
Each  church,  whether  rich  or  poor,  contributes  to  it  according 
to  its  ability.  Some  churches  are  not  able  to  do  much :  others 
contribute  enough  to  pay  the  whole  salary  of  a  preacher  j  and 
others  still  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  salaries. 

There  is  a  great  effort  made  throughout  the  whole  body  to 
make  this  sum  as  large  as  possible.  No  preacher  feels  any  em- 
barrassment in  urging  this  object  with  all  his  might.  There  is 
a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  churches,  provoking  each  other 
to  love  and  good  works.  The  preachers,  of  course,  feci  tliis 
not  less  than  the  churches.  This  central  fund,  and  the  efforts 
to  replenish  its  treasury  at  the  appointed  times,  ave  very  ser- 
viceable in  causing  the  whole  body  to  feci  a  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  unity.     That  unity  is  conscious  strength. 

Now,  suppose  the  sum  to  be  drawn  by  every  preacher  in  ac- 
tive service  to  be  sufficient  annually  to  supply  his  personal 
wardrobe,  and  to  furnish  his  library  with  a  few  clioicc  books. 
It  is  a  starting  point.  It  is  a  base  of  operations  for  those  who 
are  in  the  more  destitute  places.  Each  church  calling  a  preach- 
er, knows  before  hand  that  the  preacher,  so  to  say,  brings  a 
certain  portion  of  his  support  with  him.  Many  from  this  con- 
sideration are  no  doubt  encouraged  to  sustain  preaching  that 
otherwise  would  make  no  effort  at  all.  The  fact  that  the  preach- 
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er  brings  a  portion  of  his  support  with  him,  taken  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  so  far  from  inducing  tlie  church  to  do  lit- 
tle in  addition,  doubtless  acts  precisely  in  the  other  direction. 
Destitute  places  need  encouragement  and  instruction  as  to 
their  duty  to  bring  out  what  little  strength  thej  have,  and  the 
plan  mentioned  supplies  bbth  the  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment. 

This  we  submit  with  hesitation,  but  still  we  think  as  it  has 
been  found  to  work  well,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is 
evident,  in  the  changes  of  population,  caused  by  rail-roads,  and 
the  tendency  to  gather  into  cities  and  villages,  that  many  of 
our  country  churches,  which  were  once  our  strongest,  are  be- 
coming weak,  and  that  we  have  need  of  a  more  eflBcicnt  system 
than  we  how  have,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  preserving  any  good- 
ly portion  of  them. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  Scotch  church  to  have  also  a  parson- 
age. This,  both  in  city  and  country.  In  the  country,  the  par- 
sonage has  uniformly  a  number  of  acres  of  land  attached,  and 
hence  the  name  manse,  by  which  the  Scotch  designate  the  par- 
sonage. In  some  of  our  churches  similar  foresight  has  been 
exercised,  and  by  that  alone  such  churches  may  be  preserved, 
while  their  neighbors,  who  continue  to  neglect  it,  may  fail. 

In  this  hasty  article  we  have  been  able  to  say  upon  the  tem- 
poral support  of  the  ministry  only  a  few  things  demapded  by 
the  subject,  as  it  lies  in  mind,  and  those  few  things  but  feebly 
as  compared  with  the  vital  importance  of  its  claims  at  the  hand 
of  every  genuine  lover  of  the  gospel.  The  office  of  the  minis- 
try was  instituted  by  the  Saviour  himself,  and  to  be  as  lasting 
as  Christianity  upon  earth ;  the  same  Lord  who  instituted  the 
office  calls  men  by  his  spirit  to  fill  it,  and  to  them  he  pledges 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  support  adequate  to  give  them  the 
greatest  efficiency  as  his  ambassadors  to  plead  with  men, 
throughout  all  the  years  they  fill  the  office,  to  be  reconciled  to 
God ;  and  upon  this  office  Christianity,  in  its  organized  form, 
perpetuity  and  progress,  instrumentally  depends.  To  secure 
the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  preacher,  and  consequently  the 
highest  prosperity  of  the  church,  the  Saviour  himself  instituted, 
as  a  fundamental  and  perpetual  ordinance,  that  those  who 
35 
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preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  The  neglect  of 
this  ordinance  has  changed  many  of  the  fairest  fields  in  our  de- 
nomination into  scenes  of  desolation,  and  hindered  our  progress 
at  home  and  abroad  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 
While  there  is  much  to  encourage  by  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  right  direction  upon  this  subject,  there  yet  remains  much 
to  do.  Though  this  sort  of  demon  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 
cast  out,  as  it  is  so  fully  congenial  to  the  depraved  heart,  yet 
we  believe  through  Christ  the  united  prayer  and  effort  of  all 
the  ministry  and  intelligent  laymen  may  shortly  expel  it,  and 
thus  open  before  our  denomination  a  new  era  of  prosperity  at 
home  and  abroad. 


Art.  IV.— the  DOCTRINE  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

By  providence  is  meant  the  uniform  care  and  superintend- 
ence which  God  constantly  exercises  over  his  creatures  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  universe.  With  sentient  responsible  agents, 
some  events  are  suffered — some  disposed — and  yet  others  are 
overruled  for  penal  purposes  or  beneficent  ends. 

The  inspiration,  preservation  and  efficiency  of  the  "  Lively 
Oracles,"  furnish  evidence  a  posteriori  of  Divine  supervision  } 
and  in  them  this  doctrine  is  abundantly  attested, — literally, 
and  with  symbols. 

The  angel  of  Jehovah,  as  seen  by  Moses  in  the  flaming  fire, 
with  the  bush  unconsumed, — the  wheels  and  living  creatures  of 
Ezekiel, — the  book  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  none  but  the  "  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  could  open,"  are  of  the  symbolic  class. 
They  arc  providential  types  of  the  manner,  life,  real  increase 
and  perfecting  of  the  church. 

The  doctrine  of  providence  is  taught  in  plain  Scripture.  Says 
the  Psalmist,  "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  way  in  the  heav- 
ens ;  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  And,  asks  an  evangelist, 
"  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of 
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them  is  forgotten  before  God  ?  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows." 

The  Divine  superintendence,  manifestly,  is  more  than  gener- 
al— it  is  minute  and  particular.  If  five  sparrows  are  sold  for 
two  farthings — about  three  cents  of  our  money — and  not  one 
of  them  is  forgotten  before  God,  then  his  providence  extends 
to  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  fishes  of  tl\e 
sea;  because  He  so  remembers  them  as  to  provide  for  their 
wants,  tell  their  names  and  notice  their  fall.  And  if  he  num- 
bers the  hairs  on  the  heads  of  his  disciples,  then  he  evidently 
regards  every  individual  person,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all 
events  that  concern  them. 

Cut  if  we  read  the  Scriptures  further,  the  principles  of  prov- 
idence are  more  and  more  substantiated.  "  The  Lord  setteth 
upon  the  flood.  The  Lord  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him.  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  direct- 
eth  hig  steps.  He  [God]  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
none  can  stay  his  hand  or  say  unto  him  what  doest  thou  ?"  "  Be- 
hold the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap 
nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?  Which  of  you  by  taking 
thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  And  why  take  ye 
thought  for  raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day 
is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?" 

This  care  is  extended  infinitely  and  applied  universally.  God 
is  almighty,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  infinitely  good.  The 
exercise  of  these  perfections  is  manifest  in  the  origin,  perpetu- 
ity and  praise  of  all  things. 

The  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and 
their  order  and  motion  are  disposed  by  him.  All  are  made  to 
praise  him.  The  earth  and  dragons  and  all  deeps  j  fire  and 
hail;  snow  and  vapors,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word;  moun- 
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tains  and  all  hills ;  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars ;  beasts  and  all 
cattle;  creeping  things  and  fljingfowl:  kings  of  the  earth  and 
all  people ;  princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth ;  both  young 
men  and  maidens ;  old  men  and  children ;  all  are  called  upon 
to  praise  God.  The  change  of  seasons ;  day  and  night,  cold 
and  heat  are  providential. 

Divine  providence  is  exercised  directly  in  disposing,  modify- 
ing or  preventing  action,  cause  and  effect.  Some  have  ascribed 
to  the  laws  governing  the  material  universe  a  sort  of  independ- 
ence or  discretionary  force,  as  if  without  mind  the  various  phe- 
nomena are  produced.  But  law  is  the  wanner  God  himself 
works. 

The  Epicureans  denied  the  providence  of  God,  thinking  it 
inco^^i^ent  with  his  repose  to  govern  the  world,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  human  affairs. 

Simplicus  argues  thus  for  providence  : — "  If  God  does  not 
look  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  is  either  because  he  cannot 
or  will  not.  But  the  first  is  absurd,  since  to  govern  cannot  be 
difficult,  when  to  create  was  easy  j  and  the  latter  is  both  absurd 
and  blasphemous." 

Plato  in  his  tenth  dialogue  of  laws,  observes,  "  That  a  supe- 
rior nature  of  such  excellence  as  the  Divine,  which  hears,  sees 
and  knows  all  things,  cannot  in  any  instance  be  subject  to  neg- 
ligence or  sloth;  that  the  meanest  and  the  greatest  parts  of  the 
world  are  all  equally  his  work  or  possession ;  that  great  things 
cannot  bo  rightly  taken  care  of  without  taking  care  of  small; 
and  that  in  all  cases  the  more  able  and  perfect  any  artist  is, 
as  a  physician,  an  architect,  or  a  ruler  of  state,  the  more  his 
skill  and  care  appear  in  little  as  well  as  great  things."  '^  Let 
us  not  then,"  says  he,  "conieive  of  God  as  worse  than  mortal 
artists.''  And  it  may  be  added,  that  what  God  hath  thought  it 
worth  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and  power  to  create,  he  does 
not  think  it  beneath  his  providence  to  look  after;  and  as  the 
whole  is  made  up  of  parts,  these  severally  and  necessarily 
share  in  the  general  provision.  This  supervision  also  implies 
active  intelligence.     But  law  of  itself  has  no  action. 

To  say,  then,  the  material  world  is  governed  absolutely  by 
physical  laws,  is  to  ascribe  all  the  attributes  of  mind  to  those 
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laws,  when  they  are  only  the  manner  of  the  Divine  working. 
Bread  nourisheth  the  body, — water  slakes  the  thirst.  Bat  that 
power  which  disposeth  those  elements  to  these  benevolent  ends 
must  be  Divine.  Mind  implies  power  and  agency,  and  where 
power  is,  there  is  mind. 

Man  is  not  an  instrument.  He  is  an  agent  having  a  self-de- 
termining faculty.  In  thought  and  volition,  he  is  conscious  of 
mental  action,  and  of  his  own  agency.  By  the  structure  of  his 
mind  he  refers  the  action  to  the  perceptive  and  determining 
faculty.  Thus  Dr.  Dempster:  "If  he  tries  to  refer  it — the  ac- 
tion— to  God,  he  cannot.  It  is  out  of  his  power.  His  Creator, 
then,  necessitates  self-recognition  in  determining  the  actor." 

But  not  so  with  physical  unconscious  law.  The  food  taken 
into  the  stomach, — producing  blood,  muscles,  fluids,  ligaments, 
bones,  nails  or  hair,  is  directed  to  each  of  those  purposes  by 
what  is  called  the  physical  laws  of  the  animal  system.  But  this 
disposition  argues  intelligence  somewhere.  Certainly  not  in 
the  manner  of  their  operation,  which  is  the  result  of  active 
mind.  Nor  does  it  prove  active  intelligence  solely  in  creating; 
but  that  which  is  ever-living,  all-pervading — as  essential  to  sus- 
tain as  to  create. 

The  seed  placed  in  a  suitable  soil,  at  its  proper  season,  ger- 
minates; the  root  growing  downward,  the  blade  upward;  "  and 
God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  pleaseth  him." 

The  suspended  weight,  let  loose,  falls  to  the  earth  by  the  law 
of  gravitation ;  but  that  law  knows  nothing  of  the  earth, — the 
weight  or  the  centre  of  gravity. 

By  law  is  denoted  a  mode  of  existence,  or  an  order  of  se- 
quence ;  that  is,  the  regular  order  according  to  which  the  sys- 
tem subsists  or  operates.  But  how  can  the  order  of  the  sj^s- 
tem  be  identical  with  the  mind  that  arranges  it  ?  Can  the 
event  or  the  manner  produce  themselves  ?  Is  not  the  gravitat- 
ing tendency  of  bodies  one  thing,  and  the  omniscient,  living  pow- 
er that  regulates  the  whole,  another  ?  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says, 
"Gravity  must  be  caused  by  an  agent  acting  constantly, accord- 
ing to  certain  laws." 

We  therefore  understand  by  providence,  the  agency  of  Deity 
acting  directly ;  ruling  over  all  so  minutely  as  to  array  the  lily 
35* 
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of  the  valley,  and  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field.  By  instinct  ho 
teaches  the  spider  to  weave  his  net,  the  silk  worm  to  spin  her 
thread,  the  bee  to  work  its  cell,  and  the  ant  to  build  her  gran- 
aries,    pod — 

"  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  and  operates  unspent." 

A  vivid  illustration  of  the  providence  of  God  is  given  by  a 
correspondent  at  Newburyport,  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Boston 
Traveller,'^  relating  to  a  house  struck  by  lightning  in  Byfield, 
Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1854.  It  is  the  result  of  his  careful  personal 
observation  on  the  spot. 

*'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  freaks  of  lightning  ever  known  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  most  singular  we  ever  heard  of,  happened  in  Byfield  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  during  a  thunder-storm. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  located  on  a  slight  eminence  entirely  free 
of  shrubbery,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  almost  destroyed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  inmates.  As  near  as  we  cuuld  judge,  the  lightning  en- 
tered the  roof  near  the  centre,  and  tore  off  therefrom  on  the  east  side  about 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  surface.  The  house  was  one  story,  and  directly 
beneath  this  place  was  a  bed  on  which  was  sleeping  three  children.  So  near 
were  they  to  the  roof,  that  the  posts  of  the  bedstead  came  within  a  foot  of  the 
boards  which  were  thrown  to  the  ground  north  and  south.  The  charge  then 
passed  to  the  east  part  of  the  house  ;  tearing  off  the  entire  end,  and  throwing 
fragments  over  forty-eight  yards  into  a  neighboring  field,  it  then  entered  a 
bed-room,  split  the  head  and  foot  boards  of  a  bedstead  occupied  by  two  young 
men ;  shattered  the  posts,  tearing  the  paper  from  the  walls,  thence  passing 
into  another  room,  taking  from  under  a  feather  bed,  on  which  was  lying  Mr. 
Rogers  and  wife,  a  straw  bed,  and  scattering  the  straw  in  every  direction. 
Every  pane  of  gla^s  in  the  house  was  broken,  and  some  of  the  fragments 
thrown  thirty  feet  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  lightning  then  separated, 
taking  a  southerly  and  northerly  course,  passing  through  a  barn  in  which 
were  animals  and  a  quantity  of  hay,  thence  along  the  road,  splitting  from  a 
rock  upon  a  stone  wall  a  piece  weighing  twenty  pounds,  throwing  it  ten  feet 
into  the  road  and  passing  into  the  earth. 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  the  only  person  awake.  She  heard  the  report,  which  she 
said  was  very  loud,  and  saw  the  destruction  going  on,  which  she  represents  as 
bewildering  and  incomprehensible. 

The  lightning  must  have  passed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  heads  of  the 
young  men,  as  the  head  and  foot  boards,  which  were  shattered,  could  not 
have  l^een  more  than  that  distance  from  their  heads.  Every  thing  in  the  house 
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was  in  the  most  singular  confusion.  Articles  were  passed  from  one  room  to 
another.  Cards  from  a  rack  were  found  behind  a  mirror  which  hung  oppo- 
site ;  a  piece  of  meat,  which  hung  in  the  cellar-way,  was  found  on  the  second 
floor;  and  a  pouch  of  powder  was  found  perfect  in  the  road.  The  stove  was 
shattered  and  broken,  crockery  ware  drove  in  all  directions,  fragments  of  fur- 
niture pierced  the  partitions,  and  every  thing  mysterious  in  its  disposition. 

The  clock  was  stopped  at  three  minutes  to  eleven,  the  pendulum  was  dis- 
placed and  has  not  been  found.  Ha,d  a  keg  of  powder  exploded  in  the  cellar) 
it  would  not  have  made  a  more  perfect  wreck.  But  yet,  strange  as  it  was,  not 
one  of  the  seven  inmates  were  injured. 

A  scientific  friend  we  induced  to  visit  the  spot  with  us,  enjoins  upon  us  to 
present  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  oi  ihe protection  afford' 
ed  by  a  feather  bed  from  the  effects  of  lightning ;  as  it  is  his  opinion  that  this 
alone  saved  them  from  instant  death,'''' 

This  was  certainly  a  remarkable  escape  from  instant  death. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  neither  the  lightning  nor  feather- 
bed had  any  intelligence  or  "will  respecting  their  escape,  but 
rather  he  who  holds  the  bolt  and  guides  the  electric  current  as 
much  by  a  philosophic  law,  as  a  miraculous  interposition. 

Another  phenomenon  that  occurred  May  1,  1855,  contradicts 
the  theory  that  feathers  are  absolutely  non-conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. 

"On  Thursday  last,"  says  "  The  Detroit  Advocate,^''  "  a  house  in  Bedford, 
in  this  county,  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  fluid  passed  down  a  lightning 
rod  nearly  to  the  ground,  thence  through  the  sill  of  the  building,  along  the 
joists,  up  the  posts  of  a  bedstead,  through  a  feather  pillow,  over  the  bodies  of 
a  man  and  his  wife,  and  found  its  way  to  the  earth.  It  made  a  hole  through 
the  pillow,  singing  the  feathers  in  its  course,  and  badly  burned  the  unfortu- 
nate man  and  woman  who  thought  themselves  safe  on  a  feather  bed.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  freaks  of  lightning  that  overcame 
to  our  knowledge.  It  has  been  taught,  and  generally  believed,  that  feathers 
are  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  electricity.  The  facta  in  the  present  case 
seem  to  disprove  the  old  theory." 

The  above  accounts  of  the  "  freaks  of  lightning,"  as  the  writ- 
ers call  them,  are  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  principles  advocat- 
ed in  this  article,  namely : — that  no  physical  law  is  independent 
of,  or  free  from.  Divine  action  or  control. 

The  principles  by  which  unconscious  matter  are  governed  may 
be  always  the  same ;  but  in  these  instances  of  electric  phenom- 
ena in  respect  to  feathers,  the  eflfects  widely  differed ;  yet  by 
them,  the  doctrine  that  both  providence  and  miracles  are  mat- 
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ters  of  fact,  is  not  disproved,  but  rather  established.  Divine 
providence  has  its  theatre  of  action  in  the  relation  men  and  na- 
tions sustain  one  to  the  other ;  sometimes  by  suffering  or  re- 
straining men's  passions,  or  disposing  circumstances.  In  em- 
ploying the  elements — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  cold,  heat, 
joy  or  sorrow,  to  save  or  destroy. 

Thus  Gen.  Washington's  life  was  probably  saved  from  the 
shots  of  Major  Ferguson's  corps  when  he  countermanded  his 
orders.  "  I  ordered,"  says  he  "  three  good  shots  to  steal  near 
to  them,  [Washington  and  his  aids,]  and  fire  at  them;  but  the 
idea  disgusting  me,  I  recalled  the  order.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time  who  it  was." 

In  October,  1558,  under  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  a  commis- 
sion was  signed  for  the  persecution  of  the  Irish  Protestants. 
Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the  commission,  after  getting  his  commission 
renewed,  while  waiting  on  the  coast  the  second  time  for  favora- 
ble winds,  the  news  reached  him  of  the  Queen's  decease ;  which 
prevented  the  persecution  that  otherwise  would  have  proved  so 
awful  a  calamity. 

During  the  persecution  in  Paris,  when  so  many  Christians 
were  martyred,  the  celebrated  Du  Moulin,  after  having  crept 
into  an  oven  to  escape  his  pursuers,  the  place  of  his  retreat  was 
not  conjectured,  because  a  spider  instantly  wove  her  net  over 
the  mouth  of  it. 

John  Bunyan,  when  a  prisoner  at  Bedford,  through  the  clem- 
ency of  the  jailor,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  family.  It  being  known 
to  some  of  his  persecutors  in  London  that  he  was  often  out  of 
prison,  they  sent  an  officer  to  talk  with  the  jailor  on  the  subject; 
and  in  order  to  discover  the  fact  he  was  to  get  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Bunyan  was  at  home,  but  so  restless  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  informs  his  family, — returns  to  the  prison, — 
is  blamed  by  the  jailor  for  returning  at  that  hour.  But  the  offi- 
cers came, — Bunyan  is  called,  is  safe  and  all  is  well. 

Though  God  does  not  coerce  the  human  will,  he  evidently 
influences  men  in  answer  to  prayer  to  favor  his  people.  This 
was  the  case  when  Esau  met  Jacob,  the  supplanter,'' with  a  face 
as  though  it  had  been  the  face  of  God,"  Pharaoh,  when  he  wel- 
comed Israel  to  Egypt,  and  the  American  colonies   when  they 
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had  releasement  from  oppression,  and  favor  in  the  sight  of  the 
world.  Prayer  was  answered  in  behalf  of  Protestent  New  Eng- 
land, when  they  were  saved  from  cruel  persecution  by  a  power- 
ful storm  that  destroyed  the  Spanish  Armada — when  Elijah 
prevailed  to  bring  rain  from  heaven ;  and  when  Philip  Melanc- 
thon  was  raised  from  the  gates  of  death  through  the  earnest 
wrestling  of  Martin  Luther. 

Providence  includes  miracles  which  are  evident  interposi- 
tions on  the  part  of  God,  attesting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
the  truth  of  the  religion  he  taught.  Our  Lord  thus  showed 
forth  his  glory,  and  the  Jews  were  constrained  to  say,  "No  man 
can  do  the  miracles  which  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him." 
'When  occasion  required  the  disciples  to  exercise  miraculous 
power,  faith  in  Christ  procured  divine  energy  to  accom- 
plish it,  which  led  many  to  believe  in  the  authority  of  their 
mission.  In  regard  to  intelligent  beings,  providence  must  be 
exercised  on  different  principles  than  on  the  organic  mass,  veg- 
etable organism,  or  brute,  though  God  is  truly  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  them  all. 

If  men  c  r  angels  are  agents  possessing  the  power  of  volition, 
then  there  is  no  middle  ground  of  responsibleness  betwixt  mind 
and  matter.  And  man,  though  fallen  as  to  moral  rectitude,  is 
conscious  of  possessing  a  God-like  nature,  making  his  obligations 
commensurate  with  his  ability  for  good  or  evil.  As  a  compound 
of  body  and  mind,  he  may  not  be  always  responsible  for  his 
sensibilities,  as  emotions  asd  desires  may  arise  in  spite  of  him- 
self, yet  though  environed  by  a  circle  of  conflicting  elements, 
he  is  conscious  of  a  power  of  choice  that  peers  far  above  all 
mechanical  or  foreign  forces. 

But,  if  mind  has  not  a  self-determining  faculty,  then  it  follows 
that  God  absolutely  governs  it,  the  same  as  matter.  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  man  is  a  free  agent,  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  volition,  t\ien  God  providentially  and  gra- 
ciously influences  him  by  motives  that  appeal  to  his  reason. 
The  agency  by  which  incentives  to  good  action  may  be  given, 
are  providences  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  the  Scriptures 
— the  spirit  of  God,  angels,  men,  mercies  and  afflictions,  and 
perhaps  other  instrumentalities,  with  which  we  have  no  definite 
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acquaintance.  The  precise  point  where  the  Divine  mind  and 
human  meet,  and  beyond  which  neither  can  go  without  trans- 
cending their  moral  and  constitutional  bounds,  is  not  for  us  to 
say;  but  evidently  the  human  mind  must  possess  a  freedom  to 
the  extent  of  its  obligations.  Man  has  the  power  of  volition 
and  action,  but  the  result  is  in  the  hand  of  providence  to  suc- 
ceed, modify,  or  restrain,  though  ordinarily  it  accords  with  the 
known  properties  of  matter,  the  law  of  ethics,  or  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  psychology.  The  being,  in  some  sense,  in  all  events, 
"may  so  shape  and  temper  existing  forces,"  collateral  influ- 
ences varying  the  result  as  seems  best  to  him.  "  A  man's  heart 
deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps."  "  The  lot 
is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord." 

Joseph's  brethren,  in  selling  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  meant  it 
for  evil,  but  God  overruled  it  for  good.  The  banishment  of  St. 
John  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  was  meant  to  curtail  the  truth,  but 
God  made  it  subserve  its  advancement.  The  Southern  Con- 
federacy, instituting  the  rebellion,  meant  to  upset  the  United 
States  government,  and  establish  slavery;  but  we  trust  provi- 
dence will  cause  it  to  purify  and  strengthen  the  former  and  sub- 
vert the  latter.  The  Jews,  by  crucifying  Christ,  hoped  to  de- 
stroy his  religion,  but  thereby  it  is  established  forever.  And 
the  final  rewards  of  mankind  at  the  judgment  will  not  be  based 
so  much  on  the  result  of  his  action  here,  as  upon  the  motive 
and  disposition  that  governed  them. 

So  also  are  we  dependent  on  providence  for  success  in  duty. 
Man  may  sow  the  seed  or  plant  the  grain,  but  providence  crowns 
his  labors  with  more  or  less  success.  The  physician  prescribes 
his  medicine,  but  providence  modifies  its  effects.  The  mer- 
chant may  launch  his  ship,  but  the  winds  and  the  waves  that 
carry  it  safely  into  port  are  controlled  by  providence.  ^:-  God's 
energy  diffused  throughout  the  universe  enables  him  to  answer 
prayer,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  no  change  in  his  ordinary  con- 
duct or  suspension  of  the  so-called  nature's  laws  is  manifest; 
but  still  a  different  order  or  sequence  might  have  existed,  had 
not  prayer  been  offered. 
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If/ then,  God  in  his  providence  is  everywhere  in  the  world 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  in  the  atom  or  insect,  a  world  or  uni- 
verse; the  ever-acting  and  movingpower  and  principle,  how  easy 
for  him  to  preserve  life, — take  it  away  or  give  it, — to  work  a 
miracle  for  the  establishment  of  truth  and  promotion  of  piety. 
Under  the  Divine  administration,  we  may  not  be  able  to  fully 
explain  the  manner  of  his  providence,  yet  the  fact  is  obvious, 
and  the  end  will  ultimately  be  made  known. 

God  may  be  said  to  exercise  a  chastizing  providence  over 
his  people,  when  for  their  good  he  allows  them  to  pass  through 
the  furnace  of  affliction.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth."  He  also  sendeth 
providential  judgments  upon  wicked  nations  and  men ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Cauaanites.  And  in  view  of  the  intemper- 
ance, profanity,  deceit,  oppression,  licentiousness  and  infidelity 
of  our  nation,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  Christian  phi- 
losopher that  we  should  now  be  suffering  the  dreadful  scourge 
of  civil  war.  There  is  also  a  permissive  providence^  as  when 
innocence  suffers.  The  innocent  child,  the  deranged  and  idi- 
otic, the  brute  and  all  irresponsible  beings  that  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  sin,  are  of  this  class.  For  reasons  inscrutable  to  us, 
there  seems  to  be  a  consent  on  the  part  of  Deity  to  their  tem- 
porary misery.  Also,  the  blindness  and  impenitence  of  the 
heathen  world,  with  many  other  dark  and  mysterious  dispensa- 
tions of  time  and  events,  evidently  come  not  under  adisposingj 
but  permissive,  providence.  The  Supreme  wills  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures,  but  they  oppose  that  will.  He,  for  a  time,  per- 
mits both  their  opposition  and  their  suffering. 

There  is  also  what  may  be  denominated  a  suffering  provi- 
dence. I  mean  by  this  term  that  God  gives  no  consent,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  certain  class  of  events  that  occur, 
but  positively  forbids  them.  Yet  though  able  to  prevent,  he 
suffers  them  to  take  place.  This  is  the  case  with  all  moral  evil. 
He  could  prevent  this  evil  by  striking  out  of  existence  all  sin- 
ners. But  this  he  does  not  do,  and  as  this  evil  exists  in  his 
empire,  and  under  his  administration,  it  may  be  called  provi- 
dential.    Some  are  startled  that  murder,  suicide,  intemperance, 
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oppression,  war,  and  the  like  should  be  called  providences. 
But,  as  they  do  not  imply  consent  on  the  part  of  the  Lawgiver, 
but  rather  a  state  of  trial  in  which  men  are  placed,  and  for  the 
abuse  of  which  state,  they  are  responsible, — their  sufferance 
may  be  justly  called  providential. 

To  conclude:  How  elevating  and  cheering  to  the  humble  and 
confiding  spirit  is  the  doctrine  of  providence.  God  is  present 
with  him  in  every  condition  and  event.  Nothing  shall  hurt  or 
harm  them  who  do  well.  Nay, ''  All  things  shall  work  together 
for  their  good."  Every  word  of  this  text  is  pregnant  and  in- 
tensified with  meaning.  "All  things  work."  Is  the  believer 
afflicted, — is  he  tempted, — does  he  feel  inward  corruption  ?  He 
is  not  only  humbled  by  these,  but  he  is  also  cheered  and  com- 
forted by  the  provision,  promises  and  grace  of  Christ.  Are 
liis  worldly  prospects  dark  and  lowering,  he  knows — 

•'  That  behind  a  frowning  providence 
God  hides  a  smihng  face." 

Is  he  in  peril  by  sea  or  land,  exposed  to  to  the  noisome  pes- 
tilence, or'to  a  human  foe  ? — if  in  the  way  of  duty  he  is  safe.  And 
what  may  some  time  appear  to  be  against  him,  and  a  great 
calamity,  may  only  be  a  temporary  evil,  resulting  in  an  infinite 
good.  Who,  looking  back  upon  past  life,  cannot  see  many  sig- 
nal providences  of  this  kind  ?  Property  or  life  has  been  saved, 
and  perhaps  both,  and  we  have  escaped  by  a  hair's  breadth. 
An  angel  on  the  wing  has  caught  us  in  our  fall,  or  a  storm  has 
intercepted  our  way,  or  a  bright  sun  with  accelerated  speed  has 
dispelled  darkness,  and  saved  from  imminent  peril.  We  might 
not  have  seen  it  at  the  time,  but  can  see  it  now. 

As  infants  do  not  perceive  or  appreciate  the  care  and  affec- 
tion of  their  earthly  parents,  till  experience  and  riper  years  un- 
fold to  them  the  fact,  so  God's  people  are  often  insensible  to 
his  love  and  mercy  exercised  in  their  behalf.  How  many  un- 
toward children  have,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  been  in  the  way  and 
work  of  death,  but  Divine  providence  has  intercepted  their 
course,  and  they  have  been  led  to  eternal  life. 

No  praise  to  man  for  his  frowardness  and  infidelity.  He  is 
held  responsible  for  his  motives  and  actions.     But  God  some- 
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times  overrules  these  to  his  glory,  and  "  Makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him." 

The  portentous  throes  of  our  country  in  its  present  struggle 
for  existence,  has  eventuated  in  leading  not  only  the  nation,  but 
persons  of  marked  character,  in  ways  they  Tknew  not,  in  regard 
to  slavery  and  the  true  principles  of  liberty.  War,  intemper- 
ance, slavery,  idolatry,  libertinism,  superstition,  spiritualism, 
Mormonism,  and  excessive  worldliness,  may  be  so  many  whips 
in  the  hand  of  providence,  with  which  to  spourgo  the  nations. 
Happy  are  they,  "  Who  bear  the  rod  and  bless  Him  who  hath 
appointed  it." 

In  the  providence  of  God,  "Angels  are  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 
These  glorious  beings  are  numerous,  and  swift  to  do  Jehovah^s 
bidding.  "  Therefore  take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Those 
in  the  time  of  danger  encamp  about  his  saints.  Elisha's  ser- 
vant was  alarmed  at  the  host  of  the  Syrians  that  came  to  take 
his  master,  but  Elisha  said,  "  Fear  not,  for  they  that  be  with 
,us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them."  These,  with  other 
agencies,  are  the  executioners  of  providence,  bringing  heaven 
near  to  earth,  and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
36 
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Art.  v.— education  IN  THE  FREEWILL  BAPTIST 

DENOMINATION. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  education  in  onr  denomination, 
we  would  not  take  a  contracted  view,  as  though  the  subject 
needed  any  modification  or  limitation  as  thus  applied,  for  it  does 
not.  We  are  no  better  or  worse  in  this  respect  than  others. 
We  claim  no  higher  standard, and  can  accept  no  lower,  than  one 
of  general  adaptation. 

In  referring  to  education  in  our  denomination  we  deal  only 
with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Every  Christian  body  has  its 
policy  and  plans  of  operation.  Not  only  the  Theological  Sem- 
inaries, but  also  the  Colleges  and  Academies,  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, denominational.  Not  that  they  are  necessarily  secta- 
rian ;  but  established,  governed,  and  patronized  chiefly  by  their 
respective  denominations.  It  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  re- 
sult of  pervading  causes  and  influences. 

The  writer  claims  no  special  advantage  or  facility  for  dia- 
onssing  this  subject.  An  intimate  acquaintance  and  connection 
with  operations  relating  to  the  subject  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  may  indeed  be  taken  into  the  account;  though  it  might 
be  thought  that  such  connection  would  lead  to  partial  views. 
Against  this  we  hope  to  guard,  and  to  deal  honestly,  plainly, 
and  disinterestedly  as  an  earnest  lover  of  the  cause. 

The  views  and  practices  of  the  first  F.  Baptists  have  been  too 
frequently  discussed,  and  are  too  familiar  to  our  readers,  to  ad- 
mit of  lengthy  reference  here.  We  cherish  no  blind  veneration 
for  the  old  or  the  new.  All  good  men  have  their  excellencies 
and  their  deficiencies,  and  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  unduly 
to  extol  oridepreciate.  Randall  and  his  associates  were  not, 
with  a  single  exception,*  educated  in  the  schools.  They,  deep- 
ly imbued  in  their  own  hearts  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  came 
out  from  churches  and  organizations  in  which  piety  and  even 
morality  were  low,  and  where  the  main  dependence  was  on  su- 
perficial forms  and  human  attainments.  Their  great  work  was 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  souls ;   and  for  it  they   were 
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well  fitted,  a!s  is  jsv^nced  by  their  success.    With  small  eig:*thly 
helps,  in  the  midst  of  indifference,  opposition  and  persecution, 
they  were  instrumental  in  a  few  years  of  raising  up  a  large  coti- 
nection  of  flouriflhing  churches.     They  were  men  otf  thought  and 
study;  their  sermons  were  instructive  as  well  as  spiritual;  and 
they  rigidly  required  study  and  improvement  of  their  followers. 
In  a  word,  they  did  their  work  faithfully  and  well,  as  adapted 
to  their  times  and  circumstances.     Had  tlieir  suciiessoiis  to  the 
present  day  done  as  well,  there  would  be  little  occasion   for 
fault  finding. 

Coming  down  to  a  more  recent  period,  when  Ite  state  of  the 
country,  of  society,  and  of  Christian  denominations    genemlly, 
tad  greatly  changed,  a  want  was  felt  quite  extensively  among 
us  of  a  change  in  our  educational  policy  to  enable  us  to  meet 
new  relations  and  duties.      Thirty  years  ago,  with  churches, 
(numbers  of  them  large  and  strong,)  extending  from  Maine  to 
Ohio,  and  a  membership  of  some  twenty-five  thousand,  we  had 
but  a  single  minister  with  a  collegiate  education,  and  one  Acad- 
;  cmy,  then  recently  put  in  operation.     To  sustain  the  churches 
'already  established  and  supply  increasing  calls  for  labor  on  ev- 
ery side, — to  avail  ourselves  of  the  educational  facilities*  con- 
stantly accumulating,  and  adequately  furnish  the  churches  and 
.  the  community  dependent  on  them,  need  was  felt  of  advance- 
.  ment  on  our  part ;  and  this  feeling  was  soon  manifest  in  found- 
ing several  institutions  of  learning,  and  has  been  gradually  and 
constantly  increasing. 

We  might  in  this  place  consider  the  question  whether  our 
course  as  a  denomination  has  been  in  this  respect  judicious  or 
otherwise— whether  we  have  gone  fast  enough,  or  too  fast,  and 
the  like.  But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  pursue  a  difi'erent 
method.  We  wish  first  to  examine  briefly  the  question,  why 
are  we  not  educationally  in  a  better  condition  than  we  are  ? 

And  on  this  point  we  would  premise,  that  our  condition  is 
more  favorable  than  many  outsiders,  or  many  of  us,  suppose. 
Modesty  is  very  commendable,  so  also  is  confidence*  While  we 
should  not  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to 
think,  there  is  no  virtue  in  self-depreciation  and  detraction. 
Conscientious  people  know  their  own  faults  better  than  those 
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of  others,  and  so  may  disparage  themselves  to  the  discourag- 
ing of  measures  for  improvement.  But  more  on  this  topic 
further  on. 

As  all  are  fallible,  we  must  judge  of  individuals  and  commu- 
nities relatively,  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  time  our  denominational  efforts  commenc- 
ed, much  less  was  done  than  at  present  generally  for  higher 
seminaries.  The  standard  in  the  public  schools  was  much  lower 
than  at  present,  with  far  less  facilities  and  helps.  So  also  with 
academies,  and  indeed  all  literary  institutions.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Presbyterians  were  far  in  advance  of  the  other 
denominations,  which  entered  but  gradually  and  slowly  into  the 
work.  We  put  ourselves  down  as  least  and  last  of  all.  Our 
churches  were  mostly  in  the  country,  and  often  in  unfavorable 
situations,  with  various  prejudices  and  errors  to  combat.  It 
is  well  known  how  much  such  things  have  retarded  j)ur  pro- 
gress. 

Add  to  these  our  lack  of  experience  in  founding  and  building 
up  seminaries.  It  is  not  strange  that  we  have  not  always  made 
the  best  use  of  the  means  at  our  disposal.  There  has  not  been 
sufficient  concert  of  action  and  cooperation.  Ardent  men,  not 
always  the  most  competent,  have  taken  the  lead,  and  gone  so 
far  that  others  have  felt  constrained  to  fall  in  with  the  measures, 
or  to  relieve  embarrassments  and  save  credit,  when  different 
procedure  at  the  outset  would  have  secured  much  better  re- 
sults. Unfavorable  locations  of  our  schools  have  been  a  serious 
detriment.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  location  be  such  as  will  suit 
the  convenience  or  taste  of  one  or  two,  however  influential,  men ; 
but  it  should  be  such  as  shall  commend  itself  to  the  impar- 
tial judgment  of  all,  and  secure  general  interest  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Various  things  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  locating  a 
school, — as  the  religious  and  literary  character  of  the  commu- 
nity; there  should  be  a  church  in  which  the'  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  are  regularly  and  well  sustained,  pleasant  surroundings, 
central  position,  and  easy  of  access.  Such  things  require  time 
for  examination,  and  a  question  of  location  should  never  be 
hastily  determined,  least  of  all  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  a 
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single  locality.  It  is  true,  thdt  every  thing  'desirable  cannot  be 
always  combined,  and  we  are  to  Bclect  according  to  the  balance 
of  essential  advantages.  We  are  not  aware  that  in  this  re- 
spect we  have  suffered  more  than  others  in  engaging  in  new 
enterprises,  though  of  course  more  familiar  with  our  own  mis- 
takes. 1 

We  should,  however,  guard  against  unduly  magnifying  any 
particular  obstacle.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  and  attach  respon- 
sibility to't)thers.  Where  there  is  a  generous  disposition  to 
do  our  own  duty,  to  make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  and  do  all 
we  can  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  difficulties,  imaginary  evils  will 
disappear,  real  ones  be  greatly  diminished  and  overcome,  and 
many  deficiencies  supplied.  Let  us  profit  from  experience  of 
the  past,  not  to  repeat  our  errors,  duly  esteem  the  importance 
of  permanance  and  stability,  shrink  at  no  obstacles,  but  seek,  by 
united,  earnest,  constant  exertion  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
possible  good.  Then  will  minor  evils  be  subdued,  and  our 
progress,  though  for  the  time  slow,  will  be  sure  and  healthful. 

However  much  we  may  be  and  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
ourselves  in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  demands  upon  us,  and 
the  little  we  have  done  to  meet  them,  our  situation  is  not  such 
as  to  induce  despondency  and  discouragement.  We  have  not 
done  all  that  we  might  and  ought ;  but  through  the  grace  of 
God  we  have  done  something,  for  which  we  will  thank  Him  and 
lake  courage.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  cause  of  education. 
If  we  cannot  count  our  numerous  seminaries,  amply  endowed 
and  furnished  universities  and  theological  institutions,  to  rival 
some  of  the  older  and  larger  denominations,  we  will  not  de- 
spise the  day  of  small  things.  If  we  cannot  do  so  much,  we 
are  not  to  be  deterred  from  doing  what  we  can.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  indulge  in  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  others  j  rather 
would  we  rejoice  in  it,  and  emulate  every  worthy  example. 

It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  that  great  achievements  be 
made,  as  that  we  do  our  work  faithfully  and  well,  especially 
avoiding  the  faults  and  errors  into  which  others  have  fallen. 
With  all  of  the  advantages  furnished  by  many  of  the  older  in- 
stitutions, we  should  not  covet  them  with  their  concomitants. 
We  honor  them  for?  what  they  have  done  in  science  and  litera- 
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ture,  but  deplore  their  moral  and  religious  condition  and  influ- 
ence. We  should  profit  by  their  example,  to  secure  the  good 
and  reject  the  evil.  It  should  be  made  a  first  object  in  all  our 
institutions  of  learning  to  secure  a  high  moral  and  spiritual 
state,  salutary  in  the  highest  degree  to  every  student.  It  is  use- 
less, and  worse  than  useless,  to  educate  young  men  and  women 
for  the  service  of  sin.  Every  seminary  should  be  a  fountain  of 
sound  morals  and  nursery  of  piety,  in  which  the  Bible  is  honor- 
ed and  prominently  studied,  where  religion  sanctifies  every  ex- 
ercise, and  a  constant  revival  influence  is  enjoyed.  There  are 
such  seminaries  well  known,  and  whose  benign  influence  is  bless- 
ing the  world ;  we  may  claim  the  same  in  a  measure  for  our 
own  institutions,  though  not  so  much  as  they  may  and  we  hope 
will  be. 

A  second  point  of  remark  relates  to  the  present  state  of  ed- 
ucation among  us.  We  have  alluded  to  our  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged deficiencies.  While  some  doubtless  overestimate  what 
has  been  done,  and  think  too  favorably  of  our  condition  and 
prospects,  others  underestimate  it  and  look  too  much  on  the 
dark  side.  We  are  not  disposed  to  go  into  any  analysis  of  par- 
ticulars, or  historical  details,  or  statistical  accounts  of  matters 
so  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  open  to  the  judgment  of  all.  We 
put  the  present  with  the  past,  not  for  invidious  comparison,  not 
for  boasting,  but  as  a  ground  of  encouragement.  A  little  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  Our  first  seminary  was  opened  in  an  humble 
building.  We  then  had  no  men  of  literary  eminence  or  patrons 
of  literature,  no  costly  edifices,  libraries,  apparatus,  or  funds  of 
any  amount.  An  efibrt  to  obtain  such  was  wholly  an  experi- 
ment. [ 

How  do  we  stand  to-day  ?  Our  readers  and  many  others 
know  something  of  Bates  College  in  Maine,  our  Literary  and 
Theological  Institutions  in  New  Hampshire,  Lapham  Institute 
in  Rhode  Island,  Whitestown  Seminary  in  New  York,  Hillsdale 
College  in  Michigan,  North  Western  College  in  Minnesota,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  other  schools,  not  yet  made  so  prom- 
inent by  circumstances,  but  which  exert  a  wide  and  beneficent 
influence.  These  institutions  are  not  so  well  supplied  and  fur- 
nished in  any  respect  as  is  desirable ;  but  the  promptness  and 
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liberality  with  which  the  calls  ifor  pecuniary  aid  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  met  hitherto  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
With  all  our  errors  and  deficiencies,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a 
pretty  good  beginning  has  been  made,  which  needs  but  contin- 
ued and  judicious  application  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  objects 
of  our  mission  as  a  people.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  in 
all  our  progress  and  transitions  thus  far,  our  union  and  harmo- 
ny as  a  denomination  have  been  preserved ;  that  our  educational 
efforts  have  had  the  countenance  and  support  of  good  men  gen- 
erally among  us. 

The  pioneers  of  education  among  us  Have  never  been  exclu- 
sive, but  moderate  in  their  demands,  never  disposed  to  magnify 
their  cherished  objects  to  the  neglect  of  others ;  but  to  regard 
their  plans  as  auxiliary,  and  part  of  the  great  means  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  They  have 
ever  been  the  staunch  friends  of  the  ministry,  the  churches, 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  freedom,  temperance  and  other 
measures  of  improvement  and  reform.  To  their  influence  and 
labors  very  largely  are  we  indebted  for  the  position  we  occupy 
on  these  various  subjects.  Thus  it  should  ever  be.  All  good 
causes  have  a  common  basis,  arrive  at  common  ultimate  ends, 
and  should  be  mutual  helpers. 

It  has  been  said  that  from  the  beginning  our  educational 
standard  has  been  too  low,  that  its  friends  have  not , secured 
the  concentration  and  efficiency  of  action  that  they  might,  and 
that  such  is  the  case  still.  Nor  can  we  pronounce  the  charge 
groundless.  We  have  lost  incalculably  in  every  way  by  not  do- 
ing more  for  the  cause  of  sanctified  education.  We  have  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  concentration,  and  more  still  from  lack  of 
cooperation.  Had  all  our  means  been  concentrated  on  a  sin- 
gle institution,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  have  thereby 
done  the  most  good.  It  is  better  that  there  be  several  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  localities.  But  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  regard  to  system,  and  plans  for  mutual  aid. 

We  will  not  say  that  there  exists  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  jeal- 
ousy between  the  friends  of  our  different  enterprises,  for  there 
is  not,  to  any  great  extent.  We  really  wish  each  other  well, 
but  rest  too  much  on  good  wishes.      There  is  need  of  more 
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practical  mutual  sympathy  and  cooperation.    We  are  not  to  re- 
gard each  other's  efforts  and  struggles  with   speculative   indif- 
;  ference.    All  may  not  be  able  to  help  to  a  large  amount   pecu- 
niarily, it  may  not  be  necessary  in  every  instance,  but  we  may 
;  help  in  such  ways  as  we  can.     Nor  is  it  wise  to  assume  an  air 
)  of  criticism,  and  because  what  comes  to   our  ears  from  a  dis- 

•  tance  does  not  suit  our  views,  condemn  the  procedure  as  un- 
<  worthy  of  confidence.     We  should  have  faith  in  our  brethren,  a 

•  charitable  and  hopeful  spirit.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  friends 
of  our  Institutions  in  M^ine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Michigan,  &c.,  to  help  each  other  essentially,  or  to 

•  do  each  other  much  harm.  If  the  friends  of  each  assume  that 
i  theirs  must  be  made  the  great  central  one,  a  university  to 
f  which  all  the  others  can  at  best  be  but  subordinate,  or  of  little 
'  •consequence,  the  effect  must  be  constant  petty  wrangling,  most 
,  baneful  in  its  influence,  and  tending  to  cripple  and  debase  all. 

•  But  if  a  truly  friendly  and  generous  spirit  is  cherished,  it  will 
;  be  a  source  of  rich  blessing  to  all. 

And  this  spirit  is  prevailing  more,  as  we  understand  each 
other  better.  A  better  state  of  things  among  us  would  now 
exist,  if  there  had  been  more  consultation  and  deliberation. 
But  things  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  but  that  much  may  be  done 
to  retrieve  errors  of  the  past,  and  secure  more  harmony  and 
concert  of  action  in  the  future.  We  must  learn  to  think  less 
comparatively  of  separate  interests,  and  more  of  the  general 
welfare ;  "less  of  individuals  and  localities  and  more  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  strengthening  the  churches^ 
saving  souls,  and  glorifying  God.  We  want  }oung  men  and 
women  educated  for  all  the  various  responsibilities  of  life ; 
whether  private  or  public,  whether  for  the  domestic  circle,  or 
for  teachers,  or  the  professions;  and  we  want  them  so  educated 
that  they  shall  most  honor  God  and  bless  the  world. 

What  we  need  is  so  to  dispose  of  our  forces  and  means  as  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  our  hands.  To  suppose  that  one  of  our 
Institutions  will  or  can  do  the  whole,  is  simply  absurd.  Each 
has  a  duty  to  do  in  its  own  sphere.  In  a  sense  all  may  be  sub- 
ordinate, i.  e.,  helpers  to  each  other.  We  need  our  Seminaries, 
all  we  now  have,  and  more,  and  better  furnished  in  every  way. 
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We  need  our  Colleges,  better  endowed,  furnished,  and  patron- 
ized. We  need  our  Theological  School,  also  better  endowed, 
finished,  and  sustained.  Many  students  in  the  seminaries  will 
,  attend  no  other  school  than  the  seminary,  and  should,  therefore, 
have  the  advantages, — scientific,  moral,  and  religious,  suited  to 
their  circumstances.  Many  in  the  colleges  will  go  no  farther 
than  the  college,  and  should,  therefore,  be  furnished  in  their 
collegiate  course  for  the  demands  to  be  made  on  them.  And 
the  Theological  School  should  be  enabled  to  furnish  such  facili- 
ties to  its  students  as  will  enable  them  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  time  while  in  attendance,  that  they  may  be  most  speedily 
and  efficiently  prepared  for  the  sacred  office. 

From  this  obvious  view,  we  see  the  importance  of  regarding 
all  these  various  interests  as  substantially  one,  to  receive  our 
united  and  earnest  support.  Really  what  aids  one  aids  all,  and 
contributes  to  our  ability  to  serve  the  common  cause.  This 
feeling  practically  developed  is  now  most  essential  to  our  suc- 
cess. 

It  remains,  that  we  remark  briefly  on  the  course  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  future;  and  our  limits  require  us  to  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  the  subject  of  theological  education.  And  here  we 
say  with  all  frankness,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  one 
entering  the  gospel  ministry  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in 
a  theological  seminary,  a  college,  an  academy,  or  district  school. 
The  history  of  the  ministry  proves  that  it  is  not.  Circumstances 
do  not  always  allow  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  order- 
ing of  Providence,  or  to  establish  lines  of  distinction  or  caste 
which  He  has  not  authorized.  He  makes  brave  soldiers  and 
skilful  officers  of  men  who  never  saw  West  Point.  He  takes 
men  reared  m  the  back  woods,  on  the  farm,  in  the  mill,  and  in 
the  shop,  without  school  advantages,  for  governors,  senators, 
presidents;  and  when  they  honor  their  work  and  station,  who 
shall  question  their  antecedents  ?  He  has  the  same  right,  and 
sometimes  exercises  it,  of  putting  men  under  similar  circum- 
stances into  the  gospel  ministry,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  gain- 
say it. 

We  do  not  insist  that  in  future  all  candidates  for  the  sacred 
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office  shill  be  limited  to  any  particular  school  Course.  Let  God 
and  an  enlightened  conscience  decide  in  this  matter,  and  a  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  course  be  pursued. 

Let  us  not  bo  misunderstood,  or  any  advantage  taken  through 
misconstruction  of  our  remarks.  We  would  be  explicit  and 
deal  plainly  with  all.  No  one  has  a  right  to  minister  in  sacred 
things  without  the  requisite  qualifications.  If  he  has  them,  it 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence  when,  or  how,  or  where  they  were 
obtained.  The  requisite  qualifications  are  not  possessed  with- 
out mental  discipline  and  study.  The  great  advantage  of  books, 
teachers,  schools,  is  that  they  enable  the  student,  as  a  rule,  to 
make  more  rapid  progress,  and  secure  a  more  symmetrical  and 
thorough  discipline  and  development  than  he  could  otherwise 
obtain.  Those  positions  are  too  obvious,  and  too  amply  attest- 
ed by  experience  to  require  argumentation.  Time  is  precious, 
the  wants  of  the  world  are  pressing,  and  it  becomes  us  to  work 
with  our  might  in  the  best  way. 

Little  countenance  should  be  given  to  a  young  man  propos- 
ing to  enter  tlie  gospel  ministry,  who  refuses  or  neglects  to 
avail  himself  of  the  best  facilities  within  his  reach  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  qualifications.  Ordaining  and  licensing  bodies, 
ministers^  Christians,  especially  the  candidate  himself— all  have 
a  high  responsibility  in  this  matter.  Great  as  is  the  moral  and 
spiritual  destitution,  and  the  demand  for  laborers,  no  excuse  is 
thereby  furnished  for  neglect  of  the  requisite  means  of  prepa- 
rationj  but  the  opposite^  The  cJiuse  is  not  strengthened  but 
weaken,ed  by  inducting  into  the  sacred  office  incompetent,  inef- 
ficient men.  Said  an  experienced  clergyman  of  another  denom- 
ination :  "  We  have  nominally  ministers  enough,  and  too  many. 
They  arc  always  seeking  places.  I  got  a  place  for  one  such 
a  while  ago.  A  few  months  after  he  again  applied  to  me  for  a 
place.  How  is  this,  said  I,  I  thought  you  were  at  B.  He  re- 
plied, '  I  did  engage  there  for  a  year,  but  before  my  time  was 
out  the  people  offered  to  pay  up  for  the  whole  time,  if  I  would 
leave.'  Such  men  are  only  a  burden  to  the  cause  and  in  the 
way  of  others."  A  like  experience  is  realized  in  all  denomina- 
tions, and  we  have  our  share  of  it.  There  are  •'  places"  enough, 
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destituti6n  tasi,  urgent  call's  forlabbf,  yel  lirtrmbcrs  are  stand-i 
ing  idle  in  the  market,  because  no'otie'  employs'  them,  and  the 
sacred  catise  i^  thereby  reproached.  •  If  tatn  are  without  eithei* 
the  heart  or  the  mind  for  the  work,  they  can  but  be  drones; 
We  speak  thus  not  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  past,  or  upon 
those  providentially  disabled,  to  whom  indeed  such  remarks  do 
not  apply,  but  for  the  benx^fit  of" young  men  now  coming  for- 
ward. 

Our  churches  already  pretty  well  appreciate  these  things. 
For  several  years  past  every  graduate  of  our  Theological 
School  has  been  engaged  to  become  a  pastor  some  time  before 
his  graduation.  So  it  was  with  our  class  of  five  of  1860,  of  our 
class  of  seven  of  1 862,  and  of  our  class  of  four  the  present  y(Jar. 
And  from  the  letters  and  requests  received  from  the  churches', 
we  doubt  not  but  the  case  would  have  been  the  same,  had- the 
number  in  each-  clasff  been  much  larger.  Ind'eed,  in  this  respect, 
the  churches  are  in^  advance  of  the  ministry  and  the  youn^  men 
preparing  for  it.  . 

Now  what  we  ne>d  is  PROGRESS.  What  tre  ha/ve  ^e  should 
appreciate,  be  thankful  for,  and  turn  tO'  the*  best  account 
Wherein  we  have  erred  ot*  been  delinquent' in  the  past,  let  us 
be  on  our  guard  not  to  repeat.' Wherein^  we  have  been  enabled 
to  do  something,  let* uis  seek-to  do  more,  and  avail' ourselve.*!  of 
the  abundant  helps  and  focilities  at  hand.  -       ■■■■..  y  -  •     < 

We  lack  faith,  enterprise,  perder(irance.  No  one  can  deny 
but  that  a  large  measure  of  success  has  crowned  the  efforts-  al- 
ready made,  which  should  eneourage  to  more.  We  need  more 
funds,  books,  teachers,  buildings/ furnishing.  It  ia  for  us  to 
make  these  wants  known,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  the 
churches  and  communities  will  cometo  our  aid  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  Because  there  arc  other  and  pressing  calls  in  other 
directions,  we  are  not  therefore  to  desist.  Nor  because  of  any 
diflBculties  or  obstacles.  The  work  is  a  great  and  good  one,  and 
must  go  on. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  friends  of  education  and  of  the 
ministry  among  us  will  permit  the  $20,000  fund  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  the  Theological  School  by  our  last  General  Confer- 
ence, and  of  which  three -fourths  have  been  already  eejcured;  to 
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remain  much  longer  unfilled.  We  will  not  say  how  much  it  is 
needed,  that  the  Institution,  with  a  building  and  home  of  its 
own,  and  strengthened  in  the  department  of  instruction,  may 
be  cheered  on  in  its  arduous  and  responsible  work. 


Art.  VL— abolition  OF  THE  BRITISH  SLAVE 

TRADE. 

One  person,  with  energies  wisely  directed,  is  of  more  value 
in  the  world  "  than  fine  gold,  even  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir." 
How  important  then  is  a  nation.  In  so  far  as  its  organized 
civil  and  religious  power  is  employed,  in  efforts  for  the  over- 
throw of  wrong,  and  the  well  being  of  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber, it  is  exalted,  honored  and  blessed  of  Heaven  j  and  does  much 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  national  vice,  outrage  and  crime  in 
other  sections  of  the  habitable  globe.  So  immense  are  the 
mighty  works  over  which  Jehovah  has  superintendence,  that 
even  a  great  nation,  indeed  all  nations,  are  but  as  "  a  drop  of 
a  bucket;  and  are  counted  as  a  small  dust  of  the  balance ;" 
and  yet  He  watches  for  their  good ;  provides  for  them ;  estab- 
lishes and  prospers  them  in  well  doing. 

The  British  nation  is  interesting  to  us  as  its  people  are  breth- 
ren of  the  humanfamily ;  also  in  an  especial  manner,  the  coun- 
try is  our  father-land,  that  from  which  most  of  our  ancestors 
came;  and  then  again  because  of  its  glorious  example  in  many 
benevolent,  philanthropic  and  Christian  eff'orts  for  the  good  of 
the  race. 

The  nation  has  had  faults,  as  all  others  have  had.  It  may 
have  provoked  war  needlessly,  and  carried  it  on  with  vigor  and 
fury ;  but  it  has  been  generous  to  the  vanquished.  In  its  aris- 
tocracy, the  lower  classes  in  its  own  borders  may  have  been 
too  much  neglected ;  but  it  has  loved  mercy  and  delighted  to 
show  it  to  those  they  found  crushed  and  writhing  under  the 
foot  of  tyranny.    In  former  times  our  people  could  hardly  for- 
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give  the  nation  for  taxing  the  colonies  when  not  allowed  a' 
representation  in  that  government.  But  as  what  was  meant 
for  evil  in  that,  God  overruled  for  good,  all  here  might  be  sat- 
isfied. In  fact  that  people  do  not  care  enough  about  it  now  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  results ;  certainly  not  any  farther  than 
there  is  jealousy  at  the  success  of  a  free  government. 

The  nation  had  its  origin  sometime  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  what  Christianity  has  done 
for  that  people  and  us,  to  note  that  for  quite  a  space  the  na- 
tion was  rude,  uncivilized  and  in  barbarism.  The  principal 
clothing  was  skins  of  beasts ;  intestine  wars  existed  between 
the  difi'erent  sections ;  and  idolatry  was  the  Religion,  with  hu- 
man sacrifices.  England,  being  an  island,  was  somewhat  sep- 
arated from  other  nations.  The  only  nations  that  did  much 
in  navigation  then  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  with  the 
disposition  that  in  those  times  prevailed  to  explore  for  plunder 
and  the  increase  of  territory,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
islanders  would  be  visUed.  The  Phoenicians,  inhabitants  of  a 
province  in  ancient  Syria,  visited  the  place  chiefly  to  obtain  tin, 
and  on  account  of  this  metal  being  found  there,  they  called  it 
Tin  Island.  Down  to  our  time  but  few  tin  mines  have  been  known 
in  the  world ;  and  that  of  Cornwall  in  England  has  ever  been 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar  triumphed  over  the  Eng- 
lish with  a  powerful  army,  B.  C.  55,  and  it  was  a  Roman  Prov- 
ince till  A.  D.  426.  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  598.  What  is  called  the  Norman  con- 
quest  took  place  in  1066,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
regular  succession  of  princes,  interrupted  only  by  two  revolu- 
tions, while  the  unfortunate  House  of  Stuart  was  in  power;  one 
in  1643,  when  the  throne  was  overturned  and  Charles  I.  lost 
his  crown  and  his  head;  and  the  other  in  1688,  when  James  II. 
was  deposed. 

—Efjgland,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  have  a  territory  of 
170,900  square  miles.  This  is  much  less  than  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. But  it  has  provinces  in  India,  America,  &q.  ;  and  in 
all,  the  territory  of  the  nation  is  8,900,000  square  miles, 
37 
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nearly  three  times  the  extent  of  our  country.  The  Empire 
has  a  population  of  some  180,000,000;  our  country  31,000,000. 
England  had  slavery,  and  after  the  settlement  of  our  coun- 
try, introduced  it  here.  It  had  the  nefarious  Slave  Trade.  We 
had  that  also.  It  established  its  Slave  Trade.  When  our  Con- 
stitution was  formed;  the  Slave  trade  was  limited  to  twenty 
years.  It  expired  by  that  limitation  in  1808.  That  country 
finally  abolished  slavery  itself.  Ours  has  been  making  efforts 
for  thirty  years  to  abolish  slavery,  and  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
accomplished.  An  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
in  Britain  is  now  to  be  given. 

One  of  the  results  of  Christianity,  and  in  fact  one  of  its 
crowning  glories,  is  kindness  to  those  who  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves.  If  any  are  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights,  or 
crushed  by  tyranny,  it  comes  to  break  the  despot's  chain  and 
raise  up  to  civilization  and  the  dignity  of  the  sons  of  God,  the 
degraded  and  the  suffering.  The  injury  done  to  the  sons  of 
Africa  is  as  yet  much  unwritten  and  untold.  When  it  shall  be 
fully  made  knowu; the  heavens  will  blush;  the  earth  seem  as- 
tonished ;  virtue  hang  its  head  and  weep ;  and  the  ears  of  those 
who  have  had  part  in  the  iniquity,  tingle.  The  crime  of  slavery^ 
contrary  to  instinct;  contrary  to  nature ;  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  living  God,  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  has  existed  and 
the  Africans  have  long  been  the  principal  sufferers.  The  Slave 
Trade  is  an  adjunct  of  slavery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
systems  of  piracy  the  world  ever  had. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years,  ending  in  1783,  Britain  had 
been  engaged  quite  a  portion  of  the  time  in  war,  at  an  expense 
to  the  Treasury  of  400,000,000  pounds,  with  a  loss  of  life  that 
was  immense,  but  which  cannot  be  given  with  accuracy.  In 
those  times  the  attention  of  the  humane  and  philanthropic  was 
not  likely  to  be  turned  much  towards  public  efforts  to  bless 
those  injured  by  violence,  and  countenanced  by  the  nation.  But  in 
1783  the  storm  of  war  had  passed.  October  19, 1781,  the  army 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  surrendered  to  the  American 
army  under  Washington.  March  20,  1782,  the  administration 
of  Lord  North  terminated.  This  was  the  ministry  of  George 
III.,  that  had  strenuously  supported  the  taxing  of  the  Colonies. 
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A  liberal  ministry  succeeded.  The  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  acknowledged.  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  November  30,  1782,  and  definite  treaties  September  3, 
1783. 

The  sword  was  now  sheathed  and  it  hung  in  its  scabbard  with- 
out use.  The  most  powerful  navies  in  different  seas  ceased  to 
thunder.  The  British  lion  lay  in  his  lair,  apparently  as  inof- 
fensive as  a  lamb,  and  was  likely  to  lie  so  till  insulted  and  pro- 
voked, when  he  would  shake  his  mane,  roar  terribly,  and  tread 
down  what  came  in  his  way.  This  peace  and  quietness  lasted 
about  ten  years.  Now  was  England's  time  for  justice  and  mercy. 
Now  was  the  time  for  the  most  powerful  nation,  and  having 
the  greatest  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  to  strike 
a  blow,  if  not  at  slavery  itself,  at  one  of  its  strong-holds  or  main 
pillars  of  its  support. 

The  discussion  of  a  national  or  any  other  sin  is-the  first  step 
towards  its  removal.  This  was  done.  Next  is  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  petition.  This  is  allowed  under  the  governments 
where  there  is  any  freedom,  or  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
governed.  And  even  some  of  the  most  despotic  governments 
have  put  to  confusion  and  shame  our  own  in  times  past,  when 
it  was  determined  that  petitions  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
enslaved  should  not  be  heard. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  a  session  of  Parliament,  in,  the  sum- 
mer of  1783,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  the 
African  company,  prohibiting  the  officers  from  exporting  ne- 
groes. It  was  an  entering  wedge,  but  only  one  blow  was  given 
it;  and  time-servers,  conservatives  and  those  who  were  for 
^'  the  glorious  union"  were  not  alarmed.  Probably  they  re. 
garded  it  as  a  measure  of  insane  or  fanatical  men,  thinking  that 
nothing'  would  come  of  it  but  reproach  from  all  "national" 
men  on  those  who  had  introduced  it. 

But  this  quietness  was  but  for  a  moment.  In  a  very  short 
time  a  petition  came  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of 
the  same  bill.  This  petition  made  mention  of  the  rapine,  op- 
pression and  blood  attending  the  traffic.  It  stated  that  "  under 
the  law  of  the  nation,  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings,  entitled 
to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  were  held  as  personal  prop- 
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ertj  in  cruel  bondage.  And  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  a  na- 
tion, professing  the  Christian  faith,  should  so  far  counteract  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice." 

This  was  a  stroke  that  drove  the  wedge' considerably.  Some 
Btood  aghast,  but  soon  recovered  themselves,  for  the  petitioners 
were  only  Friends  or  Quakers.  Their  annual  assembly  was  in 
session  in  London ;  and  they  availed  themselves  of  this  favor- 
able opportunity  to  petition  the  Parliament  on  this  subject. 
Their  veiws  on  slavery  in  that  country  are  well  known. 

But  the  truth  will  have  an  effect  on  that  class  not  hardened 
by  sensuality  and  crime.  A  sense  of  national  injustice  and  fla- 
grant wrong  will  awaken  not  only  the  common  people,  but  also 
statesmen  in  power.  And  in  this  case  the  terras  of  the  peti- 
tion awakened,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  compassion  of  many 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  of  the  public.  The  society 
called  Triads  had  existed  more  than  seventy-five  years. 
Though  peculiar  and  unpopular  in  some  of  their  views,  yet  their 
intelligence,  respectability  and  humanity  were  acknowledged. 
The  Parliament  closed,  but  a  good  work  had  been  commenced. 
Providence  approved  and  designed  it  should  go  on.  When 
rulers  legislate  for  the  removal  of  sin,  the  Most  High  helps. 

Keforms  move  slowly,  but  God  is  patient,  and  so  are  good, 
men.  Truth  makes  its  way  by  slow  degrees :  but  what  is  gain- 
ed is  of  great  worth.  Five  years  passed  before  the  matter  was 
agitated  again  in  Parliament,  yet  the  attention  of  many  was 
being  directed  to  the  subject ;  Christians  were  feeling  tliat  the 
nation  could  not  prosper  while  it  countenanced  a  piracy  ;  that 
while  adding  to  the  wealth  of  some,  it  was  undoing  a  defence- 
less race  of  Africans.  The  staid  and  formal  worship  of  quite  a 
portion  of  the  denominations  prevented  the  excitement  and  ac- 
tion of  American  churches  in  regard  to  similar  national  sins; 
but  even  there  some  ministers  "  meddled  with  politics,"  and  at 
the  polls  in  voting  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  can- 
didates were  sustained  known  to  be  for  "  dividing  the  union;" 
that  is,  the  union  with  the  villainous  Slave  Trade. 

But  an  episode  here  will  be  agreeable,  as  it  will  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  great  work. 

Wm.  Wilberforce.     This    estimable    patriot  and  Christian 
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gentleman  was  born  at  Hull,  August  24,  1759.  At  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  of  age,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1780,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  member 
of  Parliament.  He  was  continued  by  reelection,  much,  if  not 
all  the  time,  till  1812,  when  he  declined  farther  service.  The 
great  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself  while  a  member,  was 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  will  be  seen  as  its  history 
shall  be  continued.  Five  years  after  his  first  election,  he  trav- 
elled on  the  continent  with  Dr.  Isaac  Milner  and  others ;  and 
their  religious  conversation  awakened  him.  He  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  finding  these  promises, — "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive; seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you;" — "  God  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him ;" — "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest ;" — "  I  will  take  away  the  heart  of 
stone,  and  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh;"  "I  will  be  merciful  to 
their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  will  I  remember  no  more ;" 
and  he  said  as  he  read  these  that  he  considered  that  if  he 
should  set  himself  to  seek  the  promised  blessings,  he  should  cer- 
tainly find  a  change  wrought  in  himself.  And  he  sought  and 
found.     His  joy  was  deep  and  abiding. 

He  soon  resumed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  John  New- 
ton, whom  he  had  known  many  years  before.  That  pious  man 
rejoiced  in  his  conversion,  and  informed  him  that  since  he  first 
saw  him,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  he  had  not  ceased  to 
pray  for  him. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Established  Church,  and  was 
at  all  limes  a  devoted  and  faithful  Christian.  Faith  was  an  op- 
erative principle,  and  he  often  spoke  of  the  large  communica- 
tions sure  to  be  received,  if  there  was  care  not  to  "  quench  the 
Spirit."  He  was  liberal  in  his  views :  fellowshipped  others  of  dif- 
ferent denominations ;  and  sometimes  partook  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper  in  dissenting  chapels. 

During  his  Parliamentary  career,  his  investigations  in  all 
that  related  to  the  Slave  Trade  were  unwearied.  In  his  speeches 
he  was  not  energetic,  but  his  tones  were  mellifluous  and  per- 
suasive.    Those  who  heard,  felt  that  he,  from  the  purest  of  mo- 
37* 
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tives,  was  seeking  the  good  of  others ;  and  he  was  heard  with 
attention.  He  lived  to  see  the  Slave  Trade  abolished,  and  then 
he  devoted  his  labors  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
Colonies.  In  the  place  where  he  resided,  he  established  a 
school  for  colored  people.  He  used  to  talk  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious enterprises  at  home^with  visitors,  and  when  abroad. 
He  would  call  attention  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  he  would  say 
that  an  opportunity  to  good  was  tantamount  to  a  command  to 
undertake  it ;  he  would  speak  of  death  as  gain  to  those  living 
by  faith. 

He  published  several  essays  and  pamphlets,  but  his  princi- 
pal work  was,  "A  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  Religions  of 
Professing  Christianity  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of 
this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity."  The  book 
had  great  effect  in  checking  the  fashionable  religion  of  the 
times. 

He  had  a  wife  and  six  children.  He  died  July  28,  1833, 
aged  73.     His  remains  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

George  Canning.*  He  was  born  in  London,  April  11,1770. 
He  went  to  college  at  Oxford.  He  evinced  decided  literary 
abilities ;  wrote  poetry,  and  one  of  his  earliest  poems  was  on 
the  slavery  of  Greece.  Poetry  in  several  nations,  describing  op- 
pression with  its  horrors,  and  in  strains  like  those  which  the  angels 
use,  singing  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  has  done  much  to  break 
the  arm  of  tyranny,  and  deliver  from  its  thraldom.  In  1793,  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament;  in  1796  was  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Not  far  from  this  time  he  heartily  adopted  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Afterwards  he  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; and  in  1827,  Premier.  He  held  also  some  other  offi- 
ces. He  was  an  excellent  rhetorician;  in  debate  and  public 
speaking  he  was  showy;  cutting  in  irony;  sparkling  in  wit; 
ingenious,  eloquent  and  powerful.  He  died  at  Chiswick, 
August  3,  1827,  aged  57.  His  remains  lie  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  those  of  his  friend  Wilberforce. 

Thomas  Clarkson.     He  considered  the   poor.     He  under- 

*  Many  particulars  in  the  sketches  of  these  men  are  gathered  from  the  New 
American  Cyclopaedia. 
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stood  the  objects  of  government.  He  knew  that  Christianity 
designed  civilization,  the  undoing  of  heavy  burdens,  and  free- 
ing the  oppressed.  He  labored  for  these,  and  not  in  vain.  He 
lived  to  see  the  Slave  Trade  abolished,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies.  He  was  born  at  Wisbeach, 
March  28,  1760,  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1786.  When  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  obtained  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  question,  "  Is  it  right  to  make 
men  slaves  against  their  wills  ?"  He  published  this  essay.  He 
collected  statistics  of  industry,  manufactures,  &c.,  of  the  Afri- 
can race.  He  prepared  a  view  .of  the  interior  of  a  slave  ship, 
with  its  cells,  gratings,  and  barricades  for  the  confinement  of 
the  blacks.  This  had  a  powerful  effect  in  awakening  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  the  horrors  of  the  business.  He  published  a  work 
on  the  "  Infidelity  of  the  Slave  Trade."  He  went  to  France, 
had  an  interview  with  Louis  XVI.  and  Neckar,  his  favorite 
cabinet  minister,  and  found  favor  in  regard  to  his  views.  He 
went  to  Russia,  had  an  interview  with  Alexander!,  and  secured 
his  influence  in  exterminating  the  Slave  Trade  in  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  And  for  many  years,  he  published  a  new  assault  on 
the  abominable  system  yearly.  The  work  of  his  life  was  a  no- 
ble one.  But  he  finally  rested  from  his  labors,  dying  at  Play- 
ford  Hall,  Suffolk,  September  26,  1846,  aged  86. 

William  Pitt.  There  was  a  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
who  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  opposed 
the  "  Stampt  Act,"  and  all  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry 
to  tax  the  American  Colonies.     He  died  in  1778. 

The  Pitt  of  whom  an  account  is  here  given  was  born  in 
1759.  In  1782  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  After 
this  he  had  that  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasurer  added.  He  was 
much  in  publiclife.  In  the  olEccs  he  held,  and  especially  in  Parli- 
ament, he  favored  the  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade ;  but  in  politics  he  was  on  the  Tory  side,  a  party  less 
liberal  than  that  of  the  Whigs.  He  died  January  23,  1806,  aged 
46.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Parliament 
voted  a  sum  not  exceeding  40,000  pounds  to  pay  his  debts. 
Wilberforce  considered  him  his  friend,  and  a  great  help  in  the 
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efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Africans.  He  was  perhaps  with- 
out a  rival  as  a  public  speaker. 

Charles  James  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  was  born  in  London,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1749.  He  went  to  college;  evinced  a  mind  of  good 
powers,  but  he  had  faults,  being  fond  of  dress  and  gaming.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  while  under  age ;  was  afterwards 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty; — one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  but 
being  opposed  to  Lord  North,  that  officer  had  him  dismissed. 
But  not  intimidated,  he  assisted  others  in  opposing  the  minis- 
try in  American  Affairs.  He  foretold  the  defeat  of  the  British 
armies  in  America.  After  the  ministry  of  North  fell,  he  was 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  After  1790  he  united  with  Pitt, 
Wilberforce  and  others  in  opposition  to  the  Slave  Trade.  In 
1802  he  went  to  France  and  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon. 
As  a  debater,  Burke  said  he  was  the  most  brilliant  the  world 
ever  saw.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  knew  the  power  of  his  speeches, 
and  said  it  was  a  question  whether  the  nation  was  ruled  by 
George  III.,  or  by  the  tongue  of  Mr.  Fox.  But  statesmen  are 
sometimes  poor.  In  our  land  Jefferson,  Webster,  Douglas,  and 
others  died  poor.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  died  insol- 
vent. Mr.  Fox  cared  for  the  Slate,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  take  care  of  his  own  funds.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  had  squandered  more  than  100,000  pounds.  Then,  in 
destitution,  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  good  humor,  while  be- 
set by  creditors  and  bailiffs,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  an  "Invo- 
cation to  Poverty."  He  died  at  Chiswick,  September  13,  1806, 
aged  57. 

George  III.  When  the  history  of  philanthrophy.  Christian 
benevolence  and  patriotism  in  our  country,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  Africans,  shall  be  written,  there  will  be  a  terribly  dark 
shade  in  what  some  Chief  Magistrates  have  done  to  hinder  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  the  freedom  of  those  in  the  worst  of 
bonds.  One,  with  the  approbation  of  his  constitutional  advis- 
ers, censured  lectures  against  slavery.  Another  declared  he 
would  not  sign  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Another,  that  the  discussion  of  slavery  was  sec- 
tional and  not  national.     But  this  dark  shade  will  be   relieved 
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by  pages  on  which  a  flood  of  light  will  pour,  coming  down  from 
the  hills  of  God.  There  will  be  the  record  of  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate, who  by  proclamation  published  liberty  to  the  enslaved. 
George  III.  was  a  moderate  prince,  having  some  generous  im- 
pulses, and  a  regard  for  the  laws  of  eternal  right  and  justice 
among  the  nations.  While  the  agitation  of  the  .Slave  Trade  was 
going  on,  he  was  not  conservative  nor  indiflferent.  As  early  as 
1788  he  ordered  a  Privy  Council,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
African  Trade.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  too  ill  to  go  to  London, 
but  he  begged  Mr.  Clarkson  to  go,  who  went  and  laid  evidence 
before  several  of  the  members ;  and  from  that  the  subject  was 
renewed  in  Parliament. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  Granville  Sharpe,  Sturge,  Buxton 
and  others,  who  were  interested  in  the  work.  But  they  lived 
to  labor  more  for  the  removal  of  slavery  in  the  colonies ;  and 
their  history  belongs  more  properly  to  that  enterprise.  "We 
have  seen  a  fine  array  of  men  of  learning,  talent,  piety  and  em- 
inent political  standing,  engaged  in  the  overthrow  of  a  giant 
wrong.  Great  obstacles  were  to  be  overcome,  but  the  times 
were  ominous  of  good.  • 

"  Proud  was  the  morn  whose  early  beams 

Saw  Pitt  and  Fox  uniting  ; 
And  side  by  side  in  holy  bond, 

Their  country's  battle  fighting," 
And  Wilberforce  leads  on  the  van, 

The  thickest  conflict  braving  ; 
Forgeting  self,  he  trusts  in  God, 

The  nation's  honor  saving. 

Returning  now  to  the  action  of  the  legislative  body  in  1788, 
five  years  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  matter  into  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  certain  reason- 
able proportion  between  the  slaves  brought  in  the  ships  and 
the  tonage  of  the  vessels.  He  stated  that  he  "  should  not  have 
had  the  honor  of  moving  the  resolution,  had  it  not  have  been 
for  the  severe  indisposition  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in 
whose  hands  every  measure  belonging  to  justice,  humanity,  and 
the  national  interest  was   peculiarly  well  placed."''^     But  even 

*  For  some  particulars  of  the  debates  and  votes,  we  are  indebted  to  Miller's 
History  of  Fjugland. 
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this  moderate  measure  encountered  a  violent  opposition.  Mer- 
chants of  London  and  Liverpool,  concerned  in  the  African  Trade 
sent  in  petitions  against  the  measure.  Counsel  being  employ- 
ed, and  witnesses  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  slaves  in  the  ships  had  not  so  much  room  as  a  man 
in  his  coffin  j  that  they  drew  their  breath  with  labor,  and  many 
died  of  suffocation ;  and  their  condition  on  the  passage  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  extremes  of  human  depravity  and  misery. 
This  aroused  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  moderate  till  this,  and  he 
declared  with  indignant  eloquence,  that  if,  as  some  members 
asserted,  the  traffic  could  not  be  carried  on  in  any  other  man- 
ner, he  would  at  once  vote  for  its  annihilation,  and  trusted  that 
the  House,  with  such  evidence  before  it,  would  extricate  itself 
from  the  guilt  and  remorse  every  man  must  feel  for  so  long 
having  overlooked  such  cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  session  was  near  its  close,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a 
vote.  But  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  violent- 
ly opposed,  but  had  some  friends  there. 

The  nation  now  understood  its  guilt,  and  there  could  be  "no 
peace  to  the  wicked."  At  the  session  the  following  year,  Par- 
liament was  agitated  with  the  subject  for  the  third  time.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  moved  that  the  Slave  Trade  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. This  was  March,  1789.  He  spoke  three  hours  and  a 
half  in  favor  of  its  abolition.  Mr  Burke  said,  "  It  was  a  speech 
of  masterly  impressivcness,  equalling  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard 
in  modern  eloquence;  and  he  doubted  if  it  had  been  surpassed 
in  ancient  times."  Evidence  was  again  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.     Then  the  subject  was  put  over  to  the  next  session. 

It  was  debated  at  about  every  session  for  several  years  that 
followed.  Any  thing  like  an  approach  to  a  full  account  of  the 
arguments  in  the  discussions  need  not  be  given.  Only  a  slight 
allusion  to  them,  as  they  were  made  in  different  years,  will 
show  their  character. 

Lord  Thurlow  was  pathetic  in  regard  to  the  ruin  of  the  trad- 
ers, if  the  system  should  be  abolished.  Lord  Sydney  urged 
tender  legislation.  The  duke  of  Chandos  was  fearful  of  uni- 
versal insurrection  if  the  Trade  was  abolished.  The  duke  of 
Richmond   proposed   compensation.      Mr.  Bailey  thought  the 
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slaves  were  benefited  by  beinj^  brought  to  a  Christian  land. 
Mr.  Thornton  predicted  the  ruin  of  British  shipping.  Mr.  Dun- 
das  proposed  its  gradual  abolition.  Mr.  Mulyneau  said  it  would 
be  downright  swindling  to  destroy  this  profitable  branch  of 
trade.  Mr.  Macmanara  said  the  measure  was  hypocritical; 
fanatical  and  visionary.  Mr.  Grosvenor  said  the  trade  was  not 
an  amiable  one,  neither  the  work  of  a  butcher;  but  it  was 
a  necessary  one,  and  that  humanity  ought  not  to  be  gratified  at 
the  expense  of  the  interest  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stanley  said  it 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Providence  from 
the  beginning,  that  one  set  of  men  should  be  slaves  to  another, 
Mr.  Watson  argued  that  if  England  abolished  it,  other  nations 
would  pursue  it  with  increased  zeal.  Lord  Castlereagh  thought 
it  was  a  difficult  question,  and  advised  a  system  of  duties  on 
importations  of  slaves,  and  increasing  progressively  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Wilberforce  and  Pitt  had  already  shown 
themselves  men,  and  worthy  of  their  position  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  age.     So  they  continued.   But  now  was  the  time  for 
the  ardent,  daring,  luminous,  discriminating,  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful Fox.     He  was  now  careless  of  his  dress,  and  his  personal 
appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossessing.     But  while  speak- 
ing on  a  subject  worthy  of  him,  all  his  powers  were  in  full  play  j 
and  he  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  whole  look  show- 
ed the  workings  of  the  mind  within ;  his  eye  flashed  ;  his  lorig  hair, 
loose  about  his  head,  was  shaken  as  if  by  a  wind;  and   in   the 
right  use  of  words  and  masterly  argument,  poured  forth  in  tor- 
rents, adversaries  quailed  before  him;  and  they  felt  as  if  they 
had  awakened  a  lion.  He  said,  "  The  honorable  gentlemen  call 
themselves  moderate  men ;  but  on  this   sulgect,  I  neither   feel 
nor  desire  to  feel  any   thing   like    moderation."      "  He   knew 
no   such    thina;    as   rcGjulatinjj;  robber v,  and   restricting*    mur- 
der.     As  to  moderation,  lie  did  not  know  that  entering  a  house 
and  killing  the  family  could  be  excused  because  done  with  mod- 
eration."    He  declared,  '^  There  was  no  medium.    The  Legisla- 
ture must  abolish  the  Trade,  or  plead  guilty  to  all  the  iniquity 
with  which  it  was  attended."     At  this,  there  was  the  complaint 
often  made  since,  "  harsh  language." 
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Men  in  power,  who  refuse  justice  to  the  injured  and  oppress- 
ed, or  who  connive  at  the  continuance  of  national  wrongs,  are 
tormented  almost  beyond  endurance.  Like  Napoleon's  Mar- 
shall Marat  in  a  disastrous  campaign,  he  told  his  wife  when  he 
came  back,  he  had  sought  death,  but  did  not  find  it.  So  these 
men  carry  pistols,  and  fight  duels,  to  kill  or  be  killed.  One  of 
the  above,  Lord  Castlereagh,  awhile  after  fought  a  duel,  and  not 
beingjnjured,  he  some  time  later  committed  suicide.  "Sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people."  Those  who  support  it  cannot  prosper 
long.  And  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  men  have 
labored  to  have  the  Africans  continued  in  chains,  and  they  have 
found  themselves  wearing  the  chains  of  drunkenness,  far  more 
intolerable.  Bound,  hand  and  foot,  they  are  dragged  down  to 
a  grave  not  peaceful  like  that  in  which  the  wronged  bondmen 
find  rest. 

But  little  more  need  be  done  than  to  give  the  more  im- 
portant decisions  of  Parliament,  till  the  final  results  were 
achieved. 

In  April,  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  his  long  expected  mo- 
tion to  abolish  the  further  importation  of  negroes  into  the  Brit- 
ish Colonics.  He  supported  it  with  convincing  arguments, 
founded  on  obvious  principles  of  justice,  humanity  and  Christi- 
anity. The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seventy-five. 
Something  was  gained,  however.  The  advocates  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  unhappy  race  completed,  at  tliis  time, 
the  establishment  of  the  Sierra  Leona  Company,  by  which  they 
proposed  to  introduce  free  labor  and  Christianity  into   Africa. 

In  April,  1792,  Wilberforce  renewed  his  motion.  Dundas, 
Secretary  of  State,  no  doubt  representing  the  views  of  the  min- 
istry, moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  the  word  '^  gradual,"  before 
abolition.  Pitt  and  Fox  opposed,  but  the  amendment  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight.  It  was  finally  voted  that  the 
importation  of  negroes  cease  Jan.  1,  1796.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  was  voted  that  the  evidence  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  The  object  was  delay,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it, 
as  far  as  the  records  of  legislation  show,  forfive  years. 

In  1797,  a  bill  was  passed  by  a  great  majority,  regulating  the 
shipping  o£  slaves  from  Africa.     Seven  years  more  wore  away, 
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but  they  were  full  of  hope  to  the  friends  of  the  cause,  as  they 
were  confident  it  must  prevail.  In  May,  1804,  Wilberforce 
pressed  the  consideration  of  the  abolition  bill.  This  was  car- 
ried by  124  to  49.  Then  a  bill  was  presented,  fixing  October 
1,  of  the  same  year,  as  the  latest  date  for  the  clearance  of 
ships  from  English  ports  for  the  traffic.  This  passed,  69  to  33. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  rejected. 

The  year  1806  came,  and  with  it  the  brightest  prospects  of 
success.  Pitt's  labors  had  been  terminated  by  death  early  in 
the  year,  but  the  cause  had  strong  champions  on  every  hand. 
Wilberforce  saw  that  the  triumph  of  right  was  near,  and  was 
filled  with  joy.  Indeed,  as  is  usual  with  philanthropists,  and 
all  who  labor  for  the  good  of  the  race,  he  had  been  joyful  all 
the  way  through  the  arduous  struggle.  Once  he  declared  in 
Parliament,  that  "  from  his  exertions  in  this  cause  he  had  found 
happiness,  though  not  hitherto  success.  It  had  enlivened  his 
waking  and  soothed  his  evening  hours ;  and  he  could  not  recol- 
lect without  singular  satisfaction,  that  he  had  demanded  justice 
for  millions  that  could  not  ask  it  for  themselves."  On  the  10th 
of  June  Fox  moved,  "  That  this  House,  conceiving  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice,  human- 
ity and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  practical  expedition,  take 
effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the  said  Trade,  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  at  such  period  as  may  be  deemed  advisable."  This 
distinguished  friend  of  the  people  and  friend  of  the  suffering 
Africans  was  then  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  The  dash  of  youth 
had  subsided,  but  he  was  as  ardent  and  brilliant  as  ever.  In 
supporting  his  motion,  he  said,"  He  was  so  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  obtaining  the  object  of  it,  that  if,  during  the 
almost  forty  years  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and  that  only,  he 
could  retire  from  public  life  with  the  conscious  satisfaction  that 
he  had  done  his  duty."j| 

That  excellent  Christian  poet  Cowper  had  written  before 
this,  and  his  pleas  in  song  for  those  wronged  by  his  nation 
must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  these  statesmen  when  they  thus 
spoke.  They  seemed  to  hear,  as  the  poet  did,  the  Africans 
saying : — 
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"  Still  in  thought  as  free  as  ever, 

What  are  England's  rights,  I  ask, 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever, 
Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  1 
'     Fleecy  locks  and  black  complextion, 
Cannot  forfeit  Nature's  claim  ; 
Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 
Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same." 


[Oct., 


The  motion  was  opposed  by  Castlereagh  and  a  few  other|, 
bnt  coming  to  a  vote  it  passed  114  to  15,  being  a  majority  of 
99.  It  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  41  to  20.  Then  both 
Houses  united  in  a  joint  address  to  his  majesty  the  king,  be- 
Boeching  him  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 
foreign  powers  in  the  abolition. 

The  above  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  speech,  proved  the 
conclusion  of  his  Parliamentary  career.  He  died  a  few  weeks 
after.     It  was  glorious  thus  to  finish  his  work  as  a  statesman. 

What  proved  the  blessed  year  of  grace  in  this  great  matter, 
1807,  came.  It  began  this  time  in  the  upper  House.  A  bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Trade  was  introduced  by  Lord 
'Grenville,  who  supported  it.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
William  IV.,  and  others  opposed  it.  February  5,  the  session 
continued  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  j  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  the  vote  was  100  in  favor,  36  against.  On  the 
10th  it  was  read  a  third  time.  It  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  concurrence,  and  on  a  motion  for  commitment  the 
voices  were,  for  the  bill  283,  against  it  only  16.  March  13th, 
it  passed  without  a  division.  It  provided  that  no  vessel  should 
clear  out  from  any  British  port  after  May  1, 1807,  nor  any  slave 
be  landed  in  the  Colonies  after  March  1,  1808.  It  remained 
only  to  have  the  royal  assent.  There  were  terrible  fears  that 
there  would  be  a  failure  in  this.  Those  fears  were  dispelled. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  as  the  clock  was  striking  twelve,  the  king 
gave  his  assent,  and  this  important  bill  became  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  realm. 

More  than  twenty-three  years  had  passed  in  agitating  the 
subject,  and  in  legislative  action.  The  object  achieved  far  more 
than  compensated  for  the  labor  performed.   It  was  a  great  step 
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in  the  progress  of  the  civilization  and  humanity  of  the  world. 
Its  effect  on  other  nations,  involved  in  like  systems  of  wrong, 
was  good.  It  was  not  doing  away  with  slavery  itself,  but  it 
was  destroying  one  of  its  great  fountains.  And  it  turned  at- 
tention to  the  whole  wrong  of  enslaving  men;  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  abolition  of  it  in  the  British  Colonies,  which  was 
accomplished  some  twenty-five  years  later. 


Art.  VIL— lady  HUNTINGDON. 


1.  •*  Lady  Huntington  and  her  Friends,  or  the  Revival  of  the  Work  of  God 

in  the  Days  of  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Komaine,  Venn,  and  others  in  the 
Last  Century.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight.  Antierican  Tract 
Society."    pp.  292. 

2.  "  The  History  of  the  Religious  Movegient  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  call- 

ed Methodism,  Considered  in  its  Different  Denominational  Forms,  and  its 
Relations  to  British  and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abel  Stevens, 
LL.  D.     Vol.  L  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter."  pp.  480. 

S.  Census  of  Great  Britain,  185L    Religious  worship  in  England  and  Wales. 
London,  1854.     pp.  142. 

4.  Penny  Cycloyedia.  Sunday  articles. 

Selina  Shirley,  second  daughter  of  Earl  Ferrers,*  Was  born 
August  24,  1707;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  married  to 
Theophilus,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.*  In  her  early  years,  she  was 
introduced  to  all  the  excitements  of  high  English  life,  and  num- 
bered among  her  friends,  the  Duchess  of  Marlboro,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  other  celebrated  persons.  Notwithstanding  these  associ- 
ations, she  appears  to  have  been  uncommonly  serious  from  her 
childhood;  and  after  her  marriage,  her  chief  endeavor  was  to 
maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence ;  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  her  position.  She  was  sincere,  just,  and  upright.  She  pray- 
ed, fasted,  and  gave  alms.    But  she  was  not  happy,  for  she  was 

*  Mrs.  Knight  writes  Ferrars  and  Huntington,h\it  in  these  and  other  name% 
in  which  we  differ  from  her,  we  have  been  careful  to  be  correct. 
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going  about  to  establish  her  own  righteousness ;  and  had  not 
submitted  herself  unto  the  righteousness  of  God. 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  had  several  sisters  whose  serious 
and  thoughtful  demeanor  made  them  welcome  associates  of  his 
Countess.  Lady  Betty  Hastings*  patronized  "  the  Holy  Club" 
(as  it  was  called)  at  Oxford,  consisting  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  Whitefield,  Harvey,  Ingham,  and  their  companions; 
and  through  her  influence  her  sister,  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,* 
became  a  subject  of  evangelical  religion,  and  the  conversation 
and  Christian  experience  of  Lady  Margaret,  led  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  to  serious  alarm  respecting  her  religious  condi- 
tion. A  severe  sickness  deepened  her  impressions,  and  she  at 
length  resolved,  "  I  too  will  wholly  cast  myself  on  Jesus  Christ 
for  life  and  salvation ;"  and  she  then  obtained  peace  in  believ- 
ing. The  Penny  Cyclopedia  attributes  her  becoming  deeply 
religious  to  the  death  of  her  husband  and  of  four  children  in 
youth  or  early  manhood ;  but  while  these  trials  were  no  doubt 
blessed  to  her,  they  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  her  con- 
version, as  that  occurred  in  1-739,  while. the  first  breach  in  her 
family  was  the  death  of  two  children  of  small  pox  in  1744,  and 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  did  not  die  till  1746. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  in  London  at  the  time  this 
great  change  occurred  in  Ladyf  Huntingdon,  and  she  sent  for 
them  to  express  a  warm  interest  in  their  labors,  and  to  encour- 
age them  in  the  great  work  they  were  just  commencing;  and 
after  this  she  and  her  husband  became  frequent  attendants  up- 
on the  ministry  of  John  Wesley,  when  he  was  in  London. 

Although  Lady  Huntingdon  had  been  very  exemplary  in  her 
conduct  before  her  conversion,  a  visible  change  in  her  was  man- 
ifest. She  was  not  satisfied  with  enjoying  true  religion  herself, 
but  took  opportunities  to  urge  upon  her  titled  and  renowned  as- 

*  Hastings  is  the  family  name  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Earls,  Marquises,  and  Dukes,  have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  title 
"Lady"  before  their  given  and  family  names  ;  as  the  younger  sons  of  Mar- 
quises and  Dukes  have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  title  "Lord"  before  their 
given  and  family  names:  as  Lord  John  Russell.  The  eldest  son  takes  by 
courtesy  the  second  title  of  his  father,  as  Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftsbury. 

•    fin  accordance  with  usage,  we  use  the  titles  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and 
Lady  Huntingdon,  interchangeably. 
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sociates  the  doctrines  which  were  so  blessed  to  herself.  She 
also  made  efforts  to  bring  the  subject  of  religion  to  the  notice 
of  her  servants  and  other  dependents,  and  in  both  these  spheres 
of  Christian  labor  her  efforts  were  blessed.  ■■•^■^ 

Her  new  views  and  experience  were  also  the  means  of  bring- 
ing her  acquainted  with  a  new  coterie  of  friends.  Among  these 
we  notice  Col  Gardiner,  whose  memoir  has  been  so  widely  cir- 
culated, and  whose  Christian  character  was  so  decided  and  ex- 
emplary; Dr.  Doddridge,  the  author  of"  the  Family  Expositor," 
and  "the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul;"  and  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  the  author  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns,  not  pastor 
at  Stoke  Newington,  as  Mrs.  Knight  says,  but  of  the  Indepen- 
dent church  in  Mark  Lane,  London ;  and  residing  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  Stoke  Newington. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  her  husband  died  in  1746.  He 
had  always  courteously  entertained  her  religious  friends,  but 
said  that  while  he  admired  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  he  could 
not  understand  the  atonement.  While  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band was  a  great  trial  to  her,  it  relieved  her  of  some  restraints, 
gave  her  more  time  for  evangelistic  efforts,  and  placed  more 
money  at  her  disposal,  which  she  could  use  for  religious  pur- 
poses. She  now  began  to  make  tours  in  the  summer  season, 
taking  with  her  several  preachers,  or  engaging  them  to  meet 
her  on  her  route,  and  stopping  at  the  towns  and  villages  on 
her  way,  to  give  her  companions  an  opportunity  of  preaching 
wherever  a  congregation  could  be  gathered.  Thus,  in  May, 
1768,  she  started  on  a  tour  through  Wales,  being  accompanied 
by  Lady  Anne  and  Lady  Frances  Hastings.  The  leading  Welch 
evangelists,  Howell  Harris,  Griffith  Jones,  Daniel  Rowlands, 
and  Howell  Davies,  met  her  at  Bristol,  and  accompanied  her 
through  the  principality,  stopping  at  almost  every  village  for  a 
public  religious  service.  Other  ministers  met  her  at  Trevecca 
and  she  remained  there  several  days,  and  large  congregations, 
who  came  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  listened  to  preach- 
ing four  or  five  times  each  day. 

On  her  return  to  London  she  met  Whitefield,  who  had  arrived 
home  after  four  years  absence  in  America.  He  was  an  extra- 
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ordinary  man.  Possessed  of  natural  talents  of  no  common  or- 
der, he  was  also  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  lost  condi- 
tion of  sinners,  and  was  earnestly  desirous  of  thetr  salvation. 
Shut  out  from  the  churches  of  the  establishment  to  which  he  be- 
longed, by  the  clerical  dislike  of  his  doctrines,  and  his  ecclesi- 
astical irregularities,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  fields.  His 
voice  was  so  loud  that  it  is  said  thirty  thousand  persons  could 
hear  him  preach;  and  he  had  Such  extraordinary  command 
of  it,  that  Garrick  said  "  he  could  make  his  audience  weep  or 
tremble,  merely  by  varying  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  Mes- 
opotamia." He  had  before  this  preached  in  the  house  of  the 
Countess  at  Donnington  Park,  and  she  now  appointed  him  her 
chaplain,  and  opened  her  splendid  mansion  in  Park  street,  at  \ 

the  "  West  end"  of  London,  for  him  to  preach  in  twice  a  week. 
Here  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Earl  Chesterfield,  Viscount  Bol- 
ingbroke,  Lord  St.  John,  Horace  Walpole,  David  Hume,  and 
others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  accustomed  to  hear  him 
preach  the  gospel.  And  although  "  not  many  wise,  not  many 
noble  are  called,"  yet  there  were  some  of  the  noted  or  titled 
ones  who  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  Among  these 
were  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  (wife  of  the  celebrated  earl,) 
her  sister,  the  Countess  Delitz,  and  Lord  St.  John,  the  brother 
of  Bolingbroke.  Even  Chesterfield  spoke  with  approval  of  the 
labors  of  Whitefield,  and  invited  him  to  preach  at  his  chapel  at 
Bretby  Hall,  and  Hume  said  he  would  go  twenty  miles  to  hear 
him. 

In  the  separation  and  estrangement  which  occurred  between 
John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield,  on  account  of  their  doc- 
trinal views.  Lady  Huntingdon  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
because  she  held  his  views,  but  she  was  desirous  that  they 
should  labor  in  harmony,  notwithstanding  their  difi'erences  of 
opinion.  She  wrote  to  both  of  them  urging  this  upon  them. 
And  she  succeeded  in  reconciling  them,  and  they  gave  public 
evidence  of  it  by  each  of  them  preaching  in  the  chapel  of  the 
other.  Their  personal  friendship,  thus  restored,  continued  un- 
interrupted during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  when  White- 
field  died  in  1770,  Wesley,  in  accordance  with  a  mutual  arrange- 
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ment  between  them,  preached  a  funeral  sermon  at "  Whitefield'a 
Tabernacle,"  and  this  sermon  appears  in  his  published  works. 

With  a  view  to  the  increase  of  piety,  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon established  a  prayer  meeting  for  ladies  of  her  own  po- 
sition in  society.  Among  those  connected  with  this  meeting, 
were  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  the  Countesses  Chesterfield, 
Delitz,  and  Leven ;  Lady  Balgome ;  and  ladies  Frances  Gardi- 
ner, Mary  Hamilton,  Gertrude  Hotham,  Fanny  Shirley,  and 
Jane  Niinmo.  This  meeting  was  held  in  turn  at  the  houses  of 
its  members,  and  continued  for  many  years.  Writing  to  a 
friend,  Lady  Huntingdon  said,  "  Of  the  honorable  women,  I  trust 
there  are  not  a  few."  Regular  meetings  were  also  held  in  the 
kitchen  of  Lady  Huntingdon  for  those  females  who  would  have 
shrunk  from  joining  the  rank  and  fashion  in  her  parlor  and 
drawing-room. 

In  1749,  the  young  Earl  of  Huntingdon  became  of  age,  and 
took  possession  of  Donnington  Park,  Ledstone  Hall,  and  other 
patrimony.  He  afterwards  caused  his  mother  much  anxiety  by 
his  dislike  to  evangelical  religion,  being  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke.  He  died  in  1789,  aged 
60,  giving  no  reason  to  hope  that  he  had  been  converted.  But 
while  tried  by  the  irreligious  character  of  her  eldest  son,  she 
was  comforted  by  the  piety  of  her  youngest  daughter,  Lady  Sel. 
ma  Hastings.  She  died  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  She 
was  to  have  been  married  in  a  short  time.  About  two^  years 
before  her  death,  this  young  lady  was  selected,  with  five  others, 
to  assist  the  Princess  Amelia  in  bearing  the  train  of  Queen 
Charlotte  at  her  coronation.  In  1749,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hast- 
ings, the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Countess,  was  appointed  "  Lady 
of  the  Bed-chamber"  to  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline, 
sisters  of  George  III.;  but  she  retained  the  situation  only  a  few 
months.  Horace  Walpole  was  not  aware  that  he  was  eulogiz- 
ing the  Countess  when  he  said  with  reference  to  this,  "  The 
queen  of  the  Methodists  got  her  daughter  named  for  the  lady 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  princess ;  but  it  is  all  off  again,  as 
she  will  not  let  her  play  cards  on  Sunday."  The  fourth  son  of 
the  Countess,  Henry  Hastings,  died  in  1757. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  preaching  tours  of  the  Countess,  in 
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which  she  was  attended  by  various  ministers.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  if  we  here  introduce  to  the  reader  some  of  those 
clerical  friends  who  accompanied  her  in  these  tours. 

JOHN  BERRIDGE 

was  vicar  of  Everton  in  Huntingdonshire.  Entering  the  minis- 
try of  the  Established  Church  when  young,  he  preached,  as  he 
afterwards  believed,  till  he  was  forty  years  old,  in  an  uncon- 
verted state.  In  1757  or  1758,  his  intercourse  with  Wesley 
led  him  to  the  conviction,  that  salvation  is  of  grace,  through 
faith,  and  he  immediately  began  to  preach  this  doctrine,  and 
those  connected  with  it.  He  was  not  content  with  preaching 
only  in  his  own  parish,  but  went  abroad  to  proclaim  the  gos- 
pel. On  the  complaint  of  clergymen  in  whose  parishes  he 
preached,  he  was  summoned  before  the  bishop  for  irregularity. 
In  his  defence  he  told  the  bishop  that  five  or  six  clergymen 
might  at  that  time  be  found  out  of  their  parishes  at  play  on 
Eaton  bowling  green ;  and  he  thought  he  might  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  his  parish  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  as  well  as  a  laborious  preacher,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  as  familiar  with  the  classic  languages  as  with  his  native 
tongue.  He  was  rich  and  very  liberal,  rentingpreaching  houses, 
supporting  lay  preachers,  and  aiding  poor  societies,  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.  He  was  extensively  useful  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and  his  Calvinistic  views  allied  him  especially  with 
Whitefield  and  the  Countess. 

JOHN  FLETCHER 

was  born  in  Switzerland,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the 
University  of  Geneva,  but  afterwards  came  to  England,  and  en- 
gaged as  a  private  tutor.  By  the  advice  of  Wesley  and  other 
friends,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
After  his  ordination,  his  patron.  Sir  John  Hill,  (the  father  of 
the  celebrated  Rowland  Hill,)  offered  him  a  neighboring  vicar- 
age, with  the  remark,  that  the  inducements  to  go  there,  were, 
"  a  small  parish,  light  labor,  and  a  good  salary,"  viz.  X400 
($1936)  a  year.  Fletcher  objected  that  there  would  be  too 
much  money  and  too  little  work.    Sir  John  then  suggested  that 
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the  vicar  of  Madeley,  a  very  populous  and  degraded  mining  and 
manufacturing  parish  in  Shropshire,  would  be  glad  to  accept  the 
parish  he  declined,  and  vacate  Madeley  for  him.  This  arrange- 
ment suited  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  he  lived,  labored,  and  died  there, 
accomplishing  much  good.  He  preached  in  most  of  the  villages 
within  ten  miles  of  his  parish,  and  was  extensively  useful,  in 
spite  ,of  the  opposition  he  met  with  from  the  educated  lay  and 
clerical  opposers  of  evangelical  religion,  and  the  ignorant  and 
degraded  peasantry  wfth  whom  he  had  to  contend.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer  of  Methodist  works,  identifying  himself  es- 
pecially with  Wesley,  but  being  also  a  friend  and  coadjutor  of 
the  Countess. 


WM.  GRIMSHAW 

was  curate  of  Haworth,  in  Yorkshire.  When  he  left  the  Uui- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  he  is  said  to  have  been  corrupt  in  his 
morals ;  but  that  to  maintain  his  character  as  a  clergyman,  "  he 
refrained,  as  much  as  possible,  from  gross  swearing,  unless  in 
suitable  company,  and  when  he  got  drunk,  he  would  take  care 
to  sleep  it  off  before  he  went  home."  In  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
the  Holy  Spirit  arrested  him  in  his  wicked  course,  and  he  be- 
came the  subject  of  deep  and  powerful  convictions.  His  mental 
anguish  continued  several  years,  and  sometimes  bordered  on 
insanity ;  but  at  length  he  found  peace  in  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  Christ.  He  became  a  coadjutor  of  Wesley, 
Whitefield,  and  of  Lady  Huntingdon;  and  was  extensively  use- 
ful, both  in  his  own  parish  and  away  from  it.  Besides  his  reg- 
ular duties  in  his  own  parish,  he  preached  three  hundred  times 
a  year  outside  of  it,  and  died  in  1762,  of  epidemic  fever,  caught 
in  his  pastoral  labors.  To  a  friend,  who  saw  him  on  his  death- 
bed, he  said,  "  I  am  as  happy  as  I  can  be  on  earth,  and  as  sure 
of  glory  as  if  I  were  in  it,"  and  his  last  words,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  above,  were,  "  Here  goes  an  unprofitable  servant." 

JAMES  HERVEY 

was  one  of  the  original  "  Oxford  Methodists,"  a  member  of"  the 
Holy  Club,"  as  it  was  derisively,  but  truly  called.  His  Cal- 
vinistic  opinions  led  him  into  close  afiinity  with  Lady  Hunting- 
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don,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  correspondence.  He  pub- 
lished "Meditations  among  the  Tombs,"  "  Meditations  in  a 
Flower  Garden,"  and  other  works,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
very  popular.  Some  letters  which  he  had  written  against  the 
doctrinal  views  of  Wesley  were  published  after  his  death,  con- 
trary to  his  dying  injunctions.  It  is  also  contended  that  there 
were  interpolations  by  his  executors  in  these  letters,  and  these 
interpolations,  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  Hervey's  own  writ- 
ing, served  to  embitter  the  controversy  *at  that  time  carried  on 
between  the  different  sections  of  Methodists. 


Mi^y- 


MARTIN  MADAN  ^ 

was  a  young  lawyer  of  great  talents  and  aristocratic  connec- 
tions, being  the  brother  of  a  bishop.  On  one  occasion  he  went 
to  hear  John  Wesley,  that  he  might  give  his  associates  a  mim- 
icked specimen  of  his  preaching.  Just  as  he  entered  the  meet- 
ing house,  Wesley  announced  his  text,  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God."  The  truth  took  effect,  and  Madan  was  a  changed  man. 
In  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  was  intimate  with  his  mother,  he  found 
a  kind  religious  guide.  He  soon  exchanged  the  bar  for  the 
pulpit ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  connections,  his  Methodistical 
opinions  were  for  a  time  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  ordination 
in  the  Established  Church.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
a  valuable  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  evangelical  ministry. 
He  made  many  tours  with  Lady  Huntingdon. 


WM.  ROMAINE. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  refugees  from  France  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Born  in  1714,  he  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  He  filled  several 
curacies  in  the  country  as  an  Episcopalian  minister,  and  after- 
wards coming  to  London",  he  filled  several  important  lecture- 
ships there;  but  he  excited  opposition  from  the  Rectors*  of  the 

*  A  rector  is  the  minister  of  a  parish  in  which  the  whole  of  the  tithes,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  revenues,  are  paid  to  the  minister.  A  vicar  is  a  minister 
in  a  parish  where  the  tithes,  and  sometimes  other  revenues,  are  paid  to  some 
laymen,  who  claims  them  as  private  property,  and  whose  vicar  or  substitute 
he  is,  receiving  for  his  services  certain  fees,  and  the  proceeds  of  an  endow- 
ment.    A  curate  is  an  assistant  minister  engaged  by  a  rector  or  vicar. 
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parishes  where  he  ministered,  on  account  of  the  crowds  attract- 
ed by  his  evangelical  doctrines,  and  his  zeal.  On  his  removal 
from  this  cause  from  St.  Georges,  Hanover  Square,  in  1755, 
Lady  Huntingdon  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  in 
consequence  he  had  the  opportunity  of  preaching  in  her  house 
in  Park  street,  to  the  congregation  from  which  he  had  been 
driven.  In  this  way  he  became  fully  identified  with  the  Meth- 
odists. In  1764,  partly  through  the  influence  of  the  Countess, 
he  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriers,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  notwithstanding  much  opposition,  he 
continued  there  till  his  death  in  1795.  He  edited  an  edition  of 
Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance  and  Lexicon,  and  his  other 
works  were  published  after  his  death  in  eight  volumes. 


HENRY  VENN 

was  curate  of  Clapham,  in  the  south  of  London,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  Huddersfield  in  Yorkshire.  He  held  a  close  inter- 
course for  many  years  with  Wesley,  Whitefield  and  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon ;  and  preached  in  private  houses,  barns,  and  in  the  open 
air.  He  often  attended  the  Countess  in  her  preaching  tours. 
He  was  Calvinistic  in  his  views,  and  from  him  a  portion  of  the 
evangelical  Episcopalian  clergy  of  London  were  called  "  the 
Clapham  sect."  He  wrote  and  published  "  The  Complete  Study 
of  Man,"  intended  to  counteract  the  injurious  influence  of  a 
work  entitled,  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."    . 

To  these  English  co-laborers  with  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, we  must  add 

HOWELL  HARRIS, 

an  evangelist  in  Wales.  He  was  a  powerful  orator,  and  en- 
dured hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  an  ac- 
count he  gives  of  one  tour  in  North  and  South  Wales,  he  states 
that  in  nine  weeks,  he  went  over  thirteen  counties,  travelled  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  each  week,  preached  twice  a  day,  and 
on  some  days  three  or  four  times;  and  sometimes  did  not  take 
off  his  clothes  for  seven  nights  together,  on  account  of  having 
to  preach  at  midnight,  or  very  early,  in  the  morning,  to  avoid 
persecution. 
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Such  were  some  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Lady  Hunting- 
don in  her  preaching  tours,  or  preached  at  her  mansion ;  and 
we  might  add  to  them  many  others,  like-minded  with  them,  as 
Benjamin  Ingham,  her  brother-in-law,  Grifl&th  Jones,  Daniel 
Rowlands,  &c. 

Moorfield  was  one  of  Whitefield's  earliest  open  air  preach- 
ing places  in  London.  In  1738,  a  shed  was  erected  under  which 
he  might  preach  in  stormy  weather,  and  it  was  called  "  the  Tab- 
ernacle." In  1753,  a  more  permanent  building  was  erected  by 
the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
others,  and  it  also  was  called  and  still  retains  the  name  of"  the 
Tabernacle."  It  is  a  large,  square,  unornamental  building, 
with  a  glass  lantern  surmounting  the  pyramidal  roof.  While 
this  was  was  never  in  the  technical  sense  one  of  the  chapels  of 
the  Countess,  we  believe  it  was  the  stepping-stone  to  her  ca- 
reer of  benevolence  in  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship. 

After  this  we  find  her  at  Brighton,  visiting  and  instructing 
the  poor.  Whitefield  followed  her  there  in  1759,  and  preach- 
ed. A  place  for  preaching  being  needed  there.  Lady  Hunting- 
don sold  her  jewels  for  £698,  ($3,378,)  and  thus  built  her  first 
chapel.  It  was  opened  ifi  1769,  and  Romaine,  Yenn,  and  other 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  supplied  it  in  turn.  Her 
next  chapel  was  built  at  Cathall,  ten  miles  from  Brighton. 
Then  we  find  her  at  Bath,  at  that  time  the  most  fashionable 
watering  place  in  the  kingdom,  commencing  to  build  a  chapel, 
and  while  it  was  building,  Earl  Chesterfield  gave  her  his  pri- 
vate chapel  in  that  city  for  the  use  of  her  chaplains.  Her  own 
chapel  was  opened  in  1765,  and  Whitefield,  Madan,  Romaine, 
Fletcher,  and  Wesley,  preached  in  it  to  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  that  famous  city. 

The  Countess  had  seen  the  importance  of  aiding  pious  young 
men  in  their  training  for  the  ministry ;  and  of  those  she  was 
assisting,  she  had  recommended  seven  to  St.  Edmund's  Hall, 
Oxford.  But  objections  were  raised  against  them.  Some  said 
they  were  deficient  in  learning,  others  that  they  were  preaching 
tradesmen ;  but  their  real  fault  was  that  they  were  active 
Christians.  At  the  comprint  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University,  for 
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"  iioldiig  Methodist  tenets,  and  taking  upon  themselves  to  read, 
pray,  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  sing  hymns  in  private  houses." 
The  President  of  one  of  the  Colleges  observed,  that  as  these 
six  gentlemen  were  expelled  for  having  too  much  religion,  it 
w6uld  be  very  proper  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  some  who 
had  too  little. 

Lady  Huntingdon  had  found  that  she  could  not  obtain  suffi- 
cient preachers  for  her  chapels :  and  had  been  thinking  of  estab- 
lishing a  college,  and  this  expulsion  of  her  students  from  Ox- 
ford, obliged  her  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  A  house  was 
obtained  in  Trevecca,  Wales,  the  home  of  Howell  Harris,  and 
the  college,  with  a  chapel  connected  with  it,  was  dedicated  Au- 
gust 24,  1768.  Rev.  G.  Whitefield  preached  the  dedication 
sermon,  and  John  Wesley,  Fletcher,  Harris,  and  others  took 
part  in  the  services  of  that  and  succeeding  days.  The  College 
was  intended  for  Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinists.  Only  those 
who  gave  evidence  of  piety,  and  were  resolved  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  were  to  be  admitted  as  stu- 
dents. They  were  to  remain  there  three  years,  to  receive  gra- 
tuitous board  and  education,  and  one  suit  of  clothes  per  year, 
and  on  leaving  might  enter  the  Established  Church  or  any  other 
Protestant  denomination.  The  students  preached  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  thus  the  country  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  round  felt  the  influence  of  the  College,  and  many,flourish- 
ing  churches  were  established  in  connection  with  the  labors  of 
the  students.  Rev.  John  Fletcher  of  Madeley  was  the  first  Pres- 
ident, and  Joseph  Benson,  afterwards  known  as  the  Methodist 
Commentator,  became  Head  Master.  The  friends  of  the  Coun- 
tess helped  her  liberally  with  funds  for  the  College. 

In  1770,  some  declarations  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
ference alarmed  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her  friends  respecting 
the  probable  teaching  of  Mr  Benson,  and  this  led  to  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  Head  Master,  and  Fletcher  also  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  College.  A  paper  warfare  between 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  was  carried  to  a  great  length.  Sir  R. 
Hill,  Toplady,  and  Berridge,  writing  on  the  former  side,  and 
Fletcher,  Sellons,  and  Olivers,  on  the  latter.  Wesley  took  no 
39 
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active  part  in  the  dispute.  Mutual  friends  tried  to  paci^  and 
reconcile  differences,  but  failed ;  and  henceforth  the  College  was 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  Laijy  Huntingdon  and  her  Cal- 
vinistic  friends. 

Rev.  G.  Whitefield  died  in  this  country  in  1770,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six.  He  bequeathed  the  Orphan  house  and  other 
Georgia  property  to  the  Countess,  who  accepted  the  trust  re- 
posed in  her,  and  called  a  general  meeting  of  her  ministers  and 
students  with  reference  to  it.  New  plans  were  arranged,  and 
Bethesda,  the  site  of  the  Orphan  house,  was  to  be  the  centre 
of  missionary  operations.  Some  of  the  Trevecca  students  came 
out  to  engage  in  this  work,  but  the  Orphan  house  was  burnt,  the 
American  agents  seem  to  have  mismanaged  affairs,  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  threw  increased  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the 
whole  establishment  was  broken  up. 

Long  before  this  bequest  of  Whitefield,  Lady  Huntingdon  had 
manifested  an  interest  in  other  benevolent  objects  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1750,  she  collected  considerable  sums  for  Princeton 
College,  in  New  Jersey.  D.  Wheelock  received  XlOO  ($484) 
anonymously,  for  his  Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut, 
which  it  was  supposed  came  from  her.  After  this,  Samson 
Occum  went  to  her  with  letters  of  introduction,  and  under  her 
patronage  nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds  were  collected,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  being  chosen  President  of  the  disbursing 
committee,  and  Dartmouth  College  was  the  result.  Gov.  Went- 
worth  of  New  Hampshire  granted  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Hanover,  and  the  whole  township  of  Landaff,  consisting  of 
24,000  acres,  and  Dr  Wheelock,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  went  out 
with  his  assistants  to  found  the  Colleore  in  the  forest.  We  be- 
lieve  the  seal  of  the  College  still  bears  the  motto,  "  Vox  dan- 
santis  in  deserto."^^^ 

Lady  Huntingdon  continued  to  erect  chapels  with  her  own 
means,  and  the  contributions  of  her  friends.  Sometimes  she 
was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  help  came  in.  Ches- 
terfield sent  frequent,  though  anoymous,  contributions  to  her." 
She  also  continued  her  preaching  tours,  in  which  her  Trevecca 
students,  as  well  as  her  clerical  friends,  were  now  accustomed 

•  "  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness." 
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to  attend  her.  She  still  claimed  membership  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  regarded  her  chapels  as  Episcopal  places  ^  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  matters  were  approaching  a  crisis.  Some  of  her 
friends  saw  this  sooner  than  she  did.  Berridge  told  her  she 
must  not  lift  her  hand  against  dissenters,  as  her  students  were 
^'  as  real  dissenting  preachers  as  any  in  the  land."  At  this  time 
the  Parthenon,  a  theatre  in  Spa  Fields,  Clerkenwell,  was  for 
sale.  Some  Christians  bought  it,  and 'engaged  evangelical  min- 
isters of  the  Church  of  England  to  preach  there.  But  the  min- 
ister of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  in  which  it  was  situated,  claim- 
ed control  of  it,  and  thus  broke  up  the  effort.  Lady  Huntingr 
don  then  bought  it,  claiming  that,  it  being  her  private  property, 
she,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  might  have  her  chaplains  preach 
there  without  Episcopal  hinderance.  But  she  was  mistaken.  The 
question  was  taken  before  the  courts,  and  decided  against  her, 
and  Dr  Haweis  and  Mr.  Glascott,  Episcopal  ministers,  were  for- 
bidden to  preach  there  again.  Hence  she  was  obliged  either 
to  give  up  her  evangelistic  efforts,  or  become  a  dissenter  from 
the  Established  Church.  She  was  unwilling  to  take  the  latter 
course,  and  determined  not  to  take  the  former.  Hence,  against 
her  will,  she  became  a  dissenter,  and  had  her  chapels  licensed 
as  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Two  clergymen,  Messrs.  Wills 
and  Taylor,  seceded  from  the  Established  Church,  the  former 
taking  charge  of  Spa  Fields  chapel,  now  free  froni  Episcopal 
control ;  and  henceforward  the  students  of  Trevecca  College 
were  ordained  as  dissenting  ministers.  Romaine,  Venii,  and 
others,  while  retaining  unabated  attachment  to  and  friendship 
for  her,  no  longer  preached  in  her  chapels. 

From  this  time  "  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion" 
had  a  legal  existence,  and  it  might  well  bear  her  name,  for  she 
appointed  and  removed  ministers,  directed  the  labors  of  the  stu- 
dents, appointed  laymen  to  superintend  its  secular  concerns^ 
and  in  fact  had  it  entirely  under  her  control;  and  seven  of  the 
.  sixty-seven  chapels  were  her  own  private  property. 

During  her  latter  years,  Lady  Huntingdon  lived  most  of  the 
year  next  door  to  her  chapel  in  Spa  Fields,  with  her  companion, 
Lady  Ann  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  :  exercising 
the  greatest  frugality.     When  her    income  had   increased  to 
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^1200  ($5,800)  per  annum,  she  allowed  herself  but  one  dress 
a  year.  With  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  she  maintained  the 
College,  erected  chapels,  and  supported  preachers.  Approach- 
ing her  eighty-fourth  year,  and  feeling  that  her  work  was  near- 
ly done,  she  carefully  arranged  her  business,  selected  responsi- 
ble persons  to  carry  out  her  plans,  and  calmly  waited  for  her 
summons,  trusting  not  in  her  Christian  labors,  but  exclaiming, 
"0  who  would  dare, to  produce  the  best  works  of  his  best  days 
before  God  for  their  own  sake  ?  Sufficiently  blessed  and  se- 
cure are  we,  if  we  can  but  cry,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner.' "  Her  last  sickness  commenced  in  November,  1790,  and 
she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  June  17th,  1791,  aged  84.  She  devised 
her  chapels,  houses,  furniture,  and  residue  of  her  estate  and 
eflfects  to  four  trustees,  viz. :  Eev.  Dr.  Haweis  and  his  wife.  Lady 
Ann  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  directing  them  to  appoint  suc- 
cessors at  their  death. 

Lady  Ann  Erskine  having  been  the  companion  and  principal 
manager  for  Lady  Huntingdon  for  many  years,  the  other  trus- 
tees devolved  the  management  of  affairs  upon  her.  But  as 
Lady  Huntingdon  had  only  a  life  interest  in  most  of  her  prop- 
erty, the  personal  income  of  Lady  Ann  was  now  very  small;  yet 
she  lived  and  labored  in  faith,  and  always  received  supplies  in 
time  of  need.     She  survived  the  Countess  twelve  years. 

The  lease  of  Trevecca  College  having  nearly  expired,  mea- 
sures were,  taken  before  the  death  of  Lady  Huntingdon  to  re- 
move the  Institution  to  a  site  near  London,  and  a  building  and 
lands  havinoj  been  secured  at  Cheshunt,  then  twelve  miles  from 
London,  but  now  almost  a  northern  suburb,  it  was  reopened 
August  24,  1792,  the  anniversary  of  its  establishment  at  Tre- 
vecca twenty-four  years  before,  and  the  anniversary  also  of  the 
birth  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  The  interests  of  the  College  were 
vested  in  seven  trustees,  who  have  the  right  of  admitting  or  re- 
jecting students,  and  the  appointment  and  dismission  of  tutors. 
This  College  is  still  in  operation  at  Cheshunt,  and  fills  an  hon- 
orable place.  The  students  have  board  and  education  free  for 
four  years,  and  are  at  liberty  to  serve  what  evangelical  denom- 
ination they  please,  but  we  have  had  the  means  of  knowing  that 
more  are  connected  with  the  Congregationalists  than  with  any 
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other  denomination.  Rev.  John  Harris,  author  of  "The  Great 
Teacher,"  was  in  1838,  after  the  publication  of  his  prize  essays, 
elected  to  the  office  of  President,  and  filled  that  office  till  his 
removal  to  New  College  in  1850.  Dr.  Alliott  succeeded  him, 
and  on  his  taking  charge  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham^ 
his  place  was  filled  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  who  now  holds  the 
office.  We  mention  these  names  to  show  that  the  College  has 
more  affinity  with  Congregationalists  than  any  other  denomina- 
tion. The  three  last  Presidents  being  all  Congregational  min- 
isters, before  and  during  their  connection  with  it ;  and  the  two 
former,  leaving  it  to  preside  over  larger  Congregational  Col- 
leges for  the  training  of  ministers. 

The  ninety-second  anniversary  of  the  College  was  held  'June 
30,  1864,  and  from  the  report  then  presented,  we  learn  that 
there  are  now  two  Professors  besides  the  President,  viz. :  Rev. 
Messrs.  Todhunter  and  Evans.  The  course  of  study  includes 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Scripture  Exegesis,  Theology, Rhet- 
oric, Homilectics,  and  Pastoral  Duties.  The  Junior  students  are 
allowed  to  include  French  if  they  choose/to  do  so.  The  num- 
ber of  students  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year  was 
twenty-six,  and  ten  had  been  since  accepted.  Six  graduated, 
leaving  thirty  to  commence  the  new  year. 

The  students  preach  regularly  at  two  chapels  in  Cheshunt, 
and  at  six  village  stations ;  and  they  have  occasionally  sup- 
plied one  hundred  and  twenty-two  other  places  during  the 
year.  Four  of  the  graduates  had  received  and  accepted  invi- 
tations to  the  pastorate,  which  they  were  to  enter  on  immedi- 
ately. The  income  for  the  year  was  $7,348 ;  and  efforts  are 
making  to  increase  this  amount. 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  all  the  officers  of 
the  College  are  thoroughly  evangelical  j  and  that  the  students 
are  all  Christian  men,  who  profess  to  believe  that  they  are  call- 
ed of  God  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  give  sufficient  evidence  to 
the  examiners  of  the  reality  of  that  call. 

The  denomination  knoVrn  technically  as  "  The  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion,"  take,  as  their  doctrinal  formula,  the 
39* 
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articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  construed  in  their  natural 
Calvinistic  sense ;  and  in  their  worship  they  use  a  portion  of 
the  liturgy  of  that  church,  combined  with  extempore  prayer. 
There  is  no  federation  of  the  several  churches;  the  Congrega- 
'tional  polity  is  practically  adopted,  and  although  a  short  time 
ago,  we  saw  the  imputation  indignantly  denied  by  one  of  their 
ministers,  we  believe  the  present  tendency  is  to  absorption  in- 
to  the  Congregatioii^l  body.  The  census  of  1851  showed  one 
hundred  and  nine  chapels  belonging  to  "  the  Connexion,"  with 
an  average  congregation  on  the  "  Census  Sunday,"*  Morning, 
193:  Evening,  175. 

But  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Countess  cannot  be  seen 
by  these  figures  or  any  others  that  can  be  given.  When  she 
commenced  her  career,  vital  religion  was  at  a  very  \ow  ebb 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Establ^ghed  Church,  and  by  her  personal 
efforts,  and  her  encouragement  of  evangelical  ministers,  she  did 
much  to  revive  it,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  host  of  evangel- 
ical ministers  who  now  adorn  that  Establishment.  There  was 
much  need  of  reviving  influences  and  clearer  statements  of  di- 
vine truth  among  dissenters  from  the  Establishment,  and  she 
materially  aided  in  this  work  by  her  encouragement  of  White- 
field  and  his  co-laborers.  Most  of  the  churches  founded  by 
these  men,  although  formerly  called  Whitefield  Methodists,  are 
now  identified  with  the  Congregationalists.  She  also  did  much 
to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  in  Wales  by  her  en- 
couragement of  and  cooperation  with  those  evangelists  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  "Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists." 

That  denomination  had,  in  1851,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  places  of  worship,  with  an  average  congregation  on  "  Cen- 
sus Sunday"  of  96  in  the  morning,  and  151  in  the  evening. 
And  when  we  remember  that  the  rich  and  titled  may  exert  a 
wider  influence  than  those  below  them  in  the  social  scale,  we 
regard  the  work  which  she  performed  among  the  aristocracy, 
the  results  of  which  continue  to  the  present  day,  as  a  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  one.     She  exerted  a  good  influence  even 

*  The  day  appointed  for  taking  the  number  of  attendants  at   Public   Wor- 
ship throughout  England  and  Wales. 
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upon  those  who  did  not  become  the  partakers  of  vital  religion, 
and  was  perhaps  the  means  of  restraining  them  from  evil.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  an  anecdote  of  the  licentious  George 
IV.,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  One  of  the  court  ladies 
made  in  his  presence  a  sneering  allusion  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon ;  and  he  replied,  "  Lady ,  when  Lady  Hunting- 
don dies,  I  think  you  and  I  may  wish  to  catch  hold  of  her  man- 
tle, that  we  may  ascend  with  her  to  heaven." 

Hence  we  conclude,  from  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  that, 
although  the  denomination  which  bears  the  name  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon may  cease  to  increase,  or  may  become  fully  amalgamat- 
ed with  others,  her  work  remains,  and  the  influence  of  it  will 
continue.  The  denomination  was  forced  into  existence  by  big- 
otry and  hatred  to  evangelical  religion,  and  does  not  contain 
the  elements  necessary  to  expansion  as  a  separate  denomina- 
-  tion;  but  her  work  was  the  result  of  deep  piety,  clear  views  of 
fundamental  gospel  truth,  unreserved  consecration  of  herself 
and  all  she  possessed  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  untiring  ef- 
fort for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow  men.  Such  a  work  must  and 
will  endure,  continuing  to  exert  an  influence  till  the  end  of  time, 
and  through  eternity. 
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Art.  VIIL— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


The  Freedom  op  the  Will  :  as  a  Basis  of  Human  Responsibility  and  a  Di- 
vine Government,  Elucidated  and  Maintained  in  its  Issue  with  the  Necessitarian 
Theories  of  Hobbes,  Edwards,  the  Princeton  Essayists,  and  other  leading  Ad- 
vocates. By  D.  B.  Whedon,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter;  12  mo. 
pp.  438. 

We  had  hoped  to  present  in  the  body  of  the  Quarterly  a  formal  and  extend- 
ed review  of  this  Treatise  of  Dr.  Whedon  ;  but,  finding  ourselves  disappoint- 
ed at  a  late  hour,  we  can  now  only  speak  of  it  in  brief,  though  by  no  means 
is  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  equivocal  terms.  It  is  no  light  or  ordinary  merit  of 
such  a  work  as  this,  that,  following  the  productions  of  so  many  eminent  think- 
ers on  the  subject,  it  is  largely  original  and  fresh,  both  in  matter  and  method  ; 
and  in  the  intellectual  grasp  and  acumen  which  it  displays  it  is  surpassed  by 
few  if  any  of  its  predecessois. 

It  has  many  features  which  stamp  it  as  a  work  of  excellence,  and  show  the 
adaptation  of  Br.  Whedon's  mind  to  such  themes  and  discussions.  Among  these 
are  the  fulness  and  exactness  of  the  author's  definitions  ;  his  searching  and  rigid 
analysis  ;  his  unshrinking  boldness  in  asserting,  and  his  persistence  in  maintain- 
ing, along  with  his  frankness  in  accepting,  all  the  legitimate  deductions  from 
elementary  principles  ;  the  absence  of  all  shuffling  and  evasion  when  the  strong 
points  of  an  opponent  are  claiming  attention  ;  the  great  pains  which  has  been 
taken  to  understand  and  set  forth  the  precise  view  of  every  author  whose  opin- 
ions are  criticized  ;  and  the  apparently  exhaustive  survey  that  he  has  taken  of 
the  modern  literature  which  relates  to  his  great  subject.  His  definition  of  moral 
liberty,  when  once  it  has  been  justified,  renders  nugatory  or  illegitimate  half 
that  has  been  advanced  by  necessitarian  advocates  ;  while  his  classification  of 
causes  into  "  unipotent"  and  "  alternative"  reduces  the  most  imposing  part  of 
Edwards'  reasoning  to  an  illogical  method,  and  proves  him  guilty  of  employ- 
ing the  fallacy  known  as  the  Ambiguous  Middle.  Throughout  the  entire  work 
one  feels  himself  in  contact  with  a  clear,  strong,  independent,  patient,  philo- 
sophic thinker  ;  and  however  his  positions  may  be  questioned,  and  hisconclu- 
eions  doubted  or  denied,  no  candid  reader  can  avoid  respecting  his  ability,  or 
fail  to  feel  the  force  of  his  argument. 

Partly  because  the  advocates  of  the  necessitarian  theory  have  so  largely,  as 
Dr.  Whedon  thinks,  employed  and  unsupplied  the  terminology  which  of  right 
belongs  to  the  "  freedoraists,"  and  partly  for  other  reasons  that  seem  to  us 
less  weighty,  the  number  of  new  terms  in  the  treatise  is  very  large,  and  some 
of  the  mare  an  offence  to  the  eye  and  a  strain  upon  the  vocal  muscles.  Smooth- 
ness and  simplicity  of  style  are  thus  somewhat  unnecessarily  sacrificed  to 
technical  exactness,  and  the  language  loads  down  the  thought.  It  must  be 
added,  that  the  dignity  of  the  work  is  sometimes,  at  least,  put  in  peril,  by  the 
employment  of  phrases  which  would  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  retorts  of 
the  Court-Room,  or  the  responses  of  the  Debating  Club  ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  skill  that  is  to  unhorse  an  antagonist   whenever  a  charge  is  sounded,  • 
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finds  now  and  then  too  free  an  expression  for  the  modesty  of  a  calm  and  well- 
.. poised  power.  Undue  attention  seems  now  and  then  given  to  minor  points  ; 
.'  subordinate  positions  are  occasionally  taken  that  are  not  readily  seen  to  be  con- 
sistent with  a  main  principle  ;  and  the  general  tone  of  the  work  is  perhaps  loo 
thoroughly  and  openly  controversial  to  serve  all  the  highest  ends  which  it  was 
meant  to  secure.  ■    \ 

But  we  thank  Dr.  Whedon  most  heartily  for  the  work,  and  commend  it  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  psychologists  and  theologians.  Taken  all  in  all, 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  clearest,  ablest,  fullest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory discussion  of  this  great  and  fundamental  topic,  to  be  found  in  the  same 
compass,  or,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  any  single  writer  however  vol- 
uminous. It  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  solid  literature  of  scientific  theology 
which  will  give  the  reader  profit,  and  the  author  distinction. 

A  Treatise  on  Homiletics  :  Designed  to  Illustrate  the  True  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Preaching.  By  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Por- 
ter.    1864.     12mo.  pp.  495. 

Anything  which  seems  to  invest  the  pulpit  and  pastorate  with  added  inter- 
est, and  impart  new  and  higher  elements  of  power,  is  to  be  most  gratefully 
welcomed.  True  theories  of  preaching  must  be  of  service  in  the  way  of  ren- 
dering effort  wise  and  promising  ;  and  he  who  can  make  his  actual  preaching 
truly  and  permanently  effective,  has  mastered  the  highest  earthly  art. 

This  treatise  of  Dr.  Kidder  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  plan,  and  its  thoroughly  practical  aim.  There  is  not  much  attempt  at 
philosophy  in  its  method,  or  thoroughness  in  its  discussions,  or  novelty  in  its 
suggestions,  or  finish  in  its  style.  All  is  plain,  simple,  direct  and  easy  of  ap- 
plication. It  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field,  rather  than  a  critical 
and  exhaustive  inspection  of  any  single  portion.  The  table  of  contents  prom- 
ises more  by  far  than  can  be  thoroughly  accomplished  within  a  compass  of 
several  volumes  of  such  dimensions  as  this.  The  number  of  general  and  sub- 
ordinate topics  considered  is  so  large,  that  anything  like  a  full  and  thorough 
treatment  is  quite  impossible. 

But  as  a  hand-book,  on  the  subject,  for  general  use,  these  features  add  to, 
rather  than  subtract  from,  its  value.  It  combines  the  results  of  much  thought, 
and  indicates  many  paths  which  an  inquirer  may  profitably  tread.  In  its  col- 
lection of  facts,  its  simple  statement  of  principles,  its  exposure  of  common 
faults,  its  plain  and  wholesome  directions,  and  especially  in  its  high  Christian 
tone,  and  its  constant  exaltation  of  the  preacher's  sphere  and  functions,  it  of- 
fers real  help  and  needed  stimulus  to  men  who  have  long  been  busy  with  the 
duties  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  just  about  to  enter  upon  the 
highest  service  to  which  men  are  summoned  on  earth. 

A  Treatise  on  Logic,  or  the  Laws  of  Pure  Thought  ;  Comprising  both  the 
Aristotelic  and  Hamiltonian  Analysis  of  Logical  Forms ;  and  some  Chapters  of 
Applied  Logic.  By  Francis  Bowen,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge.     Sever  &  Francis.     1864.     12  mo.,  pp.  460. 

Whateley's  Logic  did  the  needed  work  of  bringing  a  much  neglected  branch 
of  science  into  fresh  notice,  and  of  awakening  such  an  interest  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  inquiry,  which  it  opened,  as  soon  rendered  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished scholar  and  prelate  entirely  inadequate,  as  a  discussion  or  a  text-book. 
The  contributions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  have  done  more  than  the  labors  of 
any  other  man  during  the  last  thirty  years,  to  define  the  sphere,  elucidate  the 
principles,  and  show  the  practical  utility,  of  Logic,  in  a  course  of  liberal  study. 
Whateley  did  little  more  than  reproduce  the  system  developed  by  Aristotle, 
purging  it,  indeed,  of  extraneous  matter  and  the  false  notions  which  were  then 
prevailing  among  all  classes  of  philosophers.  But  later  writers  interpret  Logic 
in  a  different  manner,  find  its  province  a  broader  territory,  and  refuse  to  ac- 
cept all  the  forms  of  the  ancient  master,  while  they  insist  that  his  categories 
are  far  from  exhaustive.  * 

This  work  of  Prof.  Bowen  presents  the  results  of  logical  study,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  within  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  with  great 
discrimination,  ability  and  skill.  He  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  science,  and 
has  digested  all  that  his  predecessors  have  written  ;  and,  from  the  diverse  sys- 
tems and  opposing  theories,  he  has  evolved  a  complete  logical  system,  in 
which  his  own  positive  contributions  appear  with  no  inconsiderable  promi- 
nence, and  aid  not  a  little  in  giving  completeness  and  unity  to  the  result.  The 
work  contains  much  discussion, — perhaps  too  much  for  an  ordinary  text- 
book ;  but  Prof.  Bowen  could  hardly  have  done  justice  to  his  object,  or  filled 
out  his  idea  of  a  "  treatise,"  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  without  pass- 
ing in  review  the  opinions  and  theories  which  previous  writers  have  brought 
forward.  It  is  a  work  requiring  to  be  studied  with  care  and  patience,  in  or- 
der to  the  mastery  of  its  reasonings,  and  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
science  as  unfolded  by  Prof.  Bowen.  The  work  here  undertaken  could  hard- 
ly have  fallen  into  more  competent  hands,  and  the  volume  promises  to  stand 
pre-eminent  among  treatises  of  its  class. 

Life  and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.  New  York  : 
Carlton  &  Porter.     1864.     12mo.,  pp.  426. 

Dr.  Bangs  had  long  been  prominent  in  ihe  higher  circles,  and  developing 
enterprises  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  accounted  the  founder  of  the 
periodical  literature  of  that  body,  was  closely  identified  with  almost  every 
prominent  measure  adopted  during  tbe  last  forty  years,  was  a  candidate,  for 
the  ofijce  of  bishop,  and  might,  doubtless,  have  worn  the  dignities  of  the 
Episcopate  had  he  suffered  bis  friends  to  press  his  claims  according  to  their 
wishes. 

The  varied  and  interesting  story  of  his  long  life  is  told  with  Dr.  Stevens' 
well  known  vivacity,  picturesqueness  and  effect.  The  course  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  this  country,  from  its  early  feebleness  and  forced  struggles  for 
life,  through  the  intervening  steps  to  its  present  post  of  distinction,  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Bangs'  life.  He  is  himself  a  miniature  of 
American  Methodism, — an  epitome  of  its  life  on  this  continent.  Dr.  Stevens 
seems  to  be  writing  from  a  very  sympathetic  stand-point,  and  paints  the  por- 
trait in  strong  and  brilliant  colors.  No  one  could  fail  to  perceive  that  friend- 
ship  for  the   man   and   veneration   for   the  Methodist  Church  were  under- 
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lying  his  biographical  effort.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  over  that  fact, 
and  we  accept  the  volume  as  an  interesting  and  instructive  specimen  of  relig- 
ious biography. 

Light  in  Darkness  ;  or  Christ  discovered  in  his  true  Character.  By  a  Unitarian. 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1864.     12mo.,  pp.  123. 

This  is  an  interesting  piece  of  religious  experience,  drawn  from  the  heart 
and  life  of  one  who  occupied,  for  some  years,  with  growing  earnestness  and 
self-dissatisfaction,  a  Unitarian  pulpit,  and  who  gradually  reached  the  sue 
cessive  points  in  the  evangelical  system  of  theology,  and  the  Successive  phases 
of  faith  which  are  accounted  as  elements  of  a  genuine  Christian  heart-life. 
Then  came  the  formal  separation  from  his  former  brethren,  and  the  entrance 
into  a  new  ecclesiastical  circle,  with  its  grievous  frictibns  and  sacred  re- 
pose. 

It  is  the  disclosure  of  inward  states  and  struggles  which  belong  to  the  deep- 
est life  of  a  human  soul,  and  the  revelations  are  made  in  a  modest  spirit,  and 
with  thorough  frankness.  It  is  eminently  interesting  and  suggestive,  though 
containing  little  that  is  new  in  thought  or  fresh  in  form. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Christian  Labors,  Pastoral  and  Philanthropic,  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  By  Francis  Wayland.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
1864.     16mo.,  pp.  218. 

Dr.  Wayland  has  here  done  a  good  work  in  abridging  the  biography  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  giving  special  prominence  to  the  sympathetic  spirit,  the  glow- 
ing and  active  piety,  the  real  missionary  zeal,  the  large  philanthropic  un- 
dertakings, the  laborious,  direct  and  systematic  pastoral  service,  and  the 
large  successes,  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  ministerial  life.  Less  has  been  generally 
known  of  this  portion  of  his  history  than  of  some  others  which  chiefly  set  him 
before  os  as  the  scientific  theologian,  and  the  mighty  master  of  pulpit  speech. 
Dr.  Wayland  brings  him  before  us,  in  this  admirable  little  volume}  in  those 
aspects  of  his  character  and  life  which  render  him  such  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian labor  and  fidelity  and  usefulness,  as  other  men  may  copy,  instead  of  pre-t 
senting  him  in  that  unapproachable  mental  royalty  which  chiefly  awakens 
wonder  and  admiration.  It  was  a  needed  undertaking,  and  the  work  has  been 
done  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  endear  the  great  Scotchman  to 
many  Christian  hearts,  and  stimulate  the  Christian  zeal  whose  ministry  it  un- 
folds. 


Christian  Memorials  of  the  War  ;  or  Scenes  and  Incidents  Illustrative  of  Re- 
ligious Faith  and  Principle,  Patriotism  and  Bravery,  in  our  Army,  with  His- 
torical Notes.  By  Horatio  B.  Hackett.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1864.  12mo., 
pp.  252. 

The  name  of  Prof.  Hackett  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  this  compilation 
has  been  skilfully  and  discreetly  prepared  ;  and  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  such  incidents  as  are  here  gathered  together,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
tender  interest  to  all  who  appreciate  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, who  honor  the  noble  qualilies  which  shine  out  in  our  soldiery,  and  who 
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prize  the  Christian  faith  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  very  heart  of  the  war 
for  freedom  and  Christian  civilization. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  or  Year-book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  for 
1864.  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Me- 
chanics, Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meterology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.,  togeth- 
er with  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science  during  the  year  1863  ;  a  List  of  recent 
Scientific  Publications ;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific  Men,  etc.  By  David 
A.  Wells,  A.M.,  M.  D.     Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1864.     12mo.,  pp.  361. 

Not  less  useful  than  any  "of  its  predecessors,  which  is  testimony  enough  to 
its  value,  and  to  the  patience,  discrimination,  and  fidelity  of  the  compiler. 

The  Memorial  Hour  ;  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  its  relation  to  Doctrine  and  Life. 
By  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1864.  12mo.,  pp. 
283. 

Written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  as  all  Dr.  Chaplin's  works  are,  and  well 
adapted  to  invest  the  Sapper  wjth  deeper  significance,  and  render  its  obser- 
vance a  larger  and  richer  contribution  to  the  spiritual  life. 

Satan's  Devices  and  the  Believer's  Victory.  By  Rev.  William  L.  Parsons, 
A.  M.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1864.     12mo.,  pp,  312. 

The  author's  view  of  Satan,  .and  his  relation  to  the  evil  influences  which 
crowd  our  life,  may  not  be  readily  accepted  by  all  his  readers.  But  in  any 
case,  as  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  temptation, — including  an  extensive  spec- 
ification of  its  forms,  a  portraiture  of  its  consequences,  and  the  methods  by 
which  religion  is  to  be  gained, — it  is  a  work  of  real  practical  value.  The 
author  has  carefully  and  successfully  studied  the  human  heart,  and  has  traced 
the  progress  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  along  its  successive  steps,  and 
through  its  varied  conflicts,  to  its  final  mastery,  with  great  painstaking,  and 
unfolded  it  with  clearness  and  good  judgment.  Many  of  the  views  here  pre- 
sented will  be  found  fresh  and  impressive  ;  and  the  whole  aim  of  the  work  is 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  symmetrical,  forceful  and  practical  Christian 
character  and  life. 

Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress  ;  A  Series  of  Discussions.  By  Herbert 
Spencer,  Author  of  "The  Principles  of  Psychology,"  •'  Social  Statistics,"  "Es- 
say, Moral,  Political  and  yl^sthetic,"  "Education,"  "Eirst  Principles,"  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  With  a  Notice  of  Spencer's  New  System  of  Philosophy.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1804.     Bailey  &  Noycs,  Portland,  Me. 

First  Princifles  of  a  New  System  of  Philosofhy.  By  the  same  author  and 
House,  and  of  the  same  date. 

These  two  volumes  are  written  by  an  able  author  in  his  way.  They  are 
founded  upon  what  is  called  the  theory  of  development.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  to  prove  that  life,  in  all  its  forms,  sprang  from  a  sin- 
gle form  of  life,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  an  oyster.  Hence  that  species  are 
mutable.  The  fact  and  law  declared  in  Genesis,  "God  made  the  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and   every  thing  that 
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creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,"  according  to  these  philosophers,  have 
no  foundations  in  nature.  Vegetable  life  sprang  from  chemical  forces,  brute 
life  from  vegetable,  and  human  life  from  brute  life.  There  is  only  one  thing 
against  this  theory,  as  one  of  our  denominational  fathers  is  accustomed  to  say, 
viz.;  that  it  is  not  true.  It  lacks  the  characteristic  facts  upon  which  to  standi 
These  volumes  have  a  very  extensive  range,  but  they  break  down  just  at  the 
vital  point.  But  the  observations  often  show  great  ingenuity  and  occasionally 
a  little  genius.  Some  of  the  observations  are  of  practical  importance.  On 
the  whole,  they  may  hereafter  be  cited  as  an  admirable  attempt  of  almost 
proving  what  is  not,  and  what  cannot  be,  true.  The  information  imparted, 
however,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  communicated,  will  render  them  attrac- 
tive to  many  readers  at  first,  though  after  awhile  they  will  tire  by  their  mo- 
notony of  thought  and  word.  Yet  this  should  be  said,  those  who  must,  in  the 
pathway  of  duty,  deal  with  this  theory,  should  not  neglect  these  volumes. 

Church  Essays.  By  George  Gumming  McWhorter,  Author  of  Popular  Hand- 
Book  of  the  New  Testament.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1864.  Bailey 
&  Noyes,  Portland,  Me. 

Mr.  McWhorter's  book  is  not  a  large  book,  but  it  is  refreshing  for  a  pecu- 
liar reason:  it  is  so  intensely  sectarian,  not  simply  denominational,  but  almost 
bitterly  sectarian.  It  seems  not  to  belong  to  these  times.  It  is  refreshing, 
indeed,  to  be  reminl^d  of  the  "Apostolic  succession,"  by  a  man  who  does  it 
not  simply  from  habit,  but  by  a  man  who  has  not  out-grown  the  littleness  re- 
quisite to  discuss  such  questions  without  something  of  the  smile  with  which 
Cicero  supposed  sooth-sayers  regarded  each  other.  In  his  zeal,  he  strikes  hard 
blows  at  mother  Rome,  and  then  sets  up  similar  claims  for  his  own  sect  in 
these  convincing  terms  :  "  At  quite  an  early  date,  most  likely  in  theApostolic 
age,  the  church  was  planted  in  Britain.  The  normal  features  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  older  sister  churches.  The  British  church  was,  there- 
fore, a  regular  organized  branch  of  the  church  Catholic,  and  vested  with  all 
the  rights  incident  thereto."  Still  the  good  man  admits  "the  Roman  church 
succeeded  in  overlaying  the  British  church  to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  lat- 
ter became  completely  obscured."  "  In  truth  it  might  be  said,"  he  adds,  with 
refreshing  candor  in  a  sectarian  book,  "  of  her  as  of  -^neas  : 

«•  Obscure  she  went  through  dreary  shades  that  led, 
Along  the  dominions  of  the  dead." 

Truth,  every  word,  and  there  are  striking  proofs  of  that  past  condition  in 
her  present. 

The  underscoring  is  ours,  and  the  first  point  is  so  fully  in  the  light,  we  need 
not  trjpo  shed  an  additional  ray  upon  it.  As  to  '*  the  normal  features,"  it 
strikes  us  that  according  to  our  author's  own  showing,  one  might  as  well 
study  an  Egyptian  to  find  "  the  normal  features  '  of"  the  human  face  divine,'* 
as  to  study  these  more  than  fossilized  remains  to  find  "  the  normal  features" 
of  the  Apostolic  church.  We  doubt  if  even  so  much  as  the  skeleton  can  be 
made  out  therefrom  by  those  who  can  from  a  single  bone,  describe  the  whole 
frame  of  an  extinct  species  of  animals. 
40 
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Notwithstanding  our  pleasantry,  we  would  not  desire  to  have  the  reader  \o 
omit  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  nor  to  suppose  that  one  of  a  truly  Catholic 
spirit  cannot  find  any  good  in  it.  There  are  many  good  things  in  it,  but  as  in 
eating  oysters,  it  is  necessary  only  to  swallow  the  meat,  so  in  the  perusal  of 
this  book,  if  one  would  profit  by  it,  there  is  need  of  a  little  discretion  in  select- 
ing the  parts  to  be  swallowed.  Good  books  even,  we  suppose,  may  serve  a 
peculiar  purpose  in  preserving  "  the  normal  features  of  sectarianism,"  when 
the  better  age  passes  beyond  its  present  dawn,  when  men  shall  be  able  to  see 
even  more  clearly  than  we  now  can,  that  the  good  and  the  bad  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  strange  companionship. 

A  Diction AKY  op  the  English  Lanottage.     By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.  D. 
Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer :  Boston :  1860, 

Of  this  Dictionary  we  spoke  at  some  length  at  the  time  of  its  publicaiion. 
We  believe  it  continues  to  gain  in  favor  year  by  year,  and  chiefly  owing  ta 
its  excellence  on  the  score  of  pronunciation. 

In  its  vowel  scale  and  notation,  it  is  very  far  superior  to  any  other  we  have 
noticed.  It  is  obvious  that  an  accurate  scale  will  distinguish  the  sounds  of  Or 
in  the  class  of  words  to  which  far,  father^  &c.,  belong,  from  the  sound  of  the 
same  letter  in  the  class  to  vi\\'\c\\fast  and  grasp  belong.  This  latter  sound  i& 
also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sound  of  a  in  man,  lad,  &c.  Again,  the  sound 
of  o  in  liar,  courage,  and  the  last  syllable  oipalace'xs  marnfestly  different  from 
either  of  the  other  three.  Worcester  properly  distinguishes  and  notes  these 
sounds.  The  sound  of  a  in  liar,  &c.,  he  calls  the  slight  or  obscure  sound. 
So  he  notes  a  similar  sound  of  e  in  hrier^  field.  &c.  ;  of  i  in  ruin,  respiter 
ability,  &c. ;  of  o  in  actor,  confess,  felony,  purpose,  &c. ;  ofw  in  the  last 
syllable  o^  sulphur,  famous,  &c. ;  and  oft/  in  martyr,  &c. 

The  dictionary  that  distinguishes  these  nicer  variations  of  sounds,  and  note* 
them  in  a  manner  easily  understood,  is  obviously  so  superior  to  one  that 
even  fails  to  note  ihem,  that,  as  a  pronouncing  dictionary,  the  latter  must  give 
place  to  the  former,  provided  they  are  even  approximately  equal  in  other  re- 
spects. 

The  Appendex  to  this  great  work  of  nearly  two  thousand  pages,  is  also  very 
valuable,  and,  we  believe,  "  the  Pronunciation  of  distinguished  men  of  mod- 
ern times,"  "  a  collection  of  Words,  Phrases  and  Quotations,  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  Languages,"  and  some  other  parts,  are 
peculiar  to  this  dictionary.  We  might  speak  of  many  more  excellences  and 
peculiarities,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  secure  an  examination  of  it,  and  that 
will  better  satisfy  those  who  examine  than  any  words  of  mere  commendation 
from  us. 


A  Latin  Grammar;  for  Schools  and  Colleges..  By  Albert Ilarkness,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  in  Brown  University,  Author  of  "  A  First  Latin  Book,"  '*  A  Second 
Latin  Book,"  ««A  First  Greek  Book,"  &c.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.- 
1864. 

It  is  with  reluctance  one  mentions  any  Latin  Grammar  as  any  thing  at  all 
in  comparison  with  Andrews  &  Stoddards,   for   ordinary    School?  purposes. 
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Love  and  veneration  for  it  have  strengthened  with  our^  strength  and  grown 
with  our  growth.  At  last,  however,  in  the  way  of  justice  to  those  who  have  yet 
to  study  Latin  Grammar,  even  despite  the  old  affection,  we  are  constrained  to 
direct  the  pupil  to  the  work  here  named,  as  having  several  important  advaa* 
tages  over  the  other.     Of  some  of  these  we  will  speak  briefly,  -'^ 

The  type  is  larger,  and  lines  more  open.  This  in  a  text-book  on  any  sub- 
ject, but  especially  on  grammar,  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  more  readily  com- 
mitted to  memory.  It  is  easier  to  recall  the  words,  which  are  in  large  print, 
than  those  in  fine  print.  Certainly,  of  all  studies,  grammar  statids  most  in 
need  of  every  help  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  style  of  mechanical  execution 
in  text-books.  » 

Passing  from  this  point,  it  seems  to  us  the  book  properly  claims  superior- 
ity on  the  score  of  brevity  of  statement,  which  is  secured  in  the  main  by  keep- 
ing before  the  pupil  the  principles  which  underlie  the  facts  of  grammar.  Fur- 
ther, we  regard  it  a  great  improvement  in  grammar,  especially  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  constantly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  stems  and  the  endings.  This  is  most  happily  and  effectually  ac- 
complished in  this  grammar,  by  means  of  printing  the  stems  in  one  type  an 
the  endings  in  another.  Thus,  to  the  eye  even,  in  the  paradigms,  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  essential  elements  is  ever  present.  We  believe  this  plan 
will  also  assist  the  pupil  in  committing  the  paradigms  to  memory,  while  it  ac- 
complishes the  more  important  object  of  aiding  him  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  language  itself. 

The  improvements  in  syntax  are  scarcely  less  marked.  The  best  of  all,  the 
means  resorted  to  in  this  department  is  that  of  recapitulating  the  rules  in  good 
open  type,  in  brief  space.  This  both  assists  the  memory,  and  renders  refer- 
ence as  much  more  certain,  as  it  is  more  convenient.  That  most  important, 
as  well  as  most  difficult,  part  of  Latin  grammar,  the  subjunctive  mood,  is  ad- 
mirably treated,  so  that  the  pupil  can  hardly  fail  to  fall  upon  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  both  the  class-room  exercises,  and  for 
reference  in  private  study. 

The  Early  Dawn  ;  or  Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
3iy  the  Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Henry  B,  Smith,  D.  D.     New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1864. 

Prof.  Smith,  in  his  Introduction  to  this  volume,  uses  the  following  language, 
as  indicating  the  principles  upon  which  the  author  proceeded  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  book,  and  the  chronicles  of  the* Schonberg-Cotta  Family  : 

"  It  is  the  high  office  of  history  to  restore  the  past  to  a  new  life.  All  great 
events  have  a  two-fold  life  ;  once,  as  they  actually  occurred,  and  again,  as 
they  are  revived  upon  the  historic  page  for  the  benefit  of  after  times.  The 
historian  must,  first  of  all,  give  an  accurate  reiord  of  facts  in  their  just  or- 
der ;  but  more  than  this  is  needed,  if  the  past  is  to  speak  persuasively  to  the 
present.  It  must  be  so  reanimated,  as  to  bring  to  view  living  men  and  scenes, 
that  the  imagination  may  be  enlisted,  and  the  pulse  quickened.   To  the  sharp 
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outline  of  fact,  fiction  may  add  its  embellishments,  and  thus  allure  many  who 
would  otherwise  pass  carelessly  by  the  great  lessons  of  human  history." 

In  both  of  the  volumes  above  mentioned  the  author  has  shown  a  wonderful 
genius  for  the  work  she  has  undertaken.  Besides  the  charm  of  embellish- 
ment, is  that  greater  one  of  truthfulness.  In  this  volume  we  find  evidence  of 
a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  "  Olden  Time,"  when 
Christianity  was  winning  its  early  triumphs  in  Great  Britain.  You  seem  to 
hear  the  Devil  conversing  with  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  in  that  land  of  our 
ancestors.     Prof.  Smith  well  says : 

*•  It  is  a  good  thing  in  such  company,  to  review  those  contests  of  our  ances- 
tors which  have  inured  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  mankind.  It  deepens  faith  in 
the  workings  and  power  of  Divine  Providence.  Our  belief  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Gospel,  through  the  manifold  contests,  is  made  more  firm,  when  we  see 
it,  as  in  these  lights  and  shadows  of  its  early  dawn  in  England,  subduing  pafi 
ganism,  planting  itself  firmly  among  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  equally  profess- 
ed by  Normans  and  Saxons,  and  shaping  their  social  and  civil  life,  surviving 
in  spite  of  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  and  breaking  forth  anew,  in  clearer 
light,  with  evangelic  zeal,  among  the  Sallards,  who  spoke  in  new  tongues  the 
words  of  the  old  faith,  and  became  the  precursors  of  the  Great  Reformation. 
Our  youth  should  be  made  familiar  with  these  scenes  ;  for  thus  they  may  be 
helped  in  their  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  life." 


r   (■ 


The  Conflict  and  Victory  of  Life.  Memcrir  of  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Keith,  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  China.  Edited  by  her  Brother, 
William  C.  Tenney.    New  York  :  p.  Appleton  &  Co.     1864. 

The  subject  of  this  interesting  memoir  was  the  daughter  of  William  Ten- 
ney, a  lawyer  who  resided  at  New  Market,  N.  H.  The  family  appears  to 
have  been  aristocratic ;  at  least  exclusive  in  feelings  and  manners.  The  father 
seemed  to  have  a  great  antipathy  against  revivals.  Though  at  first  affiliated 
with  '*the  standing  order,"  he  at  length.seems  to  have  found  the  Unitarians 
more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  to  his  religious  views. 

Caroline  was  born  in  1821  in  New  Market,  where  she  resided  till  the  death 
of  her  parents  in  1838.  At  first  her  religious  views  led  her  to  sympathize 
with  the  Congregationalists,  but  in  1839  she  joined  the  Unitarians.  She  had 
graduated  at  the  Adams  Female  Seminary  in  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  afterwards 
prepared  herself  by  further  study  for  the  business  of  teaching.  At  first  she 
entered  upon  her  duties  as  a  teacher  in  South  Carolina,  where  she  had  her 
mind  turned  towards  the  Episcopal  church,  which  she  subsequently  joined  in 
Kentucky.  In  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  in  her  occupation  as 
teacher  she  became  well  acquainted  with  slavery,  and  came  by  degrees  to  hate 
it  with  all  the  strength  of  a  great  heart,  and  she  was  not  backward  in  having 
her  feelings  known.  Her  honesty  and  frankness  seem  to  have  caused  one  of 
the  "chivalry,"  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  meanly  to  desert  her. 

After  various  inward  conflicts  and  outward  trials,  she  consecrated  herself 
to  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  sailed  in  1850  to  China,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Episcopal  Mission  Society.   She  became  a  very  useful  missionary 
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at  Shanghai.  She  was  there  married  in  1854  to  Rev.  Cleveland  Keith,  a  fel- 
low missionary.  Afterwards,  failing  health  caused  ihem  to  visit  America, 
but  as  soon  as  recruited  health  seemed  to  permit,  they  returned  to  their  mis- 
sion work,  to  which  they  were  both  devotedly  attached.  In  1862  they  Were 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  work,  and  reached  San  Francisco  about  the  first 
of  May.  Mrs.  Keith  was  tjien  very  ill  and  soon  after  died.  Shortly  after  her 
death,  Mr.  Keith  perished  in  the  catastrophe  of  "the  Golden  Gate." 

The  volume  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Keith  wrote 
while  at  the  mission.  Her  religious  doubts  and  fears,  and  her  hopes  and  tri- 
umphs in  a  genuine  faith,  are  fully  and  strikingly  set  forth.  Her  spirit,  nat- 
urally proud  and  haughty,  was  chastened  by  trials  and  suffering  ;  and  she  was 
brought  to  a  child-like  faith,  and  her  confidence  in  prayer  was  almost  un- 
bounded. Her  life,  dark  and  stormy  at  first,  was  at  length  blessed  by  that 
faith  which  brings  the  victory  over  the  world. 

Her  letters  on  theological  subjects  are  interesting  and  able.  Many  of  them 
were  addressed  to  her  Unitarian  friends.  Though  kind  in  spirit  she  seems  al- 
most unmerciful  in  her  exposures  of  the  lack  of  the  Unitarian  systenij  and  its 
tendency  to  drift  entirely  away  from  the  "sure  word."  "Jesus,"  says  she,  in 
writing  to  her  brother,  "  is  the  Being  held  up  for  the  gaze,  the  love,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  wo  Jk  yea,  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  for  all  eternity.  On  this 
view,  of  course^urn  all  systems  of  theology.  *  What  think  ye  of  Christ?'  is 
the  key  note,  and,  according  as  another  soul  can  answer  with  ours  to  this  in- 
terrogation, is  there  'unity'  and  '  harmony.'  It  is  all  folly  for  Unitarians  to 
complain  of  the  feeling  and  opinion  towards  them  from  other  denominations. 
Fixed  in  our  nature  are  the  laws  that  rule  here,  and  no  got  up  '  charity'  and 
*  harmony'  will  ever  reconcile  that  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  *  Cannot  be 
reconciled,'  I  say,  because  at  the  bottom  there  is  that  which  is  always  and  ut-  . 
terly  irreconcilable.  To  love  all  is  a  plain  duty,  but  to  call  black  white  and 
white  black,  is  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  hypocrite.  Plain  speaking,  therefore, 
never  troubles  me,  and  1  hate  false  glosses.  All  •  shams'  are  hateful.  Alas, 
alns  !  that  so  much  of  the  lives  of  real  Christians  (as  we  may  hope  them  to 
be)  should  be  so  hollow  and  sham-like." 

Her  remarks  about  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  best  modes  of 
doing  them  good,  of  the  difficulties  in  their  language,  and  the  best  way  to 
study  it,  are  well  worth  reading.  One  loves  to  read  the  production  of  so  fiank 
and  earnest  a  soul,  however  he  may  differ  from  some  of  the  views  taken.  In 
such  a  case,  one  can  afford  to  overlook  a  little  spice  of  bigotry  which  not  un- 
frequently  appears  in  these  letters. 

Though  our  notice  is  so  long,  we  cannot  forbear  till  we  make  an  extract 
from  one  of  her  letters,  written  at  Shanghai,  after  she  heard  of  the  election 
ef  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  madness  of  the  South. 

"  As  to  our  country  and  slavery,  you  know  my  sentiments.  It  seems  tome 
dissolution  is  inevitable  and  civil  war  highly  probajile.  Unspeakably  sad  as 
it  is  to  contemplate,  my  comfort  is  that,  through  this,  God  will  put  an  end  to 
slavery  the  sooner.  The  South  Carolinians  have  made  their  institution  their 
god,  and  that  god  requires  the  slave-trade.  I  believe  the  United  States, now, 
would  rather  see  thirty   'kingdoms,'  than  a  slave  trading  '  republic !'     As 
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a  nation  we  have  sinned,  and  we  must  expect  that  such  an  evil  and  sin  would 
require  much  suffering  in  its  course  and  in  its  extirpation.  The  innocent 
must  share  in  the  fruit  and  suffering  of  sin.  But  God  is  a  God  of  mercy. 
Those  who  love  him  are  crying  to  him.  He  will  he'ar  and  answer  in  wisdom 
and  love.     But  has  not  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  also  gone  up  before  him?" 

The  universal  conviction  of  intelligent  and  prayerful  persons,  the  world 
over,  is  that  our  civil  war  is  God's  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  oppressed. 


The  United  States  Christian  Commission  ;  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
ond  Annual  Report :  for  the  Year  1863.    Philadelphia,  April,  1864. 
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We  have  here  a  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  Christian  commission,  and  the  resources  which 
have  been  at  their  disposal.  The  frontispiece  is  characteristic  of  the  times  : 
*' Bible  class.  Artillery  Reserve,  Station  No.  2."  Here  you  see  represented 
nineteen  artillery  men  holding  their  Bibles  as  they  have  their  places  in  class, 
some  youthful,  others  of  venerable  age. 

In  cash  the  commission  received  for  the  year  1863,  $358,239,29.  In  other 
things  enough  to  make  the  sum  $916,837,65.  In  cash  for  1862,  $40,160,29. 
In  other  things  enough  to  make  the  sum  $231,256,29.  The  total  for  the  two 
years  is  $  1,148,093,94.  The  value  of  the  delegates'  servi|[|  all  of  which  was 
donated  for  the  two  years,  was  $93,780.  The  donation  of  stores,  and  of 
Railroad  and  Telegraph  facilities,  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  other  re- 
sources. 

It  is  doubtful  if  with  the  same  amount  of  resources  so  much  good  was  ever 
before  accomplished.  The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  the  caring  for  the  sick, 
physically  and  spiritually,  the  work  of  corresponding  for  the  disabled,  and  a 
thousand  other  needful  things  have  been  done  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Over 
half  a  million  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  ;  more  than  half  a 
lAillion  of  hymn  books;  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  religious  newspa- 
pers, and  about  twenty-three  millions  of  tracts  ;  besides  these,  knapsack  books, 
library  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  stationery,  &c.,  &c. 

By  the  operations  of  this  commission,  and  those  of  the  Sanitary,  the  ameli- 
orations of  war  have  far  excelled  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  war. 
It  is  evident  that  among  the  lessons  which  Providence  is  teaching  us  by  this 
war,  is  an  enlarged  benevolence.  It  has  hardly  entered  into  our  hearts  be- 
fore how  great  things  can  be  done  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a  nation. 

The  Classification  of  the  Sciences  :  To  which  are  added  Reasons  for  Dissent- 
ing from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  Author  of  •'  Illus- 
trations of  Universal  Progress,"  "Education,"  «' First  Principles,"  "Essays: 
Moral,  Political  and  iEsthetic,"  and  "  The  Principles  of  Psychology."  New 
York :  D.  Applcton  &  Co.     1864.     Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland,  Me. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages,  but  the  questions  it  treats  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  and  importance.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  voluminous 
writer  and  much  given  to  repetition,  but  he  possesses  a  mind  of  great  discrim- 
inating power  on  certain  questions  connected  wjth  science.  He  belongs  to 
the  "  Development"  school,  if  we  may  so  characterize  those  who  are  striving 
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to  reduce  all  species  and  genera  to  a  single  form  of  life,  and  life  itself  to  mere 
inorganic  matter.  Spencer  is  among  the  ablest  and  most  candid  of  this  class 
of  writers.  In  his  works  are  found  many  facts  and  suggestions  of  great  im- 
portance, though  in  the  main  effort  we  believe  they  utterly  fail. 

The  following  remarks  upon  classification,  at  the  opening  of  this  pamphlet, 
are  well  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration: 

*'  A  true  classification  includes  in  each  class  those  objects  which  have  more 
characteristics  in  common  with  one  another,  than  any  of  them  have  in  common 
with  any  objects  excluded  from  the  class.  Further,  the  characteristics  pos- 
sessed by  the  colligated  objects,  and  not  possessed  by  other  objects,  are  more 
radical  than  any  characteristics  possessed  in  common  with  other  objects — in- 
volve more  numerous  dependent  characteristics.  These  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  definition.  For  things  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  attributes  in 
common,  are  things  that  possess  in  common  those  essential  attributes  on 
which  the  rest  depend  ;  and,  conversely,  the  possessing  in  common  of  the 
essential  atfril^tes,  implies  the  possession  in  common  of  the  greatest  number 
of  attribiiies^^Hen'ce,  either  test  may  be  used  as  convenience  dictates." 

Though  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  statement  of  only  a  truism,  yet  it  is  an 
admirable  statement.  In  the  application  of  these  tests  he  makes  the  following 
grand  division  of  sciences. 

•*  The  broadest  natural  division  among  the  sciences,  is  the  division  be- 
tween those  which  deal  \yilh  the  abstract  relations  under  which  phenomena 
are  presented  to  us,  and  those  which  deal  with  the  phenomena  themselves. 
Relations,  of  whatever  orders,  are  nearer  akin  to  one  another  than  they  are  to 
any  objects.  Objects  of  whateveB  orders,  are  nearer  akin  to  one  another,  than 
they  are  to  any  relations.  Hence  the  sciences  which  deal  exclusively  with 
space  and  time,  are  separated  by  the  profoundest  of  all  distinctions  from  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  the  existences  that  space  and  time  contain.  Space 
is  the  abstract  of  all  relations  of  co-existence.  Time  is  the  abstract  of  all  re- 
lations of  sequence." 

Mathematics  and  logic  form  the  first  section  of  Mr.  Spencer's  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  sciences.  They  treat  of  the  forms  in  which  phenomena^are  known 
to  us.  They  constitute  the  only  purely  abstract  class.  All  the  other  sciences 
which  treat  of  phenomena,  rather  than  of  their  forms  purely,  constitute  the 
second  section  of  this  grand  division.  These  are  again  by  him  subdivided  in- 
to two  great  sections,  the  first  of  which  includes  the  sciences  which  treat  of 
phenomena  in  their  elements.  This  section  he  calls  the  abstract-concrete 
sciences.  The  second  section  of  this  sul)division  is  composed  of  the  sciences 
which  treat  of  phenomena  in  their  totalities,  and  is  called  concrete  science. 
To  the  first  branch  of  this  first  subdivision,  that  is,  the  branch  which  includes 
the  sciences  that  treat  of  phenomena  in  their  elements,  lie  assigns  Mechanics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  &c.  lo  the  sf.ond  he  assigns  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Psychology,  &c.  In  each  of  these  branches  of  these  subdivisions,  are  many 
subdivisions  and  sub-subdivisions.  We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  out  these 
in  all  their  minuiiaj. 

We  return  to  the  first  section  of  the  grand  division,  to  the  abstract  sciences, 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  first  subdivision,  IJbgic  and  Mathematics. 
Logic  treats  of  "  the  laws  of  relations  that  are  qualilative\  or  that  are  specifi- 
ed in  their  natures  as  relations  of  co-incidence  or  proximity  in  Time  or  Space, 
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but  not  necessarily  in  their  terms  ;  tfie  natures  and  amounts  ofwhich  are  in- 
different."    On  the  other  hand  Mathematics  treats  of  relations  that  are  quan^ 
iitave,  {iTBt  negatively,  &nd  secondly  positively,      This    negative   and    positive; 
furnish  the  characteristics  for  a  complete  subdivision  of  Mathematics  into  De- 
scriptive Geometry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other. branches  on  the  other. 

Spencer's  system  for  the  classification  of  the  sciences  has,  it  seems  to  ns, 
the  substance  of  the  true  system,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  further  study,  and  reflec- 
tion may  lead  to  modifications,  but  this   classification  into  abstract,  abstract- * 
concrete,  and  concrete,  is,  doubtless,  well  founded,  and  his  whole  scheme  well 
rewards  the  study  requisite  to  understand  it. 

It  is  well,  too,  that  among  those  writers  who  undertake  to  set  aside  Revela- 
tion, there  is  so  deep  a  schism  as  there  is  between  those  represented  by  Spen- 
cer on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Comte  on  the  other.  Spencer  discards  Comte, 
because  Comte  discards  Metaphysics,  whose  validity  Spencer  would  as  soon 
affirm  as  he  would  any  thing  connected  with  the  existence  and  quality  of  mat- 
ter. Spencer  would  rather  discard  all  religion  than  to  be  shut  up' to  the  nar- 
row materialism  of  the  "  Positive  Philosophy."  Spencer  thus  speaks  of  Comte 
and  his  undertaking. 

"  That  which  Mr.  Comte  proposed  to  do,  was  to  give  scientific  thought  and 
method  a  more  definite  embodiment  and  organization,  and  to  apply  it  to  the 
interpretation  of  classes  of  phenomena  not  previously  dealt  with  in  a  scientific 
manner.  The  conception  was  a  great  one ;  and  the  endeavor  to  work  it  out 
was  worthy  of  sympathy  and  applause.  Some  such  conception  was  entertain- 
ed by  Bacon.  Pie,  too,  aimed  at  the  organization  of  the  sciences  ;  he,  too, 
held  that  '  physics  is  the  mother  of  all  the  sciences  ;'  he,  too,  held  that  the 
sciences  can  be  advanced  only  by  combining  them,  and  saw  the  nature  of  the 
required  combination  ;  he,  too,  held  that  moral  and  civil  philosophy  could  not 
flourish  when  separated  from  their  roots  in  natur'il  philosophy  ;  and,  thus  he, 
too,  had  some  idea  of  a  social  science  growing  out  of  physical  science.  But 
the  slate  of  knowledge  in  his  day  prevented  any  advance  beyond  the  general 
conception  ;  indeed  it  was  marvelous  that  he  should  have  advanced  so  far.  In- 
stead of  a  vague,  undefined  conception,  Mr.  Comte  has  presented  the  world 
with  a  defined  and  highly  elaborated  conception." 

But  Comte  has  not  succeeded.  Spencer  maintains,  and  still  further  Comte 
discarded,  the  only  printiiples  by  which  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  succeed. 

We  think  the  time  is  coming  that  other  writers  will  perceive  the  defects 
of  Spencer's  system,  even  from  a  scientific  stand-point,  as  clearly  as  he  per- 
ceives the  defects  and  onesidedness  of  Comte's  system.  But  the  work  which 
they  have  both  wrought  will  not,  at  length,  be  unimportant  in  sustaining  that 
system  of  religion,  which,  for  some  reason,  both,  with  their  respective  follow- 
ers, are  equally  anxioifs  to  overthrow. 
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